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CHAPTER L. 

rilOOTlESS OF THE EAST INDIA OOMPANV, FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FACTORIES IN 
CONTINENI’AL INDIA TO THE FIRST SETTLEMENT ON THE HOOGLY. 


Fuom tlio date of tlic settloniont of a Victory 
at Surat, to tlio ])cviod of the cfitaLlisliinciit 
at Hoogly, and the hrealvlng out of tlio civil 
war in England, was a time of considerable 
events to the company, at home and abroad. 
(fradnally,tlironghont that period, the foreign 
agents of the company avcvo laying the foun- 
dation of future fortune, where, and bow, 
they suspected not. The reverses of the com- 
})any subserved its ultimate greatness. The 
ravages and sucecasos of the Dutch led to 
their nllimate humiliation, and the triuniidi of 
England and her East Tmlia Conijiany. '^Flic 
states -general would have probably carried 
on a commerce, in Ibe long run, successfully, 
rivalling that of England, had not their grasp- 
ing and venal temper led them to set justice 
and treaty at deliancc, in endeavouring to 
deprive the English of all share in the trade 
of the I'^asterii Archipelago ; but their 
cupidity roused the latent energy and re- 
sources of England, wliieli soon asserted a 
navaLasccndancy in Europe, and ultimately 
all over the world. The English, at the 
period of which we now write, were very soli- 
citous, to injure the commerce both of the Por- 
tuguese and Dutch. That they were just as 
ready to circumvent and damage the Dutch, 
as the latter were to disparage or interrupt 
them, is evident from the correspondence of 
Hir Thomas Roc. Htill, the English were in- 
capable of the cruelties of the Dutch : much 
more were those of the Portuguese im- 
possible to them. In one of 8ir Tlionias j 
Roe’s letters bo writes : — “ The Dutch arc 
arrived at Surat, from the Red Sea, with • 
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some money and southern commodities, T 
have done mj/ best to dtsf/race than) but 
could not turn them out without fnrtlier 
danger. Your comfort is, here «arc goods 
enough for both.” 

In another letter ho says. ** The lOtli, 
11-tli, and 12lh, I spent in giving the prince 
advice that a ])ntch ship lay before Surat, 
and would not declare upon what design it 
came until a fleet arrived, which was ex- 
pected at the first fit season. 'Phis 1 im- 
proved, to fill their heads willi jealousies of 
the designs of the Dutch, and the dangers 
that might arise from thorn, which was well 
taken ; and, being domanded, I gave my 
ad\ice, to prevent coming to a rupture with 
them, and yet exeliulc them tlio trade of 
India.*’ Here the Jhiglish ambassador, so 
scrupulous and just in many affairs, aiul es- 
pecially where he was personally concerned, 
acted towards the Dutch, as ho so bitterly 
com])laiucd that the Portuguese acted to- 
wards his own countrymen ; but it is more tlian 
probable tlic representative of England was 
obliged by. his instructions to act thus, and 
ncccssUas non hahef leges. Besides, the ])ro- 
vocations received by the British, from botli 
Portuguese and Dutch, wore so frequent and 
severe, that they could not but oj)j)osc 
those nations, if there were any British trade 
to be established. 

The grand occasion of quarrel with the Dutch 
was spice. The English enjoyed a good 
trade in jicpper, from their connection with 
Sumatra and Java, hut the trade in the finer 
spices, such as cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon. »Src., 
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liad l)een cxclnsivoly in the liamls of tlie 
and was at tin's period becoming 
a nion()j)oly in tlio bands of tlic Hollanders, 
ddie English boeaiiie infonsely eager to break 
np this inoiioj)()ly by fair trade ; the Dutch 
to keep it l)y force of anus. The English 
sent out agents from nantam to Aniboyna, 
I>anda, and several r)l]»er islands, reputed for 
tlieir production of superior spices; andfinally, 
after much mortification and disappointment, 
they established a ' factory at IMaeassar, 
tlieii deemed an cligihlo de]H)t for Fpioc 
brought from other places, and which itself 
])r(Hlnced sni)erior rice, that might bo made 
available as an article of exchange, and which 
cuuld he jn-ocured hv l)artering it for the fine 
cloths of Central India. 

The general state of affixira, and proapeota 
of traffic, may he gathered from the reports 
made by the agents, soon after the company was 
fairly settled in factories on the coast of 
India. ]\Ir. l\lill thus sums up the tonour 
and substance of these reports : — “ That 
Surat was the place at which the cloths of 
India could host he obtained, thougli nothing 
could thei \3 bo disposed of in return, except 
(diina goods, apices, and money : that large 
quantities of Indian wove goods might be 
sold, and gold, camphor, and henjainin ob- 
tained, at the (wo factories of Achccu and 
Tokoo, on the Island of Sumatra : that 
Ilantam afforded a still larger demam^ for 
the wove goods of India, and aiijipliod pep- 
])cr for the I‘]nropean market : that .lacatra, 
fJambcc, and Polania, agreed with the two 
I'urmcr places in the articles both of demand 
and suj»ply, thougli both on a sinallcr scale: 
that Siam might afford a large vent for 
similar commodities, and would yield gold, 
silver, and deer -skins for the flaj)an market : 
that English cloth, load, dcor-skins, silks, 
and other goods, might ho disposed of at 
Japan, for silver, copper and iron, though, 
hitherto, want of skill had rendered ihe ad- 
vontiiresto that king<lom un}u\Jitable: that, on 
the Island of iioriioo, diamonds, bc;^oar stones, 
and gold, might he obtained Jit Succadania, 
notwithstanding the mischief occasioned by 
the ignorance of the first factors ; but from 
Hanjarmassin, where the same articles were 
found, it wonhl ho expedient, on account 
of the treacherous character of the natives, 
to withdraw the factory : that the best rice 
in India could be bought, and the wove 
goods of India sold, at Macassar : and, that 
at Banda, the same goods could he sold, and 
nutmegs and mace procured, even to a large 
amount, if tlio obstruction of European rivals 
were removed. Surat and Bantam were the 
scats of the company’s priiicipnl establish - 
Tuents.” 


An attj^mpt was made for the establishment 
of a Scottish East India Company, and a 
royal patent granted in 1(5 18 to Sir James 
Cunningham, but withdrawn, in consequence 
of the interference of the London coni]>any, 
who made compensation for the expenses in- 
ctirrcd. king, in return for this con- 

cession, and with a view of sustaining the 
Russian company, Avlricli had long been in a 
j>rccarious state, prevailed on the East India 
(Company to unite with them in carrying on a 
joint-stock tradc,cach party advancing £;50,tK)0 
per anniini during the continuance of their rc • 
spectivo charters; but the experiment failing 
after a trial of two seasons, the connection 
was dissolved at the termination of the year 
ItilO; the loss of the East India Company 
being estimated at £4(),()()0.* 

The company was much disturbed about 
this time by tlie ])rospect of competition \Aitli 
the French and Danes. The associations for 
Eastern commerce, formed in these ceunlries, 
were not on a scale to appear formiduhle to 
the powerful resources of the Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English ; but nevertheless those 
nations were all nearly as angry at the hare 
prospect of any other ])Ooplc wishing to buy 
spices, where they were i)roLluccd, as they 
were by tlieir rivalry with one another. 
The English appear to have taken more 
alarm at the formation of the Erench and 
Danish companies than the Dutch or Dor- 
tuguose did, and this alarm appears to have 
boon more oxcu'ted by the Danes than by 
the Erench, allliongli the Daiils were oarlitu’ 
upon the groat stage of furious and hitler 
rivalry. In separate chapters, the formation, 
progress, and foreign enterprises of the various 
East India Comjianios njion the continent, — 
other than the rortngnese and Dutch, wliicli 
have been already related, — will lie stated 
and described, so far as relates to tlie object 
of these volniiics. In a former cliaptcr it uas 
mentioned, that negotiations were ojiencd with 
Persia, and a treaty of tra<lc secured, under 
the superintendence of Sir Thomas Roc. 
That acute man, however, dissuaded the 
enterprise, on the ground that the Portiigiiose 
already possessed the commerce between 
Persia and Surat, and that the cxj)eiisc of 
protecting the trade by armaments wonld be 
too great. The general policy of Sir Thomas 
was to avoid, as much ns possible, all armed 
competition, and to sock avenues of trade the 
least exposed to the expense of numerous 
crews, heavy armaments, and forts. The ex- 
perience of the English verified the sagacity 
of these councils. 4'he trade opened in the 
Persian Half mover became very profitable, in 
consequence of the expenses incurred. 

* Milbun/a Oriental Commerce, 
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In the year 1017-18, a new subscription 
was opened by the company in London, which 
reached the enormous sum of £1,600,000. 
This was designated the company's second 
joint-stock.** 

In 1610 negotiations began l)ctwcon the 
courts of England and Holland, to adjust the 
quarrels of the respective East Indian inter- 
ests of tlie two nations. It was agreed on all 
hands that it was disgraceful for allies to 
carry on a commercial competition which 
almost amounted to war. Accordingly, on 
the 17th of July, the terms of this treaty were 
in brief, according to Jiruce, as follows : — 

It was stipulated that there should be a 
mutual amnesty, and a mutual restitution of 
ships and property; that the pepper trade at 
•fava should be equally divided ; that the 
English should have a free trade at Pullicate, 
on the Coromandel coast, on paying half the 
ex])cnscs of the garrison ; and that of the trade 
of the iVIoluccas and Jlandas they should 
enjoy one-third, the Dutch two, paying the 
charges of the garrisons in the same propor- 
tion. Desidc these conditions, which regarded 
llieir opposite ju'etensions, the treaty included 
ariangcmcnts for mutual ju’ofit and defence. 
h].Moli company was to furnish ten ships of 
war, uhich were not to Ijo scut in the Euro- 
pean vetyagos, but employed in India for 
mutual protection ; and the two nations were 
to unite their efforts to reduce the duties 
and exactions of the native governments at 
the different ports. To superintend the ex- 
ecutiem of this treaty a council was appointed, 
to be comp('^^e^l of four memberfi of each com- 
j)any, called tlic Covncil of Defence^ 

The same author says — “ In coiiseqiionce 
of this treaty, by which the English were 
bound to send a fleet of ten ships to India, a 
larger fund was this year raised than had 
bc(;n ])roviiled for any ])reccding voyage : 
£62,PJO in the ])recious metals, and £28,508 
in goods, were exported with the fleet. ^Hic 
return was brought back in a single ship, and 
sold at £108,887.” 

The result, however, was unfortunate, as 
the English commissioners of the council of 
defence reported, that unless measures were 
taken in Europe to check the grasping and 
aggressive proceedings of llollnmi, the trade 
must be abandoned. This impression was 
taken up in England, but it was impossible 
just then to do anything for such a purpose. 

The commercial proceedings, meanwhile, 
arc described by IVIr. Mill, with great brevity, 
in the following paragraph:—'* In 1621-22, 
they were able to lit out only four ships, siip- 
jdied with £12,'.)U() in gold ivnd silver, and 
£()25J ill goods ; the following year, they 
sent five ships, £61,600 in money, and £6130 


in goods; in 1623-24, they equipped seven 
vessels, and furnished them with £68,720 
ill money, and £17,340 in goods. This last 
was a ])rosperoiis year to the domestic ex- 
chequer. Eive ships arrived from India with 
cargoes, not of pepper only, but of all the 
finer spices, of which, notwithstanding the 
increasing complaints against the Dutch, the 
company’s agents had not been jireventod 
frem procuring an assortment. I'lio sale of 
this part alone of the cargoes amounted to 
£485,503; that of the Persian raw silk to 
£07,000; while £80,000, in pursuance of the 
treaty of 1610, was received as compensation 
money from the Dutch.” This compensation 
money was, however, given with the greatest 
relnctanco, and its concession deepened the 
hostility which the Dutch felt, and liad so 
malignantly displayed. Not long after fol- 
lowed the massacre of Amboyna, described in 
the last chapter. 

It may here, however, be observed, that 
the Dutch certainly believed the English 
guilty of a conspiracy at Amboyna to seize the 
fort, and some English writers have conceded 
it. (^aptain Hamilton* affirms it, and even 
palliates, and almost justifies, the severity of 
the Dutch, by references to alleged tortures, 
])erjnries, and ])ersecutions, inllictcd by 
agents of the Englivsli conqiany upon other 
Englishmen, ^Yho, not Jl)eingithc servants of 
the com])any, were called '• interlojicrs,” and 
proscribed, having been deemed fair game 
for the company’s peo[)le to liunt down by 
any means they could. 

Ui)on the allegations of CJaptain Hamilton, 
Professor Wilson, of Oxford, thus animad- 
verts, wliile ho concedes the probability of 
some English plot : — “ It is not inqiossible 
that tlicre was amongst the English on 
Amboyna some wild scheme for the seizure 
of the island. The Japanese were soldiers of 
the garrison, and their ])Osition rendered their 
co-operation of an importance more than 
equivalent to the smallness of their numbers. 
At the same time, the conspirators w’cre 
punislicd with a severity wdiolly unjustifiable. 
It is no extcnnalion of the cruelty of the 
Dntcdi, to argue that the English in India, in 
those days, were guilty of similar atrocities ; 
the fact is not proved, and the probability 
may be questioned : no instance of sueli 
savage barbarity can be quoted against any of 
the English factories or governments, and 
particular acts of severity towanls deserters 
and pirates, are not to he confounded with 
the deliberate cruelties of a ]uil)lic body. 
Even with regard to individual instances, 
however, the evidence is defective: Hamilton 
WTote from rccullcetioii, according to his ow’n 
^\’io Jccontti of the East Indies^ vol. i. p. 303. 
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admission, and liis accusations arc, for the 
most part, pfcncral and vague. It is clsc- 
^vllcro noticed by onr author, also, that ho 
was an intcvloi^cr, and that liis testimony, 
when nufavonrablc to tlio company, must be 
received witli caution. His assertions cannot 
1)0 admitted as conclusive or unsuspicious. 
The conduct of the council of Ambovna 
admits of no doubt, and no ]>lea of ju’ccedent 
or necessity can be justly lieard in its palliation. 
TJic Dutch writers themselves acknowledge, 
that it would have been much hotter to have 
sent the accused to Europe for trial, even 
by the English courts.”* 

The proceedings of the company at home 
assumed but few features of importance up to 
Dili!), when a new charter was (d)taincd. 
The circumstancos which led to it arc thus 
recorded l)y Mr. Mill, on the authority of 
Jh-ucc : — As the sums in gold and silver 
which the company had for several years 
found it noeessaiy to export, exceeded the 
limits to which they were condned by the 
terms of their charter, they had ]>rocccdcd 
annually upon a petition to the king, and 
a special porinission. It was now, however, 
deemed advisable to apply for a general 
license, so large as would comprehend the 
greatest amount which, on any occasion, it 
would bo necessary to send. 'J'he .sum for 
Avliich they solicited ^ this permission wa.s 
£{Sf),()()0 in silver, and £10,000 in gold ; and 
they recommended, as the best mode of 
autiicntioating the privilege, that it should he 
incorporated in a fresh renewal of their 
charter ; which was accordingly obtained.” 

During this period, also, tlie company first 
petitioned the English Mouse of (Commons. 
Epon the death of King James J., and 
the ascent to the throne of Charles I., 
the House of Eommons, as is well known to 
the .'student of English history, gradually as- 
serted more power and influence, which the 
company perceiving, brought its claim.s before 
it, and urged the .straits to whicli it was reduced 
l)y the aggressions of the Dutch. 

Among the incidents in the la.st years ot 
the reign of James were the succes.sion to 
the company of the riglit to juinish their ser- 
vants abroad, both by martial and municipal 
law. This right was granted by the crown 
witho\it the consent of the commons, or even 
consulting them. ]\rr. Mill found among the 
East India papcr.s, in the State Paper Office, 
the material for tlio following paragra])h : — 
“ In the year 1024-2/) the company’s fleet 
to^India consisted of five ships; in ]r)2/jl-2li, 
it consisted of six ships ; and in lb2d-27, of 
seven. In the last of these year.s we gain 

* rirji f/fs (roKrern filers 1foffa,i(/ois^ in the Ilisfoire 
GcMrvh' Voi/ogeUt wii. :3o. 


the knowledge collaterally of one of those 
most important facts in the company’s his- 
tory, which it has been their sedulous care to 
preserve concealed, except when some inte- 
rest, ns now, was to be served by the dis- 
closure. Sir Robert Shirley, who had been 
amba.ssador at the court of Persia, made ap- 
plication to the king and council to order the 
East India Company to pay him .ii2000 as 
a compensation for his exertions and services 
in procuring them a trade with Persia. Tlio 
company, beside denying the pretended ser- 
vices, urged their inability to pay ; stating 
that they had been obliged to contract so 
large a debt as £2iK),000; and that their 
.stock had fallen to 20 j>cr cent, discount, 
shares of £ir)0 selling for no mure than 
£80.” 

.fudging from their own reju’csentations, 
their aftair.s, commercially, wore at (his junc- 
ture an unfavourable aspect. They j)robabIy, 
however, prc.scntcd their case in this dark 
aspect to elude the payment demanded by 
Shirley, and to create a public impression 
that they needed yet more the ])atronage and 
favour of government, nhile they were ren- 
dering great services to the nation. Probably 
no event of the times annoyed the company 
so much as the demands of King James, and 
his admiral, tlio Earl of Buckingham, fur 
share of the prize money, won by its success- 
ful conflicts with the Jh^rtugucse. The king 
demanded £1000 as droits to the crown ; 
the lord high admiral demanded the like 
sum as droit.s to the Admiralty. As the pow'or 
of the king w’as often exorci.scd in an uncon- 
stitutional manner in those da}s, the company 
deemed it discreet sini])ly to raise ol)jcc- 
tions to the demand, and m.ake no farther 
rcsi.stance. To the admiral’s claim they pre- 
sented legal obstacles, and indignant remon- 
strance and pnJc.st. 'J'hcy declared that as 
their shij)s which caj)turcd prizes did not 
carry letters of maivpio from the x\dmiralty, 
it Innl no right to interfere, especiall}^ as the 
armaments by wdiich such captures were made, 
were a heavy co.«t to the company, which had 
to protect its own trade, the state rendering 
very little assistance. These arguments were 
good, for if the government in any form made 
itself a partner in the naval and military suc- 
cesses of the company, it should also take its 
share in losses that were inflicted by the 
armed Portuguese and J)utch. The whole 
matter was brought before the Court of Admi- 
ralty, when it appeared that the prizes of the 
company were to the amount of £100,000 
sterling, and 240,(X)0 reals of eight. The 
unjirineiplcd king, greedy to obtain money, 
insisted on his prerogative ; the claims of the 
high admiral were poslpone<l and eluded, 
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and ]n*obably eventually baffled, for there is 
no evidence of their having over been satisfied. 

Tlie first home event of any importance after 
the royal conccaaion of 162'.), ^Yas the opening of 
a subscription for a third joint-stock. This 
began in 1 661, and was completed in the follow- 
ing year. It amounted to £420,000. AVitbthe 
new Rubscrij)ti()n seven ships were fitted out 
the same year. In 1636-64 five ships were sent 
out. In 1661-65 mention is made of only 
three, but some historians doubt whether that 
year was not more prolific of enterprise. 

The company now complained loudly of 
the “ interlopers private adventurers trading 
to any part of the East on their own account 
wore so considered, and such the}^ were so long 
as tlic comj^any held the royal charter. There 
was, however, a disposition to murmur at 
the slightest infringement of their privilege 
unworthy of a body which had already ac- 
quired so great an inlhienco, and which carried 
on such extensive enterprises. Ihit, in truth, 
the ])r()fits of the trade were far less than the 
public sujiposcd. ]\Io3t of the directors were 
ignorant of political economy, and few of 
their agents had any correct ojnnions as to 
the principles of trade. 4''ho censure of Mr. 
Mill ai)plies too truly to the conduct and in- 
telligence of the company at this period as 
a trading association: — “The company, like 
other nnskilfiil, and for that reason unpros- 
])erons, traders, Iiad always competitors, of one 
doseriptiou or another, to whom they ascribed 
iheir own want of success. For several years 
they had spoken with loud condemnation of 
tlie clandestine trade carried on by their own 
servants, whose ]>rofit they said exceeded their 
own. 'rheir alarms for their exclusive privi- 
leges had for some time been sounded; and 
would have been sounded much louder, but 
for the ascendancy gained by the sentiments 
of liberty.” 'riicir hope that their monopoly 
Avonld escape the general wreck with which 
institutions at variance with the spirit of 
liberty were threatened, could only bo en- 
tertained if its pretensions were prudently 
kept in the shade. The controversy whether 
monopolies, and among others that of the 
company, were injurious to the wealth and pros- 
])crity^of the nation, had already employed 
the press. 

The outcry as to tlic interlopers and jiri- 
vatc traders was one which troubled the 
iniblic as well as the company from the be- 
ginning of the century, and during the embassy 
of Sir Thomas Roe, he advised the directors to 
allow no servant to trade, but to give them 
adequate salaries, and engage their entire 
interests. 'Hie parsimony of Hic company 
to the agents compelled them to trade for a 
enfficient subsistence. The advice of ISir 
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Thomas had only been in part followed, and 
hence the complaints to which Mr. Mill, witli 
a tone of some asperity, refers. 

In 1634-65 a new and remarkahlo episode 
in the history of the company is presented. 
A treaty was formed vith Fortugal for free- 
dom of trade between the Eastern possessions 
of the two countries, and also between tlic 
parent states and the resj)cctivc factories 
and possessions of each. This event was 
hailed in England with as much satisfaction 
as the arrangement with the Dutch ])rcviously 
had been received, and with but little more 
ground for tlie bojic and confidence inspired. 
To the company it turned out to be a great 
danger, for it incited a number of enterprising 
]>erson8 in India to denounce the monopoly of 
the company, and to attempt the formation of 
an indejicndent association. At the head of 
this party was Sir AVilliaiii Courtcu, who suc- 
ceeded in engaging a gentleman of the royal 
bed-chamber, named Endymion Porter, to 
use his inlluencc with the king on its behalf. 
The courtier had little difficulty in persuading 
a monarch so tenacious of his own rights, and 
so thoughtless of the rights of others, ns 
Charles I. The king was jirevailed upon 
to take a sharCy and then there was no 
difficulty in obtaining from him, on behalf of 
the association, licence to trade. The object 
of the king was personal profit, and yet ho 
had the unfaithfulness and cfirontcry to set 
forth in the preamble of the licence, “ that it 
was founded upon the misconduct of the Fast 
India Conij>any, who liad accom])lishod no- 
thing for the good of the nation in proportion 
to the great jiriviloges they had obtained, or 
even to the funds of wliicli they had dis- 
posed.” Cliarles no doubt felt emholdeiicd 
in the perpetration of this treachery by tlic 
opinion of the nation, then hotly engaged in 
discussing monopolies, and the rights of 
kings. The provision of notice to the comjiany 
three years before any abrogation of its 
charter, emboldened many to become adven- 
turers under its guarantee; the violation of 
this compact was worthy of a piinco who 
could keep no faith with his subjects, wdicther 
the matters which demanded it were religious, 
political, or commercial. 

Courten’s Association, as the newly licensed 
company was called, persevered, and sent out 
ships. In 1637-68 several ships of the new 
comiiany returned home laden with Eastern 
produce, suitable to the English market, 
ivhich brought a ready sale ami great profit. 
In consequence of the alarm and petitions of 
the old company, the ])rivy council came to 
the conclusion that the two companies should 
avoid all collision by Courtcirs Association 
seeking new ports, and the East India Com- 

c 
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pnny not toucliing at any place wlierc Coiir- 
ten’s people erectcil a factory. The l^jiflt India 
(Jumpaiiy j^roseented it.T i)rotcsts against al* 
rivalry ; the king wns so overwhelmed with 
complaints from all classes of his subjects, ex- 
cept the highest in birth and privilege, that 
he became extremely solicitous to quell this 
new tninnlt, which, like so many others in his 
reign, he had himself done so much to raise, 
'riio privy council were directed to form a 
committee to investigate and settle matters, 
and, if possible, conciliate conflicting parties 
ami interests. The council, however, did 
none of those things — hero also perpetrating 
the neglect, and displaying the folly, which 
ere long convulsed the nation, and for a time 
left the throne blood - stained and vacant. 
Charles was obliged to do something about 
the company, “ to satisfy the iioblenieii and 
gentlemen who were adventurers in it,” and, 
according to Bruce, the licence to Conrteii 
was withdrawn. Ilis party complained bit- 
terly that the king bad betraycfl them, en- 
tangling lliem in undertakings bciicatli the 
o'gis of his protectinii, and tlien in the mo- 
ment of hope ami trial abandoning them. 

'riio affairs of the company now assumed 
an asj)ect of confusion which it would be iiu- 
])ossihle to describe, but their allairs had been 
conducted w'ith so much disorder, their ac- 
counts kept ill a manner so complicated and 
impracticable, the agents abroad had looked 
so little after the comjiaiiy’s projiorty, being 
taken up w’itli their oivn barter and ex- 
changes, that it is extraordinary bankruptcy 
di<l not imnieiliately onsiio. The pro]>rlctors of 
‘‘the third joint-stock” demanded tliat that 
]>articular adventure should he brought to a 
clo.-ic, and that its j>roperty in India slionld 
he brought home. 'Flic difficulty of ernu- 
plyiiig with this demand w'as greater tliaii 
the aggregate capacity of the directors could 
accomplisli. ]Mill, quoting Bruce, dejnets the 
conditions of things tlius : — **Jt might have 
been disputed to whom the immovable pro- 
perty of the company, in houses and lands, 
in both India and England, acquired by 
])ai ts indiscriminately, of all the joint-stocks, 
belonged. Amid the confusion which per- 
vaded all parts of the company’s affairs, this 
question had not begun to he agitated : hut 
to encourage snhscri]>tion to the new joint- 
stock, it was laid dowm as a condition, ‘ That 
to prevent inconvenience and confusion, the 
old company or adventurers in the third joint- 
stock should have sufficient time allowed for 
bringing home their property, and should 
send no more stock to India, after the month 
of May.’ It Avonld thus appear, that the pro- 
jirictors of the third joint-stock, and by the 
same lulo'- tkc proprietors of all preceding 


stocks, were, without any scruple, to be de- 
prived of their share in what is technically 
called the dead stock of the company, though 
it had been 'wholly purchased with their 
money. There w'as another condition, to 
which inferences of some importance may he 
attached ; the subscribers to the new stock 
were themselves, in a general court, to elect 
the directors to whom the inanagciiient of the 
fund should be committed, and to renew that 
election annually. As this was a neiv court 
of directors, entirely belonging to the fourth 
joint-stock, it seems to follow that the directors 
in whose hands the third joint-stock had been 
placed, must still have remained in oflice, for 
the winding up of that concern. And, in 
that case, there existed, to all intents and 
purposes, two East India Companies, two 
separate bodies of proprietors, and two sepa- 
rate courts of directors, under one charter. 
So low, ho'wcvcr, wms the credit of blast India 
adventure, under joint-stock management, 
now reduced, that the project of a new sub- 
scription almost totally failed. Cnly the 
small sum of JC‘22,50() was raised. lJj)on tin's 
a memorial was presented to the king, hut in 
the name of wliom — whether of the new' sub- 
scribers, or the old — wdiether of tlic court of 
directors belonging to the old joint-stock, or 
of a court of directors chosen for the new'’, 
does not appear. It set forth a number of 
unhappy circumstances, to wOiich was ascribed 
the distrust which now attended joint-stock 
adventures in fiidia; and it intimated, hut 
in very general terms, the necessity oT encou- 
ragement to save that branch ol commerce 
from total destruction.” The failing credit of 
the company, the alarming ascendancy of tim 
Dutch in the Eastern Archipelago, and the 
political conflicts at homo, all c(mihined to 
render it impossible to raise a new joint- 
stock. 

In this state of affairs the company in- 
curred a now blow from the king. Having 
resolved to make war upon his subjects, and 
not possessing ])ccnniary roBonrees for the 
task wdiich ho imposed upon himself, the 
king seized nil the peiiper of the company, 
offering to purchase it on credit, w’hieJi he 
:lid, ami then immediately sold it for ready 
money. ’J’hc parliament was subsequently 
unwilling to acknowledge any responsibility 
or this and other acts of the king, and his 
najesty appears to have given himself no 
concern as to the repayment. Bruce repre- 
sents the company as receiving back a por- 
ion by remission of customs, but Professor 
^Yileon believes that they never received 
any compciTsation. Thus, in every form, 
Cliarles I. was pcifKliouH and oppressive 
to the company. Ilis cajirico, aelfishncss, and 
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injustice nearly extingiiislied the existence of 
a body, destined however, to live for great 
achievements. Probably the company would 
not have survived the jdunder of the stores of 
]»epper by the king, had not some of the agents 
abroad sustained by loans its sinking credit. 

The conduct of the king became more and 
more infatuated, until the fury of the civil 
wav shook every institution in England to its 
Ibiindation, and the East Fudia (Joinpany suf- 
fered its full j)roportion of the disasters wliich 
the royal obstinacy and unconstitutional vio- 
lence entailed upon all. Among the acts of 
this sovereign wliicli most disturbed public 
contidence was tbo seizure of the money lodged 
ill the Tower by the merchants. Previous 
to tlie year 1040, the merchants of London 
lodged their money in tbo INlint at the Tower 
as a ])laco of scemity. king’s inability 

to meet the tScotlisb firniy, wliich was then 
approaching the borders of England, con- 
strained him to call the parliainont together, 
which h.ad not been suninioned for twelve 
years, for the ])ur])0sc of obtaining supplies. 
TJicse being refused until their grievances 
were redros.^od. ])arliaineut was hastily dis- 
solved by the king, who, upon some alleged 
ground that the City of London had occn- 
])iod more lands in Ireland than was granted 
l)y their charter, forcibly borrowed of the mev- 
ehanU X20iM)()0 of (heir money thou lodged in 
t lie wer. This led the merchants to withdraw 
their ileiiosils, and to place tliem in the hands 
of golilsmiths, whoso business till then was 
to buy and sell plate and foreign coins, and 
to melt and cause them to coin some at the 
Mint, and with the vest to supply the refiners, 
plate-makers, ami merchants, as they found 
the price vary. 'They became lenders to the 
king, whose wants led him to anticipate the 
rcveiinc, and who gave orders or letters on 
the exchequer for the interest.” 

Such was the condition of the company’s 
affairs at home that, d priori, tlie reader may 
conclude affairs abroad, so far as depended 
upon the management and resources of (he 
compiiny, di<l not jirospcr. In the earlier 
years of the period of which wo treat, there 
wore some sncoosses, hut these were almost 
entirely confined to the continent of India, 
and tlie neighbouring seas. 

The foundation, at Jacatra, of a colony, 
upon which the J)utch ])eo[)lc concentrated 
their power in that direction, had consider- 
able intliienco upon the progress of ntfairs in 
the eastern Asiatic isles. The Dutch were 
nearly always at war with tlio King of nantam, 
who was the ally of the English. Several 
times Eiiglisli interests tliore appeared upon 
the point of destruction, and the King of 
Bantam in peril of the loss of his dominions. 


The English settlement was repeatedly at- 
tacked, and once burnt down, and the palace 
of the king partly demolished. 

A few months previous to the arrangement 
of 1(119 between the two companies, Sir 
Thomas Dale combined bis forces, of some 
ships which lie cominandcd, with the forces 
of the King of Bantam, for the expulsion of 
the Dutch from Jacatra. This expedition 
was successful, and the natives of the place 
undertook its defence. The Javanese sol- 
diers who occiijiied tlio ])Iaco were neither 
bravo nor vigihint, and surrendered U])()U the 
next demonstration of the Duteli. This loca- 
lity was clioscn by tlie latter* for the foun- 
dation of a fortified city, which, after the 
ancient name of Holland, was called Batavia. 
Tliat became the great scat and centre of 
Dutch oriental ])ower and commerce, and 
continues so to tliis day. It was at Jacatra, 
or Batavia, that the council of defence already 
referred to fixed its (piartcrs, hut the viettny 
of the Dutch admiral, (k)cn, left unfavonrahle 
influences, which caused animosity to rankle 
in the hearts of men of both nations. “The 
president and council,” as the four English 
representatives constituting the council of 
defence at Batavia wore called, were much 
dissatisfied that the ships destined for Java 
and the Hjiico Lslnnds were detained in the 
Arabian Sea and Indian (.)cean, to the groat 
detriment of the pepper export, but events 
jiroved that tliesc ships were more jirofitahly 
employed than tliey couhl have been loading 
jiepper at Batavia or Bantam. In like manner 
the factories at Sumatra detained ships \\hicli 
wore also to have brought away lading from 
Java, hut so uncertain was the conduct of 
llic Dutch, that the factors at Sumatra appear 
to have had good reason for their eoiKlnet. 
'rhese discontents, however, between the com- 
pany’s agents abroad led to conflicting 
“ativices” in the communications received at 
home, and embarrassed the direett-rs. 

’fhe expiration of the truce between Spain 
and Holland, in lf>2l, left the Dutch cruisers 
once more at liberty to attack Portuguese in- 
terests, which they did with an energy that 
inspired still further desire for a scope to 
their activity, and the English, contrary to 
treaty, were also assailed. Dutch writers 
allege that the English settlers in the Baiul.as, 
Polcroon, Rosengin, and yantore, conspired 
with the natives against the legitimate influ- 
ence of Jlolland, which claimed a right to 
the sovereignty of these isles. I'ho admirals 
and merchants of the st.ates-general were, 
however, always faneving conspiracies, or in- 
venting them ns ]»retexls for thedr aggressions. 
Accoriiing to the testimony of their apologists, 
* Sru cliiij)lor oil the Dulcii ia Tiur..'i and the l^ai-t. 
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just as the English conspiracies were ripe, the 
opportune arrival of the Dutch admiral, Coen, 
saved the settlers, and restored the interests 
of his nation. lie inflicted severe punish- 
ment both upon the native and English con- 
spirators, eftectually protected Batavia, and 
established it in superior strength, and covered 
the designs of the English ^^ith humiliation. 

The English factory at Bantam had been 
removed to Batavia, on the faith of the treaty 
of conciliation and partnership between the 
two companies, concluded in Europe. The 
English agents now desired to return to their 
former position, but the Dutch opposed that, 
on the ground, oj)cnly confessed, that it might 
injure their newly consolidated oriental me- 
tropolis, Batavia. Thus it became evident 
that the Dutch had resolved by force to put 
au end to the trade of all rivals, and to hold 
under the camion s mouth the monopoly of 
trade in the Eastern Archipelago. 

The English trade with .Fava had now been 
extinguished, unless carried on to a small ex- 
tent under restrictions haughtily and inso- 
lently imposed. The commerce with Japan 
became similarly circumstanced, lii a former 
chapter the English were described as obtaining 
from the emperor charters the most favourable 
at Firando and Joddo. The Dutch attacked 
these places while peace existed between 
England and the statos-gencral, and the two 
East India companies were in ostensible 
partnership. No provocation had been given, 
no plea of sovereignty was set up, but upon 
the old pretext of prior occupation, the assault 
was made with sanguinary violence by an 
ovcrwlielming force. The English could make 
no effectual resistance ; they had to flee into 
the interior, where, protected by the natives, 
they escaped ; otherwise they would have 
shared the fate of their compatriots at Amboyna. 

Soon after those misfortunes the company’s 
agents retired from Java to the Island of 
Lagundy, in the Straits of Sunda. Tlie per- 
sons who selected this position were as little 
skilled in sanitary seience as English agents 
and commanders have generally been since; 
and the result was a severe mortality, ^^hich 
in twelve months carried off nearly two hun- 
dred men. The distress of the settlers was 
so great, that they could not muster men suffi- 
cient in number to work a vessel to bear them- 
selves away to any of the r]nglish factories. 
The Dutch showed some mercy by bringing 
them, away to Batavia. The “Pangram,” 
or King of Bantam, their steady friend, again 
offered them the means of re-establishing the 
factory at his capital ; this was accomplished 
ill Di2U, the Dutch being at that juncture 
unable to oppose, as the Emperor of iFava 
besieged Batavia with eighty thousand men. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties to whieh the 
company at lioiiie, ainl its agents abroad, were 
exposed during this period, attempts were 
made to open np a tratle with China, whore, 
it was believed, if a commerce could he se- 
cured, it would render especial profit. From 
Firando and 'i\vwan the English made re- 
peated attcmjits to create a Chinese trade, 
whieh, considering the infancy of those set- 
tlements, reflected credit n])on the agents and 
the commanders of ships. 

According to the twenty-sixth article of 
the treaty of defence, the two companies 
were jointly to open a free trade to Cliina.” 
Jhit tJie policy and proceedings of the rivals 
were preciscl}'^ the same on the (fliineso 
coasts as among the Spice Islands. They diil 
not, liowcver, make any pretence of justice 
in their conduct in the Ciiiiiesc waters. They 
had no exclusive ])rivileges or j)ro-oceui)atiou 
to plead, yet, neither tlic treaty, nor the fear 
of reprisals, nor a sense of the friendship 
wliich subsisted between England and the 
statcs-general, eonld restrain the avidity of 
(he Dutch company, -n* render them eipiita- 
hle to their allies.”* ’I'he coin)>any established 
their factories at Tywan ami Formosa, with 
every jirosjiect of working a remunoraihe 
trade, and of securing an o])ening at Amoy. 
Formosa was an object of their amhition, be- 
cause of the alleged variety of its ]>ro(luce ; 
and it was reported that Jhiglish goods 
brought (hither from the Chinese province of 
Fo-kicn, in Chinese junks, sold well. ^J’he 
Cliinesc were then busy colonizing Formosa, 
chiefly because of its ]>rodu(?tiveness in rice ; 
and as Formosa gathered an industrious Chi- 
nese j)opulation, who worked as its own wild 
people would not do, a demand for l‘]nghVli 
goods increased. 

Efforts were made to procure int(U‘courso 
with Canton by means of the Portuguese at 
IMacao; but the governor would not allov/ 
any Englisli settlers without sanction from 
Europe. When the English Rucccc<led in 
gaining access to Canton, it was under pro- 
visions wliich restricted their ojierations ex- 
ceedingly ; all ships, guns, and ammunition 
must he sent on shore, and heavy dues and 
exactions submitted to, which were tanta- 
mount to j)lunder. The (fliincso nation vas 
also much disturbed, the minds of men were 
unsettled, and a predatory and contentious 
spirit scorned to prevail among the whoh' 
l>eoplc. 

As soon ns tlic Dutch found the English 
seeking a trade, they not only attacked and 
plundered their ships, but they committed 
extensive piracy on Chinese junks, sinking and 
burning the vessels, and slaying their crews, 
* Auber. 
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proclaiming themselves to be lilnglisli, anti 
committing those enormities under the flag of 
England. The result was as they expected — a 
prejudice against the British was spread all 
along the coasts of Cliina. It became the 
habit of the Dutch at that time in every sea, 
when they wanted to perpetrate a dishonest 
or violent deed, to hoist English colours, and 
declare themselves Englisli to their victims. 

^riio court of directors in London had their 
aftention called more especially to the condi- 
tion and pros])ect8 of a Chinese commerce by 
their agents at Bantam. 'Blie following is a 
curious and interesting expos'- of the opinions 
and hopes of the fir.st British essayists in 
Chinese commerce. It is a document sent by 
the “ presidency” at Bantam in 1021^ : — 

“Ooncerning the trade of China, two 
things are especially made known unto the 
worhl. The one is, the abundant trade it 
affordeth ; the second is, that they admit no 
stranger into their country. 

“}sf. Question. Whether the hhnperor of 
t/hina rc.-iides inu»r the sea or within the laud? 

''Anstrrr. He rosiii tli within the land, 
seventy days’ Jo'irney irom these sens, in a 
city called reipiin, situale in 4S degrees to- 
wards I he '.Partarian borders, d^e. 

Quf'st. \\'hetber our king might not 
send to visit liiin, and whether our king’s 
pef>ple and bhij)ping might not be permitted to 
liave trade, and to pass and repass with safety ? 

“yB/s. No poo|)lo may be admitted to travel 
within tlie land ; neither will the Emperor admit 
converse or commerce with any prince or 
])et)ple. Ill some }daccs that border on the 
coast or coniines of other princes, there is 
trade tnleratcd by .some iiil'crior governors, 
yet unknown to the emperor, and those Nvith 
limitation; for their vessels, if on sea voyages, 
arc ]»roj)ortioiied for bigness not to exceed 
one hundred and fifty tons, their number of 
men allowed, and their time i;f absence pre- 
scribed. 'Pile like strictness is observed in 
the neighbourly land ; commerce being carried 
on by marts only, held on certain days.” 

In the year 1027, the presidency of Bantam 
referred the court of directors to certain con- 
ferences which were opened with intelligent 
Chinese as to trade between their country and 
Japan. 

In lOl'iO the president of the English fac- 
tory of Surat, having been engaged in nego- 
tiating with the governor of the Portuguese 
Bettlenient at Coa, for a treaty of peace 
betw’een the two nations in India, the court 
of directors expressed the extreme plca.siirc 
whicli such a jirospcct afforded to them, and 
their desire, should such a tre(jty be brought 
to pass, that advantage should be taken of it 
for the pur])oso of facilitating the trade 


between India and China. When the treaty 
was effected, the company renewed the ex- 
pression of tlicsc wishes, and upon the arrival 
in India of the ratification of the treaty by 
the King of Spain, the viceroy at Coa pro- 
posed to the council at Surat, that a ship 
should be freighted, partly by each coinpauy, 
and sent to Canton. The British shiji, Lon- 
don, was selected for this purjiosc. 1’liis was 
the first British ship that sailed from India to 
]\Iacao : directions were tliereforc given to bo 
exceedingly scrupulous to create no jireju- 
dice in the minds of the Chinese. The ship 
reached Macao in tluly, 1 (lllo. The governor’s 
conduct jnstilied the comjilaints made from 
Eirando and Bantam, that he paid no atten- 
tion to his sujicrior at Coa, and that the 
Portuguese in China were in revolt against 
the Portuguese in India. The functionary 
at Macao would not allow the supercargoes, 
either Britisli or Portuguese, to reside on 
shove, and in all ways, short of direct ex- 
pulsion, hindered the new trade. 

At this juncture tlie shijis of Courten’s 
Association arrived, and hostilities between 
them and the servants of the company at 
once began. ^i’ho effect upon the Chinese 
was to lead them to believe that some under- 
hand proceeding, hostile to themselves, was 
on foot, the spectacle of the ships of tlie same 
nation being in hostility appearing to tbcni 
incoinprelicnsiblo. 

The Dutch, perceiving how matters stood, 
attacked both Portuguese and Briti.sh, ami 
for a time there appeared but little chance of 
the allies resisting the superior force of the 
.shij>s of the .states-gencral. TJie Portuguese 
fought badly, and their want of prowess 
caused the English to despise them so much 
that they lost all confidence in any good re- 
sult from the alliance. The Dutch were, 
however, defeated in their attempt to compier 
IMacao, and ictired to the Pescadores, where 
tliey built a fort, from which to annoy ami 
I plunder Chinese, Portuguese, and Britisli 
indiscriminately. 

Having presented to tlic reader a succinct 
account of the condition of the company’s in- 
terests, and the events which befell them in tho 
earliest sphere of its operations in the Eastern' 
Seas — as the Archipelago and the Chim'>e 
w’aters were called, in coiitra-distinetion to 
the Indian Ocean and Arabian Sea — a new 
series of events remain to he related in con- 
nection with those. 

The English, ns has been shown in former 
chapters, obtained, after much difficulty in 
negotiations, settlements in continental India ; 
and, as has also been shown, tlicrc w’aa at the 
outset great danger to the factories, from the 
hostile rivalry of the Portuguese. 
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When the Enj^lisili ohtained ])crmission to 
estiihlish £i factory at Surat, fliey fouml that 
place a very coiiaulerablo cinporiuiu. It was j 
one of the most ancient in Jiulia, for it is 
mentioned in the Rumagnsrc, a poem of very 
great anti(iuity. After the L^Jrtugue80 dia- 
covered the passage hy the Cape, it became a 
jdacc of large export, especially of pearls, 
diamonds, ambergris, civet musk, gold, silks, 
cottons, si)ices, indigo, saltpetre, Jind fragrant 
woods. 1 1 had, from the time of ]Mohammedan 
ascendancy, been ajun’tof embarkation for pil- 
grims on their way to ^Iccca, and of debarka- 
tion for them (ui their return from Arabia. 

In II) 12, ^Yhcn Captain Jiest obtained per- 
iiiirision to establish a factory, he left ten 
persons, and a stock of UKKK) to ]mrchaae 
goods.* The Dutch, hearing of the English 
settlement, made arrangements to enter into 
the competition going on tlicre between the 
British and Portuguese, but did not arrive 
until H) 17, and tlicn were driven thither by 
a storm, some of their shij)s having been 
wrecked. The English succoured them, and 
even assisLeil them in disposing of their car- 
goes to advantage. U’his kinduesa was not 
generously requited. 

^Plie English coutimied to trade as peace- 
ahly at Surat as tlie jealousies of rival nations 
allowed, and great hopes W’orc entcrtaiuo<l by 
the residents, that the Pcr.dau trealy (already 
referred to) would open up a mine of wealth. 
In virtue of tliat treaty tlie Englisli wore 
permitted to build a factory and a fort at 
Jask. Accordingly, two shi])s were sent tlicre 
in ir)21, ami found the port blockaded by a 
Portuguese fleet, consisting of five large ships 
and fifteen small craft. The English returned to 
iSurat, and informed the president of wdiat he 
had seen. 1hvo other ships reinforced them, 
and returned to Jask, wliere, notwithstanding 
tlie great disparity of vessels, the British forccil 
their way in. The Por nguese retired to 
Ormuz, wliere they refitted and rofro.shed, 
that island having then been in their pos.ses.sioii 
for 120 years. Sailing thence for Jask, they 
drew up in line of battle, and ojicncd a 
can nomule upon the Eiiglisli with their large 
vof-sels, while the small craft, as in an earlier 
con diet at Surat, attempted to board ; the 
general result was a decisive victory on the 
part of the English. The Persians w^ere as 
pleased as the Indians w’crc at the first 
Englisli victory at Surat, and ])ro]iosod to 
the English an allied expedition to Orninz, 
to expel the Portuguese from tlicir long- 
established depot. 'J'lie naval jiortion of the 

The reader uill fiiid the fullest and best account of 
the history of this settlement in a work entitled, The 
Kiiglhh in Western India^ being the early history of the 
factory at »Surat., by Philip Anderson. 


' expedition w'as famished by the Englisli, 
I the military part by the Persians, but the 
whole was under English direction. 'J'ho 
naval force of the British w'as very dis- 
proportionate, hut the military contingent of 
the shah w'as, in I^higlish hands, a formidahlo 
element of the assailing force. The English 
had received instructions from their own 
government not to molest the subjects of tlie 
King of Spain, tlie Stuarts always having 
a friendly feeling to Homan Catholic princes. 
The British, however, disobeyed those orders 
in this case, and carried the Persian forces 
to Ormuz. 1'he jdaee w'as assaulted and 
cajiturcd in 1022. The victory w’as complete; 
the Portuguese ])roved tlicinselvcs inferior 
even to the Persians in arms, when the 
latter WTre well led. ^I'he shah took pos- 
session of the island, hut the English received 
a fair jiroportion of the i)rize, and, luoreovcr, 
a moiety of the customs of (jrombroon was 
conceded to them. This was of some im- 
portance, as the English had already a factory 
there since 10 IJ. Gombroon was on tlie 
mainland, nearly ojipositc to Ormuz, in luiigi- 
tude o4-lo cast, and latitude 27-10 north. 
The Dutch bad established a factory tlieiv? 
two years before this event, ami their morti- 
fication and rage were boundless that the 
Engli.sli should be placed “ over Ibcir lieaJs.” 

A condition w'as a])pGiided to the grant of 
the customs at Gombroon ; namely, that the 
Engli.sli should keep the gulf fr-oe of ])irates. 
This tli(?y did until lt)80, wdien they failed to 
perform it, and the privilege was resumed by 
the shall. 

Tlie Dutcli, so kindly fostered .at Surat as 
guests, soon returned as comjielitors. ^i'licy 
were bettor traders than the English, and liad 
larger capital ; llicir habits also w^re more 
economical, and the English .accused tliem of 
carrying on their business and rcgnl.aliiig 
, their personal exponditure ])ennriously. ^Thcy 
w’crc, how’cver, hospitable, and lived well; 
they also j)aid their servants much better 
tlian the London company did, which enabled 
their agents to give tlicm.scdves more com- 
pletely up to advance the interests of tlieir 
employers. Nevertheless, they conducted 
their business at Ics.s cost ; .all w’aste was 
avoided, no money was fixed ” that <!ould 
bo “ kept in liaml their payments were 
prompt, and their credit therefore good, and 
in mo.st of these respects they were very un- 
like tlieir rivals. Tlie English trade at Surat 
soon began to .suffer, and the company me- 
morialised the government at home against 
the Dutch, as giving a larger price for Indian 
commodities, , and selling European goods 
low'cr than they did. The idea of the com- 
pany \vas not that the English trader bIiouKI 
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outbid tliG Dutch, and undersell them in a fair 
commercial competition, but that the govern- 
ment at home should use force or diplomacy 
to rid them of the competitors. 

While the British were thus troubled by 
the Dutch at Surat, the Portuguese made 
another eilbrt to snatch from the victorious 
English the renown of their recent achieve- 
ments. In 1(580 the viceroy of Goa received 
a reinforcement of nine ships and tvA'o 
thousand soldiers ; and, backed by this de- 
monstration, opened negotiations with the 
Mogul for the recovery of the exclusive trade 
of Surat. Eivc English ships arrived for 
trade at that place, and as they entered the 
])ort of Swally, the Portuguese attacked them, 
but were beaten off. The disparity of force 
was too great for the English to inflict any 
severe punishment upon their foes, who con- 
tinued to harass the British squadron, and 
keej) up incessant skirmishes. Finally, by 
a bohl attempt to set fire to the English 
squadron, the Portuguese hoj)od to accom- 
jdish their purpose, 'rhis failed: the English 
again inflicted chastisement upon the opposing 
ileet, and lauded their goods in safety. 

Surat and its immediate vicinity were not 
the only sp(;ta in continental India upon 
which the English lai<l a tenacious hold at 
this juncture. In L(’»28 they purchased from 
the nazV/, or chief, of the district, a piece of 
ground on the (Joroinandel coast, and the 
year following built a factory, and fortified it 
by mounting twelve pieces of cannon, guarded 
by about a fourth of a military company of 
“ factors and soldiers." ^J'his is the first we 
hear of “soldiers ” in the service of the com- 
jjany ; their cm])b)ymcnt is, by most writers, 
assigned to a later j)criod. It docs not, however, 
appear, from any information extant, whether 
these soldiers were natives or Euroj)eana. 

Fortified factories or forts were now con- 
sidered necessary to the security of the com- 
pany’s trading stations. Miss Martincau 
says, “ 1 1 was the king, Charles I., who 
bad brought the company round to the 
convietion that they must have forts and 
she assigns the reasons given by the king, in 
103o, for granting a licence to a rival com- 
pany, as tlic occasion of working this change 
in their ojunion. It may be, that the 
directors at homo were infiucnccd to oficr 
their cucourageiueut to the building of forts, 
in consequence of Charles making their not 
having done bo a pretext for creating another 
association to trade in the Ji]ast ; hut it is re- 
markable that that society from the outset 
j)rotestcd, iu the language of Hir Thomas 
Roe, against forts as a waste of money and 
incompatible with trade. Tlie agents of the 
company were, however, convinced of the 


importance and essential requirement of 
fortified positions years before Charles issued 
the document in question, as their proceedings 
at Armcgan and else where show. Indeed, 
this authoress ])laccs the matter much in this 
light, when she thus describes the proceedings 
of the company’s agents at this period : — 
“Piece gooils, then in groat demand — the. 
delicate muslins and soft cottons of the 
Deccan — were to he had more easily on the 
Coromandel coast than on the ^\estenl, and 
the company attenq^ted to set uj) several 
factories or depots there. \Vc read of four, 
besides the ^Madras establishment ; hut Euro- 
pean rivals wore hardy, and native govern- 
ments were harsh, and one after another was 
given up, or transferred to some safer place — 
to ho again removed. Under these difficul- 
ties, men began to talk again of forts. It 
might he true that garrisons would absorb all 
the profits of trade ; hut it was clear that 
trade could not go on without garrisons. No 
help was to he had from home. During the 
civil war there, nobody had any attention to 
spare for India ; and the company’s agent 5 
must take care of themselves. iMie forts were 
ail hnnd)lc enough affair ; and the iiati\e 
soldiers who were hired to hold them ^^ore 
armed with anything which came to hand, 
from how^s and arrows to damaged muskets ; 
hnt the company had now a military front to 
show, and was pretty sure to be soon called 
on for evidenoes of its military quality." 

Miss IMartineau considers that by those 
forts “ a new institution w as fairly ostahlislied, 
which annulled the iiurely ])acific character 
of British settlements in India." Although 
these remarks of this gifted lady were called 
forth by the establishment of Fort St. (Rmrge, 
in Madras, in 1(^10, they are not justified by 
that circumstaneo. Fort St. George, as well 
as previous and minor erections of a military 
nature, were simply defensive. They wore 
no more a symptom of dcj)arture from pacific 
principles and purposes, than w ould he the fact 
of a quiet citizen procuring a polieonian to 
watcli his house when lie knew' it was an 
object of assault by thieves. The de.^iies of 
the English merchants and their agents at 
this time w’crc “ purely pacific.” 

The reinforcementy of the viceroy of Goa 
placed Ormuz in danger, as that fiinctif)narv 
openly boasted of his intention to reconquer 
it, and to destroy the English factory on the 
mainland. These boastings proved ^ain, as 
the purposes w’ore never executed, the courage 
of the English, and the nninhers of the Per- 
sians, rendering their execution iinpos^'ihle. 

The British had established a factory at 
lilasulipatam, but removed it. Subsequently, 
as they became more anxious for a trade on 
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the eastern shores of Benp^al, negotiations were 
opened with the King of Oolcoiula, wlio pro- 
mised that former grievances should he re- 
dressed, and coneessions were made of such 
a nature as induced the company to make 
JMasnlipatani again a port of trade. Tlie 
agents of tlie company at Agra and Surat 
prevailed upon the j\Iognl government to grant 
permission to o])en trade at Piplee.* It was 
for the better government of these stations, 
that the station at Bantam was again raised 
to the rank of a prcsidene 3 ^ 

A trade in popper with the JMalabar coast 
was actively prosecuted wlien the treaty with 
Portugal was made. This step the company 
was constrained to take hy the difliiculty of 
the island trade, in consequence of the vigi- 
lance and armed power of the Dutch. 

One of the most, perhaps the most, important 
of the proceedings of the company’s foreign 
agents, was tlie occupation of Fort St. George, 
at Madras. This arose from the inconve- 
nience of Armogair|- for the chief articles of 
exportation from the coast of Corom.andcl — 
muslin ami other wove goods. The Rajah 
of Ohamlragiri granted, March 1st, 
permission to have a factory at ]\Iadras, to 
the company’s agent, INFr. .Day, who, ns the 
English wore then trading with arms in their 
liands, immediately began to erect a fort, which 
was called St. George. ^.riio directors in 
London heard of these proceedings with 
alarm, but the directors of the factoiy at Surat 
j)revented them from abandoning it ; and thus 
was founded a place wliif-li became the capital 
of a great presidcnc\% larger than the dominions 
of all the jmwers ^Nhicli at that time traded 
and quarrelled around the peninsula, upon so 
prominent a position of which it stood. The 
station was at once placed under the super- 
vision of the president at Bantam. The force 
in Fort St. George was merely nominal ; had 
an attack been made by ei:ber Portngne.se or 
Dutch, it must liave fallen. Its chief dofcnce 
was the goodwill of the rajah. ^ The terri- 
tory granted extended five miles along the 
shore, and one inland. 

^^ont^folnel•y ^^('lrtia alleges it to be Piplee, in Orissa, 
twenty-seven miles from Cuttaek, and in lat. )20 5 north, 
long. So 5S. Mr. Walter Hamilton, Professor WiNon, 
and others, aflirra that it was Piplcc, in ^lidnaporo, twenty- 
eight Tiiiles E.N.K. from Jlalasorc, lat. 21 '42 nortli, 
long. 87'20 E. At this latter jdaee the Duleli traded, 
exporting, aeeording to Mr. Hamilton, two thousand tons 
of salt annually. This wu'iter represents (he removal of 
tlie merehants to Halasorc subscfiucnlly, asin eonseqiiciiec 
of floods deluging the town, and forming a I)ar in the river, 
t Madras was nearly seventy miles south of Armagaii. 

I Miss Martiiicaii, Mr. Martin, and others, allege that 
it was in 1G40. 

§ In the geographical part of the work, the render will 
fiiul minute and correet descriptions of the ])rc8cnt condi- 
tion of the city and presidency of ^ladras. 


[CuAP. L. 

The expenditure upon the fort was eonsiiler- 
able for the times; in 16M it amounted to 
£22.91, and it was calculated that a.s nincli 
more 'ivould he requisite. In that year it was 
deemed politic to render it improgiinblo, and 
for that i>urposc one hundred soldiers were 
assigned to it, but these were from time to 
time reduced. 

The apprehensions of the company that 
Madras was not suitable as a station for trade, 
were not altogether ill-founded. As a port 
it is deficient in convenience, for the reasons 
assigned in the geographical portion of this 
histoiy when de.‘<cribing it. At a period long 
after its establishment, a writer competent 
to pronounce an opinion observed : — “ Owing 
to the want of a scenve port and navigable 
rivers, the commerce of Madras is inferior to 
that of the other jwcsidencics, but all sorts of 
European and Asiatic commodities are pro- 
curable. Besides, the disadvantages above 
mentioned, the Carnatic province considered 
generally is sterile compared with that of 
Bengal, and raises none of the staple articles 
of that ])roviiicc in such (piantities, and at so 
low’ a price, as to admit of competition in 
foreign markets. Provisions are neither of 
so good a ([uality, nor so cheap as in Bengal. 
The water is of a veiy good (pialitv, and sup- 
plied to ships ill native boats at cstablislied 
prices.”* The same writer, describing tlio 
vicinitv, tlius writes : — “ In the neighbour- 
hood of ]\Iadras, tlie soil, when well cultivated, 
ju’odnccs a good crop of rice, provided in 
the wet t?eason the u.sual ejuantity of rain falls, 
and in some places the industry of the natives 
by irrigation creates a incasing verdure. 
^Ihe fields yield two crojis of rice annually. 
In appearance the country is almost as level 
as Bengal, and in general exhibits a naked, 
brown, dirty jdain, with few villages, or any 
relief for the eye, cxcej)t a range of abrupt 
detached hills towards the south.” 

An event of still more consequence than 
the concessions of “ Sroc Hiinga, l\*ayaj)atani,” 
to Mr. Francis J)av, enabling the latter to 
build Fort George, occurred about this time 
— the establishment of the settlement of 
f [oogl)'. H»c circumstances which led to tliis 
event are bettor known than the precise date 
of it. These circurn.stances wore as follow. 
Shah .Jehan, the great ^[ognl, had a favouvitt? 
daughter, named Jehanara : on one occasion, 
after spending the evening with her sire, when 
retiring to her own apartments, she passed too 
closely to one of the lamps that lit a corridor 
of the palace, and set her dro.ss on fire. Fear- 
ful of calling the attention of the guards — 

* tnuf Hi.stonral 7)f‘sn/fj- 

lion of UUuioslttn^ nud il.c Adjacent Conntnes. Jty 
AValtcr Ilaiuilloii. London, 1820. 
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oriental ladies of her rank regarding any ex- 
posure to the gaze of strangers as a cala- 
mity to be avoided at whatever cost — she 
rushed to the harem, her light apparel in 
flames, which the rapidity of her flight of 
course fanned. She fell insensible into tlic 
arms of her attendants, who extinguished the 
fire, but the princess was severely and even 
perilously injured. The emperor summoned 
the chief pliysicians from every part of his 
wide dominions, hut they did not succeed in 
affording such succour as gave hope of her 
final recovery. The surgeons of the English 
East Indiamcn were then thought of by 
the emperor liiniself, who, sending to Surat, 
one (jlabriel iloughtou hastened to obey his 
commands. The result of his skill and counsel 
was, the restoration of the royal lady, and the 
boundless gratitude, not only of herself, hut 
of her sire, and of the court. The emperor 
offered to his henefactor any reward he 
might choose to name within the limits of 
the imperial power to hostow. 'flic noble 
J^]nglishman thought only of his country, 
and demanded for it freedom of trade in 
every part of the empire, then confined to a 
few places, and chiefly to Surat. 1"he princess, 
charmed with the disinterestedness of the 
mrfitcuSj joined her entreaties to his request, 
and the emperor equally surprised, and ad- 
miring the patriotism and generosity of the 
man, conceded the boon. It appears that 
lioughton about the same time rendered valu- 
able services to Prince Shuga, the governor 
of Bengal, and in this case thought also of 
his country rather than of himself. The prac- 
tical consequences of these providential inci- 
<lents were that Shuga, with the consent iiud 
pleasure of the emperor, issued a neshan^ 
or order with warrants from the local go- 
vernors, for the English to trade free in all 
ports of his imperial majesty, and to be 
exempt from all duties, except at Surat, with 
general permisHioii to erect factories. 

1^he h]iiglisli took immediate advantage of 
this, and settled a factory at Hoogly, which 
laid the foundation of their subsequent com- 
merce and empire in Bengal. The precise 
dates of these events, as well ns the modes 
of their occurrence, have been more discussed 
than most others in English East India history. 

The Portuguese had previously had a factory 
at Hoogly, and were ex])elled thence. The 
date of their expulsion has been generally 
fixed at 1C3G ; by some writers, however, in 
H)40 ; and by others, fewer in nnmhcr, at a 
later period. As the English did not enter 
into ]>osscssi()n of Hoogly until some time 
after the Portuguese had been ^riveu out, the 
date of the one event is dependant iqmii the 
other. Stewart, in his llistorj/ of Uaujal, 
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says that Boughton was sent to the imperial 
camp in 1636, and that factories were founded 
in Jlalasore and Hoogly four years after. 
Bruce, in his Annah of the East India Com^ 
panij^ from 1600 to the Union of the London 
and English Companies in 1707-H, affirms 
that file factory was not established in 
Hoogly for eleven or twelve years after the 
period assigned by Stewart, and that the 
visit of Surgeon Boughton to Surat was in 
1645. Mr. Mill assigns to it so late a date as 
1651-52. Professor Wilson leans to the 
opinion of Bruce, and thinks that Stewart 
confounded the permission given to Mr. Day 
to trade at Piplec, in Orissa, with the neshan 
given to Boughton for a general free trade in 
Bengal. The same learned historical critic 
observes — An attempt was made to establish 
a factory at Patna in 1620. In 162 1, a fir- 
man was obtained from Shah Jehan, per- 
mitting the English to trade with Bengal, 
but restricting them to the port of Piplec in 
Midnapore, but the regular connection of tlio 
company with Bengal did not commenee 
until 1642, when a factory was established 
by Mr. Day, at Balasoro.” 

According to Mr. IMill the concession of 
privilege to the English for a general free 
trade was not ns gratefully imparted by the 
emperor and the governor of Bengal, as their 
professions of obligation to Mr. Boughton 
might have led him to suppose would be the 
case; for a sum of three thousand rupees was 
required as a bonus. This was the ostensible 
sum llicn paid, but before a firman was 
issued by the emperor, which w’ns not until 
the reign of Aurungzehe, much more had to 
be expended upon the corrupt imperial offi- 
cers, to remove their opposition or purchase 
their support. 

The erection of the J^lnglish factory at 
Hoogly w’as of great importance,' not only 
to the destinies of India, hut to the imme- 
diate interests of the East India Company. It 
ajipears, how’ever, that much embarrassment 
was experienced from the local authorities, 
notwithstanding the nominal freedom con- 
ceded to the settlers. ^Mr. Walter Hamilton 
says, “The Dutch in 1625, and the English 
ill 1640, w’crc permitted to build factories at 
this place, but their trade was greatly re- 
stricted, and subjected to continual exactions.” 

The w\'iy in which Dr. Cook Taylor sots forth 
the conduct of ^Fr. Boughton is not so honour- 
able to the British surgeon as all other w'ritcrs 
depict it. Dr. Taylor seems to have been 
misled by the jiayment of the three thousand 
rupees, which w’orc not paid to ]\Ir. Boughton 
for his use, but which went to the governor 
of Bengal, and the creatures around him, or 
as some writers opine to the emperor himself. 

D 
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I'he lenrncd doctor thus puts -the transac- 1 represents the settlement at Hoogly as “ the 
tion: — “Jn 16^0, an English physician, Hr. | foundation” of Calcutta, which ho describes 
Bonghton, aceoiuj)aiiied the British envoy us not settled for long after. Fort William 
from the factory at Hnrat to Agra, where the having been bniltinlC07-!)8. It is true that the 
emperor, Shah Jehan, was stationed. The town of Hoogly, being on the Hoogly river, 
favourite daughter of the shah was cured tlie cstahlislunent of a factory in that city led 
of a dangerous illness by the skill %f Dr. | to the consolidotion of a commerce u|>on that 
Bonghton ; llie shall, from gratitude, granted \ stream, and in that jiart of Bengal, otherwise 
to him the right of free trade over the em 2 )irc. | Calcntla would never have been selected ; hut 
'Bids right the doctor sold to the company, ‘ other events, and many sequences flowing from 
who made use of it by establishing a new ; them, contributed to the causes and the ocita- 
faclory on the hanks ot the Hoogly, on a ' sion of a factory at Calcutta, and the erection 
spot convenient for their shipping. This was ; of a great monument of hlnglish energy, power, 
the foundation of Calcutta.” | and perseverance there — Port William. 

Dr. 'Baylor ailirms too much when he i 


CHAPTER LT. 

IIOMK IIISTOUY OF TllK COMPANY, I'JtOM THE CIVIL WAU IN ENGLAND 'TO THE END OF 

THE SEVENTEENTH ( ENTBUY. 

In another cha|)ter* a brief outline is given j have already unconseionsly assumed the tone 
of the history of the East India (.'omiiany as and diction of the silk gown. Although the 
a pvernment, describing the dates of its j Englishman is of a stubborn and iinp’a.ssive 
different charters, and the terms in wldoh | nature, and may live twenty years iu a foreign 
they Avere granted. This eircum.stauco will | country Avitho’iit losing much of what ho 
emihlc tlio author to convoy with more brevity , brought with him or "ncfiniring much from 
the home history of the oomimiiy. I the people he is among, yet hardly a monarch 

Whenfiharles I., after governing the country j has reigned in J'lnglaiul who has not mouhlcd 
n.s long as ho dared without a parliament, | society into something like his own image, 
summoned one to Westminster, the result, as . Those' who come into contact with royalty 
every reader of Englisli history is aware, was . have been gallant cavalier-s, tastefid in dress 
violent di.scussion hotween the house and the | and decoration, huthigotedand insolent withal, 
senate, which issued in an ajipcal to arms, the under Cliarlcs f., reckless and iwofligate under 
inii)cachmcnt and execution of the mon.arch, his son, Avavering in their faith under James, 
the protectorship of CroniAvcll, (he incajiacity | with a return to Trotestant and jialriotic son- 
of a succc.ssor, a reaction agaiiKst freedom, the timents Avhen William and Mary were in- 
rcstoration. and the gay, flip))ant, and corrupt stalled. 'Blie four ticorgos in succession ndghl 
deapoti.sm of Clharles 11. In all these events | haAc .seen their very various characters ie- 
Avhich so rapidly ami V'olently ]ia,-iacd over j flecteti in flic mirror of conteiniiorary En- 
England, there Avas a strange a<!tion .md rc- ghVli life. Hapi>v it is for this conntiy that 

action of influence, from the ruler uiion the ; the jiower has g'one no further, and that 

lAOoplc, and the peojile upon the ruler. ‘-The I royal ])ersonagcs'have l.ccii limited to an in- 
Icading journal, with its usual kiioAvledge of , fluenco on the ])vevailing manuurs of the 
human nature, and of English human nature I daj.” 

more esiiocially, sagaciously observed in an j I’lic l^a-st India Company, in the whole 
article written in l8o8 : king must alw.ays i cour.se of its history, exemplified the idiiloso- 

be a great man ; the persiinagc Avliom millions phieal soundness 'of these rcimivks. ‘Al'liat 
regard AA'itli admiration, respect, or curiosity, Avriters regard as a policy iinaccountahlv 
must end by instilling something of his own I changeful and contrailietorv, may he cx‘- 

temper into his subjects and his age. Ser jdained by the influence, upon the' mimls of 

vaiits catch the tricks of their masters, Avives the directors and agents, of the chongel'nl 
get the look and voice and turns of exjircssiou moral and political fashions of the times, ”crc- 
Ayhich belong to their hushaiKls, young en- alcd by the predominance of iircminent jiuhlic 
signs become duplicates of the major in com- men. The pecidiar cliaracters of these men 
maml, and barristers of one year’s standing avcic, to a groat extent, fashioned ont of the 
* Chapter liii. opinions, habits and temper of the sects, and 
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parties into wliicli a bold and free discnssioii 
necessarily divided the nation; while all 
schools of philosophy, political parties, and 
rhurchos were passing through the ordeal to 
which free examination and free speech ex- 
posed them. Nevertheless, the English nation 
manifested its idiosyncrasies strongly amidst all 
the rai)id vicissitudes of religion and politics, 
and the changeful currents of fashion, whether 
set by kings or enforced hy sects. The geogra- 
phical position of England, ns well as the 
ethnological elements in the nation, account 
for this. The journal before quoted, when 
showing how much more the character of a 
German state depended upon the character of 
its prince, than did that of the western nations 
of Europe, especially Great Britain, thus 
clearly and cleverly put this truth : — “ The 
British Isles, or France, or Spain may claim 
to he nations independently of any govern- 
ment or dynasty. They are marked out by 
the hand of nature as separate ])ortious of the 
globe, and their gcographieal formation has 
tended more and more to give them unity in 
themselves and dissimilarity from their neigh- 
bours. No iudividual, or family, or class can 
say tliat he or they keep England together, 
and that without such help there would he uo 
longer a country or a position iu Europe for 
tlie inliahitants of tliese islands. The nation 
remains one by its own coherence and vitality; 
its institutions may have done much to bring 
about this result ; the personal character of 
the sovereigns may have done much ; but 
now the work is complete, aiid the nation 
is independent of any such extraneous 
aid.” 

Before the Englisli nation reached this 
high state of civilization (if oven yet it has 
altogether attained it), there was a bold inde- 
pendence and hardihood of thought per- 
petually struggling with the domiuancy of 
fashion, and sometimes triumphing over 
court and aristocracy ; asserting itself power- 
fully, ami forming the 8j)irit of the ago. This 
explains much of the pertinacity of the com- 
pany, compiering all assailants and holding 
its ])ositiou against commercial losses, foreign 
rivalry, the 8U])erior naval or military rc- 
.sources of foreign enemies, the perfidy of 
kings and cabinets at home, and even unpo- 
pularity with tlio mevehants and citizens, who 
were constitutionally jealous of monopolies, 
aiul of the growing power of a sort of impe- 
rinm in imperio so far ns colonies and com- 
merce were concerned. 

J luring the civil wars comparatively little 
could bo uiidLM’takcn cither iu the w^ay of new 
enterprise or in the consolidation of old 
jdans and performances. The company was 
itself tossed about on the great agitated sea 


of revolution, as rouudliead and cavalier 
swept over tho hind, and 

With fetlock deep iu blood, 

The ficree dragoon, through battle’s Hood, 

Dash’d the hot war-horse on.” 

The affairs of the company were disturbed 
and endangered. Commerce lied appalled as 
the rude blast of the trumpet summoned 
citizens to arms, or proclaimed that En- 
glishmen had comiuered Englishmen on some 
ensanguined field, or in some city’s breach 
choked with the slaughter of a cruel fratricide. 
It is not surjirising, therefore, if for a long 
season the affairs of the company at home 
presented little interest, and tho dealings of 
the company abroad little profit. 

Before proceeding to the narration of jiar- 
ticiilar events, it is desirable to present the 
general aspect of the company’s oriental 
relations. The distractions caused hy the 
great civil war in England, left its remote 
foreign commerce comparatively unprotected ; 
and the Dutch w’erc enabled to maintain a 
career of triumph in wliich the flag of JOngland 
was insulted, and the property of her mer- 
chants, to a vast amount, destroyed. AVlien- 
ever the Dutch made treaties or conventions 
with any native prince, it was a sine qua non 
that such 2 )nnce should stipulate never to 
admit any other foreigners to trade in his 
dominions. Even wlioii, in KWIO, the Dutch 
sea and land forces coiuiuercd iMaeassar from 
the native jnince and allied Portuguese, the 
conqueror was not content with securing a 
treaty for the perpetual exclusion of the Por- 
tugue.se and of the Jesuits, against whom the 
expedition was chieily intended, but also of 
all other nations, European and oriental, but 
more especially the English. This illiberal 
policy was prejudicial to Jlritish iiitere.'bts, 
and made it necessary to regard the Jlutch 
as enemies alike in ])eaee and war, so far as 
the great theatre of Eastern rivalry was coii- 
cernetl. 

During the reign of the Protector, how - 
ever — for sueh it virtually w'as— -the Dutcli 
were made bitterly to feel the superior 
pow’cr of the Jlritisli, especially when 
they had a man of geiiiu.-, like Oliver Crom- 
well, at their hea<l. The reparation de- 
manded and compelled, to tho relatives of 
those w’ho perished at Amhoyna, and for tlie 
losses which Jlritish iiierchaiits had under- 
gone, was nearly two and throe quarter 
millioiH sterling.* Scarcely had the Pro- 
tector passed away from life, wlieii the Dutch, 
encouraged by the state of England, renewed 
their attacks 'upon English merchants in the 
East. These, although appearing to be 
* Sue ebaptur on the Dutch in India. 
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dcaultory, fitful, and capriciona, Avcre syste- 
matic ; opportunities and pretcuiccs being 
patiently and vigilantly waited for, and 
pronii)tly and cunningly used. Sometimes 
the Portuguese and British were sufTercra to- 
gether. This was especially the case during 
the restoration of Charles 1 1, and the reign 
of Janies II. The Danes were also sufferers 
from Dutch cui)idity during this period, and 
they were rcjieatedly fellow suft'erers with 
the British. The ejection of both by the 
Dutch from Bantam, in tlie year 1()83, when 
they pretended the authority of the king for 
the treachery and violence which they prac- 
tised, exemplifies this.* And although both 
the Danes and British continued to ret.-iin 
factories in Bantam for about nine years 
longer, yet they were subjected to so many 
oppressions and so mucli insolence, that both 
powers were obliged to abandon their footing 
on the west coasts of Java. 

This general outline of the company’s 
ditlicultica abroad, throngli a long course of 
years, will, without introducing detail in this 
])lacc, enable the reader to perceive the 
motives, and comprehend the spirit, of the 
company in many of its domestic movements, 
which have obtained from many historians 
an undeserved censure, or at all events, 
censure in an undeservoil degree. 

While yet the trade languished, tlio neces- 
sities of tl\c state and the caution of the 
citizens cliccking commercial adventure, the 
comj)any made desperate exertions to raise 
funds. 3rr. 31 ill, who takes his statements 
altogether from Bruce in these descrij)tions, 
thus represents the struggle : — “An effort was 
made in 1012 43 to aid the weakness of the 
the fourth joint-stock by a new subscription. 
I’lie sum j)rodiiccd was but 

whether inclmling or not including the pre- 
vious snbserij)tion does not appear. ’I’his 
was deemed no more tlnui what was requisite 
for a single voyage : of wbieb the company 
tlionglit the real circumstances might be con- 
cealed under a new name. ’Fliey called it 
the ‘ first general voyage.’ Of the amount, 
liowever, of tlic aliq)3, (»r the distribution of 
the funds, there is no iiifovmation on record. 
For several years from this date, no account 
whatever is livescrvcd of the annual equip- 
ments of the company. It would appear, 
from instructions to the agents abroad, that, 
each year, funds bail been supplied ; but 
from what source is altogether unknown. 
The instructions sufficiently indicate that 
they were small ; and for this the unsettled 
state of the country, and the distrust 
of Indian adventure, will .sufficiently ac- 
count.” 


A new danger now aro.se to tlie company. 
The ever wary Dutch, perceiving that the 
English profited by their peaceable relations 
with Tortugal, and by the convention with 
the viceroy of Goa for mutual amity and 
protection, exerted themselves to induce the 
Portuguese to come to similar terms witli 
them. The latter had experienced so many 
reverses from the Hollanders, that while dis- 
trusting theirintentions, they deemed it unwise 
to reject their overtures, and provoke so great 
a power. The Dutch ju’obably never meant to 
keep the agreement ; nor did the P()rtiigiic.se, 
except so far as fear of the sliijis of the stntc.'*- 
goiicral might ensuro their steadiness ; at all 
events, both repeatedly violated the stipula- 
tions ; and in this respect the Dutch, in very 
wantonness of power, often did so when by 
observing the agreement, their csjiecial ends 
might have been honourably attained, or 
their general interests in the East as ellec- 
tually promoted. 

The Portuguese did not concede any ad- 
vantages to tlie state.s -general, which had 
not been already conceded to the English, 
but the latter felt it to bo very detrimental to 
them to be obliged to meet the J)utch on 
equal terms whore the Portuguese bad settle- 
ments. 3rr. jMill Condemns, or rather sneers, 
at this querulous disposition, and !i])pn*beii- 
sion of comj)etilioii on tlie part of the Brili.-h 
East India Company. But it is to be ro- 
moiiibered that llic Jhitcli cojupany had a 
large capital, was sujijmrted by the general 
voice of the states, and well backed and 
abetted by their government, which bad no 
interests distinct from the nation ; while the 
Englisli conqmny was liam])ered for want 
of capitiil ; embarrassed by its various sepa- 
rate joint-stock ventures ; regarded with 
distrust as to its constitution by political 
economists and roundheads ; des])ised by the 
cavaliers, and regarded as a suitable object of 
plumlor by the dcsjiicablc Stuarts. I’mier 
such circumstanees, the company could not 
afford to encounter any further competition ; 
and bcucc, regarded the Dutch and Portu- 
ue.«c convention at Goa with intense alarm, 
memorialising their government, and a]>- 
pcaling to the patriotism of the Engli.sh 
people. Neither memorials nor a’ppeals 
availed them much at that time ; while the 
Dutch with dogged and ])ortinaciou8 assiduity 
worked on, and still chased and jJuiulered 
every Englisli ship when the inferior force of 
the latter encouraged the attempt. 

The success of the ])arliani(*ntarians agaiinst 
the absolute monarchist.s, gave an impetus to 
the national ardour and self-reliance, of nliieb 
the comjiany resolved to take advantage. 
Bruce gives the history of their effort to do 


* Soc cliajiteroii tlic Bulch ialudia. 
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so, niid descrihcs the complicated financial 
affairs of tlio company at this juncture with 
fidelity and accuracy : — “ In 1G47-48, when 
the power of the parliament was supreme, 
and the king a ju’isoner in the Isle of AVight, 
a new subscription was undertaken, and a 
pretty obvious jjolicy was pursued. En- 
deavours wore used to get as many as ])OSBible 
of the members of parliament to subscribe. 
If the members of the ruling body liad a 
])ersonal interest in the gains of the company, 
its privileges would not fail to be both pro- 
tected and enlarged. An advertisement, 
which fixed the time beyond which ordinary 
subscribers would not bo received, added, 
that, in deference to members of parliament, 
a furtlier period would be allowed to them, to 
consider the subject, and make their sub- 
scriptions. It appears not that any success 
attended this effort; and in 1019-50, the 
project of completing the fourth joint-stock 
Avas renewed, })artly as a foundation for an 
application to the council of state, partly in 
hopes that the favours expected from the 
council would induce the public to subscribe. 
In the memorial, presented on this occasion 
to the ruling powers, Courteu’s Association 
was the principal subject of complaint. The 
consent of the king, in 1()M9, to withdraw the 
licence granted to those rivals, had not been 
carried into effect ; nor had the condition on 
which it had been accortlcd, that of raising 
a respectable joint-stock, been fulfilled. The 
destruction, however, to Avhich the association 
of Courten saw themselves at that time con- 
demned, deprived them of the spirit of enter- 
lu’ibo : with the sjnrit of enterprise, the spirit 
of vigilance naturally disappeared ; their jwo- 
ccedings, from the time of this condemnation, 
had boon feeble and un prosperous : but their 
existence AA\as a grievance in the eyes of the 
<’ompany ; and an application Avhich thc}^ had 
roeontly made for permission to form a settle- 
ment on the Island of Assada, near IMada- 
gascar, kindled anoAV the company’s jealousies 
and fears. What the council proposed to 
both parties Avas, an agreement. But the 
Assada IMcrchaiits, so Courten’s Association 
Avcrc now denominated, regarded joint-stock 
management with so much aversion, that, Ioav 
as the* condition was to Avhich they had fallen, 
they preferred n separate trade on their oAvn 
funds to incorporation Avith the company. To 
prove, hoAvcver, their desire of accommoda- 
tion, they proposed certain terms, on Avhich 
they Avould submit to forego the separate 
management of their OAvn affairs. Objections 
Avere oflercd on the part of the company ; but, 
after some discussion, a union .Avas effected, 
nearly on the terms Avliich the Assada JMer- 
chants proposed. Application AA aa then made 


for an act to confirm and regulate the trade. 
The parliament passed a resolution, directing 
it to be carried on by a joint-stock, but sus- 
pending for the ju’csent all further decision 
on the company’s affairs. A stock Avas 
formed, Avhich, from the union recently ac- 
complished, Avas denominated the united joints 
stock ; but in Avhat manner raised, or hoAv 
great the sum, is not disclosed. All avc knoAv 
for certain is, that two ships Avere fitted out 
in this season, and that they carried bullion 
Avith them to the amount of £00,000. The 
extreme inconvenience and cmbarraBsmcnt 
Avliich arose from the management, by the 
same agents, in the same trade, of a number 
of separate capitals, belonging to separate 
associations, began noAV to make themselves 
seriously and formidably felt. From each of 
the presidencies complaints arrived of the 
difficulties, or rather the impossibilities, 
which they AVcrc retpiired to surmount ; ami 
it was urgently recommended to obtain, if it 
Avero practicable, an act of parliament to 
combine the A\diole of these separate stocks. 
Under this confusion, avc haA'c hardly any 
information respecting the internal transac- 
tions of the company at home. Wo know 
not so much as how the courts of directors 
AA'ere formed; Avhethcr there Avas a body of 
directors for each separate fund, or only one 
body for the Avhole ; and if only one court of 
directors, Avhether they Avere chosen by the 
voices of the contributors to all the separate 
stocks, or the contributors to one only ; 
Avhether, Avhen a court of proprietors Avas 
held, the OAvners of all the separate funds met 
in one body, or the owners of each separate 
fund met l)y themselves, for the regulation of 
their OAvn particular concern.” 

The conduct of the Dutch in the East be- 
coming intolerable, CromAvcll took them in 
hand, and soon reduced them to the'eondition 
of suppliants. Ureatinhia naval conceptions 
— as he AA’as great in every thing — his plans, 
after the declaration of Avar against the 
Ftatcs-gcneral, Avere comprehensive, as their 
execution Avas vigorous and prompt; and 
the poAA’cr of llollaml, so recently rampant, 
boAved before the lion-hearted man, Avhomade 
his country’s name a terror to her foes all 
over Europe. Not only Avere the Dutch 
forced to compensate such Englishmen as suf- 
fered through their rapacity and violence, but 
they AA^ere compelled, on meeting any British 
mcn-of-Avar in the channel, to “ loAver their 
flag and yards.” It must be admitted, hoAv- 
cver, that the Dutch managed the diplomatic 
part of the negotiations Avith skill, so as to 
GA^adc, under one iwetcncc (u* another, and by 
dcxtrously setting off one clause of the treaty 
against another, the payment of much that 
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the British believed tlieinsclvea entitled to 
domninl. These arts of the Dutch were pro- 
moted by the stern integrity with which 
Oroin weirs commissioners oxamined the 
claims of tlie Jhitish ICast India Company. 
41iey showed no favour, but dealt with a 
rigid equity between the demaiuls for com- 
pensation made by both companies. Crom- 
welTs commissioners were prejudiced against 
the c(»mpany ; they wore, like their chief, op- 
])oscd to all monopolies, coininercial or eccle- 
siastical; and they did not insist upon com- 
pliance with demands made by the company, 
with the correctness or principle of which 
the}' were far from being satisfied. 

In the body of merchants to whom 

the joint-stock belonged, including the Assada 
oMerchaiits, presented two petitions to the 
council of state, in which they prayed that 
the East India (^)mpany should no longer 
proceed upon the princi])lc of a joint-stock 
trade, but that the owners of the separate 
funds should be cmi>owered to cin]>loy them 
as they pleased. Briico, and ]\Iill, who follows 
him, commend the arguments of these pro- 
prietors of stock, and infer that the men who 
then opposed the proceedings and policy of 
the company, entertained sound views of 
])olitical economy. The petitioners obtained 
the nanin of ^Merchant Adventurers, and their 
memorials and statements had great weigid 
witli the public. Tlw petitions were re- 
mitted by the committee of the council of 
state to the Protector and his council, who 
showed their opinion in a very practical way, 
by issuing a decree to the ]\Icrchaut Adven- 
turers, giving them permission to fit out four 
ships for the India trade, under the manage- 
ment of a committee. 

The consternation of the company at this 
concession to free trade was great, hut it was 
far less than that of the Dutch East India 
Company, who feared the abolition of all 
inono])olics, if once the Protector declared 
himself in favour of the Merchant Adven- 
turers. 

^Meanwhile the company, as well as the 
^Merchant Adventurers, were employed in the 
equipment of a fipct. l^ho petition of the 
company to the Protector for leave to export 
bullion, specified the sum of £15,000, and the 
licet consisted of three ships. They continued 
to press the government for a decision in 
favour of their exclusive privileges ; and in a 
])ctition wiiich they presented in October, 
I G5fi, affirmed, that the great number of ships 
sent by individuals under licences, had raised 
the price of India goods from forty to fifty 
per cent., and reduced that of English com- 
modities in the same proj)ortion. The council 
resolved at last to come to a dcci.sion. After 


some inquiry, they gave it as their advice to 
the Protector to continue the exclusive trade 
and the joint-stock ; and a committee of the 
council was, in consequence, aj)p()inted to con- 
sider the terms of a charter.” * 

Hie decision of the council was generally 
understood to ho contrary to the oj)inion of 
Cromwell himself, of Milton, and several other 
of the most eminent jmliticians of the day ; 
hut the Lord Protector deemed it constitutional 
to act upon the advice of liis council in such 
a case, and the cliarter was granted in 1057. 
]\Iuch doubt lias been thrown, from time to 
time, n])on the concession of a charter by 
Cromwell. No record exists of it in any state 
paj)er8, or in the archives of the East India 
Company. Mr. ^Mill doubts if it ever had an 
existence. In a work published in lH55,t 
edited by a comj)ctont authority, ])urportiug 
to be a statement of the laws relating to India, 
no mention is made of this charter. Bruce, 
however, the careful annalist of the company, 
affirmed its existence in these terms : — “That 
the charter was granted in this season will 
appear from the referonee made to it in the 
l>etition of the East India Company, though 
no copy of it can he discovered among the 
records of the slate or of the company. ’’f 
Professor Wilson confirms the opinion of 
r>nice by the following statement : — ” In a 
letter from Fort St. Ccorgo to the factory at 
Surat, dnfed 12tli July, it is stated that 

the JiiavhmoorCj wliicli hacl arrived from 
England on the 12th of June, had ‘posted 
away with all haste, after his highness the 
liOrd Protector had signed the comnany s 
charter.’ ”§ 

The decision of the Protector’s council left 
no hope of separate action to the j\rerchant 
Adventurers. Had no fresh charter been 
granted, it is eviilent from the talent and 
energy of thc.^e men that they would have 
persevered in (heir ]U’oje(*t.‘». As matters 
were, they deemed it discreet to coalesce with 
the company. A new subscription was o})ened, 
which realized £7Hf;,0()(). After much 
trouble and <liHicnlty matters were adjusted, 
hut not to the perfect satisfaction of all 
parties, and various arrangements for the 
factories and stations ^\hcro trade was con- 
ducted were agreed upon — these will be re- 
ferred to when relating the foreign transac- 
tions of the period. 

Considerable spirit was now evinced in 

* Anderson’s History of Hommeicei MTherson’s 
Annats. 

t The haw refat lay to India an(f the East India Cora- 
pany. lioudon: Allen niul (!o., liendonhnlJ Street. 

X Bniee, vol. i. pp. UitO. 

§ Wilson’s Notes on Mill’s History of British India ^ 
lib. i. cnp. iv. 
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fitting out expeditions. The first fleet con- 
sisted of five ships ; one for Madras, carrying 
£15,0(X) in bullion, one for Bengal, one for 
Bantam, and the other two for Surat and 
Persia. 

The new joint-stock did not flourish any 
more than its predecessors. A careful writer 
thus describes the company’s affairs : — “ The 
embarrassed state of the company’s funds at 
this particular period may be inferred from 
the resolutions they had taken to relinquish 
many of their out-stations, and to limit their 
trade in the peninsula of India to the presi- 
dencies of Fort St. (leorge, Hurat, and tlieir 
subordinate fiictorics.” * For the history of 
the company at homo, from Ibbl to lOfiS, 
almost the only authorities are Bruce, Ander- 
son’s IFisforj/ of Commerce^ and McPherson’s 
Annals. Mr. IMill quotes them, and sums 
up in his own way the iiiforinatioii diffused by 
them over a much wider 8i)acc: — ** Mean- 
while Cromwell had died, and Charles If. 
ascended tlie throne. Amid the arrange- 
ments which took j)laec between England and 
the continental powers, the company w’crc 
careful to jiress on the attention of govern- 
ment a list of grievances, ^Yhioh they repre- 
sented themselves as still enduring at the 
hamls of the Dutch ; and an order was ob- 
tained, cm])owcring them (o take possession 
of the fsland of Polaroon. They afterwards 
complained that it w’as deliverod to them in 
such a state of prepared desolation as tube of 
iu> value. I’ho truth is, it w’as of little value 
at bcf-t. t)n every change in the govcninient 
of the country, it had been an imiiortant ob- 
ject w'itli tlio company to obtain a confirmation 
of tlnur exclusive ]irivilcgos. ’Bhc usual 
]K)lic.y w’as iiut neglected on the accession of 
Charles J f. ; and a petition w^as presented to 
him for a renewal of the J'last India charter. 
As there aj^pcars not to have been, at that 
time, any body of opponents to make interest 
or importunity for a contraiy measure, it w’as 
far easier to grant without inquiry, than to 
inquire and refuse; and Charles and his 
ministers had a i)rodileetion for easy rules of 
government. A c,harter, bearing date the 
ord of Aju’il, D)l)l, was accordingly granted, 
confirming the ancient juivilegcs of the com- 
pany, and vesting in them authority to make 
])eace and war with any prince or people, not 
l)eing Christiana ; and to seize unlicensed per- 
sons within their limits, and send them to 
England. The tw’o last were important 
privileges ; and, with the right of administer- 
ing justice, consigned almost all the powers of 
government to the discretion of the directors 
and their servants. It appears not that, on 
this occasion, the expedient of a new subscrip- 
IJnicc, 


tion for obtaining a eapital was attempted. 
A new adjustment with regard to the privi- 
leges and dead stock in India w'ould have 
been required. The joint-stock was not as 
yet a definite and invariable sum, placed be- 
yond the power of resumption, at the disjiosal 
of the company, the shares onl}'^ transferable 
by purchase and sale in the market. 9^ho 
capital was variable and fluctuating; formed 
by the sums wdiicli, on the occasion of each 
voyage, the individuals, wdio were free of the 
conqiany, chose to jiay into the hands of the 
directors, receiving credit for the amount in 
the company's books, and jiroportional divi- 
dends on the profits of the voyage. Of this 
stock £500 entitled a proprietor to a vote in 
the general courfs; and the shares w^re 
transferable, even to such as W’erc not free of 
the company, upon paying £5 for admission. 
Of the amount either of tlie shipping or stock 
of the first voyage upon the renewed charter 
w’c have no account ; but the instructions 
sent to India prescribed a reduction of the 
circle of trade. In the following year, 
two ships sailed for Surat, with a 
cargo in goods and bullion, amounting to 
£t).5,000, of which it W’ould appear that 
£2y,3t)0 was consigned to Fort St. George. 
Next season there is no account of c(piip- 
ments. In lOb l-tJo, tw’o ships were sent out 
-with the very limited value of £15,000. The 
following season, the same number only of 
ships was equijiped ; and the value in money 
and goods consigned to Surat was £2O,l’>^^0; 
wdietiier any thing in addition W’as afforded to 
Fort St. (ieorge does not ap]K*ar; there was 
no consignment to Bantam. In l(*di()-r)7, the 
equipment seems to have consiste<l but of one 
vessel, consigned to Surat Avith a value of 
£1(3,0(10.” 

In 1()(3(3 an altercation betw’cen the tAA^o 
houses of jiarliamcnt arose out of 'the zeal of 
the com])any to put down all interlopers. 
Frederick Skinner, an agent of the IMerchant 
Adventurers previous to their junction with 
the company, formed a settlement at Jambi, 
a district on the east const of Sumatra. It 
appears he bought the Island of Barella from 
the Sultan of Jambi, and in those jilaccs con- 
ducted some trade. He W'as succeeded by 
his brother, Thomas Skinner, who, either 
snj)poBcd he had a personal riglit in the ])ro- 
peiij", or thought he would take advantage of 
the troubles of the limes, both in ICurope and 
Asia, and keep unlawi'ul imsscssion, it does 
notappcjir wiiich. AVhcii the IMerchant Ad- 
venturers united Avith the comj^any, Skinner 
Avns ordered to hand oA’er the stock and the 
accounts to the company’s agents, AAiiich he 
refused, claiming them as his own. The 
agents of the company in India seized his 
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fillip, mcrclianclizo, house, and tho Island of 
Barella; and, refusing him a passage to 
Europe, he was compelled to travel overland 
at a great cost. He presented his complaint 
to the government of Charles II. With tho 
unhappy knack wliicli that monarch’s advisers 
possessed of turning every incident, how- 
ever remote from politics, into a political cm- 
hroglio unfortunate to their king, they, after 
much palpable neglect, handed the matter 
over to a comniittee of the council ; who, in- 
disposed to take trouble about it, it was re- 
ferred to the House of Peers. The peers 
ordered the comi)any to answer the charges ; 
which denied the jurisdiction of their lord- 
ships, affirming that their lordships’ house 
was a court of appeal, and not of trial in the 
first instance. The lords overruled the ob- 
jection, and the company threw themselves 
upon tho protection of the commons. The 
lords, angry at this slight to their authority, 
proceeded to adjudge by default, and awarded 
£6000 to Mr. Skinner. The commons im- 
prisoned Skinner. The lords, in reprisal, in- 
carcerated 8ir 8. Barnardson, and three other 
directors of the com pan}'. The two houses 
were committed to “ (he great 8kinner con- 
troversy.” The king adjourned the parliament 
seven times, in the hope that the contest would 
cool during the recess, hut that result Avas not 
obtained. The ** incrrie monarch ” found it 
not at all amusing to quell a parliamentary 
conflict. At last the king sent for both 
houses to ’\^’Ili tell all, and by personal persua- 
sion, in which lie showed more ability and 
address than men generally gave him credit 
for, he succeeded in inducing both houses to 
erase their resolutions and abandon tho sub- 
ject. The contest was thus ended, and 
8kinucr was ruined. “ The sacrifice and ruin 
of an individual,” says Mr. Mill, “appeared, 
as usual, of little importance ; 8kinner had no 
redress.” 

A AA'ar with Holland in IGGI, and a tem- 
porary quarrel with France the year follow- 
ing, greatly disturbed the company’s affairs. 

In tlic year ICfll the French formed an 
East India Company, which alarmed the 
English company much more than a war with 
France would have done. The English court, 
however, seemed more interested in the 
welfare of France tlian of England, and tho 
company did not dare to appeal to the king 
to use his endeavours against the French, as 
they importuned him to be hostile to the 
Hutch. They, however, sent out agents to 
tho East with instructions to oppose the 
French, and to show them no favour, notwith- 
standing the partiality of the court in their 
behalf. 

The Danish company, whicli was formed 
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about 1650, Avas also active at this juncture, 
adding fresh fuel to the fire of anxieties and 
fears AA'hich tormented the British company. 

Considerable discussion existed in England, 
both among the friends and opponents of the 
company, as to the necessity of the great ex- 
penses incurred by factories. These expenses 
pressed heavily upon the company’s resources, 
and led many to believe that the plan of 
building forts and factories Avas had, and that 
tlie advice of Sir Thomas Roe ought to have 
been folIoAved from the first. Many historians 
and political economists at the present day 
are also of this ojnnion; but Dr. Wilson* 
answers them aa'cII in the folloAving terms : — 
“ It is very unlikely that any such results 
would have taken place, or that a trade Avith 
India Avonhl liavc been formed, or if formed, 
A\-onld have been perpetuated by any other 
means than those actually adopted. The 
Portuguese and Dutch had territorial posses- 
sions and fortified factories ; and Avithout 
similar support, it Avonkl have been impossible 
for the English to have particij)ated in the 
])rofits of tho commerce of tlic East. Even 
Avith these resources, the Dutch succeeded in 
expelling the English from the Archipchig(»; 
and it is very little probable, that they wonhl 
have suffered a single English adventurer to 
carry on a trade Avith any part of India from 
wdicnco they could so easily exclude him. 
Principles of individual adventure and free 
competition, Avould have aA'ailod hut little 
against the 2 >OAver and jealousy of our rivals ; 
and it AA^as necessary to meet them on equal 
terms, or to abandon the attempt. But it Avas 
not only against European violence that it 
Avas necessary to he armed ; tlie political state 
of India rendered the same i)recautions in- 
dispensable. What AA^ould become of ‘indi- 
vidual adventure ’ at 8iirat, Avhen it Avas 
pillaged by the Mahrattas ? And Avhat AA'ould 
have been the fate of the English commerce 
Avith IMadras and Bengal, on the repeated 
occasions on which it Avas menaced Avitli ex- 
tinction, by the rapacity and vindictiveness of 
the native princes? Had, therefore, the 
anti -monopoly doctrines been more popular 
in those days than they were, it is very cer- 
tain that the attempt to carry them into effect 
AA'oukl have dej^rived England of all sha'rc in 
the trade witli India, and cut off for ever one 
main source of her commercial prosperity. 
It is equally certain, that Avithout the exist- 
ence of such factories as were ‘ the natural 
offspring of a joint-stock without the ample 
resources of a numerous and wealthy associa- 
tion ; and without the continuous and vigorous 
efforts of a coa’porate body animated by the 

* llidonj of British India, By Mill and Wilson, 
lib. i. cap. iv. 
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enjoyment of valuable privileges, and the hope 
of i)crpetunting their possession by services 
rendered to the state, we should never have 
acquired political power in India, or reared a 
mighty empire upon the foundations of 
trade.” 

The growing commerce of England in other 
directions influenced her relations to the East. 
Capital became more plentiful in England, and 
the company found it easier to raise funds. In 
IGGT-GS llruce informs us that the first order 
of the company was issued to tlicir agents to 
open a trade in tea ; he quotes the words of 
this order as follows : — “ To send home by 
these ships lOOlh. waight of the best tey that 
you can gett.” 

In 1GG8 Charles signed another charter. 
Two months after that event he married the 
Infanta Catlierine of Portugal, and received as 
part of the dowry given her by the crown 
the Island of Bombay. The king, finding it 
more trouble and expense than advantage, 
made a virtue of necessity, and bestowed it 
upon the company, to whom it proved a 
valuable acquisition ever after. According 
to Bruce * the investments of the com- 
pany greatly increased in 1GG8, and con- 
tinued to do BO for a number of years in an 
unprocedented degree. In the course of the 
years 1GG7-G8, six ships sailed to 8urat, with 
goods and bullion to the value of £1BO,000; 
five ships to Fort St. George, with a value of 
£75,000 ; and five to Bantam, with a stock of 
£‘10,000. In the next season wc are informed 
that the consignments to Surat consisted of 
1200 tons of shipping, with a stock of the 
value of £75,000; to Fort St. George, of five 
ships and a stock of £10fl,0CK); and to 
Bantam, of three ships and £55,000. In the 
year 1GG0--7O, 1500 tons of shipping were 
sent to Surat, six shij^s to Fort St. George, 
and four to Bantam, and the whole amount 
of the stock was £281,00<3. The vessels sent 
out in 1G70 71 amounted to sixteen, and 
their cargoes and bullion to £303,500. In 
the following year four ships were sent to 
Surat, and nearly 2000 tons of shipping to 
Fort St. George; the cargo and bullion to 
the former being £85,(XX), to the latter 
£160,000: shipping to the amount of 2800 
tons was consigned to Bantam, but of the 
value of the bullion and goods no account 
seems to be preserved. In 1G72-73, stock 
and bullion, to the amount of £157,700 were 
sent to Surat and Fort St. George. On 
account of the war, and the more exposed 
situation of Bantam, the consignment to that 
settlement was postponed. In the following 
year it appears that cargoes an4 bullion were 
consigned, of the value of £100,000, to Surat; 

* Vol. ii. pp. 200, 469. 


£87,000 to Fort St. George ; and £41,000 to 
Bantam. The equipments, in 1G74-75, were, 
five ships to Surat with £180,000 in goods 
and bullion ; five to Fort St. George, with 
£202,000; and 2500 tons of shipping to 
Bantam, with £65,000. In 1G75-7G, to 
Surat, five ships and £06,500 ; to Fort St. 
George, five ships and £235,000 ; to Bantam, 
2450 tons of Bhipi)ing and £58,000. In 
1676-77, three shi])s to Surat, and three to 
Fort St. George, with £07,000 to the one, 
and £176,600 to the other; and eight shijjs 
to Bantam with no account of the stock. The 
whole adventure to India in 11)77-78 seems 
to have been seven ships and £352,000 ; of 
which a part, to the value of £10,000 or 
£12,000 was to be forwarded from Fort St. 
George to Bantam. In 1678-71), eight ships 
and £303,050. In 1670-80, ten ships and 
£461,700. In 1680-81, eleven ships and 
£506,000; and, in 1681-82, seventeen ships 
and £740,000. 

Amidst these vast undertakings, for that 
age, the company was embarrassed by political 
events at home and abroad. At many of 
their stations trade conld not have been con- 
ducted but by force of arms; violence, by 
European and native, endangered the factories 
and forts, ns well as ships and cargoes, and^ 
the lives of the agents and mariners who' 
served the company. The acquisition of 
Bombay by grant of Charles brought dangers 
and difficulties as well as advantages ; and the 
company, in the midst of its increasing in- 
fluence and power, must have sunk, had not 
an all-superintending Providence reserved it 
for the great events of which it was destined 
to be the author. 

Among its difficulties the contentions of its 
agents abroad, with one another, was one of 
the most troublesome and dangerous. Nearly 
all appeared to bo implicated in train^actions 
as much at variance with the will of the com- 
pany as ^^ith its interests, where its desires 
conld not have been certainly known. Con- 
tentions for pre-eminence and authority 
ripened into a sort of civil war at the factories, 
and the company was com})olled at last to 
seek some solution of this difficulty. It was 
I’csolved that authority should exist among its 
factors according to seniority, except where 
specific appointments were made from lionie, 
whore the office of president nas held, or 
where any special mission designated an agent 
to an especial and temporary service. 

The interlopers increased rapidly in pro- 
portion ns the ventures of the company be- 
came larger, and the profits of their returns 
were reputed to be of higher rate. The at- 
tempts of individuals, and of small parties or 
associations combined for the purpose, to force 
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the trade of the East, was ns alarming to tli 
company as war witli Holland, or the enter- 
prises of J.)ancs and .French. The comjiany, 
liowcver, obtained more and more authority 
from tlie crown, and dealt summary punish- 
ment upon all I’aiglishmon who ])rcsumed 
without their permission, to trade with the 
East. 'J'here existed an unrelenting anti- 
j)athy to the settlement in India of any 
Ih-iir-h siiljeet ^\hntov(•r, other than the com- 
])any’s servants ; and unless tliey found pro- 
tection from some powerful native prince, 
they wcr(^ seized hy the company’s officers 
and deported. The powers of the Admiralty 
jurisdiction were conceded by the king, so 
that iiiterloj)ing ships were seized and con- 
demned. '.riie })owcrs of the company, by 
the }CJir l()8o, had assumed a magnitude 
which roused political jealousies at home. 
Tlie authority which it swayed over the per- 
sons and property <jf Jlritish citizens in India, 
and ill the ports wlierc it traded, was iin- 
limited. Against this the spirit of English 
liberty revolted; and many private adven- 
turers wlio violated the company’s charter, 
and mailc infamously false roprcsciitatioiis to 
native j)rincos, of liaving authority from the 
King of h]ngland, were, when punished by 
the company, made objects of sympathy in 
Jhiglaml. From the year 1082 the comjiany 
became more circumsjioct in the publication 
of its affairs, whether liuaiieial or commercial. 
I’his arose from the general desire which jire- 
vailed to deprive the company of its exclusive 
jirivileges — a desire wliicli found vent in an 
(Openly -ex])rcssed purpose of forming a new 
East J ndia Com])aiiy. This project was urged 
upon the court and the country in 1082-83, 
and the king and council took it into consi- 
deration, but withheld their sanction ; at the 
same time expressing themselves in a manner 
Avhich kc])t uj) the hope of the promoters of 
the scheme, and suhscriptiona were actually 
entered into for a joint-stock. 

A relation of the naval undertakings of the 
company throughout this period will fmd a 
more a])propriatc place in the pages set apart 
for a review of its foreign transactions. 
The revolution of l(j88 necessarily inter- 
rupted the 2 >i'occedings of the company and 
of its competitors, home and foreign. The 
war which raged in Ireland during that 
period, as in Ibll, embarrassed the finances 
of the country, and drew off its resources in 
men and material. The .Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics having espoueed the cause of James II., 
while the Protestants embraced that of 
AVilliam and IMary, the revolution led to a 
protracted civil war in tbit country, wliich 
was only terminated after a scries of bloody 
battles and for ever memorable to the 
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Protestants of that country for tho licroism 
wliich their ancestors displayed. Although 
the proceedings of the comimny went on 
through all these troubles, it was n consider- 
able time before the iiacification of Ireland 
was ensured, and the care and anxiety of 
government ceased to bo turned chiefly in 
that direction. 

The alliance with tho Dutch at the period 
of the Revolution was expected to check their 
aggressions upon English trade in the East ; 
but the Dutch East India Company had its 
own jieculiar interests to consult irrcsiiective 
of the states-geiieral, and therefore the alliance 
of the two nations did not heal tlie diflercnccs 
or stop the envenomed rivalry of tlie two 
companies. 

It is remarkahlc that during the time which 
elapsed from the beginning of the civil ivar to 
the accession of William and Mary, the com- 
pany experienced more favourable treatment, 
on the w'holc, from the imbecile and un- 
jiatriotic Stuarts, than from the trium^diant 
larliamcnt or the Lord Protijctor. The 
Stuarts were as ready to rob the eoinjiany ns 
they w'crc to iilunder any other portion of 
their subjects, hut they w^ro not unwilling to 
afford it any advantages of monopoly, if jjaid 
for by money or ixditical service ; nor reluctant 
to endow it wu’th arbitrary jiow’cr w'ithin tho 
limits of its jurisdiction. TMic favours granted 
by the Stuarts w^ere noticed on a former page,'*^ 
but may h(‘rc more generally be named. The 
Island of l>ombay, given by Charles IT. in 
lGt)8, and formally made over “ to tlio gover- 
lor and company” on the 27tli of March, 
IfiOi). In D)74 he made a grant of tlic 
Island of St. Helena, w'liich had previously 
been the property of tlie comjiany, Captain 
liancaster having taken ])os.sesKion of it on 
lis return from his incinorable voyage ; but 
he J)utch wrested it from tlie company, ami 
t w’as afteiwvards retaken, in tlie name of tho 
British erowm, liy a naval force under Captain 
IMundane. The bamc sovereign, October 5, 
11177, confirmed to the company tho powers 
icfore granted in every case. On the !)th of 
-\ugust, 1(183, Charles conferred the powder 
)f cstahlisliing courts of judicature for tho 
repression of offences. .lames II., April 
13th, 1G88, confirmed nil that liis roytfl pre- 
decessors had conferred. 

Among tho various privileges iinjiarted by 
the Stuarts, one has been strangely over- 
Inokcd hy historians, which, nevertheless, had 
an important bearing upon the authority and 
influence of tho company. In 167() Charles II. 
granted letters patent for tlic coinage of 
rupees and f)ice (a small cojiper coin) at 
Bombay. This invested tlie company with 
* Vol. i. p. 28C. 
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BoverelgQ privilege, and laid a new foundation 
of their power. 

During the Commonwealth, however, an 
event occurred which probably had as much 
influence as all the favour of the Stuarts 
upon the commerce of the country. In order 
to thwart the i)Owcr of tlie Dutch, then in 
possession of the carrying trade of Europe, 
the act known as the “ Navigation Act ** was 
passed, vvliich forbid the importation of foreign 
commodities, except in English sliips, or those 
of tlie countries in wliich such commodities 
were produced. Ambassadors were sent by 
the Dutcli to Cromwell, demanding the repeal 
of this act. His refusal was the chief eauso 
of the national sentiment in Holland, which 
producetl the war so signally humiliating to 
the Dutch and glorious to the Protector. As 
the commercial wealth and enterprise of Eng- 
land were at that period fast rising, and an ex- 
traordinary desire for foreign commodities 
sprung forth in the general taste, the Dutch 
were much injured as carriers ; and the En- 
glish merchant, although at the cost of the 
English consumer, was relieved from the only 
competition which he really feared. It was 
not, however, to favour any class or interest, 
much less tlie East India Company, that 
Cromwell favoured the Navigation Laws ; but 
to form and consolidate an English navy, by 
fostering and nursing up, as it were, an En- 
glish commercial marine. While this 2 >olicy 
answered the end which the autocrat con- 
templated, it also removed from the Dritish 
ports the trade carried on in Dutch bottoms, 
or transferred it to English ships, and in this 
way the Dutch could find no market for their 
spices in England ; force on their jiavt was 
met by force, indirectly but effectually. The 
Dutch ships might still plunder the English 
vessels or factories in the Arehi])olago, but 
they were themselves debarred from carrying 
their spices to n market, already more valued 
for such articles than any other. Thus, how- 
ever the Commonwealth may be considered 
as unfavourable to the genius of monopoly, 
and to that of the company in particular, and 
however truly the reigns of the Stuarts may 
be regarded as i^artial to it, — although tliat 
partiality was capricious and dishonest, — still, 
political events, over which Oliver Crom- 
well had no control, forced him also into 
paths which made him, unintentionally, per- 
haps reluctantly, an abettor of the com- 
pany’s progress to greatness and j^ower, A 
writer, possessing peculiar facilities for com- 
prehending this subject in all its bearings, has 
thus reviewed the comi)any’s history during 
the periods thus compared. After giving an 
opinion in reference to the BucccsBea of Crom- 
well against Holland, similar to that expressed 


above, he observes : — “ The spirit of the 
Navigation Laws was further extended by 
Charles II., and their operation produced so 
great a change in the state of the shipping 
and commerce of the country, that in a few 
years a large portion of the Dutch trade was 
drawn from them, and we became in a great 
measure the carriers of Europe. Amidst the 
events, comprising the Civil War, the Com- 
iiionwealtli, the Itestoration, and the Devolu- 
tion, the East India Company surmounted the 
powerful efforts made by their o])j)f)nciita, 
both abroad and at home, to annihilate their 
establishment and subvert their influence, and 
successfully attained the objects for which 
they had been incorporated. In the progress 
of the trade, tlio fomidalion was laid of our 
present empire in India: in its extension and 
consolidation, the genius and talents of sonic 
of our most illustrious statesmen and warriors 
were first developed.”* 

The reign of Janies II. was, in many re- 
spects, favourable to the company, had they 
taken advantage of it. Some well -devised 
measures to induce that monarch to bestow 
better naval protection ujion llriti.sh Eastern 
commerce were proposed towards the end of 
that monarch’s ])()wcr ; but the Devolution ])ut 
an end to these, and introduced a new era in 
the domestic and foreign affairs of England. 
Mr. Capper has correctly referred to the com- 
pany’s disappointment in this respeet wlnui 
be observes — “ During the reign of James 1 1 . 
the company might have strengthened their 
jiosition with the utmost ease ; for that prince, 
whatever were liis other faults, did not possess 
that of inattention to the commercial interests 
of his subjects. He readily conceded them all 
the privileges tlicy sought, and was prepared to 
forward their views in any nianncr that might 
have been desirable; but with all these advan- 
tages, the company suffered much from the in- 
capacity or dishonesty of their own sTcrvants.” 

The establishment of tlie Devolution 
enabled the company to give more attention 
to their affairs, which were at that juncture 
ill a disastrous condition in a pceiiniaiy jioint 
of view. The want of economical manage- 
ment and of sound commercial princijJes 
created this state. The affairs of the com- 
pany at home wore also acted upon injuriously 
by the tyrannical conduct of their superior 
officers, who proved themselves in several in- 
stances unfit persons to bo entrusted with 
such great power ns tlic various charters ot 
the company allowed. The languishing state 
of trade would probably liavc sunk the com- 
pany at this juncture, had it not been tor the 
aid received from the revenues of their foreign 
possessions. In a future chapter an account 
• Peter Auber. 
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will be given of the progress of their affairs 
abroad during this period, when it will be 
seen that events over which the company had 
little control put them in possession of a re- 
venue-yielding territory. It would seem that 
at this time the company began to despair of 
their trade, and to contemplate the settlement 
of various places as valuable chiefly or only 
for the tribute they rendered. In fact, the 
idea of conquest, afterwards repudiated and in- 
deed revoked, occurred to the company and was 
admitted in theirpolicy. The instructions given 
to their agents in IGSD were in these terms : — 
“ The increase of our revenue is the subject of 
our care as much as our trade : ’tis that must 
maintain our force, when twenty accidents 
may interrupt our trade ; ’tis that must make 
113 a nation in India; without that we are 
but as a great number of interlopers, united 
by his majesty’s royal charter, fit only to 
trade vrherc nobody of power thinks it their 
interest to prevent us ; and upon this account 
it is that the wise Dutch, in all their general 
advices which wo have seen, write ten para- 
graphs concerning their government, their 
civil and military policy, warfare, and the 
increase of their revenue, for one paragraph 
they write concerning trade.” 

The Dutch arc hardly correctly repre- 
sented in this circular. It is true, that the 
general advices of the Dutch company referred 
more fre<[uently to civil and military govern- 
ment than to trade, but it was for sake 
of trade. Neither the bkast India Company 
nor the pcoide of Holland contemplated 
an Indian cnijiiro, but tliey regarded naval 
and military forces as elements of trade, 
upon tlic principles in which in those days it 
was supposed an Eastern trade ought to be 
maintained which involved monopoly, and 
armed competition to sustain that monopoly. 
The Hollanders were willing enough to make 
war upon natives or Eu'opeans, if the free 
course of their trade were interfered with, and 
their exclusive hold of such commerce as they 
could open up endangered ; but it was by 
trade, not by revenue extorted from oriental 
princes or peoples, that the company, fostered 
by the states -general, hoped to grow rich. 

]\Ir. Mill, commenting upon the new prin- 
ciple avowed by the British East India Com- 
pany to its own agents, observes : — ” It thus 
appears at how early a period, when trade 
and sovereignty were blended, the trade, as 
Avas abundantly natural, became an object of 
contempt, and by necessary consequence, a 
subject of neglect. A trade, the subject of 
neglect, is of course a trade without profit.” 

Upon this stricture of Mr. j\Iill, Professor 
Wilson thus animadverts : — “ The anxiety of 
the dircctarq^ t^ maintain a trade * without 


profit,’ would be somewhat inexplicable, if it 
was true, but the injuries to which that trade 
had been exposed from European competition 
and native exactions, had sufficiently proved 
that it could not be carried on without the 
means of maintaining an independent position 
in India.” 

The tone and substance of this critique is 
as unfair to Mr. ]\lill as the animadversions 
of Dr, Wilson too often are, especially when 
he charges the historian with partiality and 
injustice. The object of the company, at that 
period, was not simply to fix independent 
positions u})on the spots where their commerce 
lay, so that the native rajahs could not exact 
from them, drive them out, or interfere with 
the ordinary current of their trade. The aim 
of the directors in sending out the ‘‘ advices ” 
that incited the severe remarks which Mr. 
Mill, as a political economist, made in the 
above passage, was to obtain revenue from 
the soil of India : territory taken from its 
occupants by military force, if not quietly 
surrendered, and to which the directors were 
disposed, at that time, to trust as the support 
of a failing trade. This is the view which is 
taken by most writers who have paid adequate 
attention to the subject. ]\Ir. Murray says : — 
‘‘ The voyages of the English (at first) were 
personal adventures, undertaken with a min- 
gled view to discovery, commerce, and piracy, 
rather than to any fixed scheme of conquest 
or dominion. Their forts accordingly were 
creeted as depositories for goods, or to supply 
commercial facilities, but not with any aim at 
territorial possession. It was not till UuSJi 
that their views seem to liavc extended to the 
latter object. In the instructions issued to 
their agents during that year, they intimate 
that the increase of their revenue was hence- 
forth to occupy as much attention as their 
merchandize ; that they wished to bo ‘ a nation 
in India;’ and they quote with unmerited 
applause the conduct of the Dutch, who, they 
assert, in the advice sent to their governors, 
wrote ten paragraphs concerning tribute for 
one relative to trade. The means of gratifying 
this disposition were as yet very limited, as 
certain small portions of territory around 
Bombay and IMadras comprised the whole 
extent of their Indian sovereignty. ‘They 
hehl themselves ready, however, to purchase 
every city or district which the native princes 
could, by any motive, be prevailed upon to 
alienate.” 

Mr. Murray has very properly added the 
words, “ which the native princes could by 
any motive be induced to alienate,” for the 
negotiations carried on were not strictly com- 
mercial bargains ; and previous to IfiHl), the 
feeling then avowed to their agents by the 
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directors was predominant, as the conduct of 
the Brothers Child, elsewhere to bo noticed, 
evinced. 

While the company thus resolved upon the 
acquisition of territory by force or purchase, 
or quasi purchase, ns might be, all its great 
pow-ers were put in force against interlopers 
with inexorable severity, lending to such in- 
dignation in England as compelled the atten- 
tion of William III. and his parliament. Mr. 
Mill presents the aspect of affairs very briefly 
and completely in the following passage : — 
I* The prosperity which the nation had en- 
joyed, since the death of Charles I., having 
rendered capital more abundant, the eager- 
ness of the mercantile population to enter into 
the channel of Indian enterprise and gain had 
proportionably increased ; and the ])rinciple3 
of liberty being now better understood, and 
actuating more strongly the breasts of En- 
glishmen, not only had private adventure, in 
more numerous instances, surmounted the 
barriers of the company’s monopoly, but the 
public in general at last disputed the power of 
a royal charter, unsupported by parliamentary 
sanction, to limit the rights of one part of the 
people in favour of another, and to debar all 
but the East India Company from the com- 
merce of India. Applications were made to 
parliament for a new system of management 
in this branch of national affairs ; and certain 
instances of severity, which were made to 
carry the appearance of atrocity, in the exor- 
cise of the i^owcrs of martial law assumed by 
the comi)any, in St. Helena and other places, 
served to augment the unfavourable opinion 
which was now rising against them.” 

Tlic House of Commons was undoubtedly 
hostile to the company. They appointed 
a committee in IflSfl to consider the best mode 
of procedure in legislating for the trade with 
India, and the relation of the company to it. 
On the IGtli of January, 1090, this committee 
made its report, which was to the effect that 
a new company should be established by act 
of parliament, but that the existing company 
should hold the monopoly until such act was 
passed. 

Tlie company, instead of taking warning 
from the report of this committee and dis- 
cerning the temper of the nation, proceeded 
to extremity against all independent mer- 
chants who sought, in contravention of their 
charter, to open any trade with the East. 
IMr. Bruce gives an extraordinary proof of 
this in certain instructions of the directors in 
IflOl, given to their agents and captains : — 
“ The court continued to act towards their 
^opponents (the interlopers) 4n the same 
manner ns they had done in the latter years 
of the two preceding reigns, and granted 


commissions to all their captains, proceeding 
this season to India, to seize the interlopers 
of every desciption, and bring them to trial 
before the admiralty court of Bombay, ex- 
plaining that as they attributed all the differ- 
ences between the company and the Indian 
powers to the interlopers, if they continued 
their dciu’cdations on the subjects of the 
Mogul or King of Persia, they were to be tried 
for their lives as pirates, and sentence of 
death passed, but execution stayed till the 
king’s pleasure should be known.” * 

The result of these proceedings was that a 
spirit of hostility, which amounted to resent- 
ment, rapidly spread through parliament and 
the public, and addresses from both were pre- 
sented to the king, praying him to dissolve 
the company; the parliament, however, added 
to the prayer, that a new one should he in- 
corporated. The king made answer that he 
Inid referred the matter to a committee of liia 
privy council. The pertinacity of the com- 
pany, however, in persecuting the interlopers, 
compelled King William to take some decided 
step, although his own policy was to tem- 
porize. The asBunijdions of the company be- 
came unbounded, and the discontent of the 
people kept pace with these pretensions. 
Captain Hamilton thus relates the company’s 
proceedings at this juncture: — “Sir Josiah 
Child, as chairman of the court of directors, 
wrote to the governor of Bombay, to sj)are no 
severity to crush their countrymen who in- 
vaded the ground of the company’s preten- 
sions in India. TIio governor replied, by 
professing his readiness to omit nothing which 
lay within the sphere of his power, to satisfy 
the wishes of the company ; but the laws of 
England, unhappily, would not let him pro- 
ceed so far as might otherwise be desirable. 
Sir Josiah wrote back with anger, ‘ that ho 
expected his orders were to be his rules, and 
not the laws of England, which were a heap 
of nonsense, compiled by a few ignorant 
country genl lemon, who hardly knew how to 
make laws for the good of their onn private 
families, much less for the regulating of com- 
panies, and foreign commerce.” f 
The king and parliament were at issue as to 
what w.as best to be done. His majesty was 
for granting a charter in his own royal right; 
the parliament and committee had resolved 
that parliament was the proper court to dc- 
tcrmyio what new regulations should bo made 
for the trade of India. The latter, however, 
gave way, just as in modern times the house 
has often shown itself indisposed to support 
recommendations of its committees, of which 
it nevertheless approved ; so it W’as in the 

Annals of the East India Coirpant/, vol. iii. p. 103. 
t IlnniiltoirB New Account of India, i. 232. 
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reign of William III. The crown found 
means of appeasing the house, and issued a 
charter by letters patent. The commons, 
however, acted upon by the oxasperntion 
which now’ pervaded the public mind, broko 
forth again into resolutions and protests, to 
w'hich many assented, and loudly advocated — 
because they believed the matter was already 
settled by the charter, and they might in this 
manner chcnj)ly purchase popularity by a dis- 
])lay of ])atriotism, independence, and regard 
tor justice. Towards the close of the ses- 
sion, the house accordingly resolved — “ That 
it is the right of •all Englishmen to trade 
to the East Indies, or any part of the world, 
unless prohibited by act of parliament”’*^ 

The i)ublic ferment now rose high ; it was 
discovered tliat the ministers of William had 
been bribed before the issue of the charter ; 
and the democratic party did not hesitate 
to say that £10,000 of the bribery money 
found its way into the king’s owm hands. 
In the excitement was at its highest. 

The commons ordered the books of the 
company to bo delivered up for the in- 
spection of tlioir honourable house. It w’as 
by that means clearly proved that the company 
had been enabled to obtain so many favours 
during past reigns by systematic bribery, both 
of the sovereigns and their ministers. TJie 
evidence against the »Stuarts w’as damning; 
aiul the suspicions against William, althoiigli 
not confirmed, increased : several of the great 
men about his court were convicted of having 
ailvocatcd and advised the new charter from 
corrupt motives. JSIo less than £1)0,000 had 
been in the course of the year expended to 
obtain a renewal of the charter. Amongst 
the criminals, the commons selected the Duke 
of Leeds for impeachment, there being clear 
proof of his having received ii5(XX). The House 
of Jjords took the matter up, some of its mem- 
bers having heard that the principal witness 
had been sent out of the way, and the house 
demanded that the government should take 
measures to arrest his flight ; nothing, how’- 
ever, W’as done for that object during nine 
days, until it w’aa believed that the w’itness 
was beyond arrest. The king and his govern - 
incut acted alike scandalously. He and hla 
ministers did their utmost to fpiash all inquiry; 
and the people and their representatives be- 
coming, as usual, tired of agitation and dis- 
cordant among tliemselvcB, the court succeeded 
in covering the dcliiKiucnts. Whatever ser- 
vices William of Orange rendered to the 
English nation, and whatever claims his me- 
mory may have to be toasted ns ‘‘glorious, 
piou.s, and immortal," ho neither acted justly, 
wisely, nor gratefully to the British public, 

* J||fl‘.gherBon'8 Jnnals, ii. 142. 


' which bestowed upon him a throne, in these 
transactions. It w as generally believed that ho 
favoured the company, chiefly to prevent the 
expansion of a national trade with the East, 
which he knew w'onld soon bear down all the 
opposition of the Dutch, of whose interests it 
W’as suspected ho w'as more careful than of those 
of his adopted country. The only act of autho- 
rity the commons seems to have exercised in 
opposition to the king, w’as to consign Sir 
Thomas Cook to the Tower, for refusing to 
disclose the names of the corru])t ministers 
who had traflicked in the liberties of the 
people. He Avas eventually released, and 
w’heu the agitation subsided, “ the court of 
committees” bestowed upon him £12,()00, as 
compensation for his incarceration and any 
losses attending upon it. 

In spite of every obstacle which was pre- 
sented then or in the follow’ing years, a new 
charter came into force, granted by William 
and Jilary, 7th October, IGDII, coiilirming the 
rights and privileges of the company, subject 
to its acceptance of such orders, directions, 
additions,aIteraliun6,restiictions,qualilicatioiis, 
astlic kingin council should think fit to make or 
appoint at any time before the 2‘Jtli Septem- 
ber, 1G‘J4; under w’hicli proviso su))pleinenlary 
charters or letters patent were issued at two 
different dates, viz., the lith November, 
and the 28tli Heptember, lt>i)4. By a like 
instrument from William HI., dated the I3th 
April, IGDS, regulations for the distribution 
of votes ajul for other pur])()sc8 were madc.’^ 
This “instriimont" must not bo confounded 
w’ith the charter granted that year, it being 
a “charter supplemcntary,"or “letter ])atent,’' 
dependant upon that of October, lGt)3. 

The losses of the comj)any by interlopers 
and pirates betw'ecn IGDlI and 1(>‘J8 Avero 
A’cry heavy, but have been too variously stated 
to enable any careful historian to apjjroacli 
an accurate estimate. For several years the 
company paid no dividend, and Avas bound 
down by debt from enterprises w hich held out 
reasonable prospects of success. 

At this juncture a proposition for a new 
Scottish company Avas brought forward, and 
a charter Avas granted to it to trade to the 
East and West Indies, Africa, and America. 
This undertaking Avas brought to an end by 
the misfortunes of the Darien settlement. 
Another society, liow’cver, was more fortunate. 
At the termination of the French w’ar the 
oiintry Avas placed in groat difticulties for 
money to pay the heavy expenses then in- 
curred. The East India Company offered a 
oan of £700,000 at four per cent, interest if 
their charter should be confirmed, and by an 

* T/te Laws relating to India and the East India 
(Jomj^ang, 
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act of parliament, the exclnsivo right to trade 
to the East Indies should be secured. The 
rival association determined to outbid them, 
by offering a loan of two millions on similar 
conditions. To this stock foreigners as well 
as Englishmen, bodies corporate as well as 
individuals, were invited to contribute. The 
contributions were to bear an interest of eight 
per cent, per annum, and the company was 
to be allowed liberty to trade on the princiido 
of joint-stock, or separate ventures, ns the 
company itself might determine. A bill was 
introduced to parliament, and an act passed 
in the interest of the now association, and a 
charter granted after tedious yet acrimonious 
discussions.* 

On the /)th September, 1098, William III. 
incorporated a second East India Company, 
under the name of the “ English Company 
trading to the East Indies.” To this company 
the commerce with India was exclusively 
committed, with the exception “that the Go- 
vernor and the Company of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies” (the old company) were 
tf) bo porniittod to carry on their trade until 
I he 29th September, ITOl.f Mill gives the 
following account of the issuing of this 
clifirtor : — “ In conformity with this act a 
charter passed the great seal, bearing date the 
Ilrd of Septomher, constituting the subscribers 
to the stock of li2,0U(VX)() a body corporate, 
under the uame of the * General Society.’ 
This charter empowered the subscribers to 
trade, on the terms of a regulated company, 
eacli subscriber for his own account. The 
greater i)art, however, of the subscribers de- 
sired to trade upon a joint-stock : and ano- 
ther clmrtcr, dated the Ath of the same month, 
formed this portion of the subscribers, exclu- 
sive of the small remainder, into a joint-stock 
company, by ‘the name of the English Com- 
])any trading to tlio East Indies,’” J 

Jlriico, Anderson, and M'Pherson, all vc- 
presciit the two companies as fettered by cer- 
tain regulations as to dividends, which the 
first of these writers sums up in the following 
terms: — “It was provided in reference to the 
old company that their estates should bo 
chargeable with tlioir debts ; and that if any 
further dividends wore made before the pay- 
ments 'of their debts, tho members who re- 
ceived them should be responsible for the 
debts with their private estates to tho amount 
of the sums thus unduly received. This mea- 
sure, of prohibiting dividends while debt is 
unpaid, or of rendering the proprietors re- 
sponsible with their fortunes to the amount of 

* See chap. jiii. p. 286. 

t Charters from the Croivn^ and Laws relathg to the 
East India Conqmug, 

i Wilson's continuation of Mill, lib. i. cap. v. 


the dividends received, befitted the legisla- 
tive justice of the nation. A clause, on the 
same principle, was enacted with regard to 
the now company, that they should not allow 
their debts at any time to exceed the amount 
of their capital stock; or, if they did, tliat 
every proprietor should be responsible for the 
debts with his private fortune, to the whole 
amount of whatever ho should have received 
in any way of dividend or share after the 
debts exceeded the capital.” 

Tho formation of this new company reveals 
much folly and equal corruption as prevailing 
in parliament, and among the public. Under 
the pretence of zeal for national interest, 
tho projectors of the new company succeeded 
in obtaining anothjr monopoly, instead of tho 
old one ; simply transferring the real or 
supposed advantages of a protected and ex- 
clusive trade from the hands of one set of men 
to another. This must have been as obvious 
to the parliament which passed tho act, and 
the king who granted the charter, and liis 
cabinet by whose advice he acted, as it was 
to tho merchants whose rival monopolies hid 
for their favour; but king, cabinet, and parlia- 
ment, in the face of all this, and pretending 
to do as they did for the welfare of tlio nation, 
transferred the monopoly from one set of men 
to another, because tlie favoured party were 
willing to advance the larger loan. Tho only 
party honest in tho midst of so much corriip ■ 
tion was the old company, which had the ])lea 
of having rendered great services, acquired 
property under charters, and become possessed 
of territories yielding revenue. 

The old company showed itself equal to 
the emergency ; then, as in all future periods 
of its history, a critical conjuncture served to 
bring out its energies, and disclose talents 
which were often but poorly employed, until 
the occurrence of danger quickened them. 
For a number of years previously, the amount 
of its trade was very small, and far from pro- 
fitable : — “The equipments for 1089-00 wore 
on a reduced scale; consisting of three ships 
only, two for Bombay, and one for Fort St. 
George. They were equally small the sne- 
ceoding year. We are not informed to what 
the number of ships or value of cargo amounted 
in 1091-92. In the following year, however, 
tho number of ships was eleven ; and was in- 
creased in 1093-94, to thirteen. In the fol- 
lowing year there was a diminution, but to 
what extent docs not appear. In each of tho 
years 1095-96 and 1 090-07, the number of ships 
was eight. And in 1697 -98 it was only four.” 

Tho spirit evinced and the measures taken 
to meet tho emergency of 1098, tho writer 
above quoted thus states upon the authority 
of Adam Smith ; — “ Tho old, or London com- 
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pany, lost not their hopes. They were al- 
lowed to trade for tlircc years on their own 
charter; and availing themselves of the clause 
in the act, which permitted corporations to 
hold stock of the new company, they resolved 
to subscribe into this fiiml as largely as possi- 
ble ; and under the j)rivilege of private ad- 
venture, allowed by the charter of the English 
company, to trade, sc])arately, and in their 
own name, after the three years of their 
charter should have expired. The sum which 
they were enabled to aj)])ropriatc to this pur- 
])Ose was t'iLH.OOO." That the comj^any 
‘To.st not their hopes,*’ as the writer just 
fpioted cx|)resse3 it, i.s very obvious from the 
terms in which the directors W’rotc to their 
agents at the pro.sidencies tyid factories. They 
urged those agents to second their exertions, 
and they would send out increasingly large 
0 ([uipments, with which the new company 
could not compete. They represented the par- 
liamentary triumph of “ the English Company ” 
— as the new one vas styled — as temporary, 
arising from a party move, which time, wisdom, 
and management, would enable the directors 
to defeat. They assured their agents that no 
ground for alarm existed, either at home or 
at the settlements; that ‘‘ two East India Com- 
panies in England, could no more subsist 
without destroying one the other, than two 
kings at the same time regnant in the same 
kingdom ; that now a civil battle was to be 
fought between the old com])any and the new 
company ; and that two or three years must 
end this Avar, as the old or the new must give 
way; that, being veterans, if their servants 
abroad would do their duty, they did not 
doubt of the victory ; that if the world laughed 
at the pains the two companies took to ruin 
each other, they could not help it, as they 
were on good ground and had ‘a charter.’”* 
Orders were also given to the agents to 
behave themselves circumspectly to native 
princes, and more especially to the Great 
Mogul, Avhom they were to take every means 
to conciliate. It appears as if the directors 
relied much upon a “ voluntary humility” to 
the Great Mogul, as a means of ingratiating 
themselves, to the disparagement of their rivals. 
In this alone they failed, happily so for their 
future fortunes. 

The new company proved itself no match 
for the old one. The loan of two millions to 
government was an undertaking beyond the 
resources and influence of the men who com- 
posed it. It was obliged to borrow money at 
a disadvantage, to replace that given to the 
government, and thus became embarrassed 
from the beginning. When the period came 
for taking up the stock of llie new company, 

. * DocumjHil^of^Jthe company, collected by Bruce. 


many of the subscribers were unable to fulfil 
what they had undertaken, and others who 
calculated upon the speedy destruction of the 
old company were appalled by its hold front 
and resolute prosecution of its plans, with a 
capital superior to the new company, having 
made no loan to government. Bruce declares 
that a ])anic ensued among the shareholders, 
who sold out tlieir stock at great loss, and 
brought down the jn-ice in the market to a 
ruinous discount. 

The first expedition which the new company 
fitted out — after having been anticipated by 
the old company on a nnich larger scale, as 
already quoted — consisted of three ships, with 
a stock of £178,000. The old company im- 
mediately followed that minor effort by one of 
great cflicicncy and vigour, amounting to 
thirteen sail of five hundred tons burden each, 
and goods considerably exceeding half a mil- 
lion sterling in viilue. At this juncture, too, 
they obtained various grants of territory in 
India, the town of Calcutta, afterwards the 
very scat of their glory, being among them. 

While the new company was in trepidation, 
without capital to trade with, and its stock at 
a discount in the market, the old company 
was silently and rpiictly laying the founda- 
tions of Fort William at Calcutta, and making 
arrangements not only to possess there a for- 
tification whicli they liopcd to bo im])rcgnnblo, 
but also for erecting a station into a presi- 
dency. Bruce states, that besides the general 
moral effort of these spirited proceedings, par- 
liament became sensible of their energy, and 
passed an act, entitling “the London Com- 
pany” — as the old association was called — to 
trade, after their own charter should expire, 
under the charter of “ the English Company,*’ 
to the amount of the stock they had subscribed 
to its funds. This was a legal right which 
the London Company possessed in common 
with all other persons who subscribed to the 
stock of the new company, but to avert any 
injustice on the part of either that body or 
the government, an act especially empowering 
them to do so was sought and obtained. It 
is not improbable that “the English Com- 
pany’s stock” would have become utterly 
unsaleable in the market, had it not been 
for the large amount held by the London 
Company. 

The new company availed itself of the dis- 
carded agents and officers of the old, which 
proved injurious in the long run of events, for 
these men were dismissed either for bad con- 
duct, or, having too strong a will, for resisting 
the authorities above them. These persons 
committed thoir new employers to measures 
so imprudent and violent as to defeat their 
intentions, and impair their interests. Several 
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of these persona were sent out to India, 
whither they went in the character of royal 
ambassadors, injuring both companies by the 
representations which they made to the native 
j)rince8, and assailing the old company in the 
very manner wliich it had been brought as a 
complaint against it so often that it had 
treated interlopers. Whatever had been the 
sins of the old company, those of the new sur- 
passed them ; so that before the short term 
allowed to the former had run out, men grew 
weary of hearing of the violence, arrogance, 
false accusations, piracies, and villanies which 
the agents of the new, and ostensibly reformed, 
company i>erpetrated. The English name 
was lowered and disgraced, not only in the 
opinion of other European nations trading to 
Jndia, but in that of native princes, and 
more especially of the Mogul himself. 

At home there was a strong disposition 
among politieifins to keep up this bitterness. 
“ Tlie whole of this contest,” says Grant,* “was 
only one division of the groat battle that agi- 
tated the state l)etwecn the Ivories and the 
Whigs, of wiiom the former favoured the old 
company, and the latter the new.” Both parties 
suflered intensely ; the market was inundated 
with oriental wares. Tlie now company made 
overtures for a junction with the old, but the 
latter held sternly off. The sHk weavers of 
jSpitallields, Norwich, Oantcrl)ury, and Coven- 
try, petitioned against the admission of Indian 
silks, which the rival importers were selling at 
a loss, and so underselling the lumic ])i’oduc- 
tion, that the English manufacturers, em- 
ployers and oi3cratives, were in ruined cir- 
cumstances. The result of this agitation was 
one of those acts for the protection of the 
silk trade which fetter commerce and re- 
j)ross cntcrpri.se and industry. For this 
act ^Villiam was more desirous than his par- 
liament, or any portion of his people, except 
the manufjicturers of silk, l^hc printers of 
muslin and calico were, however, participators 
in the protection. 

When the king received the directors of 
the old comj)ajiy on the subject of j)crinitting 
them to continue a body corporate, he strongly 
recommended them to coalesce with the new 
company. This occurred in March, 17(X). 
'J'lie jU'oprictors called a general court of the 
proprietary together, to make known the 
king’s recommendation ; but they delayed to 
do so for some time, and then were actuated 
by policy to keep up an appearance of re- 
spect to the king’s counsel, with which at the 
time they intended no compliance. 

Some months later the king sent a message 
to know what proceedings they had taken 
in virtue of his advice to them. The directors 

* Sketch of the IlUtory of the East India Company. 
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again summoned a general court. The pro- 
prietors passed the following resolution : — 
” That their company ns they have always been, 
so they are still, ready to embrace every oj)- 
portunity by which they may manifest their 
duty to his majesty, and zeal for the public 
good ; and that they are desirous to contribute 
their utmost endeavours for the preservation 
of the Indian trade to this kingdom, and are 
willing to agree with the new company upon 
reasonable terms.” Mr. Mill calls this resolution 
evasive. lie is sometimes, perhaps frequently, 
too eager to fix censure upon the old company, 
arising from the adverse politico-economical 
views entertained by him, which prevent him 
from making due allowance for tlie spirit of 
the age, the degree of civilization then pre- 
valent, and the little influence it had ujk)u 
seafaring matters and commercial pursuits in 
general. The resolution of the court of pro- 
prietors was not a hearty acquiescence with 
the will of his majesty, but they considered 
that it was not for them to take any initiatory 
step towards a coalition. As the stronger 
party, they oidy required time to bear down 
the competition of the other; they believed 
that they had little to fear for themselves. It 
was for the w^eakcr party to offer terms, and 
so to press them, as to make it the interest of 
their opponents to accoi)t those terms. The 
king and his ministers did not take this into 
sufficient account, and they were chiefly 
anxious that the tw^o companies should coalesce, 
because a better prospect might l)c thus held 
out to borrow more money, or obtain the re- 
tention of what had been borrowed on ca.sicr 
terms. All the parties made much pretension 
of having the welfare of their country chiefly 
at heart, but none of them gave any practical 
proofs of being actuated by a sentiment so 
exalted. That ” the Jjondon Company” were 
not evasive in tlie resolution condemned by 
Mr. Mill was soon proved, for when “the 
English Company” proposed formal terms, 
the former at once oftered to have them sub- 
mitted to discussion by seven delegates from 
each body. 

As the year and the century were nearly at 
the close, the old company entered earnestly 
into negotiations wdtli the legislature for a 
permanent adjustment of the questions then 
open. A committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed “ to receive proposals for 
])aying off the national debts, and advancing 
the credit of the nation.” “ The London Com- 
pany” took advantage of this circumstance, 
and offered to pay off a million sterling which 
the government owed the English Company, 
and for which eight per cent, was paid ; the 
London Company offering to hold it at five per 
cent. It was the old expedient of outbidding 

F 
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their rivals by pecuniary favours to the go- 
vernment. It was partly met in tlie old way. 
The conimoiifl’ committee fell in with the pro- 
j)Osal, and every thing appeared to bo on the 
point of adjustment, once more giving the old 
comj)any the victory over all enemies, when 
the house ignored the proceedings of their 
committee, and the difficulties remained still 
obstructing commerce, and the enigma of the 
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future continued still without solution, when 
the seventeenth century closed upon the strug- 
gles of the old East India Company. Those 
struggles were intense, abroad as well as at 
home; and were alike successful, although often 
repressed by opposition and defeat. To the 
trials and triumphs of the company abroad, the 
reader’s attention will be directed in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER LIL 

THE ENGLISH IN INDLV AND THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, FROM THE SETTLEMENT AT 
HOOGLY TO THE END OF TUB SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Directing attention to that quarter in which 
the British, when simply in pursuit of spice, 
opened up their first trading operations — the 
Archipelago, the Islands of Java and Japan, 
and the Moluccas — the state of things uill 
appear as unfavourable as could be well con- 
ceived, when, just at the time, upon the 
Indian eoiitinent, the English settled down 
at Hoogly, and were looking forward with 
excited prospect to a llourirtldiig trade with 
the rich province of Bengal. The business 
of that coast, from the city of Aladras to 
Hoogly, was superintended from the distant 
settlement of Bantam, in the far cast. The 
elevation of Fort St. George into a ijrcsidoney 
relieved the chief of flic presidouey of Ban- 
tam of much care, but at the same time dimi- 
nislied the importance of his post, which 
seems to have declined in relative influence 
from tliat time. It was at this place that the 
1)0 wer of the Dutch was most severely felt, 
as they roamed the Eastern Sea with tri- 
umphant insolence and unchecked aggression. 
The company was at this time most anxious 
to ])ur 3 ue a trade with the Chinese, and not- 
withstanding previous failures to accomplish 
tlio like in that way, hoped still to accomplish 
it from Alacao, through the aid of the Portu- 
guese, upon principles that might strengthen 
both against tlie overwhelming power of the 
Dutch. The delicate task of achieving this 
much desired object was committed to the 
agency at Bantam. Full power was given to 
them, but unfortunately they received nothing 
else. The following communication from 
them to the directors in IGIS discloses a 
state of things extremely humiliating to the 
company, and makes one wonder at, as well 
as admire, the courage and pertinacity with 
which the English held on against all odds, 
and conquered all at last : — 

“ The experiment which you desire we 
should xvith one of our small vessels 


for trade into China, w^c are certainly in- 
formed, by those that know the present state 
and condition of that country very ^vcll, 
cannot be undertaken without tlie inevitable 
loss both of ship, men, and goods ; for as the 
Tartars overrun and w'aste all the inland 
country, without settling any government in 
the places which they overcome, so some of 
their great men in China, with a mighty 
fleet at sea of up\varda of a tliousnud sail of 
great ships (as is confidently ro2>ortcd), rob 
and spoil all ‘the sea-coasts, and whatsoever 
vessels they can meet 'with ; and liow one of 
our feeble vessels >vould be able to defend 
themselves against such forces is easy to be 
snpposctl. As for the Portugals in Macao, 
they arc little better than mere rebels against 
their viceroy in Goa, having lately murdered 
their captain -general, sent thither to them, 
and Macao itself so distracted amongst them- 
selves, that they arc daily spilling one an- 
other’s blood. Blit put the case, all these 
things were othcrw’ise, we must need say, 
w’c are in a very poor condition to seek out 
new discoveries, Avhilc you will not allow us 
cither factors, shij)ping, or sailors, scarce half 
sufficient to maintain the trade already you 
have on foot; and therefore the Dutch but 
laugh at us, to sec us meddle Avith new^ 
undertakings, being liardly able to support 
the old.’’ 

The Dutch at this time rendered any trade 
with China by any other European nation 
difficult, as well as by themselves; they pene- 
trated to Canton, and were expelled, but not 
only continued to infest tlie Canton River and 
the coasts as pirates, they assisted the Tar- 
tars against the Chinese all along the eastern 
shores of the empire. 

Until lOGI no further efforts wore made, 
cither directly from liomc, or tlj rough the 
agency at Bantam, to make a favourable im- 
pression upon the C 3 iinese. In that year 
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some vessels were sent to Canton. At first 
the prospects seemed favourable ; the super- 
cargoes landed at ^lacao, and secured a 
house as a temporary factory. The Cliinese 
demanded that the ships should be measured, 
and in the result insisted upon ‘‘two thousand 
^alcs.’* The supercargoes offered an amount 
equal to a thousand dollars, but the reply 
was, “ wo will abate nothing.” At the same 
time eight musketeers wore placed to guard 
tlie house of the supercargoes, and prevent 
their leaving. After much negotiation, and 
the most insolent and oppressive behaviour 
on the part of the “ celestial authorities,” the 
supercargoes were permitted to return to 
Jlantam, having been unable to effect a single 
sale. 

They had scarcely left Macao, when the 
Tartar government took measures to repress 
all foreign trade within the empire, nor were 
the Dutch exempt from the application of 
this ju'ohibitory system, notwithstanding the 
venal assistance which they had rendered to 
the 'rartar oppressors. 

After the severe defeat of the Dutch navy 
ill Europe, througli the genius and courage 
of Oliver Crom well’s commanders, and the 
(;onso({uent treaty, by which the Dutch en- 
gaged themselves to restore such possessions 
in the Archipelago as had belonged to the 
English, negotiations were opened by the 
English agents at iiantam for the execution 
of the stipulated terms. The restoration, or, 
ns the Dutch called it, the cession, of the 
Island of Polarooii, was one of the terms of 
stipulation. The governor of that island 
lirctended that he could not deliver it up 
without orders from the governor of Banda. 
On application to him, ho pleaded that he 
must have orders from his superior, the 
governor of Batavia ; he pleaded the want of 
definite instructions from the directors of the 
Dutch company. The fear of Oliver Crom- 
ivcll alone caused the Dutch to surrender 
anything ; and they continued to defer the 
surrender until and then the spice- 

trees had been cut down, and the inhabitants 
banished. Hostilities having recommenced, 
the English were expelled both from Pola- 
roon and Daniru, and subsequently, by the 
treaty of Breda, they were both ceded to the 
Dutch. 

bVom 1603 to lOOS the company appears, 
from the correspondence carried on with its 
factory at Bantam, to have been anxious for 
an active prosecution of trade in Japan. 
Mr. Quarles Brown, the chief agent, replied 
that to accomplish such a purpose, the plans 
and modes of the Dutch must be imitated, 
who sought in Siam, Cambodia, and Ton- 
quin, the foreign articles most in request in 


Japan. The Dutch advanced money to 
native merchants, who procured the commo- 
dities in the interior, and brought them to 
the coasts. 

In 16G7-G8 attempts w’ero made to reopen 
the trade with Sumatra, which had been 
lost during the jirevious troubles with the 
Dutch. 

It was in consequence of the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Brown, as to the foreign articles 
most used in Japan, and as to tlic way in 
which the Dutch procured such articles, that, 
in 1G72, an attempt was made to found a 
factory in Tonquin. The kingdom thus 
designated is bounded on the north by the 
province of Yunnan, in China; on the cast, 
by the province of Canton and Bay of Ton- 
quin ; on the south, by Cochin ; and the 
west, by the kingdom of Laos. It is twelve 
hundred miles in length, and five liundrcd 
miles in breadth. Its independence was 
established in 15J3, but it is now subject to 
Cochin Chinn. The president at Bantam 
was led to believe that there were many 
commodities which the people of Tonquin 
and Japan would like to interchange, and 
the president hoped to establish a commerce 
between the two places, and find means to 
introduce British goods, and articles from 
continental India. 

On the 25th of June a vessel from Bantam 
reaehed the river of Tonquin. After passing 
the bar, and ascending up the river fourteen 
miles, they were 8top])e(l until permission for 
their progress should be obtained I'rom the 
mandarin. IJng-ja-Thay came on board, 
attended by a guard of soldiers, and gave 
permission for the vessel to proceed to 
Hien. The passage was one of curiosity to 
the J’^ilglish rather than of commerce. The 
supercargo having advised the agent at 
Bantam of the reception he met with, the 
communication was forwarded to the direc- 
tors at home, and has remained as one of tlie 
most curious documents connected with the 
early commerce of the company. 

“In sailing up the river the ship several 
times touched, and the mandarin, being this 
day alioard, pinioned the captain, and threat- 
ened to cut off the chief mate’s head, because 
they would not tow the ship against a violent 
stream, which at last they were forced to try ; 
but as soon ns the anchor was up, the tide or 
current carried down the ship, in spite of all 
help, so he W’^as something appeased. V\'e 
cannot tell how’ this action of the mandarin’s 
can consist with a good correspondence here- 
after. Were it not that wc have respect to 
the company’s affairs, and that we would not 
be thought to impede their designs by any 
rashness of ours, we^ should have resisted any 
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Bucli affront, tliougli we saw but little hopes 
of escaping, being so far up the river, and 
our ship so full of soldiers. He told Mr. 
Gyfford that we must know we were come 
to a great country of great justice and 
government, and that if we would do all 
things that he would have us, it should be 
well fur us ; and tlicse words he wrote down 
upon a paper in China characters, and bade 
him keep and remember it. Mr. (jlyfford said 
we were very willing, being strangers, to be 
observant to their customs and laws, but such 
unreasonable impositions as these, of forcing 
a ship to go against Avind and tide, and put- 
ting such dishonour upon us as to pinion the 
ca|)tain, seemed very strange tons, and there- 
fore we desired no other favour from him 
than leave to go back again, for we believed 
our honourable employers would nut trade 
here upon such terms. The mandarin an- 
swered, that while avc were out, we might 
have ko]^t out. The king was King of Ton- 
cpiin before we came there, and would be 
after we de])artod, and tliat this country had 
no need of any foreign thing ; but now we 
are within his iiower, we must be obedient 
thereto, comparing it to the condition of a 
married woman, who can blame no one but 
herself for being brought into bondage. So 
that we can iierceive as yet but a very little 
affection they have for trade. 

Discoursing with Ung-ja-Thay of our in- 
tentions to settle a factory, he said little 
to it, only showed us the king’s chop, autho- 
rising him to receive us. lie says, likewise, 
he has power over ship and goods; so it 
seems he is absolute, and will, as he says, 
take out what he pleases : to which we must 
submit, for it is impossible to get a ship back 
over the bar, by reason of the shoalness of 
the water and the contrary Avinda ; avo arc 
theivtbrc compelled to give him his Avay in 
all things. His soldie 3 and sccrcUu-ics, 
always kccj>ing on board, are groat charge 
to us, for he calls for Avine at his pleasure, 
and gives it amongst them, forcing them 
and our seamen to drink full cups. 

'' iMuch ado Ave had to imt oft’ Ung-ja- 
Thay from making the seamen Avork on the 
Sabbath-day, for avc told him beforehand 
that it was not our custom to AVork on that day, 
for God commanded us to the contrary, avIio 
Avas greater than all the kings and princes of 
the earth. 

“ The ship ran ashore again at high Avatcr, 
and the captain could not bring her off, so 
the mandarin, thinkuig himself wiser than 
him or his mate, in this extremity made the 
seamen w’ork night and day till they Avere 
nearly exhausted, and Avould have the ship 
hauled fojrce, which, to please him, avo 
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tried, but to no puriiosc, for she presently 
sAvayed, so Ave fear avc must of necessity stay 
here this sjuing. We now looked very soli- 
tary one upon another, and began to think 
that his extraordinary earnestness to get the 
ship further up the river Avas to give him a 
better ojiportunity to ransack us, Avhich makes 
us esteem our condition no better than that of 
a prize.” 

They had but a sorry prospect of commer- 
cial dealings, and as little reason to congra- 
tulate themselves on the liberality of the 
presents from his majesty. “ About noon 
Ung-ja-Thay Avent aAvay, and sent us Avord 
AVC fihoiihl come up to the city, that avc might 
know Avhat ])riccs the king Avould give us for 
our goods, and that avc might take a starvetl 
bull of a small size, Avhioh he brought as ])art 
of the present from the king, but Avon Id not 
deliver it before uoav, nor hath not the 
remainder j’ct, Avhich, he told us, Avas fifty 
thousand great cashies, nor the king’s choj). 
About two o’clock avc embarked on board 
the galley that Availed to carry ns u]), and 
AA’cnt on our journey to the city, AAith longing 
expectation, to knoAV Avhat prices he aaouKI 
make upon our gootls, for avc Avero not 
admitted to make a price ourselves; hut, 
about two miles off, the other mandarin, Avho 
commanded the galleys, Ung-ja-Tha\, that 
[ villainous fellow, stayed for us, and invited 
us ashore, for he had gut before us to prevcuit 
our complaint to his superior, and Avhile avc 
AA’cre there present he colleagued Avith us 
most abominably, uoav he had done us the 
most prejudice he couhl, in carrying away 
all the goods that AVOuld have yielded ns any 
profit, and then Avould have ns to he cheerful, 
like a coinpieror, Avho Avould have his 
prisoner to be merry Avhen he lost all he 
hath.” 

'I’he British Avitnessed many proofs of the 
stem and sanguinary despotism A\hich 
reigned at Toiupiin. Hero also, as almost 
everywhere else, the English agents found 
the Dutch before them. The king dealt Avitli 
them, receiving saltpetre and money for the 
products of the country. In spite of all 
difticulties, the agents at Ihintam persevered 
in maintaining some traftic at Ton(]nin until 
lOftT, Avhen it Avas found necessary to ahaii- 
don it. 

In 1G81 the court of directors at home 
especially directed attention to secure a trade 
with Canton. They directed questions to 
the chief of the factory at Bantam 011 this 
subject to the folloAving effect : — 

“ 1. Whether there A\’as reason to hope 
that the sanction of the emperor for a free 
access to that port could be obtained ? 

“2. Whether the people nt Amoy, Avith 
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whom a profitable trade was transacted, but 
who w^ere at war with the Tartars, would be 
offended, and decline further intercourse, on 
learning that the company had admission to 
Canton?” 

Jleforc the agents could answer these ques- 
tions, they received a solution not contem- 
plated : the Tartars conquered Amoy, and 
excluded the b]nglish, whose ships had to go 
to Macao instead. 

At this ])eriod the directors resolved, if 
possiljlc, to carry on a trade with China 
direct, and not through Lantam. This reso- 
lution appears to have been taken from the 
inconvenience experienced by the expensive 
and incommodious country vessels used be- 
tween liantam and China. Tlie company at 
the same time adopted the view, tliat in all 
their oriental traffic indirect trade should be 
abandoned as fast as circumstances allowed. 

In IGS‘2 the differences between the Eng- 
lish and Dutch threatened to deprive the 
former of all safe commerce with Java ; the 
com])any therefore resolved to transfer the 
superintendeuee of the China ships from Ban- 
tam to the council at Surat. It is remarkable 
that the letter of the court expressing this 
determination bears date only twenty-one 
days alter the actual capture of Bantam, 
which the Dutch succeeded in effecting on 
the 30th of August, 1()82. Dutch writers 
deny that the expulsion of the English was 
by J)utch agency, and tlic proofs they assign 
arc worthy of consideration. A 'war raged at 
that jiincture between the King of Bantam 
and his son. ^Die English, ]\Tr. Mill alleges, 
took ])art with the son. In this allegation he 
follows Dutcli autliorities. The son triunqdied, 
and expelled tlio English ; but the victories 
of the son were obtained mainly through the 
instrumentality of the Dutch, 'who hated the 
king because he favoured the English. The 
Dutch affccttMl to hefriend the expelled Eng- 
lish. They allowed them to take refuge at 
Batavia, and even offered to remove their 
])roj)erty thither in their shi])s. Tlie Dutch 
allege, that as the English w’erc banished, not 
])y them, but by the con(iiicring native prince, 
and as tlicy offered hospitality to British suf- 
ferers, they ■were innocent of all evil in the 
case. The English maintained that the 
revolt of the prince was instigated and made 
successful by the Dutch, and that he would 
not have expelled the English but at the 
instigation of their rivals, a word from w’hora 
would have prevented such an injustice. 
TJic English declined receiving the proffered 
assistance, and demanded reparation for the 
injuries inllictcd. Had CromwcU lived, it is 
certain that all such wrongs would have been 
redressed, but James was imbecile; and not- 


withstanding the general fairness which the 
English attributed to Dutcli William, it was 
generally believed that he regarded witli 
great leniency the misdoings of his countrymen. 
The company, therefore, looked for redress 
in Europe from both James and William in 
vain. Professor Wilson says that “ there is 
no evidence the English took any part in the 
dispute, nor is it likely.” He also says, 
“They were not sufficiently strong to ])ro- 
voke the enmity of the Dutch.” This is a 
strange remark, coming from a source of so 
much intelligence and ability ; for whatever 
tlie inferiority of numbers of the English at 
Bantam, and liow'evcr depressed their affairs 
at that juncture, that factory w^as one of the 
earliest, w^as a presidency, the centre of their 
trade in the Archipelago, and of such com- 
merce as they w'cre able to open wnth China, 
and their occupation of the position had 
ahvays been a source of jealousy, and even 
“ enmity,” with tlic Dutch. 

The English made various attempts aftor- 
wrards to re-establish themselves. They sent 
embassies and presents of gunpow’der to 
the King of Bantam, and received from bis 
majesty presents of tea, but tlic intervention 
of the Dutch always prevented the English 
again having a factory there. If they had 
been too weak to provoke Dutch enmity, ns 
Dr. Wilson affirms, how is it that Dutch in- 
fluence w’as so strenuously used to prevent 
their return ? 

Upon tlie loss of Bantam, the English trans- 
actions of “the eastern coast” w’ero trans- 
ferred to Fort St. George. The charge of 
the ships for Cliina w'as, however, as already 
stated, given over to the council at Surat. 
Soon after this event the court of directors 
wrote to the council of Surat concerning the 
trade with China, and the general busiucBs of 
the company in the following terms (the 
court w’rote on the 2nd of April, : — 

“ Tlie loss of Bantam to the Dutch, and 
the Johanna, outNvard bound to your place, 
with her stock of £70,000, most bullion, but 
more especially nii extraordinary and unpa- 
ralleled failure of credit in all the public 
funds of this city, which hath caused the 
failure of divers of the goldsmiths in Tiom- 
bard Street, whose names possibly you may 
have ail account of in private letters : tliis 
unusual occurrence did so uflriglit all people, 
that many demanded at once their money at 
interest from the company, to satisfy whom 
vve were necessitated to publish these three 
follow’ing resolutions : — 

“1. That all money arising from March 
sale should entirely bo disposed of towards 
the satisfying of tlie company’s debts. 

“ 2. That no bullion should be sent out 
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upon oiir eliips till nil the company’s debts 
due by or before the 31st of March were 
fully satisfied. 

“3. That the company would make no 
dividend of any money on goods to the 
adventurers till all the debts now owing by 
them were fully i>aid.” 

rndcr these eirciimstancea, undertakings 
in the r^astorn seas, or even in connection 
A\ith India, where the company had obtained 
so firm a hold, became im])racticablc, except 
such as, in the most ordinary course, were 
essential. 

In lf)80 the company interdicted their 
servants from dealing in any teas or spices. 

In lt)H7 orders were given to send homo 
teas well packed, which would turn to good 
account now that it was “ a company’s com- 
modity, and not of private trade.” 

In KJHO, notwithstanding the disconsolate 
letters which the directors had written to 
their agents at Surat, Bombay, and Fort 
St. (jicorge, concerning the trade with China, 
ami other parts of Kastern Asia, continental 
and insular, some vigorous efforts were made 
to induce the reluctant and extortionate 
Chinese to exchange their commodities for 
the goods of .Euro|)e. Captain Heath arrived 
in the ship iJcfence at Canton, where he 
experienced difficulties and obstructions the 
most disheartening. He continued to outwit 
the Chinese oflicials through means of their 
owji cunning, and he sometimes succeeded in 
conciliating them by bribes. The captain 
was, however, in the end unfortunate, for 
several of his men and his ship’s doctor were 
killed, and he was obliged to leave Canton ; 
British interests, on the whole, having been 
impaired by his visit, after success had seemed 
to crown his efforts. 

The licavy duty ui^on tea in England 
embarrassed the transactions of the company. 
The directors ordered iheir agents to select 
none but the very best quality, otherwise, in 
consequence of this duty, “it would not 
defray either freight or charges.” 

The exportation of silver from England to 
India was at this early period of the com- 
pany’s history, as well as of late years, a 
subject of uneasiness, especially to those 
of the directors less conversant with the 
laws of commerce and of political economy. 
Ill 1700, in order to lessen that exportation, 
the court instructed their supercargoes to 
forward to Madras from China £20,000 in 
gold. 

Thus, a review of the commerce of the 
company with Cliina and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, from the commencement of the Civil 
War in England to the close of the seven- 
teenth ^jeatury, discloses by no means a 
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prosperous state of things. Chinese obstinacy, 
and that of various Indo-Chinese nations, 
Dutch wars and Dutch treachery, the list- 
lessncBB, laziness, and disingenuousness of the 
Portuguese at Macao, the wars of Tartars 
and Chinese, the persistent attempts of inter- 
lopers, the turmoil and discontent at home, 
the loss of credit sustained by the company 
in London, — all these causes operated to 
render ilie trade with the islands and penin- 
sulas of Eastern Asia, and with Canton, bur- 
densome, difficult, and dangerous. The main 
obstructions were, however, the piracy, per- 
fidy, and waging of open war, by the Dutch. 
Notwithstanding the triumph of England over 
Holland in Europe, and the accession of the 
Prince of Orange to the English throne, the 
Dutch throughout Eastern Asia were never 
conciliatory, unless to cover a hostile purpose, 
and were as much enemies in peace as in war. 
They succeeded in depriving the English of 
their chief insular settlements, expelling them 
from Japan and the Moluccas, and in frus- 
trating their attempts to open up trading in- 
tercourse with all the nations having a coast- 
line east of the Malacca Straits. 

Soon after the settlement at Hoogly, jMadras 
was elevated to the dignity of a prcsiileney, 
it having been fountl inconvonicut to have 
the chief authority for reference in the busi- 
ness of the Coromandel coast so distant as 
Bantam. When this honour was conferred 
on Fort 8t. George, its garrison consisted of 
twenty -six English soldiers ; in less than two 
years after the future metropolis of the great 
and extensive presidency of Madras was 
guarded by ten English musketeers, and the 
civil establishment was, for economy, reduced 
to two factors. 

When the war with Holland was waged hy 
Cromwell, among the many naval enterprises 
of the Dutch, adverse to the British, in the 
East, was one against the company’s com- 
merce at Hurat. “A fleet of twelve Dutch- 
men,” or, as others relate, “ eight large Bhij)s,’* 
blockaded the harbour. The coasting -trade 
between the different English factories was 
suspended, in consequence of the vigilance 
and activity of the Batavian cruisers. The 
Gulf of Persia was “scoured” by the Hol- 
landers. Three of the company’s ships were 
captured, and one sunk. At the same time 
the ships of the “ states -general” literally 
bunted down the Portuguese. They drove 
them entirely out of the Island of Ceylon, and 
held there garrisons, in dangerous i)roximity 
to the British factory of Fort St. George. A 
Dutch fleet blockaded Goa and the small 
Island of Diu. The Indian Ocean, the 
Arabian Sea, and the Persian Gulf, were 
filled with their “ rovers.” 
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Tho English were reduced to great distress. 
At Surat the ** out-factories” were abolished, 
and the agents withdrawn. There was not a 
post occupied by the English on continental 
India that was not in peril from the superior 
naval power of the states -general. The Eng- 
lish at Surat described themselves in their 
letters home as fallen into as much contempt 
‘'as the Portugals in India, or the Jews in 
Sj>ain.” 

In the early part of the year lliG t Sevajee,* 
tlio rebel chief of the Mahrattas, f already 
formidable to the Mogul, having captured 
many places, attacked tho city of Surat. J 
It is probable that the main cause of Sevajee’s 
attack upon Surat was, as stated on page G7G, 
the conviction that the Emperor Aurungzebo 
had been sup])lied with ammunition by the 
Europeans settled there. This motive, attri- 
buted to him by some writers, is denied by 
others. There should be no doubt of the fact 
that the emj>eror had been thus enabled to 
make war upon the ]Mahratta with advantage, 
and that the latter must have known it, and 
would, if possible, avenge so great an injury, 
and take measures to prevent its recurrence. 
The fullowing passage from J5riice§ is sufG- 
cient proof of the [)rovocatiou given in this 
way to the Mahratta chief: — “ Shortly before 
hiri death Cromwell licensed a Mr. Holt to 
export three mortars and twenty thousand 
shells, to he disposed of to Anrnngzcbe, then 
engaged in rebellion against his father. The 
e(»in])any directed the Surat presidency to 
seize on those articles as illicit; and the mure 
eri’octually to frustrate the speculation, sent 
large quantities of ordnance, mortars, shells, 
ifce., desiring the dilferent presideneios to 
dispose of them at the best price to either of 
the four rival princes who should first apply 
for thorn, preserving meanwhile a strict neu- 
trality.” It is impossible tliat yevajee did 
not hear of an event that created such a 
hnbbuh, not only at Surat, but at all the 
company’s stations in India. It is likely, 
too, that no small portion of the ammunition 
found its way into his own hands, partly by 
purchase, and partly by plunder. 

The defence made by the llritish is only 
glanced at in the chapter devoted to Mahratta 
history. IMr. I^Iill very briefly narrates the 
transaction, summing up in two sentences the 
facts that the English fought bravely, repelled 
the enemy, pleased the Mogul, and obtained 
in reward “new privileges of trade to the 

* For his history see p. 670, vol. i. 

For the origin of the Malirattns sec p. 660, vol. i. 

t For an ncconnt of the sack of Snru^ by Sevajec see 
vol. i. p. 076, and the note on that page. For a descrip- 
tion of the place at the present day, sec vol. i. p. 1 45. 

$ Bruce vol. i. p. 30. 


company. Professor Wilson, as usual, at 
variance with Mill, complains that “scant 
justice is done to the company's servants in 
the brief notice of a conduct highly remark- 
able for cool and resolute courage." ]\Ir. Mill 
was not concerned to notice the conduct of 
the English as that of “tho company’s ser- 
vants,” nor did ho do scant justice to them, 
for ho pronounces a glowing panegyric upon 
them. His treatment however, of an inci- 
dent, admitted hy himself to have had such 
important results, is too brief, and justifies 
the learned Oxford professor’s complaint on 
that score. The account given by the latter 
is very full and complete ; it is as follows : — 
“ Sevajce’fl approach to within fifteen miles 
of Surat was announced on tho morning of 
the fith of January, upon which the governor 
retired into the castle, anti the inhabitants 
lied from every part of tlio city except that 
adjacent to the factory. In the evening the 
j\Iahrattas entered, and part hlockatled the 
castle, whilst the rest plundered and set fire 
to the liouses. During that night and the 
following day repeated demands and menaces 
were sent to tho factory, but they were all 
met with terms of defiance. ‘ We rcjilied to 
Sevajee,’ says tho despatch to the court, dated 
tho 2Gtli of January, IGGrt, ‘wo were hero on 
jmrpose to maintain the house to the death of 
the last man, and therefore not to delay his 
coming upon us.* It does not appear that 
any organized attack was made upon the 
factory, but the Mahrattas jifiaombled in cou- 
sidcrablo numbers before it, and broke into 
an adjoining house. To prevent their estab- 
lishing themselves in a situation from which 
they might offer serious aimoyanee, a sally 
was made from the factory, wliich had the 
effect of dislodging the assailants, and putting 
them to llight, with some loss ami three 
men wounded on the part of the English. 
This success was followed up with sjilrit ; the 
plundered house was occupied ; several sorties 
were made, and pushed even to the gates of 
the castle, and the neighbourhood for near a 
rpiarter of a mile round was cleared of the 
enemy. No further attempts were made to 
molest the factory or its vicinity during tlie 
three days that Sevajee continued in posses- 
sion of the town, and the inhnhitaiits (d* the 
quarter in which tlie factory was situated 
‘ were very thankful in their acknowledgments, 
blessing and praising the Jhiglish nation,’ 
to whose valour they ascribed their exemp- 
tion from the calamities which had desolated 
the rest of the city. The governor presented 
Sir G. Oxenden with a dross of honour, and 
recommended the interests of tlie company to 
Auruiigzcbc. ^I’ho emperor in the first in- 
stance remitted the customs at Surat for one 
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year in favour of all merchants, and suhse- 
(jncntly granted a perpetual remission of a 
portion of tlie duties to the Kuglish in parti- 
cular. The despatch from Surat states the 
])r()j)ortion to be one-half, but the translation 
of the Ilusb-ul-hookiim, in the Records, says 
a lialf per cent.; and in the firman granted 
on the 20th of Juno, 1007, the amount is 
stated at one per cent, out of three, the ordi- 
nary impost. A more important provision of 
tlie firman is exemption from all transit 
charges on any ])retext 'whatever.” 

The English factory at Rajah])orc was at 
this time abandoned, the exactions of the 
hlahratta chief rendering it impossible for the 
English to trade there with profit. It was 
jdain that Sevajee both feared and respected 
the English, but formed exaggerated ideas of 
their riches, and was therefore desirous to 
have them in his cities, in order that, under 
the j)rctcxt of dues and duties, ho might 
extort money from them. 

In 1070 ho again attacked Surat. Ilis 
aim this time was to take possession of it — 
partly because of its great wealth, thereby 
to diminish the resources of the Mogul, and 
partly to turn to his own advantage tlic 
sources of Commercial riches that were there. 
Failing to capture it, Ids iiitoiitioii was to 
plunder it, or compel payment of a ransom. 
Mr. Mill is even more brief in bis account 
of this second attack than of the first,"^' simply 
stating that “ the priiicij)al part of the goods 
was transported to ISival]y,f and placed on 
hoard the ships, the English remaining in 
the factory, defending themselves successfully. 
Some lives were lost, and some property 
damaged.” 

The testimony of Ormc is directly against 
that of Rruce, for he asserts that neither the 
English nor Dutch factories wore attacked, 
nor was any demand made uj)on them. ]\Ir. 
Hainilton and Dr. AVilson contradict Orme. 
The firstnnmcd representsthe town as partially 
pillaged ; tlic doctor cxj^rcsses his surprise 
that Orme should have studied so negligently 
the documents at the India House, and sums 
up their Ciuitents on the matter thus: — “On 
this occasion, ns on the former, the English 
factory was defended with spirit, ‘the enemy/ 
says the letter from Surat, ‘found such hot 
service from our house, that they left us.’ 
Subsequently a parley was held with ‘the 
captain of the brigade,’ who agreed to refrain 
from farther molestation, and ‘ the house was 

* Mill's brief notice is taken, just as it stc'inds, from 
Bruce. 

f Sivally {Siva laya^ the abode of Siva). This is the 
harbour of the Surat skipping, and is situated at the 
mouth of the river Tapty, twenty miles west of that 
city. .. 
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quiet for two days.* On the third day they 
again appeared before the factory, ‘ threaten- 
ing that they would take or burn it to the 
ground ; but IMr. Master stood in so resolute 
a posture, that the captain, not willing to 
hazard his men, with mucli ado ke}>t them 
back, and sent a man into the house to advise 
Mr. Muster what was fit to be done.’ In 
consequence of this communication, a compli- 
mentary i)rcacnt was sent to Sevajee by two 
of the comiuiny’s servants ; ho received them 
kindly, ‘telling them that the I]nglisli and he 
were very good friends, and, putting his 
hiind into their hands, told them tliat he 
could do the liliiglish no wrong, and that 
this giving his hand was bettor tliau any co\d 
to oblige him thereto.’ Sevajee was, in fact, 
desirous to conciliate the English, in order to 
induce them to return to Rajahporc, where 
they had formerly had a factory, which they 
had abandoned in consequence of his exac- 
tions. The loss of their trade had injured 
the town of Rajahporc, and diminished the 
Alahratta’s revenue from it. Sevajee imme- 
diately afterwards left Surat. The French 
had saved their factory by paying a coiitrl- 
hution. The Dutch factory was witliout the 
town, and Nvas not attacked; and these cir- 
cumstances, with the interview between 
Sevajee and the English, in.sj»irc(l the ^Mogul 
government with considerable distrust of the 
Europeans at Surat.” 

The aim of Sevajee after the spirited 
rcjHilsc ho met with in 1()70 was to con- 
ciliate the English at Surat, who maintained 
a cohl and distant bearing to his advances, as 
they were afraid to coniprouiiae themselves 
with the Mogul, who had hitherto been so 
friendly to thciu. In order to prevent any 
further attempts at ncgotiatioiion thepartof the 
IMahratta chief, they demanded compensation 
for injuries inflicted at Surat and various 
other j)hices by him or bis hordes of wild 
followers. To the astonishment of the Eng- 
lish, this was conceded, and they then entered 
into serious negotiations with a chief whom 
the aMogul not only regarded as an enemy, 
hut as a rebel. In 1074 a treaty was actually 
formed between the head of the IMalirattas 
and the j)rcsident of the English factory at 
Surat of mutual j)cnce and amity. Sevajee 
agreed to pay ten thousand pagodas as com- 
pensation for past injuries, and relinquished 
his right to the wrecks of vessels cast away, 
upon his coasts, so far as those of English, or 
rather of tlie company, were concerned. The 
consequence of this was an intense jealousy 
towards the English by the Great Mogul, 
and an equal difficulty on the part of the 
former to maintain neutrality between the 
Moguls and the Mahrattas. It was in consc- 
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quence of a stato of feeling in India tlius 
arising rather than from events at home (as 
generally represented), although the latter 
had some influence also in the matter, that 
the court of committees in 1677-78 recom- 
mended a trimming policy to their servants 
in treating with all the conflicting native 
powers in India. Bruce thus describes the 
directions sent out: — “The court recom- 
mended temporising expedients to their ser- 
vants with the Mogul, with Sevajee, and with 
the petty rajahs ; but at the same they gave 
to President Augier and his council discre- 
tionary powers to employ armed vessels to 
enforce the observation of treaties and grants : 
— in this way the court shifted from them- 
selves the rcsiionsibility of commencing hos- 
tilities, that they might be able, in any ques- 
tions which might arise between the king and 
the company, to refer such hostilities to the 
errors of their servants.” * 

Upon this quotation of Bruce, Professor 
Wilson thus very properly comments : — 
“ 'riiere is a clause in these instructions 
omitted, which it is but justice to the directors 
to re -insert. They enjoined their servants 
' to endeavour by their conduct to impress the 
natives with an opinion of the probity of the 
English in all commercial dealings.’ With 
regard to the object of the court in giving 
discretionary powers to the president and 
council of Surat, to enforce the observation 
of treaties and grants, it is not very candid 
to limit it to leaving an opening by which 
they might escape responsibility. Their own 
distance from the scene of action rendered 
some such discretionary authority in their 
servants indispensable, as is admitted a few 
lines further on.” Bruce, however, was rather 
careless than uncandid in any omissions made 
by him, as even Dr. Wilson, with all his zeal 
to vindicate the ancient proceedings of the 
company on all occasions, is equalled in par- 
tiality by that writer. 

Partly in the result of the treaty with 
Sevajee, partly from adopting the policy 
recommended by the court of committees at 
home, Surat escaped all attacks from native 
powers during the remainder of the seven- 
teenth century, although early in the eigh- 
teenth century it was repeatedly assailed by 
Mahratta freebooters. This was important, 
for Surat was for a considerable time the 
commercial capital of commercial India ; and 
although its native Hindoo population was 
always faithless and horribly immoral, the 
Parsee inhabitants clung to the English and 
other Europeans, so as to afford facilities of 
commerce not to be obtained elsewhere. The 
Parsecs at that time were very" numerous at 
* Bruce, vol. ii. p. 406. 


Surat,* and they were very important as 
agents between the other natives, whom they 
well understood, and the Europeans. 

In 1686-87 several of the company’s agents 
were imprisoned at Surat by the Mogul, in 
consequence of piratical attacks by some 
English upon his ships, and generally in that 
quarter he was less friendly than formerly. 

Towards the close of the century the 
piracies off Surat became more common and 
daring. In 1696 the emperor’s chief ship, 
consecrated to a purpose by him esteemed 
holy, — that of carrying pilgrims to Mocha 
and Jodda, the seaports of ]\Iecca, — was 
attacked by an English rover, and captured. 
An account of the transaction is given by a 
Mohammedan writer, one Khafi Khan, ac- 
cording to whose reluctant admissions, the 
conduct of the English pirates was most 
gallant and dashing. It \va3 in 1693 that 
the vessel was made a prize, while carrying 
eighty guns and four hundred muskets, by 
which is probably meant not .that muskets 
were a part of the cargo, but of the armament. 
“An English vessel of small size” bore down 
upon the Mogul leviathan, and a battle took 
place. A gun having burst on .board the 
emperor’s ship was the occasion, Khafi Khan 
declares, of the English being able to board, 
which they did, in spite of all the odds of 
numbers and of armament ; “and although,” 
adds Khali, “ the Christians have no courage 
with the sword, in conscciuencc of mismanage- 
ment the vessel was taken.” 

Upon this event Mohammedan India lite- 
rally raged against “the sacrilegious Giaours.” 
At Surat and Swally the emperor, unable in 
any other way to prevent the multitude from 
murdering the English, placed them, to the 
number of sixty-three, in irons. 

The emperor, discreetly, sought redress by 
sending to the English president at, Bombay 
an onvo 3 ^ This person was the historian, 
Khafl Khan. He rej^resents his reception to 
have boon with great honour, but rather 
sneoringly refers to the display of military 
power which the president thought proper to 
make. Ho praises the business ability and 
good sense of the English council, bht ex- 
presses his surprise at the spirit in which 
persons so grave, and on an occasion so 
important, laughed at the Avay in which the 
crew of the little English ship took possession 
of the emperor’s chief man-of-war. Having 
received explanation that the aggressors were 
pirates, who would be hanged if caught, and 
pacific assurances having been profusely made, 
the envoy returned to the Mogul viceroy at 
Surat. The English authorities immediately 

* See chapter on the Relation of the Farsees to Indian 
History. ' 
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offered a reward of one thousand pounds for 
Oaptain Avery, by whom it was supposed the 
darinpf exploit was performed, although some 
attributed it to Captain Kidd, who had been 
at that time off Swally. Kidd continued to 
cruise about, but the pursuit of Avery was so 
hot in consequence of tlio reward, that he 
made for the Bahamas, where bis ship was 
sold, and the crew dispersed. Several of them 
wore, however, arrested, and hanged. Mat- 
ters were arranged with the emperor, but 
Kidd made so many captures of native and 
European vessels off the mouth of the Tapty, 
that peaceful relations between the chief fac- 
tor at Surat and the viceroy were soon inter- 
rupted, and tlic English traders were exposed 
to the reprisals of the native government. 

When these events were passing at Surat 
another portion of the strip of territory, after- 
wards known as the Bombay presidency, was 
the scene of transactions of great importance. 
That theatre of event was the Island of Bom- 
bay, its dependant islets, and the vicinity of 
the bay. 

While the Dutch in the Archipelago were 
Buocessfully evading the stipulations imposed 
by Cromwell when they solicited peace from 
that conqueror, the Portuguoso were acting a 
similar part, but still more treacherous and 
dishonest, at Bombay. After the death of 
Cromwell the Dutch lost all hesitation about 
breaking the treaty; and while they wore 
treating the authority of Charles II. with 
contempt, or bribing his connivance at their 
frauds, even the Portuguese did not think 
tliemselvos too feeble to resist the preroga- 
tives of the English king, and through him 
the nation ho so weakly ruled. The Island of 
Bombay having (as related on previous pages) 
become the property of Charles, as the dowry 
of the Infanta Catherine of Portugal, whom 
he married, he sent the Earl of Marlborough 
to take possession. Five hundred soldiers 
were also sent to occupy the island as a gar- 
rison, with its dependencies, Halsette and 
Tanna. The Portuguese governor refused 
to deliver over these islands, as they were not 
named in the treaty. It Was urged upon the 
governor that the islands in question w'ere so 
situated, that the occupation of them by the 
troops of any other nation would render the 
Island of. Bombay insecure to its possessors. 
Ho replied that hie government could never 
have framed a treaty which would open Bas- 
sein to another nation. Ho finally refused to 
give up Bombay untib further instructed by 
his own government, inasmuch as the letters 
OP patent produced by Lord Marlborough did 
not comport with the usages of Portugal. 

The troops brought out by the English 
ships were so cooped up, that disease broke 
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out among them, And made mortal havoc. 
Their commander. Sir Abraham Shipman, 
requested the chief of the English factory at 
Surat to allow them to land there. He dared 
not undertake such a responsibility, as it might 
excite the jealousy of the natives to see so 
large a force landing in their country. The 
Earl of Marlborough returned homo to report 
to his government. . Sir Abraham Shipman 
landed his troops on the small island of Anje- 
diva, twelve miles distant from Goa. This 
situation they found unhealthy, and fresh 
provisions could with difficulty be obtained. 
Sir Abraham offered the rights of the crown 
to the company through their agents at 
Surat. They refused to accept them, because 
they could not occupy tho island pro tempore 
in proper force, and as a permanent posses - 
sion they were not authorized to receive it, 
nor did they consider him authorized to bestow 
it. Sir Abraham and three hundred and 
eighty-one of his troops fell victims to tho 
distemper.*’ The residue were permitted, in 
l)oceml)OP, 1G64, to take possession of the 
Island of 13ombay, under the command of an 
officer named Cook. The eventual cession of 
the island to tho company seems to have 
arisen from the fact that the king found it an 
expense too heavy to be borne, and ** making 
a virtue of necessity,” ho bestowed it upon 
those by whom ho desired to servo himself in 
other W’a5’s.* Mr. Cook, the commander of 
the little body of infantry, assumed the offico 
of first governor, lie found the island nearly 
a desert, the Portuguese having done nothing 
to improve so admirable a position. On the 
Gth of November, IGGO, Sir Gervaise Lucas 
arrived as governor. Sir Gervaise died on 
tho 2l8t of March, and was succeeded by tho 
deputy -governor, Captain Henry Geary. 
Mr. Cook, the first governor, had been incensed 
at being superseded by a governor firoin Eng- 
land; and as soon as Sir Gervaise died, 
assisted by the Jesuits, Cook collected a force 
at Salsette, in order to re-establish himself by 
force. The attempt failed, through the firm- 
ness of Captain Geary, and tho fidelity of a 
portion of the little garrison. On the 23rd of 
September, 16G8, the island was taken pos- 
soBsion of in tho name of the East India Com- 
pany by Sir George Oxenden, the company’s 
governor at Surat. The troops were trans- 
ferred from tho king’s to the company’s ser- 
vice, along with the arms, ordnance, and 
stores. Soon after it came into possession of 
the company tho revenue rose to £2823 per 
annum, and in a year after that it more than 
doubled. Sir George Oxenden died on the* 
14th of July„1669, and was succeeded in his' 

* For a description of the Island of Bombay and ltd 
vicinity, see chap. vii. np. 188 — 148. 
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office by Mr. Gerald Aiigier, aa chief of the 
factory at Surat, and governor of Bombay. 
Under hia auapices the revenue rose to £64:90 
per annum. In 1672 a powerful Dutch fleet 
appeared off Bombay, and reconnoitred ; at that 
time the garrison did not consist of more than 
a hundred English soldiers, about as man}' 
friendly Portuguese, an equal number of 
natives, and a small party of French refugees 
and deserters. The Dutch did not effect any 
hostile purpose. Possibly they were deterred 
by the spirited efforts of the governor and 
the inhabitants, who enrolled themselves as a 
militia. Several of them were Germans, and 
received especial praise from the officials for 
their soldierlike bearing and good conduct. 
Five hundred Rajpoots were hired, and pre- 
sented a gallant appearance to the recon- 
noitering Dutch. In 1674: the fortifications 
were repaired and strengthened. To the 
twenty-one cannons which the company found 
tliere a hundred were added. The regular 
troops were four hundred, ^*of whom the 
greater part were topasses,’** and there was 
an enrolled and disciplined militia of three 
hundred. The mint was established at Bom- 
bay in 1676, letters patent having arrived 
from the king empowering the Company to 
coin ‘ rupees, pice, and budgerooks.” 

During the government of Mr. Augier, the 
IMaliratta pirates infested the bay. The go- 
vernor died, 1676, and was succeeded by 
Henry Oxenden. 

Among the difficulties with which the set- 
tlement had to contend, were the menacing 
power of the Emperor Aurungzebe, and that 
of tlio Mahrattas then rapidly rising to im- 
portance. Nevertheless, the place prospered, 
so that according to Mr. Grant the revenue 
at this time reached more than £12,000 per 
annum. The Portuguese and Dutch were 
bitterly opposed to this settlement. The Danes 
and French soon became rivals also. 

The rising authority of the Mahrattas gave 
much uneasiness at Bombay in 1679, and the 
jealousy of that power, and of any relations 
maintained by the English with it, which ani- 
mated the iMogul, constituted another peril to 
the still comparatively new settlement. In 
that year Sevajee seized the Island of Ilcnery, 
and the 8iddec seized the Island of Kenery 
as a counterpoise. The English were endan- 
gered by both proceedings, but knew not well 
how to oppose either, because they were alike 
to be apprehended, and a junction with either 
party for any purpose must involve a war. 
The Siddee was considered the stronger, yet 
the less formidable neighbour. “ SicUleo, or 
Seedee, is a corruption of an 'Arabic term, 
signify ing a lord ; but in the common language 
• Half-castc Fortiigucso and Indions. 


of the Deccan, it came to bo applied indis- 
criminately to all natives of Africa, l^he 
Siddees of Jinjeera took their name from a 
small fortified island in the Concan, wlioro a 
colony had been formed on a jaghire, granted, 
it appears, in the first instance, to an Abyssi- 
nian officer, by the King of Ahmednuggur, on 
condition of the maintenance of a marine for 
the protection of trade, and the conveyance 
of pilgrims to the Red Sea. The hostility of 
Sevajee induced the Siddee, or chief, to seek 
favour with Aurungzebe, by whom he was 
made admiral of the Mogul fleet, with an 
annual salary of four lacs of riqices (£40,000) 
for convoying pilgrims to Jedda and Mocha. 
The emperor himself sent an annual donation 
to Mecca of three lacs.”’"^ 

Sevajee died in 1680, which, for a time 
relieved the British very much from their un- 
easiness in connection with tho Mahrattas. 
In 1681, Mr. John Child, brother of ISir 
Josiah Child, an influential member of tho 
court of committees, w'as appointed president 
of Surat, with a council of eight members ; 
one of tho junior councillors, Mr. Ward, was 
designated deputy-governor of Bombay. 

In 1683 Bombay was created an inde- 
pendent English settlement, and in 1681 the 
chief scat of the power and trade of tho En- 
glish in tho East Indies. Before it arrived at 
so great a ^listinction, however, it was the 
scene of a memorable mutiny, which prevented 
tho arrangement from being carried out for 
several years. Uj) to the time of this revolt, 
the East India Company had expended on 
Bombay, its harbour, improvements, and for- 
tifications, £300,000.f Captain Keigwin, who 
commanded tho garrison, assisted by Ensign 
Thompson, and supported by the troops, con- 
sisting of one hunclred and fifty regulars, and 
two hundred topasses, and headed by the in- 
habitants, seized on the island in 'tlie name 
of the British crown. Captain Keigwin, not 
only deposed, but imprisoned the deputy - 
governor, and was himself chosen to the ofiiee 
of governor with acclamation by the troops, 
militia, and inhabitants. The captain issued 
a proclamation, in which he set forth the mis- 
deeds of the company. Mr. Ward ap})lied by 
secret agents to IMr. Cliihl» the governor of 
Snrat, who was unable to afford him assistance. 
Meanwhile, Captain Keigwin a[)j)licd the re- 
venues of the island scrupulously to tho sup- 
port of the troops and civil government in the 
name of the King of England. The new 
governor and tho inhabitants sent home com- 
plaintsito the king against Mr. Child, whose 
oppressions and tyranny were tho alleged oc- 

* Dutf*8 Mahrattas. 

t Hamilton’s Ilindostan. Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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casion of a revolt which took so loyal a form. 
Dr. Cook Taylor sums up the character of 
John Child and his brother Sir Josiah, as 
exemplified by their conduct from 168 1 to 1 G88, 
and the consequences of their misdeeds, in the 
followin^j terms : — Unfortunately, their pros- 
perity (that of tlie company) was greatly in- 
jured by one of their own servants. Sir John 
Child, governor of Hombay, whose fraud, 
ambition, and tyranny brought the settlement 
to the very verge of ruin. His folly led him 
to provoke a war with the Emperor of Delhi, 
who sent a considerable force to attack Bom- 
bay. Child’s cowardice was as conspicuous 
as any of his other qualities, and the fort must 
have fallen, had not his seasonable death re- 
lieved the garrison from the greatestof dangers, 
an imbecile and treacherous commander. On 
Child’s death, the Emperor Aurungzebe con- 
sented to make peace, and granted more 
favourable terms than the English had a right 
to expect. Child’s successors were little better 
than himself; so great were their profligacy 
and rapacity, that from being a populous 
place, Bombay was almost rendered a desert ; 
it would most probably have been abandoned 
altogether, if the company’s servants could 
have found means of escaping from the inso- 
lence and oppression of their governors by 
returning to England ; but this favour was 
refused them, and they were detained by their 
tyrants, without a glimmering of hope. In 
consequence of this misgovernment abroad, and 
the peculation introduced by »Sir Josiah (liild 
into the management at home, the company’s 
affairs fell into sad confusion, and the mer- 
chants of London proposed either to throw 
open the trade with India and China, or to form 
a ncAV commercial association on a wider basis.” 

IMiss Martinean, commenting upon the spirit 
and temper of the directors and agents at this 
period, says — “ The wisest men among them, 
during the reigns of the iStirirts, seem to have 
entertained a true royal contempt for consti- 
tutional law, and a great relish for freedom of 
will and hand in executive matters. In the 
early history of the company there are no 
greater names than those of the brothers Sir 
f Josiah and fFohu Child. These gentlemen 
were full of sense, information, vigour, and 
commercial prudence ; yet Sir Josiah has left 
tis an account of his notions wdiicli reads 
strangely at this day.” The fair authoress 
then quotes, on the authority, no doubt, of 
Captain Hamilton,* a reply of Sir Josiah 
Child to Mr. Vaux, governor of Bombay, in 
* Hamilton adds to the passage quoted by ^ss Mar- 
linean, 1 am the more particular on this account, because ' 
T saw and copied both those letters in anno, 1696, while 
Mr. Vaux and I were prisoners at Surat, on account of . 
Captain Evory’s LAvery] robbing the Mogul’s great ship, | 
the Guns way y h, < 


1692, when the latter declared he would act 
towards interlopers according to the laws of 
England. Sir Josiah wrote roundly to Mr, 
Vaux, what amounted to an assertion of tho 
supreme authority of the company even over 
the prerogatives of tho crown and the laws of 
England. Tho injunctions of Sir Josiah 
were too faithfully carried out hy his brother, 
whose notions of tho company’s privileges 
were still more arbitrary. 

Whether the conduct of IMr. John, after- 
wards Sir John, Child, merited tho hatred 
borne to him at Bombay, the feeling was ge ■ 
neral among all the company’s servants and 
tho inhabitants in 1684, so that Captain 
Keigwin rode triumphantly upon the storm. 
The king and the Duke of York looked rather 
favourably upon the statements of Keigwin, 
and the company espoused thoroughly all tho 
doings and misdoings of Sir John Child. Dr. 
St. John was sent out by the king to inves- 
tigate matters, and the company sent pri- 
vately an agent of its own. Child also pro- 
ceeded in person from Surat, but the new 
governor and his confederates would enter 
into no negotiations with him. Sir ’riiomas 
Grantham was dispatched with a naval squa- 
dron to take possession, of the island, but 
Captain Keigwin refused to surrender it, ex- 
cept upon condition of free pardon and liberty 
to return homo for himself and his followers, 
alleging, that what ho had done was done 
honestly, for the king’s honour, and the cause 
of law and justice. The admiral accepted the 
terms offered by the gallant and loyal insur- 
gent, and on the 20th of November, 1684, the 
fort was surrendered. It was evident that the 
royal authorities and those of the company 
viewed Keigwiii’s conduct in a different light, 
but that tlic latter deemed it their interest to 
condemn his offences against them. During 
his government he displayed some activity, 
having opened negotitations witli Rajah Sam- 
bajee, and finally concluded a treaty with liim 
by which he recovered twelve tbousand pagodas 
due to the company. This must have pleased 
them well, for in the year 1685 they confirmed 
the treaty. 

In 1686 the chief government of the com- 
pany in India removed from Surat, as had 
been previously determined, to Bombay. Sir 
John Child was appointed President, Captain- 
General, and Admiral of the East India 
Company’s forces by land and sea, from Cai)e 
Comorin to the Gulf of Persia. Sir John 
began exercise of his new authority by put- 
ting down interlopers, with whom he dealt 
in the precise spirit of the letter of his brother, 
Sir Josiah, to*Mr. Vaux, already mentioned. 
Mr. Mill vindicates the interlopers, as dues 
Smith in his able w’ork, but Dr. Wilson 
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pertinently says in reply to the former — " It 
would appear, from the way in which these 
interlopers are spoken of, that they were un- 
connected merchants, seeking only to carry on 
trade with India on the principles of individual 
adventure and free competition. It seems, 
however, that they attempted more than this, 
representing themselves as a new company, 
chartered by the king, whoso purpose it was 
to deprive the old of their privileges. They 
endeavoured also to establish themselves per- 
manently at various places in the Deccan, 
and offered to the King of Golconda fifteen 
thousand pagodas for permission to erect a 
fort at Annagan. It was not without cause, 
therefore, that the company regarded them 
with fear, and endeavoured to suppress their 
commerce.” Both the Brothers Child are 
accused, with some appearance of probability, 
of having desired to inflict capital punishment 
upon Englishmen who “ interloped and of 
a desire to create in the name of the company 
a pure despotism over Englishmen within the 
bounds of sea and land, where their charter 
gave them any authority. Sir Josiah laid it 
down, in his communications with his brother, 
as an essential feature of their future policy, 
that all injuries inflicted by native princes 
upon the company’s j)roperty or servants 
should be retaliated, and that force of arms 
should be more relied upon in all future dif- 
ferences witli the rajahs of territories con- 
tiguous to those of the company. These 
directions of Sir Josiah’s influenced Sir John 
largely in the career, which Dr. Cooke Taylor 
denounces with such unqualified severity. 

In lf)87, Sir John Child being dead, Mr. 
Harriss was appointed in his place, but the 
new governor was then a prisoner to the 
Mogul at Surat, and was not liberated until 
the ensuing year. 

The Dutch having erected Batavia and 
Colombo into regencies, the English conferred 
the same title upon the settlement of Bombay 
in 1G87. 

War broke out between the company and 
the Mogul, arising from the efforts of the 
former, in Bengal, to retaliate for injuries 
alleged to have been inflicted by the emperor’s 
officers and subjects. The circumstances 
which led to it will be detailed elsewhere; 
here, for the reader’s convenience, limiting the 
narrative of its events to Bombay, it may 
bo observed, that Sir John Child deliberately 
provoked this war, with the intention, if 
it succeeded, of avowing himself to have done 
so as the agent of the court of committees, 
which was in effect his brother Josiah, but if 
lie failed, his plan was to declare that he had 
acted on his own responsibility, so that the 
company might disown him, and again solicit, 


on the ground of their repudiation of all his 
proceedings, to be restored to the Mogul’s 
favour, and to their former position in matters 
of trade. This policy has been condemned 
by most historians as immoral, but several 
historical advocates of the company have 
defended it, as expedient and prudent, under 
the peculiar and exceptionable circumstances 
in which Sir John Child was placed ; others 
deny, or throw doubt upon the accuracy of the 
representations made of Sir John’s motives 
and policy. In consequence of that policy, 
‘‘the Siddee’s fleet” (the fleet of the Mogul 
admiral) attacked Bombay, taking possession 
of Mahim Mazagong and Sion, and shutting 
up the governor and garrison in the castle. 
The Siddeo was on this occasion provided 
with a choice body of Mogul troops. In 
1689 an order came from Aurimgzebe to his 
admiral to withdraw his soldiers, but this 
was not done until the 22nd of June, 1690. 
The Siddee was very anxious to prosecute 
the siege, because he regarded the English 
as at heart the allies of his old enemies, the 
Mahrattas. He also tarried so long, in hopes 
of a certain conquest, having been inspired by 
the Portuguese Jesuits, who at first covertly 
and then openly abetted the invaders. On the 
withdrawal of the enemy, the lands which 
the Jesuits had been permitted to hold were 
confiscated, in punishment for their treason. 

From 1691 to 1693, the plague raged at 
Bombay, so that at the beginning of the last- 
named year, only three of the company’s civil 
servants remained alive. 

In 1694 Sir John Gayer arrived as gover- 
nor. The condition in which he found ” the 
regency” led him to make a report con- 
cerning it in his despatches home, which re- 
presented it as in a deplorable condition. It 
had not recovered the effect of the desperate 
policy of Sir John Child, and since his death 
it had incurred new disasters. The pro- 
ceedings of the English pirates \vcro most 
daring, especially against the ships of tlie 
Mogul. Aurungzebo demanded that the 
regency should make good all the losses 
which those pirates inflicted upon his own 
navy, and upon the coasting ships of his sub- 
jects. To meet these demands the treasury 
was exhausted, and the council exposed to 
perpetual apprehension of a new declaration of 
war by the Mogul. Sir John Gayer was unable 
to provide any remedy against the evils 
which prevailed. In 1698 Sir Nicholas 
Waite was appointed resident at Surat by 
the new or English Company, already re- 
ferred to in the narrative of the home history 
of the East India Company, and he imme- 
diately directed his energies against Sir John 
and his council. His endeavours were in- 
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cessant to pcranado the officers of the Mogii 
that the agents of tlio old company were 
rebeds against their own Hoveroign, and enter- 
tained hostile designs against the emperor. 
In 170() ho Bucceodod, by his intrigues, in 
procuring the imprisonment of Sir John 
Oayor and Uv. Colt. While these intrigues 
Were in j)r()gress, and before they had arrived 
at that result, the English pirates took ad- 
vantage of the collision between the twocom- 
])anies, and literally made war on their ow’n 
account. In IbDS they ajipearcd off Cape 
Comorin with two frigates and a number of 
swift sailing ships of smaller dimensions, 
manned by most daring and reckless men, 
under the command of Captain Kidd, who 
was afterwards taken and hanged. Also 
throe other piratical frigates cruised, one 
of fifty guns, one of forty, and one of thirty, 
all English built, with English crew^s, and 
commanded by English captains. These 
robber ships intercepted all vessels, and made 
havoc of the native coasters fora considerable 
time with im])iinity. These were not the only 
enemies of the suffering settlement. Its old 
enemies, the Mahrattas, kept it in a state of 
constant alarm. The Portuguese, who always 
regarded the cession of Bombay to the English 
as an event injurious to their nation and their 
religion, were not too weak to menace and 
insult the feeble settlement; the Jesuits, 
whose property liad been confiscated, the 
Portuguese resident on the isljind, and even 
the hnlf-castcs, wore ready to rise in revolt 
U])on the appearance of a Portuguese force, 
and correspondence with the Portuguese 
stations, stimulating an attack, was constantly 
carried on. 

The Arabs fitted out several fast sailing 
ships, which entered the bay repeatedly, in- 
flicting variety of mischief; and these also 
had complicity with certain Arabs residing on 
the island. The English had at first en- 
couraged settlers of all creeds and nations, 
but the harsh government of Sir John Child 
bad turned them all into rebels. 

Even these miseries did not complete the 
frightful catalogue. The plague, already re- 
ferred to, had scarcely passed away, when 
pestilence of another kind spread over the 
island. The uncultivated lahd was in a 
marshy state, and had for some time spread 
malaria to a certain extent ; that extent 
W’idened, until the whole island became the 
sphere of its morbid influence. 

The disturbance of the Deccan, during the 
long reign of Aurungzebe, kept large armies 
of the emperor’s, and numerous bodies of the 
active and desperate Mahrattas, continually 
marching to' and fro ; and this circumstance 
left the Enl^h/'both at Bombay and Surat, 


in a state of uncertainty, from which they were 
favoured with few intervals of relief, as to 
how far the policy of the contending hosts 
might not involve their factories and the 
Island of Bombay within the whirlwind of 
war. 

In the last decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, while the British were put to a severe 
trial in Bombay, the new and fearfully fatal 
malady, already referred to, visited the 
place, and the Europeans, civil and military, 
were all but annihilated. At this conjuncture 
the Parsecs behaved with prudence and 
courage. The Scedees of Jinjeera were in- 
vading Bombay, and the island, and Fort 
St. George, then called Dungerry Fort, fell 
speedily into their hands. An eminent 
Parsee, a shipwright, named Rustom Dorab, 
contributed much to save the island to the 
British. He placed himself at the head of the 
fishermen, then a numerous caste, organized 
them, attacked and defeated the invaders, 
followed up his successes, and drove the 
enemy back, lie, at the same time, sent 
despatches to the head of the British factory 
at Surat, Avho, hastening to Bombay, took 
upon himself the government. The loyal and 
intrepid Parsee was rewarded by appoint- 
ments of honour and profit. Some account 
having been given of this transaction in the 
chapter on the Parsees, it is unnecessary to 
notice it further here, than to say that during 
the various trials from pestilence and war 
during the last ten years of the century at 
Bombay, the Parsees and the Armenian Chris- 
tians displayed both loyalty and courage. 

Having noted the history of events 
at Surat and Bombay, the chief stations 
of the company during the period now 
treated, the reader’s attention is directed to 
the progress of affairs at another of the 
stations which had assumed importance, and 
was destined to occupy a powerful position in 
the future dominions of the company. The 
settlement of Fort George, at INIadras, was 
noticed in a previous chapter. In IfiGS it 
was raised to the rank of a presidency. 
In 1661 Sir Edward Winter was appointed 
iliief agent ; but in 1665 a Mr. George Fow- 
croft was nominated in his place, when Sir 
Edward Winter exemplified the spirit of dis- 
:ord which then prevailed among the com- 
pany’s agents, and the rude lawlessness so 
"requently evinced by tliem, for he seized 
and imprisoned the gentleman nominated to 
succeed him, and retained by force Fort 
George iintil the 22nd of Aujfust, 1668, when 
he delivered it up to commissioners from Eng- 
land, on condition of receiving a full pardon 
for all offences. Mr. Foweroft then assumed 
the government, 'which he retained until 
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1671, when he was sxioceeded by Sir William 
Langhorn, in which year the sovereign of the 
Carnatic made over to the company his share 
in the customs of Madras, for a fixed rent 
of twelve hundred pagodas per annum. In 
1680 Mr, William Gifford was appointed 
governor of Fort St. George ; and in 1683 he 
.was appointed president of both Madras and 
the company's stations in Bengal In 1686 
Mr. Yule was nominated to the presidency of 
Madras, the Bengal stations being no longer 
under iU direction. On the 12th December, 
1687, the population of*Fort George, the city 
of Madras, and the villages within the terri- 
tory of the company “ were reported in the 
public letter to be three hundred thousand."* 

In 1686 Madras woe formed into a corpora- 
tion, to consist of a mayor and ton aldermen, 
of whom three were to be servants of the 
company, and seven natives; the list of bur- 
gesses was to comprise a hundred and twenty 
names. According to Bruce f the aldermen 
were to be justices of the peace, and to wear 
their scarlet gowns, and the burgesses black 
silk gowns ; much ceremony w^as to be ob- 
served in conducting the affairs of the corpo- 
ration, and great pomp in their processions. 
It was found impossible, however, to consti- 
tute the corporation on the wide and liberal 
base intended. The ^[ussulmaii population 
hated the English too fiercely to be entrusted ; 
the Portuguese were deterred by their priests, 
whose hostility was as great as that of the 
Moors.’* The Jews left the place rather than 
liavc anything to do with the corporation ; 
and the Armenians, whom the English 
wished chiefly to employ, declined acting. 
The causes of this appear to have been, a 
hope retained by the Mohammedans of ex- 
pelling the English ; and an indisposition on 
the part of the minor sects and parties to 
commit themselves, as in such case the con- 
querors would probably hold them account- 
able. Some lingering hope also pervaded the 
Portuguese that their nation would one day 
regain its ascendancy, and that in the mean- 
time their proper task was to sow dissatisfac- 
tion in the minds of all other parties against 
that which w^as dominant. The tyr.inny of 
the English, and the self-will of the presi- 
dents, no doubt also deterred many from join- 
ing in anything English in its character. 
The Hindoo population, ever anxious in those 
days to play off any other power against the 
Mohammedans, were willing to co-operate. 

The governor offered an alliance to the 
King of Golconda against the Dutch, with 
whom his majesty was at war. This was 
done with the object of ultimately obtaining 

* Hamilton’s Hindotinn^ vol. ii. p. 414. 

t Vol. ii. 693 650; and iii. Ill, 166. 


from him a firman to coin rupees, and the 
cession of St. Thomas. 

During all this time the Dutch scorned tlio 
Coromandel coast, sometimes seizing ships 
as buccaneers, at other times at war with the 
natives. The native chiefs along that coast 
were then also constantly at war with one 
another. The Carnatic, in which JMadraa 
is situated, was especially disturbed. All 
these circumstances circumscribed the English 
trade at Madras, and caused uneasiness in 
Port St. George. The Mogul made war upon 
the King of Golconda, and the neighbouring 
princes. The company's agents at Madras 
were desirous to resist the pretensions of the 
Mogul, but in the end tamely submitted, and 
petitioned for the same privileges as they bad 
enjoyed under the previous ruler, which were 
granted. Sir John Child was so opposed to 
a policy of peace as to censure the agents of 
the Madras presidency, in bitter terms, for 
hesitating to believe tliat the English must 
ultimately conquer. The* events brought 
about by Sir John hiniBclf, the utter inade- 
quacy of his means to assert Ids pretensions, 
proved that the agents at Port St. 0 (Jorge 
knew better than he did the requisites of 
their jieculiar situation : this will, however, 
appear more fully, when noticing the contest 
in Bengal and along the western shores of its 
bay, brought about by the violence and am- 
bition of Sir John. In 1691 Governor Yule 
was dismissed, and Mr. lliggiiison succeeded 
him, who was replaced in 1696 by Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, under whose presidency Madras 
witnessed the end of the seventeenth century. 
During his government the revenue of the 
territory amounted to forty thousand pagodas 
per annum. During the whole period, from 
tlfb erection of Port St, George, gunpowder 
was an important item in the cargoes of the 
vessels “ outward bound ’’ from England to 
the presidency. 

During the progress of the events recorded, 
the Madras agents were engaged in making 
various settlements; among these were Tcn- 
gayapatam, or Tegiiapatam, a small town in 
'Travancore on the sea -const, thirty -two miles 
west-north-west from Cape Comorin, lati- 
tude 8® 17' north, longitude 77® 22' cast ; and 
Vizagapatnm, or Viaigapatam, latitude 17® 42' 
noi’th, longitude 83“ 24' east. The latter 
place was first founded, and suffered severely 
during the war which Sir John Child, on 
his own authority, carried on with the Em- 
peror Aurungzebe. So confused are the chro- 
nicles of this period, that it is difficult to say 
in what year the place was settled. At Sema- 
chellum, neat to it, was a Hindoo temple of 
great reputed sanctity. The town was the 
capital of a district of the same name. There 
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18 some fine elevated ground about it, a rang< desultory way; and before a sufficient force 
of hills lying near it. A bay is formed by a was collected, an untoward circumstance 
promontory, fifteen hundred feet high; the brought on a conflict, which, so far as the 
vicinity is picturesque. It was tlie capital of English were concerned, was premature and 
a district of the same name, situated in the unfortunate. A quarrel occurred about some 
Northern Circars. The travelling distance trifling matter between three English sol- 
from Madras was four hundred and eighty- diers and the peons of Shaieta Khan, the 
three miles. Hero, and in Tcgnapatam, the Mogul’s souhadar, or governor, of Bengal. 
English encouraged the settlement of Arme- This occurred in October. 1G80. The fleet. 


nians, who acted as agents between them and 
the natives, journeying far inland and finding 
customers for goods, and obtaining commis- 
sions for goods and produce. Soon after the 
peace with Aurungzebe, Tcgnapatam was 
settled, and a fort built there, called Fort St. 
David. A little to the north of it the French 
had formed a settlement, called Pondicherry, 
which gave the English some uneasiness, as 
the French were fiercely hostile.* The 
ground at Fort St. David’s was j)urcha 3 ed 
from the Mahratta sovereign. Rajah Ram. 
Aurungzebe, to testify his forgiveness of the 
late war made upon him, permitted the IMogul 
authorities of the Carnatic to favour the pur- 
chase and the erection of the fort. “ The 
wall and bulwarks were good and strong.” 

The proceedings of the company’s agents 
in Bengal involved the Madras stations in the 
vortex of war and suffering ; the remaining 
items of the history of those stations arc com- 
prised iu the events which succeeded each 
other so rapidly on the Bengal coasts and the 
Hoogly River. 

Ill 11)71 the trade of Bengal had grown to 
sucli importance, that a separate agency was 
established to conduct it; but for ten "years 
after that event the trade suffered much from 
the peculation and oppression of the native 
authorities. In 1G85 the determination 
formed by the supreme English authority in 
India to put an end to these oppressions. 
The greatest force which had over appeared 
in the service of the comp any was emj)loyed 
for this purpose. Ten vessels, armed with 
from twelve to seventy guns, sailed under the 
command of Ca])tain Nicholson, who had also 
six companies of infantry. The first object 
of this officer was directed to be, the seizure 
and fortification of Chittagong, as a jilacc to 
serve for security in case of reverse, and as a 
point d*appui in any aggressive operations , 
against the INlogul, or petty chiefs of Bengali. ! 
In addition to this force tlie directors of com- 
mittees made application to the king for ** an 
entire company of regular infantry, with their 
officers.” So badly was the expedition timed, 
that the ships arrived at their destination in a 

• Chapters will be devoted to the lisc of the French 
and other East India Companies formed on the continent. 

Separate chapters have been already given to the Portu- 
guese and Dutqj^, ^ 


under (captain Nicholson, attacked the town 
of Hoogly, five hundred houses were burned, 
and much of the property of the citizens de- 
stroyed. This led the governor to sue for 
peace, to which the English assented, but on 
terms so preposterously exacting as to amount 
to a rejection of the overtures. The whole 
transaction and its results are thus briefly 
narrated by Bruce : — ” Three English soldiers 
had quarrelled with the peons of the iiawab, 
and had been wounded ; a company of sol- 
liers was called out in their defence, and 
finally the wdiole of the troops. The native 
forces collected to oj)pose them were routed, 
die town was cannonaded by the ships, and 
the foujdar was compelled to solicit a cessation 
5f arms, wdiich was granted on condition of 
liis furnishing means of conveying the com- 
pany’s goods on board their vessels. Before 
die action took place orders had come from 
Shaista Khan to compromise the differences 
with the English, but their claims had now 
become so considerable, amounting to above 
sixty-six lacs of rupees, or nearly £700,000, 
hat it w'us not likely they expected the nawab's 
acquiescence. They remained at Hoogly 
ill the 20th of December, and then, ‘con- 
sidering that Hoogly w as an open town, rc- 
ired to Chutanuttee, or Calcutta, from its 
being a safer situation during any negotiation 
kvith the nabob or Mogul.’ Negotiations w’ere 
ccordingly opened and terms agreed upon, 
wdien, in February, the nawab threw off' the 
Lnask, and a largo body of horse appeared 
before Hoogly.” 

On this occasion the factory was defended 
with undaunted spirit. Repeated assaults 
wTro made, but the English, headed by the 
gent, Job Cliarnock, repulsed the naAvab’s* 
brees, stormed the fort of Tanna, seized the 
Island of Injellee, wdierethey strongly fortified 
hemselves, and destroyed Balasore with fire, 
.ogether with forty ships of the emperor’s 
fleet. 

On the other hand, the factories of Patna 
and Cossimbazar were plundered by the 
Mogul soldiery, and the residents carried 
nto the interior. In September, 1G87, pence 
w'as made, and the English were allowed to 
go back to llopgly on their former privileges. 
The company was, however, dissatisfied with 
From the Persian, nawah, a deputy (of the Mogul). 
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the want of success, and accused Charnock of 
fighting for his own interests rather than 
those of the company. The loss of Cossim- 
bazar particularly irritated the court of com- 
mittees, and they ordered Sir John Child to 
proceed to Bengal and negotiate for its re- 
covery. This command was so well executed 
that everything appeared to be on the point 
of adjustment, when Captain Heath arrived 
from England in a large ship named the 
Defence^ and accompanied by a frigate. 
Heath arrived in October, 1G88, and went up 
to Calcutta, where he took the company’s 
servants on board. On the 2yth of Novem- 
ber lie arrived at Balasorc, and instantly at- 
tacked the place, contrary ^to the advice of the 
English authorities ; he alleging that he had 
orders from home to make war upon the 
Mogul. Having plundered Balasore, he pro- 
ceeded to Chittagong, but the strenuous per- 
suasives of “ the council ” induced him to 
allow communications to bo made to the 
nabob before commencing hostilities. He 
appears to have been of an impatient and hasty 
temperament, for he did not wait for the 
result of those negotiations, but sailed away to 
Arracan, where he made fruitless efforts to 
establish a settlement. He then carried the 
agents and property of the company to 
IMadras, where he arrived in March, 1G89.* 
These events exasperated the emperor, and 
led to the jiainful incidents at Surat and 
Bombay, already recorded in this chapter. 
Aurungzebe, in fact, sent orders to his depu- 
ties and commanders to drive the English out 
of his dominions. Muchtar Khan, the viceroy 
of Cujerat, ordered the goods of the company 
at Surat to be sold, demanded five lacs of 
rupees as indemnity for the burnings, de- 
struction, and plunder in Bengal, and offered 
a very great sum for the capture of Sir John 
Cliild, or the production of his dead body. 
Tlie English were finally obliged to sue for 
peace at the close of 1G88. The Mogul at 
first seemed indisposed to accept any terms, 
but a due regard to his treasury, exhausted 
by his numerous wars, induced him to listen 
to the overtures of the English. The death 
of Sir John Child removed any animosity 
which the emperor retained, and he became 
willing to treat the English as traders, re- 
sprting to his dominions for commerce vritli 
his permission ; but as territorial lords he had 
a repugnance to their presence. Indeed, he 
had no objection to any of the European 
peoples as traders, but he was resolved to 
make them all feci that he alone was lord of 
India. In February, 1G89, a new firman was 
granted, after incessant and hupiblo impor- 
tunity on the part of the English, restoring to 
* Brace, vol. ii. p. 648. 


them the imperial favour, and permission to 
trade, on condition that they made good the 
losses inflicted upon his subjects. The 
preamble of this document sets forth, that it 
is given because the English .entreated 
pardon for the crimes they had committed, 
and promised amendment. The concluding 
paragraph stipulates for the execution of the 
firman “that Mr. Child, who did the dis- 
grace, be turned out and expelled.” The 
emperor did not then know of the illness or 
death of the chief offender, thus specifically 
condemned. Yet, whatever the faults of Sir 
John, and of the agents who seconded his 
policy, the provocations and injuries received 
by the English were very great. Shaista 
was an inexorable extortioner ; and wherever 
the English held a station in Bengal, this man, 
under the pretence of service to the Mogul, 
robbed them by dues, duties, and imports, 
which had a form of legality, and were sub- 
stantially unjust. SteAvart depicts this man 
as a villain of the blackest character. Pro- 
fessor Wilson leans to the Mohammedan testi- 
monies, which exalt him as “ the lily of 
perfection.” Mr. Mill admits, notwithstand- 
ing the severity of his censures upon Sir John 
Child and the company, that the English 
were in no part of India so wronged and op- 
pressed as in Bengal. 

The English now for a season became ex- 
ceedingly deferential to the Mogul. No 
western people are more respectful to power 
than the English, while none so doggedly 
maintain the power they acquire. The direc- 
tors of committees were not turned from their 
purpose of gaining territory. Sir Josiali 
Child w’ns still the chief man among them, 
and he w^as not daunted by the defeat and 
death of his brotlier. To gain a footing upon 
the soil of India he believed to be essential to 
a profitable commerce with India, and the 
best means of retrieving the company’s pecu- 
niary disasters, and he resolved, ^per fas et 
nc/aSy to accomplish this resolve. 

A very important acquisition was made in 
Bengal duriiig the contest waged with the 
nabob. During the conflicts at Hoogly in 
1G87, the gallant and skilful Job Charnock 
took possession of Chutanutty, a village about 
twenty -four miles down the river. This posi- 
tion he considered less exposed than Hoogly. 
According to Bruce, when peace with the 
nabob was obtained, that functionary ordered 
Mr. Charnock to go back to Hoogly, and 
remove the agents and property of the com- 
pany thither. According to this author, they 
were allowed to have some footing there, but 
were forbidden to build wdth brick or stone. 
Mill represents the first occupancy of Chuta- 
nutty to have been after the peace with the 
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nabob’s great master, the Emperor Aiirung- 
zebe, and obtained by grant from him in the 
result of the company’s " respectful behaviour 
and offers of service.” Trofessor Wilson 
represents the matter as related above, Cap- 
tain Ucath Jiaving gone to Ohutanutty, where 
the Eiiglisli were already settled, and taken 
tlicni tlicnce. The villages of Govindpore and 
Calcutta were adjacent to Ohutanutty, and 
formed together one straggling series of con- 
nected villages. Stewart thus relates their 
occupation: — The chief agent of the com- 
pany, Job Charnock, had taken ])os8ession of 
Chutanulty in the contests with the nnwab in 
1 ()S7, and, upon the restoration of tranquillity, 
returned to it in IGllO. The Foujdar of 
] foogly sought to induce the English to return 
there; but they obtained leave to build a 
factory at Calcutta, which they preferred, as 
more secure and accessible to shipping. Bub- 
sequcntly permission was procured from 
Azecm-us-slian, the grandson of Aurungzobc, 
and governor of Bengal, to pnrchaflc the rents 
of the throe villages named above from 
the zemindars who were then in charge of 
the collections, amounting to eleven hundred 
and ninety-five rupees six annas nnnually. 
I'ho ground was, no doubt, very thinly 
occupied, and in great part overran with 
jungle, giving to the company, therefore, 
lands sufficient for the erection of their fac- 
tory and fort.” The English prudently and 
by degrees erected their fort, and called it 
Fort William. The Emperor Aurungzebe 
was probably not informed of these proceed- 
ings, for wliilc he respected the possession of 
forts by Europeans in any territory which he 
conquered, those forts having been the result 
of treaty, or sale, or pormisaioii to build, on 
the part of the monarch previously in posses - 
sioii of the supreme authority, yet ho never 
himself gave permission to any Europeans to 
erect a fortress or fortify a position on any 
laud of which he w’as sovereign. When the 
English first settled there, and for many years 
after, the place was dangerously unhealthy, 
from the stagnant Avaters and decaying vege- 
table matter in its vicinity, the whole district 
of Nuddea, of which it formed part, being 
botli marshy and covered with jungle. 

A combination of petty chiefs to overthrow 
the government of the nabob in 1695 gave 
the occasion sought by the British of insisting 
upon the necessity of an armed occupation of 
their property. The nabob on this occasion 
directed them to defend themselves if at- 
tacked, and they accepted the general permis- 
sion as authority to fortify their position. 

During the process of the insurrection the 
Dutch and English factories at llajmahal 
^ » * App. xi. p. 544. 
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were plundered by Rcliim Khan, an Affghan, 
one of the coalesced chiefs in arms. He also 
took possession of Hoogly and Moorshedabad, 
then also a very important place of commerce. 
He next attacked Ohutanutty, and Tanna, a 
place ten miles west of Calcutta. He was 
repulsed at the former in a severe conflict. 
Tanna was covered by the guns of an Eng- 
lish frigate, at the request of the Foujdar of 
Hoogly, and there also the assailants met 
with repulse. When, in 1608, peace was 
established by the enforcement of the autho- 
rity of Aurungzebe, the defences erected by 
the Europeans were allowed to remain, as they 
bad nil been used in the emperor's interest. 
The English in that year obtained consider- 
able property by purchase, and became lords 
paramount of a district, to the whole of which 
they gave the name of the village of Calcutta, 
which, according to Stewart, is properly 
Cali-cotla, n temple dedicated to Cally, the 
Hindoo goddess of Time. 

In 1680 the English and Dutch (in Europe) 
united in hostilities against the French. The 
naval conflicts which followoil are memorable 
in history, and continued until the peace of 
Ryswick, in 1697. The French were then 
far behind the English, as the latter wore far 
behind the Dutch as political economists. In 
the philosophy of commerce the French were 
especially deficient, although several eminent 
Frenchmen had thrown light by their opinions 
upon commorcial science. The French in 
India proceeded in a manner so unwise, that 
their undertakings were generally misfortunes. 
In Europe their privateers and men -of- war 
so frequently captured English and Dutch 
East Indiamen, that the prices of French im- 
portations from India were reduced in the 
markets of France. During the war more 
than four thousand English merchantmen, 
many of them East Indiamen, were captured 
by the royal navy of Louis XIV. and the 
French privateers. In India and the Indian 
Ocean French privateers and royal cruisers 
inflicted serious injuries upon both Dutch and 
English, but more especially upon the latter. 
The war with Franco was one of the groat 
obstructions to the company during the whole 
of the time it lasted. In another chapter the 
proceedings of the French during this century 
in their Eastern enterprises will be noticed, 
especially where English interests were af- 
fected. 

Thus closed the seventeenth century upon 
the struggles for European dominion, and the 
competitions for a European commerce with 
the East. The oharacters of the various com- 
panies and jiationalities engaged afford but 
little scope for comparison. The English, on 
the whole, do not appear more grasping or 
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more self-willed than their competitors. Per- 
haps the Danes, in the comparatively small 
amount of business transacted by them, con- 
ducted themselves the best. They were re- 
markable for their concern for the religions 
instruction of their servants and mariners, 
and of the natives over whom they acquired 
an influence, although at first they seemed to 
be only intent upon gain. Tlie Dutch were 
ardent Protestants as well as traders, and 
were almost as much opposed to the Portu- 
guese, as upholders of the Church of Rome, as 
they were politically anxious to humble the 
Spanish and Portuguese nations, and wrest 
from them their trade and territory. Towards 
the English they were animated by a fore- 
boding that the Rritiali nation was destined 
to naval pre-eminence, and they were unwil- 
ling to bow to the rising greatness of a navy, 
the ships of which they were so often 
enabled to encounter with success. The Dutch, 
whatever the grasping cupidity and stern 
hardness of their merchants and mariners as 
such, as a nation possessed many eminently 
pious and learned men, and there were great 
numbers of the people of Holland sincerely 
anxious to spread ** peace on earth, and good- 
will to men," and more especially to pro- 
mote the proclamation of the gospel among 
the heathen. When the possessions of the 
Dutch East India Company assumed a per- 
manent character, schools were established, 
churches erected, the Bible translated into 
tlic languages of the natives, and missionaries 
sent forth. I'hc Portuguese were anxious to 
subdue by the burning fagot and the rusty 
l)ike. All peoples were, they believed, bound 
to render allegiance to the Roman pontiff, and 
they were his instruments in effecting the 
coiKiuest of the East. The English j)aid little 
attention to religion. The provisions made in 
the charters as to chaplains and religious in- 
struction were grossly neglected, nor could 
the company be induced to lay out money for 
such purposes. This may be accounted for 
partly by the objection which great numbers 
in England felt to the propagation of religion 
by state authority, public secular companies, 
or by any party or denomination bearing the 
sword. Among the company’s own agents 
there were useful and able servants who held 
such views. 

The relation of the English East India 
Company to India at the end of the century 
was relatively more powerful than that of any 
of its competitors. The Dutch were triumphant 
in the Archipelago, but the footing they had 
gained in India was comparatively feeble. 
Their stations were small, and, |il though w^ell 
managed, not points likely to serve for pur- 
poses of aggressioti upon either the native 


princes or the • Europeans. It was chiefly 
at sea that they were strong so far as India 
was concerned. 

The ports of chief importance occupied by 
the European nations in India at the end of 
the seventeenth century should be attentively 
marked by the reader, as tbeir relative conse- 
quence formed an essential element in the 
changes which occurred in the century which 
succeeded. 

The rortugueso still retained Goa, often as 
it had been endangered from sieges by native 
armies, and blockades by the Dutch. They 
also retained on the coasts of Western India 
Damaun, Choul, Bassein, and Din, in Gujerat. 
Their power, however, w’as gone for ever. No 
one was so weak at the close of the seven- 
teenth century as to fear the Portuguese. 
On the coasts of China they still held the 
Islands of Macao, Timor, and Solor. 

The Dutch held many places whicli they 
had wrested from the Portuguese. On the 
coast of Coromandel they had Negapatam; 
in Bengal they had factories at Hoogly, Cos- 
simhazar, and Patna ; on the coast of Gujerat 
Uiey had stations at Surat, the agents at which 
place superintended other agents at Agra and 
Ahmcdabad. On the Malabar coast they 
occupied posts at Cochin, Quilon, Cranganore, 
and Cannanore. On this coast the Dutch held 
territory wrested from tlio Portuguese, and 
maintained military forces. Off the Madras 
coast the Island of Ceylon belonged to the 
Dutch, although the French succeeded in 
taking from them Trincomalec. The Hol- 
landers were strongest in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Java was the location of Batavia, 
the most beautiful city of tlie Eastern world. 
At Malacca, Bantam, Amboyna, Banda, Tcr- 
nate, Siam, Tonquin, and Macassar, they held 
flourishing i)osition8, and even in Japan they 
alone succeeded. ^J'he Portuguese first, and 
afterwards the English, lind been forced out 
of all the regions cast of the Malacca ^trails 
by the ships and troops of Hollniul. 

The Danes held Tranquebar, the Dutch 
would have deprived them of it but for the 
assistance rendered by the English. The 
French held Pondicherry as their only im- 
portant position. The English held many 
positions, the chief being Bombay, Madras, 
Biirat, and Calcutta, then rising to importance. 
On the shores of Western India the British 
stations of importance w^ere Bombay, Surat, 
the neighbouring harbour of Swally, and 
Baroch. The forts of Carwar, Tellicherry, 
and Ajengo (established within a few years 
of the end of the century), were situated on 
the Malabar coast, ns was also the factory of 
Calicut. On the Coromandel coast there 
were Madras, Fort St. David, Cuddalore, 
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Porto Novo, Pettipolcc, ]\rasiilipatam, Mada- 
pallam, Vizagapatara, and Orissa. Beyond 
these, eastward and northward, were Calcutta, 
Hoogly, Dacca, and Patna. There were 
various smaller positions dependant upon the 
larger ones which afterwards bectime of some 
importance, but it is remarkable that the 
positions whicli the English found most valu- 
able during their history in India to the 
present day were in their possession at the close 
of the seventeenth century. West of India 
there was the factory at Gombroon, in the do- 
minions of the Shah of Persia ; there were 
trading ports at Ispahan and Shiraz. In the 
neighbourhood of the Malacca Straits, and in 
the Eastern Archipelago, the English still held 
n few places of some importance. The Island 
of Sumatra received their chief settlements. 
Some others there were, such as Tonquin, not 
yet given up, but they were sources of weak- 
ness rather than of strength ; and all would 
have been at the mercy of the Dutch, had 
not European events, either by war or alli- 
ance, checked their encroachments. 

Miss Martineau has graphically sketched 
the general aspect of affliirs as bearing upon 
the future relations of the English to con- 
tinental India in the following terms : — “ Thus 
were the British in India transformed, in the 
course of one century, from a handful of 
‘ adventurers,’ landing a cargo of goods, in a 
tentative way, at the mouth of the Tapty, and 
glad to sell their commodities and buy others 
on the residents’ own terms, to a body of 
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colonists, much considered for their extensive 
transactions, and the powers, legislative, exe- 
cutive, and military, which they wielded. 
Whence these powers were derived, who 
I these English were, and why they came, 
might be more than Aurungzebe himself 
could distinctly explain ; and to this day the 
relation of our Indian empire to the British 
seems to be a puzzle to the inhabitants, being 
really anomalous in English eyes as well. 
But there we were, acting from three centres 
of authority and power, and exercising what- 
ever influence commerce put into our hands. 
It was not for want of enterprise that the 
British had as yet no territorial power. Sir 
Josiah Child believed the possession of more 
or less territory to be necessary to the security 
of our commerce ; and in IfiSG an attempt 
was made to obtain a footing in Bengal by 
force of arms. It not only failed, but would 
have resulted in the exi)ulsion of every Eng- 
lishman from the Mogul’s dominions, but for 
the importance of our commerce to Auning- 
zebe’s treasury. Our reputation suflered by 
this unsuccessful prank of ambition and cupi- 
dity; but not the less did the last of the 
great Moguls go to his grave, knowing that 
he left the English established in his domi- 
nions beyond the possibility of dislodgment. 
They were neither subjects nor rulers in 
India ; but such a man as Aurungzebe must 
have been well aware that if they were really 
irrcmoveable they must sooner or later be- 
come the one or the other.” 


CUAPTEU LIII. 

HEVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF BRITISH CONNECTION WITH INDIA TO THE CLOSE OF THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


In reviewing the events over which this his- | 
tory has passed, there are many things which 
strike the mind with great force. It will 
especially occur to the reader that the rise 
and progress of English power in India so 
far, boro no resemblance to the development 
of any other power known to history. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the En- 
glish, notwithstanding recent defeat and hu- 
miliation by the Great Mogul, held various 
important territorial acquisitions upon the 
continent of India ; and although the govern- 
ment at home had oppressed and robbed the 
company, alternately persecuting and petting 
it, now giving it exclusive privileges and anon 
fostering competitors, it not only survived 
every vioi«|tiule, but early in the eighteenth 


I century assumed an attitude of strength, in- 
fluence, and importance at home, which set 
at defiance all rivalry, and had begun to re- 
gard the revenues of its Eastern territories as 
more important than the prospects of its 
Eastern commerce. Future empire was already 
shadowed forth. ** The narrative of an em- 
pire’s rise and progress usually tells how the 
brook became a river, and the river became 
a sea; but the history of British India is 
peculiar and incongruous. It began without 
a strip of territory. A warehouse was ex- 
panded into a province; a province into an 
empire.”* That great result had not arrived 
at the period to which our history is now 

♦ The Enyliih in Western India, being the early His- 
tory of the Factory at Surat. By Philip Anderson. 
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brought, tho empire had not been formed, but 
tlio warehouse had in more than one direction 
expanded into a province. 

It is difficult to gatheAnaterial for an 
original and accurate record of tho events 
of English enterprise in Asia, from its first 
efforts to the settled and regular character 
it assumed in the eighteenth century. The 
records of government furnish often but a 
meagre account, and what is furnished is 
in a form so dry, desultory, irregular, and 
to a great extent so irrelevant to the actual 
facts with which they had some official con- 
nection, that it is a tedious and difficult pro- 
gress to analyze, separate, generalize, and 
reduce their substance to historical form. 
Bruce’s work, already quoted, is the chief light 
of this period. With indefatigable industry 
he arranged the information which he thought 
proper to select from this source. Others, 
such as Ormc, MTherson, Milburn, Mill, 
Walter Hamilton, Grant Duff, Kaye, Taylor, 
and Wilson, have followed in the footsteps of 
Bruce, but the labours of all have in this de- 
partment been more or less partial. The 
personal narratives of Hoe, Fryer, Pitch, 
Terry, Ovington, Alexander Hamilton, &c., 
fernish observations and inferences of much 
value ; and the relations of their personal ad- 
ventures throw an animation over the story, 
which tho crude detail of government papers 
cannot supply. With all the aids thus fur- 
nished, there are many gaps which have not 
hitherto been filled up. The more the search 
is prosecuted, the more richly such labour is 
repaid, by enabling the historian to give a 
consecutive and clear relation of events which 
arc obscure in themselves, or their origin, or 
consequences. However scant the sources of 
indisputable evidence, tho meanness and com- 
mercial ignorance of the first English settlers 
are obvious to the student; and yet that they 
possessed a force of character adapted to 
ensure success is equally apparent. The Rev. 
Philip Anderson, the latest and most pains- 
taking chronicler of the period of which this 
chapter treats, describes its records as ** annals 
of mediocrity and weakness, sometimes of 
drivelling baseness. The instruments which 
Providence employed to create a British power 
in India were often of the basest metal. But 
such answer the same purposes as the finest 
in the hands of Infinite Wisdom. And though 
we may feel disappointed, we ought not to 
be surprised, when we see little to admire in 
the pioneers of our Eastern empire, and find 
that some were amongst the meanest of man- 
kind. Yet, bad as were such agents, it will, 

I think, appear in this work that British powder 
has ^ been established by the moral force of 
British character. A writer of Anglo-Indian 


History must indeed soil his paper with nar- 
ratives, from which virtue and honesty turn 
with disgust. But here is a distinction. Truth 
and sincerity have been, in the main, charac- 
teristics of the British, and the opposite vices 
exce})tions. With the oriental races amongst 
whom they have been located, fraud, chicanery 
and intrigue have been the usual engines of 
state policy; truth and sincerity have been 
rare as flowers in a sandy soil. Wlien British 
merchants or statesmen have formed compacts, 
given pledges, or made promises, they have 
usually — though not in all instances — observed 
their compacts, redeemed their pledges, and 
fulfilled their promises, and the natives have 
generally acknowledged this : so that, although 
their confidence has been sometimes misplaced, 
and has received a few severe shocks, they 
have continued to rely upon the good faith 
of Englishmen. On the other hand, they 
have rarely placed depcndance on one another, 
and although some have been distinguished 
for their virtues in private life, their rule has 
ever been to regard each other with suspicion 
and distrust.” 

Is it not in the characters, moral or intel- 
lectual, of tho lending men in tho promotion 
of English success, that wc best discern the 
elements of its accomplishment, but in tho 
general character of the English serving iu 
India, or directing at home. The names of 
Drake, Hawkins, Roe, and of others which 
have occurred in previous chapters, stand out 
with peculiar prominence; but it was tlie 
general character of the English factors, ser- 
vants, and soldiers, which contributed to the 
resources and triumphs of which the story 
of these chapters has been made up. The 
author of this history would adopt the language 
of the writer last quoted, when he says — 

“ My aim is to furnish sketches of men and 
manners without devoting an exclusive atten- 
tion to the great and illustrious. ' In most 
historical pictures, kings, statesmen and war- 
riors stand conspicuous, whilst the multitude 
are grouped together, and their separate fea- 
tures are scarcely perceptible. But in modern 
ages a spirit of research has led students to 
inquire into the habits and characters of the 
many, and their minute discoveries have sup- 
plied defects in history, throwing as they 
do, light not only upon heroes, but on man. 
This work is not indeed antiquarian, but 
yet its design is to exhume from the graves 
in which they have been buried, the motives 
and acts of individuals. As students of anti- 
quity, by finding a bone here, a piece of tessc- 
lated pavement there, in another place some 
pottery or rust-eaten weapons, have caught 
glimpses of tho Roman’s domestic life and 
social condition ; so now it is hoped, that by 
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collecting lioterogcneons facts from new and 
old hooks, and from mouldy records, we shall 
be able to form a inusciun, in wliich will be 
exhibited the social and moral condition, not 
only of the architects by whom the founda- 
tions were laid, and the building superin- 
tended; but also of those who were work- 
people in the construction of our Anglo-Indian 
Kmpirc. And when expatiating ‘free o’er 
all this scene of man,’ it will be an object to 
show, that although 'a mighty maze,’ it is 
'not without a plan.”* 

Whatever the faults of the English in India 
up to the date of their interests there to 
which wo have now arrived they bear 
comparison with their competitors in courage, 
constancy, morality, and benevolence. No 
people ever pursued trade with more eager- 
ness for the acquisition of wealth, per fas 
v.t nefas, than the Portuguese. Their blood- 
thirstiness was fierce and insatiable, not 
only against the natives, but against Euro- 
peans. They probably were guilty of no act 
more sanguinary than the massacre at Am- 
boyna by the J)utch ; but their w’hole career 
was merciless, and stained with gore. The 
English suffered much from this unpitying 
and vindictive spirit of the Portuguese, but 
never visited that nation with the heavy retri- 
bution which it deserved, although the oppor- 
tunity was frequently afforded. No one can 
read the pages of Hakluyt’s Voyages, ]\Iil- 
biirn’s Oriental Commerce, Orme’s Ilistorical 
Fragments of the Mogul Empire, the Voyage 
dc Frangois Pyrard de Laval, tfec., without 
perceiving the reluctance of the English to 
shed blood, except in battle, or in acts of 
])irucy, then regarded too generally as fair 
and open war. The ferocity of the Portuguese, 
oven against unarmed Englishmen and captives, 
is equally plain on the page of history. 
Philip Anderson gives a melancholy account 
of the incarceration, and consequent mortality, 
at Goa, of English sailors kidnapped by the 
Portuguese off l^urat. lie thus sums up 
the results of his study of the travels of 
Pyrard and others, early in the seventeenth 
century, as to the treatment received by En- 
glishmen who happened to fall into the power 
of the Portuguese : — “ Six months before he 
loft Goa, Pyrard met another English prisoner, 
who seemed a person of some distinction, and 
had been surprised in the same way as the 
others, when he was taking soundings. Ho 
accused the Portuguese of savage ferocity, de- 
claring that they had slaughtered his cousin 
in cold blood, and placed his head upon a 
pike as a trophy. His own life had been in 
great danger, for his captors, knoAving that 
ho had been surveying the coast, regarded 
him with -jiqf uliar suspicion. After a long 


imprisonment ho was suffered to depart. Eour 
months after this gentlemen had been seized, 
the unlucky ship to which he belonged was 
Avrecketl on tlie^coast. Tlio crow, twenty- 
four in number, having contrived to reach the 
shore near Surat with tlioir money and other 
property, were well treated by the native 
authorities. They then divided themselves 
into two parties ; the more adventurous spirits 
making an attempt to return homo by way of 
Tartary, the others remaining at Surat. The 
former Avere enabled by passports, which they 
procured at the Mogul’s court, to pass through 
ins dominions, but were not permitted to enter 
the country of the Tartars, and after a fruit- 
less journey they returned to Surat. All the 
survivors repaired to Goa, and sailed from 
thence to England. Every Englishman on 
AAdiom the Portuguese could lay their hands 
was treated by them as a prisoner, and AAdien 
Laval was about to leave India, several En- 
glishmen were actually brought on hoard in 
irons. Yet even when in this sad plight they 
appeared to him a proud set, Avho took every 
opportunity of showing their contempt for 
Frenchmen. Such Avas Portuguese hospi- 
tality 1 Shipwrecked mariners, instead of 
receiving from them generous fare and cloth- 
ing, or at least protection and sympathy, were 
condemned to eat the bread and water of 
affliction in a dungeon, and if they survived 
such treatment, were sent to their oAAm coun- 
try Avith ignominy. Exclusiveness and illi- 
herality are the sure forerunners of degeneracy, 
and the English are avenged. Being now the 
dominant party, they can return good for evil 
by blessing the descendants of theso perse- 
cutors Avitli religious toleration and political 
freedom.” 

When the Portuguese were unable openly 
to destroy the English, they did not scruple 
to resort to assassination. Thus, Avlien Cap- 
tain Best sent one Starkey, a factor of Surat, 
with intelligence to England of his success in 
founding the factory there, he was poisoned 
on the journey by two friars. Another of the 
factors, Canning, AAdien sent Avith a king’s 
letter to Agra, Avas attacked and AA’ounded by 
robbers, and some of his escort killed; and 
this outrage Avns, upon such evidence as satis- 
fied those most concerned, believed to have 
been instigated by the Portuguese. Canning, 
Avho Avas in constant dread of being poisoned 
by the Jesuits, met his death by the means 
he had foreseen. So intense was the cruelty 
of the Portuguese, that they in some instances 
plotted the destruction of the English, when 
the latter had actually rendered services de- 
manding grf^titude, and when peace existed 
in Europe between the Spanish and English 
nations. Mr. Anderson, relying upon the 
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aoeounts of Orme and MTherson, and more 
oapeolally upon Colquhoun, describes, in the 
following manner, the ungrateful and per- 
fidious character of the Portuguese at Surat, 
when, in ] 615, Captain Downton arrived there 
with a small English squadron : — “ This sea- 
son Captain Nicholas Downton sustained the 
reputation of which Captain Best had laid 
the foundation. He was the chief commander, 
or, as such officers were then styled, ‘the 
General* of foi\r English ships. At Surat he 
found three English factors, Aldworth, Bid- 
dulph, and Hichard Steele, the last of whom 
had lately come from Aleppo. His first step 
was, to demand redress for extortion in the , 
customs ; his second was to require, like a i 
true Englishman, that a market for beef | 
should be established at Swally. The first ' 
application was mot by evasion ; the second i 
by a declaration that beef could not be had, 
ns the Banyas, by whom the preservation of 
animal life was regarded in the light of a reli- 
gious duty, had paid a large sum to prevent 
bullocks from being slaughtered. Tlie em- 
peror and petty princes of the Deccan were 
united in an attempt to drive the Portuguese 
out of India, and no sooner had Downton 
arrived, than the governor of Surat invited 
his co-operation. But as Portugal and her 
possessions were then subject to the Spanish 
crown, and there was peace between Spain 
and England, the English captain declined 
this invitation, which so annoyed the governor, 
that ho in turn refused him all assistance, and 
on a frivolous pretext threw the English fac- 
tors into prison. Downton’s forbearance was 
hut ill-requited by the Portuguese ; for they 
falsely represented to the governor that he 
had con Rented to join them in an attack upon 
Surat. Their own acts, however, soon re- 
futed this calumny. With six galleons of 
from four to eight hundred tons burden, three 
other vessels of consideralde size, and sixty 
smaller ones, mounting in all a hundred and 
thirty- four pieces of ordnance,- the viceroy of 
Goa attacked the four English ships, ^vhich 
could only mount eighty guns of inferior 
calibre. To the astonishment of the natives, 
tITo assailants were defeated as signally as in 
the previous year, so that their glory and 
renown were for ever transferred to their 
conquerors.** 

That the Portuguese were capable of such 
atrocity towards the English, may bo judged 
by the testimony to their cowardice, avarice, 
and absence of all principle among themselves, 
borne by one who could have had no motive 
to scandalize them. Abb^ llaynal lived long 
in India, and was well acquainted with the 
character of the natives, and of tKo European 
settlers. ^ He held intimate relations with the 


English, forming among them friendships 
which ho cherished with tenacity. His pro- 
fession as a Roman Catholic priest gave him 
opportunity of knowing at least equally well 
the Portuguese. But the Abbd was not such 
a bigot as to saorifice truth In his estimate 
of either English or Portuguese, and thus ho 
depicts the latter “ No Portuguese pursued 
any other object than the advancement of his 
own interest ; there was no zeal, no union for 
the common good. Their possessions in 
India were divided into three governments, 
which gave no assistance to each other, and 
even clashed in their projects and interests. 
Neither discipline, subordination, nor the love 
of glory, animated either the soldiers or the 
officers. Men-of-war no longer ventured out 
of the portsj or whenever they appeared, 
were badly equipped. Manners became more 
and more depraved. Not one of their com- 
manders had power enough to restrain the 
torrent of vice; and the majority of these 
commanders were themselves corrupted. The 
Portuguese at length lost all their former 
greatness, when a free and enlightened nation, 
actuated with a proper spirit of toleration, 
appeared in India, and contended with them 
for the empire of that country.** 

That a people thus debased among thcra- 
Bclves were capable of any injustice, ingrati- 
tude or cruelty to the men of other nations 
may be easily believed. That the Portuguese 
failed utterly to establish a moral influence 
in the East, that could compare with that 
which the English were enabled to set up, is 
admitted by modern Roman Catliolic writers 
of eminence in review of the entire oriental 
history of Portugal, and the entire colonial 
history of Spain, with which Portugal was so 
intimately connected in so important a portion 
of her oriental career. M. Montalemhert, the 
distinguished French nobleman and senator, 
whose zeal for Roman Catholicism is so ardent, 
thus notices the oriental and colonial career 
of the two nations of the Iberian Peninsula, 
seen from a religious, moral, and utilitarian 
point of view: — “It is not the general, 
but the colonial policy of England which 
is now in question, and it is precisely in this 
latter that the genius of the British people 
shines with all its lustre ; not, certainly, that 
it has been at all times and in all places irre- 
proachable, but it has ever and everywlicrc 
equalled, if it have not surpassed, in wisdom, 
justice, and humanity all the other European 
races which have undertaken similar enter- 
prises. It must be confessed that the history 
of the relations of Christian Europe with the 
rest of the world since the Crusades is not 
attractive. Unfortunately, neither the virtues 
nor the truths of Christianity have ruled the 
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Biicccssive conquests won in Asia and America 
by the pov/erful nations of the West. After 
that first impetuous advance, so noble and 
so pious, of the fifteenth century, which fa- 
thered the great, the saintly Columbus, and 
all the champions of the maritime and colo- 
nial history of Portugal, worthy of as high a 
place in the too ungrateful memory of men 
as the heroes of ancient Greece, we see all the 
vices of modern civilization usurp the place 
of the spirit of faith and of self-denial, here 
exterminating the savage races, and elsewhere 
succumbing to the enervating influence of the 
corrupting civilization of the East, instead of 
regenerating it or taking its place. It is 
impossible not to recognise that England, 
more particularly since the period when she 
gloriously ransomed her participation in the 
kidnapping of the negroes and ‘colonial sla- 
very, may pride herself on having escaped 
from the greater part of those lamentable de- 
viations from the path of rectitude. To the 
historian who requires an account from her 
of the result of her maritime and colonial 
enterprises for the last two centuries, she has 
a right to rejdy, 'Siquairis monumentimif , 
cirr.umspice* Can history exhibit many spec- 
tacles of a grander or more extraordinary 
nature, or more calculated to honour modern 
civilization, than that afforded us by a com- 
pany of English merchants which has endured 
through two centuries and a half, and which 
governed but yesterday, at a distance of two 
thousand leagues from the mother country, 
nearly two hundred million of men by means of 
eight hundred civil servants, and of an army | 
numbering from fifteen thousand to twenty j 
thousand men ? But England has done better 
still; she has not only founded colonics, but j 
called nations into being. She has created 
the United ntates ; she has erected them into 
one of the greatest powers of the present and 
of the future, by endowing them with those 
provincial and individual liberties which ena- 
bled them to victoriously emancipate them- 
selves from the light yoke of the mother 
country.’ * Our free institutions’ (such is the 
tenour of the message for the year 1852 of 
the President of that great Republic) ‘are 
not the fruit of the revolution ; they had been 
previously in existence ; they had their roots 
in the free charters under the provisions of 
which the English colonies had grown up.’ 
But what arc we to think if those orthodox 
nations, with the advantages of such apos- 
tles and of such teaching, have depopulated 
half the globe? And what society did 
■Spanish conquest substitute for the races which 
had been exterminated instead of having been 
civilized? Must we not turn away our eyes 
in sadness at seeing how far the first elements 
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' of order, energy, discipline, and legality are 
wanting everywhere, except, perhaps, in Chili, 
to Spanish enterprise, so destitute is it of the 
strong virtues of the ancient Castilian society, 
without having been able to acquire any of 
the qualities which cliaracterize modern pro- 
gress ? In Ilindostan itself what remains of 
Portuguese conquest ? What is there to show 
for the numberless conversions achieved by 
St. Francis Xavier? What remains of the 
vast organization of that Church which was 
placed under the protection of the Crown of 
Portugal? Go, ask that question at Goa? 
fathom there the depths of the moral and 
matcriaP decrepitude into which has fallen a 
rule immortalized by Albuquerque, by John 
de Castro, and by so many others worthy to 
bo reckoned among the most valiant Chris- 
tians who have ever existed. You will there 
see to wdiat the mortal influence of absolute 
power can bring Catholic colonies as well as 
their mother countries.” 

It is true, that under the maladministration 
of some of the governors of Surat and Bom- 
bay, and especially under that of Sir John 
Child, corruption of manners, oppression, 
tyranny and fraud, w^ere rampant among the 
officials, but notwithstanding that such evils 
reached to a great head, the general sense of 
the English community rebelled against mis- 
government, and rose superior to it, whereas 
the corruption and despicable baseness of the 
Portuguese received no check, and was all 
but universal among them until their power 
and influence sunk to what it is now'. 

It is painful, however, to find that the most 
laborious student of this period, a devoted 
clergyman of Bombay, bears this unfavour- 
able testimony of his countrymen in Western 
India in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century : — ” As the number of adventurers 
increased, the reputation of the English was 
not improved. Too maAy committed deeds 
of violence and dishonesty. Wo can show 
that even the commanders of vessels belong- 
ing to the company did not hesitate to perpe- 
trate robberies on the high seas or on shore 
when they stood in no fear of retaliation. 
During a visit which some English ships paid 
to Dabhol the officers suddenly started up 
from a conference with the native chiefs, and 
attacked the towm, having first secured some 
large guns in such a manner that they could 
not be turned against them. Their attempt 
failed, but after retreating to their ships they 
succeeded in making prizes of two native 
boats. Della Valle declares that it was cus- 
tomary for the English to commit such out- 
rages. And although this last account may 
be suspected as dictated by the prejudices of 
an Italian, we can see no reason to question 
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Sir Thomas Herbert’s veracity. Sailing along 
the coast with several vessels under the com- 
mand of an English admiral, he descried, 
when off Mangalore, a heavily laden craft 
after which a Malabar pirate was skulking. 
The native merchant in his fright sought 
refuge with the admiral, but, writes our 
author with confessed grief, his condition was 
little better than it would have been, if he 
had fallen into the pirate’s hands. After a 
short consultation, his ship was adjudged a 
prize by the English officers. * For my part,* 
proceeds Herbert, * I could not reach the 
offence : but this I could, that she had a 
cargo of cotton, opium, onions, and probably j 
somewhat under the cotton of most value, j 
which was her crime it seems. But how the 
prize w^as distributed concerns not me to 
inquire ; I was a passenger, but no merchant, 
nor informer.’ The whole account would be 
incredible if not given on such good autho- 
rity ; but as it is, we must regard it as a blot 
ujum the English character, and some justifi- 
cation of the Mogul officers when they after- 
w'artls brought charges of piracy against the 
company’s servants. Sixty of the native 
seamen, concluding from the churlish conduct 
of the English that mischief was intended, 
and that they would bo sold as slaves to the 
people of Java, trusted rather to the mercy 
of the waves than of such Englishmen, and 
threw themselves into the sea, * which seemed 
sport to some there,’ writes Herbert, ‘but not 
so to mo, who had com])assion !’ Some were 
picked up by canoes from the shore, and 
some by English boats ; but the latter were 
so enraged with the treatment they had re- 
ceived, that they again endeavoured to drowm 
themselves. A terrible storm which followed 
was regarded by the narrator as a token of 
(.Jiod’s severe displeasure.” 

After all, these were exceptional cases, 
such acts w'erc perpetrated by pirates. The 
company, in every possible way, discoun- 
tenanced the like ; and at that juncture cer- 
tainly commended justice and benevolence on 
the part of their officials, naval and mer- 
cantile.* 

The following anecdote shows strikingly 
that while the English were “ heady ” and 
hot, they were not unrelenting, even when 
labouring under the impression that a great 
wrong was inflicted upon them, and when its 
perpetrator was in their power. When one 
of Van den Broeck’s seamen had killed an 
English gunner, the enraged countrymen of 
the latter insisted upon having the Dutchman 
executed at once. In vain did Broeck beg 
that the forms of justice might l^c employed. 
Nothing would do but immediate execution, 
* Letters from the directors to the presidency. 
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until the crafty Dutchman devised a plan 
which showed that ho relied upon English 
generosity. He declared that the sailor had 
been condemned to be drowned. No sooner 
had the factors heard this, than their thirst for 
blood was allayed. Believing that there was 
really an intention of putting the man to 
death, they relented, interceded for his life, 
and he was pardoned.”* 

The English were much inferior to the 
Dutch in economy, management, and know'- 
Icdge of commercial philosophy ; they had 
also less religious zeal ; their morality was 
not better, and scarcely so good ; but in one 
respect they were much superior to the Hol- 
landers — they abhorred unnecessary bloodshed. 
It is difficult to reconcile the many good 
qualities of the Dutch with their avarice, their 
passion for making personal slaves of the 
natives, and readiness to shed blood. In all 
these respects the English favourably con- 
trasted with them, but more especially in the 
last two, and most especially in the last of 
these particulars. The passion for gain 
evinced by some Englishmen was as cen- 
surable as that which marked the Hollanders, 
but, notwithstanding, the less sanguinary 
character of the latter as compared with the 
Portuguese, the English presented a strong 
contrast to their Batavian antagonists, where 
the sanctity of human life was concerned. 

The Dutch, like other members of the 
Germanic family of nations, were much less 
refined in manners and feelings than those 
ethnological divisions of the human family 
comprising the Celts and Latins. The Hol- 
landers and English were both deficient in 
gentler manners and sympathy, but the Dutch 
were much the ruder, justifying the satire of 
the poet Drydcn — 

“ With aa ill grace the Dutch their mischiefs do : 

They’ve both ill nature, and ill manners too. 

Well may they boast themselves an ancient nation, 

Vor they were bread ere manners were in fasliion. 

And their new Commonwealth hath set them free, 

Only from honour and civility.” 

It must be admitted that Dryden bore an 
impassioned prejudice against the Dutch, and 
unscrupulously expressed himself generally 
where he had a prejudice ; still, the stinging 
satire of those lines has a keen justice, wdiich 
no one acquainted with the character of the 
Dutch in the seventeenth century can fail to 
see. 

Taking the evidences collected in Kay’s 
Adminisfratio?i of the East India Company, 
the first administrators of the company’s fac- 
tories on continental India were men of in- 
telligence, integrity, and virtue. Indeed, 
whatever may have been the general supo- 
t Van den Broeck’s Foyayes, 
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riority of tlio Dutch as men of business, the 
early Bottlers at Surat were their equals, and, 
as men of truth and honour, were superior to 
the Indian representatives of the states -ge- 
neral. Thomas Kerridgo, the first president 
of the factory at Surat, was probably one of 
tlie most upright ami intelligent men ever 
sent out by the company, and some who 
followed him inimodiatcly were but little his 
inferiors. "I’lie bravery of the English seems 
to have had more to do with their success 
than any other quality.'* * * § ^ The Rev. Mr. An- 
derson, writing of the increasing number of 
the English expeditions f as the seventeenth 
century advanced, observes : — ‘'‘The object of 
all was purely commercial, but it was an 
ominous fact that Englishmen only obtained 
respect and influence among the natives by 
hard fighting.”J 

While the English were merciful compared 
with the Portuguese, and even with the 
Dutch, it is to be regretted that several of the 
national vices were very prominent in Anglo- 
[ndian society, and none more so than drun- 
Ivcnness. Almost all the early records, where 
such references would bo at all in place, bear 
witness to this, as docs almost every writer 
who notices the moral and social condition of 
the English at the factories.” Sir ^Fhomas 
Roo,§ Della Valle, || the Rev. Mr. Terry, 
alrcatly referred to in this work, bore frequent 
and sorrowful testimony to the sjunc unhappy 
characteristic of his countrynien.1[ He de- 
clares that the natives at Surat were accus- 
tomed to say ” Christian religion — devil re- 
ligion.” ” Christian much drunk.” ” Chris- 
tian much tlo wrong.” Christian much 
heat.” “Christian very much abuse.” 
'riieso and aimihar expressions revealed 
the want of confidence of the natives to- 
wards Europeans. It is certain that the 
comluet of the Portuguese?, and of the Dutch 
although in a lesser degree than the Portu- 
guese, elicited tliis estimate of the ])rofessors 
of (liristianity on the part of the natives; but 
the riulo, coarse, and violent behaviour of the 
English, also drew forth these censures. The 
disposition to cheat the natives in trade, which 
wna so flagrant in the Portuguese and Dutch, 
was possessed by the English also, to a suffi- 
cient degree to prevent reliance upon them 
by the native dealers, to impair their moral 
influence, and to leave a stain upon their name. 

The English were undoubtedly quarrelsome; 

* Scrafton*s Reflections on the GovernmetU of llin- 
dostan, London, 1673. 

t 'fhorntoii'a Hiidory of the British Empire in India. 

X Treaties and AlUance. liondon, 1717. 

§ lloe*8 Journal. 
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their drunken brawls at Surat, and afterwards 
at Bombay, were a scandal to tlio European 
name and to Christianity. “Drunkenness, 
and other exorbitances which proceeded from 
it, were so great in that place (Surat), that it 
was wonderful they (the English residents) 
were suffered to live.”* ” The manners of the 
young men in the factory (of Surat) were ex- 
tremely dissolute, and on that account they 
were continually involved in trouble with the 
nntive8.”f 

There is, however, much to ho said on 
behalf of the English as to their rough and 
contemptuous conduct towards the Indians. 
The latter seldom neglected an opportunity 
of robbing and assassinating their European 
visitors, when no provocation could have 
been pleaded in extenuation. It was im- 
possible for any European to travel into 
the interior without being attacked, unless 
guarded by a powerful escort; and it was 
difficult even then to calculate upon safety, 
as the escort was frequently either in league 
with robbers and Thugs, or was composed of 
men ready to perpetrate the crimes against 
which, on tlie part of others, tliey were em- 
ployed as a guard. These circumstances ex- 
cited in a bold and ready -handed people like 
the English a warm and vigorous resentment, 
whicli the least provocation fanned. 1’his 
was the true cause of many acts on the ptirt 
of the English wliicli call for modern eensurc. 
The following description of the conduct of 
tlie natives generally towards Europeans was 
given, after a diligent search through the 
pages of many early travellers, and of the 
letters of various officers of the hhiglish fac- 
tories, by the author, of The Euglisk in RW- 
era India: — “Canning, when on his journey 
to Agra, was assaulted and wounded by rob- 
bers. Starkey was poisoned, ^riio caravan 
which AVithiiigton neeoinpanicd was attacked 
in the night at the third halting-place, and 
the next ilay they met a IMogul officer return- 
ing with the heads of two hundred and fifty 
coolies who hail been plunderers. In Raj- 
pootaiia the’ caravan was attacked twice in 
one day. Ijetwccn that and I'alta the son of 
a Rajpoot chief professed to escort them with 
fifty troopers, but designedly led them out of 
their way into a thick wood. He there seized 
all the men, camels, and goods, and strangled 
the two Hindoo merchants to whom the 
caravan belonged, with their five servants. 
Withington and his servants having been 
kept for twenty days in close confinement, 
were dismissed, to find their way home ns 
they best could. After this, when Edwards 
was travelling to Agra, tho escort which he 

* Journal of Sir Thomas Roc. 
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took from Baroch was found to bo in league 
with fifty mounted freebooters, wlio hovered 
about them at night, and were only deterred 
from attacking tliein by seeing tlieir bold 
attitude. When Aldu'ortli and his party were 
returning from Ahniedabad, their escort was 
increased by the orders of government, because 
robberies and murders liad been committed 
two nights before close to tlic city. Between 
Baroda and Baroch they were attacked in a 
narrow lane, thick set on either side with 
liedges, by three liiindrcd liajpoots, who, with 
their lances and arrow's, wounded many of 
them, and succeeded in rifling two of their 
heavil}- laden carts.* Oautier Schouten, a 
servant of the Dutch Company, wdio W’as at 
Surat in ItJflO, confirms all these accounts, 
and declares that wdien the English and 
Dutch w'cnt to Agra, they ahvays joined 
themselves to native caravans. Even then 
they had frc(inciitly to defend themselves 
from Bajpootfl, who descended from their 
mountains to jdunder travellers. One anec- 
dote affords na some idea of the local govern- 
ment at Ahniedabad. When INfandelslo was 
tIuM’o, be was invited, together w’ith the Eng- 
lish and Dutch factors, by the governor, to a 
native entertainment. As is usual on such 
occasions, dancing-girls exhibited their per- 
formances. One troop having become fati- 
gued, nnotber w'us sent for. The latter, liow'- 
over, having been ill-rcquitcd on a former 
occa&ion, refused to attend? What measures 
tlitMi did the governor adoi»t? A very sum- 
maiy one indeed. He bad them dragged into 
Ilia pre .eiK^e, and then, after taunting them 
for their scruples, ordered them to be bc- 
hojided. 'riicse reluctant ministers of a dea- 
])ot’s pleasure jdeaded for merey with heart- 
rending cries and shrieks, ^riieir appeal w'Jis 
vain, and eight w’retched women were actually 
executed before the company. The English 
factors W'crc horrorstruck ; but the governor 
merely laughed, and asked why they w'ero 
troubled. This account, given by an cye- 
wdlnoss, wdiosc veracity has been ordinarily 
admitted, is in itself a commentary upon the 
records of native rule.’'*|- Salbank, the pious 
factor of iSurat, says in one of his letters home : 
— “ The roads swarm with robbers, who w'ould 
cut any man’s throat for a third part of the 
value of a penny sterling. How'bcit, I, for 
my part, passed through all those hellish 
w'eapons, which those cannibal villains used 
to kill men withal, surely enough, through 
the tender mercies of my gracious God.** It 
is not to l)e a matter of surprise that such 
men na the English should be easily excited 

* 
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to deeds of force and violence among a people 
so cruel, treacherous, and rapacious. 

It is admitted that the fibrins of religion 
were less attended to by the Englisli in the 
early part of the century than by any of their 
rivals in India. The Portuguese, while lost 
in the excess of every vice, still not only ob- 
served their religious rites, but fanatically 
struggled to force them upon others. The 
Dutch, with a profound w'orldliness, were 
regular observers of the primitive forma of 
their worshij), and zealously endeavoured to 
convert and educate the natives. Even when 
pursuing gain with greedy avidity, and in the 
midst of rude and stern conflict, they listened 
with respect to the rebukes of their ministers, 
and never withheld from them the means of 
erecting churches, establishing schools, preach- 
ing the gospel, and acquiring the native 
tongues. The English were alike parsimo- 
nious and extravagant. In general matters 
they became more and more spendthrift in 
the affairs of the factories, while the factors 
were paid stinted stipends, and wdiile at home 
the English nation supported costly ecclesias- 
tical estahlishmcnts, and the company hand- 
somely remunerated clergymen to preach to 
the crews of their outw'ard -hound ships, in 
India they had no missionary spirit, and even 
infringed the ternjs of their charter, by 
neglecting to suj)port adequately and in suffi- 
cient number chaplains for their ships and 
stations. Several (levoted Christian ministers 
w^ere in the service of the company during the 
seventeenth century, hut rarely did they 
receive any encouragement from the directors 
of committees at homo or from the principals 
of the factories in India. 

Early in the history of the company’s set- 
tlements, one Henry Lord showed much zeal 
for the w'elfare of the natives, in which he 
was countenanced and assisted by Kerridge, 
the president of Surat, already referred to. 
rndeed, the studious and pious undertakings 
of Lord seem to have been chiefly directed 
by Kerridge. Both these w'ortliies felt a pro- 
found interest in the litcraluro and religious 
state of the Parsecs ; and liord instituted 
earnest inciuiries into the Zend language, and 
into the sacred books of that strange peojde. 
The Banyans were the objects also of their 
benevolent and spiritual purposes. Lord has 
left us his first impressions of this peculiar 
class in the following quaint W'ay, which i.s 
the more interesting, from being pervaded so 
entirely by the style of thought and language 
then prevailing : — “ According to the busie 
observance of travailers, inquiring wdiat no- 
veltie the place might produce, a people pre- 
sented themselves to mine eyes, cloathed in 
linnen garments, somewhat low descending, 
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of* a gcflturo and garbe, as I may say, may- 
denly and well-nigh effeminate ; of a counten- 
ance shy and somewhat estranged, yet smiling 
out a glosed and bashful familiarity, whose 
use in the companies affaires occasioned their 
presence there. Truth to say, mine eyes, 
unacquainted with such objects, took up their 
wonder and gazed, and this admiration, the 
badge of a fresh travailer, bred in mec the 
importunity of a questioner. I asked what 
manner of people those were, so strangely 
notable, and notably strange. Reply was 
made, They were Banians.” * 

The Rev. Mr. Terry, chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Roc, and afterwards rector of Great 
Greenford, left several works behind him — 
such as A Memoir of Tom Coryate^ Sermons 
preached heforc the East India Company, 
and Original Poems, 'J'hesc all prove him 
to have been a very learned and pious man, 
and very desirous for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the company’s servants and the 
heathen. Copeland and a few other clergy- 
men about the same time were zealous and 
devoted, and their names appear jn the 
records of the company, and in various frag- 
mentary works, with tokens of reverence. 

It is remarkable that in several instances 
clergymen who became useful took their tone 
of piety and earnestness of labour from emi- 
nently pious laymen. Homo of these laymen 
exercised by their letters and statements con- 
siderable influence uj)on the company at home, 
so as to induce them to more particularity in 
selecting clergymen for their ships who were 
ada])ted to usefulness among seamen, and at 
the same time learned men, who would be 
likely to study with success the languages of 
the East, the mental character of its popula- 
tions, and the genius of its religions, and who 
would be likely to meet successfully in argu- 
ment learned Brahmins. Amongst the bene- 
volent laymen thus exercising a beneficial in- 
fluence was one Joseph Salbank, who, in 
1617, wrote an earnest letter to the directors 
of committees, intreating that clergymen of 
the character just described might be sent to 
the East. 

It would appear that for a long time the 
presidents seldom paid visits of state and 
ceremony, whether to natives or Europeans, 
unattended by their chaplains. Pedro della 
Valle, the Roman, commonly called II Pelle- 
grinOf was at Surat in 1(>23. He stated that 
on his arrival at that place he was visited 
immediately by the president, accompanied 
by two ministers, “ as the English call their 
priests.” Della Valle gave of these and other 
English gentlemen whom ho met there a most 
flattering — or at all events most favourable — 

* Lord’s Discovery of Two Foreiyn Sects. 
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account. Of the president he wrote, that 
“ M. Rastel spake Italian fluently, and was 
very polite, showing himself in all things a 
person sufficiently accomplished, and of gene- 
rous deportment, according as his gentle and 
graceful aspect bespoke him.” Rastel, although 
a courteous, hospitable, benevolent man, and a 
favourer of chaplains and religious persons, 
was not himself pious, ns appears from the 
odd accounts given by Della Valle of his 
entertainments at the presidency. The oldest 
despatch from the company’s officers at pre- 
sent extant is from the pen of this President 
Rastel. It is dated the 26th of July, lt)30, 
on board the ship James, in St. Augustin’s 
Bay, Madagascar.'^*" 

hlr. Streynshan Master, who succeeded the 
pious and painstaking Aungier at the western 
presidency, was a man of great excellence. 
Of liim Bruce says : — Streynshan hlastcr 
was afterwards chief at Madras, and in 1680 
laid there the first stone of tlic first Engli.sh 
church in India, carried on the work at his 
own charge, and never halted till he had 
brought it to a conclusion. He was dismissed 
the service by the court’s order in 1681 ; but 
his offence is not stated, lie was then 
knighted, and elected a director of the new 
company, which derived great benefit from 

his experience.” t 

The liabits, manners, and customs of the 
English in India during the period of which 
w'c now treat, throw much light upon their 
national character, and reveal at once the in- 
fluence of India upon them, and the sort of 
influence they exercised upon native commu- 
nities and governments. Mr. Anderson, re- 
lying for his account chiefly on Roe, Fryer, 
and Della Valle, gives an amusing description 
of the manner of life of the British, not only 
in relation to the natives, but in their inter- 
course with other European nations. Books 
and records give us but few glances of early 
English manners at this period (the first half of 
the seventeenth century). We may represent 
the factory as a mercantile house of agency, 
in which the president or chief was head 
partner. He and his junior partners, who 
were called factors, lived under the same roof, 
each having his own private apartments ; but 
all assembling for meals at a public table, 
maintained by the company. They were also 
expected to meet for an hour every day for 
prayers. Huch carriages and capital as they 
possessed were part of the common stock. 
Horses were expensive luxuries, used only by 
the chief and some of his friends. Bullock 
carts were in ordinary use. For space and 
furniture, the English and Dutch houses ex- 

* Outward Let ter- Book of the Surat Factory. 
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celled all others in the city. The president 
affected some style. When ho went into the 
streets he was followed by a long train of 
persons, including some natives armed with 
bows, arrows, swords, and shields. A banner 
or streamer was borne, and a saddle horse led 
before him. His retainers were numerous, 
and as each only received three rupees per 
mensem for wages, the whole was but little. 
There were also many slaves whose clothing 
was white calico, their food rice with a little 
fish.” ^riie author of a History of the Fac- 
tories of Surat and Bombay ^ and the subor- 
dinate Factories on the Western Coast^ 
quotes an obscure book, written by the Rev. 
Sir. Ovington at the close of the seventeenth 
century, who thus describes the combination 
of extravagance and meanness, at that time 
undoubtedly characteristic of the English 
nation, and which during the century was 
evinced at Surat by the factors : — “ All Euro- 
peans dined at the public table, where they 
took their places according to seniority. The 
dinner service was sumptuous — all the dishes, 
plates, and drinking cups, being of massive 
and jHire silver — and the provisions were of 
the best quality. Arakaiid wine from Shiraz 
wore ordinarily drunk at table. There were 
an English, a Portuguese, and an Indian 
cook, so that every palate might be suited. 
Before and after meals a peon attended with 
n silver basin and ewer, which he offered to 
each person at table that he might pour water 
over his hands. On Sundays and a few other 
days high festival was kept. The choicest of 
hiiiropcan and Persian wines wore then intro- 
duced. On these festivals the factors often 
accompanied the president, at his invitation, 
to a garden which was kept for recreation and 
amusement. At such times they formed a 
procession. The president and his lady were 
borne in palanquins. Before him were carried 
two largo banners, and gaily caparisoned 
horses of Arabian or Persian breed were led, 
their saddles being of richly embroidered 
velvet; their head-stalls, reins, and cruppers 
mounted with solid and wrought silver. The 
council followed in coaches drawn by oxen, 
and the other factors in country carts or on 
horses kept at the company’s expense. 
There was a singular combination of pride 
and meanness displayed in the factors* mode 
of life. None of them — not oven the chaplain 
— moved out the walls of the city without being 
attended by four or five peons. At the 
Hindoo feast of the Divali, Banyas always 
offered presents to the president, members of 
couneil, chaplain, surgeon, and others. To 
the young factors these gifts were of great 
importance, as by selling them again, they 
were enabled to procure their annual supply 


of new clothes. This was beggarly enough, 
but not so low as another practice which was 
in favour with these young gentlemen, as 
they were now styled in courtesy. They had 
a clever way of enjoying practical jokes, and 
at the same time indulging their mercenary 
propensities. One of them would enter the 
premises of a Banya, and pretend that he was 
shooting doves or sparrows. The horrified 
believer in metempsychosis would then come 
out, earnestly implore him to desist, and even 
offer him ‘ ready money.’ He * drops in his 
hand a rupee or two to bo gone,’ says the 
narrator. There, reader, is a picture of the 
representatives of a high-minded nation drawn 
by one of themselves. Poor civilians ! At 
least in your case necessity was the mother 
of invention.” 

The- following passages from Mr. Ander- 
son’s description of the love of pomp shown 
by the chief factors at Surat, and the motives 
for the display, are characteristic : — ” That an 
impression might be made upon the natives, 
the president indulged to a considerable ex- 
tent in pomp and state— even more than the 
Dutch president. Ho had a standard-bearer 
and bodyguard composed of a sergeant and 
double file of English soldiers. Forty natives 
also attended him. At dinner each course 
was ushered in by the sound of trumpets, and 
his ears w’erc regaled by a band of music. 
Whenever he left his private rooms he was 
preceded by attendants with silver wands. 
On great occasions, when he issued from the 
factory, he appeared on horseback, or in a 
palanquin, of a coach drawn by milk-white 
oxen — doubtless of that large and beautiful 
breed for which Gujerat is celebrated. Led 
horses with silver bridles, and an umbrella of 
state was carried before him. The equipages 
of the other merchants came behind in the 
procession, and corresponded in appearance 
with the president’s.” The writer of the 
above adds, ‘'the pomp and splendour of the 
president.s were in advance of the times, and 
the directors strove to check them.” A writer 
and traveller, often quoted by those who 
notice the early annals of the English in 
India, thus describes the equipages of the 
presidents, and of other persons of high posi- 
tion; — “Two large milk-white oxen are put 
in to draw it, with circling horns as black ns 
a coal, each point dipped with brass, from 
w'hcnco come brass chains across to the head- 
stall, which is all of scarlet, and a scarlet 
collar to each, of brass bells, about their necks, 
their flapping cars snipped w'ith art, and from 
their nostrils bridles covered with scarlet. 
The chariot itself is not swinging like ours, 
but fastened to the main axles by neat arches, 
which support a four-square seat, which is 
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inlaid with ivory, or enriched as they please ; 
at every corner- arc turned pillars, which 
make (by twisted silk or cotton cords) the 
sides, and support the rod', covered with En- 
glish scarlet cloth, and lined with silk, with 
party-coloured borders; in these they spread 
carpets, and lay bolsters to ride cross-legged, 
sometimes three or four in one. It is borne 
on two wheels only, such little ones as our 
four wheels are, and pinned on with a wooden 
arch, which serves to mount them. The 
charioteer rides before, a-straddle on the 
beam that makes the yoke for the oxen, 
which is covered with scarlet, and linely 
carved underneath. He carries a goad in- 
stead of a whip. In winter (when they 
rarely stir) they have a mumjuma, or wax- 
cloth to throw over it. Those for journeying 
are something stronger than those for the 
merchants to ride about the city, or to take 
the air on ; which with their nimble oxen 
they will, vhen they meet in the fields, run 
races on, and contend it>r the garland as much 
as for an Olynipick prize; which is a diver- 
sion, to a cfjw galfop^ as we say in scorn ; 
but these not only pluck up their heels apace, 
but are taught to amble, they often riding on 
them.”* 

“ The English had not yet jiroperly adapted 
their mode of dress to the climate. 4'he 
co.stumc of the seventeenth century must 
have been found peculiarly cumbersome and 
oppressive in a tro])icaI climate. Old prints 
represent Europeans in India with large hose, 
long waisted, ' peasecod-bcllied ’ doublets, 
and short cloaks or mantles ^\*Sth standing 
collars. Then there were ruffs, which Htublis 
says were ' of twelve, yea sixteen lengths a 
piece, set three or four times double ;’ and he 
adds that the ladies had a ‘licpiid matter, 
Avhicli they call starch, wherein llie devil hath 
learned them to wash and ^live their ruffs, 
which being dry will then stand stiff and 
inflexible about their neck^.’ Jlrc^'ches, too, 
were worn by gLMitlemcn preposterously large, 
and their conical-crowned Jiats were of velvet, 
taffata, or sarcanet, ornamented wdth great 
bunches of feathers. IVobably, however, this 
dress aj)proved itself to native taste better 
than ours. At least Fryer, Avlien at Junar, 
flattered himself that Niz.am lleg, the gover- 
nor of the fort, admired both the splendour 
and novelty of his costume. Sir Thomas 
Uoe and Ill's suite, as wo are informed, were 
all clothed in English (Ire.ssos, only made as 
liglit and cool as possible. His attendants 
wore liveries of ‘ red talfata cloaks, guarded 
with green taffata,’ and the chaplain always 
appeared in a long black cassock. Society 
was of the free and jovial kind. There were 
, ^ * Fryer. 
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no English ladies, and if the factors wished 
to enjoy the conversation of the gentler sex, 
they must resort to the Dutch factory. We 
have an account of a wedding party there. 
The bride was an Armenian ; the bridegroom 
a Dutchman. All the Europeans of the place 
were invited, and every lady came ; so there 
were present one Portuguese and one Dutch 
matron, a young Marouite girl, and a native 
woman who wiis engaged to marry a Dutch- 
man. Tiic circumstances under wliicli the 
Portuguese lady was brought there arc so 
characteristic of the times, that they should 
be narrated. The King of Portugal was in 
the liabit of giving a dowry every year to a 
few poor but well-born orphan girls, whom 
he sent to assist in colonizing the settlements 
of India. A ship which was conveying three 
of these maidens had been intercepted and 
seized by the Dutch, wlxo immediately carried 
their prizes to Surat. A Hup])ly of ladies was 
naturally received with avidity in that time of 
deartli, and the most eminent of the merchants 
became candidates for their hands. Two 
were tjiken, wo know not where ; hnt Donna 
Lucia, the third, married a rich Dutchman, 
and was a guest at the wedding baiuiiiet. 
She seems to have been contented with her 
lot. The affection of her Protestant husband 
led him to tolerate her religioi;i in private, 
although she was compelled to observe in 
public the forms of the reformed church.” * 
The tombs of a people show their manner 
of life to after ages ns faithfully as other indi- 
cations more froriuently referred to by the 
nntitiunry and the historian. In Western 
India there arc many monumcntnl tombs, 
which are very expressive of the habits of the 
English in the seventeenth century. The 
most recent modern historian of Rom hay and 
Surat thus writes of the tombs of the latter 
place : — “ Fancy may sec iu these sepulchral 
ruins the continuance of an undying rivalry 
between the agents of England and Holland. 
Van Reedc, the old Dutch chief, has a brave 
charnel-house. His mouldering bones lie be- 
neath a double cupola of great dimensions, 
formerly adorned with frescoes, escutcheons, 
and elegant wood-work. Its original cost 
may be supposed to have been enormous, 
when we read that to repair it cost the Dutch 
company six thousand rujxoes. Tt is not, 
indeed, to be compared with the Mohamme- 
dan tombs of Delhi, Agra, and Bejaporo, but 
no Euro])cnn structures of the kind, except 
the tomb of Hadrian at Romo, and a few 
otliers, equal it. Doubtless the intention of 
its builders was to eclipse the noble mauso- 
leum which covers the remains of Sir George 
and Christopher Oxenden, wlio died a few 
* Anderson. 
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years earlier than Van Dcede. Christopher 
is commemorated by a cupola within the 
loftier and more expansive cupola raised in 
honour of his more distinguished brother, the 
president. The height of this monument is 
forty feet, the diameter twenty-five. Massive 
pillars support the cupolas, and round their 
interiors arc galleries, reached by a llight of 
many steps. The body of an Indian viceroy 
might have found here a worthy resting- 
place ; it is far too superb for the cliicf of a 
factory, and his hrotlier, wlio was only a sub- 
ordinate.” The two Oxendeiis liere referred 
to were men of eminent religious worth, 
maintaining unsullied purity amidst prevailing 
corruption, and a lifeful piety wlien a heartless 
formalism characterized the religious profes- 
sions of the majority. 

The tombs of the English in Western 
India do not generally convey impressions 
favourable to the taste, piety, and affection of 
those who erected them. A writer in a 
recent number of the Bomhai/ Quarlerlif ob- 
serves : — “ A large nuniber of iijscriptions on 
our tombs arc mere recitals of naipc, age, and 
date of death. W'here regular epitaphs arc 
com])Osed by Anglo-Indians, their chief cha- 
racter is insipidity.” So little rare has been 
taken, however, of the sepulchres of those 
who laid the foundations of English power in 
India, that the monumental inscriptions are 
generally effaced. The writer first quoted 
remarks : — “ No burial-grounds in India are 
comparable for the interest with which they 
arc regarded by Europeans as those of Surat 
and Ahmedabad— particularly of Surat. They 
are histories. Had they been carefully pre- 
served, instead of being barbarously neglected, 
during the last century, they would have 
thrown light upon an obscure period. As it 
is, their dilapidated monuments are as a few 
pages of a palinij)sc8t, from which, after much 
painstaking and divining, a fragmentary nar- 
rative may bo gleaned. Their magnificence, 
their escutcheons and other heraldic insignia, 
their religious symbols and passages of sci'ip- 
turc, traces only of which can now bo ob- 
served, prove that the inmates of European 
factories affected a pomp and splendour even 
beyond those of their successors, and made 
more pretensions, at least, to religious senti- 
incuts than are generally attributed to them.” 
“As at {Surat, there are also at Ahmedabad 
both Dutch and English cemeteries. The 
tombs in the former, all of dates between the 
years ir)4l and 1071), arc built, not of stone, 
but brick and ebunam, the inscriptions being 
admirably executed in the latter; and on 
some the Maltese Cross, or what is called the 
Cross of Calvary, is traced. One epitaph is 
in Latin, the rest are Dutch, and none are of 


especial interest. All the epitaphs are re- 
markable for what they do not, rather than 
for what they do relate. The Dutch mer- 
chants did not often find time to express any 
religious sentiment, or to bewail the departed. 
'J'he English ground is chiefly occupied with 
what may be called mess-room monuments — 
chilling memorials, without Christian symbols 
or religious allusions, unadorned by any 
manifestations of reverence, hope, or reflec- 
tion upon the future.” Such is the evidence 
indirectly given from tlie places of the dead 
of the habits and character of tlio English and 
tlicir chief competitors during the eventful 
century the general cliaracter of whicli, as it 
regards the Jhitisli in India, tliis chai)ter 
reviews. 

The reason why there were ladies in the 
Dutch and not in the English factory was, 
that the government of iiolland encouraged 
the matrimonial desires of tlie coinimny’s ser- 
vants. There was a blot upon the morals of 
Bombay in connection with the introduction 
of females to the community. One of the 
coin])any’fl own chaj»hiin8, a man of })rohity 
and piety, following the testimony of Dr. 
Fryer and others, describes the condition of 
several “ cargoes” of Englishwomen sent out 
by the company, and barbarously deceived by 
them. Having described the immorality of 
the factors and their servants, he says : — 
“ Nor, we are sorry to add, were these vicious 
propensities indulged only by men. A great 
many females on tlie island were far from 
exhibiting the gentler virtues wliicb usually 
adorn their sox, but in this instance the com- 
pany themselves were chiefly to be blamed. 
As Rome in her young days sat desolate until 
cheered by the ravished Sabines ; as tlie poor 
slaves of St. Helena would not take kindly to 
their toil until the company brought a cargo 
of sable maidens to brighten their dreary 
hours ; so also it was thought tliat the exiled 
soldiers of England must have a similar solace 
in Bombay. Gerald Aungier first suggested 
that they ought to be encouraged and assisted 
in contracting marriages with their country- 
women. Consistently with his cliaractcr, he 
took a religious view of the question, and 
pointed out that the men, being Erotestants, 
were in the habit of marrying native Eortn- 
gucse women, the consequence of which uas 
that their offspring were, ‘ througli tlieir 
father's neglect, brought up in the Roman 
Catholic principles, to the great dishonour 
and weakening of the Protestant religion and 
interest.* He therefore recommended tliat a 
supply of women should bo sent out from 
England. This proposal was acceded to by 
the court of directors, and apparently im- 
proved upon, for they not only induced such 
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persona as were adapted to be wives of pri- 
vate soldiers to come, but ‘ gentlewomen and 
other women.’ Unhappily, ‘ the gentle- 
women,’ as they still continued to bo styled, 
had not learned, before they left England, to 
behave themselves; therefore their country- 
men at Bombay were not very forward in 
offering them their hearts and hands. Some, 
however, married; but a judicious observer, 
w'ho visited the island soon after, was shocked 
to see how sickly their children were, in con- 
sequence of the free-and-easy way in which 
the mothers lived, and their inveterate habit 
of taking strong Ihjuors. But what was to 
become of those who remained single and 
unnoticed? Of course they supposed that 
the company were their honourable guardians, 
and tliat if they could not find husbands, they 
would at least have the protection of govern- 
ment. Not so the company. To the first 
party, indeed, a guarantee was given that 
they should be supported for the first year, 
and if, at the expiration of that time, they 
were still unmarried, they should be allowed 
their diet for another year, ^fliis engagement 
was faithfully kept. But then came out a 
a second ])arty, fondly expecting that they 
would be treated liked their predecessors; 
indeed, they aflirmed * that so much was de- 
clared to them at the East India-house, by 
^Ir. Lewis.’ Nevertheless, their claims were 
not recognised. After considerable agitation 
on their part, and reluctance on the presi- 
dent’s part, six or eight pagodas a month were 
allowed to such as were actualli/ in distress ; 
the more obvious objects of charity. The poor 
creatures had clearly been deluded, and almost 
left to starve. AVhat was the result? They 
must liave been tempted, if not actually 
driven, to sell their charms to the first bidder. 
The small stock of virtue which they had 
brought with them was of course soon ex- 
pended. Then, — and not until then, — when 
they had been led into temptation, the voice 
of authority and erring-mocking piety assumed 
a threatening tone.” The author of the fore- 
going remarks, with much grounds for the 
accusation, declares that Governor Aungier, 
whose general excellence he commends, had 
'‘much Protestant zeal, but little Christian 
love.” It is easy to imagine that the company 
encouraged these unfortunate emigrants to be- 
lieve that they should receive support, when it 
\vasnot intended to perform what they were led 
to suppose w’ould bo done for them, when we 
remember how frequently of late years persons 
embarking in undertakings, believing that 
they did so assured of government support, 
have found themselves deceived. The treat- 
ment of medical civilians during the Russian 
war, and of other classes, is too well kuown 
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not to be readily called up to remembrance 
by the reader in exemplification of this. Go- 
vernment and public bodies in England are 
too much in the habit of putting forth vaguely 
expressed offers and inducements to persons 
or bodies of persons whose services it is de- 
sirable to engage, and then taking shelter 
behind the vagueness and indefiniteness of 
the phraseology employed, although obviously 
tending to mislead, if it meant anything short 
of what the deceived and injured parties sup- 
posed it to mean. 

It appears that the use of tea, at first a 
luxury among the English in India as well as 
at home, had become familiar among them at 
Surat before its value became known to the 
company in London. It is probable that the 
factors at the capital of the English settle- 
ments in Western India were accustomed to 
sip the fragrant and exhilarating beverage for 
a longer time than is generally supposed 
before the directors or tlie royal family in 
England knew anything of " the cup which 
cheers but not inebriates.” Tea was certainly 
a commodjty of trade between China and 
Surat for a considerable time before it was an 
article of import in Britain. The Dutch, who 
generally anticipated the English in the dis- 
covery of useful articles of commerce, per- 
ceived the value of this article both in India 
and in Holland a number of years before the 
English court quaffed the strange but even 
then esteemed, delicious, and enlivening 
beverage. Although the Dutch medical 
l)ractitioner3 generally, as afterwards the 
English, offered opposition, champions w’ere 
found in Holland among the members of the 
faculty from the first, 'who advocated it as 
advantageous. Tulpius, a celebrated phy- 
sician of Amsterdam, acquired still higher 
reputation by a treatise on the virtues of 
“ Thee/' in the year IG-ll. Tlic following 
extracts arc taken from the records of the 
East India -house. At that time (10G4) 
” some good theo/' as it was then spelt, was 
deemed an acceptable present for his majcsiy. 
King Charles II. 

1604, Juty U/.— Ordered, tliat the master attendant 
do go on board the ships now arrived, and enquire what 
rarities of birds, beasts, or other curiosities, there arc on 
board, fit to present to his majesty, and to desire that 
they may not be disposed of till the company are supplied 
with such as they may wish, on paying for the same. 

Augmt %^nd. — The governor acquainting the court 
that the factors have in every instance failed the company 
of such things as they writ for, to have presented his 
majesty with, and that his majesty may not find himself 
wholly neglected by the company, he was of opinion, if 
the court think fit, that a silver case of oil of cinnamon, 
which is to be had of Mr. Thomas Winter for seventy-five 
pounds, and some* good iheat be provided for that end, 
which he hopes may be acceptable. The court approved 
very well thereof. 
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After tlic first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had passed away, the social rank of the 
English in India became much elevated. Per- 
sons of superior station in England were sent 
out to India, and the company at home com- 
prised noblemen and members of parliament. 
The traders were no longer so anxious as 
formerly ** to sort their trade with men only 
of their own qualitie they became eager for 
the conneetion of “gentlemen,” a class of whose 
association with them they had been so much 
afraid, lest the traders of England should in 
consequence withdraw their confidence. The 
increased salaries of the chief persons in the 
factories induced “ gentlemen” to use their 
influence to obtain these offices; and the style 
of social humility which had characterized 
the factors, became much modified by the 
infusion of a new class among them. It 
docs not appear that the sagacity, morality, 
or religious zeal of the factors and agents 
was improved by these accessions of gentility, 
but the social bearing of the English was in 
some respects elevated. One of the influences 
which acted most unfavourably upon the social, 
and even religious condition of the iSnglish in 
India, during the latter portion of the first 
half of the seventeenth century, and through- 
out the second half, v/as the presence and 
conduct of “interlopers.” This class com- 
mitted no inconsiderable portion of the crimes 
committed by the English, and by which the 
native governments were so often enraged, 
overlooking the provocation w'hich their sub- 
jects offeretl to all foreigners. The factories 
were kej)t in a state of incessant apprehension 
by these intruders, and a spirit on the part 
of one class of Englishmen tow-ards another, 
of a resentful and vindictive kind was fos- 
tered, which sunk the moral character of the 
nation in the esteem of other nations, native 
and European, disturbed social intercourse 
among the English themselves, and impeded 
their religious efforts. It also rendered the 
customs and manners of the English less intel- 
ligible to the native governments, as 'well as 
peoples ; for they could not comprehend how 
men of the same nation professing loyalty to 
the same throne, could be so opposed in policy. 
Mr. Mill, logically right as to the superior 
facilities which free -trade would have given 
for the exchange of the products of India and 
England, overlooks, as Professor Wilson re- 
minds his readers, the impossibility of private 
adventurers providing force to encounter the 
armed competition of the other Euroi)ean com- 
panies, and the oppressions of the natives. 
The learned professor, however, replies to 
Mr. Mill ill a tone more peremptory than 
argumentative. The following remarks on the 
subject, by the Uev. Philip Anderson, places 
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the matter ethically and logically, as well as 
circumstantially, in its true light: — “Yet it 
must be admitted, that when once a monopoly 
was legally established, an invasion of its pri- 
vileges became an insult upon the majesty of 
law. The agents of the company in India, 
therefore, were fully justified in resenting the 
intrusions of ‘interlopers.* Their masters 
had entrusted to them the defence of a mono- 
poly, which, however objectionable to those 
who had no share in its advantages, was a 
species of property which had been obtained 
with all the forms of law and justice. More- 
over, their establishment was maintained at a 
great expense, and they often disbursed large 
sums of money to procure and retain the favour 
of a corrupt court in England, and a still 
corrupter court in India. The factors were, 
as it were, keepers of a manor, for which the 
tenants, their masters, paid a high rent, and 
which they farmed at a heavy cost. Inter- 
lopers, then, were to them as poachers, who 
must be wariHid off, and if they persisted in 
their depredations, strenuously attacked with 
fire and sword, or prosecuted in courts of law 
as enemies not only of the East India Com- 
pany, but also of the British nation.” 

Another of the circumstances which mili- 
tated against the moral and religious life of the 
company’s officers, was the permission given 
to them to trade on their own account, as well 
as in the interest of the company. Notice 
has been taken in previous chapters of the 
detriment to the trade of the company which 
thus arose, and of the resolution taken by the 
directors of the company to put it down. 
It appears that an oath was exacted from the 
servants and chiefs in the factories, not to 
trade on their own account. This was sup- 
posed by the majority of the directors to be 
the only security against the practice. Some 
of the factory agents w’cre, however, mei\ who 
objected to take an oath on any ground or 
for any reason. They offered to make a de- 
claration under liability to any penalty which 
might be incurred by perjury. This w'as 
thought reasonable by a large party among 
the proprietors at home, but not by the ma- 
jority, and the oath was insilited upon. Tin’s 
gave rise to “great heats,” among the pro- 
prietors and directors in London, the oppo- 
sition of the non-jurors as they may be called, 
having led to considerable commotion in the 
mercantile world. The Ilev. Philip Andtu-- 
son says, referring to the dishonesty wdiich 
led to so much turmoil — “ These scandalous 
proceedings led the court to require from them 
all an oath, that they would not engage in 
private trade, and this, in spite of their Ana- 
baptist moiubers, who pressed hard for the 
substitution of a more declaration.” This is 
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scarcely a candid way of putting the facts of 
the case, nor is the tone of the reverend writer 
liberal and just. He makes the statement upon 
the authority of Bruce’s Annah, Anderson’s 
Colonial Church, and Evelyn’s Bruce 

merely refers to the dry and naked fact of 
an opposition having been made ; Anderson’s 
Colonial Church, is hardly an apposite autho- 
rity in tlie case ; the entry in Evelyn’s Diary 
is as follows: — **1667, Nov. 26. I went to 
London to a court of ye East India Company 
on its new union, in Mercbant-taylors’ Hall, 
where was much disorder by reason of the 
Anabaptists, who would have the ad venturers 
oblig’d onoly by an engagement, without 
swearing, that they might still ])ur 3 ue their 
private trade; but it was carried against 
them.” The word Anabaptist was at that 
time a term of reproach used against aiiy 
sect of religionists, whose views were not well 
understood, and a])peared eccentric, or pccu- 
litir, especially if they resisted episcopal 
authority, supervision, and stai^ in ecclesias- 
tical afhiirs; but the name was more especially 
ap}>lied to Ba])tists, who, of course, were not 
Anabaptists in their views of (he ordinances 
of baptism : nor did their general opinions, 
religious or political, bear any reaemblaiico 
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to those of the Anabaptists of Munster, whose 
wild and violent proceedings brought so much 
odium upon the name. Evelyn did not un- 
derstand these distinctions, nor care to under- 
stand them ; but IVlr. Anderson, as a learned 
modern divine, must have been aware of them, 
and is censurable for cojiying an error which 
he knew to be one, so far as the class who 
opposed the oath-test, and their motives, were 
concerned. They were, no doubt conscien- 
tious persons, who took views of an oath 
similar to those which Quakers and IMoravians 
now hold, and which, however others may 
believe to be erroneous, as does the writer of 
this history, yet society tolerantly respects 
the scruples of those- who make a conscience 
of the matter. 

Although the jurors and non -jurors in the 
factories were of one mind as to tlie undesi- 
rableness of taking any ])ledgc against private 
trading, the form of the test and the acqui- 
escence of those who had no religious scruples 
about it, led to social dilTcrcnccs which left 
fresh iniju’ossions of the unaccountable manners 
of tbe English among the Portuguese, lianyana. 
Parsecs, and other natives, who, although 
brought into less intimate contact with the 
British, were observant of their ways. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

REVIEW OF THE IITSTORY OF BRITISH CONNECTION WITH INDIA TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH ’CENTURY {(Continued). 


Notwithhtandino the many drawbacks to the 
social and religious life of the English, there 
grew up gradually much outward respect to 
religion in the usages of the factors. Every 
morning at six, and every ovening at eight 
o’clock, prayers were read or offered every 
Sunday; in addition to these services was one 
other, after which a sermon was delivered. 
The author of The Early Ifistory of the 
Factories at Surat and Bombay, thus WTites 
on this subject : — ** Few as are the records still 
extant of this ^leriod, all who read them 
at the present time must be struck by their 
religious tone; they prove that it was 
an ago of religious profession, if not of 
moral practice. Puritanism was dominant, 
or at least had not given way to that open 
profligacy, that ridicule of sacred things, and 
contempt of religion, which disgraced the 
reign of Charles II. In India religious men 
did not blush to own their fear of God, and it 
suited the purposes of irreligious men to 
imitate them. Official correspondence even 
was devout. ^us when Rastell had arrived 


in St. Augustine’s Bay on his passage to Surat, 
he commenced his homeward despatch with 
these words : — * It hath pleased Almighty God 
in his great goodness to protect us hither in 
safety, and in blessed union and concord to- 
gether, the 14th day of this present month ; 
our people generally then in reasonable good 
plight, and without the loss of any more than 
five men in our whole fleet, for the which His 
mercies may His Blessed Name be magnified 
for ever.’ And he concludes by declaring, 
that he hunddy commends his masters in his 
prayers, entreating God to bless them, and 
direct their counsels and affairs. When an- 
nouncing the death of a subordinate in 1630 
the chief of the factory writes thus : — ‘ The 
death of Mr. Duke was very unwelcome unto 
us, as being sensible of the want you will find 
by the missing of so able an assistant in that 
place whore he hath been long acquainted. 
God of His mercy so direct our hearts, who 
must lolloM' him, that we may be always ready 
for the like sudden summons.* The same 
style is observable in all official letters, and 
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the usual formula with which they conclude 
is, * Commending you to the Almighty’s pro- 
tection,’ or ‘Commending you to God’s mer- 
ciful guidance.’ Yet these pious adventurers 
had notions of their owm about tlie observance 
of the Lord’s Day. Although they were 
scrupulous in attending divine service, in 
the disposal of the rest of their time they 
preferred tlie Book of Sports to the Lesser Cate- 
chism. After sermon on Sundays they used 
to repair to the suburbs, where they amused 
themselves in a garden by shooting «t the 
butt; and — whicli was still less to bo de- 
fended — they indulged to some extent in 
gambling. Their visitor, who has told us 
these little facts, was so skilful in shooting 
that ho contrived to win a hundred mamoudis 
or five })i8tolc8 almost every week. Each in- 
mate of the factory had his allotted hours 
for work and recreation. On Fridays, after 
prayers, the president and a few friends 
met for the purpose of friendly intercourse, 
and of drinking the health of their wives left 
in England.” 

The respect paid at that time to clergymen, 
and to the externals of religion, both in England 
and in the colonies, is fairly depicted in this 
passage relating to the manners of the English 
at Surat and Bombay. The writer very justly 
takes Lord INlacaulay, the brilliant historian of 
England, to task, for the light in uhich he 
placed the habits of Englishmen in this re- 
spect. The years during which the above 
doHcriplioii of the factors at Bombay and 
Surat applies, include the period to which Lord 
IMacaulay refers, when he describes with such 
exaggerations the degradation of the clergy. 
He writes : — “ ‘ The clergy were regarded as, 
on the whole, a plebeian class. And, indeed, 
for one who m«ado the figure of a gentleman, 
ten were mere menial servants.’ And again : 
— ‘ A young Levitc might ho had for his 
board, a small garret, and ten pounds a year,’ 
for wdiich he was expected to live as a servant. 
Those statements are taken from a satire of 
Oldham’s, and given as grave history. Yet, 
at the same time, a German traveller noticed 
the great respect shown at Surat to the 
clergy, andnt is a fact, that when Oxenden, 
Aungier, Streynsham Master — all men of 
good families — were there, the chaplain re- 
ceived higher pay than all the senior factors, 
and took precedence after the members of 
coiincil. Is there any reason to suppose that 
the East India Company delighted more than 
others to honour the clergy ?” 

Djj^ring the reign of the second Charles, 
and the first James, there were many of the 
higher gentry in England who made small 
account of clergymen, and in various instances 
there is proof of their depression being as 


great as Lord Macaulay describes; but this 
contempt for men “ in orders” did not descend 
to the middle and mercantile classes, from 
whom they received high and venerating 
respect. His lordship omits to make this 
distinction broadly, and hence life among the 
English in India, seems so opjiosed to life 
in England, as the records of the one, and 
Lord Macaulay’s statements of the other, would 
make appear. 

Among the proofs given by some writers 
of the low condition, morally and reli- 
giously, of the English in India during the 
seventeenth century, are their neglect of treaty 
and other engagements with the natives and 
rival European nations. The terms on which 
the Portuguese commander of Bombay sur- 
rendered the island to the ofticors of Charles, 
have, it is alleged, never been kept by the 
British, and this is very frequently i)ut for- 
W'ard as a strong point ag.ainst their honour. 
The truth is the treaty or agreement thus 
made, was never ratified by either of the courts 
concerned. The island was, as has been shown 
in a previous chapter, the property of the 
English monarch, in virtue of a marriage 
contract with the royal house of Portugal ; 
and it was the duty of the Portuguese king, 
not only to see that it nas absolutely ceded, 
but that compensation should be made for 
any delay in the cession created by the Por- 
tuguese officers on the spot. Indeed, the 
English did demand reparation from the Por- 
tuguese government for the damages sus- 
tained. The native princes frequently made 
agreements, suffered their subjects to violate 
them, and yet insisted upon the Englisii per- 
forming their part in a covenant rendered no 
longer mutual, by the previous violation on 
the one part. At a later period (during the 
eighteenth century) the English in India were 
exposed to similar imputations from, their 
own countrymen at liornc, frequently Avith as 
little justice. 

The conduct of the company in violating 
contracts with their own countrymen was 
often very bad, and especially so towards their 
soldiers. The rise of the Phiglish military 
power in the seventeenth century, presents a 
strange example of hoAv the d.ay of small 
things may precede the day of great ones. 
In 1677 there Avas a militia corps, equal in 
number to a Aveak modern infantry battalion, 
at Bomhfiy. Neither the Brahmins nor Ban- 
yans Avould serve, but commuted service by a 
money payment ; the other natiA'cs offered 
no objection, as far as can be gathered from 
the documents noAV in existence : they Averc 
chiefly half-caste Portuguese. The regular 
troops Avero seldom of any great account as to 
numbers. The company’s force, on taking 
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possession of Bombay Island, consisted of 
ninety -three English, and a hundred and 
eighty -seven French and Portuguese deser- 
ters and half-castes. This has been called the 
company’s first European regiment, but there 
WHS a proportion of natives among them. 
This corjis was gradually strengthened, espe- 
cially by (German mercenaries. These were 
in great favour with the English, between 
whom and them a better agreement existed 
than between any other sections of this 
motley battalion. A desire to hire Rajpoots 
existed among the directors, which was but 
slowly responded to by their agents; for 
although that class of Indians were very 
warlike, they were proud and vindictive, and 
were generally esteonied treacherous if once 
their fidelity was shaken. In 1676, there 
were forty troopers miserably mounted. The 
English have always been noted for mounting 
their cavalry inefficiently, and even at this early 
period of their Indian empire they fdiowed this 
peculiarity. It arose from a misguided parsi- 
mony, which was coexistent with extravagance 
in other particulars. It was difficult to keep 
up regular troops at Bombay; the island was 
BO unhealtliy at that time from its marshy sur- 
face that malaria swept away Europeans, es- 
pecially European soldiers, very fast. The 
company’s factors were instructed to study 
military tactics in case the defence of the 
settlement should oblige them to hold mili- 
tary commissions. The ideas which the direc- 
tors at home entertained of military drill 
is curiously shown in some of their despatches. 
I’he following order is a specimen : — “ Wc 
would have the inhabitants modelled into 
trained bands under English or other officers 
as there shall be cause, and make of them one 
or two regiments, or more, as your number 
will hold out, exercising them in arms one 
day in every two months, or as often ns yon 
shall think may bo convenient, but you need' 
not always waste powder at such exercise, 
Kut teach them to handle their arms, their 
facings, wheeling, marching, and counter 
marching, the first ranks to present, draw their 
triggers together at the beat of the drum, and 
fall into the rear for the second ranks to ad- 
vance, as is often used with learners in our 
artillery ground, but sometimes they must he 
used to firing, lest in time of action they 
should start at the noise or the recoil of their 
arms.” 

There was much drilling in pursuance of 
this order, and the more the troops were 
exercised, the greater the proportion of them 
who perished with pestilence, especially by a 
particular form, which, as described by the 
physicians of that day, exactly corresponded 
with the diseafe^callcd cholera morbus in this 


age. Four-fifths of the troops Bent from 
Europe to Bombay perished within a few” 
years, many within a few months of their 
arrival, until about 1685, when the drainage 
of the low-lying lands near the sea was, to 
some extent, effected. 

Notwithstanding the intrei)idity shown by 
the British in their naval contests with tlic 
Portuguese, and the individual daring of 
most of them when danger beset, there was 
no promise of future military eminence in 
the composition or character of the first 
troops raised in Bombay, or in the manage- 
ment of those recruits sent out from England. 
The officers frequently committed outrages 
upon the civilians of their own countrymen, 
and their insolence and abuse of respectable 
natives was disgraceful to their profession. 
Some of them were even convicted of acts of 
petty piracy and robbery in the harbour. 
The non-commissioned officers unfortunately 
followed the example so infamously set them. 
The opinion which the immortal Clive gave 
of the state of the troops in India, previous to 
his time and as for the most part he found 
them w’hen he arrived in India, is borne out 
by documentary evidence at the India -house, 
and by the testimony of impartial travellers. 
‘‘ Formerly the comj)any’s troops consisted of 
the refuse of our jails, commanded by an 
officer seldom above the rank of lieutenant, 
and in one or tw’o instances with that of 
major; without order, discipline, or military 
ardour.”* 

The conduct of the company to its soldiers 
during the seventeenth century was unjust. 
In this respect the company only copied the 
royal governments of tlieir country. To the 
great officers England has been generally 
mnnificent ; hut to the inferior officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and soldiers, she has 
never been generous. No nation was ever so 
heroically served by her troops; no nation 
ever repaid military devotion more shabbily. 
Until the year 1858 the poor soldier was 
literally jduiidcred by certain classes of his 
superiors, military and civilian. The sys- 
tem” of the British army was so administered, 
that whether in camp or barrack, at home, 
or on foreign service, in fent or sleeping room, 
in mess or in clothing, the soldier was cheated 
and inhumanly neglected. Even the arms 
and working tools supplied to him were 
fraudulently manufactured, and he was com- 
pelled to make good the damage from frac- 
tures, &c., out of his miserable pay. The 
English soldier was subjected to a discipline 
which forbade him to complain to the public, 
and was tFhcn remorselessly robbed, and 

♦ MS. quoted by Bruce iu his r/a»s for the Govern^ 
ment of British India, Fart ii. chap. i. sec. 4. 
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cruelly left to dio in filthy or ill-ventilated 
barrack -rooms,* or on foreign march, and on 
far-off encampments, from inadequate sup- 
plies. The reader acquainted with these 
facts can feel no astonishment if the troops 
in Bombay Island were robbed, oppressed, 
and neglected in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Such was the case. Ac- 
cording to a letter from the deputy -governor 
and council of Bombay, written the 2ith of 
January, 1G7(), or, as Orme alleges, 1G77, to 
the court of directors, captains were compelled 
to serve for the pay of lieutenants, and each 
inferior rank to serve for the pay of the rank 
immediately beneath it. Certain surplus 
sums actually given to the troops at former 
times were exacted from them in the form of 
repayments by instalments ; various other op- 
pressions at last drove the troops into revolt. 
There was no failing in their loyalty, but they 
had been goaded to madness by wrongs, and 
by the insolent contempt which the mercantile 
servants of the company showed to them. On 
these circumstances, an eminent clergyman of 
Bombay, who had studied the records of the 
period, and who partook of no partialities for 
the military, thus wrote; and the annals of 
Bruce, and the narratives of Fryer and 
others, justify fully the judgment expressed : 
— Could any government expect that their 
troops would return such ungenerous treat- 
ment with steadfast attachment and unshaken 
fidelity? In 1G74 the court of directors re- 
ceived a most solemn warning that such 
would not be the case. The soldiers affirmed 
that the court had promised them a month’s 
pay, with a free discharge, after they should 
have served three years ; and when this was 
not accorded to them, tlicy broke out into a 
mutiny, which was only subdued after con- 
cessioiis had been made. Three of the ring- 
leaders were condemned to be shot, and on 
one — a Corporal Fake — the sentence was 
executed. The other two were pardoned by 
the president. Shaxton, the officer in com- 
mand, w'as suspected of abetting the revolt, 
and was accused of remissnesa in checking 
his men’s insubordination. Fryer, who was 
on the spot at the time, thought that a 
foolish rivalry divided the civil or mercantile 
and military branches of the service, and that 
Shaxton’s real offence was similar to one which 
excited Ilomulus to commit fratricide, for that 
ho had only mortilied the factor’s vanity by 
treating their engineering efforts with con- 
tempt, and ridiculing some palisades with 
which they had fortified Bombay. Whatever 

* The writer of this history, accompanied by a cler- 
gyman, saw the sleeping-room of a married soldier, 
quartered in an English provincial town, through which 
a (train rant 


the nature of his crime, he was obliged to 
give up his sword, and was placed in confine- 
ment. A court of judicature was then formed 
for his trial, in which a pompous attorney 
impeached him, and compared him to Cata- 
line. But the soldier defended himself with 
ability, and the court decided that they could 
do nothing, but refer his case to the court of 
directors. lie was therefore sent to England, 
where he died at the termination of his 
voyage.” 

The company was not warned by these 
events ; but at a later period, by further 
mulcting the soldiery, and paying their native 
labourers part of their wages in rice, at a 
price fixed by the company’s officer, at least 
ten per cent, above its market value, the 
troops and people were driven into revolt 
together. A narrative of the main features 
of that affair, which was led by Keigwin, 
have already been related in a previous 
chapter ; it is only necessary to say here, in 
reviewing the events of the century, and the 
moral history of those transactions, that the 
inveterate depreciation of the military service 
by the mercantile community in England and 
in India was the true source of these evils. 
It is surprising to mark the courage and 
constancy of British soldiers under provoca- 
tions of so much neglect and injustice. No 
other army could have maintained Belf-rcs]»cct 
under so many indignities ; nor could they 
have exhibited such greatness of soul as our 
poor soldiers have displayed, with so little 
example or encouragement from their civil 
masters, — 

“ ’Tis wonderful 

That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To loyally unlearned, honour untaught. 

Civility not seen from others, valour 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had beeu sowed.” 

Neither did the second revolt at Bombay 
teach the company — or at all events their 
civil officers — “justice to the soldier.” Al- 
though (as has been shown in a previous 
chapter) Keigwin obeyed the mandate of the 
king, and delivered up the island, assured of 
immunity for himself and those who acted 
under him, the agreement was not entirely 
and faithfully kept by the government, it 
was probably not the intention of the directors 
to violate the terms of what may he called 
the capitulation, so extensively as they were 
violated, but they had from the first no in- 
tention of faithfully keeping it. The royal 
government countenanced no harsh treat- 
ment in the case. The violent and unprin- 
cipled president of fciurat,— a man whom Dr. 
Cooke Taylor represents as having been as 
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‘‘cowardly as ho was cruel,” Sir John Child, 
barbarousl)'' and perfidiously, made tlie revolt 
a pretext for the ^^ratification of his personal 
enmities, under pretence of jealousy for the 
honour of the company, although during the 
revolution the company was better served by 
the rcvolters than it had been under the 
management of Sir John Child’s deputies. 
One of the company’s own chaidains, already 
quoted, thus comments upon these jn’occed- 
iiigs : — Such was a revolt which happily 
began and ended without bloodshed — if we 
except a wound inflicted at table by Thorburn 
on Keigwin in a drunken quarrel. Alarming 
as it was, and dangerous to tho existence of 
Anglo-Indian j^ower, it forms an episode in 
our history of which we are not ashamed. 
Keigwin emerges from the troubled sea of 
rebellion with a rc])iitation for courage, 
honour, and administrative capacity, llis 
crime of treason was in a measure atoned for 
by his moderation and shining qualities, and 
found some palliation in the provocation 
wliicdi lie received, and which tho president — 
as we infer from his subecquent conduct — 
must have aggravated. On the other hand, 
the oleineiicy of the crown and compiany is 
worthy of all admiration, and leads us to ask, 
Where is the nation that can, like the Eng- 
lish, vindicate the antliorify of its govern- 
ment, bring down the hanglity front of suc- 
cessful rebellion, and at the same time not 
suffer justice to inflict a single pang on 
mercy V” The reverend Avritcr seems carried 
away by liis love of (joiintry to contradict by 
anticipation bis own tc&tinioiiy, notwithstand- 
ing his general accuracy, for he immediately 
afterwards admits, on the ground of docu- 
inoiits seen hy himself, that the company ]>ri- 
vately countenanced the persecution of the 
jiardoned revolters. lie also gives this pic- 
ture of the horrible and heartrending barbarity 
and cruelty of Sir .loliu Child •.•--‘‘It is true 
that accounts differ as to tlie innnnor in which 
the terms of surrender were observed ; hut if 
it should ho shown that they were infringed, 
an imputation could not be cast upon the 
English government, nor, save indirectly, 
upon the company, but only upon their pre- 
sident. Writers who were favourable to the 
company simply state that they acted in good 
faith ; their opponents accuse their servants of 
treachery, but with such obvious malice, that 
we suspect their veracity. Fletcher, who had 

* Jt is surprising that so jnst an historical critic as 
Miss Martineau should overhxA the real character of the 
Brothers Child in her admiration of their ability. Even 
ns to talent, Sir .Tosiah was the head, and Sir John the 
hand, very much to tlie injury of the company, for he was 
rash, desjicrate, and vindictive, without directness, stead- 
fastness, or bravery. 
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joined the rebels, but whose conduct was, in 
other respects, unblemished, retained the 
command of his company. But Thorburn is 
said to have fallen a victim to Sir John 
Child’s malignity, and there is every reason 
to believe that he was treated with singular 
harshness. It is possible that Jie was justly 
committed to prison, in consequence of his 
inability to satisfy the demands of his credi- 
tors ; hut when there, we nro told, not a slave 
was permitted to attend upon him, nor his 
own wife to visit liim. Hard treatment 
brought on a fever, and his life was in danger. 
The jailer conveyed this mournful intelligoiico 
to his wife, who hastened, together with her 
two small children, to the general's presence, 
and entreated that her husband miglit he pro- 
vided with a medical attendant, l^he boon 
was denied, hut she was permitted to share 
his sufferings. She soothed his pain one day 
and part of a night, after which he broathed 
his last. Shuddering humanity turns with 
distrust from the remainder of the narrative, 
and therefore wo abridge it. On returning 
home she found the doors of lier own liouso 
closed against her, and was obliged to take 
up her abode with her slaves and children in 
a small outhouse. Her relatives ventured to 
give her succour only at night, and hy stealth. 
l'’hc widow of Hiorbiirn was a juoscribed 
outcast, till her beauty and sufferings attracted 
the love and compassion of an officer who 
commanded an East Iiidiaman, and imagined 
that he was indc]>en(lent of h^ir John Child. 
He wedded her, and also her misfortunes. 
At the general’s request he was deprivcfl of 
his appointment. Grief soon jmt an ciui to 
his troubles and his life. '^Fho lady was again 
left a widow, with a thousand jiounds of East 
India stock for the support of herself and 
family.” 

What the conduct of the company really 
was may he determined l>y their own de- 
spatches. In one of theso letters they thus 
direct the president: — “As for Watson, that 
scandalous chaplain of Bombay, let him have 
no salary from ns, from the time of his rebel- 
lion, nor any other officers tlicre, ns near as 
you can, without incurring a new liazard, 
until yon are firmly settled in your govern- 
ment. And let Mr. Watson know he is no 
more our servant ; banish him the island ; 
and let him take care to pay for his own 
passage home, and provide yourselves an- 
other chaplain for Bombay out of some of our 
ships, if you can meet with any so much to 
your satisfaction as you have at Surat in tho 
room of Mr. Badham, deceased.” * The crime 
of Mr. Watspn was that of ministering to tho 

* Letters from the Court to the PresiJeni and Coun” 
cil, 1084 - 85 : 
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revolutionary army and people, which he 
might in any case, as a clergyman, have felt 
bound to do; how much more when the 
revolters acted in the name of the king ? 

There is reason to believe that the preju- 
dice against the soldiery, — the officers more 
particularly, — and persecution of them, and 
of all who took their side in these disputes, 
although finding ready acquiescence with the 
directors as a body, was chiefly the work of 
Sir Josiah Child, who ruled the company at 
liome, by his personal address, simiilation of 
ingenuousness, strong common semsc, and 
extensive acquaintance with trade. Bishop 
Burnet thus notices him : — “ This summer 
Sir Josiah Cliild died ; he was a man of great 
notions as to merchandise, which was his 
education, and in which he succeeded beyond 
any man of his time; he applied himself 
chiefly to the East India trade, which by his 
management was raised so high, that it drew 
much envy and jealousy both upon himself 
and upon the company ; he had a compass of 
knowledge and a[)[)rohonHion beyond any 
merchant I ever knew; he was vain and 
covetous, and thought too cunning, though to 
me he seemed always sincere.*’* 

There is a curious and yet painful oxempli- 
lication of tlie morals of the directors at home 
in their rep(‘ated attempts to open up a slave- 
trade with Western India, The following is 
a just summary of the letters from the court 
to the president and council of Surat, during 
.luly, 108)3, and Eebrunry, 1081, as they 
Avere quoted in the appendix of Colquhoun’s 
treatise: — “Slaves were amongst the exports 
of the English factory at this time. The 
Island of Si. Helena had been bestowed by 
the cnnvii upon the company, and they wanted 
labourers for their plantations. So they de- 
sired their j)rcsidcnt at Surat to send them 
cargoes of negroes, with as little concern as if 
they had been any other kind of live or dead 
stock, and mentioned twenty pounds per head 
as the purclinso-moncy. At first only males 
were exported, and these desolate beings re- 
mained at St. Helena without any of those 
domestic enjoyments by which even the life 
of a slave may bo solaced. However, there 
is a point at Avhicli oppression defeats its own 
projects. Like many other animals when 
deprived of their mates, the slaves became 
troublesome. So wives were demanded for 
them. The honourable company do not, 
indeed, hint that their commercial minds were 
susceptible of pity, but their interests were in 
this case promoted by showing kindness to 
their human cattle. ‘ It may be convenient,* 
they wrote, * you should send neig* ns many 
female slaves as male to St. Helena, because 
♦ History of his own Times, book vr. 


the male will not live so contented, except 
they have wives.* ’* 

A letter from the court to the president 
and council at Surat was written in May, 
1683, which contained a postscript, probably 
tlic most singular which has come down to 
our times in connection either with the East 
India Company or the courts of England : — 

His majesty hath required of us to send to India to 
provide for liim there one male and two female blacks, 
but they must be dwarfs of the least size that you can 
procure, the male to be about seventeen years of age, and 
the females about fourteen. We would have you, next to 
their littleness, to chusc such as may have the best fea- 
tures, and to send them home upon any of our ships, 
giving the commander great charge to take care of their 
accommodation, and in particular of the females, that 
they be in no way almsed in the voyage by any of the 
seamen; for their provision and clothes you must take 
care to lay it in, and let them be set out with such ear 
and nose-rings, and shackles for ornaments about their 
legs (of false stones, and brass, but not w'ith gold), as is 
usual to wear in the country, but let them not be used by 
them in the voyage, but sent to ns apart. 

Upon this extraordinary postscriptum in a 
despatch, die author of The Earhj Hiatorj/ qJ 
the Factory at Surat, of Bombay, and the 
Subordinate Factories^ on the Western Coast, 
makes the following comment : — “ Whether 
three unlinppy creatures of precisely such 
ages, sizes, and features ns were required, or 
whetlier, indeed, any were ever procured and 
forwarded, we are not informed. The court 
seemed as if they did not feel tlicy were 
seeking to traffic in hnnian bci^|;s. ’Fliey 
write not of men and women, boys and girls, 
but only use the words male and female, as 
they might in reference to any strange 
animals. ^Phe reason why this order was 
sent is obvious. It was in the year 1683, 
when the company was seriously alarmed lest 
their exclusive ju'ivileges should l)e lost. A 
rival company were strenuously endeavouring 
to obtain a royal charter, and it was said that 
the jieoplc favoured their attempt. Even 'the 
king and council had taken the matter into 
consideration. Tho old company, therefore, 
strained every nerve to conciliate the monarch, 
and were anxious to indulge all the caprices 
of the royal and effete debauchee. They not 
only listened to his puerile request for toys 
with souls in them, but also would have tlicm 
ornamented in such a manner as they sup- 
posed would satisfy the most fastidious taste.” 

British interests in India have, as already 
shown, been signally indebted to physicians, 
a class who at home have, to the present day, 
8ho\\'n much disinterestedness and benevo- 
lence in the practice of their profession to- 
wards those whose necessities required their 
generosity. They have been equally distin- 
guished for their public spirit and patriotism, 
ill the navy, tho army, and the cities of tho 
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empire, in the Bhipwrcck, the battle, and the 
regions of pestilence and death. It is only 
wlien they are in competition with one an- 
other that they appear to disadvantage. In 
Scotland and Ireland medical men have always 
held a higher social place than in England ; 
this fact, however difficult to account for, is 
indisputable. Fryer, a physician, already 
quoted as a traveller and author, passed 
through many strange adventures in India; 
and the authentic accounts of him reveal the 
manners of men of his profession in the Eng- 
lish factories and settlements in the seven- 
teenth century, and also disclose their peculiar 
relations to the communities in which they 
dwelt, and the natives beyond their own im- 
mediate sphere with whom, professionally, 
they were frequently brought in contact. 
Fryer’s services as a physician began in 
India in 1673. He frequently attended the 
wealthier Portuguese and Dutch, and was 
called to great distances into the interior to 
visit rich Brahmins, Mohammedans, and even 
princes, when native skill failed to afford 
them succour. Fryer w’as an eminent 
scholar as well as a skilful medictis ; his 
enterprise Avas energetic and courageous, his 
aptitude for dealing with the natives keen 
and prompt, and his observation of men and 
things clear and comprehensive. On one 
occasion he w'aa sent for to Junar by the 
]\Iogul commander-in-chief, and the narrative 
given of hk adventures there and by the way 
are amusi^ and very instructive as to the 
manners of the time and country, both native 
and European. The following abstract of his 
adventures has been given by the late vice- 
president of the Bombay branch of the Asiatic 
Society : — ** On reaching his destination. Fryer 
attended the durbar, respectfully presented a 
letter from the English president, and mot 
with a courteous reception ; but after being 
told who his patients were was desired to 
wait for the occurrence of a fortunate day. 
At length, being summoned to the harem, he 
found a bed hung with silk curtains, and was 
desired to place his hand under the curtains, 
in order that he might feel an invalid's pulse. 
At first his conductors played him a trick, 
and let him touch the wrist of a healthy slave ; 
but when he declared that the owner was in 
robust health, there was extended to him an 
arm which gave signs of a w'eak constitution, 
and left him no doubt as to what should be 
his prescription. The following day the khan 
sent for him to bleed another of his wives. 
Across the apartment into which he was 
ushered a large curtain extended, through a 
hole of which an arm was stretched. As 
good luck would have it, there was behind 
this screen a number of inquisitive ladies, 


who, as they peeped through, so pressed upon 
it, that suddenly it gave way, and revealed 
the whole bevy fluttering like so many birds 
over which a net has been spread. None 
endeavoured to escape, but there they stood, 
pretending to be excessively modest, and 
peering at the doctor through the open lattices 
of their fingers. As for him, he found him- 
self holding by the arm ‘a plump russet 
dame,’ who summoned the blood to her 
cheeks, and commanded that the curtain 
should be replaced. No offence was given or 
taken. The doctor was rewarded with a 
golden Slower of pagodas poured into the 
basin over which his patient had been bled, 
and his servants, to his infinite satisfaction, 
drew them out of the extravasated gore. As 
he was returning, the bearers of his palanquin 
must have tried to enjoy a joke at his expense. 
But it was in the end no joke for them. 
Drawing near a small grove, they saw such a 
blaze of light created by fireflies, that they 
really W’crc, or pretended to be, terrified. 
'J"he learned doctor, not being milder and 
gentler than the rest of his countrymen, drew 
his sword, and, as he said, by opening a vein 
or two, let out the shaitan who had crept into 
their fancies. Yet the perpetrator of such a 
wanton and tyrannical act could listen with 
the most tender compassion to talcs of misery 
which the natives told, and which probably 
were at that time as harrowing themes ns the 
people of any country have ever dilated on.” 
It is stated by the same authority : — “ Fryer 
had the company’s interests in view as well 
as his own. I^p did his utmost to open a 
trade between Junar and Bombay, suggesting 
that the Mogul general might in this way 
provide his army from Bussora and Mocha, in 
exchange for which he could give the ordi- 
nary merchandise of his country. However, 
the Mahratta army, possessing the intervening 
districts, were an obstruction in this route 
which probably was not overcome.” 

Bombay, the events of which occupy so 
much space in the history of this century, 
w'as not as enticing to our countrymen when 
they took possession of it, or for long after, 
ns it at last became. Lord Macaulay fur- 
nishes some amusing notices in his llistorj/ 
of England of the little interest taken by the 
English of that age in beautiful or bold 
scenery, although it is certain his lordship’s 
picture of the period in that particular is exag- 
gerated. The first British settlers at Bombay, 
and their successors for some time, could see 
nothing in the beauty of the situation to com- 
pensate its insalubrity and other local disadvan* 
tages. Certainly the condition of the island 
itself gave "no promise of its ever assuming 
the aspect which it now wears. Anderson thus 
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depicts its state and appearance at tlie time 
when the English were quietly settled down 
in it : — “ Indeed, the place must have looked 
desolate enough. Large tracts of land, which 
have since been recovered from the sen, were 
then overflowed. At high tides the waves 
flowed to the part called Umerkhadi, and 
covered the present Bhendi Bazaar. Near 
where the temple of Mumbadevi stands, a 
place still called Paifdhuni, or ./ret -washing, 
marks where a small stream of salt water was 
formerly left by the receding tide, and where 
persons might wash their feet before entering 
Bombay. Where Kamatapore is now there 
was then siifiicient depth of water for the 
passage of boats. In fact, during one part of 
every day only a group of islets was to be 
seen. According to Fryer, forty thousand 
acres of good land were thus submerged. 
The rest of the island seemed for the most 
part a barren rock, not being extensively 
wooded, as at present, but ])rodncing only 
some cocoa palms, wdiich covered the espla- 
nade. The principal town was Mahim. On 
Dongari Hill, adjoining the harbour, there 
was a small collection of fishermen’s huts, and 
a few houses wore scon interspersed among 
palm-trees, where the fort now stands. On 
various spots were built towers with small 
])ieces of ordnance, as a protection against 
IMalabar pirates, who had become peculiarly 
insolent, plundering villages, and either mur- 
dering the inhabitants, or carrying them into 
slavery. The English also found, but soon 
removed, a government house, which was 
slightly fortified, defended by four brass guns, 
and surrounded by one of the most delightful 
gardens. Portuguese society Avas depraved 
and corrupt. The population did not exceed 
ten thousand.” 

This writer expresses his astonishment that 
the English did not recognise the advantages 
of the place, as the most important in India, 
both to their power and commerce. It appears, 
however, that the company did recognise its 
importance, by their persistent occupation of 
it, even through many misfortunes, and their 
removal thither of the jiresidency of Surat. 
They could hardly have foreseen its progress 
in the eighteenth century, and its ultimate 
greatness. The importance of a position in 
the transactions of commerce or W'ar is rela- 
tive : there then existed no such relative im- 
portance in the position itself to the native 
powers, or the rival European settlements, 
ns afforded to either the English or other 
foreigners any ground of anticipating its 
subsequent greatness and relations. Events 
afterwards marked out Calcutta as a more 
suitable scat for English dominion in the East. 
The decay of the Mogul Empire, the conquest 
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of the Mahrattas, the vast designs and bold 
attempts of the French, the various internal 
changes and revolutions in the peninsula, all 
contributed to give to Bombay the relative 
importance it finally attained; but these wore 
events beyond the "foresight of the most saga- 
cious merchants or statesmen, and the British 
were too practical to indulge in vaticinations. 
All the importance was attached to Jlombay 
that it deserved in the circumstances of that 
age, as soon as the English were long enough 
there to test its value, and its commercial and 
political relation to India generally. 

When, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, Bombay was imiirovcd by drainage, 
increase of population, enlarged commerce, 
and respectable public buildings, it was worthy 
of being the great centre and chief settlement 
of the English communities in India. The 
neighbourhood at that time differed very 
much in appearance from its aspect of a cen- 
tury earlier or a century later, and still more 
from the aspect it presents at ]>rc8ent. The 
following descrij)tion of a portion of the vi- 
cinity carefully deduced from the authorities, 
English and foreign, which afford any infor- 
mation upon the subject, is probably as correct 
as it is striking : — “ At the other side of the 
small strait which separates Sal set te from 
Bombay were the Acquada Blockhouse, and 
on the hill a mile beyond Bandora the Por- 
tuguese Church, which so gracefully overlooks 
the sea. The lloman Catholic services were 
well performed. A new landing-place led to 
a College of Paulitines, as the Jesuits were 
then called. Jlcfore the college stood a 
large cross, and before that was a space, 
which when the traveller from whose work 
this account is chiefly taken, visited it, 
w'as ‘ thwack’d full of young blacks singing 
vespers.’ ’riic collegiate establishment was 
defended, like a fortress, with seven cannon, 
besides small arms. Great hospitality pre- 
vailed, and distinguished guests were, on their 
arrival and departure, saluted with a roar of 
artillery. The Superior possessed such ex- 
tensive influence that his mandates were re- 
spectfully attended to in the surrounding 
country, and the traveller who had the good 
fortune to be provided with his letters com- 
mendatory, w^as met by the people, wherever 
he halted, with presents of fruit and wine. 
The town of Bandora was large, with tiled 
houses. A view from mid-channel, embracing 
the town, college, and Church of St. Andrew, 
was extremely picturesque. At a distance of 
four miles was another church, described as 
magnificent ; and the whole neighbourhood 
was studded with the villas of Portuguese 
gentlemen, many of whom lived in consider- 
able state. To the cast of Balscttc, the sail 
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by way of Thana to Bassein, which is now so 
justly admired, must in those days hnvo been 
of unrivalled beauty. Tromhay was adorned 
wdth a neat churcli and country scat. When 
Thana had been passed, the traveller’s eye 
rested at every half mile on elegant man- 
sions. Two of these deserve s])ocial mention. 
One, the proj)crty of John de Melos, was 
three miles from Thana. It stood on a slop- 
ing eminence, decorated with terraced walks 
and ganlons, and terminating at the water 
side with a haiupicting house, which w-as 
a]>])roaclicd hy a llight of stone steps. A mile 
further was Grebondel. the property of Martin 
Alphonso, said to be ‘the richest Don on this 
si<le (loa.* Above rose his fortified mansion, 
and a church of stately architecture. Within 
Bassein were six churches, four convents, a 
college of Jesuits, another of Franciscans, 
and a library of historical, moral, and expo- 
sitory works. The Hidalgos’ dwellings, with 
their balconies and lofty windows, presented 
an irn[)osing appearance. Obristians only 
were ])ermitted to sleep within tlie walls of 
tlie town, ami native tradesmen were com- 
pelled to leave at nightfall ” 

The termination of the seventeenth century 
in western India disclosed a condition of social 
existence in the English factories truly hor- 
rible. I'lie older the settlement, the worse 
the settlers. There is scarcely any vice for 
wliich Surat and Bombay liad not obtained a 
terrible notoriety. 'J’hc number of Fnglisli 
ladies who liad during the last rpiartcr of 
the seventeenth century arrived in India, 
with tlie ho])0 of marrying rich factors or 
merchants, were generally successful in their 
Fjiecnlations, but their behaviour as wives 
neither brought honour to themselves, nor 
ha])piness to their husbands. In all classes, 
high and low, the grossest immorality }>rc- 
vailcd among botli male and females, and 
writers of those times, such a Uvington and 
Alexander Hamilton, describe both Surat 
and Bombay as perfect hells : — As regards 
the military at this period, the com])any had 
not been taught by bitter experience to treat 
them with liberality, and consequently they 
found that they themselves were treated by 
them with little respect. Their vexatious 
regulations infused a sixirit of insubordination 
into the minds of all tlie troop.s, from the 
highest officer to the private soldier. Captain 
Carr, indeed, did not hesitate to insult the 
deputy governor in his council chamber. Un- 
summoned, he appeared before his honour to 
demand an inquiry into his conduct. He was 
told that he had not been sent for ; but, as be 
liafd come of his own accord, he would per- 
haps be BO good as to explain why he had not 
appeared on parade for two mornings. *I 


had business,’ was his laconic answer. The 
deputy governor mildly suggested that his 
business could not have been very urgent, 
and that it really appeared as if the captain 
was not anxious to perform his duty. Upon 
that Carr began to swear ‘good mouth-filling 
oaths’ at his honour, and when threatened 
with jmnishment by him. shook his fist in tlio 
deputy’s face. The affair was terminated by 
the captain being placed under arrest, and 
confined to his own quarters, fcjiieh an ex- 
ample thus set by an officer was, as might bo 
expected, imitated by private soldiers, and at 
hast all fell into such a disorganized state that 
the governor could not find a man whom ho 
'would venture to make a serjeant or corporal.”* 

While the state of morals among . military 
and civilians was the lowest, there were many 
faithful admonitions from the chaplains, who 
w’cro more successful in resisting the tyranny 
of the chief factors than the military wore. 
While the company’s ships were jdaying the 
part of pirates, their chief representatives 
acting as oppressors, the agents cheating the 
company and the natives, and sometimes 
cheated by both in turn, and while all were 
eager for plunder, by sea or land, the follow’ing 
w'ell-expressod prayer was offered daily in 
the factories, it having been sent out by the 
directors for that pnrposcf : — 

O Almighty aod most merciful (lod, who art the aovu- 
reigu Protector of all that trust in Thee, and tlio Author 
of nil spiritual and temporal blessings, we Thy unworthy 
crcatiuTs do most humbly implore 'fhy goodness for ti 
plentiful cHiision of 'fliy grace upon our employers, 'Pliy 
servants, the Right Honourable East India Company of 
lOiigland. Prosper them in all their public uiidertakiugs, 
niui make them famous and successful iu all their govern- 
ments, colonies, and commerce holh by sen and land ; so 
that they may prove a public blessing by the increase of 
honour, wealth, and power, to on r native country, as well 
as to themselves, (^ntimie their favours towards us, 
and inspire their generals, presidents, agents, and councils 
in these remote parts of the world, and all others that are 
intrusted with any authority under them, with piety to- 
w'ards Thee our God, and with wisdom, fidelity, and cir- 
cumspection in their several stations; that we may all 
discharge our respective duties faithfully, aud live vir- 
tuously iu due obedience to our superiors, and in lo\c, 
peace, and charity one towards another, that these Indian 
nations among whom wc dwell, seeing our sober and 
religious conversation, may be induced to have a just 
cstcciri for our most holy profession of the gospel of our 
Jjord Jesus Christ, to whom be honour, praise, and glory, 
now and for ever. Amen. 

The differences between the tw’O companies, 
“ the London Company ” and “ the English 
Company ’* having been introduced to India, 
especially by the embassy of Sir W. Norris, 
to the Mogul, in the interest of the Illnglieh” 
or “ new company,” embittered extremely the 
social state of the English living in India at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, 

* Bruce; Anderson. 
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aB it had during the last years of the seven- 
teenth. Taking the whole of the soventeonth 
century, as it were, at a glance, the vicissi- 
tudes of the English were many, their for- 
tunes fickle, their character contradictory, 
their defeats signal, their progress, never- 
theless, indisputable, as their habits were 
bold and rude, and their spirit persevering 
and resolute. Wars from without and revo- 
lutions within impelled them forward, as the 
wind which beats against the ship fills its sails 
and assists its progress. They were also knit 
to the soil of India by the rude blasts of war. 
As the tree was shaken it made for its roots 
a freer soil every time it bent to the gusts 
which swept through its branches and 
threatened its destruction. The determination 
to hold on without flinching, so natural to the 
English character, was strengthened and 
trained by the rude discipline of the century, 
and gave a tone to the Anglo-Indian mind 
which it has never lost ; but which, from war 
to war, conquest to conquest, and generation 
to generation, has come down to the present 
day, and has aided the English now in India 
to abide and subdue a military revolution and 
popular insurrection, the most sudden, vast, 
sanguinary, and appalling, recorded in the 
history of the world. The words of the reve- 
rend author of Earltj iVotices of the Factories 
of Western fmlla, written in review of this 
period, and its relation to events there, has 
eloquently expressed what will appropriately 
close this chapter : — Such wore the English 
at their first appearance on the Western coast 
of India. It must be confessed that the 
natives had before them a strange variety of 
models from which to form in their mhids the 
character of an Englishman. Iloe and Herbert, 
the acute diplomatist and the polished gentle- 
man ; iJest, Downton, and other valiant ma- 
riners ; the inquiring and literary Kerridgc ; 
hard headed, ungrammatical, and religious 
Joseph Salbank : wine-bibbing llastell ; Mil- 
den hall, cheat and assassin ; preachers or 
gospellers, half Anglican and half Zuinglian ; 
orthodox chaplains ; a few scampish, reckless 
travellers; and piratical, merciless captains — 
such a medley could scarcely leave any well- 
defined imjncssions upon the native mind. 
Probably opinions were decided by circum- 
stances. Tlie jovial Jehanghirc found that | 


an Englishman was a well -trained courtier 
and good boon companion ; the Banyas of 
Surat found that he was a clever tradesman, 
and a hard driver of a bargain. But doubt- 
less at first the popular feeling was one of 
fear, afterwards of contempt. Hindoos and 
Mussulmans considered the English a set of 
cow-eaters and fire drinkers, vile brutes, 
fiercer than the mastiffs which they brought 
with them, who would fight like Eblis, cheat 
their own fathers, and exchange with the 
same readiness a broadside of shot and thrusts 
of boarding-pikes, or a bale of goods and a 
bag of ruj)ees. As time wore on, the estima- 
tion in which the lOnglish had been held, 
declined. After a few years there were but 
certain illiberal merchants, struggling that 
they might keep the market of Hurat to them- 
selves, and exclude by fair means or foul the 
Portuguese and Dutch. The celebrity which 
their naval skill and courage had gained for 
them soon passed away ; the glory reflected 
on them from a royal embassy was soon for- 
gotten. They were only known as shrewd 
and vulgar adventurers who ha<l opened ware- 
houses in India. I'heir existence was scarcely 
heeded by the JMogul despot, whose imj)erial 
sway was one of the most extended, and his 
throne one of the most splendid on the face of 
the earth. Yet that sway was destined to 
fall into their grasp ; that throne to depend 
upon the forbearance and magnanimity of the 
successors of those peddling traders. These 
English were indeed regarded as men of an 
insignificant country, dissolute morals, and 
degraded religion ; yet they were the pioneers 
of a people who now possess territory 
more than four times the size of France, and 
seven times that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Let the British empire in the East, then, be 
compared to Gothic architecture, which began 
with its wooden buildings, thatched roofs, and 
rush-strewn floors, but was gradually refined 
into the groined roof;^, elaborate mouldings, 
stately pillars, and delicate tracery of our 
magnificent cathedrals. Joseph Salbank and 
his contemporaries were of the ruder, not to 
say of the baser sort ; but now the empire is 
a noble structure, the style and order of which 
remain to be further developed by ingenuity 
and labour ; nor have they, we thank God, yet 
I reached a period of debasement and decline.** 
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CHAPTER LV. 

THE HOME AFFAIRS OF TUB COMPANY DFRING TUB FIRST HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


The eighteenth century, destined to be so full 
of great events in connection with the East 
India Company, found it struggling against 
prejudice and competition even in the place 
wliero it had its birth.* The rival company 
was not wiser, happier, nor more prospe- 
rous. Both tliese bodies became anxious as 
to their future position. The committee of 
hcven” which had been proposed (as noticed 
in a former chapter) in the answer given by the 
company to the king, was now believed to be an 
important instrument for effecting some prac- 
tical measure. By a resolution of the Gene- 
ral Court, April 17th, 1701, the committee of 
seven was empowered to receive any propo- 
sals which the rival (the English) society 
might make for a union. The remainder of 
the year was consumed in negotiations which 
frequently appeared likely to prove fruitless, 
but at the beginning of 1702, terms were mu- 
tually agreed upon, as a general basis of ad- 
justment, to be however tioferred for more 
mature consideration. These terms were — 
•*That the court of twenty -four managers or 
directors should be composed of twelve indi- 
viduals chosen by each company; that of the 
annual exports, the amount of which should 
be fixed by the court of managers, a half 
should be furni.shcd by each com])any ; that 
the court of managers should have the entire 
direction of all matters relating to trade and 
settlements subsequently to tliis union ; but 
that the factors of each coni])aiiy should 
manage separately the stocks which each had 
sent out previously to the date of that trans- 
action ; that seven years should be allowed to 
wind up the separate conccruf of each com- 
l>any ; and that, after that period, one great 
joint-stock should he formed by the final 
union of the funds of both. This agreement 
was confirmed by the general courts of both 
companies on the 27th April, 1702. An 
indenture tripartite, including the Queen and 
the two East India Companies, was the in- 
strument adopted for giving legal efficacy to 
the transaction. For equalizing the shares of 
the two companies, the following scheme was 
devised. The London Company, it was 
agreed, should purchase at par as much of the 
capital of the English company, lent to go- 
vernment, as, added to the £315,000 which 
they had already subscribed, should render 
equal the portion of each. The dead stock 

* Historic and Management of the J^ast India Corn- 
pang. London, 17S6. 


of the London Company was estimated at 
£330,000; that of the English company at 
£70,000; whereupon the latter paid £130,000 
for equalizing the shares of this part of the 
common estate. On the 22iul July, 1702, 
the indenture passed under the great seal ; 
and the two parties took the common name 
of ‘ The United Company of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies.’”* 

On this footing of co-operation rather than 
union, the two companies continued to intrigue 
and trade, to he jealous and to jar, until to- 
wards the close of 1707. At that juncture, 
the government resorted to one of its ohl 
oppressive measures towards the company. 
The statesmen and senators of that age, us 
well as the court, seemed to think that the 
chief advantage of fostering trade was the 
opportunity it ultimately provided for robbing 
the merchaiiLs. The government, in this 
instance, determined to exact a forced loan 
from both companies, indicating a spirit of 
impartial injustice. Fearing that any reluc- 
tance to advance the enormous sum of 
£1,200,000 demanded, would cause the court 
to admit private adventurers into rivalry with 
both companies, these corporations made haste 
BO settle their differences with one another, 
and meet the emergency as best as they could. 
They agreed to refer matters to the lord 
high-treasurer of his majesty for final adjudi- 
cation. • On this foundation the act, G Anne, 
cap. 17, was passed ; enacting that a sniii of 
£i,200,rX)0, without interest, should he ad- 
vanced by the united companies to govern- 
ment, wliich being added to a former advance 
of £2,0(^0,000 at eight per cent, interest, con- 
stituted a loan of £3,200,(X)0, yielding inte- 
rest at the rate of five per cent, upon the 
whole; that to raise this sum of £1,200,000, 
the comj)any should he empowered to borrow 
to the extent of £1,5(X),000 on their common 
seal, or to call in monies to that extent from 
the proprietors; that this sum of £l,2(J0,000 
should be added to their capital stock; that 
instead of terminating on three years’ notice 
after the 2yth of September, 1711, their pri- 
vileges should be continued till three years’ 
notice after the 25th of IMarch, 172G, and 
till repayment of their capital ; that the stock 
of the separate adventures of the General 
Society, amounting to £7200, which had 
never been ipcorporated into the joint-stock 
of the English company, might bo paid off, 
* Mill; Bruce. 
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on three years’ notice after the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1711, and merged iu the joint-stock 
of the united company ; and that the award 
of the Earl of Godolphin, settling the terms 
of the union, should be binding and conclusive 
oil both parties. The award of Godolphin 
was dated and published on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1708. It referred solely to the wind- 
ing up of the concerns of the two companies ; 
and the blending of their separate properties 
into one stock, on terms equitable to both. 
As the assets or effects of tlie London Com- 
pany ill India fell short of the debts of that 
concern, they were required to pay by instal- 
ments to the united company the sum of 
£9G,f)15 4:5. 9d: and as the effects of the 
English Company in India exceeded their 
debts, they were directed to receive from the 
united company the sum of £66,005 4s. 2d , ; 
a due debt by Sir Edward Littleton in ilengal, 
of 80,437 rupees and 8 anas, remaining to be 
discharged by the English Company on their 
own account. On these terms, the whole of 
the property and debts of both companies 
abroad became the property and debts of the 
united company. With regard to the debts 
of both companies in Britain, it was in general 
ordained that they should all be discharged 
before the 1st of March, 1709; and as those 
of the London Company amounted to the 
sum of £399,795 9s. \d., they were empowered 
to call upon their pro])rietors, by three several 
instalments, for the means of liquidation.’*^ 

|}y indenture, (luinqm por/fVc, dated 22nd 
duly, 1702, made between various parties, the 
old company conveyed to the new (united) 
company, all its forts, settlcnicnts and dead 
stock of whatever kind. “ By deed poll 
enrolled in Chancery, dated 22nd March, 
1709, the old company, in pursuance of Lord 
Godolphin’s award, and for the entire extin- 
guishment of their corporate capacity, having 
granted, surrendered, yielded, and given up 
to the Queen, her heirs and successors, their 
corporate capacity or bodily politic, of Go- 
vernor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies, and all their 
charters, capacities, powers, and rights, for 
acting as or continuing to be a body politic 
or corporate, by virtue of any acts of parlia- 
ment, letters patent, or charters whatever; 
the Queen by letters patent, dated the 7th 
May in the same year, accepted the surrender ; 
and thus, the right of trading to the eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, together with 
the government of the forts and settle- 
ments possessed by the English in India, 
became vested in the ‘ United Company of 

♦ Briicc vol. iii. 635 — 630; Mill, vol. i. cnp. v. 
103, 104. 


IMerchaiits in England trading to the East 
Indies.’ ”* 

The year 1708 was an important era in the 
company’s history, the union of the two com- 
panies seemed to promise the extinction of the 
interlopers, and to terminate all grounds of 
quarrel with the court and parliament. 'J'he 
united company being heavy creditors of the 
state, had a claim upon the royal protection and 
favour, and for a very considerable time, in- 
dependent merchants, however, energetic and 
enterprising, were of opinion that ojiposition 
and rivalry were hoiieless. For a number of 
years the history of the company at home, 
although not barren of interest, was devoid of 
all exciting topics. In the meantime, even 
home events were gradually and quietly con- 
solidating the company’s power, and laying 
broad the foundation of that superstructure 
of greatness, which it was destined to raiso.f 
During the reign of Queen Anne, several 
acts of parliament were passed, which had an 
important bearing upon the interests of the 
company; one was named — “ An Act for ena- 
bling and obliging the Bank of England, for 
the time therein mentioned, to exchange all 
Exchequer Bills forready Money upon demand, 
and to disable any Person to be Governor, 
Deputy -governor, or Director of the Bank of 
England, and a Director of the East India 
(Jompany, at the same time.” Another was 
entitled — “ An Act for making good Defi- 
ciencies, and satisfying the public Debts ; and 
for erecting a Corporation, to carry on a Trade 
to the South Seas, and for the Encouragement 
of the Fishery ; and for Liberty to trade in 
unwrought Iron with the Subjects of Spain ; 
and to repeal the Acts for registering Seamen.” 
This act defined the limits of the charter 
granted to the South Sea Company, and pro- 
hibited that company from infringing the 
rights of the East India Company. 

The lOtli Anne, cap. 28, is entitled, “ An Act 
for continuing the Trade and Corjioratioii 
capacity of the United East India Compan}', 
although their Fund should be redeemed.'' 
According to cap. 17, 6 Anne, it was ]>ro- 
vided that the government might redeem its 
debt to the company, and terminate the com- 
pany’s privileges thereupon, under certain 
conditions stated. The 10th of Anne re- 
pealed that proviso, and substituted another 
to the purpose exjiressed above. 

In the reign of George I. there were two 
acts ill which the company was interested. 
The first (7 George I., caj). 5) was entitled, 
“An Act to enable the South Sea Company 

* The Law relating to India and the East India Corn- 
pang, p. 3. 

t Ihstorg of the East India Comgang. London, 1793. 
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to engraft part of their Capital Stock and 
Fund into the Stuck and Fund of tho Bank 
of England, and another ])art thereof into the 
Stock and Fund of the East India Company, 
itc.'* The greater part of this act refers to 
tlie South Sea Ck)in))aiiy. Section 82 reli^tcs 
to the borrowing of money on bond by the 
East India Company ; part of section 33 
relates to flic saino suhject. The remainder 
is as follows : — 'J’luit it shall not he lawful 
for tho said United Comimny of Merchants 
trading to the Fast Indies, or their successors, 
to discount any bills of exchange, or other 
hills or notes whatsoever, or to keep any hills 
or cash of or for any person or persons, 
bodies jiolitic or corporate, whatever, other 
than the proper monies and casli of the said 
united company.” Tho other (7 (George I., 
cap. 21) was called, An Act for tho further 
preventing His Majesty’s Subjects from trad- 
ing to the East Indies under Foreign Com- 
missioners ; and for encouraging and further 
securing the Lawful Trade thereto; and for 
further regulating the Pilots of Dover, Deal, 
and the Isle of Thaiict.” Tho following sec- 
tion remained in force till the abolition of the 
East India Company in 18o8: — “The said 
united company shall bo allowed to ship out 
stores, provisions, utensils of w’nr, and neces- 
saries tor maintaining their garrisons and 
settlements, free of all duties; so as such 
duties, if they had been to be paid, w’ould 
not have exceeded, or do not exceed, in any 
one year, the sum of threo hundred pounds.” 

Having noticed the influence of legislation 
upon the constitution of the company during 
a portion of the eighteenth century, it is im- 
portant to our narrative to refer to the pro- 
gress of the trade for some time after the 
union of the London and English companies 
ill the General Association of English Mer- 
chants trading to tlie East Indies. As in the 
previous century, so during a considerahlc 
portion of this, tho exports consisted in 
bullion, quicksilver, lead, and small portions 
of other metals : hardware in considerable 
variety, and a large assortment of woollen 
cloths.* The oflicial value of these exports 
for the year 17u8 was only £d0,91«^. Tlie 
following year it rose to £1 08,357. But from 
this it descended gradiyilly, till, in the year 
1715, it amounted to no more than £3G,tJ97. 
It made a start, how'over, in tlie following 
year ; and the medium exportation for the 
tirst twenty years, subsequent to 1708, was 
£1)2,281 per aiiiiiira. Tho average annual 
.exportation of bullion during the same years 
w’as £442,350. The articles of which the 
import trade of the East India Company 

* Maepherson's History of European Commerce with 
Jmlict. J.oiidon, 
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chiefly consisted were calicoes and the other 
woven manufactures of India; raw silk, 
diamonds, tea, porcelain, pepper, drugs, and 
saltpetre. Tho oflicial value of their imports 
in 1708 ^Yaa £403,257; and their annual 
average importation for this and the nineteen 
folio w’ing years was £758,042. At that 
period the oflicial value assigned to goods at 
the Custom House differed not greatly from 
the real value; and the statements which 
have been made by tho East India Company 
of the actual value of their exports and im- 
ports for some of those years, tliough not 
according with the Custom House accounts 
from year to year, probably from their being 
made up to different periods in tlio year, yet 
on a sum of several years, pretty nearly coin- 
cide.* In 1730 the value of the imports was 
£1,059,751); the exports of the same year 
were only of the value of £135,484. In tact, 
the exports did not increase from 1708 to 
1730; the difTercnccs were of course paid in 
bullion. With regard to the rate of profit 
during this period, or the real advantage ol 
the Indian trade, tho coni])any, for part of 
the year 1708, divided at the rate of five ])cr 
cent, per annum to the proprietors upcui 
£3,163,200 of capital; for the next year 
eight per cent. ; for tho t\vo following years 
nine jier cent.; and thence, to the year 1716 
ten per cent. ])er nimuin. In tho year 1717 
they paid dividends on a capital of £3,1 94,080, 
at the same rate of ten per cent, per annum, 
and so on till the year 1723, That year tho 
dividend was reduced to eight ]'cr cent, per 
annum, at wdiich rate it continued till the 

year 1732. t 

Although the independent merchants of 
England were, as Eugiishmea, debarred from 
all trade with the East, they frecpiently em- 
barked their capital in foreign companies, the 
history of which will he given in Inture 
cha]»ters.J This especially took jilacc at the 
formation of the Ostend Company. 'J’he 
English East India Company urged tho 
government of Great Britain to ])ursne Eng- 
lish subjects thither, and make their engaging 
in any trade w'ith India under any flag what- 
ever severely penal. 

In the year 1 730 matters of great moment 
to the Company transpired. The indepcndcMit 
merchants believed that a favourable juncture 
had arisen for again opposing the company’s 
exclusive claims. The circumstance of a ne\v 
sovereign liaving ascended the throne iiisj)ired 
— or at all events sustained — the hopes eiitor- 
tnined of breaking up the monopoly in tlic 

* Mill ; Whit^vorlh. 

t Mill. 

X The Case (f the East India Company in 1707. 
London, 1712. 
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Eastern trade, and petitions were presented 
to parliament in that year * The debt which 
the government had incurred to the company 
was enormous, and the interest paid on it — 
five per cent. — was felt by the nation to be 
heavy. That debt, however, must be liqui- 
dated before the company could be abolished. 
There were yet three years before the charter 
would expire, under the clause of a three 
years’ notice. The petitioners offered to 
raise the money duo to the company by 
government, to pay it in five instalments 
within the three years, each instalment to 
bear four per cent, interest, until the Avhole 
was paid, when the entire subscription should 
only bear two per cent.*|* The proposers of 
the new scheme declared against all mono- 
poly, alleging that the trade should be thrown 
open to private enterprise, the subscribers to 
the new fund having the control of all forts 
and factories, and receiving a duty of one per 
cent, on British im})orta in India, and of five 
per cent, on Indian imports in England. 
Tlierc was so much plausibility in this pro- 
posal, tliat many were taken with it, and a 
strong impression ^Ya8 made on the govern- 
ment and parliament. This company having 
no trade, could only make dividends to its 
sub-scribers from the interest paid by govern- 
ment and the duties to be levied in India and 
in England. Tlie expense of the forts and 
factories, it was believed, w'oidd be defrayed 
by the territorial revenue connected with 
them. On the wdiole a dividend of six per 
cent, per annum w'as estimated as certain to 
be made to the subscribers. J The rate of 
interest on money w’as low in Europe during 
17J^>0 — very low in England, and still lower 
in Holland. This circumstance made the 
merchants and capitalists of England very 
ready to subscribe. Many, how'cver, conjec- 
tured that a far higher dividend than six per 
cent, per annum would be realized when the 
trade should be completely thrown oj)en, as 
its increase to a vast extent was thought pro- 
bable, from the large resources of the East, 
and tlic rapid development of British wealth 
and pow'er. It w^as alleged that the duties 
would amount to a vast sum in a few years, 
and increase in a ratio promising w’calth to 
the subscribers. The petitioners were con- 
nected with the cities of London and Bristol 
and the town of Liverpool, w'hich in half a 
century had risen in population and import- 
ance with unexampled rapidity. Even Man- 
chester did not afford so extraordinary an 
example of advancing commerce, for it had 

* Hansard. 

+ Anderson’s llitfory of Commerce, * 

i Anderson’s Commercial History of the British 
Empire, London, 1764. 


for ages been a considerable town, numbering 
fifty thousand inhabitants in the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth, but Liverpool at the 
close of the seventeenth century w’as a very 
insignificant place. The petitioners from 
each of these cities solicited to be heard by 
counsel at the bar of both houses. As the 
press had now^ assumed some im])ortance in 
England, its advocacy of ‘*tho merchants’ 
petitions” added to the effect which these 
documents produced both in parliament and 
on the country, and a very great excitement 
sprung up. The East India Company, and 
the relations of J'hist Indian commerce to the 
national welfare, were discussed everywhere 
— on ’Change, in the senate, in the cabinet, 
in London coffee-houses, and in the homes of 
the peojde in the provinces. The argument 
which appeared to w'cigh most with persons 
generally w\a8, that oiic-tliird of the stock of 
the East India Company belonged to foreigners, 
and it was not just that British subjects should 
have been laid under restriction for the bene- 
fit of such. It was also contended with much 
plausibility that the com])any, by dilatory 
management, extravagance, and encumbering 
itself w’ith politics, w asted most of its profits, 
W’hich, although very great in virtue of iU 
monopoly, only permitted a dividend of eight 
])er cent, per annum, in consequence of such 
drawbacks. 4'he company i)ut forth vast 
pow’er ill its own defence ; and in the press 
and the parliament it found ready and able 
advocates. The turning jioint of the contro- 
versy was, as usual, a question of pecuniary 
advantage to the government. The company 
offered to reduce the interest upon the debt 
to four per cent., and to make a donation of 
d£200,000 to the public exchequer, if their 
monopoly was renew’ed. The parliament, 
influenced by the cabinet, could not resist so 
tempting a bait. The opponents of tfie com- 
pany found no favour from the moment that 
accommodation W’as offered. The old privi- 
leges were further continued to Jjady Day, 
177t>, w’ith the usual proviso of three years’ 
notice, and with the additional provision that, 
should their exclusive privileges then deter- 
mine, they should, nevertheless, be permitted 
to trade as a body corporate.* INFatter?, 
however, did not continue so long on that 
footing, as, in 1711, when the nation was 
engaged in a fierce war, the company opened 
negotiations with government, offering a mil- 
lion loan at three per cent., on condition of 
their monopoly being extended to 1780, and 
further by a three years’ notice beyond that 
time. Their opponents were tnkeii by bur- 
priso, the movement was so skilfully accom- 

* Company’s statutes— 3 George 11., cap. 14 j 17 
George II., cap. 17} nnd George II., cnp. 22. 
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plishecl, and so secretly and suddenly under- 
taken. 

From 1730 to 1744: the trade of the com- 
pany was very steady. Tlicir imports, ac^ 
cording to the official value, approached a 
million sterling annually. Their exports 
increased to nearly half a million in value ; 
hut a large portion of these consisted in stores 
for the forts and factories. The imports were, 
in the main, paid for in bullion. Mr. Mill 
constantly presents this fact to his readers as 
a proof tliat the trade of the company was of 
Hi tie value. lie did not fail to perceive that 
if there was a profit upon the imports, the 
trade was of value to the company ; but he 
supposed it must be of little or no value to 
the nation, heoauso bullion was exported for 
commodities received — a fallacy which had 
been exydoded before the period when his 
history was written. 

The year 1732 is notable as that in which 
the company began to make up annual ac- 
counts. In this year also tlie dividends were 
reduced from eight to seven per cent. ; but in 
1744 they were again raised to eight. The 
Dutch, <luring this century, were obliged 
gradually to lower their dividends from 
twenty-iivc per cent to twelve, although for a 
time they rose again to fifteen. The English 
company was much embarrasacd by the con- 
flicts with France; and the operations in India 
of Dnpleix and Labourdonnais tended to lower 
the company’s credit, and to depress its hopes.* 
The general impression among the directors, 
at the close of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, was desponding, and well it might 
he, in view’ of war in Europe and in India, 
the progress of the French there, and the dis- 
asters and humiliation of the British. Never- 
theless, the trade maintained with India and 
the East was vast. Mill, relying upon Orinc 
and the reports of the committee of sccrcsy, 
thus exhibits it in figures : — 


CJolil and Stores exported. 

HidIion d 1 . 

ToUI. 

nit 

£231,318 

£438,314 

£080,802 

1715 

91,361 

476,833 

568,217 

1746 

205,818 

560,020 

823,838 

1717 

107,979 

779,250 

887,235 

1748 

127.221 

700,890 

831,114 

The bills of exchange for which tlic com 
pany paid during those years w’ore : — 

1711 

£103,St0 

1747 

£441,651 

1745 

«8,213 

1748 

17«,419 

1746 

417,047 



The amount of sales for the same years 
(including thirty per cent, of duties, which 
remain to bo deducted) was : 

1711 £1,097,500 1747 £1.739,159 

1745 2,480,966 1748 1,768,041 

1746 1,602,388 

* Kitiory qf t^e Briiith Empire in Lidia* 


The official value at the custom-house of 
the imports and exports of the company, 
during that period, was as follows : — 



Imports. 

Exports. 

1741 

£713.608 

£476.274 

1745 

973,705 

293,113 

1740 

646,697 

893,540 

1747 

128,733 

345,520 

1748 

1,098,712 

306,357 


The dividend was eight per cent, per 
annum, during the whole of the time. 
During the same period, the trade of the 
nation, notwithstanding the war, had con- 
siderably increased. The imports had risen 
from dEf), 362, 1)71 official value, to £8,1 36,408; 
and the exports from £11,420,628 to 
£12,351,433; and, in the two following 
years, to £14,000,366 and £15,132,004. 

The first lialf of the eighteenth century 
was comparatively one of quietness for the 
East India Company at home; though the 
possessors of its stock were frequently much 
alarmed by the threatened or actual redne . 
tion of dividends, the large loans which it 
was necessary to give the government, the 
contests ])rior to the union of the London 
and English comj^anies, and the final arrange- 
ments whicli left it in tlio condition in wliich 
it existed at the close of the half century ; 
yet, as compared wuth its anxieties and 
tronhlos in i)rcvious periods of equal extent, 
it w'as not unj)rospcrous. A time, how'cver, 
>Yas now arriving ])regnant with tlic mightiest 
issues. War between the English and Frcncli 
in India w^as already raging, and out of this 
turmoil it was destined, after much misfortune 
and shame, that the company should arise 
great and triumphant. 

The events about to take jdace in India, 
and those wdiich had already transpired 
there, were singularly influenced by men of 
remarkable cliaractcr ; and by incidents con- 
nected with them, which, independent of the 
control of the comi)any, w’ere ripening to 
effect its fortunes and its glory. Three men 
^A’ere born in Europe during this period, by 
whom tlic future of India \vas to ho in- 
fluenced more than by any other men wlio 
wwe destined to take part in its aftairs 
during tlic continued existence of the East 
India Company. These three men w-erc 
Duploix, Clive, and Hastings. Dnpleix was 
born at the beginningof the century, and had 
arrived in India and laid the foundation of 
a policy, while yet Clive was a schoolboy, 
and Hastings was a child. Their ages were 
different, and tlieir successive irruption, ns it 
may be called, upon the soil of India mar- 
vellously combined to alter its whole relations 
politically, and its ultimate destinies in every 
way. Dupleix, a FrenchmaU| sought the 
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glory of his country, and devised a sclieme 
by which he believed India would be sub- 
jected to France. His genius was lofty, and 
his adaptation to the task complete. Dif- 
ferent in his intellectual constitution from 
Clive, he was fitted to originate what the 
latter could not. It may be doubted 
whether the peculiar genius of Clive would 
have had scope in India, had not Duplcix 
created a state of things peculiarly his own. 
Finding that condition of afifairs in existence, 
Clive Avas, of all others, the man to enter 
upon the field already thus occupied, and to 
find in all around him the essential elements 
for promoting his owm glory and the glory of 
his country. It was necessary for England 
not only to have her own Clive, but that 
such a man as the French Dupleix should 
precede him, and clear the path upon which 
he was to tread. Hastings was not adapted 
by nature to be the predecessor of Clive in 
the work which was providentially opened 
for the performance of the latter. As the 
contemporary, but more especially as the 
successor of Clive, Hastings could find his 
sphere, and in that sphere he was potential, 
^riicro are few pages in liistory which more 
strikingly exemplify the prescient wisdom of 
ProvidcMico, than that which discloses the 
conseculive relationship of these three men in 
their destined work. ^Dds is not the place 
in which to give the history and character of 
Clive and Hastings ; but the following notice 
of the position of them and of i)upleix, 
individually and relatively, by Miss Mar- 
tiiioau, presents a j)icturc as striking and 
instructive as it is well drawn. Select- 
ing the year 17IVJ as an epoch, both in 
India and England, the gifted lady referred 
to briefly ])oint8 out the state of things in 
Jicngal, and shows how the arrival of Dupleix 
changed matters in French interests, small 
ns were the positions and opportunities Avhich 
he found there: — ** IMic hour and the man had 
arrived for the French ; and the hour and 
the mail were approaching for the English. 
While the great Duidcix was beginning his 
reforms there in the prime vigour of his years, 
a child in England was giving almost as 
mucli annoyance to his relations ns he was 
hereafter to cause to Du])leix. The Spaniards 
sny that *thc thorn comes into tho ivorld 
point foremost.’ It was so in this case. TJic 
uncle of little Robert Clive, then in his 
seventh year, wrote a sad character of him. 
* Fighting, to which lie is out of measure 
addicted,’ said his uncle, * gives his temper 
such a fierceness and imperiousness that he 
flics out on every trifling occasion.’ At the 
same date, there was born in a poor parsonage 
in Worcestershire a forlorn infant, the son of 
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a father married at sixteen, and soon after 
dead, and of a mother who died a few days 
after tho orphan’s birth, leaving him to tho 
care of a grandfather, sunk in trouble and 
poverty. No one living could then have 
divined what connection could exist among 
the destinies of these three. Nor would it 
have been easier to guess seven years later. 
At that later date, Dupleix had purchased no 
less than seventy vessels, to carry his commo- 
dities to all parts of the known world, ex- 
tinguishing in Bengal the English reputation 
for commercial ability, and bringing splendid 
returns to his own coffers. Robert Clive was 
then full of mischief — sitting on a spout at 
the top of the lofty steeple of Market Drayton 
church, and levying a hlackmiiil of apples and 
halfpence, with his rabble rout of naughty 
boys at his heels, on tho tradesmen who 
feared for their windows. As for little 
Warren, the orplian, then seven years old, he 
was l^'ing beside the brook which flows 
through the lands of his ancestry, and, as he 
himself told afterwards, making up his mind 
to the personal ambition of his life — to he, 
like his forefathers of several generations, 
Hastings of Daylesford. On these three — tlie 
ambitious and unscrupulous French manager, 
already at his work, tho turbulent Engli-sh 
8chooll)oy, and the romantic child, dreaming 
under the great ancestral oaks, while living 
and learning among ploughhoys — tlie desti- 
nies of British India were to hang. ^J'hrough 
them we were to hold fiidia ns a territory, 
and by a military tenure; and to have a 
policy there, perhajis as important to the 
human race in the long run as that of the 
mother country — however much may be com- 
prehended in that abstraction.”* 

While the men and the home affairs of the 
company were maturing, by which the second 
half of the eighteenth century was tO'Lo in- 
fluenced, and England to win an emigre, 
many things were occurring in India which 
drifted in the same direction. Of these tlio 
company were not ignorant, ami it is obvious 
that tlic directors were more observant of tlie 
political tendency of affairs in the Mogul 
empire, and the true policy to he observed in 
consequence, than historiaiM generally give 
them cre<lit for.f 

Early in the eighteenth centniy the direc- 
tors sent out specifle orders to Bengal for 
their servants to attend to the revenues, and 
avoid all complications with the natives, and 
all attempts to extend tho company’s terri- 

♦ Brilisk Rule in India: a Historical Sketch » By 
Harriet Mnrtiiicnu. 

t Rise and Vro(/ress oj the British Power in India* 
By Peter Auber, M.K.A.S. London, 1887. 

M 
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tory.* The following passage from their 
instructions sliows the prudence wliich pre- 
vailed among the directors : — “ Notwithstand- 
ing the douhts wo had, whether it would bo 
our interest to have tlio thirty-eight towns if 
granted, or whether they might not engage 
us in (piarrcls with tlie JMoors.f if hereafter 
they should he resolved to take them away 
when they found them to flourish, of which, 
we find, l)y paragraph 8o, you say, it would be 
of great use to us to have them. J laving 
well ueiglied the ])rofit on one side, and the 
trouble that may at one time or other be calcu- 
lated u])on on the other, we think it best for 
us to have only so many of them (when you 
can purchase them) as lie contiguous to our 
three towns above and below them, and those 
on the other side ot‘ the river within the same 
extent of ground as the towns, when pur- 
chased, reach on your sitle V\'e suppose, 

too, that when Jaffer Khan, or any other 
governor, finds 3^011 desire onl}" part of what 
you miglit insist on, he or they may bo the 
easier to give their consent, and not pick 
future quarrels; for as our business is irade^ 
it is not political {politic) for us to be encum- 
bered with much territorj/” In another com- 
muiiicatioii a few’ years later similar opinions 
were expressed; — ‘‘Remember, we are not 
fond of much territory, csjiecially if it lies at 
a distance from you, or is not pretty near 
the water side, nor, indeed, of any, unless 
you liave a moral assurance it will contri- 
bute, directly op in consequence, to our real 
benefit.” f 

'riio making of roads in a country where 
military opcratioii.s may he necessary to ])re- 
serve it, is recognised as a feature of ’military 
management w’hicli should always characterize 
the policy of occupying forces. Wha directors 
aj^pear during the first (piartor of the eigh- 
teenth century to have directed the attention 
of their servants to this important matter in 
the neighbourhood of their chief st'ttlemcnts, 
“as well to sec through your bounds into the 
country of the zemindars, w’ho attacked you 
sfune time before, as to facilitate the march of 
your soldiers wlien necessary to supj>ort your 
utmost outguardfl.”§ Sanitary ns w’ell as 
military advantage from the foregoing expe- 
dient w’as anticipated hy the directors, for 
they add, “thereby the wind hath a free 
l)assage into the town, and likewise contributes 
to its liealthincss.” || 

The acquisition of the native languages on 
the part of their agents also engaged the 

* Letter to Bengal, 3rd of rubruary, 1710. 

t The name then given commonly in England to all 
black races. 

i General letter to Bctnral, 16th of February, 1721. 

§ Ibid. ^ ‘ I Ibid. 


attention of the directors. During the dis- 
cussions which pervaded the London daily 
press in 1857-8 about the government of 
India it w’as frequently asserted that the 
com])any had discreditably neglected the en- 
couragement of their agents in this particular. 
There is ahuiidant documentary proof at the 
Tndia-housc to the contrary. IMinute instruc- 
tions arc given in several of the letters of the 
directors concerning “the wTiters” — sucli ns 
“ encourage them all to learn the country 
Jangnages, wliicli arc sooner attained hy youth 
than hy men grow’n.”* 

In 1725 the letters of tlio directors were 
chiefly designed to check extravagance, and 
insnro iiioro implicit obedience on the part of 
their servants. 

Frequently the communications of the com- 
mittee in London show’ a statesmanlike re- 
cognition of the events which w’erc pa.s.sing 
around their settlements and factories as tlie 
Mogid empire fell to pieces, like a hiiilding 
sapped at its foumiution.s. Thu.s, at the el().so 
of the first quarter of the century, they write 
to their chief agent at Calcutta : — “ The battle 
you mentioned to ])e fought by tlie vizier, 
wherein he w'us successful against the king’s 
army, and killed the general, iMomharrns 
Cawn, his sons, and several Omralis, does, 
ill our opinion, show that affairs in the Mogul’s 
dominions are in the utmost confusion, and 
tend towards some extraordinary crisis. Our 
advices from Fort St. (jleorgo any that the 
said vizier, Chicklis Caw’ii, was in the Metch- 
lopatam country, and from thence intended 
to march to Bengal to enlarge his ])uwcr. 
1'ime onl}’ must discover the event of these 
troubles; in the interim keep a watchful eye 
to preserve yourselves from danger, and keep 
up your friend.ship w’ith the Hoogly govern- 
ment, w'hicli may bo the more necessary in 
this critical juncture.” f 

The communications of the directors wuth 
their Bengal agents during 1731-2 cxiilain 
the state of feeling in England tow'ards the 
company, throw some light upon the origin 
of the public dissatisfaction, and reveal the 
fact, in contradiction of most modern writers 
wlio relate the homo affairs of the company 
at that period, that tlio secret transactions of 
the directors were conducted with decision 
and energy ; — “ The badness of the goods 
sent us for two years past having not only 
raised a general clamour among the buyers, 
but also great uneasiness in the proprietors of 
tlie company’s stock, and we being convinced 
that there has been n culpable neglect in the 
management of our affairs by the unequal 

General tetter to Bengal, 16th of February, 1721, 
and 14th of February, 1722. 

t Letter to Bengal, the 1st of December, 1726. 
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sortment of the goods, deficlcnoies in their 
lengths and breadths, and .excessive high 
prices, together with the vast quantities of 
fine uiivendublc articles sent us, contrary to 
our orders, and having kept back great quan- 
tities of goods wc wanted and ordered, and 
have been employed for their private trade ; 
by the first we are great sufferers, and by the 
Inst we are deprived of great profits that we 
might naturally have expected, those goods 
being greatly in demand ; for these reasons, 
and to strike terror to those that succeed, we 
have thought fit to dismiss from our service 
six members, 'rhis extraordinary step we 
have been obliged to take, in order to remedy 
these and any such like evils, and to clear our 
reputations from the censure the world would 
otherwise throw upon us, that we connived 
at the bad actions of our servants, hereby 
convincing mankind that wo are not biassed 
with favour or affection to any particular 
person whatsoever.” ^ 

The sagacity of the directors as to the 
effects upon themselves, as well as their 
servants, of any extravagance in the latter, is 
shown in their correspondence a little later, 
in reply to some favourable communications 
as to the improved habits of *Hbo writers” 
which had been received from Calcutta : — 
“ VVe are highly pleased that the extravagant 
way of living which had obtained such deep 
rooting among you is entirely laid aside. 
Wlicnevcr such a jiractice prevails in any of 
our servants, we shall always suspect that we 
are the paymasters in some shape or other, 
and it seldom fails of hringingthem to penury 
and want ; wo must, therefore, both for your 
sakes and onr own, earnestly recommend 
frugality as a cardinal virtue, and by a due 
regard to the said advice, we do not doubt 
but the diet and other allowances from us will 
be amply sufficient to defray all necessary 
expenses, as Bengal is not only the cheapest 
part of India to live in, but perhaps the most 
plentiful country in the whole AVorld.”f 

Tiie year following directions were sent 
out to regulate the conduct of the agents 
towards the company’s tenants, which are 
full of justice, wisdom, and foresight. J 

At the close of the year 1735 the company 
were fully cognisant of the progress of the 
French in India, and warned their agents of 
the coming peril — a peril so soon realized, so 
painfully experienced, so gloriously sur- 
mounted, and so efficiently turned to the 
interests of the company, and the wclfiire, 
honour, and glory of their nation : — “ Now 
the French are settled at Patna, our chief 

Letter to Bengal, the Srd of December, 17fB. 
t Letter to Bengal, the B 1 st of January, 1 7^4. 
ij; Letter to Bengal, January, 1735. 


and council must double tbeir diligence, and 
keep all the Assamys they can true to our 
interest, and advance such of them as com])ly 
with their contracts sufficient Bums of money 
to carry on their business, being cautious to 
make as few bad debts as possible. c 
should esteem it an agreeable piece of service 
if a year’s stock of petre beforehand always 
lay at Calcutta, and as such recommend it to 
you, to use your utmost endeavours to accom- 
plish it, provided it can bo done Avitbout 
advancing the price, which, when obtained, 
will answer very valuable purposes.” * 

The council referred to in this paragrajdi 
of the letter of the directory was “a council 
of nine,” appointed a few years previously, 
and which had its origin in the dissatisfaction 
felt by the directors with the assortment of 
piece goods sent them from Bengal, and the 
losses or low jjrofits derived in consequence 
in the English market. 

The growing energy of the Mahrattas 
drew the attention of the company to the 
necessity of superior defences for tlieir stations, 
and for the first time, in their letter to Bengal, 
dated the 21st of March, 1743, the liiring of 
Lascars is referred to as desirable for the 
defence of Calcutta, a class often brought 
into I'equisition afterwards, and who j)roved 
generally useful in the service of the coasting 
trade, from tlie first acquisitions of the com- 
pany ill Bengal until its ])olitical extinction 
in 1858. 

The administration of justice in India en- 
gaged the company’s attention at homc.f 

The above proofs of the sedulous care ot 
the directors are taken from their eorrespoiid- 
cnce to their chief at Calcutta. 'I’boir letters 
to the, other presidencies disclose the same 
industry and an.xicty for the intorests of the 
proprietary, ami the welfare of sucli of the 
people of India as Avere committed to the 
company’s charge. The correspondence with 
Fort St. (jicorgc discloses such a multiplicity 
of subjects calling for the attention ot the 
directors, and reveals so much acquaintance 
with Indian affairs, as to corroborate the alle- 
gation of industry and ability ascribed to 
them, and confute the assertion of ^Ir. Mill, 
that the company at tliis pci’iod knew little 
about India, and left the guidance of affairs 
there to their agents, being to a great extent 
merely passive spectators. 

In theJetters to ]\Iadras, municipal institu- 
tions, local duties, the introduction of native 
AA’cavers to that place, relief to the distressed 
during a period of famine, the incursions of 
the Mahrattas, as Avell as all the varied topics 

♦ Letter to Bengal, the 12th of December, 1735. 

+ Letter to Bengal, the 9tli of March, 1747. 
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of trade are discussed in the most minute and 
ample manner. 

In the correspondence ^Yith this presidency 
the same vigilance was shown as in the 
Bengal letters, concerning the progress of 
the French, so soon to be the great topic 
of interest in India and Fiirope. Thus the 
directors write : — “The most particular intel- 
ligence procurable concerning those powerful 
comj)etitor3, the French, and their commerce, 
must be annually communicated to us, in- 
serting the number of ships, tonnage, imports, 
and exports, with the situation of their affairs, 
and our other rivals in trade upon the coast 
of Ccromandel.” * 

The communications made to the Bombay 
presidency involved as many subjects, and as 
intricate ; and it is impossible to pursue the 
maze trodden by the thoughts of the directors 
without admiring their dexterity and capacity 
for transacting business on a large scale, and 
involving vast social and political interests. 
Who can refuse the meed of aj)probation to 
such sentiments as these, designed to guide 
the Bombay president in his relations to the 
native powers : — “ *So far, indeed, we will 
grant that it is prudent to suspect them, and 
to be upon your guard, but there is a great 
deal of <lifferonce in point of charges betwixt 
a defensive and offensive state of war, which 
latter must always he the case while we live 
ill open war; besides, the continuing in such 
a state compels our enemies to increase their 
forces, and makes them by degrees to become 


[Chap. LVI. 

formidable. And what is the end of all? 
Why, wc liave a great deal to lose, and they 
have nothing of any value that you can Jake 
from them.*''^ 

The president at Bombay was jmt upon 
his guard against the French, but not in terms 
so frequent or urgent as those of IMadras and 
Calcutta. 

It is impossible to peruse such documents 
without the conviction that much that has 
been culled by modern writers, to whom the 
archives of the India-hoiise have been acces- 
sible, has been selected for a partial purpose, 
and unfairly represents the general tenor and 
full scope of the motives, policy, and proce- 
dure of the company at home. 

'I'he interests of the company in the Fisstern 
Archipelago were not of that importance 
during the first half of the eighteenth century 
which they ultimately became, and which, in 
the earlier expeditions of the company’s cap- 
tains, they hid fair to become. But the 
directors were hardly the less exempt from 
trouble and anxiety on their account. If the 
rising star of the French threw a blighting 
ray upon their prosi)cots in continental India, 
the withering avarice and tenacious power of 
the Dutch were calculated to check enterprise 
beyond the Straits, and to render it, when 
undertaken, a source of the deepest concern 
to the directors, 

'i’o the company’s interests as involving 
competition with various European societies 
attention must now be turned. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

TITK OSTEND COMPANY. 


When the political and religious despotism 
of Spain had forced the best of her maritime 
provinces in Euroj)o to appeal to the sword — 
the final arbiter between the oppressor and 
the opj)ressed — and they had nobly, after a 
fierce and dubious struggle, achieved their 
independence, the seven united j)rovinccs of 
tlie Netherlands were received into the rank i 
of nations, and by the rapid development of 
those powers which they had displayed in the 
struggle, apjdied to the cultivation^ of their 
resources, they acquired wealth, power, and 
dominio;), chiefly at sea. 

Ills catholic majesty, who had been the 
legal sovereign of the Austrian or Spanish 
dominions, and of the United or Dutch 

* Letter to Fort St. George, the 30th of December, 
1737. 


Netherlands, ceded to Albert and Isabella 
the ten provinces that continued faithful to 
him when the seven others had thrown off 
the yoke. This happened in and in 

the deed of conveyance it was declared, that 
none of their subjects should he at lil)crty 
to send any ships, or to traffic in either 
the East or West Indies, upon any pre- 
I tence whatever. In vain they remonstrated. 
Philip, considering that the removal of the 
prohibition would be prejudicial to Spain, 
rejected peremptorily all these appeals. The 
trade of the united provinces was consequently 
ruined; their cities, formerly hives of industry, 
were stripped of their populations; and 
even Antwerp, renowned through the com- 
mercial world as its capital, the emporium of 
* Letter to Bombay, 1741. 
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Europe, was reduced almost to a solitude, its 
harbour without shipping, and its marts de- 
serted. 

By the demise of the Archduchess Isabella 
her dominions reverted to Spain ; and the 
king, to ingratiate the Cardinal Infanta with 
his new subjects, granted the Netherlanders 
liberty to trade to those parts of India open 
to the Portuguese then subject to the crown 
of Spain. But of this favour they did not 
reap the advantage ; for in the very year it 
was granted (1G4.0) Portugal asserted her 
independence, and obtained entire sway over 
such Indian possessions as the Dutch had not 
yet wrested from them.^ Unfortunately, as 
it subsequently transpired, no evidence re- 
mained of this concession except a letter from 
the Infanta, which merely asserts that his 
majesty had such an intention. 

The year 10^8 arrived before any further 
eftbrt was made to open the trade with the 
Uast. Charles II. of Spain granted his sub- 
jects a charter to trade to such parts of India 
and the coasts of Cuinea as were not occu- 
pied by other European states. His death 
deprived them of tlic opportunity of availing 
themselves of the privilege, for on his demise, 
ill 17(X), the succession to the throne was 
contested, as already observed, and the war 
which ensued convulsed Europe for the space 
of thirteen years. When peace was con- 
cluded, the Netherlands fell under the domi- 
nion of Austria, and remained subject to the 
same restrictions which affected them under 
tlie Spanish sceptre, and they were thus ex- 
cluded from the trade of the East, as they had 
been for several years. Thus they continued 
until Prince Eugene of Savoy was placed over 
them as governor -general, when another 
attempt was made to open a correspondence 
for them with the East. Tha emperor was 
favourable to this movement ; and the fact is, 
that the narrow-minded policy of Philip had 
reduced to poverty these once industrious and 
prosperous jirovinces. They were at this time 
actually a burthen on the empire. There 
was an obstacle, how^cver, in the way, and 
that was the jealousy with which the Euro- 
pean monopolists of the Asiatic trade looked 
upon any rew comer. Preparations w’ero 
privately made, and two ships were dis- 
patched, equipped by private individuals, and 
furnished with royal passports. After a long 
delay, they started on their voyage in 1717. 
Having been successful, several other mer- 
chants resolved to make a venture. The 
trade continued to be prosecuted for some 
time in the same unostentatious manner. 
Some foreign merchants, who were aware 

* Maepherson's Ilufory of European Commerce %ciih 
India, p. 294. 


of this auspicious commencement, made pro- 
posals to the court of Vienna for the forma- 
tion of an East India Company, with the 
emperor’s charter for a certain number of 
years. Their proposals \vere received, and 
every disposition to favour the scheme mani- 
fested. 

In the meantime — in October, 1719 — ad- 
vices reached Vienna that one of the pass- 
ported vessels had been seized by a Dutch- 
man in the service of the West India Com- 
pany on the coast of Guinea, and confiscated, 
with her whole cargo, in the most summary 
and questionable manner.* The emperor 
made an immediate demand for satisfaction 
and compensation for the sufferers. So little 
regard was paid to the imperial demand that 
another ship, belonging to Ostend, was soon 
after captured by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. The merchants of Ostend, with a 
spirit worthy of a happy result, declining 
further negotiations, with all possible expedi- 
tion fitted out some vessels of war, with which 
they meant to make reprisals. They put to 
sea with the emiDcror’s commission; Captain 
Winter, the master of the ship that had 
been captured on the coast of Guinea, com- 
manded one of them. Conceiving that he was 
justified by his commission, ho ]>rocecded to 
the Downs, and there meeting ^^ith his own 
ship, he seized her, with a cargo of ivory and 
gold-dust, the property of the West India 
Company. That company complained to the 
states -general, whose ministers at Brussels 
and Vienna energetically remonstrated, and 
Avere warmly 8uj)ported by the influence of 
Great Britain ; but after the recent refusal of 
the Dutch to satisfy the imi)erial government, 
it could scarcely bo expected that Austria 
would hearken to these demands, unless under 
the influence of fear. Austria on this occa- 
sion maintained her dignity ; the ministers at 
Vienna remained firm, and insisted that the 
subjects of the emperor having first sufl'ered, 
it was but reasonable they should be the first 
redressed. This reply was no small evidence 
of independence, considering the great naval 
strength of the remonstrant powders, wdio it was 
evident had agreed to make common cause. 
The firmness of the Austrian ministers gave 
confidence to the empire ; and such a popular 
fervour was created in favour of the projected 
company that, in the year 1720, five large 
ships were fitted out, and in the year follow- 
ing six more — three for China, one for Mocha, 
one for Surat and the coast of JMalabar, and 
the sixth for Bengal. 

This independent spirit roused the ire of 
the Dutch to such a degree, that they seized 
on a vessel richly laden by the merchants of 

♦ La Verile da Droit, Bruxelles, quarto, 1 723. 
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Bruges, ftiul sold her cargo, notwithstanding 
the interference of hia imperial majesty. The 
Englisli were not inactive ; they also captured 
an Oateiul homeward-bound vesael on the 
shores of ]\[alabnr, very richly laden. These 
misfortunes so diHlieartencd the new company 
that orders were issued to lay up a new vessel 
jiiat completed. However, this despondency 
was of brief duration. In the months of iMay 
and June, 1721, two of their ships arrived 
from the Indies, and in the following De- 
cember two more. Their cargoes were sold 
at a price which amply indemnified them for 
their recent losses, and left them a balance 
which enabled them to pursue their commerce 
with greater vigour than ever. All that 
appeared to them necessary to their permanent 
success was a legal establishment ; but though 
the emperor had authorized the associated 
merchants in 1710 to take in subscriptions 
for a joint-stock company, and even specified 
some of the privileges ho was disposed to 
grant to them as a corporation, yet being 
unwilling to come to an open rupture with 
the Dutch, he would much preferred to have 
them coutiiiUQ to tnnlo under the aiilhority of 
his passj)orts, which they might receive as 
individuals. Tlie merchants, elevated by 
})ro3pority, both present and prospective, and 
regardless, even if of observant, of the incon- 
venience^' it would be, particularly at that 
juncture, to quarrel with the maritime jmwers 
having money at their disposal, resolved to 
use their utmost efforts to coniinand the best 
possible po.sition ; and with this object they 
commissioneil some of their directors to pro- 
ceed to Vienna, where they had friends of 
great court inllncnce. 21iese directors were 
liberally supplied with instructions, and, what 
is often more en’oetive, good bills for a large 
amount of money. Their mission was suc- 
cessful; and they succeeded in obtaining a 
charter, the privileges conceded by which 
were co-extensive with their demands, and 
as liberal as that of any company in Europe.f 
It comprised several articles, the principal of 
which were — that the caj)ital was to consist 
of ten million florins, in shares of one thou- 
sand each; the prizes which their vessels 
might make in time of war were to bo entirely 
their own, and to be sohl for their profit ; all 
the ammunition, provisions, artillery, and 
naval stores, requisite for the forts and fac- 
tories of the company were exempted from 
duties and impositions in their passage through 
the territories of the emperor, or any of the lord- 
ships or ecclesiastical communities in the Low 
Ooiinlries; and, lastly, all the goods transported 

* Memoires Jlislorique et Politique, tom.lxx. pp. 676 
-- 781 . 

t DietionMdrOi,(fo Commerce, tom, ii. col. 1165, 


by the company’s ships were to pay for all 
customs and duties, inwards and outwards, 
four per cent, and no more, till the expiration 
of the month of September, 172i, and from 
that six per cent, for ever. An ambassador, 
invested with the necessary powers, was also 
sent to the court of Delhi to settle an alliance 
with the emperor, and to thank him in his 
imperial majesty’s name for the peruiission 
he had granted the company, not only to 
erect a factory, but a fort, to protect their 
commerce in his dominions. The great ex- 
pectation which his imperial majesty had 
formed of the future of this undertaking, 
of the addition it would bring to the wealth 
of hia siibjocts and to the public revonucs, 
influeiiccd him to hold out still further cncour- 
ugement than ho had hitherto done. lie 
intimated that he would remit all duties and 
customs for the period of three years, and 
would make the proprietors a present of three 
hundred thousand florins in ready money, to 
iiidcninify them against any losses they might 
sustain in the fir.st stages of their operations. 

Idle liberality and munificence of the sove- 
reign found an echo amongst, not only hia own 
subjects, who all — merchants, bankers, nobles, 
ami gentlemen— displayed the utmost zeal, 
but also English, Fremdi, and Dutch, con- 
cerned ill naval and mercantile aflairs, united 
ill support of the undertaking. 

TJic widely-spread fame which the com- 
pany had already acquired, the enthusiasm 
excited in its favour, the ]>atroiingc with 
which it was Hiipjiortod, the resources at its 
command, the prc[»aratious it had initiated, the 
grefit and compreheusive objects at which it 
aimed, startled all the maritime iintious of 
Europe ; a common fear for their commerce 
pervaded them, one and all, and an iihmtity of 
interests bound them to combine for mutual 
protection. In these days of more enlight- 
ened vicw.s, wlicii exclusiveness in trade is 
practically shown to be as prejudicial as most 
monopolies, the feverish anxiety maiiife-blod 
by our forefathers at the exhil)ition of a 
strong competitor in the market, can he 
scarcely appreciated, nnlesa by a few anti- 
quated protectionists. ** We need not wonder,” 
says an able historian of the middle of the 
last century, “that this new eonipaiiy at 
Ostend should occasion such noise throughout 
all Europe, or excite great discord and dis- 
turbance, BO as to render the chapter that 
treats of the Ostend Company ns remarkable 
a part of general history as any that find a 
place therein.” * The warmest allies and most 

* nistoire*dea Jndes Orientates, tom. iii. p. 66 ; Mac- 
phcrson*8 Commercial Dictionary ; Postlethwaite*8 Dic- 
tionary of Trade and Commerce. 
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faithful frienda of the emperor were the most 
violent in their opposition. 

On the 5th of April, 1723, Pesters, the 
Dutch minister nt Brussels, presented to the 
IMarquia do Prie, the Austrian governor of 
tho Netherlands, n memorial setting forth 
that by a treaty of Munster, in tho year KJIS, 
tho Spaniards and the Dutch had agreed that 
each nation should preserve its trade and 
navigation within the East Indies, ns it was 
then conducted. Jlc observed that the Dutch 
liad assisted tho emperor to obtain the do- 
minion of the Netherlands, and that they 
could not expect so bad a return as tho csta- 
blishment of a trade in direct violation of 
that treaty, and of the confirmation of that 
treaty by tho twenty -sixth article of the bar- 
rier treaty, wherein it was expressly stipulated, 
that commerce and all that dei)ends upon it, 
in whole, and in part, should remain on the 
footing established, and in tho manner ap- 
pointed, by tho articles of the treaty of Mun- 
ster ; tliat tlie barrier treaty was guaranteed 
by the King of Great Britain, at a time when 
his imperial majesty was actually King of 
tho Netherlands, the inhabitants of which 
couhl claim no other rights by passing from 
the dominion of Spain to that of the em])eror, 
than those they enjoyed by tho treaty of 
Munster as subjects of Spain, lie concluded 
by requesting that tho patent said to have 
been granteil, shoiild not be published or 
should bo revoked, and that no ships should 
be allowed to sail from the Netherlands to 
linlia, either by virtue of a patent or any 
other kind of authority. 

^L’ho iManpiis de Prie, who had a personal 
interest besides the national one, in the suc- 
cess of the company, as he was deriving 
groat emolument from the temporary li- 
censes to the ships, and would derive a far 
greater from an increasing trade, advised his 
sovereign against granting the charter. Prince 
Eugene and his other ministers also repre- 
sented to him that the cstahlishment of the 
proposed company could not fail to give offence 
to tho maritime powers by whoso means he 
had become tho monarch of the Netherlands, 
and that on these grounds tho measure w^as 
equally inconsistent witn his interest and 
with his dignity.'*^ 

The English East India Company also 
entered their protest, and expressed their un- 
easiness at seeing the progress of the Nether- 
landers ; and they complained that much of 
the capital invested was by British subjects, 
that the trade was conducted by men brought 
up in their service, who were seduced, by 
extravagant pay and promises, do employ 

* Maepherson lUstory of European Commerce iciih 
India, p. 296. 


their talent, and extensive knowledge of the 
Indian trade, to the prejudice of their native 
laud. TJiis last seems to be the only feasible 
plea they had. 

In the year 1721, the British parliament 
bad passed an act (7tli George I., cap. 21), 
for a rigorous enforcement of the penalties 
formerly enacted against British subjects 
going to India in the service of foreigners, 
and against smugglers of Indian goods into 
any part of the British dominions. This act, 
how’cvcr, had little effect: another (9th George 
I., cap. 2G) w’ns i)asRcd in 1723, more ex- 
pressly prohibiting lOnglisli subjects from 
being concerned in the proposed company 
for carrying on tho East India trade from 
tho Austrian Netherlands, on ])cnalty of triple 
the value of their subscriptions to the capital 
of that company, or imprisonment. British 
subjects found in any part of India, and not 
in the service of tlie East India Company, arc 
declared to be guilty of high misdemeanour, and 
arc to be seized and sent to England, in order 
to bo punisheil. ^Pbe minister of his Britannic 
majesty at Vienna, also protested; yet the em- 
peror, strong in wlivit ho believed to be the 
justice of his case, resolved not to submit to 
dictation, ami, abandoning the cautious lino 
of policy ho had hitherto juMuleiitly pursued, 
in August, 1723, ))ul)liRhed tho charter which 
had been prepared in December, 1722, and 
postponed in deference to the protestations of 
the English and Dutch. 

Ill tlie preanihlc to the charter,* the em- 
peror not only took all the titles of the house 
of Austria, he also added to them that of 
King of Spain, and styled himself King of 
the East and West Indies, tho Canary Islands, 
tho Islands of the Ocean, i^e. He granted 
to the company for thirty years the right 
of trading to the East and West Indies, and 
to both si<lc8 of Africa. 

Satisfied that they w'ould procure their 
charter, the company had, in Jnnnary pre- 
viously, dispatched a vessel for Bengal, in 
order to take possession of the fort there, 
which the Em])cror of Delhi had some time 
before permitted them to build for the security 
of tbeir factory. 

No sooner had tho company opened sub- 
scription books, than tbeir head offices at 
Antwerp W’ere crow’ded and encircled with 
applicants for shares. At noon next day 
tho subscriptions were filled, and before the 
month closed, the shares sold at a premium of 
from twelve to fifteen per cent. 

The Dutch companies, both East and West 
Indian, demanded permission to oppose the 
Ostend Company by force of arms. The 

* The charter was published at Brussels, in Latin, 
German, Flemish, English, and French. 
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French king, chagrined to find that after 
repeated attempts he could not achieve what 
at Antwei’i^ was accomplished in a day, 
issued ail arret, by which he strictly forbade 
his subjects taking shares in it, entering 
into its service, or selling them any ships, and 
threatening the offenders with confiscation 
and imprisonment. In the year following, 
the King of Spain pursued a like course. 

Tliese jealous precautions, and those of the 
nations more immediately interested, did 
not impede the successful prosecution of the 
enterprise. The speculations of the new com- 
pany progressed prosperously at home and 
abroad. Most of their officers, who h«ad served 
under the foreign companies, perfectly under- 
stood their duties; and, from their local know'- 
Icdge, had very little difficulty in convincing 
the Indian jirinces and chief men, that it was 
their interest to encourage in their markets 
as many competitors as possible, and thus 
they counteracted the strenuous efforts made 
by the active agents of their rivals to acerbate 
the nations of India against them. A\'ith ex- 
traordinary ra[)idi ty several factories were 
established, and a far-spreading and profit- 
able intercourse with the rajahs of the 
district cultivated. 'Jliey made two settle- 
ments, that of Coblom, between Madras and 
Madras — Patnam, on the coast of Coromandel, 
and that of Bankisabar on the (juiiges, and 
were in search of a place in the Island of 
jMadagascar, where their ships might touch 
for refreshments.*' 

An unexpected event occurred about this 
time, which promised to secure the future of 
tlic company. Philip of Spain entered into 
close alliance with the emperor, his late rival 
for the throne of Spain, and whose preten- 
sions, supported by the arms of Great Britain 
and the ITnited Provinces, had devastated that 
king<lom, and produced a long find ruinous 
conflict amongst the powei s of Europe, l^y 
one of the treaties — that which is dated May, 
1725, and particularly relates to commercial 
matters — it was provided that the ships of 
the contracting parties should be received in a 
friendly manner into each other’s ports. which 
same proviso is also to take place in the East 
Indies, on condition that they do not carry on 
any trade there, nor be suffered to buy anything 
besides victuals, and such materials ns they 
want for repairing and fitting out their vessels.” 
By this article the liberty was conceded to the 
company’s ships, of obtaining refreshments, 
and of repairing in Spanish ports which arc 
conveniently placed for those sailing to or 
from China. A market in Europe, and seem- 
ingly also in the Spanish colonics, was pro- 

* Raynal's llixtonj of Settlements and Trade in the 
East and West Indies, vol. iii. p. 31. 


vided for them by the thirty -sixth article, 
which engages that “his imperial majesty’s 
subjects and ships, shall be allowed to import 
all sorts of produce and merchandise from 
the East Indies, into any of the states and 
dominions of the King of Spain, provided 
it appears from the certificates of the East 
India Company erected in the Austrian 
Netherlands, that they are the produce of 
the places conquered, the colonies or factories 
of the said company, or that they came there ; 
and in this respect they shall enjoy the same 
privileges which were granted to the subjects 
of the United Provinces, by the royal cedulas 
of the 27th of June, and 3rd of July, 10(53.” 

The publication of this treaty impressed 
friends and foes with the conviction that the 
company rested on a firm and secure basis ; 
hut the more profoundly observant detected 
the seeds of future trouble in this apparently 
desirable arrangement, and a few of the 
partners availed themselves of the opportunity 
of selling out, while prospects seemed so fair 
and promising. 

Considering the alarming sen.‘?ation created 
by the incorporation of the Ostend Company, 
it will not appear to be a matter of surprise 
that all the nations whose interests were 
thought to bo at stake by it, were struck with 
consternation. A large party for a long 
period existed in Spain, who looked upon 
tlie exclusive possession of its colonial trade 
as the highest and most valuable prerogative 
of the crown by which, indeed, they were 
particularly distinguished from the rest of the 
subjects of tliat monarchy, who were all j)ro- 
hibited from a participation in it — and were 
as hostile to the late opening of it as any of 
the English, French, and Dutch. To such an 
extent was this dissatisfaction carried, that a 
procl.imation was affixed to the gate of the 
Spanish ambassador in Rome, containing these 
words: — “The Spanish nation do hereby 
promise a reward of a hundred pistoles to any 
ingenious person who .shall point out a single 
article in the throe treaties lately concluded at 
Vienna, by which they are to be gainers.”*!' 

To counterbalance this alliance between 
Austria and Spain, the sovereigns of Great 
Britain, France, and Prussia formed a treaty 
in the September following, by which they 
guaranteed the integrity of the territories be- 
longing to each “ in and out of Europe ;” and 
also “all the rights, immunities, and advau- 

* See on this subject Universal Modern History, vol. ii. 
p. 198, in which it is stated, and truly, that it was in 
snbmissioa to this feeling, that Philip, in 1038, rejected 
the petition of the Netherlanders for permission to trade to 
the Spanish settlements. 

+ Recueil Ilistoriqne d^Actes, ’Negotiations, Memoires 
et Trait es. Par M. lloussct, tom. ii. p. 214. 
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tagcs— particularly those relating to trade— 
which the said allies enjoy, or ought to enjoy, 
respectively.*’ * 

The states-general hesitated and deli- 
berated for a considerable time before they 
consented to be a subscribing party to this 
compact, and did not officially become so till 
August, 1720. 

In the interval, while these machinations 
wcrc^ being perfected, the company was ad- 
vancing with rapid strides. Several ships 
had arrived from India and China, freighted 
with valuable cargoes, the sales of which 
amounted to above five million florins. In 
September, 1720, a meeting of the proprietors 
was hold, and the directors had the agreeable 
duty of placing to the account of each two 
hundred and fifty florins, the complement due 
on each, seven hundred and fifty only having 
been paid out of the thousand. This" addition 
was e(iual to a dividend of thirty -three and a 
half per cent, on the capital paid up and em- 
ployed in the trade. 

The alliance formed between Austria and 
Spain being based on persoiical and selflRh 
motives, was sacrificed for still more selfish 
ones. The royal confederates, with whom 
were united the JhUch republic, having 
guaranteed to support the pragmatic sanction 
— the object of which was to secure the suc- 
cession of Maria Theresa to her father’s, the 
emperor’s, dominions — tlie object dearest to 
his heart, the interests of the Ostend Com- 
pany, were sacrificed as a matter of minor 
consideration. 13y a treaty concluded in 
May, 1727, it was agreed tliat their jndvi- 
leges should be suspended for seven years, 
during which no ship was to sail from Ostend 
for India, but those which were on the voyage 
were insured an unmolested return ; and 
should any of them, in ignorance of the treaty, 
pbc talvcn, they were to be freely restored. 

In a treaty between England and Austria, 
which was signed March Ifi, 1731, the succes- 
sion of Maria Theresa w’as formally guaran- 
teed by Great Britain ; and the emperor, on 
his part, bound himself to the total suppres- 
sion of the company, and never to permit any 
vessels to sail to India from the Austrian 
Netherlands, nor any other country ^Yhich was 
subject to the crown of {Spain, in the time of 
King Carlos II., reserving to the Ostend 
Company a right to send two ships, each only 
for one voyage to India, to receive the mer- 
chandise imported by them, and to sell the 
same, as they should think proper, at Ostend. 

The suppression of the company did not 

* The Ostend Company is not mentioned in this treaty, 
but obviously the words ** particularly tlfbse relating to 
trade,** allude to the right claimed of opposing that com- 
pany. — Macpherson. 
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eradicate from the minds of the proprietors 
nor that of the emperor, the wish and deter- 
mination to pursue the trade they had so 
auspiciously commenced, provided it could be 
persevered in without violation of the recent 
treaty. They had only two ways left, and 
neither of them promising, by which that 
could bo done — the first to make use of 
some port in the Austrian dominions which 
never owed allegiance to Spain ; the second, 
to make a convenience of a port belonging to 
a foreign prince. From either of these they 
thought tliey could trade under the authority 
of passports as before. 

The only ports belonging to Austria, besides 
those of the Netherlands, w-ere Trieste and 
Fiume, both at the head of the Gulf of Venice, 
but neither fit by art or nature for the pur- 
pose. There was no roadstead for large 
vessels. The emperor, who w’as as desirous 
as any one interested for the establishment 
of an East India trade, did everything in his 
power to improve them, and paid a visit in 
the year 1 728 to Trieste, and was })rcsent at 
the launching of a sm.all ship-of-war, and 
personally encouraged the men wdio were 
engaged in making the projected improve- 
ments. At length these undertakings were 
abandoned as fruitless ; and the emperor and 
his subjects, with regrets the more bitter 
from the promise of their former efforts, were 
obliged to relinquish all share in the ad- 
vantages of Indian commerce. 

Expelled from their native land, the com- 
pany sought in foreign countries that asylum 
which at liome they w ere obliged to abandon. 
They applied to the Kings of Poland and 
Prussia, and from both they received assu- 
rances of protection and passports. But 
those feeble powers could not sliield them 
from the enmity of the great nations who 
sought their utter annihilation. The Saint 
Theresa, while sailing under Polish colours, 
W’as seized in the Ganges, and confiscated. 
It is true the Polish minister remonstrated; 
but what chance had he against governments 
who braved, in the same cause, the formidable 
union of Austria and Spain. The Apollo, 
wdth a Prussian passport, entered the Elbe 
and reached IStade, a towui then belonging to 
England. Here she was received as a 
Prussian craft, and also at Hamburg, where 
she arrived September, 1731. But wdieii it 
W’as ascertained that she belonged to the 
Ostend Company, and had landed the greater 
portion of her cargo, and the latter had been 
advertised for sale, the British and Dutch 
ministers presented a strong memorial to the 
magistrates of Hamburg, requiring them to 
sequester the ship and cargo. A general 
meeting of the inhabitants was convened to 
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consider the demnnd, nnd, much to their credit 
and iiidepondeneo, their deliberate reply was 
that the Elbe was free to the entire German 
emjdre ; and all vosselrt, except those of the 
tMiemios of the empire and pirates, had n right 
to roine into it ; that they could not refuse to 
admit a vc'^sel bearing tlie Prussian colours, 
more espi^eially as she hail been received as a 
Prussian ship in Stado, a port belonging to 
his Ilritannic majesty, and also at a port in 
Ireland, where she had called for refresh- 
ments; that they could not be justified in in- 
tcrl'ering Avith any ship in their port beyond 
demanding and receiving the customary 
duties. They therefore begged the King of 
England and the states-gcneral not to insist 
upon what they had neither right nor power 
to’do, nor to iiiAmlve them in disputes between 
the higher powers of Europe. This rea- 
soiiahle and creditable remonstrance was in* 
effoetual,and a second memorial was presented, 
the tone of Avhicli was menacing; but on 
further reflection, it was considered advisable 
not to push the matter to extremities, which 
might stimulate the emperor to vindicate the 
IVeodoin of the Elbe, and the King of Pinssia 
to support the honour of his flag. L’ltimatcly 
the sale was completed, and at length the 
company consoled itself with, as they thought, 
having secured the means of carrying on their 
trade without intorruidion and with success. 

‘ While this matter Avas in dehate, one of 
their vessels Avas homeward bound and daily 
expc(!tod : an advice boat was sent to meet it, 
Avitli instructions to put into Cadi;;, and there 
to await furtlier instructions. At (?adiz, the 
cargo Avas transported on hoard a French 
vessel, the commander of AAdiich signed bills 
of lading for the delivery of the goods as the 
property of a Spaniard at Cadiz, to a mer- 
chant at Hamburg. As soon as those trans- 
actions Averc communicated to the British and 
Dutch governments, a forn al application was 
made to the emperor, soliciting him to put a 
stop to those infractions of the late treaties. 
To avoid a rupture, the emperor was advised 
to order his minister at Hamburg to request 
the senate to scipicster the merchandise, as 
the property of a company Avhom he had sup- 
pressed, and Avho were prosecuting their trade 
ill defiance of his orders. Though the senate, 
in ri‘ply, iiirorrned him that it AA^as found by 
the ship’s papers, tliat the cargo was Kpnnish 
propLM ty, the emperor insisted, the goods were 
sequestered, and at length the senate w’as 
coerced to prohibit the citizens from having 
any concern Avith vessels or cargoes so cir- 
cumstanced ; hut the proprietors AA^ero allowed 
to withdraw, privately, their goods. The 
decree by whieb this ])robil)ition was pro- 
claimed, is, dated the 15th of January, 17;3l. 
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The two ships which the company had ariglit 
to send according to the terms of the treaty 
of March, 1731, sailed from Ostend in April, 
173‘2, and returned in the end of the year 1731. 

The apparent facility with wliich the em- 
peror abandoned a company iu Avhose suc- 
cess he was so truly interested, and even 
contributed to their dissolution Avhen he appa- 
rent 1}'^ might, with effect, have protested 
against the violation of the rights of such a 
city ns Hamburg, and the flags of Poland and 
Prussia, Avlien, as lie was perfectly aAvnro, 
it was his oaa’ii interest and those of his 
subjects that Avere chiefly at stake, is no 
puzzle to the student of the history of that 
period, who is aware of the rapid fluctuation 
of ]>olitic3 Avhich lind characterized the rela- 
tions of the European powers. At tliis very 
juncture, the emperor was engaged iu a Avar 
with the comhined poAvers of France, Spain, 
and Sardinia, and the neutrality, if not the 
active adhesion, of tlie Protestant states Avas 
to be ))urchascd at any ju-icc. 

Before closing the chapter it may he avoII 
to say, that in the liostilit}?^ so determinedly 
shown to the establishment of the Ostend 
Oonijiany, tlie o])])oneiits to it Averc actuated 
by a motive as equally strong as coinniereial 
jealousy. In I'higland and also in llolland it 
AA’as argued that the trade of the latter, if 
lost to lier, would remove into the Austrian 
Netherlands, and that thereby the balance of 
poAver in Europe Avould be vested in tbe 
house of Austria, and the popish interest 
would be strengthened.” And this considera- 
tion is tbe one Avliich so firmly united Eng- 
land and Holland — Avhose mutual jealousies 
and rivalries Avere no secret— in their com- 
bined and persevering exertions to effect 
the ruin tliey so completely accomplislied. 
En a pamphlet entitled, Imporlauce of tbe 
Ostend Company (Jousidered,” Avliich ap-^ 
peared in 172(), the question is thus cflci;- 
tively argued : — “ That by the ruin of tlie 
triide of Holland, the power of lilurope Avonld 
be broken, and the Protestant interest Aveak- 
ened, is undeniable ; for the United Provinces, 
with Great Britain, hold the balance, and are 
the supporters of the Protestant interest. Of 
the truth of this assertion the two last Avars 
are an undeniable proof. For Avithout the 
numerous and well ])aid troops of these two 
nations, Avliat could tlie rest of the allies have 
done? Could they alone have obliged I^Vnnce 
to make such a peace ns was concluded iu 
1(597? Could they alone have driven the 
French troops out of the empire, or out of 
the Netherlands during tbe last war? Could 
they alone .have maintained in Flanders forces 
superior in number to those of France? 
Could they alone have carried on the war in 
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Portugal and ? Could tl)ey alone have 
been powerful enough to force King Philip 
to abandon Spain, as would Imvo certain!}^ 
happened, humanly speaking, if the fatal 
change of our ministry had not interposed 
and ]irevontcd it? No, certainly no. It was 
the wealth and the riches of Great llrilaiii, 
and of the United Provinces, that enabled 
them to maintain so many troops as put the 
allies into a condition, not only of making 
head against Franco, but gave them a supe- 
riority in number to the forces of that crown, 
and cnahled them to fit out such large fleets, 
ns kept the naval power of France in awe, 
and thereby preserved the liberties of Pluropc 
from becoming a ])rey to the boundless ambi- 
tion of liouis XIV.: and therefore, by their 
wealth and riches, they arc equally powerful 
to protect, support, ami defend the Protes- 
tant interest from being oj)})re8sed by the 
popish powers of Europe.” And it proceeds 
to show, had not these Protestant powers acted 
in union during the struggle, the J*rotcstant 
interest in Enro[)e, in all human probability, 
would have been saerilh’ed. It then proceeds: 
“^I'lius it plainly a})pe<irs that wlnm the 
powers of Great llritain and the United Pro- 
vinces are the supiiorters of their liberties, 
that it is a maxim among tlic powers of this 
part of the world, not to suffer cither of those 
nations to become a ])rey to the House of 

Austria or J'onrbon lint RU|)poso the 

United Provinces should sit still and not join 
its forces in favour^' of the liberties of Europe, 
or the Ib'otcstaiit interest, Groat Jlritain coidd 
not be ])owerful enough to give such an addi- 
tional assistance as would otpial what the 
United States would or could do, and vke 
rersiti. Consequently Great Britain or the 
United Provinces cannot support the liberties 
of Euro])C or the Protestant interest with- 
out the assistance of the othor."y “That the 
balance of power would be turned to the side 
of the house of Austria, and the popish iu- 

* The author uses “against the liberties,” it was a 
phrase of the time, the words, “the enemies of,” being 
understood, p. SO. 

t Tp- C, 7, 8. 


tcrest strengthened thereby, are the necessary 
and unavoidable coitsequences. For since by 
the ruin of llollaml, one of the sup])orters of 
the balance of j)ower of Europe would be 
destroyed, and no other nation would rise up 
in its stead, -'for the Hollanders would he so 
dispersed, as not to make any nation become 
powerful enough to undertake with Great 
Britain so great a charge, — and we could not 
alone be able to maintain it; — and since most 
of the popish mcrcliants of Holland would 
retire to Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges in the 
Austrian Netherlands, and consequently draw 
to those towns all the trade they carried on 
in Holland, — it is manifest that the Austrian 
Netherlands would soon hecomc the staple 
of all Europe ns formerly, and soon grow as 
rich and powerful as Holland noNvis. Whereby 
the mighty power of the House of Austria, 
supported and strengthened by the riches 
and wealth of the Netherlands, would so 
inevitably he threatening ruin to the rest of* 
Enro])e, as it would now endanger its liber- 
ties, if hacked by all the force ami wealth of. 
Holland. And that the popish interest would 
he strengthened by the ruin of Holland is a 
coii8e([ucnco thereof. Because no new Pro- 
testant state could arise in the room of llol- 
laiid to join with (Ji’eat Britain in snp])()rting 
the Protestant interest. And we alone 
cnidd not be the defcmlers of it, and there- 
fore the po|)ish interest w^ouhl of course be- 
come too strong for the Protestant cause.”* 

III a seal eh mnJc among the popular English litera- 
ture of the time, the only pamplik ts which were met with, 
was Olio entitled, Mr. Eurmairs heller to the Kijjlit Hon. 
\V. Pultiiey, sliowiiig how pernicious the Imperial t'oin- 
pany of Commerce and Navigation lately estahlislicd in 
the Austrian NcthiTlands, is likely to prove to fireat 
britain, us well as to Holland, printed in 1 725, and the 
pamphlet quoted in the text, with the title there given. 
Ill the ojiening paragraph, the anoiiMnuns writer refers 
to Forman, wliuse letter, it appears, was published 
the year previous, both pamphlets are seemingly the 
productions of Forman, and are so ranked in VNatts’s 
eufalogiic ; we have quoted so freely from it in Older to show 
that the popular feeling in England against the com- 
pany was not one merely of eonimereial nvaliy. Indeed 
siieli rould have been scarrely the ease in that day, when 
the English merchants, and nation at least, wore opposed 
to the monopoly of the East India Company. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


THE DANES IN INDIA AND EASTERN ASIA. 


As early as the eighth and ninth centuries 
the Danes had become the terror of northern 
nations ; and from their piratical incursions 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, suffered long 
and severely. The two former they succeeded 
in subjecting to their iron rule ; and the last- 
mentioned, although injured by their descents, 
held out no temptation, as did the sister 
kingdoms, to the establishment of a perma- ! 
nent settlement. Normandy they also over- | 
ran, and in it they succeeded in permanently 
settling. Their expeditions were in general 
maritime. To hazard the perils of crossing a 
stormy sea, throe or four hundred miles in 
breadth, without the guidance of a compass, 
recpiired no ordinary spirit of enterprise. The 
many islands with which the seas that break 
upon the shores of Denmark are studded 
made them familiar with the deep, and stimu- 
lated them to face more distant dangers. 
Thus to their maritime position they owed 
that superiority at sea which then neither | 
England nor France, nor any other European 
state, had the means to dispute. 

Few indeed of the kings of that country 
during the middle ages, until we descend to 
the reign of Valdemar II., displayed any 
eminent ability. This prince ascended the 
throne in 1201^. Animated chiefly by reli- 
gious zeal, he subdued the jirovince of Livonia ; 
but here his conquests in that direction cmled, 
as the country hehl forth no inducements, 
commercially or politically, to extend his terri- 
tories on the southern shores of the Baltic. 

In those days the commerce of the Danes 
extended to Lubeck, the earliest commercial 
town of consequence, appropriately termed 
by modern writers the Venice of the Baltic; 
to the mouths of the Vistula, where they 
established a town — Dantzic * — called after 
themselves ; to the more remote provinces of 
Courland and Esthonia; and to Holstein. 
The Danes also fixed themselves in Naples, 
wliich they subdued, and thence sent their 
vessels to cruise upon the coast of Asia.j' 

At this time — the fourteenth century — the 
association of the Ilanse 'Towns had risen to 
considerable power and greatness, and actively i 
struggled for the freedom of commerce in the ' 
north of Europe. Denmark, commanding the 
great entrance to the Baltic, was frequently 
involved in conflict with them in its efforts to 

* Dantzic, or Dansvik, siguifiea a Danish town or 
port. I 

t Vnivenal^^lq^ern History, vol. xi. p. 2. j 


enforce a toll upon all vessels trading to its 
waters ; and to this imposition England, by 
treaty, submitted in the reign of Henry VII. 
(14‘JO), but in return the English were al- 
lowed to appoint consuls in the chief seaports 
of Denmark and Norway, 

It is not a matter of surprise that a people 
of the habits and pursuits of the Danes should 
share in the newly-evolved enthusiasm and 
enterprise wliich had then startled Europe 
into activity.* Christian IV., who then held 
the sceptre, was a ])rince possessed of the 
qualities the time and occasion demanded. 
\Vith a praiseworthy zeal for the improve - 
I ment of his subjects, he stimulated their in- 
dustrial aspirations. JMnnufactures were en- 
couraged, and commercial pursuits jiromoted. 
A proposal which v’as made to him of open- 
ing a trade with the East Judies was re- 
ceived with avidity. Of the successes of the 
Fortugucse, and of their immediate succes- 
sors, the Dutch and English, he was fully 
apprised, and was desirous that his people 
should share the honours, experiences, and 
emoluments of such distant explorations. In 
the year H)12 he extended his sanction and 
encouragement to a body of enlightened and 
adventurous merchants in Copenhagen, who 
had associated for the purpose. A capital 
was raised by the issue of two hundred and 
fifty shares of a thousand rix-dollarsj' each, 
for sending a squadron to the East Indies.f 
The officers in command were recommended 
to obtain a settlement on equitable terms, to 
preserve faith with the natives, and to avoid, 
as far as possible, any disjmtes with any of 
the European states there represented. ^Vith 
these prudent and politic instructions, and 

The Portii{ 7 urse and Spaniards had possession of (lie 
commerce of the East, and, it may he added, also of the 
West, for almost a century, which brou^^ht to them not 
merely the vast treasures of those rich and extensive 
quarters, but also the great portion of the wealth of 
Europe ; hut us suuu as an opening was made for other 
European powers to that commerce, it is remarkable with 
what avidity the most of them entered into it. Klizubuth 
granted a r harter to the first English East India Company 
on the 31st of December, 1600. The united states of 
Holland incorporated theirs by an octroi/, dated the 20th 
of March, 1602; the French king, Henry IV., by his 
arrH, dated the 1st of June, 1604, gave his approval to a 
similar association ; and, as has been stated in the text, 
Christian IV., King of Denmark, granted his charter in 
3612. 

t A rix-doUar is equivalent to about three shillings 
of English money. 

t Dictionnaire eJe Commerce, tom. iv. col. 754. 
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fortified with their sovereign’s commission, 
the company’s ships bore away to their remote 
destination from the Island of Zealand, and 
reached, in IGIG, the coast of Coromandel. 

In all probability the kind reception of the 
adventurers by the natives resulted from the 
observance of the judicious instructions given 
them at home. Having stipulated with the 
prince of the district in which they landed, 
the port of Tranquebar* was conceded to them, 
and, to the credit of the Portuguese, few of 
whose good deeds arc recorded by our histo- 
rians, they exhibited no selfish rivalry; on 
the contrary, they assisted them in their 
negotiations for a settlement. In 1G21 a 
fortress in the European style was erected 
for the protection of the harbour and the 
town. 

TIjc Danes had not been long in posscs- 
siou of this settlement, when a circumstance, 
both unforeseen and important, occurred 
ivhieh presented to them an opportunity of 
making a consj)icuou8 figure in the East. To 
place tills in full light, it is necessary to go 
l)ack a few years from the period arrived at. 
In IGOl) a truce, previ< isly noticed, was 
made between the Spaniards and Dutch, who 
had been engaged in a long and tedious war. 
The states and the Prince of Orange thought 
it expedient to communicate the event to the 
King of Ceylon. This office was entrusted 
to Peter Both, who was scut to India as 
governor-general. On his reaching Bantam, 
a man in a very subordinate position, Van 
Boschower, was dispatched, invested with full 
powers. Ho was received at the court of 
Ceylon ivitli the liigbest respect, and concluded 
a treaty, which was ratified by the Dutch 
governor and bis council. lie had, during 
his stay, ingratiated himself with the sove- 
reign and his queen, and such were the induce- 
ments held out to him by them, that he con- 
sented to remain at their court. Ilis was not 
tlie general fate of foreign favourites. He 
cultivated the good opinions of the natives, 
married a native lady of the first rank, was 
presented witli a jnincipality, and became the 
sovereign of some thousands of subjects, and 
the master of a considerable revenue. Dis- 
pleased by the want of faith of the Dutch, 
and the violation of some terms of the treaty 
lately concluded tbvougb his agency, and 
hoping to be able io obtain redress from the 
Btates-general, he prevailed on the sovereign 

* Tranqncbar is surrounded by tlio British district of 
Tanjorc, aud situated between two arms of the Cavery, a 
hundred and forty miles souili-wcst of Madras. It is 
defended by bostion ramparts, faced with masonry, and 
at its south-east angle is the citadel of DiTiisburgh. The 
population numbers twenty thousand. — MacCulloch’s 
Geographical Dictionary. 


to send him to Europe with the title of am- 
bassador. He also was empowered, in case 
of failure with the united states, to treat with 
any European potentate. lie started on his 
mission in May, 1G15, accompanied by bis 
wife. The man whom they had recently sent 
out in a very inferior capacity, the Dutch 
authorities would not recognise as a prince. 
This insult occasioned an interruption of the 
negotiations. After deliberation he proceeded 
to the court of Denmark, and arrived there in 
July, lf)17. lie was gratified with his re- 
ception. His projiosals wore eagerly received, 
and a treaty concluded with the company and 
Christian IV. A man-of-war was fitted out, 
and placed at his service, to convey Jiim and 
his retinue to Ceylon. The company also 
sent some ships of theirs to accompany him. 
Their departure took place in 1G19. On the 
voyage the ambassador died, and, through 
the impatience and offensive behaviour of the 
commander of the squadron on his arrival at 
Ceylon, an opportunity was lost to the Danes 
of establishing themselves on very favourable 
terms there, which seemed to have been pro- 
videntially presented. 

The settlement at Tranquehar was pro- 
gressing in the meantime with a success truly 
astonishing, and far exceeding the realiza- 
tion of their most sanguine hopes. This 
prosperity induced tlicm to undertake the 
establishment of factories upon the opposite 
coast of Malabar, where the popper trade 
abounded, and of sending their ships to the 
most distant parts of India. In the short 
period of twenty years they had opened a 
trade with the jMoluccas, and were by its 
proceeds enabled to send home large and rich 
cargoes from all parts of the peninsula ; and 
Denmark could boast a trade inferior only to 
that of tlie Portuguese and Dutch. 

This rapid and uuiutcrrupted progress did 
not fail to incur the jealous notice 6f their 
European rivals ; hut a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances restrained them one and all 
from overt acts of hostility. The Portuguese, 
subjected to tlio yoke of ^pain, were manfully 
battling for their independence. The l^pa- 
niards very seldom scut their merchantmen 
beyond the Straits of IMalacca. The Dutch 
had their attention engrossed by grasping at 
a monopoly of the spice trade; and the dis- 
tractions by w'hich England was rent limited 
her power in those distant seas. To this 
necessitated neutrality the Danes owed, in a 
very great measure, tlicir rapid and uninter- 
rupted growth; and furthermore, they derived 
from the distractions of the other European 
settlers elements of strength. On terms of 
amity with all, they extended their sympa- 
thies and aid in common, and furnished to all 
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applioantfl anus, ammunition, and iirovisiona, 
and reaped cnoniioiid proiita iVoin Lliis cxleii- 
sivo trade. 

The ultimate puccess, as already recorded, 
of the Dutidi in the Hast, disturbed this coni* 
uioreial |>rosj)erity ; and the Danes, iii com- 
imm with other Huropean nations, found 
ihemselves excluded from several hrauches of 
trade, a cons’ulerahle share of which they had 
previously |)o&sessed umliaturheil, and which, 
if they had bueceeded in retainiuif, would 
have enuhled them to realize the brilliant 
hopes their short and successful career had 
justilied them in entertaining. 

The experience of the simple peasant has 
vulgarized the proverb, that “trouble never 
comes alone the philosopliy of history en- 
forces its truth by multi jilied examples, and 
this period of Danish history supplies an in- 
stance. That good and wise prince, who 
cheered by his patronage into activity the 
awakening enterprise of his subjects, and 
who had been favoured with a life .sulliciently 
long to witness the magnificent develojunent 
of his infant i)rojoct, at the crisis when tlic 
Danish adventurers ot the East encountered 
the formidable rivalry of the Dutch, and were 
threatened witli being swept from the path of 
their commercial speculations, hccauie iiivoh ed 
in the northern w'ars, and wa.s thus incapaci- 
tated from forw'Ainling from homo those su])- 
plies of men and sliips wdiich the exigency 
BO urgently demanded. 

In fact, in conserpiencc of the non -arrival 
of supplies from Eur()|)e, the regular commu- 
nication with Tranquehar w^as interrujUed, 
and with results which might he exjiected. 
The colonists were prevented from sending 
home their ships as they previously had done. 
Deprived of that market, their means wx*re 
ciipj)led, their commerce dwindled to an in- 
significant degree, and contrasted humilia- 
tingly with the apparent fplendour of their 
town and fort, which they had magniticently 
embellished in the days of their ])rosperity ; 
ami so low' had they sunk in a brief s])acc, 
that they became contemjitihle, not alone to 
the Europeans, hut to the natives. 

In DJbl (jrautier Schoiiten, the celebrated 
Dutch traveller, visited Tranquebar; and the 
statement which he has given of its condition 
may he relied on. He observes, as if it were 
Bomething romarkahlo, that there were two 
Danish vessels in the harbour; and he adds, 
that their flags w'ere hut rarely visible in any 
other Indian port. He also records that they 
Avere on bad terms with the Moors, and in 
constant appreljcnsion of their hostilities. In 
the midst of these dangers, and thrown upon 
their ow'n unaided resources, the Danish 
settlerB deserV;^ the highest credit for the 


determination wuth w-hich they braved all, 
and succeeded in maintaining their position. In 
the height of their distress they prudently 
discharged with regularity, from the revenues 
of their town, tiieir liabilities to their garrison, 
w’hich they maintained in full strength. Their 
outposts, or rather dependent factories, on the 
Malabar coast, in Bengal, and a more con- 
siderable settlement at Bantam, 8up])lied them 
w'ith several kinds of cuiiimoditios and manu- 
factures, which were embarked on board the 
vessels they sent to Surat, into tlio Bay of 
Bengal, to the Straits of Malacca, and to the 
Island of Celebes."^ For want of sufficient 
capital, they w'ere compelled to surrender this 
trade into the hands of the IMoors and Hindoos, 
to whom they hired their ships. Their con- 
dition may be comprehended from the fact 
that during this time they w'ore enabled to 
send to JCnn)i)e only one vessel in the space 
of tw’o or three years, j 

^riiedimiuntionof their conscfpiencc exposed 
them to more imminent danger ; and the Rajah 
of Tanjore, w'ithin whose territories Trniuiue- 
har was situated, thought it was in bis p(Aver 
to expel the Danes, and rid himself of llieir 
proximity. 'Fhc splendid town and fortress 
w'hicb they had erected w’ero temptations too 
strong for his sense of morality. On the 
sliglitest ])retexts, and without jn.st ])relencc,he 
sought cause of quarrel, and was in the con- 
stant practice of inteirnpting their land com- 
munications. This he was the more easily 
enabled to do, as the territory of Trampiehar 
extends only six miles from north to south, 
and three miles inland, conslitnling in all only 
fifteen square miles. J His daring soared so 
liigli, that he sometimes ventured to lay siege 
to the tow’n and fortress ; and it is related by 
an English traveller § that on one occasion 
(IfiH-l) the Danes were reduced to such ex- 
tremities, as to he compelled to i)aw’i\ three 
of their bastions to the Dutch for such a sum 
of money as w’ould enable them to keej) their 
garrison and tbo j)eo]>le of the h)wn from 
dying by starvation. This aid they discharged 
the following year; hut their having been 
enabled to do so strengthened some suspicions 
J)reviou^ly circulated, that in tlieir distresses 
they sometimes had recourse to very ques- 
tionable means for the rcj)lenishmeut of their 
exchecpicr. On this occasion these vague 
rumours assumed a more pali)ahlo form, and 
it was said that an English ship, called the 

* Uidoire des Inde.^ Orientales, par (iiiyon, i(»iii. iii. 
p. 77; Dictionnah e de Commercet torn. ii. col. 754. 

t ('ommeirCii des JJaiioit a ax ludetf p. 51. 

I Tliornloii’s dazetleer of the TerrUoiicx under the 
End India Con^any. 

$ llumiltou’s Account if the East Indies, book I. 
p. 352. 
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Formosa, bound to Surat, and which had 
called at Calicut for Bupplies, and had never 
reached ita destination, had met with foul 
treatment. This charge was sustained by 
the fact that continued discharges of cannon 
had l)een heard not long after she liad sailed 
from Calicut, and at the same time two Danish 
vessels were cruising from Cape Comorin to 
Surat. Whatever degree of credibility may 
be ])laced in the charge against the Danes, it is 
a fact that the doubts were never satisfied.* 

Some bad feelingmay have been engendered 
by the suspicions thus stated, but the English 
were not j)re vented by them from extending 
their assistance sliortly after to the Danes in 
their utmost need. A large sum of ready 
money t offered to their inveterate enemy, 

the Uajah of Tanjoro, for the purchase of 
'J’ranquebar, when it should be in Ida power to 
dtdiver it. Wlien this ])rofligate bargain had 
come to the knowledge of tlie party most 
deejdy concerned, they ai)plicd to Mr. Pitt, 
the English governor at Port St. (jleorge, and 
were generously assured of succour should 
the exigency rc(|uirc it. 

The rajah was fully resolved to complete his 
)>art of the contract, and made prepaiations to 
do so. lie, with all the cxjiedition he could 
command, assembled an army of between 
thirty and forty thousand, marched on Tran- 
quehar, and euiitioiisly commenced bis offen- 
sive operations by opening trenches about a 
mile from the town. The soil being sandy and 
sldltiiig, he began bis work by ]>laiitjng 
two rows of coeoa-nnt trees in close order, 
and at the requisite distance, and filled \\\ 
the intervening space between the rows with 
sand. 'Jdiese trenebes were nearly as tliick 
as a town wall, and so high that the besiegers 
were covered from the fire of the Danes 
T’hey worked with such Zealand perseverance 
that in the s])aco of five months, they had 
pushed forward their trenches to withii 
pistol-shot of the defeiicos, and had with (heir 
batteries nearly destroyed one of the bastions 
when the j)romised and eagerly expeetei 
English reinforcement arrived. It was much 
noeiled, fur the Danish garrison was com- 
posed of two bund red Europeans oidy ; an 
unequal number of Indian Portuguese, and 

* 'J’he publicity given to this ruiiiuur at the period, 
and subsf qiicntly the cunlidcnce with which it has bceii 
asserted, and the credit given to it in Indian records oni 
traditions, appear to be snflicieiit justiheution for the repe- 
tition of an accusation so grievous to a iiiilioii professing 
Christianity, boasting a civilization, and in friendly rela- 
tions with this empire. However rchn tont to reiterate 
it, the historian has a stern duly, and purainount to such 
considerations. In justice it is added that similar ulfences 
are alleged against other European adventurers in tin 
Indian waters. 

t I'ifty thousand pardoes. 


about one thousand natives, a force totally 
iiadequatc to defend a wall one mile and a 
lalf in circumference. 

With the characteristic bravery of their 
countrymen, the English, tliough distrusting 
their raw levies, Hindoo and Portuguese, on 
the second day after their arrival, resolved on 
taking the field and provoking their enemies 
to a contest. As tlic sun rose, the small army 
of the besieged emerged from the gates, the 
lative contingent leading the way, and the 
English in close order in tlieir rear. The 
Hindoos had no sooner reached the plain 
than they treacherously divided to the right 
and left, leaving the small body of Europeans 
exposed to the numerous force of the enemy, 
who, with apparent resolution, emerged from 
their trenches in good order, armed with 
swords and shields, and seemingly pre- 
pared to engage hand to hand. The English 
and Danes, few in number, abandoned by tbe 
greater body of tbeir little army, became 
apprehensive of the issue; hut their confidence 
was soon reltorcd, the first ])cal of the guns 
from their batteries struck terror into tlicir 
timid foes. T'hoy fled in the utmost confusion, 
and their trenches would have been levelled, 
had tlie victors come pivpared with imple- 
ments for that pmqmsc. In a few days after, 
a second sally was made with hotter pre])a- 
rations and greater success, which was entirely 
owing to the English, who, though left nn.sup- 
ported by the Danes, and deprived of tlic ser- 
vices of their commander — wlio bad to retire at 
ail early liour, severely wounded — charged 
and routed a body of musketeers and pikerneii, 
and, subsequently, the IMoorish liorbe, reached 
tlic trenches, and leturned triumphantly with 
the loss of lialf their men to the town. This 
successful affair, so gallantly achiovud, com- 
pelled the rajah to abandon the siege, and 
to leave tlie Dane.s in the enjoyment of their 
town, to recruit their impaired resuui'ces, and 
prosecute their commerce in i)ea(*e. 

As the consequence of the state of things 
here slightly skctclied, but sufiiciently am])le 
for their relation to tbe ])rinci]>al objects of 
this history, the trade of the Danes in the 
East was reduced to a very low' ebb at the 
opening of the eighteenth eeiilnry. An effort 
was then made to give a new' imiiulse t») en- 
terprise. Tlic first movement was to enlarge 
the town, to increase tlie number of resi(l(‘iits, 
in the lio])C that their revenues would improve 
and be better and more advantageously regu- 
lated. Application W'as accordingly made by 
the company to Frederick I\’. a prince not 
imwortliy to be a successor to Christian IV. 
Mucli of tlie depression and gloomy prospects 
of the Danish colonies, he attributed to the 
neglect of religion, and the consequent laxity 
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of morals, and with a resolution worthy of 
the Christian, and credituhle to the statesman, 
he deteniiined to send niissionariefl thither. 
Dr. Francke, divinity professor of the Uni- 
versity of Hallo, in Saxony, was consulted, and 
he jiuiiciouhly selected Zeigeiibalg and Pluts- 
chau, names now immortalized. They landed 
on the coast of Coromandel, in July, 170G. 
Tlieir reception was far from being encour- 
aging. Tlieir mission was treated as chime- 
rical and unpracticablo. The results of their 
labours in the missionary field have been 2>rc- 
vioiisly related, and the notice of them here is 
for the purjmse of elucidating the effects they 
ju’oduced on the polity of those amongst 
whom they were destined to labour. It 
must be confessed that those who anticijiated — 
and many ditl at the time — that the conver- 
sion of the natives would add so many loyal 
and useful subjects to the Danish government, 
that disciplined they would become better 
soldiers than any of their countrymen, that 
the acquisition of the numbers calculated 
upon would add both to the wealth and the 
strength of the Europeans, promote an im- 
proved agriculture, and the introduction of 
new manufacturers, have been disa])pointcd. 
Contrary to the calculations then made, the trade 
of Denmark in the East has gradually declined, 
until Trauquebar itself was sold, in 1845, to 
the English crown. Nevertheless, it must be 
confessed the colonists inqirovcd, their vil- 
lages as a consequence augmented, the peojde 
lived bettor, and the government of Tran- 
quebar found itself more secure than it had 
been previously. 

A proposal was made about this time to 
Frederick, which promised to accelerate his 
j)ri»jectcd improvements in Asia, by Joseph 
Van Asjieren, n shareholder in the Ustend 
Com2)any, whi(di had recently failed. His 
scheme seemed feasible, and held out great 
prospects. He represented to the king that 
there generally prevailed an active spirit of 
speculation, and that men’s minds wore natu- 
rally directed to the East Indies, a field which 
had yielded a rich harvest to preceding ad- 
venturers, which hitlierto had been only j)ar- 
tially explored : that the failure of tlie Ostend 
Comj)any, was entirely attributable to the dis- 
proportion of the means to the end, the causes 
such as could not attend that undertaking in 
any other country, least of all in Denmark, 
wdiose commercial pursuits had been unin- 
terruptedly persevered in for more than a cen- 
tury ; that all that was required was an ade- 
quate increasing capital, which could be easily 
• raised by opening a new subscriidion upon 
favourable terms; that men of experience in 
the trade were not wanting, as naval and 
mercantile agents were to be had in sufficient 


supply amongst those who had been just dis- 
charged from the service of the bankrupt 
company. Influenced by these plausible re- 
presentations, the king was induced to sanc- 
tion the pro])osal ; and, to facilitate its adop- 
tion, the Danish J'last India Company \^as 
transferred from the city of Co])enhagcn, to 
the borough of Altena, a place belonging to 
the crown of Denmark, and contiguous to the 
free city of Hamburg. This translation of the 
company, though seemingly well contrived, as 
will be seen, somewhat marred its success. 

In order to draw^ support from 82)eculators 
in other nations, his majesty granted a new 
charter, dated in April, 1728, for promoting 
the commerce of the said company to the 
Indies, China, and Bengal. The following 
summary of the contents of this charter may 
not be considered alien to the character of 
this history : — To the new subscribers was 
conceded an equal jmrticipation in the grants, 
octroys, and privileges secured to the said com- 
pany by his majesty and his predecessor, and 
likewise in all the forts, settlements, revenues, 
houses, magazines, ships, and eilects, and in 
short in all the possessions of the conqjany and 
future acquisitions. The old shares which, 
as has been stated, numbered two hundred 
and fifty, of one thousand rix dollars each, 
were to remain as they were, with all the 
rights of the new shares, and the directors 
were bound to declare and affirm that (he 
liabilities of the company did not exceed one 
hundred and sixty thousand rix dollars in 
specie. The united comi)any was obligated 
to discharge those claims, upon condition that 
the old shares were entitled to no dividend 
till the year 17J3; it was stipulated, that if 
the debts exceeded that sum — of which no 
suspicion beyond this proviso a])pears to have 
been entertained — tlie old shares were an- 
swerable for the ovcrj)lii3, and the now shares 
protected from any demand to meet such a 
contingency. The value of each new share 
was settled at one thousand rix-dollars in 
bank or 8j)ccie, whereof twenty was to be paid 
upon account of Mr. Alexander Bruguier, 
banker, at Hamburg, or in the manner pre- 
scribed by the company at Copenhagen in 
1727. All future calls in that year were 
not to exceed five per cent. ; the call for 
the next year not to exceed twenty-five per 
cent; the bal.ance of the cajatul not to be 
called iii)on without the resolution of a general 
court of the company. If the entire sum of 
the said one thousand rix dollars for the new 
share were not paid on or before the year 
1738, the proprietors of the old shares were 
to have an, interest at the rate of five per 
cent, allowed them for the sum they had paid 
over and above the new subsciibers; every 
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subscriber was allowed to take shares for the 
bearer, signed by the company, and those 
who BO preferred it, might have them in- 
scribed in the company’s books. There was 
to be paid for each transfer two rix dollars to 
the company, and half a rix-dollar to the jpoor. 
The creditors of the company were allowed 
to take new shares for the sums due to them, 
provided they discounted on the said debts 
thirty per cent, for that year for each share, 
and twenty -five per cent, for the next year. 
The shares purchased under tliese conditions 
were entitled to the same dividends as the 
others. The said shares were released 
from liability of seizure, or stop upon any 
account whatsoever, ns was declared in his 
majesty’s octroy. The directors were to 
coimnunicate yearly to the shareholders an 
account of the affairs of the company, and 
that account was to be tjiken .as the data 
for appropriating the dividend to be spe- 
cilied in a general court of the company 
by the majority of voices. The directors 
were not allowed to undertake any trade 
or commerce in the East Indies upon the 
company’s account, without the consent of 
the members thereof, and still less were 
they allowed to dispose of or lend the com- 
pany’s money to any i)crson whatever, for 
which they were to bo answerable in $olido 
in their own names and estates. They were 
to bo bound by oath to tlie exact observance 
of this article, and for a faithful administra- 
tion of the affairs of the company for the 
common benefit and advantage of the mem- 
bers thereof. All the merchandise sold in 
any place but Copenhagen, was to be paid 
for in tlie bank of Hamburg to the account of 
one or more mcrcliants, ami most substautiul 
tradesmen, for the company’s account. ’I’hese 
merchants were to be chosen, and appointed 
in a general court of the company by a ma- 
jority of voices, and in no other way upon 
any i)retence whatever. The said merchants 
or cashiers were to be paid money, but upon 
orders signed by tliree directors at least. The 
money paid the first year was to be placed at 
the disj)osal of the directors, till new ones to 
be added to them were chosen. The capital 
arising from the now subscriptions was to be 
laid out in sending sliips to Tranquebar. 
Bengal, and China, and for no other use 
whatever. No more money was to be ke})t 
in cash than what would be deemed necessary 
for repairing, fitting and sending out ships, 
as in the preceding article. A general court 
of the company was to bo summoned as soon 
ns possible, in order to choose four new direc- 
tors out of the new' subscribers who might be 
all foreigners. 

The first announcement of this association 
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was hailed with demonstrations of approval 
and confidence, and the Dutch, the country- 
men and friends of the projector. Van 
Asperen, expressed a great inclination to em- 
bark in it; but this disposition was soon re- 
pressed. The support of a foreign under- 
taking was denounced in Holland, as a high 
offence against the mother country; and 
the directors and shareholders generally of 
the East India Company did not fail, in their 
jealousy for their owui interest, to denounce 
most vehemently the Dutch approvers of the 
scheme. In a short time after active means 
W'cre employed to deter Van Asperen, and 
to nullify the impression he had so extensively 
made. This movement amongst his own 
countrymen prejudiced otlier countries like- 
wise, and a check was given to those favo\ir- 
able demonstrations which shortly before liad 
promised support, security, and success to 
the enterprise. The removal of the company 
from Copenhagen to Altena, w'hich, in the 
beginning of the operations of the company, 
appeared to bo a master-stroke of policy, w^as 
now used against it with great success. On 
the edifice erected for the accommodation of 
the directors and employes of the company, the 
following inscription had been placed in con- 
spicuous characters : — “Here is the new India- 
house for carrying on the commerce of Tran- 
quobar, China, and other jjlaccs,” Although 
intended merely to attract the attention of 
the public, it subjected the project to very 
grave suspicions. Its opponents insisted that 
this was avowedly a new company, to winch the 
maritime powers had an un([uestionable right 
to object; whereas the old company of Copen- 
hagen was, even in their o])inions, established 
in its legal right to that trade by ju'escriplion. 
Again it Avas argued that the bkist India 
Company at Altena, was only an invention to 
revive the mysteries of stock-jobbing, and 
enable those w ho w’ere in the secret to realize 
immense fortunes, under the colour of a trade 
with India, when in reality no such trade 
w.as seriously speculated on. It w’as further 
added that the royal concessions, in their 
character, w’cre so very extensive and so 
highly disinterested, that it was extremely 
difficult to apprehend that an absolute ])rinee 
such ns was the King of Denmark, w’ould, by 
the voluntary surrender of the liberties of his 
subjects, bind them any longer tlian till tlioy 
could have answ'ercd the concealed j)nrp()ses 
of this plausible proposal.* Notwithst.'inding 
this serious and unexpected check, the project 
met w'ith such success, that tlie managers 
W'ere encouraged to commence preparations 
for such an expedition as would be creditable 

* Universal Modern llistorf/, vol. ii. ; p. 51 ; Kaynal’s 
History, vol. xiii. p. 204—200, 
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to them. Several experiencctl adventurers 
ha.stunod to CoptMilitii^en, and j)rolKered their 
experience and aerviees, and all the country 
hecaine soon accpiaintetl with tlie character ot 
the uiidertakini,^ and its groat national im- 
portance. High ex])octations were enter- 
tained of its success, tlie ])opuhiv feeling was 
enli.stod in its lavour; men of all grades pro- 
moted it with a j)atriotic zeal, feeling that 
whatever condueed to the ])ul)lic advantage, 
ramified to the henolitof every, even the most 
insignificant, individual in the commonwealth. 
liL tliis state of puhlic excitement it may he 
assiimoil that the utmost vigour was directed 
to the preparations. In this forward stage of 
jirogress, opposition to the conijiany hceamca 
matter of state policy with foreign nations, and 
A\as prosecuted as such hy the ministers of 
(Ireat llritain and Holland at the court of 
Denmark. Lord ( llenorchy and Mr. Dassen- 
feldt, the representatives of their respective 
courts, were instructed to act conjointly in 
this affair, and to exercise all (heir iidluence 
to procure the abrogation of the powers bc- 
slowed on the eom|ainy. In ohedienee to 
these instriietioiiH, llie following [U’otest was 
drawn u]) and ]»r<‘sented by them to the 
court of D(!umark : — 

“ I lis laajcsty tlio Kiiij; of Cir.'if Prilaiii and their mighti- 
nesses the slalL‘i>-g(“iU‘ral of the I'liiled Proviiars, fore- 
seeing the injui) tlic Inuiaferriug of the J'hisl (’oiapauy 
from ('openliagen to Aliena, will do to the commerie of 
their suhjirts, and |uMc.:i\iiig with (oiieern that almost 
at the same instant thoy arc making so great elforls to ^lop 
the progres!! of the O.-lcml Company, the King of Dcii- 
inaik, tlicir good old friend and ally, is *‘ettirig up another, 
cijiially ])rejndicuil to tlicir .subjects, Iiave ordered the 
suhseiihiiig miiiiatcrs to make most huinhle icpreseiita- 
tions to his Danish Majesty, hoping from his majesty’s 
friendship, that as soon i.s he shall he informed of an 
uneasiness this lunelty gives them, he will wilhUraw the 
privileges lately granted to that eompaiiy, and leave it on 
the aiieieiil fooling as always has subsisted at Copen- 
hagen. Accordingly, tho suhsenhiug mmisler^s desire 
your eTJcelleney to make a report theieof to the king, and 
to procure them a favourable answe. . iJone at Copm- 
hagen, July 31, 1728. 

“ OLKiNOUeiiy AND DASShNFt.I.DT.” 

Tlic courteous phrasccdogy in ^\hich thi.s 
extraordinary interference and demand were 
conelied, did not leeoinrnend the jail to the 
reli.'sh of his Danish maje.sty and lii.s advi>ers. 
However, ho deemed it advisable to reply, and 
he a.ssured the maritime powers that they 
liad totally mistaken liiin in theiimit(*r, heeaiis'e 
it was never the intention to erect a new 
company, or to transfer that which had now 
existed above one liiindrcd and ten years from 
Coponliageii to Altcna; that thi.s was manifest 
from the copy of tlic incorporation, 'which 
granted no new powers to the company, but 
barely confirmed the old ones ; that the 
voyages proposed directly for China, could 


not he e.stecmcd an infraction of treaties, not 
more than llie voyages formerly made hy the 
company’s shijis from Tranquehar; tliat, fur- 
ther still, his majesty was not restrained, hy 
any treaty whatever, from maintaining and 
supporting the commerce of his subjects to 
tlie Indies, either from their cstahiishments 
in that part of the world, or from Copenhagen ; 
that tlie law of nature and nations, not only 
gave him a right, hut made it his duty to 
promote the welfare of his subjects, and to 
extend their trade as far as was in his jiower ; 
and, iinally, that as he did not encourage this 
coumierco with the view of injuring the East 
India Oomjiany in England or Holland, but 
purely with a design to honelit his own 
subjects, he coiild not discern how this should 
ex])ose him to the resentment of any power 
whatever.” Whatever may he said in favour 
of the justice and cogency of these arguments, 
ihe}^ did not .satisfy the courts to which they 
were aildresLsed. A ]>rutest was jircpared to 
sIkav the iiisnflieiency of them, and the right 
wliicli the maritime jiowors had to exjicet 
that Ids majesty slionld comply with their 
demands, and withdraw his protection from 
the coinjiaiiy. This memorial was delivered 
hy the I^hirl of ( ’liesterfiekl, and the deputies 
of the United J^rovinees to ]\Ir. Ure^s, his 
Dani.sli majesty’s mini.^ter at the Hague, in 
the summer of 171511, from which time it doc.s 
not appear that any further applications W'erc 
made on the subject.^** 

Though the early jirogress of the company 
was retarded by this vigorous ojiposition, it 
eventually jiroved favourable to it. Frede- 
rick, now' verging to the grave, and equally 
reluctant to be involved in fresh trou- 
bles, and unwilling to conqirumise tlic inte- 
rests and rights of his subjects, withdrew 
his support from the Altena Company, hut 
at the same time ho reeomiiiended it to the 
jiatronagc of his son, w’ho shortly after .suc- 
ceeded him on the Ihroiic by the title of 
Christian \’l. The withdrawal of the king 
had the salutary effect of weeding the eoiii- 
pany of all the sjicculators who were merely 
interested in the traffic in Bliares, and stiniu- 
hitod several to engage in an enterprise the 
])romiBing nature of which was demonstrated 
by the powerful jealousy whicli it bad ])ro- 
voked. The dreadful coidlagatioii with which 
Copenhagen was visited and laid in ashes 
towards the end of Frederick’s reign, retarded 
the operation.s of the company; but the re- 
vival of commercial coniidence, and the liberal 
and well-directed encouragement of bis suc- 

* See IHator^cal lit gistei' ; Rocueil Ilistorique (VActeSt 
Hegociaiions, Meinoires cl Traites. Pur M. llousBct, 
torn. V. p. 35 i Universal lliaiorg, vol. li. 
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ccRsor, shortly after ^<avc it an impulse which 
was attended with felicitous results. 

In a very sliort space of time order was 
restored ; the. East India house at Copenhagen, 
the dockyards, and magazines, were ])Ut 
into repair, the direct commerce with China 
established, and so judiciously conducted 
that it continued steadily to increase for several 
years after, and the trade to Tranquebar was 


better regulated, and yielded a more prolit- 
able return than it had done at any previoua 
period. 

The details connected with the after history 
of the Danish Oornj)any necessarily become 
involved in the history of the j)rogresa of the 
British Kmpire in the h\ist, and shall receive 
such passing notice as may comi)ort with their 
importance. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE MINOR EAST INDIA COMPANIES :--SAVEDISI I. PRUSSIAN, TRIESTE, AND SPANISH. 


THE SWEDISH COMPANY. 

It was to the ruin of the O.stond Company, 
that Sweden, as well as Denmark, owed the 
cstahlishment in its dominions, of an East 
India Company. Though a brave and hardy 
race, and celebrated in the earliest accounts 
we ]n»sscss of the iKjrtliern parts of the world, 
for the boldness of their ocean enterprises, 
the Swedes were among the last of the 
Eurojican nations to engage in maritime spe- 
eulations. Tlieir j)assion was uar, and in its 
pursuit they loft to the merehants of the 
iranse 1 ^)Wms whatever little commerce their 
country suppliotl, and this was almost exclu- 
sively eonlined ro the fisheries on their coasts. 

The famous (Histavus Adolphus, wliilc en- 
gaged in the war with Poland, entertained 
the design of o])eninj; a trade to thtj East 
for his sul)ject.s, and such as were desirous of 
co-operating with them, ami for that purpose 
issneil letters patent, dated at Stockholm, June 
11, U>2f); htittlie wars which sliortly after broke 
out in Ciormany, so engrossed his attention, 
tliat for the remainder of his life he liad no 
opportunity of jauing the attention it de- 
served to his enlightened and patriotic ])roject. 

Ill the reign of Christina, the learned 
daugliter of Guslavus, though some of the 
Swedes had planted a colony in North 
America, none of them made any efftU’t to 
share the wealth which abounded in eastern 
realms. 

Tlie desolation which the wars of Charles XT F. 
inllieted ou his country was not redeemed 
by the splendour of his barren victories. 
The little commerce that had previously 
struggled for existence, during his tur- 
hulont and ungenial rule was exhausted. 
Perhaps the only beneficial residt of his ad- 
venturous reign was, that many of his sub- 
jects who had lied to foreign countries to 
escape the miseries w^ar had infifeted, having 
gleaned knowledge and the fruits of their 


industry, in the following reign — when Sweden 
hegiin to recover “-returned to enrich it, and 
every oneonragement was held out to in- 
duce enterprising foreigners to visit Sweden 
and settle there. Encouraged by these fa- 
vourable indications, and otlier coneomitanL 
circumstances, one Air. Henry Konig, an 
eminent merchant at. Sto(“kliolm, pr«>|H)sed to 
form an East India Company. He submitted 
his scheme to the king and his ministers, and 
proved to their satisfaction that there were 
various parts of Asia and Africa, with which 
a trade might he remuneratively established, 
without infringing on existing treaties, or 
impinging on the possessions or interests of 
other states. He argued that Swedmi at all 
times was entitled to the common right of 
nations, of which in times past, liad she 
thought it expedient, she might have availed 
herself; that never was offered so favour- 
able an oj>portunily as the jiresent. To ensure 
success, be argued that the assistance of skilled 
and wealthy foreigners slionld be enlist(*d — 
tlie former to conduct a eonimerec whieli 
the latter would essentially servo to Initiate 
and to sustain. He assured them that lie 
knew, from his own commercial ae.ipiaintance, 
that there were eevcral eaiiitalists who 
hud withdrawn! from the Ostend (Jompany, 
anxiously on the look out for a profitable and 
safeinvcstmciit, who, if judiciously encouraged, 
would lend their zealous and efilcicnt co-ojiora- 
tion.* He succeeded in seriously iiu|)ressiiig 
both the sovereign and liis advisors w itli theas- 
Biirance that there would be no great dilliculty 
in finding both men and luonoy in prose- 
cuting this eommerec vvitli success ; and in 
aucli a manner, ns to hazard no risk of loss by 
trade, or by opj^osition from other ])o\vcrs. 
All Ilia statements having been earefully ex- 
amined, it was resolved to .autliorisc Konig 

* Unii'ersal Jfistory, vol. ii. p. 262 j Maepkersou’a 
Commercial Dictionary, 
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to asfiociatP together as many as he could find 
willing to cuter into the speculation, and, with 
the advice and consent of the senate, the king 
granted him a charter, dated June II:, 1731,* 
precisely one hundred and five years after 
letters patent, for the like purpose, were 
signed by Gustavus. 1'Iiis charter has been 
pronounced to be one of the best digested 
instruments of its kind extant. A summary 
at least of it here is essential to the compre- 
hension of what remains to be said upon the 
subject : — The king hereby concedes to Henry 
Konig and his associates, the liberty of navi- 
gating and trading to the East Indies for fifteen 
years, and with tlio inhabitants of all coun- 
tries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, with 
the Island of Japan, wherever they shall think 
proper or convenient, with this single restric- 
tion — that they slnall not trade in any port 
belonging to any jirince or state in Eurojic 
without free leave first had and obtained. 
The ships cngfiged in this traffic sliall con- 
stantly take in their lading at Gottenburg, to 
which port they shall return with all the mer- 
chandise they shall bring wdth them from the 
East Indies, and cause tlie same to be publicly 
Hold as soon as they can. Tlie said Henry 
Konig shall j)ay to the King of Sweden, 
during the said fifteen years, one hundred 
thalers for every employed in their trade, 
within six months after the return of each 
ship. The company's ships must be built in 
Sweden, and be rigged and cr|uij)ped with 
Swedish materials ; and no foreign ships or 
materials must be employed, unless it be found 
irniu’aeticable to ])rocure such in Sweden. 
The ships may be armed as the company 
think proper, and carry the Swedish flag. 
The company may make their cajatal any 
sum they think proper. They may export 
silver, bullion of all kinds, except Swedish 
coins; ami they may import all kinds of mer- 
chandise from India. Their seamen and sol- 
diers are exem])ted from being pressed into 
the king’s service; these ships are never to be 
hindered from sailing, under any pretence 
whatever; their commanders arc invested 
with the same power of maintaining discipline 
on board sliip, w'hicli the commanders of the 
king’s ships possess ; and they are authorised 
to ()})posc, by force of arms, all pirates ami 
others who may attempt to molest them in 
any part of the world. The goods imported 
by tlie company are cxemj)tcd from i)aying 
duties, except a very trifling acknowledgment 
u])on removing them. The company’s busi- 
ness is to be conducted by three directors, 
who must all be Protestants, native or natu- 
ralized subjects of Sweden, and residing in 
* Supplement au Corps, toin. ii. p, 2, andp. 303 ; Pos- 
tlethwaite’s Commercial Dictionary, 


the kingdom, and Henry Konig is named 
the first of them. If any director betrays 
his trust, or acts in any respect improperly, 
the proprietors may apply to the college of com- 
merce, w’ho are empowered to suspend him, 
in which case the proprietors are to elect 
another in his stead. All foreigners who are 
proprietors of the company’s stock, or are 
employed in their service, shall be naturalized 
on making application to the king; and 
their property shall be, on no account, lial)le 
to arrest. All other subjects of Sweden arc 
forbidden from trading within the company's 
limits, on pain of forfeiting their vessels and 
cargoes. The king promises to renew, alter, 
or enlarge the company’s privileges, if it shall 
be found necessary for promoting the pros- 
perity of their trade. 

The reason why the charter was of such 
limited duration — fifteen years — is, that it was 
thought it would be the best expedient eitlicr 
to afford an earlier opportunity of rectifying 
any imperfections incident to new under- 
takings, or to satisfy, in some degree, the 
denouncers of the scheme, many of whom 
strenuously opposed it.* Being restricte<l 
from interfering with the settlements of other 
nations, the com])auy was guarded against 
any reasonable grounds of complaint, or even 
jealousies on tlie jiart of any of tlicni, au<l 
the eflects of this precaution was seen in tlie 
very first stage of proccetlings. Their pre- 
parations were made without remonstrance or 
molestation. Two large ships were built and 
soon got ready for sea, furnislied and armed 
in the most cificient manner. Men were 
scrupulously selected for sujiercargoes. Their 
abilities, moral worth, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the duties of their office were the 
qualifications. The officers and sailors were 
selected with similar discretion. In fact, 
everything wa.s regulated \\ith judgment and 
caution, and in two years after tlie (“barter 
was granted, the Frederick and Ulrica^ so 
named from the king and queen, put out from 
the harbour of Gottenburg, to encounter tlie 
perils of the ocean in search of the produc- 
tions of Indian climes. 

The king had officially notified to the 
states -general the establishment of the com- 
pany, adding, at the same time, his earnest 
resolve to rigidly enforce the restrictions wliicli 
forbade their interference witli the trade of 
other European nations, and an assurance was 
given that he would pay ready money for what- 
ever refreshments or repairs might be wanted 
in the ports of any of his allies. He expressed 
his hopes that those moderate demands would 
he readily granted. He had to make a second 
application to elicit a rejdy, which was indeed 
• Rayaal, vol. iii. p. 40. 
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a very qualified one. Their mightinesses 
said, that tliough they c<mld not be expected 
to favour the new company, they would give 
every necessary succour to liis majesty’s sub- 
jects. As further evidence of the interest 
with which the king watched the development 
of the company, and to mark their appear- 
ance in Cliina with a special token of his 
royal favour, he invested Mr. Colin Campbell, 
tlie supercargo of the Frederick, with the 
character of his ambassador to the Emperor 
of Chinn, and some other oriental princes. 

At the starting of the company their stock 
varied from one voyage to another. It was 
said to have amounted to a quarter of a 
million of our money in 17/51^ and about two 
hundred thousand only at the last convention. 
However, there were no data accessible to 
the public by which they could accurately 
estimate it, for the accounts were never 
publicly exposed. The Swedes had in the 
first stages much less interest in the stock 
than they subsequently acquired, and in con- 
sequence of this the government deemed it 
politic to throw some mystery about it. With 
this object it was enacted that any director 
who should divulge the name of a proprietor, 
or the sum he had subscribed, should be 
suspended or even removed, and forfeit all 
the money which lie had invested in the 
speculation. This policy of concealment, which 
seems so inconceivable in a free country, 
was jicrsevered in for thirty -five years. It 
was. however, provided that twelve of the 
jiroprictors should investigate the accounts of 
the directors once in four years, but the 
auditors were nominated by themselves ; and 
in England it is known by unpleasant expe- 
rience what little security such provision 
yields. In subsccpiciit years the power of 
appointments was conveyed to the proprietors, 
and, as a matter of course, with the beneficial 
clfccts that usually attend honest inquiry and 
unrestricted publicity. As Haynal tersely 
observes, “ {Secrecy in politics is like lying ; 
it may preserve a state for the moment, but 
must certainly ruin it in the end. Both are 
only serviceable to evil-minded persons.” 

The first vessels sent out were well re- 
ceived by the Chinese, and permission was 
granted to them to establish a factory at 
Canton, on the same terms ns were enjoyed 
by the other European powers having esta- 
blishments in that city. 

At the time when the arrival of the ships 
was eagerly expected in Sweden, a letter was 
received from Mr. Campbell, conveying the dis- 

* Lc secret daas la politique est coniyio Ic mesonge : 
il sauve pour uti moment lus ctats, ct lea perd a la longue. 
L’un et i’autre n’est utile qu’aux mechans. — Fhilos, 
ei FoliL tom. iii. p. 215. [mjmme a La Ha^h, 1774. 


agreeable intelligence that on the return of the 
Frederick, as she was at the entrance of the 
Straits of Sunda, she was fired upon by seven 
Dutch vessels, captured, and led into Batavia. 
The Dutch commodore alleged that he was 
acting under the orders of his government, 
and would have captured the vessel even if 
the King of Sweden were aboard. On com- 
plaint being made by the Swedish minister to 
the states-gcneral, tliey, and also the directors 
of the Dutch East India Company, protested 
that they had never issued such orders. The 
ship was soon liberated, and an insult to the 
liiwedish flag was never after offered by the 
shij^s of the Dutch company. 'Fhe Ulrica 
rejichcd Gottenburg without any accident, 
and the voyage proved moderately profitable. 
This good commencement spirited on the 
directors to renewed exertions, and to hoj)e 
that succeeding expeditions would prove still 
more satisfactory.* They were not dis- 
aj)pointed. The way in which the servants 
of the company conducted themselves, won 
for them the esteem and favour of the native 
authorities, and inhabitants generally, of 
Canton ; and they showed themselves dis- 
posed to favour them in every possible way. 
Their trade, notwithstanding the loss of some 
of their vessels, proved exceedingly remune- 
rative to the shareholders and the nation at 
large, for by it they were enabled to exj)ort a 
considerable quantity of Swedish merchan- 
dise, and but a very inconsiderable portion of 
their oriental im|)ortation8 was consumed in 
the country. The money obtained from 
foreigners for what they exported, far ex- 
ceeded the amount of bullion transmitted to 
the Indian markets. Thus, the exchange 
was greatly in favour of Sweden, and the in- 
evitable result of such a state of things was 
soon made visible by the increase of the pre- 
cious metals, and the improved habits', social 
comforts, and increasing demand for labour. 

At home the company met with some im- 
pediments. They were obliged to take 
foreigners principally into their service, and 
there being no nation in Europe more jealous 
than the Swedes, this generated a great deal 
of discontent. The populace murmured that 
the bread wa.^ being taken out of their mouths. 
These complaints were as unjust as they 
were illiberal; those whom they directed 
their wrath against were spending their 
earnings, as a matter of course, amongst them ; 
and those against whom a plausible charge 
could be brought — the non-resident share- 
holders — were overlooked and escaped the 
popular indignation. ’J’o subdue this irra- 
tional ferment, an order was published an- 

* Macph(rson’s llistury of Furojyean Commerce noith 
India* 
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nonncing that at loa?t two-thirds of the 
seamen on hoard their ships should he native 
Swedes. As tin’s order could not he executed 
in couse(|Ucnce of the ])aueity ot native mari- 
ners, the eonnnon people, who were the great 
hulk of the nialeontents, (juiekly discovered 
the silliness of their clamour, and were at 
length eonvineed that the company hacl done 
no nnu-e than what circumstancoa juatilied and 
their ch/irter ])rivileged, ami that no undue 
jiartiality existed for the foreigners. 

In the year ITitJ the company’s charter 
was reneweil, and the term of their exclusive 
tra<le j)rolonged to the year ITtit). 

From the first estalilishment of the Swedish 
company, every ])artner was at liherty to 
withdraw his capital upon the termination of 
the particular voyage for which it was in- 
vested, and hence arose the fluctuations 
alreatly noticed. Exjieriencing the injurious 
effects of this precarious state of their stock, 
it was agreed, in the year that from 

that time forwnnl it sliould ho flx(Ml and jier- 
nianent, and that any proprietor wishing to 
witlidraw should, as in other joint-stock com- 
panies in Europe, find a jmrehaser. At the 
same time the king, to enahlc the company to 
maintain its position against the rivalry of the 
Prussian trade recently established at I'hnhden, 
agreed to a commutation duty of twenty jier 
cent, upon the value of tl\c East fiidia go<»ds 
consumed within the kingdom, instead of the 
lastage duty, liithcrto paid hy every ship for 
each voyage. Hut in the year 17t»o, when 
the charter was nearly expired, the govern- 
ment not only rcsume(l tin' lastage duly, hut 
also demandeil the arrears alleged to he due 
since 17511. Thi.s was not the only attempt 
made hy the government to obtain a partici- 
pation in the ]>roflts. A renewal of the 
charter was granted in 1700 for a term of 
twenty years, and as a consideration for this 
favour the company were »ihliged to lend to 
the state above one hnmlrcd thousand pounds 
sterling, at six per cent, interest. As a secu- 
rity for this, they were allowed to retain in 
their hands the (hity ])ayahle upon every fillip, 
till the whole of that debt was lirpiidated. 

The chief trade was witli China, and the 
commerce of that vast kingdom and those to 
the east of it, being looked upon hy the other 
European nations, as merely incidental to 
their Indian trade, was the cause why the 
Swedes were permitted to pursue it without 
interruption and jealousy. Four-fifths of 
imports were teas, the consumption of which 
was very small indeed in Sweden, owing to 
the check it received hy the imposition of a 
tax of not less than twenty-five per cent. All 
the rest of their imports were exported on 
paying to the- state eight per cent, on the 


produce of the sales. By far the largest 
quantity of tons thus sold fell into the hands 
of foreigners — and realized ready money — 
chiefly for the purpose of being smuggled 
into Great Hritaiii. I'liis clandestine trade was 
carried on with very great snccess for years, 
till it received its death-blow in the year 
1781 hy the passing of an act for lowering 
the duties on teas. The produce of these 
public sales was variable, of course influenced 
hy the number and tonnage of the vessels 
engaged in it, and hy the demand. Raynal 
says it may he affirmed that it has scarcely 
ever fallen below two millions of livres,* and 
has never risen higher than five millions. f 

THE PRUSSIANS IN INDIA. 

T'he name of Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia will live — with his faults and his virtues 
— in the grateful remembrance of a ])eo|ile, it 
may he said peoplcH, whom he raised from a 
state of (Icjiression to he a kingdom, great 
in its victories, great in its iiitellcetiial j)ro- 
gress, great in the councils of the greatest 
nations, and great in its alliances, political 
and matrimonial. 

Having enlarged and secured his dominion, 
he was deliberating on the best means of cn- 
ricliing it, when a fortunate event put him in 
possession of East hViesland, in 1711. This 
province contains the city and ])ort of Emh- 
den, the only one he jiossesscd in his domi- 
nions, and tin’s he proposed to make tlic seat 
of a llourishing trade with India. Emhdcn 
is the capital of the little province of P]ast 
lM*iealand. It is a considerable sea])ort, now 
belonging to Hanover, situated on the river 
Ems, or Emhs, at its influx into the North 
Sea, at the Bay of Dolhirt. About three 
centuries ago it was reckoned one of the best 
ports ill Europe. The English, eompelled to 
abandon Antwerp, had made it the centre of 
their relations with the continent. The Dutch 
had for a long- time eii<lcavonred to appro- 
priate it, hnt in vain. At length it excited 
their jealousy to fiueh a degree, that they 
attcmptetl to fill uj) the ])ort. It eomiiiands 
all the essentials to entitle it to he the cmj) 0 - 
riuni of a great trade. The only inconveni- 
ence it seemed to labour under as the scat of 
Prns.sian commerce was its distance from the 
hulk of the Prussian dominions, and the delay 
which would be incurred in succouring it in 
an emergency ; hut Frederick was of opinion 
that the terror of his name would ho its pro- 
tection, and in this persuasion ho established 
there the East India Company. 

To further his views, he decided on the 
incorporation of an East India Company, and 
for the accomplishment of this ho held out 
* £83,833 6j. 8rf. t £20,833 6.?. 8^/. 
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liopca of encouragement to foreigner?. The 
expectation of royal patronage, particularly 
from a prince of his great rc])Utation, speedily 
brought around him several rea<ly to co-ope- 
rate with him in the maturing of his ]>roject. 
These were mostly composed of Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, and Frenchmen, Avho set at de- 
fiance tlio restrictions which their respec- 
tive governments had framed to prevent their 
subjects from joining any such alien specu- 
lations. 

The new' Prussian com])any was incorpo- 
rated under the title of tlio Asiatic or China 
Comj)any, on tlic lltli of September, 
for the term of fifty years. The charter states 
that during that period they were j)rivileged 
to send two ships every year to Cliiiia. All 
goods injported by them and sold to foreigners, 
might be exported with«jut being subject to 
dues; and the company miglit export any article 
manufactured in the king’s dominions without 
]):iying any duty. Foreigners siibseribing to 
the <*nmpany’s capital acquired all the privi- 
leges of Prussian subjects. Nol»lcmeu might 
Hubscribe witlunit derogating from tlicir dig- 
nity. All eonntries to be con([uered by tliem 
were to be their own projierty. I'hey were 
also iiivestc'd with the ])rivilego of carrying 
(-11 scNcral manufaetiires, and the herring, 
cod, and whale fislieries, and to trade in all 
])Iaces where their vessels could have free 
access, t^c. tS:(\ 

111 the course of four or five years the 
eonipany dispatched six ships to China; hut 
it is jissiTted ■ and there arc very strong 
groiiinls h>r n<lopting tlio statement — that 
very inefiicicut, if not ini])i'opor agents, were 
entrusted with the niaiiagcmont, for of all the 
Enroj)ean adventures in those days of profit 
and plunder in the Fast the Prussian company 
alone were unfortunate. On winding u|) their 
accounts, when the war put an cud to their 
commerce, in they discovered that 

their profits amounted to one-half per cent, in 
the year. 

On the Ist of January, 17oI^, the king 
cslahlished a Boeond company, also at Emb- 
dcii, for trading to Bengal, and the countries 
adjacent tliereto, during the space of twenty 
years, and v/ith permission to send as many 
vessels as they pleased. The usual privileges 
of joint-stock companies Averc granted to 
them, including the power to make their own 
laws, to choose tlieir directors, subject, how- 
ever, to his majesty’s a|)j)roval. 

The capital was limited to one million 
Brandenburg crowns, in shares of five huu- 
dred crowns each. The formation of the 
original company could not he •completed : 
and some otlicr persons, with the king’s per- 
mission, obtained the charter, and opened 


subscriptions at Enibdoii, Breslau, Konigs- 
berg, Magdeburg, Antwerp, and Hamburg. 
They proposed to send one or two sliijis on 
experimental trips to Bengal as soon as the 
funds subscribed would admit. 

After several delays a ship was dispatched 
to Bengal, and a faefory established there. 
It was cast away in the (langcs in the year 
17ofi. In the year 1701 the second was 
sent out by the comjmny to look for the 
remains of the first. Tliis was not attended 
with success; no profits were realized, and 
all ho])Cs of establishing a trjulc with that 
part of India abandoneil. 'JJic Asiatic or 
China Company, liowever, continued to carry 
on some kind of trade with China ; but even- 
tually Fmbdcn itself reverted to the possession 
of llanover, and Prussia ceased to have any 
interest in it. 

TTTE IMPERIAL COMPANY OF TRIESTE. 

'^riiis company owes its existence to one 
William Bolts,* an Fftglisliinan, who. having 
served in Imlia, ami being dismissed the ser- 
vice of the Fuglihli East India Comj)any, 
transferred bis allegiance to INlaria ’riicresii, 
the Empress of Anstriii, and was received by 
Inn* as one of her subjects. In testimony of 
Ilia gratitude, be laid before her a ])roposal 
for establishing a trade wilb Africa ami the 
East Indies, and to make one of her porta at 
tlio head of the A^lriatic the scat of it, and 
thus obviate any objection, on the score of 
treaties, which might be started against such 
an establishment in the Netherlands. ’I’o 
enable him to earrv his project into effect, he 
solicited the ompross to lot him Iiave an 
as^^ortment of metals, canmm, and small arms, 
from the inqierial mines and inami factories, 
to the amount of one hundred ami eiglity 
thousand iiorins, and to allow liim two years 
for the payment. 

The scheme was received with royal favour, 
and a charter conceded, dated the fith of 
dune, 177o, whoreliy lie Avas authorized, 
during the sjiace of ten years, to carry on a 
trade, Avith vessels under the imperial flag, 
from the Austrian ports in the Adriatic to 
Persia, India, China, and Africa ; t() trans- 
port negro slaves from Africa to America; to 
take goods upon freight either for the impc'rial 
ports or any others hn* account of foreigners, 
AAdiose pro[)orties sliall not be liable to confis- 
cation, even if they should belong to nations 

* Mr. Bolts arrived in Beng.il in the year 17t»p; he 
resigned liis appointment in the eonipany ’s s^crvicc in 
I7fi0. Finding that he propo'-cd remaining in India in 
detiiince of their regnlntioiia, tliey were obliged to make 
use of the powers vested in them by parliament, to scud 
him home. 

t This Avas condoned by the empress’s successor. 
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at war with her; to take posBCSfiion in the 
queen’s name of any territories which he 
might obtain from the princes of India : and 
the charter declared that the vessels belong- 
ing to him should be exempted from arrest 
or detention at all times, whether of peace or 
war ; and that he should be provided with 
necessary passports, and care taken to obtain 
redress for him if attacked or molested. 

bolts took into partncrsliip Charles Proli 
and Company, of Antwerp, merchants, to the 
extent of one -third of the business. It was 
agreed that two ships were to be got ready, 
loaded at Leghorn and Trieste, and that 
Bolts was to accompany them, for the pur- 
pose of establishing factories and commercial 
relations in India, leaving the charter in the 
hands of his partners, who were to open a 
house of India trade in Trieste. Bolts pro- 
ceeded to London, and there bought a ship. 
When he got to sea he superseded the Eng- 
lish captain, hoisted the imperial colours, and 
sailed into Lisbon. There his crew was 
seized upon, and carried off by an English 
frigate. Nothing daunted, he soon collected 
another, composed of Italians, arrived in 
Leghorn, and thence steered for India. 
Having founded three Victories on the coast of 
Malabar, one on the Nicobar Island, and one 
at Dclagoa, on the coast of Africa, he returned 
with three ships to Leghorn, in May, 1781. 

The success of this adventure so pleased 
the Grand -duke of Tuscany, that he granted 
a charter to Bolts, which .secured to him 
the exclusive trade between ’ruscany and 
all the islands beyond the Capo Verde 
Islands, to bo conducted with two ships under 
Tuscan colours. 

So far successful, and favoured by two 
princes, his fortune seemed to be guaranteed; 
but such was not the case. On the contrary, 
he found himself much embarrassed. ^Phis, 
as he vepreaents the matter, was entirely 
owing to the want of faith on the side of his 
partners. Whoever was to blame, as soon as 
hi.s creditors heard of his success, they crowded 
to Leghorn, and seized on his three ships and 
cargoes. To release himself from this posi- 
tion, he was obliged to involve himself still 
furtlier with the firm, and ceded to M. Proli 
and Company the imperial charter, and also 
tlie Tuscan cliarter, in order to raise a joint- 
stock of two million florins; he further re- 
nounced any right he might have in the 
profits made by the ships they had sent to 
China, except a commission of two per cent, 
upon the gross sales of the cargoes ; and ho 
took upon himself the liabilities of a ship 
called the Grand-duke of Tiiscani/, with her 
cargo, which had been seized at the Capo of 
Good Hope by the French and Dutch in 1781, 


and also of another vessel expected from 
Malabar. For these advantageous conces- 
sions the firm, ‘Mn friendship,” lent him 
£6280 16s. 8cf., at five per cent, interest, to 
pay off a debt contracted on the joint account, 
and agreed that he should be at liberty to 
send two ships to India or China on his 
own sole account, only paying to them a rate 
of commission of six per cent, on the gross 
amount of the cargoes in Euroj)C. This 
agreement was confirmed by Joseph II., wdio 
also authorized them to raise the sum of two 
millions of florins, the proposed amount of the 
capital of the now Imperial Company of 
Trieste for the Commerce of Asia. 

Proli and Company immediately opened 
subscriptions to raise this capital. The exist- 
ing stock they valued at one million of florins, 
and for the remaining million they offered 
shares at one thousand florins each. They 
declared themselves directors at Antwerp, 
and Bolts, and another not yet elected, direc- 
tors at 'I'rieste. 

At a meeting of the partners — the only one 
ever held — in September, 1781, it was pro- 
posed to send out six ships for China and 
India, two for the cast coast of Africa, and 
tliree for the Northern Whale Fi.shcry, and 
Broli and Co. engaged to ju-ocure the money, 
and were authorized to do so. 

In November, 1786, Bolts, on his own ac- 
count, fitted out a large vessel for the north- 
west coast of America, to take advantages of 
the fur trade, there newly opened, and to 
convey the cargo to China. He proposed 
that the ship should pass round Cape Horn, 
and after loading at Nootka, and selling the 
furs in China, return to Europe by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and thus have the honour 
of accomplishing the first Austrian circum- 
navigation of the world. The measures which 
he adopted promised an assurance of success. 

To superintend the voyage Bolts had en- 
gaged four officers, the companions of Cook in 
his perilous wanderings ; five naturalists were 
also engaged to extend the demesne of science ; 
and a Bermudian sloop was purchased to serve 
as a tender, but these preparations were all frus- 
trated, as Bolts asserts, by the malicious intri- 
gues of his brother directors, whereby he 
sustained an enormous loss, and was obliged 
to engage the ship in another way. 

The other directors were not inactive in April, 
1782. They boasted they had six million 
florins at command, and six ships under the 
Austrian flag in active service; but their 
ardour was somewhat moderated by the intel- 
ligence which about this time reached them, 
that their factory at Delagoa had been de- 
stroyed by the Portuguese, who claimed a 
right to that territory. Five of the company’s 
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vessels arrived from China, at Ostend in 
1784:, ^Yhich had been made a free port by 
the emperor on his visit there in 1781. But 
tlie fortunate arrival of so many ships, with 
nearly three millions and a half pounds of tea, 
besides other goods, was counterbalanocd by 
the loss of the TmjKrial Eagle, which was 
arrested by the creditors, and involved the 
loss of three hundred thousand florins. This 
disheartened several of the shareholders, and 
induced them to withdraw. Their stock was 
sold at thirty-five per cent, below par, and 
afterwards the holders were more unfortu- 
nate still, for in the year following the com- 
l)any was declared bankrupt to the amount 
of ten million florins. 

This company encountered no opposition 
from the jealousy of the other nations of Europe 
with the exception of the petty kingdom of 
Portugal; and, in all human probability, its 
success had been lu’illiant, were it not for the 
jealousy and differences of Bolts, and the co- 
partners 

TIJR SPANIARDS JN INDIA. 

The latest of the nations in Europe which 
established commercial intercourse with India 
was Hpain, though the 8])aniards were the 
first after the Portuguese who crossed the 
L’acifio, and navigated the Indian Ocean. 

In tlie fifteenth century, while the Portu- 
guese were energetically prosecuting their 
iliscoverios, extending their trade, and estab- 
lishing their power in the East, their neigh- 
bours, the Spaniards, were, with e(pial activity 
and success, securing boundless treasures in 
the We st,'*^ Columbus having added the newly 
discovered western continent to its dominions. 
There was no state to dispute the sovereignty 
of file vast extent of sea and land to which 
they claimed a right, nor did either power 
then a])prehend that — by the giant strength 
of the sluggish denizens of the swamps of the 
Lowlands or the isolated inhabitants of the 
isles of the West — those splendid demesnes 
would bo rudely torn from their grasp ; and 
confidently they calculated when the sove- 
reign pontiff, ill the plenitude of his assumed 
temporal dictatorship, had decided that i 
meridian drawn from the north to the south 
throe hundred and seventy leagues westward 
of Cape de Verde, shouhl bound the mutua 
])osse83ions and right of maritime discovery 
of the two kingdoms, f that no son of mother 
church would impiously dispute so venerable 
an adjustment. 

Several years elapsed after the discovery 

* Rnynal’s Hisloire des ElahlissemenU dans Us Indes, 
torn. ii. p. 236. , 
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•y Columbus of America, before an attempt 
^vas made to explore the ocean which it was 
conjectured extended far away to the west 
fit. Vasco Nunez de Balboa, a Spanish 
adventurer, guided by some Indians, was 
.he first European who was gratified by be- 
holding its broad expanse. This occurred in 
151 3. The court of Spain, in 151 5, di.siiatched 
Jnan Diaz de Solis, who had previously sailed 
long the con.st of Drazil, to attempt a ])ns- 
sage to the South Sea and to India along 
the southern shore, part of the rcc.cntl}'' 
liscovered continent.* Thisexpodition proved 
lisastrous : in an encounter with the Indians 
11 the banks of tlie 11 io do la Plata many 
of his followers were slain, and tlie survivors 
returned to Spain. 

A second attempt was made to reach India 
from a Spanish settlement on tlie southern 
coast of Mexico. Vessels were fitted out for 
the voyage ; but unfortunately ibe timber 
made use of in their construction was so 
subject to he wormcaten, that in a few weeks 
they ceased to bo seaworthy, and thus termi- 
nated tlic.se preparations. 

It was reserved for Fernando do IMagal- 
hancs (Magellan) to attempt this with suc- 
cess. Notwithstanding the recent arbitration 
of the pope, the line of demarcation was not 
so definitely drawn as to obviate the origin 
of disputes. The splendid empire scciireil in 
Asia to Manuel of Portugal excited the jea- 
lousy of his brother Fernando, King of Cas- 
tile, and ho made several fruitless attempts 
to ho allowed to participate in its advan- 
tages. After the death of that prince a dis- 
affected Portuguese, who had served Alanuel 
with distinction both in Ethiopia and India, 
and complained — perhaps not without cause — 
that royalty’s rewards were not commensu- 
rate with the perils encountered and the re- 
sults realized, fled to the court of Castilp, and 
there succeeded, perhaps with little effort, 
in impressing on the new king, Charles V. 
of Austria, that, by the division made with 
the ])npal lino, the Molucca Islands geogra- 
phically belonged to Spain. To these he 
also proposed a shorter route than that by 
the Cape of Good Hope — namely, by the 
Brazils. In August, 1519, he set out with 
five ships, with absolute power over the 
crews. Steering towards the C^auaries, he 
doubled the Cape do Verde, passed the islands 
of that name, and boldly steered into the 
limitless waste of the Western Ocean. Ho 
coasted along the sliores of Brazil, daunted 
by no dangers of unknown waters, warring 
elements, mutinous crews, or tierce gigantic 
Patagonians, whose naturally large physical 

* Mnephersou’s History of European Commerce in the 
Ettst, p. 31U. 
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proportions were o.xtr»'ivui?antIy exaggerated 
by tlie nervous leiirs of liis apprehensive 
followers, lie jjassod the laud of giants j 
and in Scpteiiihcr, loL'O, arrived at a cape 
which he called alter the eleven tlumsand 
virgins, ainl then entered the fearful straits 
Avhich iimnortalisc his name and his toils. 
Passing through a series of perils of more 
than romantic interest, he at length reached 
the Phili|)])ine IshindH, after a passage of 
lilteen Jiundrcd leagues. Jicre he lost his 
\aluahle life in a contlict between two native 
chiefs, the (pnirrel of one of whom he was 
imprudently induced to espouse. Only 
one — the \urtoriu — of his six vessels re- 
turned to Sjaiin ; she arrived there in Sep- 
tember, bringing home a cargo of 

spices taken in at the Molucca Islands, and 
with only eighteen men, survivors of the 
battles and voyages, wdio, having returned 
by the Cape of Got)d Hope, had the honour 
of being the first circumnavigators of the 
globe. Had Magalhanos returned, he w’as to 
have a patent for exclusive trading, for the 
period of ten years, with the countries which 
he bhonld have discovered. “ If,” says Dun- 
ham, — and he is perfectly justified in making 
the observation, — “the object of the ex})edi- 
tiou failed through the catastrophe of its 
lefider, he will bo considered by ]>ostcrity as 
by far the most iintlaunled, and in many 
respects the most extraordinary man, that 
ever traversed an unknown sea.” 

The l*ortugueso wx*ro startled by the dis- 
covery of this new’’ route to Asia, the claims 
laid to the Moluccas, and the endless preten- 
sions which, hy ])ossil>ility, might arise out 
of them; hut (’harles, who w'as now not only 
King of Spain, and sovereign of the seven- 
teen rich [)rovinces of the Netherlands, hut 
also Emperor of Germany, w^as t(s) jiow’erful 
to be intluenccd by threats or aggressions. 
Three huiulred ami fifty thousand ducats of 
gohl, were ])aid to Spain in consideration of 
its desisting from further trading in those 
oriental regions ; how’ever, the right was 
reserved of resuming that trade on the repay- 
ment of the money advanced. 4'he bargain 
was concluded hy a tieaty oxccuteil at Sara- 
gossa, oil the 22iul of April, 15211. 

By this treaty the commerce of the Mo- 
luccas, or Spice Islands, w’as secured to Por- 
tugal as lung as it continued independent of 
Spain. On the union of these kingdoms some 
time after, the J^ortngiiese settlements, as 
dependencies on Spain, w'ere exposed to the 
hostilities of the English and Dutch, who 
Avere engaged in w’ar against the latter power. 
The Portuguese, however, woie expelled from 

* Dunham’s ( 2 /* and Pui'iu^uf, \oI. iii. 
I>. 312. 


the Moluccas at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth ccutury. 

Several subsequent efforts were made to 
find out a shorter route than by the Straits 
of IMagellan, but without success. The Spa- 
niards were, therefore, confined to carrying 
on the trade wdth the Spice Islands from their 
lately established settlements on the western 
sliores of America. The commodities of the 
East and West wxro transported hy land 
carriage across the narrow Isthmus of Panama. 

In 151)4 the Philippine Islands w’cre brought 
under the dominion of Spain by Miguel Lopez 
de liCgnspi. In the island of Zebu he founded 
a towm called San Miguel ; and in the island 
of Lcuconia he erected Manilla, destined to 
become the cajiital of the Spanish dominions 
in the Eastern seas, and was greatly enriched 
hy the cominci’ce with America, China, and 
other rich countries and islands. It is called 
hy the Spaniards the pearl of the East. 

The branch of commerce w’hieh is most 
cultivated at IManilla is with Acapulco, in 
Mexico, ^'hither shi])3 arc sent annually, 
called galleons, ^riic origin of this tratle is 
rather curious, and is sufficiently imj)ortaiit 
to justify a passing notice, it is thus told 
hy Maepherson: — “The missionaries whom 
Philip II., ill his zeal for the ])roj)agatii>ii of 
the Catholic religion, had sent to convert the 
natives of the Philippine Islands, rejiresented 
to him that they could not perform the sacri- 
fice of the mass for want of flour and wine, 
and they proposed and rcfiiiested that those 
iiecossary articles should be brought to them 
from Acapulco, the nearest Spanish port on 
the continent of America. The king, not- 
withstanding a strenuous ojiposition made hy 
the council of the Indies, acceded to the pro- 
posal of the niisflionarics, and licensed the 
viceroy of Mexico to send every year a vessel 
to Manilla loaded with flour and wine, and 
gave strict orders that no other merchan- 
dise wiiatover should he carried to or from 
JManiila. After the importation of the flour 
and wine had gone on for some years in 
strict oh.servance of the royal mandate, the 
viceroys of Mexico and Manilla agreed among 
them.selvcs that the annual vessel, instead of 
returning quite empty to Acapulco, should 
carry a ]>arcel of Chinese and Indian silks and 
cotton piece goods to be sold for their joint 
account. VVlien the energy of the Spanish 
government declined, the vigilance of the 
council of India relaxed, or perhaps their 
complaisance to the viceroys increased; in 
consequence of this, the trade of carrying 
oriental merchandise to Acapulco w’as jiursucd 
to such an^cxtcnt ns to require two ships of 
from fifteen to eighteen liiindied tons hurthen, 
which arrived annually at Acapulco, heavily 
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freighted with rich Btuffa of every kind, and 
also linens made in China, in imitation of the 
French fabrics ; diamonds, pearls, spicerics, 
drugs, tea, porcelain, <Src., sufficient for the 
consumption of the great province of Mexieo. 
The returns consisted of cochineal, confec- 
tions, mercery goods, some European trin- 
kets, and the original articles, flour and 
wine ; but the chief part of the return cargo 
was uniformly silver, to the amount of five or 
six milli(m dollars. This trade, begun by the 
two viceroys for their own emolument, appears, 
upon the subsequent augmentation of it, to 
have been shared by the inhabitants, and 
became very prejudicial to the trade between 
Spain and Mexico by supplying the colonists 
with an innumerable variety of articles of 
Indian and Chinese manufacture, which, by 
their superior clicapness, and most of them 
also by their superior beauty, rendered the 
rival European fabrics in a great measure 
unsaleable, and very much impaired the 
king’s revenue — not only by the deficiency 
of the duty ui)on merchandise exported from 
the kingdom, but also by depriving bim of 
his share of the silver, which would be im- 
ported into 8pain if not diverted to IManilla, 
whence it was carried to India and China.” 

In consequence of this state of things, it 
was often a subject of serious consideration 
to Spaniflli governments whether it would not 
be to the interest of the mother country to 
abandon the Philippine Islands. 

To this pretlisposition is to be attributed 
the policy adopted by the Spanish monarchy 
ill 1720, which, reluctant to relinquish the 
sovereignty of so many islands, yielded to the 
remonstrance of the council, and the perse- 
vering clamours of the mcrclianta, and im- 
])()Hod a strict prohibition of the use of 
OJiineso and Indian manufactures. This 
arbitrary measure produced great dissatisfac- 
tion ; and after a long controversy the colonists 
at length succeeded in procuring its reversal 
in the year 173I-. 

Up to this date there was no direct trade 
with India, if wo overlook the interval from 
loHO to lOlO, during which Portugal was a 
portion of the Spanish dominions. Indeed, a 
direct trade w^as forbidden by the treaty of 
Munster, concluded in the year 1G48, whereby 
it was agreed between the King of Spain and 
the states-geiieral that neither of them should 
use the East India trade in •any other manner 
than was then practised — that is to say, that 
the Dutch should only sail by the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Spaniards only from 
their settlements in America. Spain faith- 
fully abided by this arrangement^ and never 

* M.ic])hers(Mi*B Uisloru of European Commerce with 
India, p. 321, 


made an attempt to infringe upon it till the 
year 1733, when a royal charter was granted 
to Don Emanuel de Arriaga and his asso- 
ciates, under the name of The Royal Com- 
I'ANY OF THE PiiiLirriNE Islands, vesting in 
them during a period of twenty years the 
exclusive privilege of sailing to both sides of 
Africa, and to all the countries beyond the 
Gape of Good Hope. They were empowered 
to carry the royal colours upon their ships, 
which were exempted from all duties, in the 
same inuiiner as if they actually belonged to 
the royal navy, their officers also being on a 
footing of equality with those of that service. 
They were allowed to export bullion without 
paying any duty. The company w’ere to pay 
at Cadiz a duty of eight per cent, on spices, 
and five per cent, on all other descriptions of 
goods imported by them. The capital was 
fixed at four thousand shares of one thousand 
dollars each, to bo subscribed at Cadiz. 1"ho 
business of the company wuis confined to nine 
directors, appointed by the king, each of them 
possessing twenty-five shares in the company. 
The king subscribed for four hundred shares, 
constituting a tenth of the capital. 

It has been alleged that there never existed 
&.houa yic?c intention of engaging in commerce, 
but that that company was concocted for more 
stock -jobbing projects. There is no evidence 
to sustain this condemnatory accusation. It is 
far more probable that its progress was 
stopped by the failure of the galleons, and the 
intrigues of the (Chinese merchants in the 
Philip])ines. 

Another interval of thirty years elapsed 
without an effort, but in the end of the year 
17fi4, the Jiuoi Consejo, a king’s ship sailed 
from Cadiz, and ])assing the forbidden Capo,*^ 
arrived at Manilla, and returned in 170fi, with 
a cargo of eastern produce, ’riiii tccii more 
voyages followed in the same route, the last 
of which was comjdeted in 1781. 

At this time the charter of the royal Guis- 
puzcoaii Com]mny of Caraccas exj)ired, and it 
was deemed a favourable opportunity, with 
the aid of ihcir disengaged capital, of esta- 
blishing a company W’hich would embrace 
the commerce of both continents. The schenio 
was sanctioned by the king, and a very liborjd 
chapter granted, dated i\lnrch 10, 17vSo, con- 
sisting of one hundred articles, of uhich the 
following are the most important: — “’run 
Royal Company of the Philip cin km is esta- 
blished for twenty-five years. — The capital is 
to consist of eight millions of ‘ pesos sencillos’j* 
divided into thirty-two thousand shares of two 
hundred and fifty pesos each, to which all jier- 
eons, of \vhatcvcr description, not excepting 

* ^faqilicrson, p. 321. 
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ecclesiastics, either individually, or corporately 
may be admitted to subscribe. — The king 
subscribes a million of dollars for himself and 
his sons, besides his stock in the Caraccas 
Company, and he hopes that the National 
Rank of San Carlos, and the other bank in 
Spain and the Havannaa, will show their zeal 
for the prosperity of the nation, and the ad- 
vancement of its commerce, by subscribing 
largely. — TJio Caraccas Company shall be in- 
cr.rporatod into the I'liilippine Company, and 
all their stock be brought into the capital at 
a lair valuation. — The prosperity of the Phi- 
lippine Islands being one of the principal 
motives which induced the king, in his 
j)atcriial love for his subjects, to establish the 
Company, three thousand shares, shall be re- 
served for the inhabitants of those islands of 
every description, whether Spaniards or 
Indiana, whether individuals or communities, 
to subscribe for them at any time within two 
years after the publication of the company’s 
charter within the islands. — The shares may 
be transferred by indorsements, as is prac- 
tised in those of the National Rank, and at 
such i)rices as the parties may agree for.” The 
company were prohibited from raising money 
upon interest; but if a greater capital were re- 
quired, they, with the king's permission, might 
raise an additional sum by a subscription 
among themselves. A statement of the com- 
pany’s affairs was ordered to be published 
for the information of all concerned, and 
copies to be forwarded to the agents in the 
Indies and the Philipjanes. During the term 
of the charter no Spanish vessel, except of 
the royal navy, or of the company, had per- 
mission to go to the Philippine Islands or to 
India, and no ships but those of the company 
were privileged to sail direct from Spain to 
the ports of South America, the Philippines, 
or India. The company’s shij)3 might trade 
to the other Spanish domii.ioiis in America, 
as other Spanish subjects do, without any 
exclusive privilege. The company might 
carry silver or merchandise to the ports of 
Asia, paying two per cent, on foreign goods, 
and nothing on Spanish goods or money. 
They might ship every kind of oriental goods, 
not excepting piece goods of silk and cotton 
of every description, at the port of Hanilhi 
for Spain, without paying any duty. On 
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their arrival in Spain, they should pay four 
per cent, rated on the current prices, and a 
drawback of three and a half per cent, was 
allowed on re-exportation. The law’s formerly 
promulgated for prohibiting the admission of 
muslins and other cotton goods, were repealed 
with respect to those imported by the com- 
pany. For the encouragement of the Phi- 
lippines, their products were exempted from 
duty, w’heii borne directly to Sp.ain. 'J'hc 
business was to be conducted by a junta of 
government, or direction authorised by the 
king, and consisting of three directors chosen 
by the king, three by the company, two by 
the National Rank, two by the Rank “ de los 
Gremios” two by the Rank of IJavaniia, and 
one by the Rank of Seville (if those bodies 
should hold a sufficient amount of stock), and 
also two stockholders, being in all twelve 
directors. The king’s secretary was em- 
powered to summon a meeting of the junta, 
wdicn he saw fit, and to act as president. 

The project w’as far from being approved 
of by the people of Manilla. They did all 
in their power to injure and bring it into 
discredit. The discouraging reception wdiich 
they experienced, liow’evor, did not daunt the 
agents who arrived. They applied themselves 
to direct the industry of the ahorgiues to the 
cultivation of indigo, cotton, pepper, and silk, 
which they intended to make the staples of 
the trade of the Philippines. 

In I78y, permission was extended to all 
Euroqican vessels to import into Manilla every 
kind of Asiatic goods, but by no means 
European, and to receive in return the mer- 
chandise of Spain, Spanish America, and the 
Pliilippines, and any foreign merchandise im- 
portcil by the company. This permission 
W’as to extend to three years. 

With royal favour, large contributions by 
the king, the extensive privileges conceded, 
and its wide range of commercial operations, 
this company did nothing worthy of its inau- 
guration. It is true, cummcrce w'as very inucli 
deranged by the w'ar which w’as occasioned by 
the memorable French revolution; but it must 
be said to their credit, that with the proceeds of 
the few cargoes which arrived, and the sale 
of their stored merchandise, they paid off tlie 
money they had borrow^ed, and some dividends 
of from five to seven per cent. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

FRENCH ENTERPRISE IN INDIA AND THE EAST, TO THE TIME OF THE FORMATION OF 
“THE PERPETUAL COMPANY OF THE LNDIES.” 


Op all the European nations attracted to the 
East, there is not one whose history is so in- 
terwoven witli that of tlio English in their 
Asiatic transactions as our gallant neighbours 
the French. In Europe the two nations 
have been always rivals, and, with very brief 
intervals, belligerents. There were many 
interests purely Asiatic, which aggravated the 
causes of (luarrcl, involved hostilities at home, 
and embittered national antipathies. The dire 
consequences of these rivalries are to be read 
in the jealousies, intrigues, and fierce, and for 
some time dubious, conflicts that were main- 
tained for supremacy in India. The narra- 
tion of these will necessarily form an inte- 
resting and considerable portion of this work. 
It is not consistent 'with the phan proposed 
to do more in this chapter than to epitomise 
the history of the pertinent events which 
attended the arrival of the French in India, 
and briefly to trace their progress, until they 
are placed face to face with their great, per- 
sistent, and victorious opponents, whence the 
records of their deeds commingle. 

Though the French w'ere amongst the 
latest of the European maritime powers to 
avail themselves of the immense field of wealth 
throw'll open by the discovery of the ocean 
passage to India, it is a singular fact, not 
generally known, that they w’ere nearly as 
early in their discoveries as any nation of the 
W'est. In the reign of Jjouis XII., and in the 
month of July, 150;), Sieur de Gonncville, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and dis- 
covered a great country to which he gave 
the name of the Southern Indies. He re- 
mained there for six months, and brought 
home w'ith him a young noble of that country.* 
The extraordinary talcs 'which w’ere circu- 
lated of the luxuriant productions of the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish discoveries, the rich 
cargoes arriving from them, the amount of 
wealth w'hich they drew from the eager pur- 
chasers of every part of Europe, and the con- 
BC(piencc to which the fortunate kingdom 
above mentioned had reached, did not affect 
the excitable inhabitants of France. The cause 
of this apparent indifference is to be sought 
in the facts, that the French people, w’arlike 

'* Mciiioires tonchnni VElahJissement d'unc Mission 
Chix*jenne dans Ic Troisihne Monde t presen/e iiN. S. P, 
le Pape^ Alexandre VIII. parvne EcclesiadiqueOrighmire 
de celle eneme Terre: ICfiH, 8ro. Declaration da {.\ipi~ 
taine Gon?toville, dated Juillet 19, 1305. 


in temperament, w^ere absorbed by the con- 
flict in which they were then engaged, and 
had neither inclination nor time for the cul- 
tivation of commerce, and many of the other 
arts of peace. The period referred to was 
one chequered with civil discord, and in addi- 
tion to this, some of its waiters say, that 
France, with its rich, salubrious, ami extensive 
territories, had not the same incentives as the 
inhabitants of the limited domains of England 
and Holland. But a better reason still is 
that France was not a maritime pow'cr, nor 
had it the facilities to become so in an etjual 
degree. The British, Dutch, and Danes w’crc 
inured to the dangers of a rough sea, ami 
prepared to seek fortune in the teeth of billow 
and gale. 

One of the ablest princes that have ruled 
France, w^aa Francis I. His comprehensive 
mind perceived the advantages which would 
result from the cultivation of foreign com- 
merce. He proposed to his subjects the bene- 
fits which w'ould flow from it, and exhorted 
them to undertake long voyages. The last 
of his immediate descendants, Henry III., w'as 
equally alive to its importance. In 1578, he 
issued an edict in which he pressed the same 
views, but with little success. In the roign 
of Henry 1\'., an adventurer, Gerard Leroi,* 
a native of Flanders, wlio had been several 
times to India in the service of Holland, 
presented himself in France, and offered 
his services as a ])ilot, in the event that 
an East Imlia Comj>any should be formed. 
This offer was accepted, and the company 
accordingly incorporated under the' king’s 
letters patent granting an exclusive right of 
trade for fifteen years, on the setting out of 
their first ship. The enthusiasm with which 
the proposal of Ijcroi was first greeted soon 
cooled, as is unfortunately too often the ra.se; 
{ind the comjmny was dissolved without 
realizing any of those brilliant expectations 
which liad been ijromised and were antici- 
pated: indeed it did not oven initiate a pro- 
mising movement. Leroi, wlio fully understood 
the benefits wliich France, and he as the pro- 
jector, would derive from the success of his 
scheme, did not relinquish his hopes. In 
tho following reign he again came before 
the public, and, by the patronage of some 
friends at court, W’as enabled to enrol his 
company. Tho letters patent from Louis 
* iMyrlc’s Iltslvirc de TInde, tom. v. p. 21 L 
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XIIT., bear elate, JMareh 2, 1611. This much 
having been accomplished, o])erations were 
sns])ended for some 3'carri, owing to disputes 
amongst the proju’iotors, and consequent want 
of funds. At tlie end of that period of inaction 
Muisscjii and Oanis, botli merchants of Rouen, 
petitioned the king. They requested that 
the privileges granted to the company should 
be tninsferred to tJiem, pledging themselves 
that if their prayer were granted, they would 
in that veiy year dispatch ships to India. 
This- proposal was of course strenuously op- 
posed by all who had an interest in the exist- 
ing company. At the suggestion and recom- 
mendation of the court, the matter was satis- 
factorily adjusted : a coalition of both parties 
was tlie prudent consccpience, and an exclu- 
sive ])ower was granted them of trading to 
the Indies for twelve years, and many other 
privileges. The letters patent were dated 
July 2, lOlo, and were registered in parlia- 
ment, September 2. 

In the following year, two ships were 
fitted out. The officers selected for the com- 
mand possessed the necessary ([ualifications — 
for the voyage in those days was looked upon 
as very extraordinary. 'J'hey readied India 
in safety, but here they found they had a 
difficulty to encounter which had never bcem 
thought of. The great portion of the sailors 
were Dutchmen. On their arrival, the Dutch 
president of the Indies, imblished an order 
commanding all the subjects of the states- 
general who were on board those vessels to 
quit them immediately. This order was 
obeyed, and both the French cajdains were 
abandoned by their men, and thus rendered 
incapable of returning to Europe. One of the 
Hhi})s was sold for a mere trillc ; the largest 
vessel roturned'safely to France, and, although 
the company had the misfortune of being 
rediu’od to one vessel, the proceeds of the 
voyage yielded a balance in their favour. 

A second expedition was decided on, and 
prepared with creditable speed. Commodore 
Beaulieu who commanded one of the former 
vessels, sailed October 2, 16 li), from Hontleur 
road with three ships. The commodore has left 
a curious and instructive narrative of this vo}’- 
age, from which it appears that the vessels 
were well built and ))rovided with every 
essential rc([uisito, and the voyage conducted 
with skill and address. l\vo of the ships 
obtained their cargoes at Achen, in the Island 
of Sumatra, but the third was lost on the 
coast of Java, having on board goods to the 
value of eighty thousand pouiuls. The com- 
modore charged the Dutch with having sunk 
her and all the men aboard. The two surviving 
ships returned to Havre, in December, 1620. 

Disheartened by the prospective recurrence 


of such disasters, the company abandoned the 
intention of proceeding to India, and con- 
fined themselves for the time to the establish- 
ment of a colony in the Island of Madagascar, 
from which they calculated, at no distant day, 
to be able to prosecute their voyages to the 
original destination. But these hopes were 
also doomed to disappointment. By a series 
of misfortunes and a continuance of mis- 
government, all their returns thence fell far 
short of the cxj)onseB incurred 'in the main- 
tenance of their settlement. The consequence 
was the dissolution of the company, and for 
several years no effort was made towards 
pushing a trade with the East Indies, and 
no benclicial result remained to mark the 
existence of previous cxj)edition8. 

The next attempt made hy the French 
to share in a commerce which was enriching 
all the nations engaged in it, was under the 
patronage and guidance of one of the ablest 
and jicrhaps most unscrnpulo\is statesinon 
that hVance, fertile in such j)roductions, lias 
ever given birth to— the celebrated Cardinal 
Duke dc Ilicbclieii. He fully aiipreciated 
the groat nationnl benefit which would flow 
from diverting French sjiccuhition into com- 
mercial cbanntds. In bis views upon this 
subject,* lie shows that ho grasped it with a 
master mind. Me saw that France, the 
greatest nation on the continent, had, during 
preceding centuries, concerned itself with 
wars, which were, and had heen, expending 
its vast resources in barren operations ; whilst 
the neighbouring states of Holland — an insig- 
nificant corner of the earth, consisting of 
stagnant pools and marshes, producing beer 
and cheese merely — by its commercial enter- 
prise, bad not only been enriched and ele- 
vated, but bad bcoomo the factor of Eurojic, 
and supplied it with many necessaries, and a 
great portion of its luxuries. He rotleeted 
how in England, a comparatively small island, 
1)}^ its commerce in cloths, load, iron, and coni, 
had penetrated to all jiarts of the world with 
— he remarked — the exception of China. 
Genoa, he also adduces as iiu illustration ; 
and then proceeds to show the advantages 
which France had over them all. The fleets 
of other nations were manned hy her sailors ; 
the fishericH on her coa&ts were abundant and 
prolific; and the abstinence fil^m flesh meat of 
the Roman Catholics during the third of the 
year, threw open a market for the sale of 
their produce. It was fertile in corn, wine, 
flax, and hemp ; and everything essential for 
naval purposes was to be had there in greater 
abundance than in Spain, England, or Hol- 
land ; the chief commodities imported into 
France were articles of luxury, and could be 
* Testament Folitlque, p. 1 33, &c. 
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manufactured with greater profit there than 
in those countries in which they were wrought, 
as the materials wore the ju-oductions of 
the Freneh soil. The entire chapter from 
which these few observations are extracted 
is worthy even now of perusal. The Car- 
dinal did not rest satisfied with speculating 
on this subject, lie resolved to give an 
impulse and an aim to French enterprise, and 
undertook to do it, as was his habit, with 
earnestness and energy. In June, 11)4:2, 
while England was in the throes of civil con- 
vulsion, liberal privileges Avere granted to a 
company under liis own iniinediato patronage. 
He did not live to guide or observe its pro- 
ceedings, and his loss must have been a 
serious imi>cdiment to the infant project. 
Enough, however, had been done to secure it 
royal patronage ; the privileges were con- 
firmed to it by Louis XIV., or rather by the 
regency, as that great prince was still in his 
minority. Though in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of these exclusive favours during the 
twenty years following, the result by no means 
responded to the patronage bestowed, or the 
hopes indulged in. Every year a vessel was 
dispatched to Madagascar and no farther; 
hut many of them were lost on the passage, 
and those which escaped lost several of their 
crews by scurvy, f^'o that all that France 
enjoyed of the East India trade was, a coiu- 
jiany uitliout revenue, whose utmost ambi- 
tion was to establisli and maintain a colony 
in jMadagascar, and in this tliey were equally 
unsuccessful.'^ 

On the expiration of their privileges, a 
private speculator, the Duke do la Meillerai, 
resolved to make a venture to India on his 
own account. He actually dispatched two 
ships which reached the French settlement in 
jMatlagascar, the possession of which was 
yielded to him, but which ho discovered was 
not worth keeping. It was insinuated at the 
time in Paris, and spread to the other places, 
that this adventure of the duke involved no 
personal risk, and that being master of the 
ordnance, be had made free witli the king's 
stores. After Ids death the Island of JMatla- 
gascar was sold by bis son for about twenty 
tlionsand livres, a sum, it was asserted, far 
above its value. 

It is a subject for reflection to what cause 
or causes can be attributed the fact, that up 
to this period the French were the most un- 
successful of European adventurers, especially 
as their failure was not the consequence of the 
hostility of their competitors. These pages 
is not the place to discuss the question. Yet 
it may bo pertinent to observe that there were 
some eircumstaneos of an external character 
* llistoire des hides OrienlaleSt tom. iii. pp. 86, 87. 


which contributed to frustrate the efforts of 
the company. One of these was the murder 
of Foucquembourg, who, on his return from 
Madagascar, in 1046, was assassinated on his 
road to Paris, it having been falsely sus- 
pected that be bad a quantity of valuable 
jewels concealed n])on bis person. 'J'Ids blow 
was prejudicial to the interests of the young 
company, having been by it deprived of the 
opportunity of consulting him on the affairs 
of the East, losing also bis memorials and 
other papers, which would have been of 
singular use to them. Another misfortune 
was the death of M. Flacourt, who, on his 
returning to Madagascar with the king’s 
commission as governor and commander-in- 
chief of that settlement, was attacked by 
Barbary rovers, bis ship blown up (1660), 
and be with two biuidrcd others perished.* 
The third great calamity was the death of the 
Duke de la Meillerai, j* after he had satisfac- 
torily compromised with the company, and 
had assured them of all the assistance in his 
power. This last disappointment led to tlic 
dissolution of the company, which sur- 
rendered its privileges in order to make room 
for a projected association. 

In addition to the external ])rpjudicial in- 
fluences already mentioned, it must be said 
that the very ])atronagc so much valued and 
so much sought after, constituted a more 
serious obstacle because its many Intent evils 
were inherent and inseparable. When 
Kichelicu determined on the formation of bis 
company, he induced the chief men of rank 
and wealth to embark in it. ’riio consetjnence 
was that there was always some great noble- 
man at. the bead of it. His creatures were 
appointed to every employment, and syco- 
phajicy, and not merit, capacity, or services, 
was the most effective recommendation. This 
favouritism, and the obvious iinbeeilily of the 
management^ repelled the best jndgc>j of the 
means of snccessfiilly carrying on the com- 
merce of the Indies. By the English and 
Dutch these aboitivc efforts were treated with 
contempt, and all Europe passively pcnniltcd 
a monopoly of that trade to the maritime 
powers previously in possession of it. 

The reign of Lc Grand Monarqm\ rich in 
so many historic souvenirs, was fated to mark 
with its indelible impress the commercial as 
well as other departments of the common- 
wealth. As soon as Louis XIV. attained bis 
majority, and took into his powerful bands 
the rudder of the state, be almost instinctively 
selected for his ministers men whose trans- 
cendent abilities and ample expanse of iniiul 
justified the accurate perception that singled 

* Ihircrsid Modtn-n Ih-dort/, vol. ii. p. 67. 

t Jlisioire de la Com^ivjnic des hides, p. 22. 
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them from the crowd that thrnst themselves 
upon royal observation. 

Amongst these was the famous Colbert, of 
Scotch (lescont, whoso brilliant services con- 
tributed in no small degree to make his sove- 
reign the greatest in Europe. Well versed 
in ])ublic affairs, and having given his master, 
Mazarin, repeated proofs of his ability and 
sagacity, he was recommended by that minister 
to Louis XIV. as the person most competent 
to reform the deranged finances of France. 
JJe not only applied himself to remedy the 
abuses which time and the dishonesty of 
])ublic servants had created ; but he Jilso 
determined on developing fresh supplies of 
revenue, and, amongst other measures, he 
conceived the design of reviving the defunct 
French East India Company ; nor was he 
disheartened by the repeated failures which 
had attended previous undertakings * 

Warned by past failures, he resolved to act 
with caution and foresight. lie accordingly 
summoned to his councils several merchants 
and seamen, whose Indian experiences could 
furnish him with such information as would 
enable him to steer clear of the rocks and 
shoals on which his predecessors foundered. 
The consequence of his inquiries was that he 
ascertained that there were three principal 
difficulties in his path. The first was the 
raising of the capital. Tlic French merchants 
were ready enough to take shares, but not so 
ready to meet the calls. Tbe second was the 
necessity of excluding foreigners, in order to 
make it national. Though this ho looked 
upon as essential to its success, he was aware 
that by this exclusion ho rendered more diffi- 
cult tlie realization of the requisite funds. 
'J'he third and greatest difficulty was' the 
securing to the company such ])rivilegcs and 
powers as might satisfy strangers and natives 
as to the security of their properties, and 
])lace the management in the hands of 
directors in whom unliniited confidence conld 
be reposed. Having maturely considered the 
project in all its bearings, and formed his own 
conclusions, he then communicated the details 
of his scheme to M. Charjicnticr, of the 
French Academy, a man of deservedly great 
literary reputation. 

The dociimentf thns prepared is a master- 
piece in its way ; and as reference must neces- 
sarily be made to it, a few explanatory extracts 
may be here appropriately introduced. It pre- 
faced with stating that, as former plans had 
failed for want of funds, that danger was here 
provided against, since, in addition to the con- 

* Testament Politique de M. ColleHy p. 182. 

t Disconrs d'vn Fidvle Sujet du lioiy tonchnnl PEtah- 
Ussement d'une Compagnie Fran^ohe pour le Commerce 
des Indes Orientates, Taris, 1004, quarto. 


stant protection which the government was 
determined to give, the king himself, and the 
greatest and the wealthiest persons in the 
nation, were determined to supply funds in 
abundance to place it on an equally sound 
pecuniary basis, to say the least, as was the 
butch East India Company at the period of 
its institution. The disappointment which 
had attended (he previous companies afforded 
no substantial grounds of apprehending a 
similar fate. Few such undertakings were 
successful in their first stage. The Spaniards 
bad suffered severely in their early expedi- 
tions to America, yet they persevered, and 
were eventually successful. The English 
colony in Virginia had failed four or five 
times, and nt length accomplished its objects ; 
and even their neighbours, the Dutch, then 
in BO flourishing a state, were unfortunate in 
the commencement. 

The paper then proceeds to show that the 
island of Madagascar, a considerable portion 
of which was in their possession, was a country 
capable of vast improvements, and of becoming 
of far more conscfiucncc than any Bcttlcrncnt 
possessed by the J)utch in tbe East Indies ; 
incomparably more commodious and secure 
than Batavia, which they had made their 
capital residence. 

As to the security of the company, it was 
a well-known fact that only a very small part 
indeed of the island of Java was in the pos- 
session of the Dutch, and that the rest of that 
large and populous country was occupied by 
a variety of fierce and turbulent nations, 
animated with a bigoted zeal for the IMobam- 
inedan religion, and detesting bitterly all who 
professed the faith of Christ; and, in fact, 
that every one of their colonies in the East 
was beset wdtli enemies, whom their perfidy 
and cupidity had provoked : that by fixing 
their principal post in Madagascar, the French 
company would enjoy advantages never held 
by the Dutch in Batavia, because the island 
was equally convenient for carrying on the 
commerce of the Red Sea or the Bay of Bengal, 
and was eligibly situated for the dispatch 
of ships to China and Japan, affording a de- 
sirable station for refitting and provisioning 
on their return. 

Having shown these grounds for the anti- 
cipation of success, the memorial then pro- 
ceeded to explain the means by which the 
project was to he carried into execution. It 
stated that six million livres — about three 
hundred thousand pounds English — was de- 
manded for the equipment of twelve or four- 
teen large ships, from eight hundred to four- 
teen hundred tons burthen. That a squadron 
of this force was necessary to convey such a 
number of emigrants to Madagascar as would 
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Biiffico for its occupation and defence, and 
form such a colony as would realise the objects 
of the company. An assurance was given 
that his majesty would advance one -tenth 
of the capital, and that the nobility and monied 
men of the kingdom would come liberally 
forward to contribute in proportion to their 
means, and to the national importance of the 
undertaking. The personal interest which 
his share in the funds would give to his 
majesty was adduced as a guarantee of his 
deep interest in the enterprise, and as a fur- 
ther oncouragement he was willing to secure 
to the company an exemption from half their 
duties on all exports and imports to and from 
India, and, in addition to these marks of 
his favour, he undertook the responsibility 
of all the losses which would be incurred for 
the first ten years. Private persons were 
allowed to contribute in what instalments they 
pleased, till the entire capital subscribed was 
paid up. 

The king not only permitted foreigners 
to take whatever shares they ])lcascd, but 
to encourage them thereto, he likewise con- 
sented that such as subscribed ten thousand 
livrcs — afterwards changed to twenty thou- 
sand or upwards — should thereby acquire the 
right of naturalization, without any other 
trouble. This was a great boon, for by it 
the heirs of any alien shareholders wore en- 
titled to inherit their properties and elfects, 
and, moreover, in case of hostilities with 
their fatherland, they escaped the liability to 
confiscation. It was also declared that the 
affairs of the company should bo managed by 
their own directors, chosen from amongst 
themselves, and in their hands the funds of 
tlie comj)any were to be deposited ; that 
foreigners should be eligible to the direction, 
provided they had an adequate interest in 
the stock of the company, and resided in 
France. To save them as much as possible 
from the delays and other annoyances of pi'o- 
tracted litigation, the directors were pri- 
vileged, after being heard in the inferior court, 
nearest to the place where the cause of action 
arose, to appeal directly to the parliament.* 

Thus did the celebrated Colbert, by a lucid 
statement stamped with the authority of his 
name, clearly demonstrate that the acci- 
dental mishaps of the past should not deter 
the French nation from making another effort 
to secure that share in the world’s commerce 
to which its position fairly entitled it. He 
convinced the public that all former disap- 
pointments were justly attributable to the want 
of capital, and the absence of judicious direc- 
tion, and that repeated failures tlid not de- 
stroy the great natural u 4 vantages which 
* Vie de Jean Baptiste de Colbert. 


Madagascar possessed in its soil, productions, 
and above all in its geographical position ; and 
thus he succeeded in convincing all, that in 
the new undertaking, success was imminent, — 
that the whole design would be soon a fact. 

On this firm basis, and hailed with such 
hopes, was established the new and the fourth 
French Kast India Company, by an edict 
worthy of the object, — comprehensive, liberal, 
and ably drawn up, dated August, Ififil, and 
soon after registered in parliament — con- 
taining forty -seven articles and fixing the 
shares — or ns they were first called actions — 
at one thousand livrcs each. It reserved to the 
company a power of making further calls 
upon the proprietors, but not to exceed half 
the amount of each share. The charter uas 
granted for fifty years, to afford an ample, 
opportunity of forming great settlements, 
and the prospect of reaping the advantages 
of them. 

The terms were faithfully observed, and 
every laudable means employed to impress 
upon the public mind the favour with which 
the government watched every j)rocccding ; 
but the government did not limit itself to 
watchful observation, it used active measures. 
Officers, whatever corps they belonged to, were 
granted leave of absence without the forfeiture 
of pay or promotion ; from the public arsenals 
was supplied whatever was requisite for the 
building, equipment or victualling of the ships, 
and exempted from all duties; the government 
engaged to pay fifty livres j)er ton for all 
goods exported from Frfince to India, and 
seventy -five livres for every ton thence im- 
ported ; it was agreed that the settlements 
of the company should be defended with a 
sufficient military force, and that the outward 
.and homeward-bound ships should be furnished 
with as strong a convoy as the exigencies 
should demand. Even hereditary titles and 
honours were promised to such as should dis- 
tinguish themselves in the service of the 
company.* 

M. Colbert reasonably calculated that the 
new company would do honour to that reign, 
and to his administration ; he consequently 
gave it an undeviating support to the last. 

The favour in which the project was held 
.at court, made it popular through the country, j- 
Numbers volunteered to proceed to Mada- 
gascar,^ and regulations were prepared for 
the government of the colony there, Avhich 
deservedly won public approbation, though in 
many respects very strict. In March, lOGfi, 
four large ships equipped for war as well as 

• Abbe llayual’a Jliston/ of Indiay vol. ii. book iv. p. 
223. liondoii— Stralian, 1783. 

t Ibid. vol. ii. book iv. p. 223. 

j Universal Modern History, vol. ii. p. 74. 
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for trado, carryinp^ five hundred and twenty 
men, sailed from Hrcst, and arrived safely in 
Madiigasear, the J uly following. This voyage 
was conducted wit)i such spirit, diligence, 
and success, as to gratify not only the pro- 
prietary, hut tlic nation at large, and every 
one was now inclined to speculate uj)on the 
visions of oriental wealth and national great- 
ness which the enthusiastic had imagined. 

The new colonists, as if they considered the 
old appellation one of sinister omen, changed 
the name of Madagascar, and called it I&Je 
Danphine, Shortly after tlie return of this 
expedition, a great reinforcement was for- 
warded, a regular form of government esta- 
blished, and also the comj)any’a first and 
chief residence, as M. Colbert originally con- 
templated, was erected in imitation of the 
establishment which the Dutch had raised in 
Batavia. 

Although the coast of Madagascar is bor- 
dered with an unrefreshing fringe of barren 
sands, this sterility terminates at the distance 
of a league or two inward. The interior of 
the island is in perpetual vegetation, ])ro- 
ducirig spontaneously, both in tlie forests and 
oj)en grounds, cotton, indigo, hemp, honey, 
white pepper, sago, bananas, spices, and 
a variety of nutritions plants, foreign to other 
climates. Oxen, sheep, hogs, and goats feed 
day and night in the jdnins ; there are copper 
mines, and it wan reportoil that gold and 
silver ahounded there.* Nothing was more 
easy than for the Erench toaj)pro]»riate totlieir 
j)urj)oscs all these advantages, and to establish 
a more solid and productive colony than any 
at that time possessed by tlie Europeans in 
Asia. “It was impossible” says Jlaynal,*|* 
“ that so fortunate a revolution could have 
been ejected by violence. A numerous, brave, 
and uncivilized people would never have 
submitted to the chains with which a few 
foreigners might have welshed to load them, 
[t ^Yas by the soft mode of per.suasion, it was 
by the seducing prospects of hajipiness, it was 
by the allurements of a quiet life, it by 
the advantages of our jioliee, by the ciijoy- 
meuts attending onr industry, and by the supe- 
riority of our talents, that the whole island 
was to he brought to concur in a jdaii equally 
advantageous to both nations. ^J'hc system 
of legislation which it would have been proper 
to give to these people, should have been 
adapted to their manners, their character, 
and their climate.” J Huch were the advan- 
tages which the French company might have 

* llaynal, vol. ii. book iv. p. 22i. 

\ Ibid. p. 233. 

:}: itayual’s History of the Settlement and Trade of 
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I seized on and enjoyed in IMadagascar, but 
I these were sacrificed through the misconduct 
of their agents, “ who were lost to every sense 
of shame : they secreted a part of the funds 
entrusted to their management, tlicy w'Ufcted 
still more considerable sums in useless and 
ridiculous expenses, they made themselves 
equally odious to the Europeans, wliose labours 
tliey ought to have encouraged, as to the 
natives of the country, wlioni they ought to 
have gained over by gentleness and by favour. 
Acts of iniquity and misfortunes w'erc multi- 
plied to such a degree, that in 1070, the 
members of the company thought proper to 
resign into the liands of government, a pos- 
session whicli they held from its gift. Tliis 
change of administration did not bring about 
a better state of things. The French settlers 
on the island in about two years after ^Yero 
massacred, and the few survivors of this 
memorable butch cry withdrew from a soil 
stained with their crimes aiul reddened ^Yith 
their blood.” 

In 1GG7, it w’as resolved tliat some ships 
should proceed from Madagascar to the Indies 
with instructions for fixing an introdnetory 
catablibhmont there. The two gentlemen 
selected to superintend this cxjicdition were 
judiciously chosen, and jiossesscd the requisite 
experience and judgineiit. The first of these 
was a il. Caron, who had siient several year.s 
in the Dutch service, and had risen to be the 
president of the factory of Japan, whore ho suf- 
fered severely, and having sought for an iiidum- 
nification from the authority of the states-genc- 
ral in vain, retired in disgust and returned to 
France, at a crisis, too, wlicn such a man was 
wanted. lie was soon inirodneeil to the 
minister, treated with distinction and favour, 
and consulted on every subject in which tlic 
iiiterosts of the new company were involved. 
The other was M. IMarcara Avuiichinz, a 
Fersian ; and native of Ispahan, the cajiital of 
Persia, a man of high birth and great influ- 
ence at homo, and from whom the company 
cxjiectcd great things. 

The squadron arriyed on the 24:tli of De- 
cember, 1GG7, at (h)chin, and was courteously 
receiveil by the Dutch governor, and thence 
proceeded to Surat, \\licrc it had been decided 
the first French factory was to bo erected. 
In 1GG‘J, Avancliinz was dispatched to the 
court of the sovereign of Colconda, where lie 
had several powerful and personal friends, by 
whose favour he expected to be able to secure 
the privilege of trading through that kingdom, 
of purchasing whatever merchandise was 
required, of employing manufacturers, and of 
obtaining diccuce to establish a factory at 
Mnsulipatain. T'us w^as a delicate mission, 
and his objects difficult of acquisition. It 
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was a well-known fact that the Dutch and 
English, whose influence was very great at 
tlic court of Golconcla, had failed in obtaining 
concessions not ncarl}^ so important, and that 
the representatives of these two nations had 
instructions to use all their influence to frus- 
trate the efforts of the French ; at the same 
time he was scantily supplied with money, an 
article as indispensable to an oriental, as to 
a European, diplomatist. Not disheartened 
by these untoward circumstances, he pro- 
ceeded toGolconda, there successfully accom- 
plished this important negotiation, and on 
the 5th of December, obtaino<l a finnan 
from his majesty, by which the French com- 
pany was privileged to trade to all parts of 
his territory, without paying export or import 
duties — a favour the Dutch were never able 
to obtain, and which the English had secured 
at very great expense in 1G05. The suc- 
cessful agent thence proceeded to JMasuli- 
patam, where he had his firman registered; 
he also settled a factory there, of which he 
was aj)pointed president, and in that capacity 
conducted the trade of the company with 
zeal, honesty, and diligence. These eminent 
services did not shield the honest Persian 
froju envious aspersions and foul imputations. 
Jlis competitor, M. Caron, by his intrigues 
had ingratiated himself into the highest degree 
of favour with JM. Colbert, from wliom he 
obtained an order in IGTl, by which he him- 
self was raised to the second post in tiie East 
India Company’s service, and all the friends 
of Avanchinz were removed from their em- 
jdoymeiits, and subjected to i)rosecutions, 
altJiongh in the order there was not one charge 
brought against him, nor a word to incrimi- 
nate him. He addressed a full and satisfac- 
tory justification of liis conduct to the minister, 
who, after a minute and searching examina- 
tion, made an impartial report to tlie king, 
who entirely approved of Avanchinz’s con- 
duct, and testified to his iiiiioceucc by a 
solemn arret* 

It is allowed that the factory at Surat was 
established by Caron, and also that at Ban- 
tam in the Island of Java, wliicli the French 
held until the Dutch became masters of that 
kingdom, and succeeded in excluding from it 
both the French and English. These events 
occurred some years after his death. The 
selection of Surat ns the chief scat of ope- 
rations was judicious. The advantage of 
its situation was appreciated equally by the 
English. 

^ Surat is supposed to be one of the oldest 
cities of Ilindostan, being mentioned in some 
of the earliest records, although -in the be- 

* llistoire des hides Orieniales, toin. iii. p. 146; 
Hist, de la Cow\,atjme des Indes^ pp. 63 and 64. 


I ginning of the thirteenth century it w’as 
nothing more than a mean hamlet, consisting 
I of some fishermen’s huts standing upon the 
river Taptee, a few miles distance from the 
ocean. It was greatly exposed to the attacks 
of pirates, and on several occasions was sub- 
jected to their ravages. To check these de- 
structive inroads a fortress w'ns built there in 
1524. At this period it had risen to distinc- 
tion ; its importance was considerably aug- 
mented when the Moguls made themselves 
masters of it. Being tlie only seaport town in 
their occupation, it beenme the emporium of 
all articles of foreign luxurie.*^, and the depot 
from which they were transported to all parts 
of that extensive empire. At this early 
period the Europeans, who had no great settle- 
ments, here purchased Indian produce, and 
Surat then possessed a navy superior to any of 
the neighbouring ports. The ships of this ])ort 
were strongly built and durable, and mostly of 
a thousand or twelve hundred tons burden. 
Large fortunes were realized by the traders, and 
several were masters of a quarter of a million, 
and some were far more wealthy. The jdnnder 
of this place by Hevajee, IG()4, has been pre- 
viously recorded. It rcpeateclly became tlie 
prey of the pirates ; nevertheless, it continued 
to be the richest and most populous city in 
India. It received in exchange for its ex- 
ports porcelain from China; silk from Bengal 
and Persia; masts and pepper from Malabar; 
gums, dates, dried fruits, copper, and pearls, 
from Persia ; perfumes and slaves from 
Arabia; great quantities of spices from the 
Dutch; iron, lead, cloth, cochineal, and hard- 
wares, from the English. After a residence 
of some time there, Caron began to think that 
8urat was not the best place for the chief 
settlement of the Frciieh. lie took a dislike 
to the situation. He wished to find a more 
central and less exposed position cithei^on the 
])eninsula or in some of the Spice Islands, 
without which he thought it impossible for 
any company to support itself. His attention 
was directed to the Bay of Trincomaleo, in 
the Island of Ceylon, the harbour of which 
was styled by Nelson “ the finest in the 
world.” It is almost land-locked, and the 
water is so deep that it is all but practicable 
to stop, in many places, from the shore on 
board the large vessels moored along.sidc.* 
He accordingly sailed for that port with a 
pow’erful squadron lately arrived from Europe 
imder the command of La Haye, who was 
ordered to act under his direction. This pro- 
ject, which should have been kept strictly 
private, was incautiously divulged and bruited 
abroad, and a public and deliberate attack 
was proposed instead of a secret and sudden 
* Macculloch’s Geographical Dictionary. 
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surprise. The French, it is said,* were inti- 
midated by a fleet in no condition to fight, 
and which by no possibility could have re- 
ceived orders to engage. The greater por- 
tion of the crews and of the land forces fell 
victims to want aiul sickness ; a small body 
of troops was stationed in a small fort that 
had been erected, and was soon constrained 
to surrender. A few who survived the hard- 
ships of the expedition — having gone to the 
coast of Coromandel in search of provisions, 
which they failed to procure at the Dutch 
settlement of Tranquebar or any where else 
— in tlieir extremities made an attack upon 
St. Thomas, where, they were informed, a 
great store of provisions was hoarded. The 
town was easily and quickly captured by the 
French, who carried the fortifications, though 
formidable and in good repair, by storm, in 
1072. They were not left long in pos- 
session. T'hey were attacked and compelled 
to surrender in about two years afterwards; 
the Dutch, who WT.re at war with Louis XIV., 
having aided the Indians in their expulsion. 
This disaster would have clTcctively crushed 
the enterprise after all the expense and royal 
encouragement that had been given, had it 
not been for ]\I. IMarlin, w’ho had come out 
amongst the late arrivals from Europe. He 
collected the survivors of the two colonies of 
Ceylon and Ht. Thomas, and with them he 
peopled the small tow’n of Pondicherry, lately 
ceded to him, and wdiicli w'as rajiidly acquiring 
w’ealth, population, and importance. But 
neither private enterprise nor roy«al favour 
succeeded in ensuring the prosperity of the 
new company. It became, every succeeding 
day, more and more apparent that inatters 
were verging from had to w’orsc, and ruin 
w'as inevitably approaching with rapid 
strides. To consider in this emergency, and 
to endeavour to devise some remedy, a 
general court of the proprietors was sum- 
moned at Paris, and a faithful report of the 
embarrassments, perils, and apju’chensions of 
the company w'as submitted, and the entire 
particulars, through the influence of M. Col- 
bert, w'ere presented to the king, wdio issued a 
declaration, September, 1075, l)y which lie 
directed n dividend of ton ])cr cent, to be 
granted to all the shareholders w’ho paid up 
the amount of their subscriptions, and he 
allowed to all defaulters time to the Ist of 
July following to complete their payments, 
and then they were entitled as w'cll ns the 
others to the dividend. All those who should 
not have paid up on the day named, forfeited 
all money contributed by them, and this 
money was to be appropriated to the use of j 
the company. In addition to these princely 1 
* Kaynal, vol. ii. book iv. p. 203. I 


' favours, a debt of four million livres was dis- 
charged by his majesty, in compliance with 
the edict by which the company first re- 
ceived the royal patronage, and he also freely 
forgave four millions wdiich had been ad- 
vanced for their service. In the following 
year he gave a new proof of his deep interest 
in the w'elfare of the company, by relieving 
from all duties merchandise bought at their 
sales, except wdiat w’as transported to Lyons, 
and even this was relieved from a great portion, 
having only to pay the one -fourth. During 
the ten first years of its existence it w'as thus 
preserved from dissolution solely by the mu- 
nificence of the sovereign. 

Ill 1081 some jirivate persons having 
assured the proprietors that they would em- 
bark their fortunes in the Indian trade on 
being provided with licences, an application 
was made to the king for power to grant 
them. This w'as readily conceded on the 
following conditions : — “ That these traders 
should transport themselves and their cffec/e 
on board the company’s shij)s both outward 
and homeward, and that they should pay 
their freight and passage before their depar- 
ture ; blit that the goods they brought liume, 
precious stones only excepted, should he ex- 
posed in the company’s sales, and their pro- 
duce fairly accounted for : that these licences 
should be in force only for five years, and if 
they should be found prejudicial to the affairs 
of the company, the directors might abridge 
or cancel them at their pleasure.” 

There was no favour, how ever extravagant, 
wdiich was sought from their liberal ])atron, 
Colbert, that was not granted; yet this care- 
ful and generous nurture communicated 
neither vigour nor success to the speculation. 
When that statesman died, in the spirit 

of this stimulated commerce died with him. 
The company continued to have a nominal ex- 
istence, and kcj)t up not only a court of 
directors in Paris, hut, copying the example of 
the Dutch East India Comjiauy, main- 
tained chambers of direction at several ports, 
a council in India, — although their afiairs w'cro 
in a state of rapid decline ; and their general 
aocouiit, in 1084, exposed the fact that in- 
stead of realizing profits, they had then actually 
lost one lialf of their capital. This sad state 
of aftairs w'as attributed to three causes 
chiefly : the w’ar with the Dutch, wdiich con- 
tinued from 1072 to 1078 ; the frauds of 
their servants in Madagascar and India, wdio 
sacrificed to their cupidity the interests of 
their employers (it was no secret that in the 
ruin of the company several large private 
fortunes were made by tlieir officers) ; and 

* Hisiuire dea Judea Orienlalea, loin. iii. pp. 1 68 — 
ICO. 
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lastly, to the culpable indifference of the 
flhareliolders who had neglected to pay up. 
In this deplorable condition of their affairs, 
another effort was resolved upon to retrieve, 
if possible, the trade of the company, and it 
was resolved for that purpose to introduce a 
thorough reform, and change the entire 
system of government ; to suppress all the 
little insulated chambers of directors, and to 
commit the entire management of affairs to 
the Rands of twelve directors, who were to 
reside in Paris. Each of these was rc([uired 
to qualify, by the payment of thirty thousand 
livres upon the forfeited shares or actions, 
and to be allowed reasonable salaries. It was 
also decided that all defaulters were to forfeit 
their shares to the company, with a reserva- 
tion that if in two years they shoidd have 
paid in all their instalments, they should re- 
cover their former rights and have all their 
shares restored. These regulations wore 
confirmed by royal edict, in February. 1085. 
The company were empowered, if they so 
pleased, to resume the sovereignty of the island 
of IMadagascar, which they had surrendered 
in 1(570, or to leave it, if they thought proper, 
in the king’s hands. After considerable de- 
liberation and some delay, it was resolved 
that the island should be left entirely to the 
crown, and this act was confirmed by the 
king’s arret, dated ♦Func 4, IbSO. Some time 
after this remodelling of the company, eight 
new directors were added for the avowed 
purpose of increasing the cajutal. Each of 
these was obliged to lay down forty thousand 
livres in case he possessed twenty thousand 
of the company’s stock, and sixty thousand if 
lio were possessed of none. These con- 
tributions, swelled with the sums advanced by 
the i)roprietors, so increased the available 
capital of the company, that now the most 
cautious and intelligent men of business began 
to feel sanguine of success, and these anticipa- 
tions were confirmed by the dividends made 
in that year and in ll5‘Jl, amounting in the 
whole to thirty per cent. This cheering 
aspect of affairs was soon overcast by an in- 
discretion of the minister, and a proof thereby 
supplied to show, that however ineffectual the 
power of the ruler may be to foster and 
render suecossful any great social enterprise, 
liis power to check and destroy cannot be over- 
rated. “ In order,” says one of the authors of 
the ITnii'crsal Modern History, ‘'to under- 
stand that there is nothing easier for a 
minister than to destroy a branch of trade by 
an ill-judged and untimely interposition, the 
following instance, one of the most material 
points in the history of French commerce, de- 
serves attention. The French East India 
Company finding that gold and silver bro- 


cades and painted cottons were articles in the 
quickest demand, struck into that branch of 
trade, by which they were very considerable 
gainers ; and, that they might encourage the 
artizans of their own country, they imported 
chiefly white cottons, and caused them to be 
painted in France after the Indian manner, by 
which they had the command of the fashions ; 
and when ])coplc began to be tired with one 
sort of goods, they revived their appetites by 
introducing another. The demand for these 
goods being by this means kept up and con- 
tinually increasing, the manufacturers in 
France set up a general clamour, that they 
were sacrificed to strangers ; and that if a 
stop was not immediately put to the importa- 
tion of these silks and cottons, they should be 
all starved. Upon this, out came an edict, 
dated January, 1(587, by which this branch of 
commerce was prohibited; and it was with 
very great difficulty that the company pro- 
cured leave to sell off what they had in their 
hands, and what might arrive by the next 
ships ; but what was most extraordinary they 
were required to break all their moulds for 
printing, without considering that this was as 
much a manufacture of France as any other. 
As to the brocades they wore allowed some 
little indulgence, which, however, did but just 
keep them from sinking ; with the assistance 
of some other favours, which the few friends 
they had left at court, not without much soli- 
citation, had obtained. By this the reader 
may see how little safety there is for trade 
under any arbitrary government, where all 
things depend at best upon the understanding 
of a minister, which is a very ])recarioua 
tenure, or very often \ii)on his caprice, or the 
influence that he is uiuler, which is the most 
dreadful situation people can be in that have 
any property at all.” * 

The farmers of the public revenues, ^^hosc 
influence with the government in Franco was 
very great, also complained that the revenue 
was prejudiced by the privileges and immu- 
nities granted to the India company. The 
result was that the minister abstained from 
violating the original edict, but means were 
soon devised of gradually undermining these 
immunities, though they were not taken away. 
They were next prohibited from selling piece 
goods to foreigners, on the assumption that if 
they could not buy Indian goods from the 
company, they would be obliged to j)urchasc 
French ; but the fact was the foreigner ceased 
to attend their markets. The next step was 
the imposition of a heavy duty on raw silk. 
In this narrow spirit of commercial legislation 
all the pains taken by Colbert were rendered 
abortive, and as the inevitable result of such 
* Universal Modern History, vol. si. p. 87. 
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imprudent restrictions, after a very brief gleam 
of prosperity, the affairs of the company re- 
lapsed into a state of clioerless inactivity, 
which was rendered all hut extinct by the 
effects of tlio Kuro])ean war which commenced 
in 

Having so far followed the fortunes of the 
company in consecutive order, the progress 
of their affairs in India imposes the necessity 
of going back a few years. After Martin 
had made a setllcunent, with the consent of the 
rajah, in Pondicherry, a line opportunity was 
presented to the French authorities of making 
an Chtablishnicnt in Siam. »Somc French 
missionaries had visited that kingdom, and 
had oondneted tlieinselves with so mucli for- 
bearance, juopricty, and friendliness, that 
they are said to have secured tlie luve of the 
people, and to liave inspired tliem with re- 
spect for the French generally. 

Previously to this, a Greek adventurer, 
Constantine Faulkon, had travelled into Siam, 
was Avell received at court, and .soon rose 
in favour with the sovereign. In the course 
of lime, he was raised to the very important 
post of i)rinio -minister or barcalon. In this 
elevation he treated both the prince and the 
people des[)otically. 'J'he former was weak, 
sickly, and w ithout issue. The minister enter- 
tained the notion of securing the succession 
to himself, and lie is charged with the criminal 
intention of removing the ruling monarch out 
of liis path. To enable him the more effec- 
tively to compass his ends, ho resolved on 
attempting to make the French subservient 
to his scheme ; he therefore sent ambassadors 
to France, in IdSl, to tender bi.s royal mas- 
ter’s alliance, and to offer some sea-ports to 
the French merchants, and to ask for ships 
and troo])s. 

Loui.s Xl\^ eagerly took advantage of 
this nncxpccted proposal, which ho justly 
consideretl calculated to benefit, in no sinail 
degree, the Indian Company. He accord- 
ingly dispatched a scpiadron to cultivate the 
favourable opportunity offered, hut this object 
seems to have been only secondary, for the 
French writers say that it conveyed a gre.ater 
niimhcr of desuits than of traders, and in the 
treaty which was concluded between the two 
kings, under the direction of the Jesuit 
Pachard, much more attention was paid to 
religious concerns than to those of commerce.**' 
The hopes created by the early success of 
the Christian missionaries were blasted by 
the conduct of the Jesuits now imported. 
These paid too mucli court to the unprin- 
cipled minister, who liad, at this lime, by his 
arrogance and ambition, estranged from him- 

• Knynal, History of Settlempnt and Trade in the 
East and West Indies^ vol. ii. p. 205. 


self the affection and respect of the court and 
tlie people. Tlie missionaries, as his crea- 
tures, became unpopular, and the public hatred 
was soon transferred from their persons to 
their teachings, and to such an extent was 
this odium carried, that it ])rovoked a popular 
revolt, during which their churches and mo- 
nasteries were exposed to the fury of the 
superstitions and the licentious. 

The fortress of Hangkok,*^^ built at the mouth 
of the jMeuana, had been given up to the 
French. It was very favourably situated for 
commercial purposes. The Menana flow's 
through a valley of that name, and is the 
most important river in that kingdom, i^assing 
througli the greater part of it, anil, mono- 
polizing its trade and navigation,*!' after a 
course of eight hundred miles, falls into the 
gulf of Siam by three channels. The town was 
also an excellent mart for all the ]>roductions 
of China, the Philippine Islands, and all the 
eastern parts of Asia. ^Fhc situation of Siam, 
hetweon two gulfs, washing coasts respec- 
tively one hundred and sixty and two hun- 
dred leagues in extent, gives it a command 
of the navigation of all the seas in that ])art 
of tlie world. Mcrgin, then the priMcii)al 
harbour in the kingdom, and said to he one 
of the best in Asia, w'as likewise ceded to 
them. This port woidd have greatly facili- 
tated the trade with the coa.st of Coromandel, 
and cliiclly with Bengal. It Kccurcd an ad- 
vantageous intercourse with the kingdoms of 
l*ergii, Ava, Arracan ami Ijagos, where the 
fine.st ruhies in the world, and some gold dust, 
were to he found. J 

These great opportunities were lost nj)on 
the French. The officials of the company 
and the Jesuit fathers were equally ignorant 
of their commercial advantages; and even- 
tually, when Faulkon's treasons were ripe for 
execution, having but feebly assisted in his 
enterprise, they were involved in his disgrace, 
and tlie fortresses of Mergin and Bangkok 
wa^rc wrested from the French garrisons by 
the most cowardly people in the Fast. 

JJuring their very brief sojourn in Siam, 
the French made an attcnqit to plant a set- 
tlement in Tonquin. 'J’hey con.sidcred that a 
trade could be carried on with safety ami 
advantage with a people which had been for 
several centuries in commercial communica- 
tion with the cm])ire of China. 

Expelled from Siam, the French Company, 
surrendering all hope of being jvhle to make 
an eBtablishmcnt in the remote parts of Asia, 
began to regret the loss of their factory at 

* From its situation, this town has become the gre xt 
centre of all th^ commerce of Siam. 

t Black ie’s Imperial Gazetteer. 
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Surat, to which they could not return, as they 
had left without discharging the liabilities in- 
curred there. The Mogul government, which 
was anxious to encourage the traffic of Surat, 
and to attract as many vessels as possible to 
that port, often solicited them to pay their 
creditors. This they failed to do, and there- 
fore could never recover from the obloquy to 
which their bad faith liad subjected them. 

Excluded from all other ])arts of Asia, the 
Frencli were comjjclled to concentrate all 
thoir attention on Pondicherry, and on its 
effective fortification. Ihit these designs were 
interrupted by a tierce war, which, though 
deriving its origin from remote causes, now 
broke out, and in which the French nation had 
to maintain a contest provoked by its own 
aggrandizing ambition against a confederation 
of the most powerful states in Europe. 

'I'o the ])rudencc and ability of M. Martin 
was the safety of the French settlement, and 
the ])rcvcnti()n of the total ruin of the com- 
})any, due. I'lie famous Mahratta chief, 
Sevajee, having approached the neighbour- 
hood of Pondicherry, threatened with his 
formidable force to overwliclm it as a de- 
pendency of his eneiuios. 13y the friendly offices 
of a neigh houring Indian ])rinco, however, a 
treaty was formed with Sevajee, and license 
grunted to trade in his dominions on payment 
of one thousand six hundred rupees. This 
treaty w^as concludtMl iu KJSO, and the terri- 
tory had been ])urchased, the year previously, 
of the Itajah of ViBa])ore. Tlujonly apprehen- 
sion that w'as now entertained by the French, 
w^•ls lest the son of Sevajee, wlio was now' the 
Pcishwa, and liad become tlio master of 
J^ondicherry by riglit of W'ar, might resent 
any attempt to fortify it; but liis permission 
w’as obtained in 1081), and then it W'as 
strongly suirounded wdth defensive w’orks.* 

As soon as intelligence w'as convoyed from 
Eiiroi)e of tl»e declaration of liostilitics there, 
the Dutch, w'ho had for some time looked on 
with jealousy at the rising importance of 
Pondicherry, offered very large presents to 
the Pcishwa, in whose dominions it lay, to 
eject the French ; hut, with a morality wdiich 
should have put the Christian to the blush, 
the son of Sevajee rejected those offers with 
contempt. “ The French," he said, " had 
fairly purchased that settlement, for wdiich 
they had paid a valuable consideration, and 
that, therefore, all the money in the world 
should never tempt him to eject them." What 
the Peishw'a refused to do, the Dutch them- 
selves accomplished. They besieged Pon- 
dicherry in IfiUS, having arrived before the 

* Mfmoirc dans !es Archives de *Compagnie des* 
Tudes, num, i., quoted in the Universal Modern Ilistorg^ 
vol. ii. 


place with a fleet of nineteen sail, and an 
army of three thousand men, with a fine 
train of artillery and six mortars, and to 
ouBure their conquest, they applied to the 
new Pcishwa — whose laxity of principle, it is 
to he hoped, was not the result of Dutch 
ethics — wdio, on receipt of about twenty thou- 
saiul pounds, ma<le over to them the wdiolo 
country. After a good, j)rotracted tlefenco, 
M. Martin, who was still director-general, sur- 
rendered upon very honourable terms. On 
the conclusion of the 2)oace of Pyswick, 1006, 
the Dutch were compelled to restore it, and 
in a much better condition than they found 
it. They had built new walls, and seven 
bastions, and, in fact, had made it one of the 
best defended fortresses in Jndia. 

Martin w'us again aj^pointed governor, and 
dispatched from France — to which after the 
surrender he had returned — wnth a squadron, 
having on board two hundred regular troops 
for the augmentation of the garrison, and 
with orders to put the jdaco in such a state 
of defence that, in case of a second w'ar, it 
ivould be in a condition to repel any assailants. 
He took out with him for that ))urj)ose seve- 
ral able engineers, a vast quantity of military 
stores, and everything necessary to ensure 
security. He managed the affairs of the 
comjaiiiy with such skill, integrity, and wis- 
dom, tliat ho was enabled iu the B 2 )aco of fimr 
or five years so to improve the town, that it 
could be scarcely recognised by its ap|)earanec. 
Not only w’ere the fortifications completed, hut 
the garrison was increased to eight hundred 
men; one hundred new' Jiousos w'ere added, a 
jdan for a large towTi laid out, info which, 
ill a very few^ years, lie drew more than sixty 
thousninl inhahitants; tand in 17U) it liad be- 
come one of the most considerable towns in 
the bands of the Europeans.''^ Had ]M art in’s 
eflbrts been seconded by a liberal policy at 
home, the French company would have been 
placed upon a level with its more favoured 
rivals, the Dutch and English. 

The intelligence and iiatriotism of M. 
jMartin could effect no more than laying the 
basis of the future success of the company 
by impressing on the natives a very favour- 
able opinion of the French, by the incessant 
and senqudous attention he paid to training 
iq) well qualified and coneilintory agents ; by 
the information ho, wdtli great industry, aceu- 
muhitcd for his and their direction; by the 
excellent system of administration he esta- 
blished and maintained in liis government; 
and by the daily increase of inhabitants in 
Pondicherry. But all these prudent and 
salutary measures failed to invigorate the 
waning prosperity of the company, subject 
* Ilistoirc des bides Oriental es, tom iii. [>. 231, 232. 
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from ita infancy to ancli inherent disorders 
aa were calculated eventually to effect its 
dissolution.* 

Martin’s original intention was to ro -esta- 
blish on a firm basis a great empire in Mada- 
gascar, and with that object he transported 
thither nearly seventeen hundred colonists, 
who, tliough cheered with the hopes of en- 
joying a delightful climate, and realizing a 
rajud fortune, encountered on their arrival 
nothing but famine, dissension, despair, and 
death. Their fate rendered all after efforts 
apparently impracticable. The shareholders 
became defaulters. The government wdiich 
had pledged itself to give without interest 
a fifth of the subscribed capital, and w’ho on 
those terms w'ere at this period liable for 
only two million livres,t advanced it from the 
exchequer, in order to sustain a project so 
much in royal favour ; and some time after, it 
generously made a grant of what at first was 
a loan. This encouragement failed to effect 
ita object, and the company w-ere obliged to 
confine their operations to Surat and Pondi- 
cherry, and to abandon their settlements at 
Bantam, Rajaporo, ’filseri, Masulipatam, 
Cfombroon and Siam. 

The fierce w^ar of 1680 considerably in- 
creased the embarrassments of the comjiany, 
even by the success of French arms. Several 
privateers, fitted out in the ports of Franco, 
by their vigilance and intrepidity, gave great 
annoyance to the traders of England and of 
Holland. The Indian goods wdiich fcdl into 
their hands by the seizure of several indzes, 
the privateers were enabled to sell at a com- 
paratively low figure. Though remunerative 
in comparison wdth their outlay, this compe- 
tition had the effect of compelling the com- 
pany to sell at prices under the first cost; and 
wdien they made complaints to the minister, 
he did not feel himself justified in sacrificing 
to their interests a body of men, who so 
seriously annoyed the enemy, and rendered 
such essential services to their country. 

Every resource liaving been exhausted, the 
conviction became general that the company 
could not persevere unaided; therefore they, in 
1707, complied wdth the ioroposal of some 
wealthy merchants, wdio agreed to send their 
own ships to India, upon the condition that 
they should allow' fifteen per cent, to the 
company, upon the merchandise which should 
be imported by them, reserving the right to 
take such share in the ships as their circum- 
stances should permit. Even after this they 
w'erc reduced to the necessity of making over 
the entire and exclusive exercise of their 

* Roynal’s Uhtorij of SeitlemenU and Trade in the 
JHaat and ITest Jiidies^ vol. ii. p. 285. 

t £8:3,833 6^. Srf. 


privilege to some privateers of St. Maloes, still 
reserving the same power which had for some 
years warded off their extinction. 

Although thus involved, and their situation 
desperate, the company in 1714 solicited 
from their royal founder, protector, and patron, 
a renew’al of their charter, w hich w^as on the 
eve of expiring, and which they ha<l now 
enjoyed for nearly half a century. When 
this application was made, their entire capital 
had been expended, and their debts amounted 
to ten million livres ;* nevertheless, their 
request w'as granted for ten years. Upon 
the death of Louis XIV. which occurred 
shortly after this rencw^al of the charter, the 
Duke of Orleans became the regent. 'J'o him 
tlic company applied for a prolongation of 
their term. In seeking this favour, the 
real object is said to have been to obtain a 
recognition of their privileges, in the expec- 
tation that should tliey so far succeed, they 
w’ould be able to obtain from him more solid 
advantages, and such help from the treasury 
as would enable them to revive their trade. 
From the public they liad no credit to expect, 
the period of their now charter being so very 
limited. 

These expectations w’ere defeated by the 
financial derangements, w'hich, having their 
source in a remote period, had been fearfully 
augmented in the late reign, and had come to 
a crisis in 1716. Instead of having money 
to lend, the crowm w’as enormously in debt, 
and the regent and his ministers, instead of 
having money to give away for invest- 
ment in commerce, w’crc engaged in devising 
means to make the commerce of tlie kingdom 
subservient to their own pressing demands — 
to fill the exchequer, to ])ay off the obliga- 
tions of the crown, and to discharge the accu- 
mulated claims on the government and 
the nation. ^J’lie contrivances to meet tlicso 
exigencies were long known in France by 
the name of the System ; and they, wdth 
their consequents denvn to the revolution, 
form no inconsiderable portion of the history 
of modern France. 

One of the most popular expedients then 
proposed w'as that of the celebrated Ijaw', 
a Scotchman; and it is more than probable 
that the high estimation in which the memory 
of the celebrated Colbert, the descendant of a 
Scotchman, was held, gave an impulse to his 
popularity. This state empiric engaged to re- 
establish the finances. His first step was the 
establishment of a bank. The success wdiich 
attended its early operations silenced the 
arguments and clamours of his opponents. 
This bank commenced business in 1716. Tlio 
gratitude of the French rose so high, that 
♦ £416,666 13j. 4«/. 
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tHey pronounced the services he had rendered 
worthy of the most honourable monuments 
and testimonials a nation could in its grati- 
tude bestow. Thus estimated, it is not 
strange that he found himself with influence 
enough to organize the Western company, 
the privileges of which were at first restricted 
to the trade of Louisiana, and to the beavers 
of Canada, but shortly after the Western 
company secured its charter, the companies 
trading to Africa, the East Indies, and to 
China, were incorporated with it. This 
amalgamation ambitiously proposed to pay 
off the national debt, and thus relieve France 
from the accumulated obligations of ages, 
which had long weighed heavily on her, and 
which threatened to crush her to the earth. 

The edict of “Amalgamation" extinguished 
the titles of East and West India Companies, 
as well as those of the minor companies asso- 
ciated, and substituted the comprehensive 
name, “ The Company of the Indies." 

To this new company was granted the 


exclusive privilege of trading from the Capo 
of Good Hope to the utmost extent of the 
East Indies, as also to the islands of Mada- 
gascar, Bourbon, and France, the coast of 
Sofala in Africa, the Bed Sea, and Persia, to 
the dominions of the Mogul, of the King of 
Siam, and of the Emperors of China and 
Japan, and also to the South Seas, from the 
Straits of Magellan to the East Indies, and 
rigidly excluding all the other French sub- 
jects from those parts under pain of the 
confiscation of their vessels and effects.* All 
the property and possessions of the amalga- 
mated companies were secured to them, but 
they were made responsible for all the just 
liabilities these companies had incurred. To 
enable them to enter with effect upon their 
extensive sphere of action, they were autho- 
rised to issue new shares, to the amount of 
twenty -five million livres, to be purchased with 
ready money only, on the same terms that 
the West India Company possessed shares to 
the amount of one hundred million. 


CHAPTER LX. 

FRENCH ENTERPRISE IN INDIA AND THE EAST FROM THE FORMATION OF “THE PER- 
PETUAL COMPANY OF THE INDIES” TO THE WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


»So popular was the new undertaking that in 
an incredibly short time, instead of twenty- 
five million livres, fifty millions wore sub- 
scribed. In this state of prosperity the com- 
pany volunteered to pay off, at the rate of 
fifty millions in every month, the enormous 
quantity of paper in circulation, amounting to 
nearly sixty millions of our money. As an ac- 
knowledgment of this generous and patriotic 
proposal, tlie king, by an arret dated July, 
1720, changed the terms on which their 
privileges were granted, declared the com- 
pany perpetual, and restrained himself and 
his successors from treating them as other 
companies had been treated, and from this 
time they acquired and bore the title ** The 
Perpetual Company of the Indies." 

^ The capital, as has been already noticed, con- 
sisted of the original capital of the West India 
Company, and the twenty -five millions added 
thereto upon the amalgamation ; but in order 
to guard the new company against stock- 
jobbmg, a revision of the shares was made, 
in 1723, in order to ascertain which of them 
had been obtained fairly and by purchase. 
The consequence was that in the same year 
the king fixed the shares at fifty-six thousand, 

YOL. II. 


and thus tlie capital on wdiich dividends were 
to be paid, was settled at one hundred and 
twelve millions, and upon this the king as- 
sured to them n yearly revenue of eight 
millions four hundred thousand livres. This 
revenue from the state was given because the 
company, by the proposal to undertake the 
national liabilities, had placed itself' in the 
position of a public creditor. 

In 1725, by another arret, five thousand 
shares were cancelled and burned, and the 
capital reduced to that extent, and their 
dividend secured by the annual payment of 
eight millions from the taxes on tobacco, the 
exclusive, perpetual, and irrevocable privilege 
of selling which was conceded to them in 
1723, and confirmed to them in 1725, toge- 
tlier with the profits arising from the Cana- 
dian fur trade.f Thus the fund for the annual 
dividends, was as effectively guaranteed as it 
could by possibility be. As a collateral secu- 
rity the commerce of India was assigned, and 
the proceeds thereof were to be allowed to 
accumulate for some time, and to be eventually 

* Jlisioire de la Compagnte, des Indes, p. 112; Vnu 
vertal History, vol. ii. p. 122. ^ 

t Hictionnaire de Commerce^ tom. u. col. 1080. 
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appropriated to strengthening tho funds for 
promoting that important trade, and placing 
it in a position to yield a large revenue to 
swell the annual dividends. With such secu- 
rities, such extensive privileges, ministerial 
patronage, and brightening prospects, it is not 
matter of surprise that the shares were eagerly 
flought for, and rose into high estimation at 
home and abroad. 

This short sketch of affairs in France was 
necessary to elucidate French proceedhigs in 
the East, and to show how the relocated 
failures of all the attempts made for the pros- 
perous cultivation of the Indian trade, had 
convinced most men that a repetition of such 
efforts would be equally unsuccessful ; and that 
to prosecute it with success demanded the ini- | 
mediate supervision of the government. The 
ministers consequently resolved on taking it 
into their own care. It was decided to 
Advance large sums of money on the specula- 
tion. In order to gnard against the annoyance 
which would he likely to arise in the early 
stages of their operations, they undertook to 
pay the shareholders a stipulated dividend 
annually, such as ivas considered rea.sonable ; 
and they furthermore considered that it would 
be prudent to suffer the profits, should any be 
yielded, to accumulate for some time, tliat 
sufficient funds might he available, as well in 
Europe as in India. This decision they did 
not make public; concluding that as soon 
as it was ascertained that profits accrued, the 
majority of the proprietors would insist on a 
distribution. They therefore judged it best to 
furnish no accounts, aud also, to satisfy public 
expectation, to proceed actively to work. 
Accordingly, towards the close of the year 
1720, the ministers, while they had money in 
their hands, enabled the company of the 
Indies to equip three ships for sea, which, in 
addition to a large cargo of European mer- 
chandise, conveyed a large sum in specie and 
bullion. This spirited proceeding raised the 
credit of the company and enhanced the value 
of the shares ; and, as if in expectation of large 
returns, poi-t L’Orient was put in a condi- 
tion, by new improvements and the erection 
of magazines, to serve as a convenient depot 
for the expected commerce. The result of 
these spirited efforts is thus ably stated by an 
author frequently made use of :♦ — “ Yet, in the 
midst of this seemingly settled and regular 
establishment, the * Perpetual Company of the 
Indies ' remained upon such a foundation as 
nothing of the like nature ever stood upon 
before, and with respect to which the time 
will not be lost upon the reader if he will be 
pleased to reflect this company had a vast 
capital, but nominal only, for in reality and at 
* Univenal Modern Eiitory^ vol. zL p. 139. 
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the bottom they were without funds; their 
commerce as described, or rather prescribed, 
by tho edict of union, was, beyond com- 
parison, more extensive than that of any 
trading company in Europe, and the means of 
carrying on their trade as much out of com- 
parison less. Besides all this there was 
another circumstance no less extraordinary 
than the other two, which was, that tho 
directors of this mighty company, whatever 
they might seem in the eye of the world, 
were really under direction themselves; that 
is, they depended for instructions, ships, 
money, and everything else, upon the minis- 
ters of state; and yet, to speak from what 
time and experience have taught us, these 
very instances of weakness and instability 
appear to have been the sources of all their 
good fortune. For the directors, in quality 
of that employment, having the capacity of 
only representing the state that things were’ 
in, and the necessity they were under, had no 
temptations at any time to depart from the 
truth ; with this additional check upon them, 
that if they did, it would have certainly been 
discovered, and themselves removed. On the 
other hand, the ministers of the day, knowing 
j that their continuance in power must always 
depend on the maintenance of public credit, 
j took care to furnish the directors with such 
! supplies as were requisite to keep the machine 
of their commerce in constant motion, that 
the opinion which the public entertained of 
the restitution of their affairs might be for- 
tified from their progress ; thus their balance, 
which originally arose from necessity, and in 
some measure from accident, was more happy 
in its operations than any contrivance that 
could have been formed by human wisdom 
to answer these ends.” * 

This ministerial supervision and encourage- 
ment — which would in England be as ruinous 
ill practice, as it is amongst a free peo])le 
vicious in principle — resulted beneficially for 
France, subjected to despotic rule. During 
the fourteen succeeding years, sometimes three, 
sometimes four shijos were sent annually to 
tho East, and by slow but steady progress tho 
affairs of the company wero restored and 
strengthened. However, with this prosperous 
state, there was no accumulation of funds for 
distribution amongst the shareholders ; the 
profits realized were swallowed by their 
increasing expenses, as the increase of the 
Indian commerce imposed the necessity of 
re-establishing their old factories and raising 
new ones. Indeed, for some of the early 
years their outlay exceeded their income, and 

* Tho author has drawn this train of reasoning from the 
Eiettonnaire de Commerce, to which the reader is 
referred. 
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though their European rivals, witnessing 
the steadily increasing extent of their trade, 
the regularity with which they exported to 
Europe, and being unacquainted with their 
secrets, thought their affairs to be in a flou- 
rishing state, yet such was not the reality; 
gradual supplies were required, and without 
such assistance many years would have rolled 
over before their commerce would have become 
self-supporting. 

Tlie directors of the company sustained its 
credit by the prudent disposition of the sup- 
plies from the East, and kept things in tole- 
rable order; they had paid off the heavy 
liabilities of the various companies in the 
UNION, though these far exceeded their assets.* 

To Orry, who had been appointed, in 
1773, to superintend the finances of France — 
which he managed with surprising success — 
the great impulse henceforth given to com- 
mercial enterprise in the East is fairly at- 
tributable. It has been generally admitted 
that he was an upright and disinterested 
minister ; but that his character was sullied 
by a harsliness of temper, which contrasted 
offensively with the suavity of the courteous 
French. The apology which he once made 
when a friend reproached him for this blemish, 
was characteristic and not very creditable to 
the nation : — How can I behave otlierwise ? 
Out of a hundred i)eople I sec in a day, fifty 
take mo for a fool and fifty for a knave.’* His 
brotlier, Do Fulvy, who had less principle, but 
possessed more affability and a greater share 
of capacity, was entrusted with the affairs 
of the “ Perpetual Company of the Indies,” 
and under such able direction it could not 
fail to prosper. ’J'hese able ministers plainly 
understood that further supplies were de- 
manded, in order to command a more remu- 
nerative trade and to extricate the company 
from existing dilHculties. Before this was 
done, a most rigid investigation of their 
circumstances was made, and then, their 
affairs having been placed in the best possible 
position, the requisite sums were advanced. 
The minister’s foresight was gratified by 
flattering results. On the termination of 
the second year, the returns from the East 
were doubled, and a fair prospect was pre- 
sented of a large additional increase; and, 
in fact, the third year yielded thrice as much 
as they had been. Port L’Orient, which had 
been laughed at as a depot erected for an 
imaginary commerce, seemed now to have 
been providentially and wisely provided for a 
trade which had become considerable and 
regular ; and so rapidly did it continue to 
progress that in 1742 the public* sale there 

* XJuiverml Modern Hisiory, vol. xi. p. 134 ; Rayuol, 
vol. ii. p. 327* 


amounted to the large sum of twenty -four 
millions of livres, that is, about one million of 
English money, besides which they reserved 
goods in the stores to the amount of four 
million livres ; and the first ships that arrived 
in 1743, brought home a still more valuable 
cargo. 

All the European powers, but more espe- 
cially the maritime, were alarmed by this ad- 
vancement of a company so insignificant and 
feeble a few years previously; but these 
iCpprehensions would have been considerably 
modified had it been reflected that it was all 
artificiid — a hot-house plant, which in an un- 
genial location had, by applied heat, been forced 
into a premature, if not an unnatural, luxu- 
riance, and therefore subject to very probable 
casualties, any one of which would suddenly 
withdraw its siiatcnancc, dry up its sap, and 
destroy the forced exotic ; while its accli- 
mated neighbour gathered strength from the 
soil and healthful growth. Much of the suc- 
cess, it must be owned, is attributable to the 
long continued peace which blessed the 
pacific administration of Cardinal Flcury. The 
true condition of affairs was made manifest 
to the Company and the world, during the 
war of the succession to the throne of Spain, 
which broke out in 1740, and involved France 
and the chief of the nations of Euroi)e in the 
quarrel. But this war had been carried on 
for some time before the exposure was made, 
or any suspicion of it reached the company or 
the public. On the contrary, the company 
relying on its fancied prosperous resources, 
thought it its duty to give its assistance to the 
nation. England and Franco having taken 
opposite sides, the war between them was 
stimulated by their contiguity and rival posi- 
tions. The enormous expenses incurred by 
France, forced M. Orry, though very re- 
luctantly, to inform the directors that public 
affairs were so complicated that they had no 
more pecuniary aid to expect from the ex- 
chequer, and should entirely rely upon their 
own resources, and carry on tlieir trade in 
future as best they could. This disclosure 
and intimation scattered to the winds their 
delusive prosperity, and all which they had 
been doing for several 3 ^cars perished by the 
first exposure. The shares of the company, 
which had previously reached to two tliousaiid 
livres and upwards, suddenly fell to eight 
hundred.* But this was not the only in- 
jury inflicted; a worse than this was that 
the governments of Europe had learned that 
French commerce could not exisVas in other 
countries, independent of royal bounty. la 
France it was supported by the state, in other 
countries it powerfully contributed to their 
♦ Universal Modern History, vol, xi. ii. 138. 
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support. Though, as has beep just stated, 
this commerce fell by one adverse blast, the 
company was not extinguished, and new ap- 
pliances were devised to restore it to life. 
The proprietors, having recovered from their 
Brst painful surprise, were enabled by the aid 
of a few lotteries to extricate themselves from 
their immediate difficulties, and to resume 
operations. 

During the prosecution of the w’ar the 
government did not overlook nor neglect the 
affairs of the company in the East. A suffi- 
cient force was forwarded thither, not merely 
for defensive but for offensive action, and the 
officials selected for the civil, naval, and mili- 
tary services, proved the judgment of their 
appointments, and showed themselves equal 
to the exigencies of the crisis. 

Dumas was sent to Pondicherry, and 
had not been long there, when he prevailed 
upon the court of Delhi to grant him leave 
to coin money. This permission the French 
valued at about twenty tliousand pounds 
annually. He also managed to obtain posses- 
sion of tlie town of Karical * which entitled 
him to a considerable share in the trade of 
Tanjore. Some time after this the IMahrattas 
invaded the Deccan, defeated and slew the 
Rajah of Arcot. His family and several of 
his subjects sought refuge in Pondicherry, 
and were kindly received. Ragojeo, who 
commanded the conquerors, demanded the 
surrender of the refugees and moreover a 
sum of money, amounting to one million two 
hundred thousand livrea, as arrears of tribute ; 
to which, he alleged, the French had formerly 
submitted. Dumas, with a generous resolu- 
tion, replied “ that he could not consistently 
with the honour of the great monarch whom 
he represented, surrender up helpless refugees 
who had thrown themselves upon his pro- 
tection ; that every Frenchman in Pondi- 
cherry would readily sacrifice life for their 
protection, and that his own life would be the 
forfeit if his sovereign knew that he listened 
to the proposal of paying tribute ; and, finally, 
that he was prepared and resolved to defend 
his post to the last.” This manly tone had 
effect. Pondicherry was not attacked ; no 
prisoners surrendered ; no tribute paid. 

Though the Mahratta army amounted to 
one Ifundred thousand men, still the French 
were in the position to make a formidable, if 

* This town and district ore situated within the British 
district of Tanjore, in the presidency of Madras, near 
the Coromandel coast of the Bay of Bengal, on a small 
cslnary of the Cavery. The French territory is com- 
pletely surrounded by the British, and contains an area of 
sixty-three square miles. It was restored to them at the 
general pacification in 1814, on condition that no fortifi- 
cations should be erected thereon. — ^Thornton's Indian 
Gazetteer. 


not a successful, defence. The place was regu- 
larly fortified, and well stored with provisions ; 
the garrison consisted of between six and 
seven thousand men, and its walls were pro- 
tected by between four and five hundred 
pieces of cannon.* The conduct of the French 
on this occasion recommended them to the 
favour of the Mogul and his ministers, who 
ever after manifested the greatest kindness for 
Dumas, and the highest respect for the 
French nation. But this gratitude did not 
terminate at the mere expression. The young 
Prince of Arcot came in person to testify his 
senso of obligation, and presented a very fine 
elephant with splendid trappings ; to this he 
added the cession of three districts in the 
neighbourhood of Pondicherry, to Dumas per- 
sonally, and this grant was confirmed by the 
Emperor of Delhi, and Dumas raised to the 
dignity of nabob, and to the command of four 
thousand five hundred horse. These favours 
were all personal; but, through his interces- 
sion, he procured them to be assigned to bis 
office. Immediately after, in 1741, he sur- 
rendered his poAver and bis office into the 
hands of his successor, Dupleix, whose tran- 
sactions will more approjiriately form a por- 
tion of the English division of this work ; in 
those stirring scenes where the two great 
nations prosecuted — ns no other nations can 
— the war -struggle for supremacy, and where 
he comes into no ignoble conflict with Ad- 
miral Boscawen. 

Whilst Dumas was reflecting such credit 
and distinction upon himself and his country, 
the government sent an equally illustrious 
man, Boiirdonnais, to anotlier of the French 
settlements. The progress of events there 
challenge and merit attention. 

The Mauritius, or the Isle of France, may 
be fairly said to have been, at that time, 
peculiarly the possession of the ” Perj)etual 
Company of the Indies.” It was not in- 
cluded in the grants of any of the previously 
existing companies ; not that they claimed no 
right, nor had overlooked it; for it is on 
record that nearly one hundred years pre- 
viously to its concession, the French govern- 
ment had entertained the idea of planting a 
colony there. This island is said to be one 
of the most romantic and picturesque -looking 
in the Eastern hemisphere. It lies four 
hundred miles cast of Madagascar, and about 
two thousand three liundred miles from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and nine thousand 

* Raynal, vol. ii. p. 331. The authoi iu the Universal 
Modern History, says that the Mahrattas continued in the 
field all the year, 1740, till the month of April, 1741, 
and plundered, every place within their reach, ond tried 
without success what menaces would do with the Gover- 
nor of Pondicherry : they at last accepted a small present 
and retired. — Vol. xi. p. 1 83. 
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five liundred from England. The first who 
made any settlement in it were the Dutch, in 
the year 1698, when they changed the name 
from Ceriid to Mauritius, in honour of their 
Prince Maurice. The more tempting trea- 
sures held out to them further East, induced 
them to abandon it in 1710, and it was 
afterwards taken possession of by France in 
1721, and was called lU de France, It may 
be here said, that in the possession of that 
country it continued to remain till the year 
1810, wheii the British government, exaspe- 
rated by the great mischief done to our mer- 
chant vessels and East Indiamcn by attacks 
made from this island, and apprehensive of 
similar results to our traders by the French 
men-of-war and privateers, sent, in that year, 
an expedition for its capture, in which they 
succeeded. At the peace, in 1814, the pos- 
session of it was notified, and from that time 
it has continued annexed to England. There 
is no exact account of the way in which the 
French first possessed it; but it must have 
been during the period the old East India 
Company’s privileges lasted: however, the 
monument of possession taken, inscribed with 
the new name, erected by the Chevalier do 
Fouqcray, is dated September 3, 1721. Its 
first inhabitants came from the Isle of Bour- 
bon, and were neglected, if not forgotten, 
during the space of fifteen years ; and it was 
only in 1736, that the Perpetual Company 
decided on its occupation, and sent Bour- 
donnais to accomplish their designs there. 

This man, since so famous, was born at 
St. Maloes, and had been at sea from the early 
ago of ten. No consideration emdd induce 
him to withdraw from his profession, and in 
every one of liis uninterrupted voyages he 
was successful, and had signalized himself by 
some remarkable feat. He was the first 
Frenchman who suggested the idea of sending 
armed ships into the Indian sea ; his skill in 
ship- building was well known, and also his 
capabilities in navigating and defending a 
ship. Hia schemes were comprehensive, and 
not distracted by his minute acquaintance with 
details. Ho apprehended no difficulty, and 
possessed the rare and eminent gift of in- 
spiring all under his command with a con- 
fidence of his powers and in their results. 
On arriving at his post his first care was to 
master the difficulties of his situation. He 
acquired an nccurato knowledge of the island, 
and Ilia next care was to instil a spirit of 
emulation into the old settlers, who had pined 
and become inactive from the neglect with 
which they had been treated by the mother 
country. He subjected them and tlie recent 
arrivals to a wholesome discipline. He made 
them cultivate rice and wheat for the supply of 


the Europeaijj who might touch on their coast, 
and he knew that a regular supply would 
draw many traders thither. In a short time 
all the ships bound for India were hither at- 
tracted, assured that they would find all the 
refreshments and conveniences required after 
such a tedious voyage. Three ships, one of 
which was of five hundred tons burthen, were 
equipped and dispatched from the dock he 
had constructed,, and he soon proved to the 
authorities at home, to what an important po- 
sition their new dependency could be raised. 
These beginnings, pregnant with great pro- 
mise, as is generally the case, did not meet 
with the approval of men of little minds, and 
a reply of Bourdonnais to one of the directors 
who charged him with having enriched himself, 
while he had exhausted the supplies of the 
company, deserves notice : — “ I have managed 
mine according to my own judgment, and 
those of the company according to your 
direction.” 

He proposed to the government to place 
at his command a sufficient squadron, with 
which he would await, at the Isle of France, 
the commencement of the impending hostili- 
ties with England; and he promised when 
that event occurred, that he would proceed to 
the Straits of Sunda, and on that station — 
through which most ships sailing to or from 
China passed — would intercept all the En- 
glish ships, and protect the French. What- 
ever might have been the result of this 
expedition if effected, there is no doubt what- 
ever it was ably conceived. His antecedents, 
and what he afterwards did with a feeble force, 
confirm the opinion that it would have been 
fearlessly conducted, and would have seriously 
affected English interests in the East. Hap- 
pily, his project was not executed on the scale 
ho proposed, though the minister approved 
the plan. 

Five vessels had been actually fitted out 
for him, and he had sailed with them. But 
he had scarcely departed when the directors, 
feeling annoyed because the destination of the 
squadron had not been communicated to 
them, regretting the expense incurred, and 
jealous of the power this appointment con- 
ferred on a man of whose previous infiuenco 
they were apprehensive, remonstrated with 
the minister on the absurdity of it, assuring 
him that there was no reason to fear that the 
war in Europe would disturb the neutrality, 
which it would be as much the interest of the 
English as of the French to observe in the 
Indian waters. These remonstrances, unfor- 
tunately for France and the company, pre- 
vailed. Bourdonnais was recalled, and the 
promising opportunity lost of perhaps de- 
stroying the small squadron shortly after sent 
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from England to Asia, of making the French 
masters of the Indian seas, aifd probably of 
ruining the English settlements in those re- 
gions. Hostilities soon after commenced be- 
tween England and France. 

Bouvdonnais deeply regretted the great 
political blunder, and remonstrated in vain with 
the directors and minister. Without money, 
without means, and without magazines, he 
by perseverance succeeded in forming a 
squadron composed of a sixty gun ship and 
five merchantmen, which he converted into 
mcn-of-\var. With this small armament he 
successfully attacked the English squadron, 
and forced them to abandon for a time the coast 
of Coromandel ; he attacked and took Madras, 
and proved to the home government, that, 
had ho been well supported, he would not 
have met with the reverses which will be 
noticed when treating of the achievements of 
the English arms in the Eastern conflicts with 
the French. 

Before the close of this chapter, in order to 
make complete the history of French com- 
merce in the East, up to the period at 
which wo have arrived — namely, the eve of 
the commencement of hostilities arising out 
of the war which was declared in 1740 be- 
tween England and France — it is necessary to 
supply a brief account of the French Chinese 
Company, which though absorbed in the 
amalgamation which constituted the Perpetual 
Company of the Indies, deserves notice for its 
2 )revjous and independent action. 

The French historian makes mention of 
four comi^anies which w’ere formed for culti- 
vating a trade with China. The first of 
these was formed in 16G0, by the exertions of 
Fcrmenel, a wealthy merchant of Rouen, who 
had induced several others to join with him 
in the speculation, and amongst these were 
men of very high rank and influence. Reli- 
gion was the great stimulant, as, the object of 
most of tlie supporters was to transport to that 
vast country several prelates and priests, 
whom the pope had appointed to preach 
the gospel there.* The royal sanction was 
granted to it in 1GG4. The commercial results 
were so trivial, that a second voyage was never 
made. The second company was established 
by virtue of a treaty with the East India 
Company in 1G98, supported by an arret of 
council, dated January in that year. 

The arret was granted to M. Jourdan, a 
merchant, who equipped with great expedi- 
dition a vessel of large tonnage, which sailed 
in the month of March following, and returned 
•safely with a large and profitable cargo in 
August, 1700. The success of this experi- 
ment raised the expectations of the public in 
* Jlistoise de la CQnfjfagnie des Indes, p. 93, 


no ordinary degree. The same vessel was 
again prepared for the voyage, and returned 
in 1703, with equally remunerative results, 
though she had a narrow escape from ship- 
wreck on her return in the Canton river. In 
consequence of these successful trips, letters 
patent were granted to the proprietors in 
1705, by which they were incorporated with 
the title of the ** Royal Company of China 
and, with the consent of “the" East India 
Company of the Indies,” their privileges 
were to terminate with those of the latter 
company. Within the space of eight years, 
three ships returned with cargoes consisting 
principally of silks, hut a prohibition having 
been imposed on that commodity, the owners, 
in disgust, declined to continue their specu- 
lation. It may be also that this resolution 
was influenced, and in no small degree, by 
the apprehension created by the war which 
France then waged against most of the powers 
of Europe. Their privileges they still re- 
tained, and these extended not only to the coasts 
of China, but also to Tonquin, Cochin Cbiiia, 
and the islands adjacent, and all the other 
traders of France were excluded from them. 

In the year 1713, another China Company 
was formed under letters patent altogether 
independent of the East India Company, for a 
term of fifty years, extending from the montli 
of March, 1715. This company dispatched 
two ships to China, one of which returned to 
Ostend in 1718, and the other in the same 
year to Genoa; but in 1719, it was swallowed 
up in the Company of the Indies. 

In 1740, and from that to the present, 
Pondicherry was the scat of the governor- 
general of the French settlements in India. 
The affairs of the company were then in a 
flourishing condition ; they retained tlieir 
beaver trade in Canada, and the slave trade 
on the coast of Africa, which they lost the 
succeeding year. They had not only pcojded 
the Isle of Franco and brought it to a state 
of prosperity, but they bestowed the same 
blessing on the Isle of Bourbon, and ren- 
dered both valuable possessions to France. 
Their trade was carried on to such an extent, 
and with such brilliant success, that they 
excited tlie jealousy of the Dutch and En- 
glish companies. In the year 1734, their 
sales at L* Orient amounted to eighteen mil- 
lion livres, and in 1740, they reached twenty- 
two millions. In fact, having grasped at too 
much, they became sensible that their trade 
was too extensive for their resources, and 
that it was impossible for them to manage it 
to their satisfaction and benefit. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1730, they importuned tlio 
king to take off their hands the trade of 
Barbary. He also resumed the trade in 
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tobacco, whicli had been farmed to them ; 
out of this, however, they reserved an annual 
revenue of eight millions. In the following 
year the company surrendered Louisiana into 
his hands, and paid one million four hundred 
and fifty thousand livres for being suffered so 
to do. 


The company was not without its adver- 
saries, and some of these calculate their sales 
at a lower rate, but iii their statements they 
advisedly exclude the imports from China, 
the Mauritius, and Bourbon, and all the ])ri- 
vate goods imported by the officers and men 
engaged in their vessels.* 


CHAPTER LXL 

BlUTISn AFFAIRS IN CHINA DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The century opened with discussions as to the 
quantity and consequences of the export of 
silver to China, just such as occupied the city 
financiers in London during November, 1858. 
To lessen these exportations, on account of 
the Chinese trade, the directors of the East 
India Company ordered their supercargoes to 
send to Madras from China £20,000 in gold.* 

During the first few years of the century 
Chinese commerce was carried on mainly be- 
tween Surat and Bengal on the one hand ; 
and Amoy, Cluisan, and Canton on the other. 
Condore and Mocha, W'ero also entrepots of 
Chinese trade.*f 

The Chinese adopted the vexatious and op- 
pressive expedient of compelling Europeans at 
Canton to transact all their business with one 
man called “ the emperor’s merchant.” This 
was fiercely and perseveringly resisted ; for 
the emperor’s merchant proved himself in- 
competent, besides he had neither capital nor 
goods, his patent of exclusive trade being his 
sole property. Ho finally allowed others to 
trade on condition of their paying to him five 
liundred “ tales ” per ship. A four per cent, 
duty was after some time levied ; the com- 
pany’s agents thus describe its origin ; and 
it is inserted here as strikingly illustrative of 
the spirit of Chinese procedure ever since : — 
“ It may not be amiss in this place to take 
notice, that this four per cent, is an imposition 
lately crept upon us by the submission of our 
predecessors the two preceding seasons. One 
per cent, of the four is what has been usually 
given by the Chinese merchants to the 
linguist upon all contracts, and the linguist 
was used to gratify the Hoppo out of this sum 
for his employment. The other three were 
first i^ueezed from the China merchant, as a 
gratuity for upholding some particular men 
in monopolizing all the business, and this 
used to be given in a lump, so that by under- 
valuing the goods, and concealing some part, 
they used to save half the charge ; but to 
show how soon an ill precedent will be im- 
♦ Peter Anber. t Ikid. 


proved in China to our disadvantage, the 
succeeding Hoppos, instead of the persuasive 
arguments such as their predecessors used, are 
come to demand it as an established duty.” 

In the year ITOi, Gerardini, a celebrated 
painter of those days, a native of Italy, who 
had spent eight years at Pekin, adorning the 
emperor’s palace — at the instance of the 
Jesuits — desired to embark for Europe in a 
good ship. The emperor sent orders to the 
Hoppo at Canton to facilitate his purpose : by 
this means the merchant fleet, lying in the 
Canton watera, was enabled to depart free 
from the impediments and vexations by which 
ships were commonly obstructed. 

It was not until the year 1715 that the 
intercourse of the English with the Cantonese 
assumed a regular and systematic character, 
although the struggle of the earlier Englisli 
adventurers to open up commercial communi- 
cations with China had been so brave and so 
persistent. Tea now became a commodity of 
considerable export, but silks constituted the 
staple of trade. A house was occupied at 
Canton by the company’s supercargoes, and 
their transactions assumed importance. M. 
Auber affirms that the usual course of pro- 
cedure, on the arrival of sliips off Macao, was 
for the supercargoes to land for the object of 
ascertaining how affairs stood at Canton and 
whether they might proceed and do business 
with their ships in safety : — ” These points 
proving satisfactory, the ships proceeded to 
the Bocca Tigris, w^ere some of the Hoppo’s 
officers came on board. The supercargoes 
then intimated their intention of waiting upon 
the Hoppo, who invariably admitted them to a 
direct interview ; at which, after compliments, 
they stipulated, through their linguist, for the 

* Maepheraon’s History of European Commerce \diiK 
India, p. 273. Baynul, after relating these particulars, 
adds : — “ 11 est des Empires oh Ton vendegalemeiit le droit 
de se miner, cclui dc se dclivrer et celni dc s’enricber, par- 
eeqae Ic bien et Ic moJ, suit public, soil particulier, peu- 
vent y devenir un objet de finance.*’ — Hist, FhiLet PoUt. 
rol. viii. p. 110. 
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observance of a series of articles, generally to 
the following purport : — 

“ Ist. They demanded a free trade with all 
people without restriction. 

“ 2nd. That they might entertain in their 
service what Chinese servants they pleased, 
and turn them away at their pleasure ; and 
that if their English servants should commit 
any disorder or fault deserving punishment, 
the Chinese should not take upon them to 
punish, but should complain to the super- 
cargoes, and they would see them sufficiently 
punished according to the crime. 

“ 3rd. That they should have liberty to buy 
all sorts of provisions and necessaries for their 
factory and ship, at their will. 

“ 4:th. That they should pay no custom or 
other duties for any goods they should bring 
on shore and not dispose of, and that they 
might ship them off again free of all duties. 
That they should pay no duties for wdne, beer, 
or other stores expended in their factory. 

“6th. That they should have liberty to 
set up a tent ashore, to mend and fit their 
casks, sails, and rigging, and other neces- 
saries. 

“ 6th. That their boats should have liberty 
to pass the several custom-houses or boats as 
often as should be thought fit, without being 
called to or examined on any pretence what- 
soever, when the British colours were hoisted, 
and that at no time their seamen’s pockets 
should be searched. 

“7th. That their escritoires and chests 
might bo brought on shore into their factory, 
and be carried on board ship again on their 
departure, without being searched. 

“ 8th. That the Hoppo would protect them 
from all insults and impositions of the common 
people and mandarins, who were annually 
laying new duties and exactions which they 
were forbidden to allow of. 

“ Otli. That the four per ce nt, be taken off, 
and that every claim or demand the Hoppo 
had, should be demanded and determined tlie 
same time with the measurement of the ship. 

“ As the supercargoes required these seve- 
ral privileges, the linguist signified the same 
to the Hoppo ; who consented that all should 
be granted according to their request, except- 
ing the last article, as to the remission of the 
four per cent, duty, which he could not agree 
to. The supercargoes represented that it 
was a great hardship and imposition, and 
that they must insist on it ; but at last, find- 
ing all that they could say was to no purpose, 
they let the argument drop.” 

Matters went on after this manner until 
1720, when the native merchants with whom 
the English supercargoes transacted business, 
formed themselves into one body, or, as it was 
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called by the company's agents, a “Co- 
hong.” This combination was for the pur- 
pose of raising prices, so that by never un- 
derselling one another, the English and other 
agents were at their mercy. For a time, 
trade was from this cause almost impossible. 
The English, however, found means to pre- 
sent their case to an imperial officer of autho- 
rity, whom they called the Isontock, who 
summoned the Co -hong to his presence, and 
threatened that if it were not speedily dis- 
solved, he would dissolve it for them in a 
manner more certain than agreeable. 

In 1721, an officer of the Hoppo was acci- 
dentally killed near Whampoa, and the Chi- 
nese took up the matter with much injustice 
and resentment, seizing the officers of 

some of the ships, and menacing the super- 
cargoes. The English seem to have been 
the sole sufferers on this occasion. Once 
more the company’s agents found means to 
reach the higher officials by their influence, 
which they exercised with such force and 
address, that the mandarin who menaced and 
insulted them, was ordered into custody, and 
a promise given that he should be bastina- 
doed with bamboos, and turned out of the 
emperor’s service. 

Acting upon orders from home, the super- 
cargoes, in 1722, made renewed efforts to 
create a trade fair in itself and free. In this 
year much injustice and large imposition 
of flnes was inflicted upon the English in 
consequence of fhe accidental death of a 
Chinese boy in a paddy fleld, from a shot tired 
by the mate of an English ship at a bird. 

In 1727, in consequence of the exactions 
and im 2 )ositions practised by the emperor’s 
officials, the supercargoes intimated their in- 
tention to withdraw to Amoy. This alarmed 
the trading community, and most of the 
restrictions were withdrawn. The removal 
of grievances was, however, merely to alter 
the 2 >urposo of the supercargoes to go else- 
where, and when it was supposed that such a 
resolution was laid aside, the system of im- 
positions was renewed, and ten per cent, duty 
was laid upon all goods sold by tlie merchants. 
The supercargoes and Europeans tlien at 
Canton, of whatever condition, resolved to 
place their complaints in person before the 
Isontock. Every obstruction iwssiblo was 
raised to their doing so, and on one occasion 
they bad to break through the outer gates of 
the city, and, to the amazement of the Chinese, 
force their passage to the residence of the 
great authority. Hero they met with chicane, 
insolence, fraud, falsehood, and the grossest 
injustice, aqd they received at last some 
partial redress, but w^ere informed they must 
never come again with complaints. It is 
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strange that no fault appears to have been 
found with them for marching in a body 
against the will of mandarins into the great 
presence. What a miniature picture of the 
events of modern times at Canton such pro- 
ceedings present : the same spirit of cheating 
and prevarication on the part of the Chinese, 
and the same energy of will and daring on 
th» part of the representatives of the western 
nations. 

The supercargoes wearied at last of their 
attempts to obtain justice from the Can- 
tonese authorities, endeavoured to make known 
their grievances to the court of Pekin, in 
1728 — thus exhibiting another feature of the 
picture presented to the world in the con- j 
nection of Europeans with Chinese affairs of I 
late years. As there was no way of applying j 
force to the convictions of the emperor, it does 
not appear that he listened to their appeals, 
nor even that their complaints reached him. 

The Chinese continually interfered w’ith 
European ships and boats, and, contrary to 
existing agreements, when under the flags of 
their respective nations, adding yet another 
point of resemblance to so many parallels 
in the state of affairs in those days to 
that which brought on the Chinese war with 
Prance and England in 1857. This prac- 
tice became intolerable in 1730, and continued 
for three years to be perpetrated in a manner 
which could serve no ])urpose, but that of 
insult to the Europeans, and the gratification 
of an overbearing tyranny on the part of the 
Chinese. 

Meantime, the attempts of the English to 
obtain a commerce with Amoy failed, the 
prejudices of the people and the tyranny of 
the superior classes rendering it impracticable. 

Kien Lung succeeded to the throne in the 
year 1730, and he immediately issued an 
edict abolishing the ten per cent. duty. He, 
at the same time, showed a jealousy of Euro- 
peans, by insisting that within fourteen miles 
of Canton, all armed ships should surrender 
their arms until they w'cre again leaving. As 
no doubt was entertained that the mandarins 
would steal the stores of w^ar deposited in 
their custody, the ship's captains >vero very 
unwilling to comply with fliese requirements. 

On the publication of the edict, the native 
and European merchants were summoned to 
hear it read, and commanded to prostrate 
themselves in homage to the emperor. This 
the Europeans refused, and the ceremony 
was waved, the Europeans making valuable 
presents to the Isontock. 

After these events, the chief agitation was 
3n connection with the 1950 tales exacted 
beyond the measurago duty upon ships. 
The letters of the supercargoes to the direc- 
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tors in 1738, imply, without clearly expressing 
it, that the depositing of Avarlike stores by 
ships’ captains was not insisted upon. 

One Foo-yuen, who appears to have had 
much cunning as well as authority, raised 
new difficulties in the way of trade in the 
year 174:1. Indeed, with the exception of 
brief intervals, there was alw^ays some official 
sufficiently powerful, venal, capricious, or 
tyrannical, to impede the free and fair inter- 
change of commodities. 

Towards the latter end of the same year, 
the first English ship of the royal navy 
visited Canton. It w^as the Centurion^ under 
the command of the far-famed Commodore 
Anson, whose captures of rich Spanish 
ships, especially when carrying specie, so 
injured the Spaniards, enriched himself and 
his crews, gained reputation for his daring 
and nautical skill, and gratified his country. 
The Cliinese were not disposed to be courteous 
to the commodore, and that officer, being ready 
and prompt in his actions, w^as about to resort 
to force, but for the interposition of the 
merchants. The commodore was averse to 
diplomacy, and long consultations ; his mode 
was to make his wants plainly known, and 
to take redress for injuries without any other 
delay than what was requisite to obtain n 
simple and s}>cedy reply to his requisitions. 
The result was the Chinese greatly respected 
him when they found their first few attempts 
at procrastination in vain, and granted him 
Avhatever he desired, his requests being only 
reasonable and just. The impression his pre- 
sence and manners created among the Chinese 
officials was aided by an exploit against the 
Spaniards. Yearly a vessel leaving Spain sailed 
from Acapulco and Manilla to Lisbon. Anson 
attacked and captured this splendid prize, and 
bore it into the river of Canton. The Chinese, 
although filled with admiration of the com- 
modore’s spirit and enterprise, could not let 
the opportunity slip of obtaining in an indirect 
way some share of his booty ; they demanded 
duties upon the ships and cargo. He pur- 
chased provisions and stores of the Chinese 
merchants, who would not deal unless paid 
beforehand, and then would not fulfil their 
engagements. Anson demanded an audience 
of the viceroy, by letter, and sent it by one 
of his officers. Before a reply could arrive, a 
desolating fire broke out in the city which 
destroyed one hundred of the principal shops, 
and eleven streets of warehouses, and w'ould 
have probably destroyed the whole city, but 
for the opportune arrival of the commodore 
and his crew, when, by the exercise of syste- 
matic and intelligent efforts, as well as by 
dauntless daring, the fire was subdued. The 
viceroy was so much pleased with the disci- 

s 
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pline and courago of the commodore’s men, 
that ho granted an audience. The commo- 
dore presented a statement of his own grie- 
vances at the hands of the merchants who 
undertook to supply him witli provisions and 
stores, and also of the hardships to which the 
supercargoes had been subjected by venal 
mandarins. The only reply die received was 
that the viceroy wished him a prosperous 
voyage to Europe. Neither the commodore’s 
seiviccs to the city, nor the sensation created 
by his dashing bearing and exploits could 
charm the Chinese where money exactions 
were concerned. They continued to cheat 
and to oppress after the commodore’s de 2 )ar- 
ture, and in spite of the imperial edict. 

An affair occurred in 1747, which widened 
the breach between the two parties. An 
officer refused permission to the mandarins 
to allow his escritoire to he examined. The 
Chinese demanded that he should be delivered 
up to punishment, and the linguist of the 
supercargoes was put in chains. The super- 
cargoes resisted, and much contention ensued, 
the Chinese resorting to various acta of 
treachery, to get into their possession some 
of the company’s agents, who, supplied with 
provisions, shut themselves up, their reputa- j 
tion for the effijctivo use of tire-arras prevent- 
ing their cowardly assailants from close attack. 
It is not clear from existing records of those 
transactions, how the company’s employes 
emerged from this particular ditliculty; but in 
the year 1751, the supercargoes were engaged 
in the same monotonous and fruitless task of 
negotiating for the remission of the obnoxious 
“ tales” upon the shipping. 

The Chinese continued for a number of 
years to devise every ingenious means for tor- 
menting the Europeans and embarrassing 
trade. Edicts were in vain published by 
imperial authority; the mandarins frustrated, 
by cunning in administrat on and false re- 
presentations, any good intentions entertained 
at Pekin. Among the most annoying em- 
harrassments of the trade W’as the appointment 
of what were called security merchants. M. 
Auber describes this peculiar and oppressive 
measure in the following terms, under the 
chronological heading of 1754: — “A dis- 
cussion took place at the same time with re- 
ference to the practice of naming security 
merohants for each ship, a practice which, it 
was stated, had not existed above twenty 
years, and to which the merchants themselves 
very strongly objected, as they thereby be- 
came responsible to the government for the 
duties and customs on all the goods imported 
in such ships, whether purchased by the 
security merchant himself or any other person. 
In like manner, he was also accountable for 


j the duties on export cargoes, and ho became 
subject to demands for curiosities brought 
out in the ship ; so that he w*as cither impo- 
verisiied, or the company charged excessive 
prices for the commodities of trade. An 
interview was obtained with the Isontock on 
the 29th July, who received the supercargoes 
very courteously, but refused to give them a 
written answer to their aj^plication that^the 
merchants might he released from security; 
and on the 9tii August, two merchants were 
named for each ship, notwithstanding their 
entreaties to be excused; hut they were in- 
formed that any deficiency would be levied 
upon the whole body.” 

In the year 1753, the directors at home for- 
warded instructions for the encouragement of 
the study of the Chinese language by their 
agents, and sent out two young men to study 
at Canton, for the purpose of becoming effi- 
cient linguists. 

During the same year a mission was sent 
to Limpo, in the hope of reopening trade 
there, but it was unsuccessful as to any ulti- 
mate and long extended benefit. 

The supercargoes became so wearied of 
the oppressions to which they had been sub- 
jected, that ill 1754, they declined allowing 
their ships to come up to Whampoa. The 
Isontock did not feel it to be to liis interest, 
in the face of the emperor’s edicts, to allow the 
trade altogether to vanish from Canton ; so he 
promised redress of grievances, and afforded 
a jiroiid, yet courteous reception to the super- 
cargoes. During this year, the privilege of 
walking within certain limits on Dane’s Island 
was accorded to European seamen. 

In the year 1755, a new series of disputes 
arose from the jirohibition of trade with 
private merchants and shopkeepers of Canton, 
all dealings being confined to the Hong 
merchants with rigorous strictness. After 
much verbal conflict, some slight relaxations 
of these stringent orders were allowed. 

An important revolution in the trade witli 
China occurred in 1757. The emperor, by 
edict, prohibited all foreign trade conducted 
by Europeans with Eastern China, and the 
European establishments at Limpo, Amoy, 
and Chusan had to be broken up. Such 
foreign commerce as might be conducted at 
these ports by natives was subjected to double 
duty, and although the native vessels ofi 
other Asiatic countries were allowed to enter 
the ports, they dared not while there carry 
guns, ammunition, or even sails. The whole 
trade with China was limited to Canton. 
This was supposed by the Europeans to be 
the work of the over scheming Canton 
merchants, who, by bribing the imperial 
ministers, hoped to obtain a monopoly. So- 
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sternly were Europeans interdicted the ports 
of Eastern China, that vessels touching there 
could not obtain the smallest quantity of the 
necessaries of life, even when in the most 
serious want of them. The East India 
Company appointed a Mr. Flint, a man of 
resolution and ability, to proceed to Limpo, 
with presents of looking-glasses for the 
emperor, and a letter requesting permission 
to reside for some time at Nankin, as the 
representative of English merchants. On ar- 
riving there he was repulsed rudely, and 
returned to Canton. Upon his arrival at that 
place, the Isontock requested an interview, 
and, at the time named, he proceeded to the 
palace of that great functionary, accompanied 
by the supercargoes as a body. They were 
allowed to enter within the first and second 
gates, and were then disarmed of their swords. 
They were commanded by the mandarins to 
prostrate themselves before the Isontock, but 
on refusal, were thrown down and much 
abused. To their amazement, it was dis- 
covered that the object in sending for Mr. 
Flint was to kidnap him. lie was told he 
was the emperor’s prisoner, for going to 
Limpo without permission, and that ho was 
to be incarcerated for three years at Macao, 
or near it, after which he might visit Canton, 
to transact hia business, and depart never to 
visit China again. The native who translated 
into Chinese the petition which he sent to the 
emperor from Limpo, was that day ta be be- 
headed. The protests of the supercargoes 
were unavailing : Mr. Flint was actually held 
a ])ri8oner for nearly three years at Macao. 
The foreign supercargoes of all nations met 
at the house of the chief agent of the English 
company, and informed the Isontock that 
they believed such tyranny was unknown to 
the emperor, and that their respective nations 
would find means to make him acquainted 
with the disloyalty and unlawful proceedings 
of his officers : they were treated with 
contempt. They had no force to back their 
protestations, therefore the Chinese did not 
respect or heed them : under the cannon’s 
mouth they would have consented to justice, 
not otherwise. The traders, especially the 
English and Dutch, were ready to bear almost 
any indignity, if commercial gains could be 
secured, although, without that proviso, they 
were more ready to resist than any others. 

The directors in London sent out Captaiif 
Skottowe, in 1760, to “ settle the differences 
which had sprung up,” The captain com- 
manded the Royal George, and brought a 
letter from the court of the company to the 
Isontock. His instimctions WQire canons, 
and his demands were very specific: — “lie 
WAS not to be seen in the shops, or purcbasiitg 


Chinaw'are. That if he wished to purchase 
any goods he was to send for the merchants 
and not to go after them, and never to 
appear in undress in the streets, or at home 
when he received visits : he was to be called 
Mr. Skottowe, not Cajptain, and it was to 
be given out that he was the brother of his 
majesty's undei^ secretary of state, who had 
the honour to write the king's letters.* The 
court’s address requested the liberation of 
Mr. Flint, who they stated was a British 
subject as well as a servant of the company ; 
and after expressing their mortification at 
their exclusion from Limpo, pointed out the 
exactions and grievances from which they 
desired relief, viz. : — 1st. The 1950 tales. 
2nd. The six per cent, on imports, and the 
two per cent, on all silver paid the Uoppo. 
3rd. To be allowed to pay their own duties, 
and not through the merchants who are 
styled securities, whom they charged with 
applying it to their own purposes, ith. That 
the Hoppo should always hear the repre- 
sentations of the supercargoes, and that an 
appeal might be made by them direct to the 
Isontock.” The company seem to have ima- 
gined that all these arrangements w’cre very 
cunning and very clever. The Chinese 
laughed nt them. It was unnecessary to 
offer statements of grievances, or arguments 
for the justice of their demands ; the Chinese 
were already aware of the grievances and 
convinced of their injustice. \Vith them the 
only question was what force tire barbarians 
would employ : negotiations not hacked by 
a fleet would always ho unavailing, unless 
some singular combination of circumstances 
favoured the negotiations, Mr, Skottowe, his 
cause, and lus country, were treated with 
supercilious scorn. This the company might 
have understood would have been the case, 
for there had been a hundred years’ experience 
of the Chinese already, and it ought to have 
been well enough known that the traders, 
officials, and people were alike destitute of 
honour and principle, and were capable of 
barbarous cruelty, when opportunity allowed. 
So little knowledge, however, had the En- 
glish people acquired of China, that in the 
year 1762, nt the suggestion of the Royal 
Society, the directors sent out certain queries 
as to the affinity of the Ciiincse and Egyptian 
languages, both bodies believing that the lan- 
guages were identical.f 

Feuds, oppressions, complaints, petitions, 
remonstrances, threats, and interruptions of 
trade, continued until 1771, when a British 

* Captain Skottowe’s brother employed under 
Government. 

t Ch'^ntr^ an (httlinc of iis Government, Laics, and 
Policy, 1834 . 
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ship of war having suhmitttHl to indignities 
at the instigation of the 8nj)crcargoes, who 
feared that the trade might otherwise enifer, 
a native merchant named Puankhcqna pur- 
chased for 100,000 tales the dissolution of the 
Co-liong ; the money was repaid afterwards 
by the supercargoes. 

A curious circumstance bccurred at the 
close of the year, of which the directors were 
advised by their agents to the following effect: 
— “A small vessel arrived at Macao on the 
23rd September, commanded by a Hungarian 
baron, Maurice Augusto Madar Beniofski, 
which event occasioned much speculation. 
He was at Macao, but not obtaining permis- 
sion to proceed to Canton, the supercargoes 
could not procure intelligence, having no op- 
portunity of meeting him. It was stated that 
he came from Kamtschatka, but by what track, 
or what were his motives, were unknown. 
He subsequently claimed the protection of 
the French, and had a chop procured for him 
and some of his officers to go up to Canton ; 
and by their being mentioned in the chop 
(which w^as procured by Pnankhequa), under 
the denomination of French merchants, and 
the Hoppo’s officer at Macao having had 
them described to him differently before, he 
returned the chop to Canton, and would not 
suffer them to proceed. The mandarins were 
apprehensive they might be Russians, and 
Puankhequa, fearful of being involved in em- 
barrassment, declined interfering. They re- 
mained at Macao until the French ships left 
China, in which they were to embark for 
Europe.” 

It is remarkable, in connection with this 
circumstance, that tlie celebrated Gibbon met 
with this Hungarian captain subsequently in 
Paris, and wrote to Dr. Robertson, the his- 
torian, then in the zenith of his reputation, 
describing him and his adventures. Gibbon’s 
letter to Robertson w’as as follow’s : — A few 
days ago I dined with Beniofski, the famous I 
adventurer, who escaped from his exile at 
Kamtschatska, and returned into Europe by 
Japan and China. His narrative was amu- 
sing, though I know' not how far his veracity 
in point of circumstances may safely be trusted. 
It was his original design to penetrate through 
the north-east passage, and he actually fol- 
iowed the coast of Asia as high as the lati- 
tude of 67° 35', till his progress was stopped 
by the ice in a strait between the tw’o con- 
tinents, which was only seven leagues broad. 
Thence he descended along the coast of 
America, as low as Cape Mendocin, but was 
repulsed by contrary winds in his attempts to 
reach the port of Acapulcc*. The journal of 
his voyage, with his original charts, is now at 
Versailles, in the Depdt des Affaires JEtran- 
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gereSj and if you conceived that it would be 
of any use to you, for a seeond edition, 1 
would try what might be obtained.” 

About 176^, the Chinese set up a claim to 
try according to their laws all Europeans who 
had offended other Europeans, a prerogative 
strenuously resisted by the supercargoes. A 
French seaman killed a Portuguese seaman 
in the service of the English, while in the 
house of a native merchant, and then (led for 
protection to the French consulate, w here he 
w'as maintained, the French nt that date 
having assumed much importance at Canton. 
As the offence was perpetrated in the house 
of a Chinese, the government determined to 
force the consul’s lioiise, to prevent which, 
when matters came to an extremity and the 
French found they had no adequate means of 
resistance, the man was given up to the 
Chinese officials, by whom he w'as publicly 
strangled. This seems to have intimidated 
the Europeans generally. 

A Captain M'Clary, w'ho destroyed a country 
ship, supposing it to be Spanish, was incarce- 
rated until the English paid seventy thousand 
dollars for his liberation. This event is vari- 
ously fixed at 1779-80 and 81 ; it filso show’cd 
the Europeans that the native government 
was determined to enforce its authority. 

In 1779 tw’o royal ships, the Resolution 
and the Discovery, arrived off Macao, being in 
want of provisions and naval stores. While 
there tidings arrived of the death of Captain 
Cook, the distinguished navigator. These 
English ships had been as far north as 70"' 41', 
where they were stopped by the ice. 

The year 1780 w’as rendered important to 
the English at Canton by one of their company, 
named Smith, refusing to recognise the autho- 
rity of the company in these parts, lie was 
forcibly seized, but, nevertheless, in all other 
respects politely and kindly treated, and sent 
home. This w’as by the command of the 
directors. 

Captain ]\rClnry again brought the English 
into trouble at Canton. Hearing that war had 
broken out between his countrymen and the 
Dutch in Europe, he made prize of a Dutch 
ship in Chinese waters, and the government 
of the emperor, or, at all events of his viceroy, 
w’ere as indignant as the governor of a Euro- 
pean nation would be under similar circum- 
stances. The viceroy could not get at the 
captain this time, but he threatened to seize 
all the English at Canton, unless Captain 
M'Clary gave up his prize, by doing which 
the dispute terminated. Scarcely did one 
quarrel end than another began, and the 
Chinese were prepared for every contingency, 
as far as craft and treachery could qualify 
them for new inflictions of injustice. The 
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company’s officers could not obtain the pay- 
ment of debts from the natives, nor the re- 
payment of advances. From such causes the 
English trade suffered up to 1784, when fresh 
disturbances inflicted still heavier injuries on 
commerce. A shot fired from an English 
ship accidentally killed a Chinaman. The 
officers of the viceroy demanded that the 
gunner should be given up. The English de- 
clared that the gunner had escaped ; the viceroy 
demanded that some one else from the ship 
should be given up in his stead. The super- 
cargo of the ship proceeded to the authorities 
to explain the circumstances; he was in- 
duced to go into the city, where he was de- 
tained untir the gunner should be surrendered. 
All the European natives united, manned 
their boats, and presented an imposing force. 
The Chinese officials opened negotiations with 
other Europeans to detach them from the 
English, towards whom the officials seemed 
to bear a peculiar hatred, but this stratagem 
did not succeed. The Americana appeared 
in a prominent way, for the first time, on this 
occasion, acting with the Europeans through- 
out. After much parade of resolution, upon 
which the Chinese looked with a patient and 
quiet bearing, the English, as usual in their 
Chinese transactions, surrendered all they 
had with so much uproar contended for : the 
poor gunner whom they declared had ab- 
sconded, they were obliged to admit had been 
all tlie time on board ship, and they allowed 
the Chinese to bear liim away captive, for 
the trade was stopped. They “ recommended 
the gunner to the protection of the Chinese I ” 
The mandarins told thorn “ not to be uneasy 
as to his fate !” The man vras strangled, and 
the same day the agents of all the European 
nations at Canton were informed of the event, 
and that in case any Chinese subject fell by 
the hands of a European, no matter how, 
several lives from tliat nation would bo ex- 
acted as a penalty. The emperor’s disapproval 
of the falsehood to which the English had 
resorted to preserve their countryman, was 
also conveyed in haughty, menacing, and in- 
sulting terms. The conduct of the English 
throughout the transaction was calculated to 
lower their nation. After declaring that they 
would endure all perils rather than surrender 
the life of an innocent man, who could neither 
have foreseen nor controlled the accident, and 
after having declared that be had escaped, 
they delivered him up, begging mercy for 
him, when, as might be supposed, their prayer 
was treated with mockery. The Chinese 
showed throughout a keen knowledge of the 
persons with whom they had to di^al, and the 
surest mode of accomplishing their object. 
The '’select committee” at Canton, in address- 


ing the court of directors in London, take 
marvellous credit to themselves for ordering 
up the boats, and the imposing martial appear- 
ance they made, to which they attributed 
the termination of the troublesome affair. 
The surrender of the unfortunate and guiltless 
gunner to be murdered, rather than stop the 
trade, really ended the matter. The follow- 
ing extract from the despatch of the select 
committee shows Low determined the Chinese 
government were to have blood for blood, 
even when a subject of the empire was slain 
by accident, and the difficult position in which 
the English were placed, until at a much 
later period, treaties, with difficulty enforced, 
gave some assurance of security : — ** From 
the circumstances that followed the seizure 
of the supercargo, the frequent mention of 
Mr. Pigou's name, the president, in the several 
conferences with the mandarins, and the ex- 
press stipulation that ho should not leave 
Canton, and the concurrent testimony of every 
CliineBO deserving of credit whom w'C have 
conversed with since the termination of the 
affair, there does not remain a doubt that the 
local officers’ determined resolution in the 
beginning was to seize the person of the chief, 
if they found that of Mr. Smith ineffectual. 
As repeated experience shows the utter im- 
possibility of avoiding the inconveniences to 
which we are constantly subject from the im- 
prudence or wilful misconduct of private 
traders, and the accidents that may happen 
on board their ships, it were to be wished that 
the powers, if any, which we really possess 
over them, were clearly and explicitly defined, 
or if no law, or construction of law, now ex- 
isting allows of such powers, how far the 
absolute commands of the government under 
whose jurisdiction we are, will justify our 
compliance, and how far, in such a case, the 
commanders and officers of the honourable 
company’s ships are bound to obey our orders; 
at present equally destitute of power to resist 
the unjust commands of government and to 
carry them into effect, we know of no alter- 
native but retiring to our ships for protection.” 

Some time after these misfortunes, several 
English sailors were attacked on Dane’s Island, 
and one man killed. The president of the 
English factory brought the matter under the 
notice of the authorities. The man was found 
and arrested, and a communication was made 
to tho president that ho was strangled, but 
no proof was ever afforded of the fact, al- 
though the English believed, or what was 
more likely pretended to believe, tho repre- 
sentations made to them. At all events, their 
conciliatory bearing was rewarded by a 
visit of the Isontock, who, for the first time, 
on this occasion entered a European house. 
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In 1787 the select committee received a 
despatch from the court of directors regarding 
the fate of the gunner, and the conduct of 
the factors on that occasion. This despatch 
was BO wise and just as to set on its proper 
basis the policy of the English agents. The 
following extracts point out principles of action 
and probabilities which were for a long time 
applicable to the relations of the agents at 
Canton, and the current of events there, and, 
indeed, until wars and treaties in the nine- 
teenth century modified and influenced them 
all : — “ Experience had shown that the court 
of Pekin would use its power to carry into 
execution whatever it declares to be the law. 
Individual Chinese may he, and often are, 
afraid of Europeans, but the government was’ 
not so. Despotic in itself, ignorant of the 
power of foreign nations, very superior to 
the divided and small states that surround it, 
the Chinese esteem themselves not only the 
first nation in the world, but the moat power- 
ful. Such circumstances and such notions 
had naturally produced a high and imperious 
spirit in the government, but no fear.” Ad- 
verting to the attempt at intimidation on the 
part of the factory, and the effect it might 
have produced on the mandarins, it was re- 
marked, “if they had any apprehensions, it 
must have been of their own government, 
which absurdly supposes that if a mandarin 
is active and diligent in performing the duties 
of his office no di8tari)ance can happen, and 
of course if any does, it must proceed from his 
negligence.” This oppressive and unjust sys- 
tem of Chinese policy was supposed to have ope- 
rated on the occasion in question, for the Foo- 
youeii was degraded soon after, and for some 
time not permitted to go to the court of Pekin. 

The power of the company’s agents at 
Canton to send away refractory persons of 
the English nation was defined and declared 
by an act of parliament, which tended to pre- 
vent embarrassments of a particular descrip- 
tion. The conduct of English seamen had 
long been a thorn in the side of the president. 
The tars of England were bold and unruly, 
and were prone to attack the sailors of other 
European nations, partly from national iiivi- 
diouMness, and partly from a desire to try 
their strength with others, arising from the 
exuberance of their daring. The court of 
directors sent out regulations calculated to 
stop these practices. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese showed more jealousy of 
the English than of any other nation. ^ This 
arose from the victories of the English in 
Bengal, and from a conviction that as in India 
BO everywhere, when once they got a terri- 
torial footing they could not be expelled. 
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The supercargoes and captains of ships 
were painstakhig to avoid offence and were 
conciliatory ; but it was all in vain. The opi- 
nion held by the Chinese could not be removed, 
that while the English were low they would 
be submissive, provided they were per- 
mitted to a certain extent to trade, but that 
if allowed to grow strong, they would drive 
all before them with a high hand. 

In the year 1792, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas 
being then members of the Englisli cabinet, 
set their minds upon an embassy to Cliina, 
and arrangements were made with the direc- 
tors of the East India Company to send 
out Lord JMacartney. The directors and the 
ministry differed as to the measure, but were 
agreed as to the man. The English were now 
the principal traders from Europe in the 
Chinese market, and the trade was deemed 
valuable, especially in silks and teas. It 
was supposed by the cabinet, that the address 
of Lord Macartney might remove the differ- 
ences which existed, or, at all events, ascertain 
the nature of the jealousy which the Chinese 
entertained of the Phiglisli, and whether their 
exclusive conduct arose from a fixed policy, 
or one that was capricious and tcm})()rary. 
The East India Company knew the state of 
matters in these respects already, and Imd no' 
faith that any ambassador could mend it, but. 
as often before, they deemed it politic to fall 
in with the views of the government, however 
di^^rgent from their own. 

The ambassador embarked at Portsmouth 
on the 2r>th September, 1792, on board the 
Lion, Sir Erasmus Gower, captain. Our space 
will not allow of a minute description; tlie 
author of an account of the British and Foreign 
embassies to, and intercourse with, that empire, 
sums up, in the following laconic style, the 
history of Lord Macartney’s embassy, pub- 
lished in London shortly after his return. 
“ The whole course of the embassy, from its 
arrival and disembarkation at the river Pe-lio; 
its progress towards Pekin ; the designation 
on the flags of the boats in which Lord Ma- 
cartney and Lis suite embarked, * the ambas- 
sador bearing tribute from the King of 
England the consent of his lordship to go 
through the ceremony before the Chinese 
throne, provided a Chinese did the same to 
the picture of the King of England ; the 
journey of his lordship and suite to Ge-hol, 
the country seat of the emperor, who W'as in 
his eighty -third year, and who rose each 
morning at three o'clock and retired at six in 
the afternooir; the ceremony being waived 
by the reception of the ambassador on merely 
bending his«knee; the studied respect shown 
to the embassy and suite amidst the jealous 
and careful watchfulness of the Oalao and 
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Legate ; the degradation of the latter because 
he had not gone on hoard the Lion on her 
arrival with the ambassador, as desired by the 
emperor, and being consequently obliged to 
wear an opaque white instead of a transparent 
blue button, And a crow's instead of a peacock's 
tail pendant from his cap ; together with the 
various entertainments given by the emperor, 
are so fully detailed in the account of the 
embassy published shortly after its reaching 
England, that it would be quite superfluous 
now to enter upon them. The embassy was 
about fifty days from the period of lauding 
at Pc -ho to that of its quitting Tien Sing on 
its return to Canton." 

The aim of the Chinese court was to trick 
and outwit his lordship. It had no intention 
of negotiating honestly or prosecuting trade 
on terms of mutual advantage, but was de- 
sirous of keeping open every point which 
would by its uncertainty leave to the stronger 
on the spot the power to determine the issue 
off hand. Lord Macartney thought otherwise, 
but he was deceived. The issue falsified the 
expectations of Pitt and Dundas, and confirmed 
the lirognosticationa of the directors of the 
East India Company. 

Moat of the forms and ceremonies which 
were observed during the embassies of the 
liussiansand Dutch, noticed on prcvioiis pages, 
were insisted upon with Lord Macartney: 
after hundreds of years the court of Pekin 
was still the same. His lordship chiSfly 
attributed the failure of his negotiations to 
the alarm created by the exploits of the 
English in lliiidostan. 

His '‘celestial" majesty condescended to 
write to his English tributary, declaring that 
none of his requests could bo granted ; that 
they were impracticable, and in fact improper. 
Having given a most explicit refusal in terms 
not insulting, except so far as they were 
haughty and assuming, “ the emperor of the 
universe and the son of Heaven," thus ex- 
horted the King of England on the subject 
of the latter’s petition : — “ I again admonish 
you, 0 king, to act conformably to ray inten- 
tions, that we may preserve peace and amity 
on each side, and thereby contribute to our 
reciprocal happiness. After this, my solemn 
warning, should your majesty, in pursuance 
of your ambassador’s demands, fit out ships 
in order to attempt to trade either at Ning 
Po, Tehii San, Tien Sing, or other places, as 
our laws arc exceedingly severe, in such case 
I shall be under the necessity of directing my 
mandarins to force your ships to quit these 
ports, and tlius the increased trouble and 
exertions of your merchants woult^ at once be 
frustrated. You will not then, however, be 
able to complain that I had not clearly fore- 


warned you. Let us, therefore, live in peace 
and friendship, and do not make light of my 
words. For this reason I have so repeatedly 
and earnestly written to you upon this subject." 

On the 4th September, 1794, Lord Ma- 
cartney arrived in safety with his ship. The 
wonderful perseverance of the English was 
not exhausted ; failure seemed only to sharpen 
their persistence. Presents Avere sent from 
England to the emperor, and his great officers, 
and every step in presenting them was marked 
with extraordinary deference to Chinese cus- 
tom and prejudice. These presents consisted 
of such manufactures as it was supposed 
would be profitable to the English to sell, 
and pleasant to the Chinese to buy. The 
manufactures were accompanied by letters 
from his majesty and his ministers, as well 
as from Lord Macartney ; and all were as 
sanguine of success as if the Chinese had 
only just been heard of, and the writers of 
the epistles had never studied human nature 
in its oriental phases. 

The viceroy and the lloppo at Canton 
pretended that the letters and presents must 
have been intended for their predecessors, 
and therefore it was improper to receive 
them ; but the despatches and gifts for 
the emperor were forwarded. Some slight 
relaxations at Canton followed, but they were 
of short duration. 

In 1800 an English ship-of-war fired into 
a Chinese boat at night, the crew of which, 
the captain had reason to believe, intended 
to cut his cable, as he had been re- 
peatedly robbed. A Chinese was wounded, 
another leaped into the river and was 
drowned. The new viceroy was somewhat 
partial to the English, but the usual de- 
mand was made for the person who fired 
to be delivered up to a Chinese tribunal. The 
traders at Canton fearing that nothing short 
of this would satisfy the authorities, without 
recommending the surrender, indicated its 
necessity. Captain Dillon bravely said that 
no sailor of his should be examined but in his 
presence, and with adequate guarantee for 
his safety; but he would take upon himself 
the act done and its consequences, and it 
would then remain for the Emperor of China 
and the King of England to settle the dis- 
pute as one that pertained to themselves. 
This bold procedure at once preserved the 
sailor, who had merely performed his duty, 
the Chinese boat having refused to be warned 
off, and the honour of England was main- 
tained. The wounded Chinese recovered, 
and, under the pretence that the drowned 
man had been in fault himself in leaping 
overboard, the viceroy declared that he had no 
further demand to make on the gallant captain. 
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Some English sailors, who had escaped 
from an American ship, on hoard of which 
they had been barbarously ill-used, were re- 
ceived at a place remote from Canton, most 
kindl}’’ treated, and sent to the factory. 
This circumstance led to mutual acts of 
politeness, and tended to soften the asperity 
of the intercourse. 


The century closed, leaving the English in 
possession of but few advantages in their 
trade with China which they had not when 
first they found any footing there. Fear of 
English arms began to prevail, and induced a 
constrained respect, but deepened the dislike 
of the Chinese people and officials to the 
! English nation. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

THE BEITISII IN WESTERN INDIA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


The eighteenth century was destined to be 
one of deep interest to India. Events of the 
greatest magnitude were determined by an 
all -wise Providence for its history. Eastern 
India became the chief theatre of the exploits 
which throw such a halo of romance over the 
history of the period. . Western India, con- 
taining the oldest settlements of the company, 
demands, however, the first notice. The cen- 
tury opened at Surat upon scenes of strife 
and bitterness between the two companies, 
to which reference has been made in previous 
chapters, as darkening the character of Eng- 
lish commerce during the closing years of the 
century which had just passed away. Sir 
Nicholas Waite and Sir William Norress 
waged incessant warfare upon one another, 
being what might bo called the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the two companies in India. The 
amount of money consumed in bribing the 
Mogul and his great officers and chief re- 
ligious advisers was enormous ; and as this 
rivalry of corruption was intense, and the 
court was influenced by no views of what 
was just, but simply by venality, it was im- 
possible for his imperial majesty to administer 
speedy any more than “cheap justice.” * To 
such an extent did the rivals carry their 
animosity, that the old company refused to 
allow deceased servants of the new to find a 
resting place in their graveyard at Surat, and 
but for the superior charity of the Armenians 
these deceased Englishmen must have re- 
mained unburied. 

The diary of the English Company's factory 
at Surat retains painful evidence of the broils 
and .debauchery of their servants there at the 
beginning of the century. The author of 
En^ish in Western India presents the 
following terrible picture : — “ Possibly it will 
occur to the reader, as it has occured to the 
writer — that the dramatis personce in this 
• Bruce’s Annals, 1700-1702. 


chapter are all men of bad character ; that I 
only present offensive details which are re- 
lieved by no examples of goodness and 
honour. I can only say that I represent the 
matter faithfully as recorded by the best 
authorities of the age. Vices were then 
trifles; to be corrupt and to corrupt others 
was the fashion. I do not find a word of 
anything good in the local annals cither 
written or printed.” 

Scenes* of violence and bloodshed were 
common among the highest officials, and their 
language was such as might be supposed 
common to the lowest blackguards, although 
in official documents tlrere w^as much cant, 
and the assumption of spirituality. The most 
striking features of English character at 
Surat wore at this time tyranny, and general 
contempt for law. Men were cast into prison 
at the caprice of the president, swords were 
drawn by members of council against one 
another on occasions that were trivial. Each 
official seemed to take pleasure in oppressing 
him who was just below him, and all treated 
such of the natives as were in their service as 
if they were brutes, rather than men and 
brothers. The author last quoted gives the 
following as a sample of the headstrong and 
brutal character of the English at the begin- 
ning of the century, showing that under the 
Stuarts, after the restoration, the English 
character had rapidly deteriorated, so that they 
could scarcely be regarded as men resem- 
bling their fathers of half a century before : — 
“ John Wyatt had command of the guards for 
the day, and about eleven o’clock at night 
left the apartments of Mr. Demetrius and 
Mr. Wright for his own quarters. At this 
time he was much intoxicated, although quite 
sober and rational when brought before the 
council at five the next morning. After 
leaving his* friends, when he came near his 
own door, the sentry challenged him, upon 
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which the captain became extremely angry, 
drew his sword, and made a thrust at him. 
The sentry fled, and one who was stationed 
at Woodford's door followed his example. 
Both made for the main guard, pressed hard 
by their persecutor. Just at that moment 
the sand of the hour-glass had run out, and 
the sepoy, in whose charge it was, called to 
another to strike the gong. This seemed to 
add fuel to Wyatt’s rage ; he instantly or- 
dered the corporaiof the guard to relievo and 
bring the sentry before him. lie then com- 
menced to beat the poor fellow, asking him 
how he dared to have the gong struck with- 
out waiting for his orders. The other meekly 
replied that he was merely acting according 
to established rule, but for the future he 
would only act as the captain should think 
proper, and begged that he would cease beat- 
ing him. Wyatt then took the man by the 
arm, deliberately turned him round, and ran 
Ids sword through his side. The sepoy 
dropped down dead upon the spot. This 
savage madman added to the barbarity of bis j 
crime by kicking and otherwise abusing the | 
coTi)SC of liis murdered victim. Tlie deputy 
governor was immediately summoned from his 
lu?d, and had the munlerer secured. The 
decision of the governor in council was, that 
Captain Wyatt should be deprived of his 
commission, contined in irons, and sent to 
England.” This sample of English life at 
Surat is followed by another on the same 
]uiges, which will suffice to illustrate the 
utterly corrupt state of social existence in 
the factories: — **In March, 1701, wc find 
tfohii liall, Provost Marshal, confined to the 
h'ort of Dongari. There was once an inten- 
tion of giving him an ensigney; but he was 
tlien chargecl with being an infamous drunk- 
ard, and in other respects a bad character. 
When required to clear hinieclf of these 
charges, he only cursed and swore at every 
one, from the liigliest to the lowest, express- 
ing a hope that the time miglit come when 
lio would have his revenge. The govern- 
ment were obliged to put him in confinement 
at Dongari, although, as they significantly 
remarked, ‘having too many such ns he is 
in that or one fort or other, and wuth sub- 
mission to your excellency in council, if they 
were all sent liomo, there would be a happy 
ri(ldanco of them.’ Hall w’as accordingly 
shipped off, but Sir John Caver, the general, 
and his council, thought that his masters had 
acted too precipitately.” 

The dawn of the century in Bombay wit- 
nessed a succession of fearful calamities, 
(hinie was the first and greatest of these, 
for Bombay was even worse thaiT Surat. A 
pestilence broke out, which carried away very 
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many of the natives, and, at its termination, 
only seventy-six Europeans remained alive — 
a proportion of these exhausted by sickuess. 
Scarcely had the pestilence spent itself, when 
a violent storm raged along the IMalabar coast, 
swept the island of Bombay of its produce, 
levelled property in the city, and, notwith- 
standing the shelter of the harbour, wrecked 
nearly all the ships there.* The poverty of 
the factories was such, that the agents had 
not sufficient food; indeed the whole island 
was on the brink of ruin. Sir John Caver 
informed his masters that there was only one 
horse fit to he ridden, and only one pair of 
oxen which were able to draw a coach. 

While matters were in this state at the fac- 
tories, all India, but more especially western 
India, was in turmoil. Within live days’ 
march of Bombay, Singhar was besieged by 
one of the many Mussulman powers into 
which the JMogul empire was breaking. The 
Mahrattas (Marathas) were rapidly growing 
in power, they were unfpiict neighbours, levy- 
ing contributions on the country, and ])ro- 
venting, by their devastations and forays, the 
cultivation of iiidigo.f The !Mahrattn fleet 
infested the harbour, keeping tlic English in 
perpetual alarm. { 

Whenever a trouble liappencd to the 
English in India, they found the Portuguese 
Jesuits at the bottom of it. The intrigues of 
those unprincipled men were at this time ex- 
erted to cause attacks from llie Mahrattas, 
and prevent the arrival of provisions at Bom- 
bay. Perceiving the low state of the English 
from the combined causes above-named, the 
Portuguese sought occasion for quarrel, and 
at last assembled a fleet in Bombay harbour. 
At this juncture, the Arabs, ^Yho just then 
professed friendship for the lOnglish, arrived 
with a superior fleet, destroyed the Portu- 
guese ships, landed on the island of ^alsctte, 
and put to the sword not only the garrison, 
but women and children, yuch of the I'or- 
tugucse as escaped, were glad to find shelter 
and protection with the English. 

An ambassador from the King of Abyssinia 
to the general and president of Bombay, 
proposed the opening of comracrcinl rela- 
tions. He was received as well as the unfor- 
tunate circumstances of the presidency at the 
time allowed, and was sont back with such 
presents as the general was able to bestow. 
The documents connected with this interest- 
ing episode in the history of Bombay are 
nearly all lost, hut the following singular let- 
ter, from the president to the king, at once 
throws light upon the times, and remains as 

* Bruce, 1702 3. 

t Bruce’s Annals. 

j Grant Buff’s Uistory of the Mahrattas. 
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a curiosity in the archives of literature and 
politics : — 

John Gafffr, general for affaires of the Bight Honour- 
able East hulia Coni/xnig in India^ residing at Bom- 
lag ^ sendfth greeting to hh most excellent Hajestg 
Thoraut King if Abissine, and irorshipper of Jesus, 
the Eon of Marg, according to the laics of the Blessed 
Messias. 

Your Alajcsty’s royal letters and present of seven 
horses, tweiily slaves, and tlircc horns of eivit I was ho- 
noured with in behalf of the Right Honourable East India 
Company, by your noble embassador, Dumontre, whom6 
received with all possible demoustration of honour, love, 
and alfectioij, and have coiiiiiiucd the same to him all the 
time of his abode in these parts, and now have tiikcn care 
to Irausport him hack to your territories with the Presi- 
dent of the Right Honourable East India Company to 
your most sacred majesty, an account of which comes 
with this. 'I’hat your most excellent majesty will gra- 
ciously be pleased to accept thereof, and to lay your royal 
commands on me for the future, ns iu your most serenely 
and princely wisdomc shall seem meet, is most humbly 
desired.* 

The negotiationa in England for the union 
of the two companies (noticed in a previous 
chapter), did not promote concord among 
their servants in India. 8ir John Childs, in 
the former century, had brought the company 
he served to the verge of bankruptcy, by bis 
ill-judged aggressive policy ; and the agents 
of the Englisli Company, which was solvent, 
objected to a junction with the London Com- 
pany, which was in a state of nil but declared 
insolvency. The agents of tlie London Com- 
pany could not be brought to regard their 
rivals as other tluiii interlopers. It required 
years of discreet interposition by the directors 
of the united company to cancel the malignant 
jealousies which raged between these two 
classes of agents in India. 

The miseries to which the servants of tlie 
old company were subjected at Hurat were 
great, in consequence of the offence taken by 
the IMogul because of the plunder of native 
merchant sliijjs by rovers. Indeed the fac- 
tors of all nations then having factories at 
Surat suffered more or less on this account, 
but the English com]muy’a agents continued 
to gain favour with the viceroy, and escaped 
these trials. The Rev. Mr. Anderson, quot- 
ing the diary of the London Company’s fac- 
tory at Surat from the 3Utli August to lltli 
October, 1704, thus depicts the condition of 
the Europeans at Surat at that unhappy junc- 
ture : — “ The servants of the old company 
who were confined within the walls of their 
factory were the Right Hon’ble Sir John 
Gayer, general, the Hon’ble Stephen Colt, 
president, the worshipful Ephraim Bendcll, 
Bernard Wyche, the accountant, and Purser 
Marino, the chaplain, four senior and five 

* Diarg of the London Companfs Factorg at Surat, 
1701-1704. 
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junior factors, six writers and one surgeon. 
Instead of being encouraged to hope for a 
speedy release, these unfortunate persona 
were almost reduced to despair by hearing 
that some Europeans had committed fresh 
acts of piracy. Two piratical vessels had 
sighted five vessels belonging to Mussulmans, 
and immediately given them chase. Under 
cover of the night two of these merchant men 
proceeded on their voyage without molesta- 
tion, a third had been compelled to alter her 
course, a fourth had been driven ashore at 
Swally, and the fifth captured. Groat sensa- 
tion was caused at Surat when these facts 
were known, and the governor asserted that 
the pirates came from Bombay. Alarmed at 
his tlireafs the factors prepared to defend 
themselves within their w^alls. In anticipa- 
tion that their usual supplies of provisions 
would be withheld, they had ordered a stock 
to be laid in, but sufficient time was not 
allowed them, and they were soon reduced to 
extremities. .^\n ox, which they used for 
drawing water, was with great difficulty kept 
alive by fee<ling it with the straw in which 
wdiie bad been packed, and at last was killed 
for food. Meainvbile the infuriated governor 
had seized the brokers of both the Hutch and 
London companies, hung them up by their 
heels, and Hogged them until he extorted 
from them a promise to indemnify tlie losses 
of the native merclmiits with a payment of 
seven lacs of rupees, lie then resolved to 
lay hold of the factors, and that he might 
starve them out the sooner, drove into their 
factory three English str.angers wdiom he liad 
apprehended, and who he trusted w^onld lielp 
to consume their provisions. Nor did lie 
spare threats, but vowed that lie would have 
them alive or dead. They in reply declared 
they w’oiild never give themselves up, and 
would rather die than suffer again such misery 
as had been inflicted on them in their former 
confinement. At last, after twelve days, the 
governor moderated his fury, and consented 
to allow tliem a small supply of provisions. 
As an aggravation of their sufferings they 
not only knew that their rivals, Waite and 
his friends, were at liberty, but could see that 
they had lioiated the union jack as if to flout 
at their misery. The perseverance which 
they manifested when their circumstances 
w'cre almost desperate, w'as highly honourable 
to them, and their fortitude was a credit to 
the English name.” 

At the end of the year 1705, a Mogul array 
approached wdtliin tliree days’ march of the 
coast opposite Bombay. There w^ero not then 
more than forty English soldiers to defend it, 
and the comlitioii of the place was, if possible, 
more wretched than it had been a few yeivrs 
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earlier. Its story, up to the end of 1707, 
offers little diversity in this respect. 

About this period, a person afterwards 
notable ns father of the historian of India in 
the eighteenth century, Mr. Orme, arrived in 
India. It appears from the memoir of his j 
son, attaehed to the Historical Fragments^ 
that the elder Orme went out in 170*6 as an 
adventurer, and was employed as a surgeon 
at Ajengo. lie afterwards became cdiief of 
Ajengo ; his second sou, the great historian 
of a certain portion of Indian history, was 
born there. 

However culpable the conduct of the agents 
and factors at Surat, native oppression was 
such as might have “driven wise men mad.” 
Every annoyance that ignorance, insolence, 
and arrogance could oflor was put upon the 
English. So much did they live in daily 
alarm for life and honour, that at the time 
the hhnpcror Aurungzebe dic-d, Sir George 
Gayer, when he heard of it, dared not pro- 
mulgate it, but communicated it in an allegory 
to the directors in London. Anderson, con- 
densing the accounts in Hruce and Elphin- 
Etonc, tlius recounts the matter: — “He 
represented on the first of March, 1707, 

* that the sun of this hemisphere had set, and 
that the star of the stcond magnil\idc, being 
under his meridian, had taken his place ; but 
that it was feared the star of the first magni- 
tmie, tliough under a remoter meridian, would 
struggle to exalt ilself’ — in other words, that 
the emperor had died, that ihliice Azim, his 
second son, had assumed the ini2)erial tiilc, 
and marched towards Delhi, and tliat Prince 
Alam or Moaziin, tlie eldest son, uas march- 
ing to (lis])UtG the throne with him. This 
actually occurred, and a great hatlle was 
fought near Agra in June, in which Prince 
Azim was killed. IMoazim then became 
Emperor, with the title of llahador Hhah.” 

While the Mogul interest pressed heavily 
upon the English, the Mahrattas were scarcely 
less alarming in their menaces. Sevujee, [the 
great cliief, Avas dead; but so many (hiring 
adventurers rose up, pirates by sea or rob- 
bers by land, who called themselves Sevajee, 
that the name and functions of the man who 
combined so strangely the offices of prince, 
general, and bandit, were perpetuated. Po- 
I)eatedly, from 1703 to 17U8, one Sevajee or 
another invested Surat, filed its suburbs, and 
compelled the Europeans to take extraordinary 
measures for defence. The Mahrattas hired 
Arab rovers, who attacked English ships, 
but were nearly always beaten by a fifth of 
their force. Pegu, with its teak forests, 
so admirably adapted for ship -^biulding, was 
the cliict place where these expeditions were 
fitted out, the king of that country favouring 


the pirates. From the situation of Pegu, the 
Arabs ivcre enabled to cruise at once into the 
Bay of Bengal and through the straits into 
the Archipelago, so that their ravages ranged 
from the Arabian Gulf to Japan. By sea and 
land the English and other Europeans were 
harassed by robbers. The Dutch alone suc- 
cessfully combatted these great difficulties. 
They blockaded Swally, captured the Mogul’s 
ships, and compelled him to redress their 
grievances. 

Among the sea robbers ivliose acts ivcro 
most infamous were various English, and one 
Hamilton (who afterwards lived in Scotland) 
perpetrated so many terrible outrages, that his 
amliilion appeared to be to reach the utter- 
most verge of crime and cruelty. 

iV proclamation was sent from England, 
offering pardon to all pirates who surrendered 
and made confession, and rewards to all ]>irate 
crews who ivonld deliver up their shij)s and 
commanders. Commodore Settlctcr arrived 
w-ith this proclamation. It was soon proved 
that many who were supi)osed to be Arab 
cruisers were linglish, for this measure nearly 
put dow n i>iracy. 

There can bo no doubt that a general 
impression iinfiivourable to the honour and 
honesty of all Europeans had sprung np in 
the native mind, and the conduct of the 
strangers justified it. A moral influence of 
the most unfavourable nature was exercised 
by all tlie European nations npon the natives. 
[.Bruce, in his Annals, (jnotes a strange letter 
to this effect from President Pitt, wlio ivas 
grandfather of the great Earl of Chatliam : — 
“ When the Europeans first settled in India, 
they were mightily admired by the natives, 
believing they were ns innocent ns themselves ; 

I hut since, by their exam])le, they are grown 
very crafty and cautious, and no people bet- 
ter understand their oivn interest ; so that it 
was easier to effect that in one year which 
you shan’t do now in a century; and the more 
obliging your management, the more jealous 
they are of you.” Like his great descendants, 
President Pitt was a man of extraordinary 
force of character, and a keen discriminator of 
men and things, but he took up a prejudice in 
favour of “ native innocence” common in 
his day, the races inhabiting India having the 
address to conceal their motives, feelings, and 
opinions probably better than aiiy other i)Cople 
ill the world. The experience of the English, 
after a hundred years’ knowledge of them, 
ivas not calculated to confirm an opinion of 
their simplicity or ingenuousness. 

The sufferings of the British from native 
misrule at the close of the first decade of the 
century, led to a deep impression that unlesa 
the native powers ivere made to fear Euro- 
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peauB more, justice, or even exemption from 
greedy exaction and rigorous opjn’ession, was 
not to be lioped for. Rev. Mr. Anderson 
thus describes the injuries endured by the 
English at tliis period, and no writer has ever 
written more impartially of his countrymen, 
neither extenuating their errors nor unduly 
lauding their virtues : — “ There was no power 
sufficient to protect the merchant either by 
land or sea. If he wished to convey his 
goo<ls from Surat to Agra, he could only hope 
to defend them against plunderers by mus- 
tering a strong party, and setting regular 
piards at each camping jdacc, as though he 
were in an enemy’s country. Even then he 
niiglit ho overpowered by the free lances of 
Iliiulostaii. Still more dangerous were the 
paths of the ocean. There he must entirely 
depend upon his own resources, for it 
would he vain to seek protection from the 
law. Nay, the proud emperor appealed to 
the desjiisod strangers that his shipping might 
he protected, and they were expected not 
only to defend themselves, but also the mari- 
ners and traders of a vast empire. Yet ho 
and his subjects, helpless haughty barbarians, 
affected to despise the ihjglisli, wronged tlicm 
incessantly, imprisoned their chiefs, insulted 
their envoys, flecceil tlicir merchants, and 
drove them to turn upon their opj)ressor8 in I 
<Iespair. Thus the evils of native rule com- 
pelled Ihiglisli merchants to protect their 
wareliouses with battlements, and all tlio mu- 
niments of war. Then, as they still suffered 
iiijuries, the facility with which they managed 
to defend themselves suggested defensive ope- 
rations, and led to territorial aggrandizement. 
Pi»liticians think, or rather say, that because 
it is an age of commerce it cannot he an age of 
conquest. But the fact is, the necessities of 
commerce throw open the door to conquest, and 
the defence of their trade first suggested to the 
English a policy which ended in the subju- 
gation of* India. Short as this history is up 
to this point, it yet scorns a labyrinth of 
liuman follies and errors. Religion, however, 
which is the only solid basis of all knowledge, 
enables us to trace tlirougli it all a mysterious 
clue of divine providence and divine direc- 
tion. European vices and native vices bear 
an overwhelming proportion on the record, 
and the catalogue is relieved by few items of 
virtue. But as two negations make an affir- 
mative, so the vices of European and natives 
liave produced a positive good. The thirst for 
riches, the iinscriipuloufl efforts of ambition, 
the reckless violence which often struck Hindoos 
Avith terror — all these were the disgrace of 
the English, but yet they hurried them on to 
empire. The perfidy, the cunning Avhich 
overreached itself, the cowardice, the oxclu- 
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sivc bigotry, which disgraced the natives, 
smoothed the way to their subjection ; and 
surely these two results are being directed 
by the Universal Benefactor to good. We 
know of no other way in Avhich India could 
have been regenerated. Had the English 
in India been a set of peaceful saintly emi- 
grants, what impression would they have made 
upon the country? Had the natives placed 
confidence in each other, and been united under 
a common faith, how could they have given 
Avav to the encroachments of a few foreigners?” 

ilucn, that would otherwise he iinaccount- 
ahlc 111 the condition of the English in India 
during the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, boqpmes explicable by a knowledge of 
the apathy wliich prevailed in England in 
reference to India and Englishmen there. 
The merchants discussed keenly the profits 
and prospects of trade in the East, hut the 
statesmen, professional men, litterateurs, men 
about town, the middle classes, &c., took no 
notice of’it, and hardly knew what their fellow- 
citizens iii tlic East cither achieved or siiffeied. 
The accounts sent home to the directors were 
kept to tlicmsclvcs, or to some extent made 
known in open court, and the people at large 
I knew and cared nothing about India. English 
I authors in either the seventeenth or early 
of the eighteenth century, seldom refer 
to India, still Jess to tlicir countrymen within 
its precincts. Butler and Drydeii do refer to 
(lujerat — barely refer to it : Evelyn, rej)yp, 
anti a few otheiN, were accustomed to go into 
the city to ascertain the quotations of India 
stock. From 1708 to 1740, India is hardly 
named by any author whose works have 
come down to us. Indeed, there is a singular 
deficiency as to the authorities for this portion 
of Indian history. Few liavc written at all 
concerning it; existing documents arc meagre : 
no period of the history of India, as to British 
interests and transactions, is so barren of 
recorded incident. The documents tliat arc 
extant chiefly relate to western India. 

At the close of 1708, the company, under 
the stringent necessity of economy, had with- 
drawn their factories from the following places 
on the western coast of India ; namely, from 
Cutch, Brodera, Baihagh, Rajaporc, Batticolo, 
Onorc, Barselore, JNFangalore, l)hunniij)ataui, 
Cananorc,Paniani, Craiiganoro, Cochin, Porca, 
Carnopoly, and (pinion, — all of them small 
estahlishnicnts, in which probably tlie only 
European residents were a factor, and a writer, 
who served him as assistant. But they re- 
tained their principal fort on the island of 
Bombay, besides smaller forts at Mazagon, 
Mahim, Sion, Sewrcc and Worlec ; forts and 
factories also at Carwar, Tcllichcrry, Ajengo, 
and Calicut; and factories at SiU'at, Swully, 
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Broach, Ahmcdabad, to which was afterwards 
added a residency at Cambay.* 

The operations of the Ostend Company 
not only gave uneasiness to the East India 
Company in London during the next dozen 
years, but the arrival of their ships in India 
created quite a sensation ; and no manner of 
falsehood, fraud, and violence was left untried 
by English, Dutch, Portuguese and French, 
to prevent them from trading. In another 
chapter, the formation and history of this 
company was sketched ; it is here pertinent 
only to say that its attention was less directed 
to western India tluan to other Asiatic iields 
of commerce. 

The correspondence of this early nortion of 
the century discloses a number of singular 
terms and phrases now unknown, but then be- 
longing to the vocabulary of Indian trade, such 
as ** Brauels, chclloes, dutties, geinea stuffs, 
perpetts, scarlet drabs, lungees, tapseils, 
ineeanees, &c.’* Calico, indigo, rice, sword- 
bhidos, hardware, muskets, saltpetre, powder, 
are words continually occurring ; the names 
of s])iccs much less frequently than formerly, 
but tea was written oftener as the century 
waxed older. 

In 171.^ the population of Bombay Island 
was sixteen thousand.*)' It is remarkable that 
at that date a great change had taken place in 
the sanitary inlluences of the locality, so that 
hlr. Cobb considered an Englishman might 
live with nearly as good health there as any- 
where, if he adapted himself to the climate. 
The year 1710 was signalized by the inha- 
bitants generally, but more especially the 
merchants, voluntarily consenting to increased 
taxation, in order to put Bombay in a better 
state of defence. A few years .ago, an in- 
scription was removed from the Apollo gate- 
way, which convoyed the information that the 
town wall was completed that year, Charles 
Boone being governor. This man was an 
accomplished scholar and a good man.:|; 

The year 1718 saw another important 
change at Bombay. 'J'he company resigned 
tlieir feudal claims upon tho landowners, on 
condition that a tax should be imposed upon 
.all who resided within the town wall.|| From 
1712 to 1720 a taste for antiquities prevailed, 
and efforts were made by various learned 
and industrious persons to examine and de- 
scribe the caves of Elephanta, so deeply in- 
teresting to the antiquary. These efforts 

* Macplicraon’s History of Commerce. A^ilbura’s 
Oriental Commerce. 

t R«v. llichard Cobb’s Account of Bombay, 

t ^ Account of the East Indies^ being observa- 
tions and remarks of Captain Alexander Hamilton, who 
spent bis time there, from 1688 to 1723.* Bdiuburgb, 

1727. 

(I Transactions of the Bombay Geograjphical Society. 


h.ave been pithily summed up by an able 
reviewer, in the following brief account : — “ A 
taste for Indian antiquities was now exhibited 
for the first time, and we note the observa- 
tions of two gentlemen at Elephanta, as they 
show the gradual dawn of knowledge, and 
preserve the memory of some monuments 
which time and the rutlilcss hands of barba- 
rians have since destroyed. Captain Pyke, 
who then commanded an E.ast Indiaman, and 
was afterwards governor of St. Helena, went 
in 1712 to explore the caves — an enterprise 
attended both with difficulty and danger; 
for intelligent guides were not easily found, 
and the cruisers of Kanhojee Angria were 
constantly on the look out, ready to pounce 
upon and kidnap any liJuropcans who might 
come within their reach. As Pyke and his 
p.arty .approached the island, they took for a 
landmark the figure of an elephant sculptured 
in stone, with a small elephant u])on its back, 
the greater part of which has now disappeared ; 
.and a little further on was another statue, 
called * xVlexandcr’s Horse,* of which there 
are now no traces. The cxjdorcrs specu- 
lated on the origin of the subterranean temple, 
which has since exercised so much the fancy 
of imaginative and the judgment of learned 
persons, and deciding against the claims of 
Alexander the Clreat, leaned to the conclu- 
sion of Linschoten, who, in his Voyages to 
India, pronounced them to be the work of 
Chinese mercliants. The smaller caves they 
found to be used by the Portuguese for cow- 
houses, and an aristocratic Vandal of that 
race had been amusing himself by firing a 
cannon in them and destroying the images. 
Captain Pyke made faithful sketches of the 
various figures, which were afterwards en- 
graved and published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries. George Bowcher, formerly a ser- 
vant of the old, then of the new company, 
and afterwards residing for many years as a 
free merchant at Surat, devoted hia attention 
to the literary monuments of the Parsecs, and 
in 1718 procured from them the Yendidad 
Sade, which in 1723 was sent to Europe, 
where it remained for long as an enigma, 
oriental scholars not being able even to deci- 
pher its characters. Governor Boone also 
had drawings made of the figures in the caves 
of Elephanta, and a de8cri])tive account 
written. He was clearly a man of elegant 
and refined mind, who loved classical and 
antiquarian studies ; and a Latin inscription 
placed by him over the Apollo Gate of tho 
fort, as well as one on a bell which he pre- 
sented to the new church, exhibit him as 
tinged with some knowledge of Homan and 
mediaeval antiquities.” 

Tho erection of a church in Bombay, which 
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afterwATtls became the cathedral, was one of 
the improvements of the early part of the 
eighteentli century. At that time, the En- 
glish much neglected their ministers, and they 
alone of all Europeans who settled in India 
built no churches. Some writers complain that 
when the great men of the English factories 
gave banquets, the Roman Catholic priest 
alwaya had the place of honour at table con- 
ferred upon him, and the clergyman of the 
Hutch church the next, hut the English cler- 
gyman occupied a low place, their inferiority 
in the esteem of their liost being thus strongly 
marked, and as tamely acquiesced in hy the 
objects of this disrespect. The church Avas 
comjdctcd in 171 -S, the steeple at a siibse- 
queiit period. The consecration was very 
imposing; “Ramajce” and all his caste, 
with a crowd of natives, being si)Cctators, 
who, with the courtesy characteristic of 
them, stood the whole time. The governor, 
council, and ladies retired after service to the 
vestry, and “ drank success to the new church 
in a glass of sack.” The day was one of 
great rejoicing. The conduct of the chaplain 
throughout tlieae proceedings was full of zeal, 
and marked hy wisdom, goodness, and pru- 
dence. That the fabric might be maintained, 
a “new custom’s duty was levied iij>on im- 
ported merchandise.” IMr. Cobb, the chaplain, 
was not satisfied with building a church, he 
spared neither rich nor powerful in his ser- 
mons, hut with n stern fidelity insisted upon 
all, oven to the governor and council, con- 
forming to the requirements of Christianity. 
On one occasion, he refused the communion 
of the Lord’s Supjier, to a member of the 
council, notoriously a violator of the, deca- 
logue, and for this, and for his public vehukes 
of the sin.s of the liigh officials, wliicli was 
called “political preaching,” he was suspended 
by the governor and council. Fifty-two 
years after the ungrateful and cruel treat- 
ment he received, he pnhlisiiod his book upon 
Bombay. Soon after the chnreli was com- 
pleted, a joint-stock bank was established, 
but its history, so far as can be gathered, was 
nearly identical with those 'which of late 
years have carried so much destruction and 
sorrow through English society. The chief 
direction was in the hands of the council, 
but that circumstance did not afford safety. 
Sums were lent without security, and were 
never repaid, and business w’as conducted on 
niisonnd principles. The want of success in 
establishing a suitable bank was a great evil, 
as it was much required, and vrould have 
met with the support of the wealthy natives. 

The administration of justice was truly 
horrible : the natives exposed themselves to 
punishment by their treachery and treason, 


for some of the wealthiest among them were 
constantly in correspondence with the enemies 
of the English, instigated partly by love of 
gain, partly by sympathy with any native 
party, however bad, when opposed to the 
foreigners, often by religious bigotry, and 
not nnfrequcntly from a settled antipathy 
to English laws, and their administration. 
Conspiracies among the natives to ruin one 
another by legal processes were tempted by 
the condition of English law, and its uncertain 
action, and this tc]n])tatiou was largely 
yielded to. The English government on 
some occasions resorted fo torture, to extort 
confession from alleged criminals*. Witch- 
craft was believed by the highest function- 
aries, and laws administered founded on the 
belief. Sometimes when natives were ac- 
cused, and condemned on false evidence, and 
their innocence was subsequently demon- 
strated, they were 2 }ar(loiird, and received 
some slight pension in lieu of their confiscated 
proi)crty. '^Fho government of the English 
in Bombay during the first lialf of the 
cigliteentli century was as essentially unjust 
as the character of those entrusted with it 
uas demoralised. The punishments for witch- 
craft were flogging (this was inflicted on 
women) at the church door, and iienance in 
church. 

The civil ailmiuistration of the military 
department was the worst j)OS.3iblo. Robbery 
in every form was j)or])ctratcd upon the 
soldiery by purveyors and others, almost 
with impunity. The exposures at home, in 
this latter half of the nineteenth century, of 
the wrongs perpetrated upon the British 
soldier, arc liorrible and siirpriaing, but fall 
far short of those endured, without redress, 
'by the men serving at Bombay, natives and 
British. The contempt entertained for the 
natives was often disjjlayed in a manner 
transparent and absurd, the governor and 
council often exposing themselves, hy their 
mean tricks and low artifices, to the coutempt 
of the natives in return. The following 
entry appears in tlie diary of tlic proceedings 
of the council of Bombay, May 22ud, 1724: : — 
''‘There being four horses in the stables, 
altogether unaorviccahle, and if offered for 
sale not likely to fetch anything, the president 
proposes ])rcsenting tlieiii to four of the most 
considerable Banian merchants on the island, 
which may he courteously taken ; and to 
render them the more acceptable, offers the 
dressing of them with a yard and a half of 
red cloth ; which the board agreeing to, the 
warehouse-keeper is hereby directed to issue 
out six yards for that purpose, to be presented 
on his majesty’s birthday, tlie 28th instant.” 
Tho native merchants and capitalists of 
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Bombay knew a good horse as well as " their 
masters/' and must have been aniuscd at the 
tnck, while they despised the meanness of 
those who resorted to it. 

As the century advanced, the dangers to 
which the English in Western India were 
exposed thickened. The breaking up of the 
Mogul empire brought novel iieriJs to them, 
for when they had nothing to apprehend 
from that fading power, new autlioritios 
started into existence everywhere, and each 
was a danger to the Europeans. In 1720 the 
chief and council of Surat wrote home a 
graphic description of the disjecta membra of 
the old JMogul empire, and the especial alarm 
wliich each of those occasioned to the English 
interests. Several of the usurping authorities 
had fleets, which they chiefly used for pur- 
poses of piracy. 

Kanhojeo Angria, a Mahratta (Maratha) 
chief aspiring to royalty, was the ]>rincipal 
Bca j)irato amongst the native competitors for 
dominion. He fixed Ids head-quarters in a 
strong fortress of the province of Bojaporc, 
wdiich was called both Ohoria and Viziadroog. 
This place was built upon a rocky site, on a 
promontory of the Concan, about eighty-two 
miles north of Goa. The whole coast, nearly 
from < loa to Bombay, was under the control 
of tills ]>iratical chief, and in every bay and 
creek he had vessels or a fortress. In 1717 
the rovers of this sea king captured the 
Eiiglisli ship Success, The company declared 
war, ill retaliation for this outrage, hoping 
soon to reduce the robber chief to the neces- 
sity of seeking terms, llis resources were, 
however, underrated by the English, and for 
more than thirty-seven years the war con- 
tinued. This may be readily believed from 
the mode of warfare adopted by Angria. His 
fleet was composed of grabs and gallivats, 
varying from 150 to 200 tons burthen. The 
grabs carried broadsides of six and nine 
pounder guns, and on their main decks were 
mounted two nine or twelve pounders, pointed 
forwards tlirougli port-holes cut in the bulk- 
heads, and designed to be fired over the 
bows. The gallivats carried light guns fixcd^l 
on swivels ; some also mounted six or eight 
pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders, 
and all were impelled by forty or fifty stout 
oars. Eight or ten of these grabs and forty 
or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, formed 
the whole fleet, and wuth smaller numbers 
their officers often ventured to attack armed 
ships of considerable burthen. The plan of 
their assault was this : — Observing from their 
anchorage in some secure bay that a vessel 
was in the offing, they would slip their cables 
and put out to sea, sailing swiftly if there 
were a breeze, but if not, making the gallivats 


take the grabs in tow. When within shot, 
they generally assembled as soon as they 
could astern of their victim, firing into her 
rigging until they had succeeded in disabling 
her. They would then approach nearer and 
batter her on all sides until she struck ; or, if 
she still defended herself resolutely, a number 
of gallivats, having two or three hundred 
men on each, would close 'with her, and the 
crews, sword in liand, board her from all 
quarters.* In 1711) an attempt was made 
to surprise Cavery, a fortified place in 
possession of this jurato king. The garrison 
was apprised of the intention, and the jilan 
was defeated. One llanca Kaniattee, a native 
of rank in Bombay, was tried anil convicted 
for the offence ; but as the evidence against 
him was extorted by torture, the governor 
himself having in private applied the thumb- 
screw, little credit was given to the judgment, 
which was ultimately reversed, facts having 
come to light which brought home the 
treachery to certain Portuguese in the English 
service, who, to screen themselves, forged 
documents to convict the unfortunate Ka- 
matteo, who, no doubt, wished well to tlie 
cause of any native power opposed to the 
English, although innocent of tlie particular 
act of treason for which his proj>orty was 
confiscated and bis person iiii])risoncil. 

In 1720 four of the piratical grabs and ten 
gallivats captured the English ship Chariot fe, 
and brought her a prize into Gheria. The 
English at length determined to attack 
Gheria itself: a fleet, with strong iletach- 
ments of troops on board, the Avliolo under 
the command of one Walter lirouii, was 
dispatched against the stronghold of the 
enemy. At the outset, JMr. Brown en- 
countered an unlooked for difficulty. The 
natives w^crc unwilling to sujiply provisions 
for the fleet, and raised an outcry, because 
some cattle w^cre slaughtered to provide the 
ships wdthbeef ; their belief in metempsychosis 
being outraged by sucli an act. 

Walter Brown at last set sail, and readied, 
unopposed, the entrance of the river njioii 
wdiich Gheria was situated, wdiere lie landed 
his soldiers, an operation which the enemy 
appears to have permitted w itliont attack ; 
but no sooner were tlicy disembarked and 
prepared to march, than they were assaiJed; 
but their assailants W'crc defeated. The 
enemy, however, hovered around tlic small 
party of British, resisting their progress step 
by step, but nlvA’ays without success. On 
one occasion, a platoon of Angria's soldiers 
gallantly held the ground until within “ range 
of partridge shot,” as the records of the event 
express it, when a discharge of that missile 
• Orme’s History of Uindosta7i, book v. 
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killed half their number : several of the English 
were at the same time killed hy the bursting 
of a gun. The enemy still retired, until they 
obtained the shelter of their fort. 

While the troops were thus engaged the 
fleet was also actively employed, sixteen of 
the piratical craft were destroyed, and the 
fort cannonaded, but the ships* guns made no 
impression upon its strength. Finding that 
the fortifications were impregnable, j\Ir. Brown 
drew off his ships and re-embarked his troops. 

The English were struck by the skill and 
bravery of the enemy, and the latter were no 
less impresscil by the dash and strength of 
their aclversaries. Certain Portuguese auxili- 
aries to the British behaved badly in this 
affair, and were taunted for their cowardice 
by letters from Angria himself. The Go- 
vernor of Bombay made celebration of the 
victory on the return of the expedition, and 
Angria wrote to him jccringly for rejoicing 
over the flight of his forces, for he (Angria) 
still remained ready to defeat again English 
or Portuguese, or both combined. 

It appears, from the obscure records of 
this period, that the Dutch had made an 
attack previous to that of the English, and 
with results in all respects similar. 

Angria proposed terms of peace to Governor 
Phipps, of Bomba)% soon after these events, 
but the governor refused to treat until the 
European prisoners held by the IMahratta 
were given up. The correspondence between 
the governor and Angria is singularly in- 
teresting, and as, on the whole, the rude 
Mahratta had had the advantage in war, so 
had he also in argument, and especially in 
that description of reply which insinuates the 
tu quoqne. The editor of the Bombay 
Quartcrlif has ingeniously, and also ingenu- 
ously, compared the productions of these 
eminent correspondents, and given its gist in 
the following comment : — ** We can now smile 
at the wise saws and edif} ing proverbs with 
which his (Angria’s) epistles arc garnished; 
but at that time they must have been gall 
and wormwood to his correspondents. He 
condescended to make proposals of peace, 
but Governor Phipps, in reply, refused to treat 
until his European prisoners were released. 
Angria then sent the following rejoinder : — 
Recapitulating with the utmost exactness the 
subjects contained in the letter which he had 
received, he observes how his excellency re- 
minds him that he (Angria) is solely respon- 
sible for their disputes; that the desire of 
possessing what is another*s is a thing very 
wide of reason ; that such insults are a sort of 
piracy; that if he had only cultivated trade, 
his port might have vied with the great port 
of Surat ; that those who arc least expert in 


war suffer by it; that he who follows it 
merely from love for it will find cause to 
repent ; and, lastly, his excellency refuses to 
treat for pence until all prisoners are restored. 
All these matters are then passed under re- 
view by Kanhojee, who meets his corre- 
spondent’s arguments with subtlety and skill 
in repartee. He delicately hints that the 
English merchants have also a desire of pos- 
sessing what is another’s, and are not excm[)t 
from * this sort of ambition, for this is the 
way of the world.’ It was incorrect to say 
that his government was supported by piracy; 
it had been established by the Maharaja 
Sevajee, after he had conquered four king- 
doms. If his port were not equal to Surat, it 
was not for want of indulgence shown to 
merchants. As for their appeal to the sword, 
there had been losses on both sides, and it 
was true that such as love war will find cause 
to repent, ‘ of which,’ he slyly insinuates, ‘ I 
suppose your excellency hath found proof; 
for we are not always victorious, nor always 
fortunate.’ lie concludes by an assurance 
that he will agree to an exchange of prisoners; 
that if the governor really desire peace, he is 
quite ready to meet him half way ; and adils, 
‘as your excellency is a man of understand- 
ing, I need say no more.’ ” 

In 1722 the English sent an expedition 
against “Angria Colaba.” This was com- 
mamled by Commodore Matthews, and con- 
sisted of three ships; the troops being chiefly 
Portuguese. This enterprise failed utterly, 
the Portuguese being once more unfaithful. 

The Dutch, with a far superior fleet to any 
yet sent against the Mahrattas, were defeated 
in attempts to bombard and storm the fortifi- 
cations of Gheria, in 1724. The repulse of 
the Batavians was destructive and signal. 
Angria was a man of a high order of courage, 
great naval and military skill, so far as mili- 
tary and naval science were then understood, 
and of an original genius. 

The English suffered very much from other 
pirates even while engaged in fierce struggle 
with Angria. The Sauganians had troubled 
the merchants from the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and continued to do so, more or less, 
until the first forty years of it had passed. 
They were particularly active while the Euro- 
peans were concentrating their attention in a 
warlike way against Angria. One of the 
fiercest battles which took place was between 
the English merchant ship Morning Star and 
a fleet of five ships manned with two thousand 
men. According to the English account,* 
there were only seventeen fighting men on 

♦ J Chapter in the History of Bombay 

t Consultation Book of the Bombay Government, 
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board tbe Morning Star. There were, how- 
ever, a coesidernblo number of other men, as 
she was a large ship. Twenty-six native 
merchants and one native seaman went on 
board the enemy’s fleet, according to the 
accounts — which are given witli some plausi- 
bility — for the purpose of dissuading the pirates 
from their purpose * It might be supposed 
that one or two of these natives to eacli ship 
of the enemy would have been sufficient for 
negotiatory purposes, and tliat the rest had 
proved themselves more loyal in standing by 
the guns of the Morning Star. After a scries 
of attacks upon the British ship, during which 
she was twice boarded, and three times set 
on fire, her captain and crew all wounded, 
several mortally, the Slar^ by the good sea- 
manship with which she w^as worked, con- 
trived to leave the enemy’s fleet entangled 
with one another in such confusion, during 
the last effort to board her, that she was 
enabled to escape to Bombay. The native 
merchants were ransomed, and the commander 
of the piratical squadron hanged by order of 
his superior, for allowing a few Englishmen to 
repel so great a force.f The accounts of 
these transactions handed down to us arc in- 
credible, a few wounded men are represented 
as re])clling thousands, even when a footing 
was gained uj)on the dock of the ship they 
defended. If these representations be correct, 
there is nothing in the naval history of Eng- 
land comparable for valour, skill, and fortune, 
to the exploit of the Morning Star. 

Another combat of an JOnglish ship with 
Madagascivv ])iratcs, or pirates who had made 
that island their haunt, partakes of as much 
of the marvellous as the conflict just related ; 
for, although not presenting scenes of such 
wonderful heroism and strength, the address 
of a certain captain surpassed that which wo 
read of in any other authentic story of sea- 
fights with pirates. This narrative comes 
down to us chiefly on the authority of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. J Three ships, two British 
and one belonging to the Ostend Company, 
now (as was seen in another chapter) come 
into notoriety and activity, were lying at 
anchor off the island of Madagascar. Two 
Dutch -built pirates attacked them. Being 
fitted exclusively for war, ^he two vessels 
were more than a match for the three mer- 
chantmen. The Ostendcr made sail, followed 
by the British ship Greenwichy and escaped. 
They . seem to have left their companion in 
danger, in a shabby way, for she made fight, 
but ran by accident on some rocks, pursued 
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by the lesser pirate" ship, the larger having 
given chase to the two successful fugitives. 
The pirate in pursuit of the Cassandra also 
went upon the rocks, while seeking to board 
her expected prize; the positions of the two 
ships were favourable to the Cassandra, 
which raked the pirate’s decks, killing or 
driving the crew below. Affairs were in this 
attitude when the other piratical ship re- 
turned from her unsuccessful chase, and sped 
to the assistance of her consort. The English 
captain manned his boats, and gained a jiosi- 
tion in shoal water, where he could not be 
pursued. According to the story transmitted 
to us he had the hardihood to offer or ask 
truce, and go on board the pirate, where his 
persuasive powers were such that he succeeded 
in gaining immunity, and even a present of 
the ship whose guns he had silenced, his own 
having become a wreck. There is nothing 
in the relation of this transaction to justify 
the assertion that the English merchant cap- 
tain was able to give proof that he had 
pursued the same calling, thereby exciting 
a fellow-feeling, a suspicion which might be 
fairly entertained from the cordiality with 
which he was treated when he and his late 
assailants came to understand one another. 
At all events, when he reached Bombay he was 
feted, and as Captain JMassey, who signalized 
himself at the Kcdan in the Crimean war of 
1854-5, remarked, had the inconvenience of 
being made a hero.” The generosity of the 
pirates was not, however, aiipreciatcd at Bom- 
bay, for an expedition was fitted out .against 
them, under Commodore Matthew's, who met 
wdth no better success than he had ohtaiaed 
at Anglia Colaba. 

The perfidy of the Portuguese had ever been 
a source of anxiety at Bombay. There were 
at least GOOU Portuguese there who professed 
loyalty, but w^erc seditious to a man. The 
peojdc w’onld probably have fallen in wdtli 
English interests, and Lecomo identified with 
the prosperity of a government which it was 
not possible to disturb, but tbe Jesuit portion 
of the clergy — and nearly all were of that 
order — irritated the public feeling peri)ctually, 
and kept alive a hatred to the English, im- 
potent, except to torment, but often bringing 
disastrous consequences to the Portuguese 
themselves. The English endured these 
things with much toleration, for there had 
existed a considerable sympathy with Ro- 
manism on the part of many of the officials 
and w’riters who professed Protestantism. 
The annoyances offered by the constant 
enmity and treasons of “ the Portugals ” 
became at last unbearable, and the president 
and council took the matter into serious 
deliberation. The mode of securing some 
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loyalty from the Portngiicso subjects, wLicli 
the officers of tlie company Jiit ii])on, was the 
assumption of the ecclesia^^tical patronage of 
the Roman Catholic churches. This had 
previously been in the liands ot the King of 
l^rtugal, wlu), by that means, was enabled to 
possess himself of ])recise information ns to 
English affairs at Bombay, and to disturb its 
government whenever ho pleased. This 
power he more effectually secured by giving 
the people of the parishes a veto upon hia 
patronage. The council determined to seize 
this j)atronage, and so to administer it that 
none but clergymen of reputed loyalty should 
exercise pastoral functions among the Roman 
Catliolics of the island. The East Jndin 
Company approved of the policy of their 
Bonihay subordinates. The measure was 
carried out, no clergyman being allowed to 
officiate at the altar until lie took an oath of 
allegiance to the king of England — an oath 
not to preach against tlie civil rights of the 
East India Company, and an oath to submit 
in civil matters to its onlers. The priests 
resisting, the clinrcbes were transferred to 
clergymen of the Carmelite mission, nuder the 
superintendence of Don Frey i\Ianritio, who 
held authority direct from the propaganda at 
Romo. Tlic Don entered upon his episcopal 
functions with no good will from the Portn- 
gueso clergy, lie and his Carmelites took 
the following oath : — “ I, Don Frey ]\lauritio, 
of Sancta Teresa, Bishop of AnastatipoJis, 
vicar-general in the empire of the Creat 
Mogul, of the Island of Jhmihayand the juris- 
diction thereof, do swear upon the holy evan- 
gelist (on which 1 liavc placed my right hand) 
entirely to obey His ^lost Serene IMajesty of 
Croat Britain, and that I Avill never, directly 
or indirectly, teach, preach, or practise any- 
thing contrary to the honour ami dignity of 
the crown of his said IMost Serene IMajeaty, 
or to the interest of the Right Honourable 
English Company, and thn- I will jiny all 
obedience to the orders of the Honourable the 
Governor for tlie time being, and to exercise 
the Roman Catholic religion according to its 
primitive institution, without any alteration. 
In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand 
this dth day of May, 1720.” Padre Frey 
Pedro, of the most lloly Trinity, and Frey 
Elizel «lo St. Joseph took and subscribed the 
same oath. 

This oath was taken in October, 1719. As 
soon ns the ceremony was over, proclamation 
was made by the governor and council, re- 
quiring *'all inhabitants, of the Roman Catholic 
religion, to pay the same obedience to the 
bishop, Don Frey Mauritio de Sancta Teresa, 
and the priests appointed by him, as they 
formerly did to the Portuguese bishop and 


priests.” The Rev. Don remained in his 
episcopate until his death, in 1726, when he 
was succeeded by “ Peter of Alcantara, 
called Bishop of Areopolis, in Asia Minor, and 
apostolic vicar of the Mogul Empire, the 
kingdom of Isdal Khan, Golconda, and the 
Island of Bombay.” As soon as the procla- 
mation was issued, recognising Don Mauritio 
in the episcopate, the Portuguese priests re- 
ceived notice to quit the island in twenty-four 
hours, an order which was enforced. 

It was expected by some in the English 
interest, favourable to tlie policy adopted, that 
a schism would arise, by which the Roman 
Catholic party must be weakened. The 
ultimate result justified such speculations, in 
some degree, for ecclesiastical disunions among 
the Roman Catholics of Bombay, dependent 
upon claims of episcopal jurisdiction, soriic- 
times arising before the courts of law, liave 
long troubled that community. Tlio im- 
mediate result was not in accordance with 
these expectations, for the people refused to 
discuss the matter, and looked on with ap- 
parent indifference, although they felt many 
misgivings and much disajiprobation. In the 
govornmeiits of “the general of the North,” 
as the Portuguese chief officer was styled 
who controlled the factories in Basscin, Diu, 
Damaun, ifcc., tfec., the Portuguese clergy 
offered strong remonstrances ; but the people 
were quiet, as it is probable they were advised, 
under the circumstances, to be. l^he measure 
did not eradicate the ill-will entertained 
towards the English, ns heretics and sup- 
planters. There was a cliange of policy on 
the part of the Roman clergy, but no change 
of feeling, except that the new clergy did not 
regard the English, from a national, as they 
did in a religious point of view, with such 
keen hatred. Still there existed a repugnance 
towards the English, which, whether ethiio- 
lugical or circumstantial, showed itself when 
events called it forth, so that the Roman 
Catholics of Bombay were esteemed by the 
English nndesirahle siabjects. 

TJie expelled priests, in concert with the 
people who lind appeared so passive, and 
probably with the knowledge and coBcnrrcnce 
even of the new clergy, made representations 
to the King of Bortugal, to whom they really 
held allegiance. These were forwarded to 
the English court, and increased the distrust 
and dislike with which the Portuguese at 
Bombay were regarded by the company. 
What advice arrived from Portugal to the 
Portuguese descendants in India it is difficult 
to say, but the representative of that govern- 
ment in the north of Western India proceeded 
to extremities, prohibiting all communication 
with Bombay, until the expelled priests were 
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restored ; he interdicted also the transport of 
provisions, and seized English vessels when 
opportunity was afforded. The English were 
not likely to allow of these affronts without 
retaliation, they accordingly proclaimed that 
all “ Portngals ’* holding property in Bombay 
wdio were absent from the island, who did not 
return in twenty-one days, would be considered 
rebels, and their property would be confiscated. 
The absentees did not appear, and the property 
was seized. 

This proclamation was conveyed from 
Bombay to Salsctte by two passengers; the 
Portuguese placed them in irons and carried 
them about, as little boys in England on the 
5th of November carry effigies of Guy Faux. 
The mock triumph Avas first exhibited in 
'Joanna, then in Bandora, where they were 
hoiste<l on a gibbet, but were taken down 
again and sent back to Bombay bruised, torn, 
an<l exhausted, after experiencing almost every 
form of insult and coarse indignity. 

The English promptly accepted this as a 
declaration of war, the long negotiations of 
modern times not being then fashionable with 
Englishmen in the Piast. A detachment of 
soldiers marched to the straits of Makin, and 
shoMcd the fortified church of Bandora. The 
Portuguese, who were disposed to defend it, 
were speedily put hors de combat, and the 
terrified inhabitants begged for mercy; this 
was granted without any exaction but a pro- 
mise to abstain from injuring defenceless 
Mnglish.mcn. This pledge was given by 
people, clergy, and civil officers, accompanied 
by the warmest oxi)rosRion8 of regret for con- 
duct which could not bo justified among 
nations practising humanity, or honourable in 
war. After exchangtss of courtesies, the 
English withdrew, and the Portuguese im- 
mediately prepared to strengthen the place, 
so ns to be enabled to perpetrate fresh acts of 
cowardice and brutality with tolerable pros- 
pect of impunity. New and more cowardly 
injuries on unarmed Englishmen and peaceful 
coasting boats followed. The English again 
ap])cared, again shelled the church, and after 
slaying many, and filling the place with con- 
sternation, responded to a renewed cry for 
mercy, by renewed generosity and forbear- 
ance. After this, except 4)y the private 
assassination of Englishmen, no further out- 
rages were committed. 

In the year 170(5, a "savage pirate” had 
captured an English ship called the Monsoon. 
A Portuguese frigate conquered the pirate, and 
retook the prize, but instead of giving it to 
the owners, aa the ostensible peace between 
the two nations and the rcqujremcnts of 
humanity would have enjoined, *the Portu- 
guese war ships proved as dishonest as the 


pirate, and kept the prize. The facts of the 
case did not become known to the English for 
years after, and then other troubles prevented 
action from being taken in the matter. In 
1715 the English were disposed to revive the 
memories of old injuries, and sent the Wor- 
shipful Stephen Strutt, deputy governor of 
Bombay, to demand reparation from the vice- 
roy of Goa. IFo was also commissioned to 
visit the factories south of Bombay, such as 
Carwar, Tellicherry, Calicut, and Ajengo, to 
inquire into the systematic and extensive 
frauds practised there by the company’s own 
agents. Ho did not embark on these errands 
until October, 1716, just a year and a day 
after his commission to do so was signed. 
His squadron consisted of but two ships, and 
be bad scarcely passed Malwa, when he Avns 
attacked by the klahrattas, a grab and a gal- 
livat attempting, with astonisliing intrepidity 
and much skill, to cut off a valuable ship which 
accomj)anied the commissioner. Although 
the rovers were beaten off, they managed 
to escape unhurt in either man or ship. 
Such, however, were the perils wliich, little 
more than a century and a half ago, attended 
a cruise along the soiitheru Bombay coasts. 

Arriving off Carwar, his worship found a 
Portuguese squatlron of considerable power 
stationed there to protect the coast from 
pirates, which task their crows were too 
cowardly to perform, while they robbed every 
merchantman whoso confidence they invited 
and betrayed. Tliese rogues would, no doubt, 
have attacked the English commia.siouer had 
they not been deterred by their fears. 

His worship landed at the different fac- 
tories, creating consternation when the ob- 
jects of his mission became known. He acted 
with moderation and judgment, rectifying, at 
all events pro tempore, many abuses, dis- 
missing dishonest servants, and promoting 
those of good repute. At Goa, his worship 
hired a priest to be the advocate of the 
proprietors of the English ships, but his 
eloquence was as little potent as the vice- 
roy’s honest efforts, and all reparation for the 
affair of the Mormon was, in polite bnt firm 
terms, refused. 

It docs not appear that the English took 
any measures for the recovery of damages 
for the Monsoon. Whenever tlicir affairs fell 
into very great hands — like these of the Wor- 
shipful Mr. hJtrutt — a compromise of some 
sort, a diplomatic defeat, or a linniiJiation, 
mostly resulted : whenever the general com- 
munity of the English anywhere took up 
a matter, it was usually carried out with 
daring courage, promptitude, and correspond- 
ing success. 

The state of the factories south of Bombay, 
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at that time, arc disclosed by the reports of 
this voyage of IVIr. Strutt. Carwar lie found 
fortified, tlie Mo«:ul having robbed it some 
time previona. TJie Hessaree, the rajah of 
the neighbouring country, invaded Carwar in 
1718, and besieged it for two months; but 
succour arriving from Bombay, he was obliged 
to raise the siege, but not until after many 
perils to the garrison, and those who came to 
tJieir assistance. The troops sent from Bom- 
bay could with difficulty be landfli in con- 
eequcuce of the high surf. The first attenqit 
was unfortunate, — eighty men were either 
killed, drowned, or fell into the hands of the 
enemy. When the second attempt was suc- 
cessful, a pause in the operations on both sides 
Avas made, which lasted for six weeks. Four 
hundred men then attacked the enemy, co- 
vered by the guns of the small craft, and the 
Hessaree received a severe chastisement, 
leaving two hundred men uiion the field. 
One hundred and fifty Arabian horses, which 
had arrived for the Hessaree, were captured, 
and a number of his coasting craft. The 
enemy returned and hovered about Carwar, 
no action taking place until a large force, 
arriving from Bombay, of 2280 men were 
landed. The enemy began to retreat; the 
English officers, instead of offering hot pur- 
suit, jiractised a variety of manoeuvres re- 
markable only for military pedantry and pro- 
fessional folly. This conduct encouraged the 
enemy, avIio, at first, puzzled by what they 
had never before seen, at last supposed that 
what was performed from sheer conceit of 
military tactics resulted from fear, and con- 
sequently rallied and charged. What fol- 
lowed is only told by a prejudiced witness, 
Alexander Hamilton. JIc declares that the 
English commander ran away, and threw off 
his uniform to render his flight more suc- 
cessful. The other officers, whose tactics 
were so pompous and scientific, followed the 
exainjde of their superiors, and the men, Avith- 
out officers, were assailed with such advantage 
as speedily left two hundred and fifty of them 
dead upon the field. They would all have 
been driven into the sea, but that their flight 
was covered by the guns of the floating bat- 
teries, wdiich had been prepared to cover the 
landing. 

According to the testimony of Hamilton, 
the English made no efforts to retrieve their 
dishonour, but acted on the defensive, although 
the total number of the Hessaree's forces Avas 
only 7000. His finances at length failing, 
he drew off his army, leaving the English 
unmolested, but entertaining contempt for 
their capacity and courage. The grand 
subject of difference between this chief, and 
Taylor, the head of the English factory, was 
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the right to the spoils of such ships as Averc 
I throAAm upon the coasts. Both these persons 
were vsTcckers ; " the Dessarcc considered 
that he had a natural and inherited right to 
rob shipAvrecked mariners of all nations, and 
the English chief considered that he niiglit as 
well take the right of plundering the unfor- 
tunate of all nations in such circuinstauces, 
excepting, of course, those of his own. Tliis 
contest might be called the war of the 
Avreckers. Tlie company Avere obliged to Avith- 
draAV tlie factory, for the native hostility and 
contempt was irreconcileable, and the English 
there had lost all moral power. Wliat reverses 
the British experienced ; how frequently their 
capacity proved deficient; what general me- 
diocrity was displayed by them on land ! 
How marvellous that the company still ex- 
tended its power, although all its branches 
and the parent stem were violently subjected 
to the rudest blasts of adversity : as the oak 
which is most fiercely shaken by storms, takes 
the deepest root in the soil Avhcrc it is planted. 

Calicut had been one of the oldest stations 
of the Europeans in India. The English 
Avere prospering there ; hut in 1714 the 
Hutch seized some land, Avhich they declared 
had been assigned to them by compact Avitli 
a former rajah, and began to build a fort. 
The English were anxious to have them re- 
moved before the fort was finished, but did 
not dare to attack them openly. They in- 
trigued Avith the rajah, Avho, like the English 
themselves, in this case preferred a treacherous 
and underhand course to open and manly 
hostilities. By a base, cowardly, and per- 
fidious scheme, the Hutch Avcrc attacked, and 
many assassinated ; hut they soon returned, 
exacting heavy vengeance, and re-establishing 
tlicniselvcs Avith sufficient solidity. From 
that day, English interests at Calicut rapidly 
declined ; they Averc unable to compete Avitli 
the Hutcli ns traders, and the Avhole of the 
business Avhich they had conducted A\as, by 
the fair competition of men of superior business 
capacity, withdrawn from them. The Hutch 
Avere too Avell prepared, and knew how to 
defend themselves too well, for any attempt to 
rob them by force of their well-earned success; 
so tlie English removed to Tellicherry, 
leaving a Portuguese interpreter behind, as 
their only representative. 

Tellicherry was one of the ports earliest 
occupied by the French, the account of whose 
rise and fall in India belongs to other chapters. 
At this period their name Avas somewhat im- 
portant in Western India, although that was 
not the region where their pqwer was de- 
veloped. When at Tellicherry they erected 
a mud fort, and as it has been the fate of 
Frenchmen to found foreign settlemontB, 
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and bnild fortifications for Englishmen to 
gain possession of in some way, so was it 
at Tellicherry. The old mud fort of the 
Erciieh became English property in 1708, the 
principal Nair of the place claiming the right 
to dispose of it, and choosing, for purposes 
of his own, to make it the property of the 
English. They erected a stone fortification 
upon the site of the mud-built defences, and 
it always turned out in India that where they 
fixed themselves resolutely, no power was 
able to extirpate them, except in some season 
when accident performed what force other- 
wise would have failed to achieve. A mania 
for building seized the English at Tclli- 
clierry; they “fixed” their capital inwalls 
and batteries, and soon experienced the usual 
inconvenience in all matters of a purely com- 
mercial nature. 

According to that indefatigable asperser of 
his countrymen, if engaged in the company’s 
service, Alexander Hamilton, the garrison 
were drunken and dissolute ; the officers not 
only setting a horrihle example, but in the 
most tyrannous manner compelling the men 
to drink, that they might themselves profit 
by the sale of “pcneel.” Thus the mean- 
ness with which most writers charge the 
English traders of this ])eriod settled in 
India, was (piite as signally shown, and more 
culpably practised, by “ officers and gentle- 
men.” Disturbances soon ensued between the 
native authorities and the English. The 
former endeavouring to exact exorbitant 
duties, the latter setting the tariff of the 
“ Nair ” at defiance. Mutual bitterness often 
issued ill blows, and these conflicts continued 
fur a long time. 

’Ulie calamities of the English in Western 
India were very numerous in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century — the massacre of 
Ajengo is one of tlie moat unhappy illustra- 
tions of this remark. A dispute arose, as usual, 
about duties or tribute; the English «a 2 )pealed 
to the Ranee, and went in a body to her high- 
ness’s palace they Avere waylaid and most 
of them massacred. The English imagined 
they saw the hand of the Dlltch in this, 
as they did in most transactions that were 
adverse to them ; but the latter published a 
strong and ardent protestation of innocence, 
and an indignant denunciation of “the de- 
testable massacre.” 

Daring the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Western India began to feel the 
influence of events connected with British 
interests in Bengal. Thus the factory was 
altogether removed from Surat in 1712, in 
consequence of the robbery and oppressions 

* The line of descent in the reigning family piissed to 
females, to the exclusion of males. 


of the native governors of that place,' and 
for three years the English trade was stopped 
there ; but in consequence of an embassy sent 
from Hoogly to the Mogul, matters were 
arranged, and the factors returned. This was 
in 17111, and as a result of the success of the 
Hoogly embassy, the agents were allowed 
to attach fifteen acres of ground to the fac- 
tory. Thus, territorially, the English illus- 
trated the Spanish proverb, “Give me room 
to sit dow^, and I will make myself room to 
lie down.” 

The firman of the emperor resulting from 
the Hoogly embassy was favourable and just. 
Seldom has a public document been drawn 
up with more skill aiul honesty. The framers, 
and the emperor for whom it was prepared, 
were actuated by a sincere desire, not only to 
avoid cGUu plications in future, but so to pro- 
vide against them as to render them almost 
impossible, while his imperial authority was 
respected. Yet it did not long secure the 
English from grosser outrages than ever. As 
the latter have been accused of not acting 
upon the law as laid down^in this linnaii, the 
document is given to the reader, who must be 
convinced that the interests of the English 
lay BO strongly in a just compliance with the 
treaty, that they never would give any occa- 
sion for its violation. The folIoAving trans- 
lation of the iinnau from the rersian xi^as 
made by IMr. Eraser, one of the factors, and 
entered in the records : — 

“ Governors, Auniils, Jagliccrdare, Foujdars, 
Crories, lihadars, Goujirbans, and Zemindars 
who are at present, and shall be hereafter 
in the Soubali of Aliniedabad and the fur- 
tiinate port of Surat and Cambay being in 
hopes of the royal lavour, — Know that at 
this time of conquest, which carries the ensign 
of victory, ]\Ir. «John Surmoii and Choja 
Surhud, English factors, have represented to 
those who stand at the foot of the high throne, 
that customs arc remitted on J^nglish goods 
all over the empire, except at the port of 
Surat; and that at the said i)ort, from the 
time of Shall Jehan, two per cent, was fixed 
for the customs ; from the time of Aurung- 
zebe, three and a half per cent, was appointed ; 
and in other places, none molested tlieni on 
this account ; and in the time of Baliador 
Shah, two and a half jicr cent, only xvas fixed, 
and is ill force until now; but, by reason of 
this oppression of the jMiittasoddces, the 
English withdrew their factory three years 
ago ; and in the Soubalis of Behar and Orissa 
this nation pays no customs ; and in the port 
of Hoogly, in the Suubali of Bengal, they 
give yearly three thousand rupees as Peshkush, 
in lieu of customs. They hope that a yearly 
peslikush may be fixed at the port of Surat 
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in lieu of customs, as at other ports, and they 
agree to a yearly peslikush of ten thousand 
rupees. 

** This order, wliich subjects tlie world to 
obey it, ami which ought to he followed, is 
issued, in order that, as they agree to pay 
ten thousand ru]>ce3 as peslikush at the port 
of Surat, you sJiould take it annually, and on 
no account molest them further; and what- 
ever goods or effects their factors Juay bring 
or carry away by land or Avator, To or from 
tlie jiorts of the Soubahs, and other porta, you 
arc to look upon the customs thereof as free ; 
let llicni buy and sell at their pleasure, and if 
any of their effects are stolen in any place, use 
your utmost endeavours to recover tliem, giving 
tlie robbers up to punishment and the goods 
to their owners ; and wherever they settle a 
factory, and buy and sell goods, assist them 
on all just occasions, and if their accounts 
show that they have a claim upon any mer- 
chant, give the English their just due, and 
let no person injure their factors. They 
have likewise petitioned that the Dewans in 
the fcsoubahs may l^ve on demand tlie original 
Sunuud, or a copy with the Nazim’s or 
J3evvan’a seal affixed. It w'ould he difficult to 
produce an original in every place, and they 
hope that a cojiy under tlie Crory’s seal will 
be credited ; and if they do not demand the 
original Sunnud, they will not be molested 
on account of a copy with the Nazim’s or 
Deu'iiii’s seal ; and in the island of ilombay, 
belonging to the English, where l^ortugucse 
coins arc now current, the fortunate coins 
may be struck according to tlie custom of 
Chinapatam ; and any of the company’s ser- 
vants who may be in debt and run away, 
must be sent to the chief of the factory ; and 
the company’s servants must not be mo- 
lested on account of the Fonjarie and Abwab 
Iklunhai, by which they are vexed and discou- 
raged. This strict and high order is issued: 
— that a copy under the Crory’s seal be cre- 
dited ; and that fortunate coins htruck in the 
island of Bombay, according to the custom of 
the empire, be current; and if any of the 
company’s servants run away in debt let him 
be taken and delivered to the chief of the 
factory ; and let them not be molested on 
account of the Abwab Munliai. They have 
likewise represented that the company have 
factories in Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, and 
that they are willing to settle in other places. 
They hope that wherever they settle a fac- 
tory, forty beegahs of land may be graciously 
bestowc^d upon them by the king ; and that 
when their ships are driven ashore by storms 
and wrecked, the governors of the ports op- 
jiressively seize their goods, and, in some 
places, demand a fourth part. The royal 


order is issued, that they act according to tlie 
customs of tlie factories in other Soubaha; 
and as this nation has factories in the king’s 
iwrts, and dealings at court, and have ob- 
tained a miraculous firman, exempting them 
from customs, take care equitably of the goods 
of their ships which may be wrecked or lost 
in their voyages, and in all matters act con- 
formably to this great order, and do not make 
an annual demand for a new grant. In tliis 
be particular. — Written on the 4th of Safir, 
in the 5th year of this successful reign.” * 

Notwithstanding the exceeding perspicuity 
of this firman, only a few years were permitted 
to elapse, when the native authorities and 
merchants at Burat consjured to extort money 
from the Englisli. The first attempt of this 
sort was very characteristic of a IMoliammcdau 
government. The English were informed 
that their factory and the ground annexed to 
it, by firman, was given to a great saint who 
took a fancy to it, and from wliom the em- 
peror could withhold noLliing. It was at the 
same time intimated that a ])rescnt to tlie 
governor might be instrumental in preventing 
the transfer, as lie would use his inlliiciicc 
with the aforesaid saint, not to be persistent 
in bis desires to possess the property of the 
English. The latter subniittcd to this ex- 
action, based upon so flimsy a pretence, but 
intimated that if their factory were taken 
from them, they would leave 8iirat, and if 
driven to do so, they would blockade llic 
port and ruin its trade. 

Soon after another occasion arose which 
gave an opportunity for extorting money from 
the English. A strange ship, which was 
generally supposed to be Danish, cruised in 
the lied Sea and the Indian Ocean, capturing 
Mogul shipping. When tidings of these pira- 
cies arrived at Surat, there was a terrible 
outcry amongst the native population. The 
English factory was attacked by the populace, 
and the lives of its inmates endangered. The 
English were told that they must make good 
whatever the merchants of Surat lost by pira- 

* The fullowi^ cxplaaetion of the terms used in this 
firman, may be desirable for persona unarquainied with 
Indian terms. Atimih arc coilcelora of revenue, or su< 
perintendeuts of districts. Jugheerdars^ holders of as* 
signments of land. Vonjidar^ a police magistrate at 
Surat ; his duties were confined to the suburbs and places 
ill the vicinity. Crorg or Karoory^ an ollicer who makes 
himself responsible for the rents of a district. Jt/uidar, 
a collector of duties payable on the roads, (rovjirban, a 
collector of duties ut ferries aud passes. Zemindar^ a 
landowner, who paid a yearly sum to the king. Mtiita- 
seddee, an accountant for the Soubah. Feshkaxh, a pre- 
sent or tribute. Dewan^ the receiver general of a pro- 
vince. Nazim, the first otficer of the province. Abicah 
Mankai, a tnx«ou forbidden things, such as spirituous 
liquors, courtesans, &c. Soubah, a province. Sunnnd, a 
patent or chaitcr. 
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cies, and no remonstrances on their part, upon 
the unreasonableness of making tliem respon- 
sible for the acts of robbers, either of their 
own or any other nation, had the slightest 
effect upon the governor, who placed guards 
upon the factory, virtually making prisoners 
of its inmates. The company’s broker was 
assaulted in open durbar, and finally incarce- 
rated. Upon this, tlie English chief laid in 
stores of provision and ammunition, as fur as 
cliiadestine means allowed him, and prepared 
for the defence of the factory. When this 
was accomplished, he ordered the English ships 
lying off, to lay an embargo upon all Moham- 
medan vessels. The governor was compelled, in 
order to put an end to such an inconvenience, 
to open negotiations, and proniised that no 
molestation of the English or their property 
should be again [)ermittetl, the president, on 
his i)art, promising to make compensation 
if it were j)roved that a piracy was committed 
by an English sliip in the company’s service. 
Thus the only argument of any validity in 
tlie esteem of the natives — force, soon brought 
matters to tlicir ordinary course. These 
events were followed by sanguinary feuds 
and foul consjnracios among the natives them- 
selves, ill which the English had no part, hut 
which more or less affected tlieir interests, 
(iradnally, however, tliey became more in- 
lluciitial, and governors found it to he their 
interest and duty to afford them o])portunities 
of ])eaccfnl and erpiitahle trade.^*' 

At Cambay, where the English had a small 
factory, their history vvas a counterpart of 
that of their countrymen nt Hurat. The 
English continued to outwit tlie extortioners, 
and retain the factory, and carry on some 
commerce, although the country around was 
often laid waste, and the town rejieatcdly 
iired by contending freebooters. Every rajah 
Avas a robber, and the people did not like 
them the less on that account. 

The following passage from “A Chapter 
on the History of Bombay,” in the Bombay 
Quarterly ^ of January, lyfiG, must read very 
strangely to those Avlio laud “ the great ]\lo- 
hatnmedan democracy;” — “ The” followers of 
Hanjecd Khan next appear on the horizon, 
levying thirty-five thousand riipcos on the 
town, and demanding a thousand from the 
residency. ‘ The first time they went back 
wiLli a put-off/ writes Mr. Iniies, ‘tlie next 
Avith a fiat denial, and 1 have not heard from 
them since, further than that the governor 
and the Geenim fellow hero has advised them 
to desist, the latter adding that the English 
even would not pay them. They are but two 
hundred men, and I am under no ^nanner of 
apprehension of danger.’ The governor then 
• Surat Diary, July, 1724 , Feb. 4, 1725. 


locked, and affixed seals to, the English 
broker’s warehouses. This measure Mr. limes 
‘judged to he bully;’ so coiuiteracted it by 
menaces and two cases of drams, which Avere 
more effectual than money in subduing the 
rapacity of those licentious Mussulmans. The 
seals were removed, and the eccentric resi- 
dent a month later replies to the congratula- 
tions of Ilia superiors with this counter-hint : 
— ‘I shalLhave regard to your hint of tlie 
gOA'ornor being dry ; though I have quenched 
his thirst at my own cliarge too often for my 
pocket.’ Terrible days were those for mer- 
chants and helpless ryots. Pelajee, Kaiitajec, 
Ilamccd Khan, governors from Delhi, and 
certain Cooly chiefs, — all squeezed thorn in 
turn, until the ciilti\'atora refused to till tlie- 
ground, and the country was threatened Avilh 
faiiiiue. After Hamced Klinu’s followers had 
gone away almost empty, a new deputy - 
governor was a})poiiited, on condition that ho 
should send to Alnnedahad ninety ihoiisaiul 
rupees, to he extorted from the iuliabitants. No 
sooner did the unhappy merchants and sho])- 
keepers hear of his approach, tluiii they liid 
themselves, or made their escape to the neigh- 
bouring villages. For six days not a num 
Avas to he seen in the streets of Cambay, al- 
though his excellency threatened that unless 
the people made tlicir appearance ho Avould 
deliver the city to indiscriminate pillage.”*’' 

Early in llic eighteenth century, and some 
considerable time before the company’s agents 
Averc sent thither, indejicndeiit Englishmen 
AA'ent to Scinde, and introduced a coasting 
trade hetAveen Sarihumlur, 011 the Indus, and 
the western parts of Avliat is now called tlio 
Bombay presidency. Among the interlopers 
who adA'^cntiired upon this traffic, was Alex- 
ander Hamilton, author of Tbe New Account 
of the East Indies. 11 c found the coasts and 
inland roads SAvarming Avith robbers, 
clices, and jMackrans, aa'Iio, the Bonibny 
Quarterly suggests, wvre the fisher caste. 
Captain Hamilton having in his vo3'ages en- 
countered and conquered various jiiratos, 
obtained a reputation along the coast Avliicli 
kept man}^ in awe of his sword who were 
very desirous to plunder his property. On 
one occasion, lie soM goods to certain mer- 
chants in the interior of Scinde, who dared 
not convey their purchases in consequence of 
tlio preilatory hordes who beset the wa,v. 
Hamilton, in order to secure the pajmicnt, 
undertook to escort the goods to their desti- 
nation. He joined a Kaftela of fifteen hun- 
dred beasts of burden, tlie same number of 
men and women, and a guard of two hundred 
horsemen. Ilis own party consisted of thir- 

Leltera from Daniel Innes, in the Surat Diary, 1^20 
to 1725. 
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teen sailors. The strange cavalcade had not 
proceeded far, 'vvJicn troops of robber horse 
j)rescnted themselves in large nnmberwS, bran- 
dishing spears and swords. Hamilton placed 
the baggage animals in a lino ns a barricade, 
with the cowardly native horsemen on the 
Hanks; he armed his sailors with fusees, and 
appointed tlicm to eligible positions for an 
elVeetive defence. The robbers sent forward 
one of their number, wlio demanded nneon- 
<litional surrender; menacing promiscuous 
slaughter, in case of refusal. One of the 
sailors shot the miscreant througli the head. 
Possibly the robbers considered tliat some 
mistake had been committed, for a second 
was sent on a like mission, who met with 
tlic same fate as his predecessor. A third 
coming to reconnoitre the cause of these 
misfortunes, fell dead from another shot the 
moment he came within range. The enemy 
became panic -struck, and the escort of tlic 
merchants taking advantage of their disorder, 
charged them with effect, slaying some, and 
dispersing the whole. Hamilton, according 
to his own account, w\as regarded as a hero of 
surpassing prowess, alike cpmlilicd to humble 
robbers by laud or sea. 
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Towards the close of the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, the East India Com- 
pany established its agents in Scinde, and 
carried on with difficulty a desultory trade in 
that region. 

It is impossible to peruse the proceedings 
of the British during the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, especially in the light of 
documents such as have .of late been examined, 
without coming to the conclusion expressed 
by an American divine, not generally favour- 
able to the English nor to the character they 
displayed in the acquisition and development 
of their Indian empire : — “ In considering the 
course of policy , pursued by the English, 
which has resulted in their acquiring in India 
one of the largest empires ever known, there 
appears much lesa to censure in the Direc- 
tors and controlling power of the East India 
Company in England, than in their agents in 
India. Increase of territory has not generally 
been the desire of the proprietors or direc- 
tors of the company, and in accordance with 
this view have been the general spirit, and 
often the positive character, of their instruc- 
tions to their agents in India.”* 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

THE I3B1TISII IN WESTERN INDIA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURy. 


Notwithstanding tlie scantiness of English 
records, at all events of published records and 
accessible nianiiscrijits, tbc liistory of the 
English ill AVesteni India during the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century affords in- 
teresting ineident.s, and mch as illustrate the 
progress of British power, ft has been as 
truly as eloquently written by a review'er in 
the Bombay Quarter! if : ^ — “A mercantile 
company transformed into one of the great 
powers of the earth, and driven by the force 
of circumstances to the conquest of an empire, \ 
is, like other effects which wc do not trace to i 
their causes, regarded as a phenomenon. This 
is merely because historians have been able to 
Collect only a few facts relative to its earliest 
days, and those facts separated by frequent 
and large lachnso. But an object of the pre- 
sent narrative is to show that the growth of 
English dominion, although fostered by a 
superhuman arm, was regulated by fixed and 
natural laws, — even by laws similar to those 
\yhicli regulate the development of the human 
* July, 1866. 


mind. Tlie h]ast India Company was trained 
and gradually brought to maturity by a pro- 
cess. parallel to that througli which a little 
inmate of tlie nursery may have passed when 
first starting on the race for fame. The 
possessor of a wooden sword, a penny trumpet, 
and a diminutive drum, glows already with 
military ardour as a gay regiment passes by 
him, and tlie spark is fanned into a fiamo by 
hard knocks at school, struggles in manly 
games, and perhaps town and gown row^at 
I the university, until lie submits to the pre- 
i liminarics of drill, enters on real campaign, 
and in due time appears as a distinguished 
officer. So wdth respect to the East India 
Cuinjiany, if ijs servants had been allowed to 
live peaceably in its nursery of Surat, without 
provocatives being offered to their military 
propensities, there would have been no more 

* India, Ancient and Modern, Geographical, llisto^ 
rical, Fohtical, Social, and lieliywtis ; v'ith a Particular 
Account of {he State and Progress of Christianitg, By 
David O. Allen, D.D., Missionary of the American Board 
for twenty-five years in India. 
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probability of their becoming a political power 
than there is at present of any steam naviga- 
tion or railway company becoming one ; and 
at the breaking up of the Mogul empire they 
might have been found, like ancient Britons 
when the Roman legions were withdrawn, 
incapable of defending themselves against 
distant rovers or predatory neighbours. But 
they were very soon taught the necessity of 
self-dependence, — of looking to none but 
themselves for an assertion of their rights. 
The clamom’s of a ferocious mob endeavour- 
ing to beat down their factory gates first in- 
duced them to keep a small establishment of 
peons as a domestic police; the oppressions 
\Yhicli they endured under native govern- 
ments then convinced them that a for- 
tified factory and an insular stronghold 
were required; next, because their trade 
would otherwise have been at the mercy of 
pirates, they built, equipped, and armed a 
fleet of grabs and gallivats ; lastly, their very 
existence depended, not only on their main- 
tenance of standing armies, but on their 
ability to cripple the strength of adversaries by 
invasions of their territories. We do not, 
indeed, assort that they have in every single 
instance been thus involuntarily led to aggres- 
sion, or deny that they have more than once 
wilfully disturbed the comity of nations ; but 
we maintain that they never contemplated 
the seizure of a province, much less of the 
Indian continent, until compelled by the force 
of circumstances ; and that the Anglo-Indian 
is the only empire in the world which has 
not owed its origin to a lust of conquest. 
And it is highly instructive to observe that 
the events of the company’s history form a 
regular chain, which was none of their 
forging. In welding the links together they 
were unconscious agents of Him who, holding 
nations in his balance, puts down one that He 
may set up another.” 

At the close of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century matters in Western India 
had advanced to this condition, or a state 
of things approximating to it — that either 
the English must retire from India, allowing 
hordes of savage pirates, robbers, and Mah- 
rattas to drive them out, in spite of firmans 
and treaties with the Moguls, or the sword of 
England must defend the commerce of Eng- 
land in India, and the lives and property of 
Englishmen on its shores. 

In the last chapter reference to the daring 
and deeds of Angria has been frequently 
made. In the period now about to be treated, 
that able pirate became more conspicuous 
still as a creator of English history, for he did 
more than any other Indian chief to draw 
out the valour of the Englishi and to cause 
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them to nurse their military talents and 
resources. 

In 1728 he made an offer of pacific settle- 
ment, but, in a few months afterwards, ho 
captured the company's galley. King William, 
and made its master, Captain McNeal, a 
prisoner. This officer he held for years in 
bondage, and only gave him liberty on the pay- 
ment of a large ransom. On the 12th of Janu- 
ary, 1730, the English made a treaty with the 
Bhonislays of Sawunt Wave, for the purpose 
of holding Angria in check; but it did not 
answer their expectations. The death of 
Kanhojee Angria occurred the same year.'*^ 
He left two sons, between whom his govern- 
ment was* divided. Their names, which 
occur frequently in connection with this 
period of the story of the English in India, 
were Sukagee and Sumbhageo. The former 
obtained Colaba; the coast southward was 
assigned to the other, who was the younger 
brother. Both these chiefs imitated their 
father in his rapacity and daring, and, except 
when they quarrelled with one another (like 
the members of all Indian families), they were 
equally the enemies of the English. The 
cider, however, had not long an opportunity 
of proving his propensities, for he died in 
1733, while proposing peace to the British, 
and his envoys were actually before the 
president at Bombay. Sumbhagee prepared 
to possess himself of his brother’s inheritance 
by legitimate claim, but a natural brother, 
who partook of much of the spirit of their 
father Kanhojee, attacked Colaba, and took 
it by escalade, in a most intrepid manner. He 
was prompted to this act, and assisted in its 
I performance, by the Portuguese, who were 
i always meddling and intriguing, and always, 
in the long run, to their own destruction. All 
efforts to displace this chivalrous man wore 
in vain. His power increased, he fqrmcd 
alliances, and extended his enterprise, and 
attempted the fort of Ageen, under the pro- 
tection of the guns of which reposed the 
fleet of the Siddee of Jingeera. The rapid 
strides of his ambition and power alarmed the 
Bombay government, and Captain McNeal, 
then at liberty, was ordered to assist with a 
squadron the fleet of the Siddee. The 
squadron was not promptly dispatched, as its 
commanders lacked enterprise, for a consider- 
able time elapsed before the ships left Bombay. 

It would have been better had they not left 
at all, for the orders received at Bombay were 
so unmilitary as to make the expedition simply 
ridiculous. Some muskets and powder were 
presented to the endangered ally, and the 
squadron left him to his fate, which was 
speedily sealed by the success of the enemy. 

* ContuUaHon Book of the Bombay QovemmonU 
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Emboldened by snccesfl, and learning to 
despise the English, from their previous timid 
and time-serving policy, this scion of tbe 
house of Angria advanced his pretensions 
and his forces in tlie more immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the English. On the river Pen, 
which flows into the harbour of Bombay, 
stood a town called Rewanee : this the modem 
Angria seized, and thus commanded the com- 
munications between the Island of Bombay 
and the continent. 

At this time, Bajee Rao, whose name is 
so illustrious in Mahratta history, ♦ was in the 
zenith of his influence, and he had the dis- 
crimination to sec that the resources, position, 
and cliaracter of the English ensured their 
ultimate superiority to all surrounding powers. 
He flattered them, and, in the name of the 
Rajah of hSattara, opened negotiations with 
them, and, in very humble terms, requested that 
they would not permit their fleet to interfere 
with his naval enterprises. Unfortunately, 
the Peishwa was in alliance with Angria, and 
they therefore would not offer those tokens of 
good-will which they desired. 

The English meditated new hostile pro- 
jects against their unrelenting foe, and, in 
order to accomplish their purposes, formed 
alliancea with the Siddees. The Bomba// 
Quarter!// describes this condition of affairs as 
follows ; — “ Messrs, Lowthcr and Dickenson 
had arranged with the several Siddecs of 
Jingeera a treaty of alliance, afterwards ra- 
tified by their government, according to 
which both parties bound themselves to act 
in concert against Angria, and not to treat 
with him except by mutual consent. They 
agreed that all prizes taken at sea should be 
allotted to the English, and to the Siddee all 
conquests made on laud, with the exceptions 
of Khancry, which, if taken, should be de- 
livered with all its guns and stores to the 
English, and the fort and district of Colaba, 
which should be demolished. The contracting 
parties were to divide equally betw’ecn them- 
selves the revenues of Colaba, and the English 
to build a factory and fort at Mhojial in that 
district, situated between the rivers Pen and 
Nagotana.*’ To this paragraph the following 
note is added : — “ The above account of ope- 
rations against Angria is imperfect, but as 
complete as could be compiled from the mu- 
tilated records of government for the months 
from June to December inclusive, and March, 
1754. Grant Duff, who chiefly depended for 
his knowledge of the records upon extracts 
furnished him by Mr. Romer, the political 
agent at Surat, has not alluded to these 
events, which belong to Maratha history, and 
are only worthy of notice as exhibiting the 
* Grant Raff ’s Bistor^ of the MahraUat, 
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first attempts of the English at offensive 
warfare.’* It is passing strange that so high 
an authority should describe this as the ini- 
tiation of offensive w’ar I The career of Sir 
John Childs and the policy of- Sir Joshua 
Childs were evidences, as well as the bitter 
misfortunes they produced, that this was net 
the first essay in offensive warfare in India 
on the part of the British, whatever might be 
the merits of the cause in either case. The 
English, about this time, succeeded in inter- 
cepting Angria's fleet, by a squadron under 
the command of three captains, whose au- 
thority, as far as one can gather from the 
records of their proceedings, was equal. The 
enemy fled and escaped ; the usual results of 
divided command, irresolution and ill-con- 
certed action, ruined the undertaking. 

The English found the Siddees of little use. 
The Mahratta spirit had stopped the career 
of these once renowned cruisers of the Indian 
seas : their day of glory, such as it was, be- 
came obscured ; the Angrian star shone out 
cloudless. Family disputes broke out in tbe 
renowned and formidable bouse of the fierce 
Mahratta sea kings ; a fraternal jealousy left 
scope for English diplomacy, for as the 
English became warriors in spite of them- 
selves in India, so also did they become 
diplomatists. Captain Inckbird was deemed 
very efficient in that department, and was 
dispatched from Bombay for the express 
purpose of using his knowledge of native 
languages, usages, and dispositious, to foment 
the dispute between the Angria brothers, so 
that they might not coalesce for the injury 
of English interests. 

Naval operations were undertaken which 
were committed to Commodore BagweU. 
After long watching for the enemy, he at last, 
on the 22nd December, 1758, descried nine 
grabs, and thirteen gallivats, issuing from the 
fortified port of Gheria. lie bore down upon 
them, although their force was vastly superior 
to his. They fled, and sought shelter in the 
river of Rajapore. As usual they were suc- 
cessful in flight, and although they suffered 
from the commodore’s broadsides, they knew 
how to elude him. In spite of his vigilance, 
while he pursued this flotilla, other armed 
ships of the enemy captured English mer- 
chantmen. The English commanders seemed 
generally to possess more courage than capa- 
city, more enterprise than intelligence. The 
conduct of the men, both military and naval, 
was perfect, daring to the uttermost, enduring, 
loyal, and obedient, worthy of being led by 
better men than their country generally 
assigned tq the task. 

The resources of the pirates were con- 
stantly recruited by the captures they made : 
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all sorts of military stores were obtained by 
plunder from English ships. 

Soon after the cowardly flight of Angria’a 
fleet from Commodore BagwelFs little squa- 
dron, four large East Indiamen were attacked 
by a powerful piratical flotilla belonging to the 
same chief. A single ship of the commercial 
squadron beat them off and punished them se- 
verely. The English in their sea encounters 
with the pirates were deficient in smartness, 
promptitude, and vigilance, but their courage, 
gunnery, and physical strength were dreaded 
by their foes; their capacity to tack and 
work large ships in action also inspired a 
salutary fear in their foes. 

The other Angria, called Menagee, was 
a false friend and a weak foe. His perfidious 
insolence, cowardice, meanness, violence, and 
sometimes daring enterprise, were the subjects 
of perpetual complaint at Bombay. The 
grand diplomatist of the government and 
council. Captain Inchbird, was at last obliged 
to change the use of the tongue and the pen, 
for that of great guns and the sword ; cruis- 
ing about, he made prizes of Menagee’s 
fishing -boats, grabs, and gallivats. Never- 
theless, the latter seized the Island of Ele- 
phanta. When at last reduced to misfortune 
by his brother, he became the sycophant of 
the English, and humbled himself to beg their 
aid. They gave it, saved him from his 
enemies, and made him more an enemy than 
ever. There are men, says Charles Lever, 
who would betray you to the very men from 
whom you saved them. Such was Menagee 
Angria. It would strike a casual reader of 
the old documents which disclose the events 
of this period, that the English meddled too 
much, en Angled themselves too frequently 
with weak alliances, and believed the pro- 
mises of pinnccs too often, if not too implicitly ; 
n close study of their peculiar dangers, treat- 
ments, temptations, and deficiencies, however, 
extenuate such errors in some cases, and in 
others justify the resort to means which, in 
ignorance of all the peculiarities of the situa- 
tion, would now bo pronounced culpable. 

Soon after the beginning of the second j 
quarter of the century, the llajah of Sattara 
became a very conspicuous person, although 
tlie vizier was virtually the sovereign, and the | 
rajah little better than the prisoner of his 
ostensible servant. The rajah was regarded 
as the Mahratta, par excellence^ the Sevajee 
of the day. Before his encroachments the 
Portuguese were steadily receding ; fort after 
fort fell, factory after factory was plundered, 
and but for the protection of the English in 
some instances, a few years would have suf-‘ 
ficed for the hordes of the rajah to* sweep the 
Portuguese from the seaboard of W estern India. 


The English believed that an alliance with 
the Portuguese against the encroachments of 
this powerful enemy was their true policy, 
but as was commonly the case, their practice 
was time-serving and timid ; they consumed 
in debate the time required for action, and 
were too late in the aid they offered, or prof- 
fered an amount of assistance so obviously 
below what w'as necessary, os to be equiva- 
lent to the refusal of help. Certainly, the 
Portuguese deserved nothing at their hands. 
The assistance rendered was, as might be 
expected, repaid with treachery. Morally, 
the Portuguese were no higher than the 
natives, — often lower. The impossibility of 
putting any faith in them, much influenced 
the procedure of the East India Company's 
agents. When the Enghsh really did render 
efficient and successful assistance, no grati- 
tude or goodwill was evoked. The British 
were the objects of a deep, deadly, religious 
animosity, which no services could appease. 
This was well understood on both sides, and 
the impressions mutually produced by even 
acts of kindness on the part of the more for- 
tunate English, did nothing to heal the feud. 

The year 1730 was a memorable one for 
both nations, in consequence of the fall of 
Bassein. This city, tlic largest and richest 
oi-iental •city ever built by the Portuguese, 
was besieged by the never-resting Mahrattas, 
whose determination to expel the Portuguese 
from India grew stronger as their efforts were 
crowned with success. The position of the 
city was one of considerable importance to 
the lords of Bombay ; for, if a powerful power 
like that of the JMahrattas held it, they would 
by that means endanger the commerce and 
liberty of those who occupied Bombay. This 
may be seen, and also a glance at its present 
condition obtained, from the following well- 
drawn sketch: — ‘‘Situated at the northern 
extremity of that narrow arm of the sea which 
clasps the islands of Salsettc and Bombay, is 
tlie ruined city of Bassein. It is a monument 
of departed greatness, and a love of splendour, 
as distinct from the love of money, for which 
the English were so famed. Its fertile soil 
still rew'ards the fortunate cultivator ; but its 
streets are scenes of utter desolation, its 
buildings roofless, its tombs of lordly bishops 
and governors mouldering as the bones they 
conceal, and twisted roots struggle success- 
fully to displace the stones of its massive 
walls. There, where a fanatically religious, 
irrationally proud, and coarsely dissipated 
people kept high festivals, led gorgeous 
pageants, toyed in wanton amours, and 
drowned the intellect of their species in 
Goanese arrack, or the heady wines of 
Oporto, — there silence and min sat supreme. 
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Tintil at last a speculator’s drastic energies 
have introduced the creaking mill, and jarring 
voices of native labourers. For years the 
tenantless city was itself a monument of the 
Indo- Portuguese race, and a fertile theme for 
the meditations of romantic visitors. ‘It 
reminds me,* wrote Bishop Heber, ‘ of some 
story of enchantment which I had read in my 
childhood, and I could almost have expected 
to sec the shades of its original inhabitants 
flitting about among the jungle which now 
grows in melancholy luxuriance in the courts 
and areas of churches, convents, and houses.' 
At the period of which we write, Bassein 
stood uninjured by an enemy, unshorn of its 
grandeur, having been for two centuries in 
undisturbed possession of the Portuguese, 
whose historian declares that it was the 
largest city which his countrymen had built 
in India, and comprehended the greatest 
extent of territory. Seven churches of an 
almost uniform style, had little to strike the 
observer, except their size and rather elegant 
fa 9 adeB ; but surrounded, as they still are, by 
the ruins of tenements belonging to monastic 
orders, they testify that the Portuguese had 
a zeal for God, though not according to loiow- 
Icdge. The city was protected by a strong 
wall and ramparts, flanked with bastions, and 
HO fearful were the inhabitants of a surprise, 
that for long no Mnhratta had been permitted 
to pass a night within the gates.” 

The Mahrattas laid siege to the place, which 
they conducted with bravery, skill, and per- 
sistence never before equalled by them. The 
Portuguese resisted with a bravery rarely 
equalled by any people. It seemed as if, in 
the hour of their decline, they were once 
more to appear glorious, like the flame of a 
decaying lamp, bursting brilliantly upwards 
before it totally expires. The city at last 
surrendered, when defence was no longer 
possible even by the wisest, strongest, and 
bravest, 800 officers and soldiers, as well as 
many inhabitants, having perished, the enemy 
having lost 5000 men, or, as the English at 
Bombay believed, 20,000. The besieged, 
during their arduous struggle, implored the 
assistance of the English, both as to skill and 
money. The advice tendered was imprac- 
ticable ; some money was lent on the security 
of six brass guns taken down from the defences. 
The acceptance of security by the English 
has been much censured ; but when a former 
governor lent money for the defence of an 
ally, the company compelled him to refund it 
from his own purse, alleging that he did not 
hold mon^y for political speculations, but for 
commercial purposes and the defence of 
Bombay, and he had no right to lend the 

* Bassein, as it ^ and was ; ” Bombay (Quarterly. 


company’s money without its order, hovrever 
he might please to act with his own. The 
acceptance of the guns as security, which 
ought to have been used for the defence, has 
been also charged against the English as an 
act of selfishness ; but the guns had been 
previously removed from the defences, on 
the strange ground that the king would value 
them too highly for the governor to risk their 
injury, and for the additional strange reason 
that the hands and hearts of Portuguese were 
better defences than mere matter! The 
I English, therefore, asked only for the security 
of guns which were not used, and were not 
intended to be employed against the enemy. 
Besides, at the very time the Portuguese 
were crying out for money to the English, 
without offering any adequate security, the 
Jesuit establishments of the city were rich, and 
refused to part with their plate and treasures. 
Some assistance was obtained from them, after 
the English declared their want of authority 
to lend the company’s money ; but even then 
it was bestowed with reluctance. Most of 
the troubles to which the Portuguese were 
exposed W’ere cither occasioned or aggravated 
by that ecclesiastical party : so infatuated 
were they, that when, a short time before the 
siege of Bassein, tho Mahrattas were investing 
Tanna, and it became necessary, on the 
advice of the English engineers sent to assist, 
to break down all buildings which might 
impede the fire of the besieged, or offer cover 
to the foe, the members of tho Jesuit order 
resisted, and successfully resisted, all attempts 
to comprise their property in the necessary 
demolitions, until the English, with a high 
hand, compelled the measure to be carried 
out. When Bassein fell, the Engush, acting 
within what they supposed to be the limits of 
their authority, sent a strong navd escort, 
and brought off the whole garrison and all 
the Portuguese civilians of the place, to the 
number of nearly 1000, who were fed in 
Bombay at the public expense. Tho guests 
behaved as badly as the hosts behaved gene- 
rously. Tho Jesuits had undertaken to lend 
a certain sum for the payment of the troops, 
in order to enable tho latter to purchase food 
and other requisites for prolonging the defence. 
Their reverences now refused to fulfil their 
promise, while tho Portuguese soldiers were 
mutinous against their officers, and filled 
Bombay with tumult. Both parties agreed 
to use the English as referees. The governor 
and council decided against the Jesuits ; but 
the fathers were not so willing to yield to a 
decision against themselves as to make a re- 
ference. It was necessary for the English to 
give hints that force must be employed to 
induce the Jesuits to fulfil their pledges and 
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abide by the reference. The troubles of the 
English from their guests did not end there ; 
broils and bloodshed constantly occurred 
among the Portuguese soldiers, who also 
wounded and robbed the inhabitants of 
Bombay, and it had become a serious con- 
sideration whether the council must not send 
this vile military rabble away, when the time 
arrived with the opportunity for their own 
withdrawal. They then refused to embark 
unless fresh arrears were paid to them ; the 
English advanced the money to the Portuguese 
governor, a bravo and magnanimous man. 

The English were beset with importunities 
to assist other beleaguered Tndo-Portuguese 
cities,— to lend money, without security, for 
their defence, while the Jesuit fathers were 
in possession of treasures which could only 
be wrung from them by force, in the ser- 
vice of a country which had loaded them 
w’ith honours and riches, and was so devoted 
to them. They acted as men who owed no 
allegiance to the Portuguese crown, but whose 
service was duo to a distinct i)Owcr for whom 
their resources must bo reserved, from what- 
ever country derived. The remnant of the 
Portuguese were withdrawn from Bombay, 
by arrangements made by their own viceroy 
at Goa ; but so absurdly defective were their 
plans that the drooping soldiers and civilians 
had to march a long way overland to Goa, 
and fight their way, leaving a third of their 
number slain or in the hands of the IMahrattas. 
The gallant governor of Bassein was made an 
exile and a beggar by his ungrateful country. 

The English became now the protectors of 
their old enemies, and wth much discomfort 
to themseWes. They counselled the surrender 
to the IMahrattas of certain small forts which 
could not be defended, under a treaty securing 
pence to their other possessions. Had this 
not been done, either the Mahrattas or Angria 
would h a ve taken them . It was with great diffi - 
culty, through the redoubtable diplomatist, 
Captain Inchbird, that the English persuaded 
the Mahrattas to act tow^ards the Portuguese 
with any forbearance. When the arrangement 
was effected, the Jesuits refused to allow any 
portion of their property to come within the 
stipulated surrender, and preached so sedi- 
tiously to the ignorant people, that an insur- 
rection was raised. Fear of the Mahrattas, on 
the one hand, and the necessity of leaning 
upon the English, at last prevailed with the 
people, and the reverend fathers, after many 
protests and denunciations against Mahrattas, 
English, and Portuguese politicians, were 
obliged to give way. The English, whose 
pity was strongly moved by the«sufferings of 
the Portuguese people, were made indignant 
and angry by the selfish, bigoted, unpatriotic, I 


and mad proceedings of the Jesuit fathers: 
they acted' as if their minds, absorbed in one 
class of ideas, were unable to comprehend any 
other, however obviously justice, or the exi- 
gencies of circumstances, might demand 
calmness and good sense. 

In this year of disaster to the Portuguese, 
the English sent a complimentary letter to 
the supposed head of all the Mahratta tribes, 
the Bajah of Sattara, by Captain Gordon; 
and another letter to the Peishwa, by the 
ubiquitous Captain Inchbird. These letters 
were full of compliments, while the private 
instructions of the envoys were full of in- 
trigue and treachery. This the English justi- 
fied by the fact that they had to deal with 
persons without honour or forbearance — that 
it was necessary, if possible, to fathom all 
their schemes, safety depending upon the re- 
sult, and that such salutary and essential 
objects only could be obtained by playing 
a superior part to their adversaries in the 
game of finesse. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that a direct and manly part would have 
answered better all purposes that ought to 
have been entertained at all. 

Captain Gordon proceeded to Sattara, and 
delivered liis credentials to the rajah. The 
captain was charmed with the magnificent 
scenery of the Deccan, which was not known 
at Bombay, and which in the appropriate 
place has been described in this work. Gor- 
don’s object was penetrated by a son of Bajee 
Rao ; but nevertheless, it was impossible for 
the young man to make so sure of the con- 
clusion to which he had come, as w^ould enable 
him to act in any w’ay against the company’s 
representative. On his return, Captafh Gor- 
don had an interview w'ith the Peishwa him- 
self at Poonah, which city was then enriched 
by the plunder of Southern, Central, and West- 
ern India, and by the commerce which w^as 
created by the residence of the English at 
Bombay. Gordon fancied that the Peishwa 
against whom he was intriguing was not un- 
friendly to the English, and that within the 
w^hole region which was traversed by the 
envoy the English were popular. This arose 
from an impression that, as compared with the 
Portuguese, they were a people of religious 
toleration ; as compared with the Dutch, they 
were conciliatory and polite to native powers ; 
their demand for the products of the looms 
of Poonah made them very popular witli the 
weaving population of the city and populous 
country around; and their possessions in 
India were of a character to command respect 
from those who held power and success in 
reverence. At Surat, Bombay, Tellicherry, 
Madras, and on the Hoogly the English 
were strong. At Surat t}iey had no ternary 
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except the little ground connected with the 
factory, but most of the merchants were their 
debtors. They did not, like the French, settle 
there, and stay long enough to incur large 
debts, anti then dee to other places, in order 
to make them the scene of similar dishonesty. 
Bajee Rao, whose word was law from the 
foot of the Rajah of Sattara's throne to the 
remotest bounds of Mahratta incursions, re- 
spected the English for the firm way in w'hich 
they had kept their footing, and their pro- 
bity in payment. The rajah thought the 
English a good sort of people; Bajee Rao, 
who really possessed the power of the rajah, 
thought them useful ; the citizens of the great 
city of Poonah almost deemed them necessary. 
Each of these tribunals pronounced a favour- 
able verdict, and speculated after its own way 
as to the future. The people of Poonah 
wished for larger orders for their beautiful 
fabrics, and looked to the English to obtain 
them. Bajee Rao considered them as ‘‘the 
balance of power,*’ and the most reliable com- 
mercial people who traded with the peninsula, 
and a nation not to be intimidated, nor lightly 
to be provoked in war ; the poor rajah con- 
sidered them clever and rich, and begged 
them to send him presents of “ pigeons and 
turkeys, and European fowls and birds.^ It 
does not appear that Captain Gordon effected 
any object contemplated by his mission, but 
he made some blunders in the attempt to con- 
ceal his object, brought back a great deal of 
useful information, political and commercial, 
preserved accurate and written detail of what 
he saw and heard, and 'was probably the 
most economical envoy ever sent out by the 
East India Company from any of its presi- 
dential capitals. 

Captain Inchbird’s mission was to the 
Mahratta at Bassein. He was met by the 
general there, who, however, demanded as a 
preliminary the payment of a certain sum. 
It does not appear plain whether tliis demand 
was for tribute or a simple piece of extortion ; 
the captain however refused, and neither 
blandishments nor menaces could induce him 
to give any money. He boldly replied that 
his country submitted to no impositions, 
which, however, \vas a barefaced untruth, as 
the policy of the company always was to buy 
off, by money payments, the enemies by 
which they were surrounded, so long as doing 
so could be made to comport with profitable 
trade. Inchbird discovered that the Mahratta 
chiefs were all well acquainted, quite as well 

he was, wit|i the objects for which Captain 
Gordon had been sent to Sattara, It was 
obvious from this circumstance that the 
company's officers were in some coses unfaith- 
ful^ or that Uie president and council of 


Bombay were surrounded by spies and 
traitors in the persons of their confidential 
native employes. Inchbird was a man well 
fitted for his office ; he extricated himself 
from the difficulties and dangers with which 
the penetration of the Mahrattas, of the double 
game his employers were playing, had thus 
unexpectedly beset him. He e'^^cn succeeded 
in blinding his astute interrogators, and per- 
suading them that their interests lay in 
alliance with the English, or at all events, in 
a material obligation of peaceful and commer- 
cial intercourse. His mission terminated much 
to his own credit by arranging the terms of a 
treaty, dated the 12th of July, 1739, which 
was ratified at Bombay. According to this, 
the Peishwa conceded to the English free 
trade in his dominions. The contracting 
parties mutually engaged that debtors endea- 
vouring to evade their responsibilities should 
be either delivered up, or compelled to pay 
all that was due ; that runaway slaves should 
bo seized and restored to their masters ; 
that if the vessels of one power should be 
driven by stress of weather into the ports of 
the other, assistance should be rendered them ; 
and that such vessels as were wrecked on the 
coast should be sold, one -half the proceeds of 
sale being paid to the owner, the other half 
to the government on whoso coast the wreck 
might be thrown.* 

Boon after these transactions, Bombay was 
filled with consternation by “ wars and 
rumours of wars,” in which these terrible 
Mahrattas had the chief part. Preparations 
were making for enterprises which were 
variously interjjrcted, but the terrified inha- 
bitants of Bombay believed that for an inva- 
sion of their island, the gathering together of 
arms and men, and Bhi])3, on various points, 
was intended. Spies or merchants made 
known that Poonah was a focus of military 
preparation; and cannon foundries were at 
"work on a large scale, producing guns and 
moi’tars of larger calibre and better manu- 
facture than had been known among the 
native powers of India. Many of the people 
of Bombay buried their valuables or fled. 
The president was afraid to send away the 
ships of war as convoys with the merchant- 
men, lost the Mahrattas from Salsette or Bas- 
Bcin should make a descent. Such ships as 
went without convoys were captured by some 
one of the half-dozen of distinct piratical 
powers which made these seas a terror to the 
unprotected merchant. WTien the convoys 
were sent, indications of a sudden attack 
appeared, which increased until the return of 
the naval squadron afforded protection; the 

• "The First Wars and Treatiei of the Western Pre- 
Rdenej : ** Bombay Qjuarterly Beviev. 
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people of Bombay all tbe while living in the 
utmost consternation. Matters assumed a 
condition of alarm and uncertainty as bad as 
had ever been experienced since the English 
came into possession of it. 

On the yth of November, 1739, while Bom- 
bay was thus overcast with gloom, a storm 
burst over the coasts of South Western 
India, such as had not been known to living 
men. Three of the company's largest and 
best armed ships, commanded by three of 
their ablest and bravest officers, foundered, 
and all on board perished. When the ter- 
rible tidings reached the agitated commu- 
nity of Bombay, fear struck every soul, and 
the belief universally prevailed that the days 
of prosperity in Bombay were numbered. 
The ^ place was at the mercy of strong and 
powerful enemies. 

Their fear was followed by what appeared 
to be a foretaste of their fate. Buinbhagce 
Angria, their old and malignant enemy, sallied 
forth, swept the harbour of Bombay of the 
fishing -boats then upon its waters, and made 
captives eighty -four men of their crews. 

In this state of suspense, the factors, gar- 
rison, and community of Bombay must be 
left for a while, until some notice is taken of 
other i)ortion8 of Western India, where 
British interests sustained the pressure of the 
times, and where the condition of affairs 
exercised some infiucnco upon the fortunes 
of Bombay. As in a chain, the weakness 
of some links changes the power of the 
whole concatenation, however strong the 
other links with which the weaker are con- 
nected, so it w’as with the chain of forts and 
stations where the English now transacted 
their business. These forts and stations were 
as grappling irons, which were fixed to the 
great prize which the English adventurers 
were to board and capture and keep for ever. 
However unconscious the English were of their 
actual relation to the country, as it regarded the 
political action pf their power upon it, and the 
working of those natural laws in the moral 
government of God, by which nations affect 
nations in the various contiguities into which 
they are brought, it is not now difficult to see 
how these laws were at work, and how con- 
sistent, consecutive, and ramihed the influ- 
ences which 'were gradually consolidating 
English power. The very seas and storms 
which tossed the bark of English fortunes, 
bore it in safety over the shoals which lay 
in its course, and against which, in calmer 
seas, it might, probably, have been made a 
wreck. 

Tellichorry was a very important station 
commercially and politically. iCfter Bombay, 
it was the most important position, in every 


respect, which the English occupied in 
Western India during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. It was so much thought 
of by the directory at homo, that a chaplain 
was assigned to it, a privilege accorded only 
to Bombay and Tellicherry. When they 
received him, which was about this time, 
they did not know what to do with him. 
How to value his sacred ministration was not 
their first care, but what place they should 
assign to him in society ! This was a ques- 
tion too puzzling for the intellect of the East 
India Company's servants at Tellicherry in 
those days, and they referred the doubtful 
investigation to the pellucid minds of their 
superiors — the president and council of Bom- 
bay. The latter were amazed and angry that 
such a question should be sent in the midst 
of “struggles for life,’’ whilst the Mahratta 
was knocking with his spear butt at every 
one’s door. They perceived at once that tho 
cha])lain should take his place after the factors ! 
Such was the esteem in which English com- 
mercial men in the service of the East India 
Company in tho early part of the eighteenth 
century held professional men, and especially 
the members of tho most sacred and learned 
of all professions. The English in India 
were not disposed in those days to worship 
their priests, and seemed more willing to do 
without them than the factors of one hundred 
years before. 

With or without a chaplain — and whether 
or not the possessor of that office was treated 
as a scholar and a gentleman ought to have 
been, which seldom was tho case in tho 
company’s factories in those days — Telli- 
cherry grew rapidly in power and in rela- 
tive importance. In relation to other En- 
glish possessions it w^as of some note. The 
factory of Onorc was subordinate to it. 
This lesser settlement was' celebrated for the 
pepper which grew on the lowlands, and for 
the sandal wood which was native to tho 
rocky heights in the neighbourhood. Onoro 
itself acquired some considerable celebrity in 
the annals of after wars. Bajoo Rao and 
his Mahrattos had plundered the country 
around, levying tribute upon the Carnatic 
far and wide, so that the inhabitants of Bed- 
nure and Balgce left their fiel(}s uncultivated, 
and caused the functions of the English 
factors at Onore for a time to be suspended. 
This occurred in 1727, but how long this 
state of alarm lasted, it is difficult to conjecture. 
Up to the year 1710, tho fear of Mahratta 
freebooters depressed cultivation, and, con- 
sequently, trade in this district, more or less. 

The general position and relation of TellU 
cherry to English interest, may be seen by 
the following brief and accurate description 
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by the author of The Firit Wan and Trea- 
ties of the Western Presidency : — 

" The town of Telliclierry was built on a 
rising ground near the sea, in a country con- 
sisting, like all Malabar, of low hills and 
narrow valleys, and was in the petty king- 
dom of Colastry, though closely bordering on 
that of Cotiote. Moderate land-winds, with 
cool and refreshing breezes from the sea, 
made the climate celebrated amongst Euro- 
peans for its salubrity, and they were in the 
habit of styling Tellicherry the ^lontpelicr 
of India. To the west of the town, on a 
neighbouring hill two hundred and twenty 
feet in height, the English had a large, oblong, 
ill-constructed, and worse situated fort, con- 
taining a place of worship for themselves, 
and also for Roman Catholics, a handsome 
residence for the chief, warehouses, offices, 
barracks, and other public buildings. Oppo- 
site the fort, at the distance of a mile hrom 
the land, lay the shipping, where the water 
varied in depth from ten to twelve fathoms ; 
and between the fort and shipjnng, on some 
rocks about four hundred yards from the 
shore, a small battery was annually raised for 
protection of the trade, and as regularly re- 
moved before the monsoons set in. Over- 
looking both town and fort was a tower 
called Cockan Candy, and a redoubt called 
Codoley, which could only have been ren- 
dered capable of defence against a regular 
army by a large outlay of money. Several 
other outworks also had been built on the 
land side: a mile and a half to the south- 
ward, and close to the sea, was the fort of 
IMoylan, belonging to the English, and at one 
time or another they raised fortifications on the 
small island of Dhurmapatam, two miles and 
a half north' north -west of Tellicherry, be- 
tween the territories of Colastry and Cotiote ; 
on the Island of Madacara, about three 
quarters of a mile from the shore, stood 
another small fortress, so situated as to com- 
mand the entrance to the river of Billia- 
patam, about twenty-one miles from Telli- 
cherry. Dhurmapatam, of which they obtained 
possession in 1734, was extremely fertile, so 
that the lowlands yielded two crops of grain 
annually, and from such as were near the 
sea, salt was procured. The chief and factors 
at first attempted to cultivate the ground 
themselves, but unsuccessfully, and after- 
wards, by letting portions on lease to a Cap- 
tain Johnson, who much improved it, and to 
some natives, they raised an annual revenue 
of 13,880 fanams, in addition to 6,598 fanams 
which Tellicherry and Moylan yielded. The 
cultivation of the coffee plant, w'hich was 
early introduced from Mocha, soon became j 
highly remunerative. Dhurmapatam would ; 


have afforded a much better site for the com- 
pany's factory than Tellicherry, as it was en- 
compassed by three rivers, had a bold front 
towards the sea, a fine sandy road for ships, 
and was not commanded by any neighbour- 
ing hills. No fewer than five fortified works 
were built upon it, two of which protected 
the entrance of the river. Near it, and in 
the sea, was Grove Island, two hundred and 
fifty feet in length, on which also was a 
battery. We should observe, however, that 
the English were only now commencing to 
raise these fortifications, and that in enume- 
rating them all, we have a little anticipated 
events ; but even in 1730 the monthly ex- 
penses of the garrison required to defend 
them all, amounted to seven thousand rupees, 
and the company groaned under such a. bur- 
den, which in those days appeared almost in- 
supportable.’’* 

In relation to the native powers, Tellicherry 
was securely placed. The surrounding chiefs 
were comparatively feeble and always at feud. 
Some were bribed, others made friends by 
complimentary letters and titles, &c. Tlie 
factors at Tellicherry were adepts in the diplo- 
macy requisite in dealing with small rajahs; 
in no other part of India had the company’s 
servants an opportunity of becoming so ex- 
pert, It was in relation to other European, 
or at all events to one European power, more 
particularly, that Tellicherry was at this junc- 
ture most important. • The French were now 
firmly settled in India (as a future chapter 
will show), and their ambition was boundless. 
Before the first half of the eighteenth century 
had run its course, the idea of making the 
whole peninsula a French conquest inspired 
the French, and especially their chief, the 
great Labourdonnais. 

At Surat, the French were dishonest and 
insolent traders, and the patrons of Capuchin 
friars, whose chief work seemed to be the 
conversion of the English, among whom they 
made some converts, a matter likely enough, 
when the half Protestant character of the 
company’s servants there is considered ; their 
ignorance, indifference, and irreligion left 
them open to persuasive advocates of any 
plausible system, true or false. In 1722, the 
French were invited to settle in Malabar by 
the Boyanores chiefs, who, alarmed at the 
growing power of the English, were eager to 
find some strong European nation to place, as 
it were, between themselves and the dreaded 
encroachments. The French fixed upon 
Myhie, about three and a half miles from the 
English fort of Tellicherry. The position 

* Bombay Quarterly. Yoxhes's Oriental Memoirs, vtiH 
the Reports of the Tellicherry Factory, supply the mate- 
rials for this description. 
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chosen was supenor to the English station 
both in a sanitary and military point of view ; 
hut a quarrel with the Boyanores deprived 
the Gauls of a station which would have 
seriously menaced the English settlements in 
that quarter. As early as 1725, the French 
disappeared from Myhie. In a chapter de- 
voted to the progress of the French East India 
Company, the reader had on opportunity of 
marking how, under the auspices of Riche- 
lieu, Colbert, Louis XIV., and other powerful 
persons, the French merchants had oppor- 
tunity provided and means supplied to carry 
on schemes of enterprise in the East. Here 
it is only necessary to observe that while the 
French had been, for a considerable time, 
well established in their “ Isle of France,*** so 
they had acquired a powerful position at Pon- 
dicherry, which was the seat of a French 
governor. Tliis city was strongly built, well 
fortified, and populous without being encum- 
bered with masses of helpless natives. When 
Labourdonnais arrived, it possessed more 
than 70,000 souls. The natives of the sur- 
rounding districts often fled to it for safety 
from the marauding Mahrattas. In 1781, 
Dumas was governor, and began to raise 
money with the eflfigy of the king of Frttfice. 
He was also proclaimed a Nawab of the 
empire, and three largo and fertile districts 
of territory w’crc assigned to him. In 1711, 
Dupleix arrived and found it a flourishing 
place, which it migl^ have continued, if not 
ruined by his ambition. 

The English factors at Tellicherry had the 
honour, if such it may be regarded, of fighting 
the first field action, at all events with artillery, 
against the native Indian powers. This 
event came about as follows : — The French, 
after having been driven from IMyhie by the 
Boyanores, fled to Calicut, but were rein- 
forced, and recaptured their old settlement. 
From that time they became more firmly 
fixed as very near neighbours of the English, 
and proved to be very unneighbourly, as they 
constantly incited the petty chiefs against 
them, and against one another, when, by so 
doing, the peace of the English might bo en- 
dangered. On several occasions, native chiefs 
assembled ostensibly for hunting parties, and 
with the intention of trespassing upon the 
English territory, so as to lay foundation for 
a subsequent claim, on the principle that none 
hunt but on their own ground. This w'as a 
common prelude to some meditated land rob- 
bery in India, when one petty chief coveted 
the domains of another. The English, being 
apprised of this, occupied a neighbouring hill, 
upon which and in the vicinage of which the 

* Better kno\i'n as the Mauritius, the name given to 
it hy the Dutch after their Prince of Orange. 
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trespass was expected to be made. At the 
time and in the manner the English had been 
led to believe, the great hunting party ap- 
peared, accompanied by a number of French 
military officers, evidently abetting the scheme 
and pointing out how it could most skilfully 
be accomplished. The English lay in ambush, 
and the moment the trespassers trod their 
ground, discharged their musketry upon 
them, bringing down many. The sham 
hunters being numerous and well armed, 
charged the hill; but the English, prepared 
against such an eventuality, had placed small 
cannon in position and swept off the intruders, 
who fled before this unexpected demonstration. 
The English, pursuing, skirmished in the 
plain, which was wooded, and kept up all 
day a dropping fire, in reply to that of their 
opponents, who were finally driven away. 
Next day, in greater numbers and better 
armed, believing that the English would sup- 
pose the danger over, the hunters returned ; 
but the English had knowledge of their pro- 
jects, and were prepared on all points to give 
them a warm reception. The second day 
was, in every respect, a repetition of the first, 
and the French and their native tools were 
much chagrined at the result. On a minor 
scale, these armed trespasses were practised 
for several years prior to 1730. 

These occurrences prepared the native 
mind for intrigues and plunder, and led to 
alliances on the part of the French and English 
with neighbouring tribes ; so that while the 
two great European nations were at peace 
with one another, they were indirectly at war 
in that part of Western India, through the 
media of the petty rajahs of tlie district. 
These ambushes and skirmishos may not be 
called field engagements, or dignified by the 
name of battles ; but at length an opportunity 
arose for fighting a real battle against a native 
force. 

In 1738-9 a w^ar took place between the 
Malabarcsc and Canaresc. The English took 
the part of the former, who, in a very cowardly 
manner, allowed their European ally to bear 
the brunt of the w^ar. They acted as the 
Spaniards so frequently did in the wars waged 
under Moore, Wellington, Evans, and other 
generals on their behalf — kept at a distance 
until the fortune of battle was decided. The 
English, having inflicted defeats upon the 
Oanarese, succeeded in intercepting their com- 
munications with their fortress of Modday. 
Rugonath, the Oanarese general, made efforts 
to gain the fort, but the English dealt destruc- 
tion to his forces. At last Captain Sterling, 
the English commander, permitted the unfor- 
tunate general and his beaten army to enter 
the place. The forbearance was not lost upon 
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the Canarese chief, wlio songht the protection 
and friendship of the English. During these 
operations, the Malabarese looked on from a 
distance, leaving the English to fight their 
battle. 

Up to the close of the half century there 
were other skirmishes of a similar nature, in 
which- the natives were equally deficient in 
courage and the English in any permanent 
advantage. The assistance which every enemy 
of England in India — at all events every na- 
tive enemy — derived from the French, enabled 
them to harass the factories and put the fac- 
tors to expense ; it also laid the foundation of 
those fierce wars with France in which that 
power was so seriously humbled and injured. 

The condition of the East India Company’s 
factories in Malabar at the close of the half 
century was, in almost every case, one of 
trouble and danger, mainly from the intrigues 
and warlike proceedings of the French, al- 
though Dutch, Portuguese, and natives also 
did their part in making the last decade of the 
half century one of struggle and conflict to 
the company. The Dutch and English were 
engaged during this period in angry discus- 
sions, especially at Surat and Ajengo. The 
Dutch, very learned and much given to argu- 
ment, in the management of which they ex- 
celled, set up claims to exclusive trade in those 
places, on the ground of old treaties wdth na- 
tive princes granting them a monopoly. The 
English factors were by no means so well edu- 
cated or expert at their pens as the Dutch ; 
they were prompt to answer in their own 
direct way, that they were there by treaty 
with the soverigns of the country, and would 
stay there until driven away by the strong 
hand. Which hand was the stronger the 
Dutch at that advanced period were not dis- 
posed to try. 

The conduct of the Portuguese was as 
foolish as faithless. While begging help from 
the English in one direction, they were in 
another insolent, overbearing, and aggressive. 
The French quarrelled with all, made enemies 
of all, but especially provoked and showed 
hostility to the English. The natives kept 
no faith, but robbed Europeans and also one 
another as occasion offered, and forced the 
English at last, as did also the French, to be 
combative. The following is a brief but ac- 
curate view of the general condition of Western 
India in relation to the English at this time : — 

“ Before the British aspired to make conquests 
in Westom India, the whole coast between 
the harbour of Bombay and Aguada, near Goa, 
was in possession of pirates. The Angrias of 
C<)laba, the Siddees of Rajapore, the Angrias 
of Gheria, the Malwans and Sawunts, were 
the ruling families, and claimed the districts 
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on the sea board from north to south, accord- 
ing to the order in which their names arc here 
mentioned. To the south of Goa wore the 
British stations of Garwar, Honawur, and 
Tellicherry ; also the following forts, some of 
which are still to be traced on the map, but 
the names of many appear to be lost. First 
came the forts of Cauligur and Seevashwur 
belonging to the Rajah of Soonda; then Peergur 
and Simpigur belonging to the Portuguese ; 
two forts, the names of which were unknown, 
in the district of Ancola, belonging to tho 
Rajah of Soonda; Oondamum Berum, Mirj au- 
gur, Rajamungur, now called Rajamimdroog, 
Ountim, Chundauver, Honawur, Bockraw or 
Gursupa, Munky, Moodeshviir in the sea, 
Cundapoor, Bassanorc, which included four 
forts, named respectively Ganjolly, Dungree, 
Cundapoor, and Cadnore, Barkoor, Gappy 
Carpary, Moolky, Malkcm Patem in the sea, 
Mangalore, Coombla, Consaresat, Chundra- 
giri — all belonging to tho Rajah of Bednore ; 
Baikool, belonging to a Nair; Hossdroog, be- 
longing to the Rajah of Bednore ; two forts of 
Nelleasaroon taken by the French from the 
Rajah of Bednore ; Mally, Mallaly, Raiudilly, 
and Ilunmuntgur, belonging to the French. 
The towns of Miirjee and Bassanorc, respec- 
tively to the north and south of Honawur, 
were, according to Forbes, supposed to he the 
Musiris and Barace of the ancients; but for 
this allocation there docs not seem to have 
been sufficient reason. Near Mangalore was" 
a celebrated temple of ^reat antiquity called 
Kurkul, and a colossal image of the god 
Gomateshwur. A little way to the north of 
Tellicherry was Cananofo, a sea-port, pos- 
sessed by Ali Raja, petty ruler of the Maldives. 
Sailing from Tellicherry to Ajengo, the 
southernmost factory of the British, the voy- 
ager passed the French settlement of Myhie ; 
then Sacrifice -Rock, so called because an 
English crew had been massacred there by 
pirates at tho commencement of the century ; 
Galicut, the decayed sea-port of tho Zamorin, 
where there was no longer a British factory, 
but only an agent; Brinjan, where was an 
English banksal or storehouse; Ghetwa, a 
Dutch settlement ; then Granganore, the seat 
of a Portuguese archbishopric until it fell 
into tho hands of the Dutch; the town of 
Gochin, with its extensive fortifications con- 
structed by the Portuguese, but afterwards ’ 
also captured by the Dutch ; Porka and Gali- 
coulan, Dutch factories for the purchase of 
pepper and cassia ; and then Goulan, another 
town with numerous churches and strong 
fortifications taken by the Dutch from the 
Portuguese^ Sailing three leagues further,, 
he passed Eddava, once a Danish factory, 
but where only a Portuguese agent of the 
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British then resided, and after three more 
leagues he arrived at Ajengo.* 

“ This account of tlie towns and forts on the 
coast, though not complete, is the best that 
can be drawn up with the aid of English re- 
cords. It satisfies us that the inmates of the 
factories must have been dependent for their 
quiet and security not only on the di6})osi- 
tions of their native neighbours, but still more 
on the state of European politics. They were 
now so strong, that if they offended a native 
chief they suffered annoyance, not danger; 
but if Great Britain wore involved in a war 
with France or Holland, an invasion from 
Myhie or Cochin might bring captivity, death, 
and ruin. In these factories, therefore, we 
find especial interest taken in the affairs of 
Europe, whilst the communications with the 
French and Dutch settlements are elaborate 
and important.**-!- 

At Tcllicherry the alarm concerning a 
general war in Europe influenced the pro- 
ceedings of the factors, both in the internal 
economy and external relations of the settle- 
ment. In the years 1740-1, this expectation 
was more general ; and both the English and 
the French at Myhie were looking forth 
eagerly for orders to begin the war in India. 
England and France were at this time 
jealous, angry, and hostile ; they were ex- 
pending their resources on opposite sides of 
^a struggle to which England had not yet 
committed herself as a principle. In 174:4:, 
however, the war broke forth, which, extend- 
ing itself to India, produced such remarkable 
results. During the few years which inter- 
vened, the English and French in the neigh - 
bourhoodof Tellicherry were close commercial 
competitors and rivals for native influence. 
It is here impossible to do more than refer to 
this as the key of many complications of the 
English with the natives ; the detail must be 
'reserved for chapters exclusively given to the 
conflicts of the English and French. The 
English had the best of the struggle which 
went on ere yet war was proclaimed; they 
were more successful in gaining influence over 
the natives — ^in securing the best of the pepper 
trade, and in creating annoyance to their ad- 
versaries : their action was more continuous, 
persevering, and steady, and their resolution 
. more dogged and obstinate. The French 
were successful in gaining over one influential 
native, who was as dangerous to his friends as 
to his enemies ; this was one Ali Raja, a rash, 
active, unprincipled Mohammedan zealot. He 
made various plundering expeditions to the 

* Diary of the Select Committee, Jan, 1758. Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs, vol. i. chaps, i. xi. zii; vol. ii. chap. ivi. 

t The East India Company's Factories in Malabar, by 
the Editor of the Bombay (Quarterly, 


English island of Bhurmapatan, where he 
destroyed both property and life. 

Frequently during the last decade of the 
first half of the eighteenth century the Mo- 
hammedans of Malabar were in a state of 
frenzied religious excitement. The Moplahs, 
a particular order of fanatics with whom 
the shedding of infidel blood was a profession, 
slaughtered many persons, the Portuguese 
priests whom they intensely hated suffering 
more particularly at their hands. These out- 
rageous bigots conspired to murder all tho 
European and Christian inhabitants of Mala- 
bar, but their plot was detected, and its authors 
punished or put to flight. The native chiefs 
professed to abhor these people and their acts, 
but were in reality delighted to hoar of them, 
and extended protection to the assassins as 
widely as they dared. The French showed 
moro dexterity in dealing with these persons 
than the English did ; and, indeed, generally 
in suppressing native crime within their settle- 
ments, they were more skilful than their 
rivals ; yet they maintained the forms of law, 
and dispensed substantial justice. However 
disposed at times the British and French were 
to mutual forbearance, the conduct of the 
native chiefs so complicated each as rendered 
it difficult to preserve a neutral attitude. If a 
native chief desired to prove his friendship for 
French he attacked the English ; or if, in 
alliance wdth the latter, ho molested the French. 
The French seldom had a war with a native 
chief that the English were not obliged either 
to aid the latter, or to mediate, so as to pre- 
serve the company's treaties and obligations. 
Thus matters continued at Tellicherry until 
tho breaking out of the great French war. 

Ajengo, situated lower down the coast 
than Tellicherry, was an old settlement of the 
English, and one of the pleasantest in India. 
It was built on the banks of a small river 
which flowed rapidly between wooded banks, 
winding its bright way deviously, and form- 
ing picturesque islets, which were crowned 
with the luxuriant verdure of a land of per- 
petual summer. The pretty town was sur- 
rounded with gardens glowing in the bright 
attire of tropical floral beauty. Tho defences 
were four bastions commanding the approaches 
by land and sea, and mounted thirty-two 
eighteen pounder guns. The sea approach 
was further protected by a battery of twenty 
guns. The defences were in bad condition 
during the last ten years of the half century. 
There was but one gunner, and he was both 
blind and insubordinate. The French ships 
of war came very often to look at Ajengo, 
and the King of Travancore came too often to 
ascertain whether, as the ally of England, it 
was necessary for him to exterminate tho ex- 
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pccted invaders. This man was a terror to 
the Dutcli, over whom he obtained several 
victories, disastrous to their power in these 
parts. He had been the minister of the queen 
of Atringer, whose power all native princes 
respected ; but he betrayed her, and usurped 
her authority. He became sovereign of a 
territory which ranged along one hundred and 
twenty miles of coast, southward from Cochin, 
but was of uncertain breadth; it, however, 
extended far into the interior, and comprised 
rich provinces. The annalist of the East 
India Company's factories in Malabar, gives 
the following curious account of the opinions, 
practices, and policy of this fierce bandit ; — ** So 
great was the quantity of blood shed in his 
wars, that, when smitten with temporary re- 
morse, he was induced by Brahmans to make 
an atoiicment, — such an one as could only 
have occurred to the wild imaginations of 
orientals excited by superstition and avarice. 
With two hundred and fifty -six pounds of the 
purest gold was formed the image of a cow, 
into which, on the twenty -first of March, 1751 , 
his majesty entered, and there remained three 
days. At the expiration of that time he made 
his exit, purified from all the crimes of his past 
life, and regenerate. Congratulatory presents 
were sent him from the Dutch and English 
chiefs of Cochin and Ajengo, and the cow 
being cut into small portions was distributed 
amongst the interested inventors of this method 
for the remission of sins. From that time 
the ceremony, though rare as the hecatombs 
of the Greeks and horse -sacrifices of Northern 
India, became national, and some years after- 
wards, when Forbes was residing in Travan- 
core, the reigning sovereign raised himself by 
it from a low to a high caste — an instance of 
exaltation unparalleled in modern times, but 
not without precedents in Hindoo antiquity." 
This prince was as brave as he was supersti- 
tious — as warlike as he was tyrannical. To 
the British he was for a long course of years, 
not only courteous, but kind, carrying on trade 
with them, and proving true to his agreements. 

The English undoubtedly assisted this fierce 
king in his wars with the Dutch, although 
they were unwilling to acknowledge it when 
challenged by the Dutch agents to account 
for their conduct. The Hollanders, as much 
to test the professed neutrality of their British 
neighbours as for sake of any advantage to 
be derived, requested permission to march 
through the company's territory to attack his 
belligerent majesty of Travancore, but the 
request was refused, although arms and am- 
munition reached his sable majesty from the 
English arsenal. It was, at all events, in some 
measure from this cause that the Dutch, in 
1740-2, suffered so much, and sustained such 
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mortifying reverses. Prom causes which the 
English did not profess to know, the soldiers, 
and even officers, of the Batavian army de- 
serted to the English, who refused to surrender 
them. When the fort of Oolesly was lost by 
the Dutch, 'after the King of Travancore had 
maintained a long siege against it, proof was 
afforded that to the deserters harboured by 
the English, he owed his success. Still, when 
he offered to the English the exclusive trade 
of all the pepper and cloth produced in his 
dominions not required for its own consump- 
tion, if they would form an alliance offensive 
and defensive with him, they peremptorily 
refused. He found the French more accom- 
modating. Notwithstanding this show of 
peace on the part of the British, the Dutch 
attributed their misfortunes to the factors of 
that nation, and threatened to drive the Eng- 
lish out of the land : a more formidable power 
soon after essayed to do what the Dutch 
menaced, and was itself destroyed. 

The King of Travancore, finding the French 
deceitful, and the English more bent on trade 
than war, refusing to be his ally for aggressive 
purposes, suddenly turned round and pro- 
posed an alliance with their enemies. The 
Dutch, wdio had strongly denounced the im- 
morality of the English in cultivating the 
friendship of such a robber and assassin as 
the despot' of Travancore, immediately ac- 
cepted his alliance, and the proposal upon 
which it was based of driving all others out' 
of India who disputed their combined supre- 
macy. The king intended to use the Dutch 
for his own purposes, and then cast them 
away ; they hoped to employ his resources 
for objects exclusively their own, and then 
turn upon him and subjugate him : the grand 
object of the alliance was, that each of the allies 
might find by it more facile means of robbing 
and destroying one another. Such was the 
political morality of India, native and Euro- 
pean, at the close of the half century, the events 
of which are here related. 

To the British in Ajengo, 1746 was a year 
of unusual peril. -The topasses or native 
troops revolted, incited by a well-paid Moham- 
medan officer in their service. The mutiny was 
suppressed by means of sheer resolution on the 
part of the factors, and the ringleaders were 
punished. Thus early the English had warn-^ 
ing of how little reliance was to be placed in 
native troops. In the field they had deseited 
on many occasions, in the garrison it uras now 
found that they could be mutinous at a junc- 
ture when its safety rested upon their fidelity. 

In the Ajengo diary of 1751 there is a 
curious record of how impossible it was for 
the English to hold any intercourse with the 
Portuguese without sustaining some injury. 
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The Portuguese bishop of Cochin was one 
Don Clement Joseph. He intrigued against 
the Dutch, who conquered that city, and they 
expelled him. The English had always some 
among their factors everywhere who leaned 
to the Church of Pome, or, at aU events, con* 
sidered it as the next best system to the 
Church of England. They were not such 
uncompromising Protestants as the citizens of 
the States-General. Don Joseph was wel- 
comed with his priests and retinue to Ajengo, 
where shelter and succour were afforded him 
in his troubles, on the usual condition that he 
and his 'would be subject to the laws by 
which English citizens were bound. Don 
Joseph accepted the hospitalities sought so 
piteously and offered so generously, with 
protestations of gratitude and conformity 
to English interests. Scarcely had he been 
quietly located when he endeavoured to cor- 
rupt the English European soldiery, hoping 
to make proselytes of them, and thereby 
attach them to the Portuguese interests. 
This treacherous work was carried on so clan- 
destinely that some success attended it before 
discovery prevented the further extension of 
mischief. The bishop was seized, and he and 
his associates were charged with acting as 
spies, and transmitting treasonable informa- 
tion as to the garrison, &c., to the Portuguese 
and French. They were placed as prisoners 
on board an English ship bound for Bombay. 
The bishop's intrigues were as active by sea 
as on land, and he laid a plan for the escape 
of his people, and for making the English 
captain its disloyal accessory. His schemes 
were again discovered, but no punishment was 
inflicted upon him, he was allowed to with- ' 
draw to a Portuguese settlement, taking with 
him his converts, whom he persuaded to transfer 
their allegiance from their own sovereign to 
that of Portugal. The English had had a 
very long experience of the Portuguese, 
their priests and superior clergy, and they 
might have concluded that their engagements 
would have been kept no longer than a chance 
of safety attended the violation, and that to 
pervert the minds of the troops, sow sedition, 
and betray the condition of the garrison to 
such of the rival powers as were Roman 
Catholic, would result, as a matter of course, 
for any indulgence accorded. 

Dependent upon the government of Ajengo 
were several other factories on the Malabar 
coast, of less importance, but each of which 
had its exciting history. The French were 
the interlopers in these days, and stirred up 
the native rajahs against the minor as well 
as the major stations of the English traders. 
The author of The East India * Company's 
Factories in Malabar, gives a sketch of these 


minor stations so brief, yet so pertinent and 
complete, that it conveys all that need be 
written upon the subject, and nearly all the 
reader would desire to know of these lesser 
agencies: — '*At Brinjan was a banksal or 
storehouse, the English resident of which was 
jealously watched by the native chief, and not 
being permitted to raise a flagstaff, was fain 
to hoist the British colours on a tree. Rut- 
tera, where a century before the English had 
a small factory, had long since been deserted 
by them, and although it was within the limits 
of the company's privileges, the French at- 
tempted to open a trade there. The chief of* 
Ajengo immediately dispatched a corporal 
and ten privates in a manchau, together with 
another well -manned and well-armed boat, to 
seize the interlopers ; but on the native rajah 
declaring that if the French were molested 
he would raise the country and destroy every 
man of the detachment, they hastily retraced 
their steps. The French afterwards sent an 
agent with three chests of treasure to Co- 
letche, where he succeeded in opening a 
warehouse. At Eddava, half-way between 
Ajengo and Coulan, the English had a ware- 
house, the business of which was transacted 
by a jportuguese linguist, who did a little for 
them in the pepper trade, and a great deal 
for himself by intriguing with the natives. 
At Cotiote, although close to Tellicherry, 
there resided an European agent from the 
factory of Ajengo. Richard Seeker was ap- 
pointed to this post, and his brief occupancy 
is one of many examples to prove what must 
have been the miseries of faint-hearted 
civilians at that time. Ilis residence, a native 
hut with a roof of rotten leaves, was an insuf- 
ficient protection from the weather, and during 
the heavy rains he was compelled to shift his 
bed from place to place in the vain hope of 
finding a dry spot of rest; his single room 
served for kitchen, parlour, and all ; at night 
it was overrun by vermin, and to his horror 
he frequently found himself bitten by rats. 
He had not a single companion, and, unable 
to converse fluently in the native language, 
was excluded even from the barbarous society 
of the place. His spirits gave way, and in- 
stead of purchasing pepper, his time was taken 
up with indicting accounts of his wretched- 
ness, and petitioning to be removed." 

The smallest stations dependent upon Tel- 
licherry were more important. Carwar had 
been an early settlement of the company, and 
since they had been obliged to close it in 
1720, they made repeated eftbrts to re-estab- 
lish themselves there. The French offered 
every opposition which indirect influence 
could wield. The Portuguese, at the very 
time the English were compassionating them 
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elsewhere — affording them succour in some 
instances, and hospitality in many — were 
malignantly hostile to the re-establishment 
of the English at Carwar, and soon after the 
second half of the eighteenth cent ary com- 
menced, suddenly, in a time of peace, while 
the English were persecuted by the natives, 
appeared with a fleet off the coast, landed 
troops, attacked the English without summon 
to surrender, or declaration of war, and easily 
carried by their overwhelming numbers the 
fort on Peer Hill, from which the English had 
no means to dislodge them. The only moral 
defence the Portuguese offered was one which, 
if valid, justified war and a general attack 
upon the English settlements, but could not 
mitigate the atrocity in a time of peace of a 
wanton and cowardly attack with an over- 
powering force upon a weak and almost de- 
fenceless station. They alleged, after the old 
fashion, that they were the original traders to 
the East ; that the English were interlopers ; 
that, moreover, the latter were not the friends 
of the Jesuits, and had insulted them. This 
last charge was untrue ; the English having 
rather petted that order, until their treachery 
and arrogance in many cases, and their trea- 
son in all, compelled their punishment or 
expulsion from British settlements. Hor- 
cawur, and a few other small places, were 
established or resuscitated about 1750 — some 
of them rather before that date, and others 
shortly after ; and in connection with one or 
two of these, events occurred which were 
exciting to the English and had some influ- 
ence on their future fortunes, but tlie narrative 
of which fall properly within the relation of the 
occurrences of the second half of the century. 

Students of Indian history have been struck 
with the coarseness of the English factors as 
compared with the first British settlers in 
India, and in comparison also with contem- 
porary factors of other nations. The Dutch 
had at all their stations the humanizing in- 
fluence of chaplains, who were selected for 
their piety, learning, and zeal, and who much 
restrained their flocks, who were probably as 
much given as the English to the vices of the 
day and of human nature in their circum- 
stances. The administration of justice was, 
amongst Dutch, Danes, and French, far supe- 
rior to what it was among the English. The 
Dutch lawyers were frequently very eminent. 
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International, maritime, and commercial laws 
were studied by the Dutch merchants, who 
in general intelligence and respectability 
much surpassed the' English. The French 
were dissolute, but their manners were culti- 
vated. They were hardly less sincere in the 
conflict of commerce and diplomacy, but they 
were much more polite than their Britisli* 
rivals. The correspondence between the 
French and English extant, places our coun- 
trymen in a far inferior position in point of 
education, manners, and good behaviour ; the 
composition and even spelling of the English 
letters arc barbarous. Probably there arc no 
public letters of that day in existence so low- 
bred, vulgar, and ill-written as those of the 
English factors of Tellicherry, in reply to 
communications courteous and very elegantly 
expressed. There was a low, ruffianly tone 
about the correspondence of that day which 
contrasts painfully with the letters of the 
English factors of one hundred years before. 
This allegation has been made in several of 
the Indian periodicals, and a writer in one of 
the quarterlies thus puts it *'In the Diary 
of Ajengo we notice the last traces of that 
excessive vulgarity which disfigures the 
medieval, much more than the most ancient, 
records of the company. The manuscript — 
written, it should bo observed, not by a clerk, 
but by the European secretary himself, and 
signed by the chief and council— abounds 
with such passages as the following : — * The 
other boat was a cruizing to the southward; 
we found in her a letter from a hlach fellow 
the French /jce/x at Calctche;* ‘the moors 
are a prcjyaring an army ;* ‘ five sail of inen- 
of-war were a filing out to rcleice Commodore 
Bennett ; ’ ‘ the king is a going to a feast ; ’ 
‘we were let known' of a certain event. 
Every where the natives are designated ‘black 
fellows;* what we now call a native apothe- 
cary was with the factors ‘ a black doctor ; ’ a 
regiment of sepoys was ‘ a black regiment,* or 
‘ a black battalion,’ and, using a curious form 
of elliptical expression, they always styled the 
letters of native correspondents ‘ black advices.* 
Indeed this epithet hlctck was long afterwards 
applied to natives even in official documents, 
and, os Mill indignantly remarks, Sir Elijah 
Impey could find no better title than ‘ black 
agents* for the native magistrates and judges 
of India.*’ 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

MADRAS FROM THE BEGINNING OP THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TO THE BREAKING OUT 
OF HOSTILITIES WITH THE FRENCH IN 1744. 


^Although towards the, close of the first half 
of the eighteenth century events were of 
magnitude and importance at Madras, it was 
the dullest portion of the company’s settle- 
ments in India at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and for many years after. The traders 
proceeded in their routine, buying and selling, 
sometimes quarrelling among themselves and 
oppressing one another, and sometimes en- 
livened by danger from without. The neigh- 
bourhood of Fort St. George was constantly 
a scene of contest amongst the native powers ; 
but the factors had been long accustomed to 
that, and took no interest in the wars, and 
rumours of wars, which raged around them, 
except when their own interests and those 
of their employers were menaced. 

The directions from London to the gover- 
nor of Fort St. George were wise and peaceful ; 
he was ordered on no account to mix himself 
up with the disputes of the petty rajahs in his 
vicinity, and to avoid all complications by 
political alliances, cither with native princes 
or Europeans: while commercial covenants, 
based on mutual advantage, were to be sought 
and respected. That the directors were intent 
upon the peaceful and populous settlement 
of their territory around Fort St. George, is 
made evident by directions to promote the 
influx of industrious and quiet inhabitants, of 
whatever creed or race. The directors thus 
wrote to the council on this subject : — “ What 
is of the last importance to us is, that the 
bounds be filled with useful inliabitants, and 
the only way to got and keep them is by a 
steady and constant, just and humane govern- 
ment, doing right to every one, and not suf- 
fering the voice of oppression to be heard, or 
so much as whispered in the streets. We 
hope Mr. Pitt has been careful, and will 
continue and persevere therein, which will 
bo for his honour and our advantage. The 
increase of the inhabitants and of the rcveniics, 
and the lessening of the annual expense, will 
bo to us the most convincing arguments of 
his good management, especially if thereto 
bo added (as we expect) the due care of the 
investments.” 

There appears to have been well -organized 
local government. Charles Lockyer wrote, 
in 1711, “They have a mayor and aldermen, 
who exercise the same authority os in cor- 
porations in England. Quarrels, 4mall debts, 
and other business of the meaner sort, are 


I decided by them at a court of six aldermen, 
j held thrice a week in the town-hall. Black 
merchants commonly apply to this court, but 
Europeans usually seek favour of the gover- 
nor. W^hen any are not satisfied by the 
mayor’s justice, they may appeal to a higher 
court, where for much money they have little 
law, with a great deal of formality. Here a 
judge allowed by the company presides, who 
on the report of a jury gives a final decree of 
European malefactors; they hang none but 
pirates, though formerly here have been men 
put to death for other crimes, whence I am 
apt to think that the governors had then great 
powers.” He adds: “Lawyers arc plenty, 
and as knowing as can be expected from 
broken linendrapers and other cracked trades- 
men, who seek their fortunes here by their 
wita.”’*^ Notwithstanding this advantage, the 
administration of justice was considered by 
the directors in London to be so deficient in 
Madras, and in India generally, that in 1726 
they represented to his Majesty George the 
First, “ that there was great want at Madras, 
Fort William, and Bombay, of a proper and 
competent authority for the more speedy and 
efiectual administering of justice in civil 
causes, and for the trying and punishing of 
capital and other criminal offences and mis- 
demeanors.”! In result of this representation, 
measures were taken by the English govern- 
ment, by which many improvements, and 
unfortunately some abuses, were introduced 
in the three presidencies ; the chief alterations 
affected Bombay, but Madras was also influ- 
enced by these new arrangements. 

In the correspondence between the direc- 
tors and the factors, the chief concern seems 
to have been how best the expenses of , the 
cstabljjsliments, civil and military, could be 
effected. In order to accomplish this, and 
to maintain an attitude of increased indepen- 
dence as well, the governor refused the usual 
presents to the nabob, and his conduct met 
the approbation of the directors. 

In 1725 permission from the court of di- 
tors was given to the governor to rebuild the 
silver mint, but it was strictly ordered that 
there should be “no charge of ornaments,” 
but that the money should be expended on 
the “useful and substantial.” Writing of 

* Quoted in Kaye’s Jdminiifration of the Hast India 
Q)mpan7ft part iii. clmp. i. 

t Auber’s Amlfftie, p. 229* 
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** the cast curtain at Fort St. David's, and the 
covering of the garden-house, and the Ouda- 
lore factory,” the directors say — “It is a 
prodigious sum our buildings there and at 
Fort St. George have cost us, so that every 
motion for laying out more sounds harsh." 

In 1732 a discussion ensued concerning 
the lowering of duties on trade, but the 
directors pleaded the state of finance at homo 
against any reduction. This year, measures 
were taken to induce large numbers of native 
weavers to settle at Madras, which circum- 
stance mainly arose from the urgent advice 
of the directors some years before, to “en- 
courage the settlement of the natives within 
the bounds.” Soon after, there was great 
scarcity of rice, and consequent famine j the 
president and council of Fort St. George used 
the most active, politic, and humane exertions 
to mitigate the horrors of the crisis, and earned 
very strong expressions of approbation from 
the directors. 

The Mahrattas harassed the president and 
council. To give a detail of their proceedings 
would be to repeat incidents too similar to 
those which have been recorded in connec- 
tion with affairs in the sister presidency of 
Bombay. The English acted with great spirit 
ill repelling all incursions, and refusing all 
demands for tribute,^ and the directors sus- 

* Grant Duffs IVstoiy of the Mahrattas, This 
authority has been frequently quoted during: the progress 
of this work, it is therefore appropriate while making our 
acknowledgements to its gifted author, to inform our 
renders of his decease while this work has been passing 
through the press. As few men have eontributed more 
to a eorrcct historical knowledge of Southern India than 
Mr. Duff, the reader will be interested in a short sketch 
of that author’s own personal history. It is abridged 
from the Banffshire Journal, the editor of which, from 
his local connections, had peculiar sources of information 
as to the early life of Mr. Duff. His public services are 
well known to all persons acquainted with modern Indian 
history, as his writings are appreciated by all who are 
students of the history of the native races in India : — 

** The late Mr. J. C. Grant Duff was the eldest son of Mr. 
Grant, of Kincardine O’Neil, and was bom in Banff on 
the 18th of July, 1789. One of the earliest recollections 
of his childhood was seeing his father dry before^he fire 
the newspaper which contained the account of the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. (in 1793). Mr. Grant Duff was in 
the habit of teUing many anecdotes of his early life in 
Banff, some of which were curiously iUustrative of a state 
of things from which we are separated by half a century, 
which has produced more changes in the state of the 
country than any other in Scottish history. From Banff 
his mother removed to Aberdeen, where her son James 
was for some time at school, then for a longer period a 
student at Marischal Colley. It had been intended that 
he should proceed to India as a civil servant, but the 
arrangements which had been made towards this end fdl 
through at the last moment, and, impatient of longer 
delay, the boy, then only sixteen years of age, accepted a 
cadetship and sailed for Bombay. After a short period 
of study at the cadet establishment he was ordered to 
join the Bombay Grenadiers. The first affair of impor- 


tained their policy, landed their measures, 
and incited their resolution. 

The following letter of the 2l8t January, 
1741, exemplifies this'* ** : — “The Mahrattas in- 
vading, overrunning, and plundering the Co- 
romandel coast, give us a most sensible and 
deep concern, more especially as they come 
within our bounds, and sent you a most in- 
sulting message, tacked to an enormous and 
unheard-of demand, which you did well to 

tance in which he was engaged was the storming of 
Maliah, a strongly fortified town, which was defended 
with the energy of despair by the crew of freebooters and 
cut-throats to whom it belonged. The party, commanded 
by Ensign Grant, then only nineteen years of age, was 
almost cat to pieces, and the adventures of their boy 
leader were of the most romantic description. It was 
not, however, till the close of the day’s work that he had 
any idea of the desperate character of the service in 
which he had been engaged. * This, I suppose,’ he ob- 
served to an old ofTiccr, * was mere child's play compared 
to Bhurtpore.* *I doubt that,* answered his senior; 

* the round shot at Bhurtpore were far worse than here, 
but, for snipping, I think this beat it.* Mr. Grant’s 
careful attention to his duties did not remain entirely un- 
rewarded. He became Persian interpreter to his regi- 
ment, as well as adjutant, at a very early period, and long 
before he quitted the regular line of the service his posi- 
tion and influence were far greater than his rank in the 
army would naturally have indicated. At last his day of 
good fortune dawned. The keen eye of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, then resident in Poonah, saw in the young 
soldier an instrument fitted to his hand. lie made 
Lieutenant Grant his assistant, in conjunction W'ith Cap- 
tain, afterwards Sir Henry Potfinger, and the friendship - 
which then began between master and pupil, remained 
unbroken till the death of the latter. He had not been 
long attached to Mr. Elphinstone w'hen the Pcishwa 
threw off the mask which had for some time indifferently 
concealed his bitter hostility to the English name. The 
residency was taken, plundered, and burnt. The decisive 
fight at Khirkec punished the insolence of the treacherous 
Mahratta, and a long train of operations, in which the 
subject of this memoir was constantly employed, partly 
in a military and partly in a civil capacity, completed 
his overthrow. It now remained to settle the country, 
and to this object Mr. Elphinstone immediately addressed 
himself. The unwearied labours and great abilities of 
his young assistant were rewarded by the * blue riband of 
Western India,* the Residency of Sattara. He was not 
quite thirty years of age when he was sent, with only one 
European companion and a body of native soldiery, into 
the middle of the great and warlike province, which was 
the centre of the Mahratta confederacy. His mission 
was to bring order out of chaos, civilization out of bar- 
barism, peace and prosperity out of war and desolation. 
How he grappled with his great task, and how ho suc- 
ceeded in these benevolent objects it would be long to 
trace. .... The long and enthusiastic labours of Cap- 
tain Grant soon broke down a constitution of no ordinary 
strength, and, after five years, his physicians insisted on 
his return to Europe, not as the means of buying health, 
but as absolutely essential to his existence. About two 
years after his return to this country he succeeded to the 
estate of Eden, which had descended to his mother while 
he was absent in the East. It was upon this occasion 
that he assumed the name of Duff. Mr. Grant Du^s 
first task, after returning to England, was to complete 
his HUtoty of the Mahrattas, a work in three octavo 
volumes, for which he had collected the materiala at east 
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answer from the mouths of our cannon, and 
thereupon to put yourselves in the most de* 
fensible posture; we hope that long before 
now the coast is well rid of them, and that the 
country powers have been roused to defend 
their subjects* property against all such for- 
ynidable enemies in future ; however that may 
be, you must by no means become tributary 
to, or suffer contributions to be levied upon 
ns, either by the Moors or Mahrattas.” Not- 
withstanding this high commendation, the 
directors considered that peace might not 
have been made bn such advantageous terms, 
if the wisdom and courage of the president 
and council had not been acted upon from 
home : — You will see how much we approve 
of your measures in making peace with the 
Mahrattas, at the same time we perceive if it 
had not been for our express orders, you would 
not have judged so well for our interests, by 
being overcome with your false fears. This 
may intimate to you how acceptable it would 
have been to us, bad you pursued the same 
measures with respect to all other Indian 
powers.’* 

The dangers of the English at Madras now 
thickened fast, and great preparations were 
made to avert them, by keeping on terms with 
the natives and strengthening the fortiheations. 
The progress of the French, already described 
as so annoying in the Bombay presidency, was 
Btill more alarming in that of Madras. The 
const of Coromandel and that of Malabar were 
both within the schemes of French and native 
ambition, and both were plundered by pirates, 
whose activity never tired, and uho emerged 
from every defeat with fresh vigour. The 
position of Madras exposed it on either side 
to the apprehension of enemies, and the state 
of fear in which its peaceable inhabitants 
generally lived at this period was such as to 
make ** life in Madras ” by no means enviable. 
The greatest embarrassment of the president 
and council was the correspondence of the 
directors, whose orders were frequently con- 

expense and with no small personal labour, amidst his 
public duties at Sattara. In 1825 he married the only 
child of Dr., afterwards Sir, Whitelaw AinB]ie,lhe author 
of the Materia Medica Indica, and long well known in 
the scientific circles of Edinburgh and Paris. He then 
settled at Eden, and devoted himself for many years to 
improving — nay, we may almost say re-creating — his pro- 
perty. Till very recently we believe he never drew a 
farthing from the estate, but expended every year more 
than the entire income upon increasing its value and its 
desirability as a residence. Early in the year 1850 
Mrs. Grant Duff succeeded to a smdl estate in Fifeshire, 
which had been long in her mother’s family, whereupon 
her hiuband aasomed the name and arms of Cunninghame 
in addition to his own. Later in the same year the death 
of an uncle of Mrs. Grant Dnff, the late Mr. Douglas 
Ainslie, added largely to the property of the family. The 
deceased leaves a danghtei* and two sons, the elder one 
member of parliament for the Elgin district of Burghs.’* 

YOL. 11. 


tradictory ; and, while stimulating the factors 
and the garrison of Fort St. George to exertion, 
they blamed the smallest outlay, and even 
reduced, and, but for the urgent remonstrances 
of the president and council, would have still 
further lessened, the number of troops in Fort 
St. George, and the small maritime force kept 
off the coast. Thus they write at a period 
when, in Madras, men's minds were failing 
them from fear, in view of the vast interests 
at stake and the overwhelming number and 
power of their enemies : — “ You will see that 
we are utterly averse to the keeping up of such 
a marine force as you require. We arc una- 
nimously of opinion the force we now allow 
you is sufficient for your safety and our 
purpose, which, in short, is our own defence 
and no further." This communication was 
made at a time when the directors were 
urging the president to send them all the in- 
formation in their power about the French, 
and in a tone and style which betrayed great 
uneasiness. The directors would not lay out 
money for military purposes until their stations 
were on the verge of destruction. Every- 
thing — safety, honour, and their position in 
India, was risked rather than the expense 
of even a very moderate outlay for military 
purposes. 

The president and council did not show 
such a mean and foolish jealousy of the military 
as was shown by the authorities at Bombay, 
and thoy consequently employed officers of 
intelligence in treating with the Mahrattas. 
For this, however, they received severe 
censure from the directors, who appear, at 
this juncture, to have entertained an intense 
jealousy, if not absolute dislike, of military 
men : — “ We must also remark here our dis- 
satisfaction at your employing none of our 
council in the important transactions with 
the Mahrattas and others, for notwithstanding 
any pretended superior capacities in those you 
did employ, we do not reckon military men 
proper judges of these affairs ; but rather that 
they have a strong bias in their minds." The 
peace with the Mahrattas, which was con- 
cluded in July, 1739, between Mr. Law, 
governor of Bombay, on behalf of the com- 
pany, and Bajee Kao, the first minister of 
"the most serene Sou Kajah," did not secure 
peace to the English in Madras any more 
than in Bombay. Its fourteen articles were 
all violated, in one way or other, by the Mah- 
rattas. Sometimes the authority of the Sou 
Rajah was pleaded against that of the Bajee 
Kao, and often the agents of the latter, not- 
withstanding his well-known respect and ad- 
miration of the English, set at nought their 
obligations of duty to their master, and of 
peace to his ally. 


z 
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The agents of Port St. George seem to 
have taken considerable interest in the re- 
pression of the piracies of Angria, and the 
prevention of that tyrant’s seizing the territory 
of the Siddees, for their letters to the directory 
at home, in 1735, acquaint their honours that 
Angria was " shut up,” and in straits, in con- 
sequence of the measures taken against him. 
These representations do not well agree with 
such as were made by the council of Bombay, 
who knew Angria better than did that of 
Madras. Yet in the year following, the di- 
rectors, in their general letter to Bengal, take 
for granted the representations made to them 
concerning Angria from Fort St George, and 
base upon them expectations of economy. 

At this time Madras was of considerable 
importance. Charles Lockyer, a little earlier, 
described it os “ a port of the greatest conse- 
quence to the East India Company, for its 
strength, wealth, and great returns made 
yearly in calicoes and muslins.” The forti- 
fications were of considerable relative strength. 
The citadel had four bastions, and curtains, 
on which were mounted fifty-seven pieces of 
ordnance, one of which was a mortar. The 
main guard was the western, which was kept 
by “ an officer’s guard the eastern guard 
was maintained by a corporal’s party. The 
English town was defended by batteries, 
crescents, and Bankers; one hundred and 
fifty guns and three mortars were mounted 
here, and thirty-two guns on the outworks. 
Eight field pieces were ready to be employed 
around the fort as circumstances admitted or 
demanded. 

The ” Black City,” where the natives re- 
sided, was beyond the fort, and surrounded 
with a brick wall of considerable height and 
great thickness. This separate towm, as it 
virtually w'as, had a defence of artillery, and 
was well fortified. To the southward lay 
Magna Town, where the Mosullah boatmen 
lived, a hardy and venturous race. 

Beyond these fortified environs, the com- 
pany held valuable territory. Within a cir- 
cuit of about three miles, lay villages called 
Egmorc, New Towm, Old Garden, &c., which 
were rented out to merchants or farmers. 
Lockyer says, viewing the whole of the city 
and suburbs, that it had ** good fortifications, 
plenty of guns, and much ammunition.” He 
further describes it as a “bugbear of the 
Moors, and a sanctuary to the fortunate people 
living in it.” 

There was a large church in Madras, -which 
had some pretensions to architectural taste, the 
interior decorated with curious carved work ; 
it Had very large windows, and a fine organ. 
There were no bells, as the Brahmins re- 
garded them with certain superstitious feel- 


ings which it was deemed judicious not to 
countenance. There was a public library, 
which was at least respectable ; and beneath 
the room in which the books were placed, a 
school was held, which was free. It is curious 
that there was a loan society for poor persons 
connected with the church ; certain funds not 
required for ecclesiastical purposes bei^ lent 
out to poor, industrious persons, at the rate, 
then low, of seven per cent. 

The internal economy of Madras was such 
that some alleged the English drew as much 
revenue from Madras as the Dutch from Ba- 
tavia, which Lockyer thought improbable. 
The writer last referred to gives as interesting 
sketches of Madras early in the eighteenth 
century as the Rev. Mr. Anderson, in his 
work on Western India, has recently given 
of Surat and Bombay up to that period from 
still earlier times. Writing of the revenues, 
he says : — “ A Seagate custom of £5 per cent., 
yielding 30,000 pagodas per annum ; and a 
choultry, or land custom of two-and-a-half 
I)er cent, on cloth, provisions, and other goods 
brought in from the country, yielding 4000 
pagodas. Anchorage and permit dues, li- 
cences for fishing, arrack and wine, tobacco 
and beetle -nut farms, mintage, <&c., furnished 
various sums.” The income of the various 
officials furnished no temptations to retain 
their posts against their conscience : — “ The 
governor had £200 a-year, with a gratuity, 
of 100 ; of the six councillors, the chief had 
£100 per annum ; the otliers in proportion — 
£70, £50, and £40 per annum; six senior 
merchants had annual salaries of £40; two 
junior merchants, £30 ; five factors, £15 ; ten 
writers, £5 ; two chaplains, £100 ; one sur- 
geon, £36 ; two “ essay masters,” £120 ; one 
judge, £100; and the attorney -general, 50 
pagodas. Married men received from 5 to 
10 pagodas per month, as diet money, accord- 
ing to their quality ; inferior servants, dining 
at the general table, had no other allowance 
beyond their salaries than a very trifling sum 
for washing, and oil for lamps.”* It is evi- 
dent that the servants of the company could 
never have supported themselves at Madras, 
had it not been for their carrying on private 
traffic, which was as injurious to the interests 
of their employers, as the like practice was 
elsewhere. 

There was no name so prominent in Madras, 
during the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as Mr. Thomas Pitt. This gentleman 
has been sometimes confounded with his 
cousin, a Mr. Pitt who first went to India as 
an “ interloper,” then became an agent of the 
new' or English Company, and afterwards was 

* Lockyer’s Jhadff qf India, p. 14. 
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known os ‘‘Pre8i4ent” and ** Consul Pitt** 
Mr. Thomas Pitt obtained celebrity for his 
prudence and good temper in the manage- 
ment of the afiairs of the company in trou- 
blesome times. He was also made notorious 
by the possession of the celebrated ** Pitt dia- 
mond.'* Captain Hamilton declared that it 
wa^mbtaiiied in a way not creditable. Ac- 
coi*^g to his account, a Mr. Glover saw it 
at Arcot, and induced the owner to offer it 
for sale to the English at Fort St. George, 
and that he placed in the owner's hand 3000 
pagodas as a guarantee. The pledge was 
broken by Pitt, and the money forfeited by 
Glover. Much doubt has been thrown upon 
this story, as Hamilton was so thorough an 
aspersor of the company and its servants ; 
but on the other hand, Mr. Pitt's friends have 
never fairly accounted for his possession of 
this extraordinary gem. 

The settlement of Madras, as well as those 
of Bombay and Surat, were troubled by 
Dutch fugitives and deserters, and by the 
insolent demands of those who made recla- 
mation of them. The factors seem to have 
received all deserters — Dutch and French 
more particularly — who were disposed to 
serve in the ranks of the military. Some of 
these proved bad soldiers, and deserted again 
to some other power when opportunity served; 
but others, like many mercenaries in all 
nations, and in all times, wore faithful to the 
service which they adopted, and proved good 
soldiers. 

As the events connected with the Madras 
presidency during the portion of the eighteenth 
century which expired before the war broke 
out between the British and French settle- 
ments, were less striking than those which 
made up the same period in the eastern and 
western presidencies, the space required for 
their treatment is proportionably small ; ac- 
cordingly, some subjects not alone appli- 
cable to Madras, but as much so to cither of 
the other presidencies, may, with propriety, 
obtain notice here. In a chapter devoted to 
commerce, the present way of doing business 
in India was stated and explained ; in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, the 
mode was somewhat different, as were also 
the materials of trad^. Then, especially at 
Madras, the products of the town were the 
grand subjects of export to England. The 
spice trade fell aw'ay during the eighteenth 
century, and so rapidly did the demand for 
spices full in Europe, that the Dutch, who 
mainly relied upon it, were great sufferers. 
In some places, the Batavian commerce was 
ruined, and so quickly did the prosperity and 
resources of the Dutch East India Company 
vanish, that when England found herself 


crossing swords with France in Indii^ it was 
a matter of little account in the great contest 
what part the Dutch might take,*or whether 
they should take any. The English, while 
they dealt largely in pepper, and consider- 
ably in cloves, were more desirous to obtain 
dye stuffs, and the products of the weaver's 
shuttle; and the decline of the demand for 
spice in Europe, did not therefore affect their 
commerce, except so far as it favoured it by 
removing the great spice merchants, the 
Dutch, from competition with the English in 
other matters. The swift decay of the re- 
sources of the Dutch prevented them from 
putting forth their energies in the depart- 
ments of trade which flourished in the hands 
of the English ; yet, at the beginning of the 
century, neither French nor British had a 
position of pow^cr, or a prospect of extensive 
and triumphant commerce, to be compared 
with the Hollanders. 

The way in which commodities imported 
from Europe were disposed of at Madras and 
the cities of the other presidencies was by 
auction, the same mode as that adopted in 
London for the sale of oriental produce. 

Previous to the breaking up of the Mogul 
empire the Europeans generally travelled 
some distance into the interior, or sent their 
goods thither by such reliable agency as they 
could dud. There was then some protection, 
the chief danger being of plunder under the 
name of purchase, by the native governors of 
the Mogul. But when the empire was sinking 
step by step to dissolution, there was little 
protection for goods sent into the interior, 
and this branch of commerce, by which the 
factors had personally profited, became greatly 
reduced. The English found their treaties 
with theMahrattas of great value, and although 
these were often violated, where territory 
was concerned, where ships were wrecked 
upon the coast, or w^hcre a chance of piracy 
was offered, yet they often secured the pas- 
sage of goods by the hands of the native 
merchants to important marts and bazaars in 
cities far removed from the seaboard. At the 
very time the English at Calcutta were cut- 
ting the Mahratta ditch, to intercept the 
cavalry of Bajee Ilao, the English, both at 
Madras and Bombay, w^ere carrying on 
friendly intercourse, buying the products of 
the looms of Poonah, and sending thither, 
and all through the provinces of the Rajah of 
Battara, the imports from England. 

The agents of tjie company purchased the 
piece goods at the different cities where they 
were made; those agents w^ere generally 
natives, as Europeans would have been in 
danger of being robbed, as indeed their native 
agents frequently w^ere. When the goods 
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were brought to Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Surat, and other ports, they were deposited in 
warehouses situated within a certain defined, 
and generally fortified space, called the factory. 
It was necessary to arm and discipline the in- 
mates of the factories, and to place the build- 
ings in situations affording scope for defence, 
also to loop-hole the walls of the warehouses 
and residencies, and fix strong embrasures to 
support cannon, so that in case of any oppres- 
sion on the part of native rulers, or incursion 
of predatory tribes, the trading depot of the 
company might be also the citadel of the 
traders. The mode of bringing the weaver’s 
work to market was exceedingly complicated. 
The whole process has been thus described : 
— “ The European functionary, who, in each 
district, is the head of as much business as it 
is supposed that he can superintend, has first 
his banyan, or native secretary, through whom 
the whole of the business is conducted; the 
banyan hires a species of broker, called a 
gomashtah, at so much a month : the gomas- 
tah repairs to the aurung, or manufacturing 
town, which is assigned as his station, and 
there fixes upon a habitation, which ho calls 
his cutchery : he is provided with a sufficient 
number of peons, a sort of armed servants, 
and hircarahs, messengers or letter carriers, 
by his employer ; these he immediately dis- 
patches about the place, to summon to him 
the dallals, pycars, and weavers: the dallals 
and pycars are two sets of brokers, of whom 
the pycars are the lowest, transacting the busi- 
ness of detail with the w'cavers; the dallals 
again transact business with the pycars : the 
gomashtah transacts with the dallahs, the ban- 
yan with the gomashtah, and the company’s 
European servant with the banyan. The 
company's servant is thus five removes from 
the workman ; and it may easily be supposed 
that much collusion and trick, that much of.-| 
fraud towards the company, and much of 
oppreBsion towards the weaver, is the conse- 
-quence of the obscurity which so much com- 
plication implies. Besides his banyan, there 
is attached to the European agent a mohurrer, 
or clerk, and a cash -keeper, with a sufficient 
allowance of peons and hircarahs. Along with 
the gomashtah is dispatched in the first 
instance as much money as suffices for the 
first advance to the weaver, that is, as suffices 
to purchase the materials, and to afford him 
subsistence during part, at least, of the time 
in which he is engaged with the work. The 
cloth, when made, is collected in a warehouse, 
adapted for the purpose, and called a kottah. 
Each piece is marked with the weaver’s 
name; and when the whole is finished, or 
w'hen it is convenient for the gomashtah, he 
lioldz a Jeottahf as the business is called, when 


each piece is examined, the price fixed, and 
the money due upon it paid to the weaver. 
This last is the stage at which chiefly the 
injustice to the workman is said to take 
place ; as he is then obliged to content him- 
self with fifteen or twenty, or often thirty or 
forty per cent, less than his work would fetch 
in the market. This is a species of 
which could not exist but where the rulers of 
the country were favourable to the dealer; 
ns everything, however, which increased the 
productive powers of the labourers added 
directly in India to the income of the rulers, 
their protection was but seldom denied.” ♦ 

The way in which the government of the 
factory and of the territory at Madras was 
conducted in the first half of the eighteenth 
century was, with some slight variations, 
identical with that of Calcutta, and of Bom- 
bay. At that time each presidency was in- 
dependent of tlie other. Up to the year 
1707, the business of Calcutta had been 
diverted from Fort St. George, but after that 
date it was separate and independent. Each 
presidency corresponded directly with the 
directors in Ijondon. The governing body, 
or president and council, was composed of a 
body seldom less in number than nine, seldom 
more than twelve, including the president, 
according to the will of the directors in Lon- 
don. The members of council were selected 
from the superior civil servants, but occa- 
sionally, especially at Bombay, the chief 
military officer sat in council. Business was 
decided by majorities. The members of 
council also served in subordinate offices, in- 
deed if they had not done so they could 
hardly have subsisted, so small were their 
salaries, and so profitless their honours. Doc- 
tor Hay man Wilson writes as accurately as 
trongly when he thus describes the condition 
of tliesc men ; — “ There were no lucrative 
offices, for many years, under the company’s 
administration. For some time, the salaries 
of the chiefs of Bombay and Fort St. George, 
did not exceed £300 per annum, and those of 
merchants and factors were but £30 and £20 
per annum. Even as late as the acquisition 
of all real power in Bengal, the salary of a 
louncillor was £250 per annum ; of a factor, 
£140; of a writer, as,^ then lately increased, 
£130. The advantages made by the com- 
pany’s servants, arose from their engaging in 
the internal trade, and also in the trade by sea 
to all eastern ports north of the equator, except 
Tonquin and Formosa. In cither of those 
branches of trade, much depended upon con- 
venience of situation ; and, so far, the com- 
pany’s serv^pts were dependent upon the 
principal, with whom it rested where to employ 
* Mill, Tol. iii. lib. ir. cap. 1. 
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them. The official emoluments attached to 
any situation, were, in all cases, of small 
amount.'* 

When members of the council were ap- 
pointed to be chiefs of subordinate factories, 
they still retained their place in the council, 
and gave their voice in its affairs ; this regu- 
lation, although a personal protection to the 
chiefs, and a support to their authority, was 
also a shield to their misdoings, especially 
when their private interests obtained more of 
their time and zeal than the service of the 
company. In fact, it was difficult, almost 
impossible, for a subordinate to obtain justice 
from an oppressive superior, or for a man not 
a member of council to make himself heard, 
and cause liis wrongs to be redressed by the 
governing body. The president generally 
overruled the council, and well-nigh did as he 
pleased ; and in few places during the history 
of oppression in this world, have men been 
more hopelessly subject to tyrannical caprice, 
than in the factories of the Honourable East 
India Company. Mill, quoting the select 
I'oport of the committee of 1783, thus describes 
the functionaries and their investment with 
office and authority : — “ The president was the 
organ of correspondence, by letter, or other- 
wise, with the country powers. It rested 
with him to communicate to the council the 
account of what he thus transacted, at any 
time, and in any form, which he deemed 
expedient ; and from this no slight accession 
to his power was derived. The several de- 
nominations of the company's servants in 


India were, writers, factors, junior merchants, 
and senior merchants ; the business of the 
writers, as the term, in some degree, imports, 
was that of clerking, with the inferior details 
of commerce ; and when dominion succeeded, 
of government. In the capacity of writers 
they remained during five years. The first 
promotion was to the rank of factor ; the next 
to that of junior merchant ; in each of which 
the period of service was three years. After 
this extent of service, they became senior 
merchants; and out of the class of senior 
merchants were taken, by seniority, the mem- 
bers of the council, and when no particular 
appointment interfered, even the presidents 
themselves." 

For one hundred years Madras had been 
the chief settlement of the British on the 
coast of Coromandel, and notwithstanding 
the rapid rise of Calcutta from the year 
1717, it still retained great influence in India, 
and was famous for its population and riches 
all over the East. The extent of territory of 
the English extended at least five miles along 
the coast. The treaty obtained by the Cal- 
cutta embassy in 1715-17, had given three 
villages to Madras, which were of value for 
their population and the fertility of the cir- 
cumjacent country. Not less than a quarter 
of a million of inhabitants occupied the com- 
pany's boundaries and owned its authority 
when the clarion of war was sounded, and 
Madras became a sharer and a sufierer in the 
grand tournament of Franco and England for 
ascendancy on the shores and plains of India. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

EVENTS IN BENGAL FROM THE BEGINNING OP THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TO THE 
BREAKING OUT OF HOSTILITIES WITH FRANCE IN 1744. 


The settlements in Bengal had steadily ac- 
quired importance during the closing years of 
the seventeenth and the opening years of the 
eighteenth centuries. The most notable thing 
in connection with that settlement during the 
early part of the eighteenth century, was an 
embassy sent to the Emperor Ferok^ere, then 
at Delhi, in 1 7 15. Two of the most intelligent 
factors of the presidency were sent on this mis- 
sion, which proved to be one of great results to 
the company. Several letters of these worthy 
envoys are still in existence, and deserve to 
be classed with the ** curiosities of literature." 
The first of these communications which gives 
any detail, is directed to the authorities at 
Calcutta, and is as follows; — “Our last to 


your honours, <kc., was from Agra the 24th 
ultimo, which place we left the same day. 
We passed through the country of the Jaats 
with success, not meeting with much trouble, 
except that once in the night, rogues came on 
our camp, but being repulsed three times, they 
left us. We were met on the 3rd July by 
Padre Stephanus bringing two Seerpaws, 
which were received with the usual ceremony 
by John Surman and Coja Surpaud. The 
4th, we arrived at Barrapoola, three coss from 
the city, sending the padre before to prepare 
our reception, that if possible we might visit 
the king the first day, even before we went 
to the house which was got for us. Accord- 
ingly, the 7th, in the morning, we made our 
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entry with very good order, tlierc being sent 
a munsubdar of two thousand niunsub, with 
about two hundred horse and peons to meet 
us, bringing likewise two elephants and flags. 
About the middle of the city we were met by 
Synd Sallabut Oaun Behauder, and were by 
him conducted to the palace, where wo waited 
till about twelve o’clock, till the king came 
out, before which time we met with Caundora 
Behauder, who received us very civilly, as- 
suring us of his protection and good services. 
We prepared for our first present, viz., one 
hundred gold mohurs ; the table -clock set 
with precious stones ; the unicorn’s horn ; the 
gold scrutoire bought from Tendy Caun ; the 
large piece of ambergris ; the aflo, and chel- 
lumcho manilla work ; and the map of the 
world ; those, with the honourable the gover- 
nor’s letter, were presented, every one holding 
something in his hand as usual. Considering 
the great pomp and state of the kings of Hiii- 
dostan, we were very well received. On our 
arrival at our house, we were entertained by 
Synd Sallabut Caun, sufficient both for us and 
our people ; in the evening he visited us again, 
and stayed about two hours. The great fa- 
vour Caundora is in with the king, gives us 
hopes of success in this undertaking ; he as- 
sures us of his protection, and says the king 
has promised us very great favours. We 
have received orders, first, to visit Caundora 
as our patron, after which we shall be ordered 
to visit the grand Vizier, and other Oinrahs. 
Wo would have avoided this if wc could, fear- 
ing to disoblige the Vizier ; but finding it not 
feasible, rather than disoblige one who has 
been so serviceable, and by whose means we 
expect to obtain our desires, wc comply with it. 
— Ddhiy or Shall Jehanabad, J \dt/ 6th, 1715.” 
In another letter “their honours” are in- 
formed that the emperor had left Delhi, not 
considering that he had as much authority in 
his capital under the circumstance^ in which 
he fancied himself, as he would in some pro- 
vince of his empire. His majesty, under the 
pretence of worshipping at a peculiarly sanc- 
tified place, twenty coss from Delhi, got clear 
of the entanglements which environed him at 
his capital; and although the Omrahs peti- 
tioned him to return, and he moved round 
the city eight or ten days, he finally located 
himself at a distance, and thence issued his 
orders. The ambassadors followed him, and 
experienced many and great difficulties iii 
the performanee of their arduous task, not the 
least of which was the neglect of their supe- 
riors, who left them without remittances until 
they were reduced to the greatest necessities, 
and at last respectfully wrote, dated twenty 
coss from Delhi, Mi Att^ust, 1715, Uiat un- 
less they received supj&s of money they 


could not go on with their business, and inti* 
mated that if not provided with means of per- 
forming the^ duties imposed upon them they 
must sink "to the last straits. It is not 
recorded what reply “ their honours” made to 
their ambassadors in distress, but it is to 
be supposed some money was sent, for they 
“went on with their business.” It is impos- 
sible for any student of the company’s pro- 
ceedings at this period, not to be struck with 
the mean and despicable parsimony which 
was constantly exhibited not only without real 
economy, but causing in the long run very 
extensive loss. Yet, besides this unjust and 
greedy penuriousness, might bo frequently 
seen a shameful extravagance where the 
greater personages were concerned. 

In a letter dated Delhi, Nov. 3, 1715, the 
envoys inform their employers of the dan- 
gerous illness of his majesty, and the success 
which attended the efforts of a medical man 
who accompanied them in restoring his health. 
The native physicians had been called in 
Avithout avail, and his majesty was reduced to 
much distress of mind, as his marriage to a 
princess of renowned beauty was to have 
taken place at that time, and he was extremely 
impatient of its postponement. When all 
hope of recovery through the usual court 
physicians had failed, Mr. Hamilton, the 
English surgeon, was invited to prescribe for 
his majesty. The disease was happily one 
within the management of the faculty, and in 
a very few days the emperor was pronounced 
convalescent. Coja Hurpaud, the native 
gentleman under whose auspices the envoys 
had travelled and been presented to court, 
was thanked by the emperor, and many en- 
comiums upon the wisdom and science of his 
friends the English Avere used by the Mogul. 

Again, on December 7th, the ambassadors 
directed a letter from Delhi to their superiors 
at Calcutta, in which a most curious account 
is given of the complete recovery of the em- 
peror, and his gratitude to IMr. Hamilton. 
The following extract cannot fail deeply to 
interest the reader : — “ The king was pleased 
the 30th to give him in public, viz. a vest, a 
culgee set wnth precious stones, two diamond 
rings, an elephant, horse, and 5000 rupees, 
besides ordering, at the same time, all his 
small instruments to he made in gold, viz. 
gold buttons for coat, waistcoat, and breeches, 
set with jewels : the same day Coja Surpaud 
received an elephant and vest as a reward for 
his attendance on this occasion. Monsieur 
Mart was to have received a reward the same 
day with Mr. Hamilton; but considering it 
was not for •the credit of our nation to have 
any (me joined with him, especially since he 
had no hand in the business, we got his reward 
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defeiTed till tliree days afterwards, when he 
had a vest, an elephant, and 1000 rupees ; a 
favour purely owing to his majesty’s gene- 
rosity, and because he was his servant. We 
have esteemed this a particular happiness, 
and hope it will prove ominous to the success 
of our affairs, it being the only thing that 
detained us hitherto from delivering our ge- 
neral petition ; so pursuant to the orders we 
received from Caundora, the king’s recovery 
was succeeded by the giving in the remainder 
of our present (reserving a small part only 
till the ceremony of his marriage should be 
over), and then delivered our petition to 
Caundora, by his means to be introduced to 
his majesty. Bynd Syllabut Gaun, who has 
all along managed our affairs under Caundora, 
being at that instant and some time before 
much indisposed, we were obliged to carry it 
ourselves, without taking care to have his 
recommendation annexed. Since the delivery, 
Coja Surpaud has been frequently with Oaun- 
dora, to remind him of introducing it to his 
majesty, but has always been informed no 
business can go forward till the solemnization 
of the king’s wedding is over, when he has 
promised a speedy dispatch. All offices have 
been shut up for some days, and all business 
in the kingdom must naturally subside to this 
approaching ceremony; so that we cannot 
repine at the delay.” 

The result of the singular providence which 
attended this embassy was the issue of a fir- 
man (a phirmaund), before the close of the year 
1716, conferring additional privileges upon 
the company, and giving far better security 
for freedom of commerce than any previous 
firman. When the directors at home heard 
of this great success, new arrangements were 
made conferring upon their servants at Cal- 
cutta new dignity and privilege. By antici- 
pation Bengal has been called a presidency ; 
but it was not until 1707 that it was so ranked, 
and not until after the events at Delhi turned 
to such prosperous account for his employers 
by the patriotic and gifted Hamilton, that Cal- 
cutta was regarded by any as the probable 
seat of Indian government, the president and 
council of which should one day preside over 
the affairs of India, and be only responsible to 
the directors in London. 

The success of the ambassadors excited the 
envy of the imperial politicians, as that of Mr. 
Hamilton excited the envy of the native medi- 
cal practitioners. A train of events was laid 
by the jealousy thus caused, which issued in 
war, to both natives and English, and in de- 
feat, disaster, and subjugation to the former, 
as in victory and conquest to thp latter. 

Jaffer Khan (or, as some write it, Jaffier 
Ohann) held the government of Bengal under 


his imperial majesty. The office uras not only 
one of great honour, but of power almost 
sovereign, and the influence of Jaffer at the 
imperial court was paramount. His conduct 
towards the English was unjust and cruel. 
He was determined, if possible, to render 
nugatory the privileges of the imperial firman, 
without involving himself in the displeasure of 
the Mogul by a direct refusal to put in force 
his orders. Before the ambassadors left Delhi 
they had some knowledge of this state of 
affairs, and on their return at Cossimbazar, 
they addressed the council at Calcutta on the 
subject, with whom they had previously cor- 
responded, as to what w'as best to be done so 
as to yield nothing to the khan and in no 
respect offend the emperor. 

Cossimbcaarg Augutt 15, 1717- 

** We are entirely of yonr opinion that you ought not 
to acquiesce in Jaffer Cawn's (Khan) refusing obedience 
to the king’s royal orders, nor sit quiet under his dis- 
obedience of them ; we never entertained such imagina- 
tions, but rather that he ought to be compelled to it by 
such means as your honour thinks best. Yon are sen- 
sible that no black servant in the country dare speak with 
that peremptoriness to so great a man as Jaffer Cawn, as 
sometimes the nature of our affairs require, on which 
consideration we ourselves went in person to him, and 
showed him the phinnaund, and demanded the free use of 
the mint as before advised. Mr. Feake disputed the 
point himself with Jaffer Cawn in the Hindustan lan- 
guage, face to face, Eckeram Cawn Buan and others being 
present, with ten or a dozen munsubdars and several of 
the mutsuddies, in a public court, who were all eye and 
ear witnesses to the smart and warm replies Mr. Feake 
at last made him : the whole dnrbar was surprised, and 
several whispered to Coja Delann with a seeming fear in 
what the dispute might end. Jaffer Cawn remained 
silent for some time, and then ordered beetle to be 
brought, and dispatch^ ns with a few sweetening words, 
that he would rest satisfied he should not be our enemy, 
but see what was to be done, and the like, which is a 
customary cigole he uses to get rid of company he don’t 
like, as was plain he did not ours, for he never had so 
much said to his face since he hits been a duan or subah, 
nor does be usually give any one such au opportunity. 
Nothing that was necessary to be said or done remained, 
but giving the duhoy, which experience has tanght ns is 
of no value with Jaffiw Cawn, who suffers nothing to be 
sent to court without being read and approved by him : 
those officers dare as well eat fire, as send anything un- 
known to him. Our vakeel, though an elderly man, and 
possibly not so brisk as some others, yet ho has the cha- 
racter of the boldest vakeel in this dnrbar ; he once before 
did give the dnhoy, and shall do it again, if yonr honour, 
&c., please to give orders ; but we crave leave to offer 
some reasons we have against doing it at this joncture.” 

The khan was incensed against the bold 
spoken Englishmen, conceived against their 
nation an intense hatred, and determined to 
thwart their interests at all risks. The Eng- 
lish counterplotted his excellency with con- 
siderable skill, and were well supported in 
their efforts by wily natives, whose diplomatic 
temper caused them to enter with zest into the 
cause of the English, when once their interests 
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were engaged. Curious disclosures were made, 
and prompt information given to tho English, 
so that the actions of the khan were well 
spied ; hut the conduct of the superior officers 
at Calcutta was neither so skilful, nor active 
— so bold, nor yet so cautious, as that of their 
subordinates, whose duty it was to take part 
in these transactions. The success of the 
English in this most important of their diplo- 
matic affairs, at all events previous to the 
great French war, has been attributed to a 
bribe opportunely given to a eunuch in the 
service of either the vizier or the emperor, and 
constantly in attendance upon the durbar. 
Mill and 'Wilson sanction this opinion, and 
give the following account of the mode by 
whicli they ultimately secured the concessions 
sought — the abuse on the part of the English 
traders of those privileges, the decisive sup- 
pression by the native government of Bengal 
of these abuses, the consequent enterprises of 
the English in the coasting trade, and the 
rapid development of Calcutta, its commerce, 
audits power as the result : — “ The power of the 
vizier could defeat the grants of the emperor 
himself ; and he disputed the principal articles. 
Repeated applications were made to the em- 
peror, and at last the vizier gave way ; when 
mandates were issued confirming all the privi- 
leges for which the petition had prayed. To 
the disappointment, however, and grief of the 
ambassadors, the mandates were not under the 
seals of the emperor, but only those of the 
vizier, the authority of which the distant vice- 
roys would be sure to dispute. It was re- 
solved to remonstrate, how delicate soever 
the ground on which they must tread; and 
to solicit mandates to which the highest au- 
thority should be attached. It was now the 
month of April, 1716, when the emperor, at 
the head of an expedition against the Sikhs, 
began his march towards Lahore. No choice 
remained but to follow the camp. The cam- 
paign was tedious. It heightened the dis- 
sensions between the favourites of the emperor 
and the vizier ; the ambassadors found their 
difficulties increased; and contemplated a long, 
and probably a fruitless negotiation, when they 
were advised to bribe a favourite eunuch in 
the seraglio. No sooner was the money paid 
than the vizier himself appeared eager to ac- 
complish their designs, and the patents were 
issued under the highest authority. There 
was a secret, of which the eunuch had made 
his advantage. The factory of Surat, having 
lately been oppressed by the Mogul governor 
and officers, had been withdrawn by the pre- 
sidency of Bombay, as not worth maintaining. 
It was recollected by the Moguls, that, in 
consequence of oppression, the factory of Surat 
had once before been withdrawn ; immediately 


after which an English fleet had appeared; 
had swept the sea of Mogul ships, and inflicted 
a deep wound upon the Mogul treasury. A 
similar visitation was now regarded as a cer- 
tain consequence ; and, as many valuable ships 
of the Moguls were at sea, the event was de- 
precated with proportional ardour. This in- 
telligence was transmitted to the eunuch, by 
his friend the viceroy of Gujerat. The eunuch 
knew what effect it would produce upon the 
mind of the vizier ; obtained his bribe from 
the English : and then communicated to the 
vizier the expectation prevalent in Gujerat of 
a hostile visit from an English fleet. The 
vizier hastened to prevent such a calamity by 
granting satisfaction. The patents were dis- 
patched ; and the ambassadors took leave of 
the emperor in the month of July, 1717, two 
years after their arrival. The mandates in 
favour of the company produced their full 
effect in Gujerat and the Deccan : but in 
Bengal, where the most important privileges 
were conceded, tho subahdar, or nabob as he 
was called by the English, had power to im- 
pede their operations. The thirty-seven towns 
which the company had obtained leave to 
purchase, would have given them a district 
extending ten miles from Calcutta on each 
side of the river Hoogly ; where a number of 
weavers, subject to their own jurisdiction, 
might have been established. The viceroy 
ventured not directly to oppose the operation 
of an imperial mandate ; but his authority was 
sufficient to deter the holders of the land from 
disposing of it to the company; and thq,mo8t 
important of the advantages aimed at by the 
embassy w'as thus prevented. The nabob, 
however, disputed not the authority of the 
presidents dustucks, a species of passport 
which entitled the merchandise to pass from 
duty, stoppage, or inspection ; and this im- 
munity, from which the other European traders 
were excluded, promoted the vent of the com- 
pany's goods. The trade of the company's 
servants occasioned another dispute. Besides 
the business which the factors and agents of 
the company were engaged to perform on the 
company's account, they had been allowed to 
carry on an independent traffic of their own, 
for their own profit. Every man had in this 
manner a double occupation and pursuit ; one 
for the benefit of the company, and one for tho 
benefit of himself. Either Uie inattention of 
the feebly interested directors of a common 
concern bad overlooked the premium for neg- 
lecting that concern, which was thus bestowed 
upon the individuals intrusted with it in India, 
or the shortness of their foresight made them 
count this neglect a smaller evil than the ad- 
ditional salaries which their servants, if de- 
barred from other sources of emolument, would 
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probably require. The president of Calcutta 
granted his dustucks for protecting from the 
duties and taxes of the native government, 
not only the goods of the company, but also 
the goods of the company's servants; and 
possibly the officers of that government were 
too little acquainted with the internal affairs 
of their English visitants to remark the dis- 
tinction. The company had appropriated to 
themselves, in all its branches, the trade be- 
tween India and the mother country. Their 
servants were thus confined to what was called 
‘ the country trade,' or that from one part of 
India to another. This consisted of two 
branches, maritime and inland; either that 
which was carried on by ships from one port 
of India to another, and from the ports of 
India to the other countries in the adjacent 
seas ; or that which was carried on by land 
between one town or province and another. 
When the dustucks of the president, therefore, 
were granted to the company's servants, they 
were often granted to protect from duties, 
commodities, the produce of the kingdom 
itself, in their passage by land from one dis- 
trict or province to another. This, Jaffer 
Khan, the viceroy, declared it his intention to 
prevent, as a practice at once destructive to 
his revenue, and ruinous to the native traders, 
on whom heavy duties were imposed ; and he 
commanded the dustucks of the president to 
receive no respect, except for goods, either 
imported by sea, or .purchased for exportation. 
The company remonstrated, but in vain. Nor 
were the pretensions of their servants exempt 
from unpleasant consequences ; as the pretext 
of examining whether the goods were really 
imported by sea, or really meant for exporta- 
tion, often produced those interferences of the 
officers of revenue, from which it was so great 
a privilege to be saved. Interrupted and dis- 
turbed in their endeavours to grasp the inland 
trade, the company's servants directed their 
ardour to the maritime branch; and their 
superior skill soon induced the merchants of 
the province, Moors, Armenians, and Hindoos, 
to freight most of the goods, which they ex- 
ported, on English bottoms. W'ithin ten years 
from the period of the embassy, the shipping 
of the port of Calcutta increased to ten thou- 
sand tons." 

The terms of the firman were, that the 
cargoes of English ships wrecked on the 
Mogul coasts should be preserved from 
plunder ; that a fixed sum should be received 
at Surat in lieu of all duties ; that three villages 
contiguous to Madras, which had been granted 
and again reserved by the government of 
Arcot, should be restored in perpetuity; that 
the island of Diu, near the port of Masu- 
lipatam, should be given to the company, for 
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an annual rent; that all persons in Bengal 
who might be indebted to the company, should 
be delivered up to the presidency on the first 
demand ; that a passport (dustuck), signed by 
the president of Calcutta, should exempt the 
goods which it specified from stoppage or 
examination by the officers of the Bengal go- 
vernment; and that the company should be 
permitted to purchase the zemindarship of 
thirty-seven towns, in the same manner as 
they had been authorized by Azeem-oos- 
Shaun to purchase Calcutta, Suttanutty, and 
Govindpore. 

The directors at home, while much pleased 
with the new advantages derived through 
Mr. Hamilton, at Delhi, were very anxious 
that economy should be practised in Calcutta, 
that attention should be directed to the re- 
venues, and all possible care taken to make 
no acquisition of territory beyond that which 
had already fallen to them. The company 
was very solicitous that its military strength 
at Calcutta should be reduced; but this, it 
appears, the agents positively refused, on the 
ground of the necessity of troops to maintain 
freedom of commerce and personal security. 
Various significant events occurred, the detail 
of which need not encumber these pages, which 
soon proved the wisdom of the president and 
council of Calcutta in this particular. On the 
3rd of February, 1719, the directors wrote, 
actually forbidding their officers to take pos- 
session of the territory granted by the late 
firman, but only so much of it as lay above 
and below the town on the river at both sides. 
On other subjects, the following extract shows 
the spirit of the company at that juncture : — 
“We come now to take notice of that which 
we must always have a duo regard to, viz., 
the articles of our revenue. We need not 
repeat the reasons ; we have often mentioned 
them. The assurances you have given us, 
that you will, and still do, continue to enlarge 
our revenues all you possibly can without op- 
pression, and faithfully promise your utmost 
endeavours, as well to augment them as di- 
minish the expenses, excepting that of the 
military, w^hich you would not lessen, are so 
many acceptable instances of your care and 
zeal for our service. We can desire no more, 
but to sec these promising blossoms ripening 
into fruit. We would not have them enlarged 
by oppressing any, the poorest person ; and 
allow the reason you give for continuing your 
military, that it is the best argument you can 
use for supporting our privileges and the trade, 
to be very substantial; the experience at 
Cossimbazar, and for bringing down your 
goods, are pregnant instances of it, among 
many others." 

On the 16th of February, 1721, the directors 
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again wrote to the president and council 
at Calcutta, urging them to use whatever 
address opportunity afforded to obtain the 
privileges granted in the firman of 1715, but 
not to claim any temtory, if the distance 
at which it lay from Calcutta was inconvenient, 
as trade, not territory, was the company’s 
object. In that letter, the directors review 
the political position of Bengal with much 
astuteness, and compare the pretensions and 
prospects of Hyder Cooly Khan and Jaffer Khan 
with intelligence and foresight. These two in- 
fluential natives were rivals for political power: 
J nffer Khan had the advantage of long-acquired 
influence in Bengal, and a strong party, who 
were inspired, by terror of his energy and 
cruelty, and by identity of interest, to serve 
him in all extremes. Cooly Khan was a fa- 
vourite with the emperor and a friend of the 
English. When viceroy at Surat, ho caused 
the firman in favour of the English to take 
effect there, in spite of the opposition of for- 
midable native influences and the intrigues of 
the rival European powers. There was some 
probability of his succeeding Jaffer Khan in 
the government of Bengal. The president 
and council had advised the directors of the 
contending claimants for power and the modes 
in which they were conducting their con- 
tention, asking for counsel as to the impending 
crisis. The company, in reply, left matters 
pretty much to the discretion of its officers, 
except as to the non- acquisition of any lands 
that were not of some immediate necessity to 
the preservation of their trade. As usual, 
the most impressive obligations are laid on 
the council to spend no money for any 
purpose, if by possibility such expenditure 
could be avoided, and, at all events, to con- 
sume no money in the rival intrigues of the 
two khans, until it might be seen, with some 
certainty, how the competition would end : in 
such case, they were not to offend Jaffer, if 
power lay with him ; but if there were any 
chance that Hyder Cooly might turn him out, 
then the council must support their own friend 
with all means at their disposal. Such was 
the policy of the directors, and it probably 
harmonised with that of the council at Calcutta, 
judging not only from the course pursued by 
the latter, but from the spirit in which it was 
followed. 

It is singular that while, in 1857-8, certain 
parties accused the company of never having 
paid attention to public roads, that in the cor- 
respondence of the directors with their pre- 
sident at Calcutta, in 1721, an anxiety for 
covering with roads the territory then subject 
to them is clearly expressed. Nor would it be 
difficult to prove that ever since, except when 
the ravages of war, or the failure of crops, de- 
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solatcd the country, or when the revenue, from 
these or other causes, was exhausted, the di- 
rectors at home have always been solicitous to 
open up facile communications through their 
territories. One difficulty, at this early period, 
presented itself, that the native powers either 
chose to take offence, or to claim compensation 
for danger or injury supposed or pretended by 
them, in consequence of creating highways. 

The following is a specimen of the policy 
which, in 1722, the directors desired to bo 
observed towards the native governors in 
Bengal : it is taken from the general letter 
to Bengal,” written on the 14th of February, 
in that year. Considering that this counsel is 
given at a time when the council of Galcut^ 
had assured the directors that it was “ pretty 
easy with the country government,” it in- 
dicates that, in the opinion of the directors, the 
time was approaching when gentle measures 
must be seconded by decision and force, if 
their interests with the governors of provinces 
and petty rajahs, who took upon themselves 
more than the authority assumed by the 
Mogul, was to be considered. The blending 
of diplomacy and decision, finesse and force, 
which this document commends, must be very 
edifying to modern adepts in Indian policy, 
and modern censors of Indian politicians : — 
“ The accounts you give us of being pretty 
easy with the country government, notwith- 
standing the unsettled condition of the country, 
is acceptable, and much more your proceedings 
in clearing Contoo, the Cossimbazar broker, 
when seized by the nabob, and your boats 
when stopped by the several choukies. These 
are so many new proofs of the necessity of 
putting on a face of power and resolution, 
as wo have often mentioned, to recover our 
privileges when openly infringed, and softer 
methods and applications for redress prove 
ineffectual, and that even the country govern- 
ment are afraid when you give them the duhoy 
in a prudent manner, and on well-grounded 
occasion. Yearly experience shows you that 
they are always watching for opportunities to 
get money out of you, as in the dispute of 
your making the road for the benefit of your 
towns. Let it be your constant care (as hither- 
to, by what appears, it has been), to give them 
no just handles if possible. 'W^e.need not add 
(because it hath been often recommended to 
you), that you continue to keep fair with the 
Hoogly government, which, with a little 
prudence, may be done at a cheap rate, even 
your usual piscoshes. Be equally careful to 
keep up a good understanding with the nabob, 
so as good words and a respectful behaviour, 
without paying too dear for it, will contribute. 
Is there no likelihood of contracting a friend- 
ship wiA one or more of his favourites, to 
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make your way to, and the obtaining your 
requests from, him more easy ? Such things 
have been practised formerly, and particularly 
by President Eyres, who, by his intimacy with 
Mirza Mudusfa, first obtained the grant of 
your towns.” 

In 1726 a Mayens court was established 
in Calcutta, mainly on the model of that ori- 
ginally instituted at Madras. It does not 
appear that it produced as much satisfaction 
in Calcutta, as courts of a similar nature in 
the capitals of the sister presidencies. 

In 1725 Jaffer Khan, the enemy of the 
English, died, and was succeeded by Sujah 
Khan, his son-in-law, who established his 
government in Moorshedabad, then a large, 
populous, and trading city, and, in many 
respects, well adapted to be the capital of 
Bengal. Ally Verdi Khan, one of his omrahs, 
accompanied him, remaining constantly by 
him, and exercising influence over his mind. 
In 1729 Ally was appointed governor of 
Behar, which place, together with Orissa, had 
been first united with Bengal, under the go- 
vernment of Jaffer Khan. Ally Verdi was 
an intriguing and dextrous man, and, by a 
bold stroke of policy, suddenly given, but 
long prepared, he had himself proclaimed as 
the Nabob of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
These events were gradually opening the way 
for the development of greater changes, which 
were soon destined to pass over the lower 
provinces of India. 

For several years the chief features of events 
in Bengal were those which marked the pro- 
gress of trade. Efforts vrere made to prevent 
the natives from inroads upon the Calcutta ter- 
ritory, without necessitating armed collisions. 
Endeavours were put forth to outwit the native 
diplomatists, whose treachery and chicane 
were so much a delight to those endowed with 
these aptitudes, that they appeared to practise 
them for the enjoyment their exercise afforded, 
when nothing for their masters or themselves 
could bo gained by such practices. 

The administration of the Bengal territory 
was at this time kind and prudent on the part 
of the directors at home, and, so far as their 
intentions were carried out, were beneficial 
as well as benevolent to the natives. Thus 
when, in 1738, a fierce storm swept over Cal- 
cutta, damaging houses and fields, and car- 
rying destruction to hut and homestead, the 
directors thus address their agents: — “We 
approve of your relieving the inhabitants, on 
their suffering by the storm the loss of their 
dwellings and great part of their substance, 
and in forbearing to collect tHe revenues of 
the poor people in the town for some time.” 
In the succeeding year, when famine smote 
where storm had desolated, the council afforded 


extensive relief to the natives, and obtained 
for BO doing the approbation of their employers, 
who thus addressed its members : — “You did 
well in prohibiting the exportation of rice on 
the scarcity ; the welfare of the place, on all 
such melancholy occasions, must be first and 
principally regarded. We cannot but acqui- 
esce, on BO general a calamity, in your taking 
off the duty on all rice brought into the town ; 
and approve of buying a parcel with our 
money, to deliver out in small parcels at the 
bazaar rate.” 

Events now occurred of warlike impor- 
tance to Bengal and to the English. It 
will be recollected by the reader that Sc- 
vajec, the daring Mahratta, overran the 
greater part of Hindostan. In the year 
1785 the Mahrattas obtained authority to 
collect a fourth part of the revenues of 
the empire, except in Bengal. In 1739 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, the subahdar of the Deccan,, 
became jealous of the growing ambition and 
power of Ally Verdi, the nabob of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, as before related. The 
nizam instigated the Mahrattas to demand 
the chaut (fourth part of the revenue) for Ally. 
They soon advanced from Poonah and Berar, 
concentric points of their powder and re- 
sources, to Burdwan. The celebrated Bajee 
Bao, already brought before the reader when 
narrating the events which occurred on the 
opposite shores of the peninsula during this 
period, was the leader of the fierce hordes of 
the invaders, assisted by his commander-in - 
chief, also brought before the reader’s notice 
while relating the history of the Bombay 
presidency. The wild Mahrattas swept over 
Bengal, as the descending waters of the 
Ganges or the Brahmapootra deluge the 
plains in the rainy season. The feeble in- 
habitants of Bengal displayed no capacity 
even for flight, and in great numbers fell 
victims to famine or wild beasts in the jungle. 

The English at Calcutta took advantage of 
the occasion to demand from the nabob per- 
mission to build some field works around their 
territory. These, when completed, were of 
the simplest kind, chiefly suitable for inter- 
cepting horsemen and artillery. The circuit 
of these works *was called the Mahratta Ditch, 
and extended for seven miles around Calcutta, 
along the bounds of the territory then recog- 
nised by the nabob as belonging to the com- 
pany. Ally Verdi was a man of resolution 
and energy ; he recruited his forces, and in 
the following year, by the aid of men from 
the upper provinces, attacked the Mahrattas, 
who were spread over his territory. These, 
as the floods retiring after the monsoon find 
vent in the current of the great rivers, rapidly 
concentrated, and retreated to the shores of 
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Malabar and the valleys of the Deccan. Ally 
Verdi had been out of favour with the Mogul, 
because of his ambition, and his seizure of 
Behar and Orissa, but he was now restored to 
the light of the imperial countenance, petted, 
and rewarded by an ostensible recognition of 
all the titles and powers he had rebelliously 
assumed. On his part, engagement was made 
to send to Delhi a considerable tnbute an- 
nually. • 

In the interval of space which followed, the 
council at Calcutta was agitated by questions 
connected with the administration of justice, 
more particularly the taking of oaths ; Brah- 
mins, Mussulmans, and others refusing to be 
sworn in the modes most agreeable to the 
English. These difficulties, and the disputes 
and denials of justice which arose out of them, 
were settled by the directors at home sending 
out specihe regulations for such matters, 
which were liberal and enlightened. 

During the progress and solution of these 
affairs the French were, in every direction 
towards which they operated, gaining ascen- 
dancy over the native mind. The chiefs and 
rajahs had believed the English irresistible at 
sea, until Augria and other pirates contended 
with them so successfully ; but just before the 
bursting forth of the war with France that 
opinion had somewhat abated, although still 
the English war ships were esteemed as, at 
least, equal to those of the Dutch and superior 
to those of any other power. As traders, the 
Dutch stood lirst and the English second in 
order; but the formation of companies at 
Ostend and in Prussia, as well as in Denmark, 
which were soon understood by several of the 
native powers, led to the belief that there 
were other European nations which, as 
traders, and perhaps as mariners, might 
rival the British. The French were consi- 
dered inferior to the English both as mer- 
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chants and sailors, although in the latter 
capacity they at last acquired, by the conduct 
of Labourdonnais, a rapid fame. As soldiers, 
the English vrere esteemed by the natives to 
be prompt, obstinate, and brave in battle, but 
inferior to the French in taste for the profes- 
sion of arms, and in the science of war. The 
natives believed that the English were fight- 
ing shopkeepers; but they regarded the 
French as cavaliers, as men above the mere 
instincts of trade, and who, like the natives 
themselves, considered the profession of arms 
a renown: they were esteemed as the Raj- 
poots of Europeans. The every-day carriage 
and air of the Frenchman was d la militaire, 
while that of the Englishman, oven when 
decked in uniform, was brusque, ungainly, 
and gave the impression of the shop. These 
were the real feelings of the natives. They 
could readily credit any account of obstinate 
battle maintained by Englishmen, but that 
they could launch forth armies on a great 
field as Frenchmen could, or as the generals 
of the great lilogul might be supposed able 
to do, was beyond credibility. A little time 
soon dissipated these impressions. The short 
quietude whieh Bengal saw^ after the Mah- 
rattas had fled before the skilful arrangements 
and attacks of Ally Verdi, was like the drop- 
ping of the curtain between the scenes in the 
drama: that curtain was soon to rise on a 
more eventful act, involving scenes more 
varied and startling than India had witnessed ; 
and from amidst the transitions and tumults 
caused by the passing of armies, and the 
thunder of European war on Indian fields, 
the English were destined to come forth the 
heroes and the victors, before whom Indian 
and European were forced to bow, as the na- 
tive shrub and the exotic together shed their 
foliage and drop their branches before the 
path of the resistless storm. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A REGULAR NAVY AT BOMBAY, AND OP REGULAR MILITARY FORCES 

IN BOMBAY, MADRAS, AND BENGAL. 


In previous chapters, notice has been taken 
incidentally of the formation of military esta- 
blishments at Bombay, and of the employ- 
ment of armed boats and ships to protect the 
harbour, and the commercial transactions 
conducted in the Indian Ocean. 

The earlier occupation of Bombay entitles 
it to more especial as well as prior attention 
in this matter, as compared with the other 


presidencies. Indeed the only one of the 
three presidencies which has arrived at the 
dignity of maintaining a regular navy is 
Bombay, although Bengal has a marine ser- 
vice which more resembles a mercantile than 
a warlike navy. Madras possesses no mari- 
time establishment. The Bombay navy 
protects the coast of Malabar, as well as the 
commercial interests of England and India 
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in the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and the The result of these reductions, so far from 


Indian Ocea^ The Bengal marine is of 
service along the Coromandel coast, and 
throughout the Bay of Bengal. 

In previous chapters, the progress of the 
company’s mercantile marine has been related 
with ample detail, and the warlike operations 
of merchant ships in the seventeenth century, 
and those in the early part of the eighteenth 
century conducted by “grabs” and “galli- 
vats,” depicted. It has been seen that the 
company's martial marine (if it deserved the 
name) was in a low condition as to the 
number of ships, men, and guns in the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century, but the 
quality of both men and material were excel- 
lent. It is very difficult to supply the place 
of good sailors and experienced officers in 
time of war, if during peace a country, on the 
ground of economy, discharges them. The 
East India Company did not think so when, 
in 1742, a peaceful period, the economical 
merchants of the directory resolved to re- 
trench by discharging seamen, and “ putting 
ships out of commisBion,” — as we say in 
modern jdirasoology. The reductions were 
intended to be more considerable than became 
actually the case, for the president and coun- 
cil were slow to reduce the maritime power of 
the presidency, and by references home of one 
sort or other, postponed the evil day. At 
last, the economical arrangements were 
effected, and the abridged navy of Bombay 
assumed the following dimensions. There 
were — “ A superintendent, eight commanders, 
(one of whom was styled commodore), three 
first lieutenants, four second lieutenants, four 
third officers, and six masters of gallivats. 
The superintendent's salary was £220 per 
annum ; a commander’s, from GO to 60 rupees 
per mensem; a first lieutenant's from 32 
to 40 ; a second lieutenant’s, 24 ; a midship- 
man’s, 12; a surgeon’s, from 31 to 40; a 
gunner’s or boatswain’s, 22; a carpenter's, 
2G ; an able seaman’s, 9 ; a native officer’s, 
10 ; a marine topass’s, G ; and a lascar’s, 5. 
Amongst the ships, ranked first * the fighting 
vessels,* the principal of which were two 
grabs, called the Restoration and Neptune's 
Prite, the former being manned by eighty 
Europeans of all ranks, and fifty- one lascars ; 
the latter, by fifty Europeans and thirty-one 
lascars. On each of the prahims there had 
usually been thirty Europeans and twenty 
lascars ; but these numbers were now slightly 
diminished. As frequent complaints of fa- 
vouritism were made by the officers, it was at 
last resolved that promotions should be re- 
gulated according to dates of comn^issions.”* 

* Bombay Diary ^ 13th Aug., and 26th Nov., 1742 ; 
aad 16th Tub., 1743. Bombay (luarterhj^ April, 1857. 


being a saving of money, as was expected by 
the directors at home, was a source of loss, 
and of great danger to the trade with India. 
The coasting trade was at last stopped, in 
consequence of the daring piracies effected by 
Arabs, Mahrattas, Europeans, <&c. The Bombay 
(Quarterly gives a brief sketch of the disasters 
which followed the reduction, before matters 
arrived at a crisis, in the following terms : — 
“ An immediate consequence of these reduc- 
tions was, that the mercantile marine, now 
larger than over, suffered serious losses from 
pirates, and the company received some severe 
blows. The Tiger ^ a gallivat, when disabled 
by a waterspout, on her passage from Gom- 
broon, was boarded by subjects of the Siddee 
at Mufdafarbad. Her crew, after a severe 
conflict in which seven fell, were overpowered, 
and she was carried away as a prize ; but on 
a proper representation being made to the 
Siddee of Jinjeera, whom the Siddee of Muf- 
dafarbad acknowledged ns lord paramount, 
she was restored. Near the port of Surat 
cooly rovers swarmed, and waited for their 
prey as the ships lying at the bar attempted 
to discharge their cargoes. The treaty which 
had been made with Khem Sawunt was, as 
soon ns the government of Bombay was sup- 
posed to be without power, shown to be waste 
paper, for in spite of it that chief made prizes 
of seven boats valued at eighteen or nineteen 
thousand rupees. The Mai wans seized others 
valued at ten or eleven thousand. The sub- 
jects of the Peishwa showed themselves equally 
rapacious, and although their government, 
when appealed to, promised that the offenders 
should be punished, it was only on the im- 
probable supposition that they could bo dis- 
covered and convicted. Even Mcnajee Angria, 
whilst professing to be a close ally of the 
British, countenanced his subjects in attacking 
their vessels, and never hesitated to pick up a 
stray boat, if he could hope to escape detection ; 
yet on one occasion he rendered a valuable 
service in rescuing the Salamander, an English 
ketch, which had been captured off Colaba by 
the fleet of Sumbhajee Angria. Seven grabs 
and eight gallivats, in the service of the last 
mentioned pirate, after fighting for a night 
and day with the Montague and Warwick, 
two East ludiamen, carried off five boats and 
a Portuguese ketch sailing under their convoy. 
A vessel, however, which he had taken and 
sold for ten thousand rupees, w'as recaptured 
by Captain Charles Foulis, of the Harrington, 
But nothing could compensate the merchants 
of Bombay for the losses they had sustained.” 
Under such circumstances, they held meetings 
and made representations to government of 
their desperate state. So great was the in- 
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security, that the hankers would make no ad- 
vances upon goods or ships. The diaries of 
Bombay, Surat, and Tellicherry abundantly 
prove that such was the condition of affairs. 
The peace principle was carried out into a 
fair experiment, and its most ardent admirers 
could not fail to admit that if carried out a 
little longer, its only result to English com- 
merce in the Indian seas would have been 
annihilation, to the company bankruptcy, and 
to peaceful commercial sailors captivity and 
slavery. 

The company did not at first feel the full 
force of the blows struck at commerce in 
those waters. Native merchants, and native 
ships, coasters, first suffered, but at last the 
proudest ships of the company were damaged 
or captured. 

The French were the means, it is well 
known, and generally recorded by historians, of 
causing the English to organize a large native 
army, and that nation was also the occasion 
of the organization of a well-equipped naval 
force in the company’s service. In the year 
1744 war broke out between England and 
France, and the latter became famous for her 
privateers. Two of that description, of half 
men-of-war, half pirate ships, sought enter- 
prise in the Indian seas immediately that 
war w^as declared. One of them was the 
Apollo^ fifty guns; the other, the AngUita, 
of forty guns. The latter, from her name, 
had probably formerly been an English ship. 
After committing ravages in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cape of Good Hope, and of 
Madras, they cruised in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay. 

To meet this small force, the government 
of Bombay could do nothing but send out 
grabs and fishing -boats, well-armed, to look 
out for British ships, and warn them of their 
peril. This saved several very richly -laden 
ships, whose eseape was narrow. A large 
Indiaman, the Amon, did not heed, or could 
not understand the signals, and 'was attacked 
by the Apollo. The conflict was long and 
fierce. The English ship, neither constructed, 
armed, nor manned to resist such vessels as the 
Apollo f nevertheless fought until utterly dis- 
abled, and then her captor was found to be in 
so shattered a condition, that she was unable to 
continue her cruise; for every man hit on 
board the Indiaman, nine were struck on 
board the privateer. This conflict is the 
more remarkable, as it is the only recorded 
naval action between the English and French 
which ever took place off the coasts of 
Western India. The directors were so 
pleased with the heroism displayed by the 
crew of the Amm, that they voted them a gift 
of more than two thousand pounds sterling. 
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After these events, means were taken to 
augment the Bombay navy. ^*'In the en- 
larged marine service were three ships, each 
of which carried twenty guns, a grab with 
twenty guns, from six to twelve pounders, 
five ketches carrying from eight to fourteen 
guns, from four to stx-pounders, eight gal- 
livats, and one prahim. Two other ships 
were employed alternately as guard-ships at 
Gombroon. On each ship or grab were from 
fifty to seventy Europeans; on each ketch, 
from six to thirty ; and two or three on each 
gallivat. To the list of officers were added, 
two commanders, one first, six second, and* 
tliree third lieutenants. At the same time 
the first attempts were made to improve the 
religious and moral character of both officers 
and men, orders being sent from the court of 
directors for the regular performance of divine 
service on board all the vessels, and a strict 
prohibition of all gambling, profane swear- 
ing, and indecent conversation. As, how- 
ever, it was thought that these reforms would 
be incomplete until the Bombay marine 
should have an official uniform like a regular 
service, a petition was presented in 1761 by 
the officers to the governor in council, and 
they were ordered to wear blue frock-coats 
turned up with yellow, dress-coats and waist- 
coats of the same colour, and according to a 
regulated pattern. Largo boot -sleeves and 
facings of gold lace were the fashion for 
the superior grades ; whilst midshipmen and 
masters of gallivats were to rest contented 
with small round cuffs and no facings. With 
increased numbers, improved discipline, and 
fine clothes, the Bombay marine became a 
little navy, although it did not venture to 
assume that name. The English fleets, 'with 
their first-rate men-of-war and frigates, now 
floating in the harbour under the command 
of Admirals Walson, Cornish, Pococke, and 
Stevens, threw it into the shade, but at the 
same time taught it emulation and effici- 
ency.” 

Such is a brief narrative of the early es- 
tablishment of the Bombay navy. Its deeds, 
as shown in the course of this history, will be 
the proofs of its efficiency, as those events 
are related which* gave opportunity to the 
maritime force of the company to distinguish 
itself. 

The military establishment of Bombay had 
its origin when the company w^as put in 
possession of Bombay Island. The various 
events connected with the raising of troops, 
and their character, moral and military, have 
incidentally been related in foregoing chap- 
ters. The army at Bombay deteriorated 
gradually from the first fine body of royal 
troops, who garrisoned it until towards the 
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cloie of the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The number of men was necessarily 
greater as the company’s interests expanded, 
but the quality of the troops became worse, 
until the increasing consequence of the 
French, and their intriguing and aggressive 
policy, caused the president and council of 
Bombay to feel that the western presidency 
mnst have something that might be called an 
army. “In 1741 it consisted of but one 
regiment, consisting of a captain, nine lieu- 
tenants, fifteen ensigns, a surgeon, two ser- 
geant-majors, eighty-two sergeants, eighty- 
two corporals, twenty-six drummers, three 
hundred and nineteen European privates, 
thirty-one mustees — ^by which term we con- 
ceive mastisa’s, or Indo-Europeans are meant 
— nine hundred topasses, twenty-seven ser- 
vants, two subneeses or native paymasters, 
a linguist, and an armourer — in all fourteen 
hundred and ninety-nine men. They were 
distributed into seven companies. Their 
monthly pay amounted to 10,314 rupees.’*^ 
There was a native militia of sepoys num- 
bering seven hundred men, native officers in- 
cluded. The appearance of this body on 
parade must have presented the most extra- 
ordinary spectacle ever witnessed on occasion 
of reviewing troops. They were differently 
apparelled — some wearing a uniform like 
English soldiers, some in the habiliment of 
English tars ; or, rather, partly attired in the 
uniforms of three services. Eude native 
military uniforms decorated others. A few 
made themselves like South Sea islanders, by 
bedizening themselves in the most fantastic 
manner ; very many vrore scarcely any ap- | 
par el at all — the usual piece of calico wound 
round their body serving for raiment and I 
uniform. Their arms were as various as their 
costumes, muskets, matchlocks, swords, spears, 
bows and arrows, and many nondescript 
weapons provided by themselves under the 
idea of being peculiarly warlike and terrible. 
Except in war they were seldom mustered ; 
most of them were attached as “ peons," ser- 
vants, bearers, runners, &c., to the civil ser- 
vants ; just as at this day, but under different 
regulations, the sepoys are employed. They 
were very badly paid, and worse treated, 
kicked, smilten, Hogged, at the caprice of the 
civil servants to whom they were attached. 
They endured degradation and misery with 
marvellous patience, and, on the whole, pre- 
ferred the military to other employments, as 
was proved by the eagerness with which they 
re-enlisted, after having been “broke.” The 
system of peons w^as adverse to the progress of 
the army; it was not until 1752. that these 
men wore struck off the military roll, and 
* Bombay (Quarterly ^ April 1867. 


their expense ohorged to the civil department. 
In Bengal and Madras the sepoys were better 
disciplined, and some were brought to Bom- 
bay; but they refused to serve except at 
higher pay than the custom was to give the 
natives of Bombay. The latter were offended 
at the invidious distinction, and murmured, so 
that the practice of employing Madras and 
Bengal sepoys in the western presidency was 
given up. Ultimately, the transfer of sepoys 
irom Bombay both to Bengal and Madras 
became usual. There existed a strong indis- 
position among the members of the company 
in London to pay for military, and the in- 
structions to the president and council to re- 
duce expenditure by a reduction of their 
military force was incessant. Thus a Euro- 
pean regiment was removed from the fort at 
Sion, and its place supplied by topasses, by 
which a saving of 14,304 rupees was effected, 
but the safety of the place was endangered, 
and the president and council of Bombay filled 
with anxieties and cares, when their minds 
should have been free to attend to the com- 
pany's business. The topasses were very un- 
certain soldiery ; being of mixed Portuguese 
and Indian descent they had the prejudices of 
both races : they wore generally of the religion 
of the Portuguese, with a large leaven of 
native idolatry. It was not without cause, 
therefore, that the president and council ex- 
pressed their apprehensions when ordered to 
occupy BO important a place with sucli rabble 
for soldiers : — “ For Sion was a frontier j)ost, 
and topasses were so little accustomed to strict 
discipline, that they might easily be surprised 
by a sudden invasion from the Mahratta coun- 
try ; and what was most strange of all, their 
homes, where their wives and children con- 
tinued to reside, were in Salsette, then part of 
the Mahratta dominions. It was remembered 
that when the Portuguese were defending 
Tanna, they had *becn intimidated by the 
enemy seizing their families, and threatening 
to slaughter them unless the fortress capitu- 
lated ; and was it to be doubted that the same 
plan would bo resorted to in the case of the 
British? Then these soldiers in buckram 
would only enter the service on condition that 
they sliould be permitted to take their me.als 
and attend mass on the other side of the strait ; 
many actually, when on duty, left their posts 
for these purposes, and the dismissal of a 
hundred and seventy -two only caused a tem- 
porary abatement of the evil. A foolish 
economy and ignorance of the native character 
were the only reasons why this fatuous sys- 
tem was continued, even when the ago of 
Indian conquest had commenced. On the one 
hand, the frugal court of directors would not 
increase the topasses’ pay from four to five 
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rupees per mensem, which would have induced 
tliein to bring their families within the com- 
pany’s limits ; on the other, they still retained 
the opinion that natives would not submit like 
topasBcs to bo organized on the European 
system.”* 

The officers of the company’s service were 
botli European and native, the latter fre- 
quently proved unfaithful, and were generally 
hostile in their hearts to all Europeans. The 
English officers were men of low birth, who 
had followed occupations the meanest, and 
were uneducated, with few exceptions. Officers 
have, in some few cases, sustained important 
local commands, who had attained to the rank 
of captains without being able to write! 
Existing documents in Bombay reveal the 
plans and shifts to which the civil authorities 
were frequently put, to avoid the inconveni- 
ence attendant upon the illiterate character of 
their officers. The pay of the European 
officer was small, and he accordingly adopted 
various expedients for plundering the men 
under his command in their food and clothes, 
until mutiny at last taught the government 
that the robbery of the soldier was neither 
a humane, honourable, nor safe mode of pay- 
ing the officers. 

The retrenchments of the directors were 
not long in operation ; the menaces and vio- 
lence of the French and of the Mahrattas, as 
well as the known designs of other enemies, 
compelled an augmentation of force at Bom- 
bay and Tellicherry, and the factory at Surat 
was strengthened in such way as the position 
of the English there allowed. A change in 
the commanders attended upon increased 
garrisons. Officers of distinction in the royal 
army were sent out, and young gentlemen of 
birth and education w'ere appointed as cadets. 
Sepoy regiments were gradually enrolled in 
imitation of the French ; and royal regiments 
of infantry as well as regular companies of 
artillery were sent from England. Such 
changes were carried out with more earnest- 
ness when, in 1744, the Avar burst forth be- 
tween the settlements of the two great Euro- 
pean nations. In 1746, Avhile the conflict 
was proceeding, the president and council 
raised at Surat a native force of two thousand 
men. It was deemed politic to collect these 
men from various septs and nationalities — 
Abyssinians, Arabs, Mussulmen of India, 
Hindoos, and, probably, a few Jews, topasses, 
and Parsees were among them. The creation 
of this force enabled the president, the next 
year, to send from Bombay considerable as- 
sistance to Fort St. David. 

In the desire to obtain expencnced officers 
soon after the foregoing events, the governor 

* Biafy. Bombay Quarterly, April, 1367. 
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engaged one Goodyear, a major of artiller}^ 
who served on board the fleet of Admiral 
Boscawen. To this officer the command of 
the garrison at Bombay w'as consigned, and 
he took rank as a member of council, a cir- 
cumstance which raised the status of the 
military. The salary of this high officer was 
but £250 a year, Avith allowance for servants, 
palanquin, and mess. A local company of 
artillery avas then raised, and the old system 
of gunners and assistants was abolished. Ten 
companies of infantry, seventy men to each 
company, were next raised. The officers and 
non-commissioned officers raised the total 
number in the battalion to 841. Promotion 
went by seniority, except in especial cases ; 
and then the governor Avas bound to inform 
the directors on what grounds ho departed 
from the rule. 

It Avas a curious circumstance that all Ro- 
man Catholics were excluded from service, 
even in the ranks of either the artillery or 
infantry ; yet, nevertheless, the service AA^as 
so popular with many of them that by de- 
grees, in ej)ite of e\’ery prohibition, they 
continued to enlist until, for a short time, a 
majority of the soldiers Avere of that persua- 
sion. The physical and moral character of 
the troops was very bad ; old men, invalids, 
criminals, and deserters, to a large extent, 
made up the muster roll. The hopelessness 
of finding sober and able-bodied Englishmen, 
to enlist in their service, led the company to 
seek recruits in that common recruiting 
ground of Europe — Switzerland. In 1752, 
Captain Alexander De Zeigle, and a Swiss 
company under his command, arrived in Bom- 
bay. This scheme failed. Dupleix, the French 
general, with the foresight for which he was 
characterized, predicted the result. The SAviss 
had hardly commenced their duties, when they 
found their soldierly pride Avounded by insults 
and oppressions of various sorts, and their 
miserable pay afforded them insufficient sub- 
sistence. Discontent, neglect, insufficient 
food, and sickness, AA'astcd their numbers ; 
and a largo proportion of the remainder de- 
serted to the French, where they were received 
as brothers and felloAv- countrymen. As the 
places of the deceased, and those avIio deserted, 
were filled up with topasses, the Swiss com- 
pany soon became only such in name.** 

In August, 1753, Major Sir James Foulis, 
Bart., took command of the troops. He intro- 
duced many reforms useful to both officers and 

* Bombay Diary, 17th of October, 1762 ; 3rd of April, 
August, and November, 1763 ; 7th of December, 1766 ; 
20th of September, 1767: 20th of May, 1760. Speech 
of "William BSckford, Esq., in the House of Commons, 
19th of February, 1764. — Bombay Quarterly, April, 
1857. 
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men, but wliicli were unpopular among both. 
Ultimately he conciliated the afTections of all 
classes of his soldiers, and was then thwarted 
by the civil officials, until, at last, under a 
stinging sense of insult, he resigned his post 
and returned home. All efforts to establish 
the discijdinc of the company’s troops on a 
solid basis failed until the mutiny act was 
made applicable to India by a bill which 
passed the British parliament in 1754. The 
act took effect on the 25tli of April in the 
same year, and is one of the memorable 
incidents of British legislation for India. 
On the first of October following, this act 
was proclaimed at the fort gate of Bombay. 
The troops, who were drawn up on parade, 
were asked if they were willing to serve 
under the terms of this law, and they unani- 
mously assented. The topasscs jjrobably 
dill not understand its provisions, for they 
])lcaded ignorance when arraigned for violation 
of the act for a considerable time afterwards, 
although every two months it was read at the 
head of every company. ]\rau3^ date the for- 
mation of the llomha}' army from the day 
^^hen the mutiny act was proclaimed at the 
fort of Bomhay. 

In order to carry out the design, so gouornlly 
ontcrtaiiied among official persona, of perfect- 
ing military force, a secret and select com- 
mittee for the management of military ami 
diplomatic affairs was appointed at tlic begin- 
ning of the year 1755, by the court of direc- 
tors, and ordered to corres])Oud by ciphers 
of two kinds with committees similarly con- 
stituted in each of the three presidoueies. The 
author of The Rise of the Rmoj and Armij at 
Boinbatf^ in the review ]mhlishod in that citj^ 
observes : — “ To the skilful management of 
tlicse boards must, under divine Providence, 
be attributed the success of tliesc grand ope- 
rations by which (Ireat Britain first obtt\incd 
political power in India.” 

Towards the close of the year 1755, IMajor 
Chalmers arrived at Bombay in command of 
three companies of royal artillciy, which 
enabled the local artillery company to improve 
itself upon their model. The year following, 
according to the Romha// Diary, the number 
of regular troops on the island, was 1571. 
Of these 12t) were in hospital ; 98G were Kii- 
ropeans, comprising Gcniians, Dutch, Swedes, 
and a few Swiss, as well as English : the re- 
mainder were topasses. Besides this regular 
force, there was a brigade of sepoys : 

tlicsc were distrusted both by the authorities 
and the regular force. At Surat and Cambay, 
where there were small sepoy garrisons in the 
factories, the factors expressed their doubts 
both of their fidelity and courage, and pre- 
ferred arming Arabs, notwithstanding their 
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occasional bursts of fanaticism, and the fierce- 
ness and waywardness of their temper. Even 
after the battle of Plassey proved bow sepoys 
might be disciplined and wielded, there was 
tbrougbont Bombay a great reluctance to em- 
ploy them. In 1750 a separate corps of 
500 sepoys was disciplined on the English 
system. This was the first attempt in the 
Bombay presidency, to use the ‘sepoys as 
regular troops. The same year, when a French 
invasion was anticipated, it was estimated that 
on an emergency 15,750 men could bo called 
ont for service at Bombay ; but not one half 
of them bad ever smelt gunpowder, and not a 
quarter had learnt their drill. The number 
was made up thus; — Of the king’s artillery 
were mustered 211(1 men ; of the company’s, 
2S5; of the company’s European infantry, 848 
— thus making 1,I1G0 disciplined troops. There 
were filso of sepoj’s that had been some time 
in garrison, 955 ; of sepoys that had latcK' 
boon withdrawn from the Siddee’s service, 
754; of sepoys recently enlisted at Surat, 
200; of Arabs, BIG; of recruits raised in Scindc, 
178 — in all 2,412 irregulars. In the marine 
service there were 450 available men. Cove- 
nanted servants, captains of merchant vessels, 
free merchants, and other Europeans, who 
formed a separate corps, amounted to uincty- 
oight. Tlie native ])opulntion, capable (»f 
bearing arms, amounted to B,017, and that of 
j\Iahim to 1,8G5, exclusive of clerks in offices, 
G48 labourers who were also a separate corps, 
and 150 private slaves — the whole amounting 
to G,530 nblo-hodied persons. So silent arc 
historians of Brilisli India regarding the vise 
of the European and native army, that their 
readers might almost suppose it to have hoen 
without any rudimcntnl gcim, never to have 
passed through the slow processes of growth, 
but to have sprung at once into vigorous ex- 
istence. We read of no mortifications, no 
blunders, no failures to wliicdi men must ordi- 
narily submit before their institutions attain 
to full strength. Such, however, there cer- 
tainly were. Even when soldiers had been 
found, and the living material provided for the 
ranks abundantly, there was continual per- 
plexity when attempting to make the proper 
arrangements for clothing, arming, paying, 
provisioning the troops, and other similar 
matters. At first clothing was issued to Eu- 
ropeans once a year ; to topasscs and others, 
once every two years. Long before the time 
for renewing it arrived, the men had supplied 
themselves with garments purchased by them- 
selves ; otherwise they must have marched in 
rags ; and there appeared on parade a most 
curious variety of costume. The first rcfoim 
in the dress of sepoys, who had up to that 
time retained the clothes in which they cn- 
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listed, was to provide them with a jacket of 
red broadcloth and linen turban, to disfinguisli 
them from the enemy. Not until 1700 was 
it'.finally arranged that all the troops should 
be clad in iinirorins corresponding to those 
already used in Madras and Bengal. Then 
the men made numerous complaints of the de- 
ductions from their pay to purchase these 
uniforms, and the regulations on the subject 
were frequently revised. It was difficult also 
to determine tlie periods of issuing pay ; at 
first the Europeans wore paid daily; then 
they were kept a month in arrears, it being 
supposed that all their cash would be required 
for debts contracted in the interval, and could 
not tlierefore be expended in drunken revels; 
and lastly, when they murmured loudly against 
this, the worst plan of all was adopted — that 
of issuing their pay monthly in advance. At 
the same time, as they were suffered to pro- 
cure their own food so long as they dealt with 
the tradesmen whom the barrack-master 
patronised, and had no regular nicsH, their 
diet was usually bad and unwholesome.’^ 

Courts-martial were much abused by officers, 
although frccpicntly the only means by which 
they could protect themselves from the op- 
pressions and insults of the factors. It is a 
curious circumstance, that tlje great Clive 
was mixed up uith disputes connected with 
such transacti<ms, when, as Colonel Clive, ho 
served at Boiybay in 1750. On that occasion 
the great man quarrelled with the ju’csident 
and council for appointing an officer junior to 
himself as president of a court-martial. Yet, 
although so prompt to assert liis own rights 
and ])rivileges, he was ready enough to 
trample upon the prerogatives and insult the 
dignity of inferior officers himself when they 
fell under his displeasure. 

The liostility between the army and the 
civil authorities about 17<)0 is a fearful epi- 
sode in the liistory of the Bombry presidency. 
" Defiance of authority seemed to have become 
the governing ])rinciple of the military. The 
new code of military law, the importation of 
regular troops from England, the organization 
of an army witli Euroj»can discipline and ad- 
mirable a[)])ointmcn ts, had y)roduccd no better 
fruit than this. The spirit which animated 
the officers was active also in the ranks. 
Desertions were freejuent, and bir James 
Foulis estimated the annual loss from this 

* Bombay Diart/^ 14th of November, 1765; 10th of 
February, August, 175G; 5th and 12th of August, Ist of 
September, and 2iid of 0('tubcr, 1757 ; 4th of October and 
13th of December, 1758; 7th of August and 3rd of 
October, 1759; 11th of March, 1760. Surat Diary ^ 
1st of June and lOlh of August, 1756; August 1757: 
6th of April, 1759. Diary of the Seeret Commit tee, 
1755 and 1756. Letter from dated 5 th and 

7th of July, Yl^^.^Bombay Quarterfy, April, 1857. 
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cause and death, at ten per cent. So many 
men deserted from the factory in Scinde, that 
sufficient were not left for its defence in case 
of a sudden surprise, and it became necessary 
to release some prisoners for want of a guard. 
Punishments were of frightful severity, but 
apparently without any good effect. At 
Surat eight Europeans deserted during the 
military operations ; all were retaken ; one 
was shot, the others received a thousand 
lashes. Of seven topasscs who deserted a 
little later under extenuating cM'rcumstaiicos, 
five were sentenced to be shot, but as an act 
of mercy, permitted to escape each with eight 
hundred or a thousand lashes. Even the 
king's troops were contaminated, and at 
Tellichcrry, when called into active service, 
loudly and insnbordinatcly uttered the old 
complaint of want of beef, y)rotesting against 
the fish rations provided for them on four 
days of the week.” The Bombay army was 
frequently used on service in the other presi- 
dencies during its more ]^erfect formation, and 
after discipline and military law became es- 
tablished. 

In 1751, the few Swiss then left, three 
companies of 8C[)oy8, and Cai>lain Forbes’s 
company of li]nro])eans, from Bombay, and 
150 topasscs from Tellichcrry, were sent to 
Madras. TJiese were followed by fifty to- 
passes from Ajengo, and a considerable 
number of JiHlo-Portiiguese recruits. These 
troops, commanded by Ca|)tain Armstrong, 
served under JMajor Tjawrcnco. The captain 
and his troops complained bitterly of the par- 
tiality and injustice of Clive, and his inc({uit- 
ablc distribution of prize money. 'J^he conduct 
of the hero in return was marked by cruelty, 
malice, and persecution, with a contempt for 
law and military order, when either stood in 
the way of his own strong passion and indo- 
mitable will. 

The Bombay army, whether serving in its 
own or in the sister presidencies, continued 
to have cause of complaint against the go- 
vennneut. Perhaps, on the whole, they 
were hotter treated in Bombay than in citlicr 
Bengal or Madras. During the whole liistory 
of the Bombay army, the government was 
cliargeablo with culpable neglect of the com- 
fort, health, and life of its soldiers. The 
whole British army in India was thus unge- 
nerously disregarded, until after the English 
nation was awakened by the disclosures of 
the Crimean campaign to the danger and dis- 
grace of such disregard of the happiness and 
efficiency of the noblest soldiers in the world. 
Yet, oven then, the system of neglect was but 
slowly abolished. In October, 1858, public 
oiiinion in Bombay on these matters was thus 
* Bombay Quarterly. 
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expressed in the Standard : — “The on they marched through floods of water, 

people of England arc beginning at length to under deluges of rain, sleeping in swamps for 


reflect that, if India is from henceforth mainly 
to be maintained by British troops, the fore- 
most matter to be seen to is how best to pre- 
serve the health and economize the energies 
of the men. They arc right in this ; these 
aro the very first things to be considered. 
Wo have hitherto proceeded cither as if they 
were the last, or as if there was no particular 
occasion for bestowing any consideration on 
them at all. Until within the last ten years 
the Horse Guards acted as if their aim had 
been to destroy and demoralize the men as 
fast as iiossiblc, and the mutinies themselves 
Ijave not bad the lives to answer for White- 
hall red-tape has destroyed within the past 
twenty years. The men were provided with 
the heaviest and most inefiicient weapons and 
worst possible clothing, to begin Avith ; these 
Avo shall pasfl by, as the home authorities 
begin to see the error of their ways, and 
amend. A rigid attention to the regulations, 
as the regulations in these matters were Avont 
to be attended to, Avould have lost us last 
year’s campaign. By some extraordinary 
arrangement the men AA'crc, till ISoO, in 
three-fourths of cases, dispatched so as to be 
sure of arriving during the rainy season, 
Avhen their services could not bo required 
and their health Avas certain to suffer. The 
alloAA'anco of intoxicating liquor during the 
voyage aauis such as to make one-half of them 
drunkards before they touched Indian ground 
at all. The Horse Guards never condescended 
to consult the India-house as to the date of 
dispatch, nor did the home military poAvers 
deem it requisite to state beforehand for what 
presidency troops AA’cre intended. A regiment 
turned up of a rainy morning at Bombay or 
IMadras Avhich the military authorities at these 
])laces respectively believed on its Avay to 
Calcutta, Avhen the harvacks were damp, 
moss-gioAvii, or mildcAVcd, and not the slight- 
e.^t preparation had been made for the recep- 
tion of troops. The remedy for this last was 
brought about by a iieAA’spaper. On hearing 
the matter made constant subject of coinplniut, 
and being assured that no representations sent 
to the home authorities received the slightest 
attention, we, in 1812, caused our London 
correspondent to insert in bis shipping list the 
number of men embarked, and the place of 
their destination. We are speaking under 
the most rigid review of facta ; all these things 
wore duly tabled at the time, Avith the full 
approval of authority. The men, as already 
stated, on arriving in the rains, Avere started 
for the Deccan as quickly as possible ; but it 
is only within these ten years that the slight- 
est shelter on the way was provided for them ; 


six nights on end. The transfer from Bom- 
bay to Poonah commonly in these days cost one 
per cent, in the course of a fortnight, or at 
the rate of twenty-four per cent, on the year, 
bad this rate of mortality been kept uja. As 
A vc bad taught the men to drink on the voy- 
age out it Avas blit natural the accomplishment 
sbonld be kept up, so eA’ery morning, when 
the stomach in the East is most Avealc and 
languid, and tea and coffee aro naturally 
Avisbed to soothe it, avc fired off the ‘morning 
dram’ — a dose of red-hot poison, to inflame 
the blood and boAvols and create a thirst other 
drams conhl alone allay. Old officers told 
you that the abolition of this aa’ouKI create 
universal mutiny. In the first year of bia 
reign the IMnrquia of Dalhousie said the 
abomination sbonld cease, and it did cease ; 
the most inveterate drunkard AA’as ashamed to 
complain, all but confirmed drunkards held it 
a blessing to be kept aloof from temptation. 
All these things came to pass within ten 
years, to the saving of the lives of thousands; 
until within tjiesc tAventy years none of them 
ever seem to Lave been thought of. So far 
have Ave done w'cll, but Ave have barely made 
a beginning. The task before ns Avlicn once 
commenced will be found quite as easy as 
those now seem that have been performed, 
and infinitely more important.” 

The military system of Madras progressed 
very sloAAdy, There Avas a strong objection 
to enlist the natives, from a fear that the 
poAver thus raised might turn against thoso 
Avho created it : — “But here Averc special ob- 
jections to the cnlistnicntof Llahrattaand other 
native sepoys. They belonged to races Avitli 
Avhichthe English Avould erelong perhaps be at 
Avar ; their language, manners, religion, Avero 
not only distinct from those of the English, hut 
their superstitions regarding caste Avere so in- 
flammable, that a single spark might set them 
in a blaze ; they bad not been used to tho 
military system of Europe, aiul probably Avould 
not submit to its stringent discipline; and 
lastly came the most important consideration 
of all, — their wives and children lived under 
the shadoAv of native powers, and rchiained as 
hostages that their husbands and fathers should 
never resist the chiefs who had natural claims 
upon their allegiance. On these grounds, it 
might not only be fairly concluded that the 
sepoy AA'Ould he an unsafe protector ; he might 
also be a treacherous friend and dangerous spy. 
For what arguments could be urged against 
these cogent ones for rejecting his services ? 
What inducements could be expected so to 
counteract the influence of established custom, 
religion, and family tics, as to make him a 
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loyal Bolclier? The offer of seven rupees a 
month, and the prospect of twenty, were the 
only inducements that could be thought of; 
and tliesc had been already met by native 
states, who actually offered higher pay. No 
patriotism, no chivalrous sentiments, no lust 
of coinpiest were to kindle enthusiasm in 
sepoys, and secure their constancy. The only 
bond between them and their employers was 
to be the pittance of a soldier’s pay.’* 

Amongst the Europeans at Madras there 
was no military spirit. The factors were un- 
willing to carry arms, and the young men of 
England were reluctant to enter upon a mili- 
tary life in India, and especially in Madras, 
which was sii])j) 0 scd to be wholly without at- 
tractions. The language of an Indian reviewer 
of the present day, in retrospect of this period, 
is strikingly applicable : — “ Tha people of 
England were tranquil, prosperous, and selfish; 
indisposed both at home and abroad to attain 
celebrity by acts of enterprise or enthusiasm. 
This i)rospcrity, torpidity, and lack of generous 
sentiment are cflj)ecially to bo observed in 
Indifi. The age of discovery and adventure 
liad passed away ; the age cf military exploits 
had not begun ; so that the characters and 
actions of Anglo-Indians were for the most 
part flat and insignificant. Hawkins, Best, 
and Downton were almost forgotten ; even the 
era of Aungier, Oxenden, and Cliild seemed 
as the days of the giants ; and as compared 
with them, the governors of this time felt 
themselves but ordinary persons; whilst on 
the other hand, Clive was still giving and re- 
ceiving black eyes at IMerchant Tailors’ school, 
or spending his indomitable energy in clam- 
bering np the cliurch tower, and playing tricks 
upon the tradespeople of Market Drayton. In 
this middle age the highest ambition which the 
English of India conld entertain was to ac- 
cumulate money and retire. The larger number 
stopped far short of that, contenting themselves 
with a life of idleness, sensuality, or reckless 
dissijuition, which was usually terminated by 
disease ami an unhoiioured death.” 

The military prcj)aration at IMadras, when, 
at the dose of the half century, the French 
apj)earod off its coasts, was deemed consider- 
able; a few hundred soldiers only were British, 
several thousand were topasses and sepoys. 

The climate of Madras is, from its southerly 
situation, the hottest in India. The troops of 
that presidency, European and native, have 
always been severely tried by the burning 
sun in any field operations ; yet, with the in- 
fatuation which has generally characterised 
the economical and sanitary departments ^of 
British military management, the troops have 
been clothed in a manner which has caused 
11 umerous deaths, from the time of the first 
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I service of European soldiers in Fort St. George 
I to the present day. That the reader’s atten- 
tion is not unnecessarily called to this subject, 
the reports of medical men, both civilians and 
military, and various treatises published by 
them during 1858, abundantly prove. Tho 
following remarks on tho clothing of onr 
Indian army, from a London scientific peri- 
odical, is a valuable contribution to the intel- 
ligence which is requisite and ought to prevail 
on this matter : — ** The flowing burnous of the 
swarthy Arabian and the loose-fitting snowy 
robes of the Indian tell ns, clearly enough, 
what are the natural habiliments of tho in- 
habitant of tropical regions ; the European, 
indeed, left to himself in those climes, quickly 
rids himself of his dark woollen coverings, and 
gladly adopts the light cotton dress of the 
natives. The voice of nature, however, of 
reason, and of science, makes no impression 
on the stiff ear of , the martinet -colonel, or on 
the well imbued red-tapist soul of bureaucracy. 
We still arc obliged to hear of dragoons charg- 
ing the enemy under a sun throwing down its 
burning ra 3 ^s of 115 degrees, with their brows 
compressed by helmets, the metal of which 
would burn the hand laid upon it ; onr soldiers 
still march, or stagger along, witli stocks and 
tight buttoned-np woollen jackets; and the 
best heat-absorbing colours arc, in many cases, 
the dresses they wear. We wish now to say 
one word about the soldier’s dress; and hoj)e 
that a fact demonstrated botli by experience 
and science may meet some willing ear among 
the aiithorativc few. Dr. Coulier has lately 
investigated, scientifically^, the nature of the 
soldier’s different habiliments us agents pro- 
tecting him against heat and cold. Jlis ex- 
periments show that a thin layer of white 
cotton i)laccd over a cloth dress is sufficient to 
produce a fall of seven degrees i)er cent, in 
the heat of it. He gives the following table, 
which shows the effects of tho sun’s rays upon 
the temperature of tubes centrigradc, covered 
with the following different articles of dress. 
Thermometer in the shade, 27’ ; exposed to sun, 
3G* Tube not covered, G7*5; tube covered with 
cotton shirting, 35-1 ; with cotton lining, 35*5 ; 
with unbleached linen, 30*0 ; with dark-blue 
cloth, 42* ; with red cloth, 42* ; with dark-red 
capote cloth, 42*5; with red cloth for the 
* sons-officers,* 41‘4 ; with dark -blue cloth for 
ditto, 43' Here, then, is the fact scientifically 
demonstrated, that a diminution of tempera- 
ture, such as might suffice to prevent a soldier 
from being struck down by the heat of a 
tropical sun, may be obtained simjdy by plac- 
ing a W'hite cotton covering over his dark 
w^oollen dress. These are Dr. Coulier’s gene- 
ral conclusions : — 1. The colour of soldiers* 
clothes has very little sensible influence over 
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tlio diminution of caloric. — 2. All kinds of 
textures aro cai)abl 0 of absorbing a certain 
quantity of hygrometric water inalatent state. 
The quantity is considerable in the case of 
wool, but linen absorbes less, and cotton least 
of all. — 3. This absorption takes place without 
any immediate loss of its caloric by the 
body*. — 4. The colour of clothes has a great 
influence upon the absorption by them of solar 
rays ; and whatever the nature of the clothes, 
the greatest advantages areobtiiincd by cover- 
ing them with white -coloured materials, when 
the wearer is exposed to the burning sun.”* 

In Bengal the progress of raising a native 
army was similar to that at Bombay and 
Madras; but the natives were there swoim — 
organized as regular soldiers, as has been 
already stated in this chapter. It does not 
api)ear, however, that this took place quite so 
early as many suppose ; for in 1707, when 
Calcutta was exalted to the dignity of a presi- 
dency, the garrison was augmented to 300 men, 
who were chiefly sepoys. During the Mahratta 
incursions of 17o‘J, and following years, some 
progress was made in disciplining native com- 
panies. In 1713 the directors wrote to the 
president and council at Calcutta, acknow- 
ledging their services in organizing Lascars 
and militia, and ])roviding material of war; 
but no mention is made of sepoys, yet at that 
time great ju’ogress had been made in pre- 
paring seiioys for service. The directors, in 
all probability, not paying particular attention 
to that feature of their servants’ efforts, class the 
sepoys under the words Lascars and militia; — 
“ We entirely approve of the necessary ju’e- 
cantions taken on the ]\lahrattas’ invasion to 
])revent a surprise, by hiring a number of 
Lascars, forming the inhabitants into a militia, 
surveying the town, fortifications, gnus, pur- 
chasing some small arms, and the like ; the 
expense upon such an urgent occasion wc 
cheerfully acquiesce in, relying upon your 
care and frugality in disbursing our money on 
every article.” The directors, in the same 
letter, encourage the council to proceed with 
their excellent military organization, so as to 
bo prepared for further dangers from the same 
quarter. “As the province is liable to the 
Slalirattas’ incursions, wc would have such 
additions made to our fortifleations as you 
upon the spot shall deem requisite for the 
security of the settlements, putting us to no 
further expense herein than is necessary.” 

Acting on this general, but cautious di- 
rection, the council proceeded with its military 
measures, which were more in reference to the 
perfection of the resources they had, than to 
any increase of them ; and amon^g the other 
useful acts to which they resorted, was the 
* Medical 2'iuies, 
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more complete discipline of their sepoys, so lliat 
regular troops, well organized on the European 
system, chiefly natives of tlie upper provincos 
of Bengal, but some few Assamese, Burmese, 
Peguins, men from the coast of Coromandel, 
and even recruits from Malabar, were num- 
bered among them. 

W4ien Clive became acquainted with mili- 
tary affairs, be, both at IMadras and Bengal, 
caliod forth the energies of the sepoys : indeed, 
whatever was done before his time was only 
a preliminary to what he accomplished. IJo 
caught up the French idea of drilling the 
Spahis (sepoys), and ranking them with Eu- 
ropean soldiers iii the field. 

The histories of the IMadras and Bengal 
armies, up to the breaking out of the great 
eastern war with France, are brief, while that 
of Bombaj^ the oldest presidency, covers a 
large space of time. The progress of the 
Madras and Bengal armies up to this point 
was uniform as short ; that of Bombay was 
chequered and eventful, and, if minutely jnir- 
sued, involving numerous incidents interesling 
to military men of all nations, but especially 
to English officers, and still more especially to 
those who have served tins East India Com- 
pany. From the period of the groat oriental 
struggle with France, the histories of the three 
armies so blend with the general development 
of English conquest and gloiy that the story 
is one : no separate treatment is required to 
mark successive stages of advance. 

Having followed the progress of the English 
in contiuental India up to the period of the 
French war, and the improvement of the navy 
and army of the company to a date several 
years later ; having directed attention to the 
action on India and Indian affairs in the 
eighteenth century of the different Furopeaii 
nations whose relation to the East has been 
traced in previous chapters ; frequent reference 
having been made to tlie companies organized 
in Ostend, Denmark, and France, in rivalry of 
those of the other European countries cnilicr 
in the field of oriental commerce ; having given 
also brief notices of the minor associations 
formed in Prussia, Trieste, and Spain ; — there 
will be no necessity for digressions in the 
future story of English power in the East, in 
affairs connected with those nations, except- 
ing the French. The position of England 
immediately after the period already treated 
could hardly be understood, and the develop- 
ment of her success could with difficulty be 
appreciated, unless her relative standing, ns 
compared with all her competitors, 'was seen, 
and especially with the greatest of them-^ 
France. To the preliminary qunrrela with 
that nation the reader’s attention will i.t.w 
be directed. 
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CHAPTER LXVIT. 

JEALOUSIES AND QUARRELS WITH THE FRENCH PREVIOUS TO THE FIRST BREAKING OUT 
OF WAR BETWEEN THEM AND THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 


^‘CoMiya events cast their shadows before,’* 
is a saying as triie and philosoidiical, as it is 
trite : it contains a beauty and significance in 
its mode of thought and expression, which 
arc strikingly reflected in the actual facts of his- 
tory. During the early part of the ciglitceuth 
century, especially from the year 1730 to the 
breaking forth of war, the relations and feel- 
ings of the PVench and English in the Indian 
peninsula plainly portended the coming strug- 
gle. Such events as were approaching were 
too mighty and momentous not to cast the 
shadow of their coming. The minds of both 
French and English were in a state of pre- 
paredness for war ; events partly produced 
this condition, and partly brought it forth to 
view as far as it existed iiidcpcndeut of them. 
Historians have neglected the signs of the 
times in India previous to the war, as indi- 
cative of the relations of England and France 
there at the moment when the trumpet of 
battle was sounded, and as foreshadowing 
their probable relations when the spoils of 
the field should be gathered. TIio writers 
of Indian history arc generally too liasty in 
luirrying from one great prominent event to 
another, to j)crccive, or at all events to de- 
scribe, Iiow these arise from minor incidents, 
or from facts and principles of which these 
minor incidents are tokens. Ijooking care- 
fully at the attitude of England and France 
on the peninsula for a number of years before 
war was declared, it was obvious that between 
two such nations a struggle for mastery must 
arise. In laying the foundation, as well as in 
raising the superstructure of their plans and 
policy, each nation acted in a manner charac- 
teristic : the French were impressive, brilliant, 
and dashing ; the pomp of arms and the pa- 
rade of military power were, in their measure, 
ns conspicuous at Pondiclierry and Myhic, ns 
in Paris. Tlic English plodded along perse- 
veringly, holding by what they acquired 
tenaciously, wasting no words or polite ex- 
pressions to their flattering competitors ; rude, 
obstinate, enduring, arduous, fierce in en- 
counter, the Britons hold on their course in 
peace and war, if their condition at the fac- 
tories might with accuracy be described as 
cither, at a time when over their screnest 
day clouds and tempests gathered, and when 
in the most quarrelsome episodes they were 
sure to find some unlooked for ally, or some 
peace-compelling fortune. For more than a 


century the power of the English had grown 
slowly hut surely ; as the tree which has been 
long rearing its trunk strikes deeper its roots, 
so it had been with them. The French career- 
had been short and brilliant ; it was like a 
graceful shrub, with much display of foliage 
and blossom, but however vigorous as to its 
kind, unable to resist the hnfleting of storms 
which might boat upon the sturdy oak in 
vain. 

Pondicherry, although it did not assume a 
position of great power before 1741, when 
Dupleix made it the centre of his operations, 
yet several years earlier, under Dumas, it was 
of couscquonco, and exercised control over 
the factories or compfoirs of Chnndcrnagoro 
in Bengal, Karical on the coast of Coromandel, 
and Myhic on the coast of Malabar. On tho 
western coast of India tho French were better 
traders than on tlic Coromandel shore, except 
at Surat, where they were more missionary 
than mercantile, and were intensely solicitous 
to make converts of the English. 

In 1722, their first settlement appears to 
have been made in Alalahar. Boyanoros (re- 
ferred to in a previous chapter) invited them 
to settle there, as his alarm at the growing 
j)Ower of the English became intolerable to 
himself. The position selected by the new- 
comers was supposed to show judgment and 
taste, hut they displayed more skill in the 
selection as soldiers than as merchants. Tho 
place chosen was an eminence with a com- 
manding view, and convenient site. A river 
discharged itself into the sea near the spot, 
but it was navigable a considerable distance 
up its course. \Vithout being landlocked, tho 
harbour was sheltercil from all prevailing 
winds. A factory was built on the hill, and 
thus the settlement of IMyhie was established. 
This spot is worthy of note, as in the conduct 
of its factors and garrison there were more 
indications of an intention to undermine and 
thwart the English than in any other of tho 
French settlements. The future conflict was, 
as it were, anticipated between Myhie and tlie 
English settlement of Tellicherry, but four 
miles distant. 

According to Auquctil de Perron, it was 
in 1725 that the French settlers nt Myhie 
first quarrelled with the natives. The Boy- 
anores Bndc\enly made an incursion, cut down 
the French flag -staff, and drove the factora 
away, who retired to Calient. As the Boy- 
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niiorcs, althoiigh so jealous of tlio English, 
were thus for a short time more friendly with 
them than previously, their hostility was at- 
tributed to the English, whom the French 
believed to be jealous of tlieir rising influence. 
They considered their own influence to be as 
the golden star of day, and that of the Eng- 
lish ns the silver star of night, whose light 
should soon be quenched in that of the more 
glorious orb. This or very similar phraseo- 
logy was employed by them in their various 
communications with the French directors. 
They alleged that one of the two powers must 
gain euq)ire in India, that the glory was re- 
served for France, that England believed as 
much, and was sick with envy at their rising 
fortunes. It was not, however, deemed sound 
policy at Pondicherry to attribute openly to 
the lilnglish at Tellicherry or Bombay the 
aggressive proceedings of Boyanorcs, but 
prei>arations were promptly made to chastise 
the latter, and to teach the former that 
“ France was too strong for savages, native 
or English.” Five merchant vessels were 
laden with troojKs and stores, and the whole 
])laced under iM. Pardaillan Gondrin. Un- 
<lcr his command, and next in authority, was 
Bertrand Francois Malic dc Labourdonnais. 
Tic had just arrived in Pondicherry with the 
rank of second captain, when the expedition 
w’as about to sail. As he had obtained great 
reputation for his knowledge of naval engi- 
neering, then little understood, and of naval 
gunnery, rather hotter known, and as the 
fame of his jiamphlets on naval affairs pub- 
lished in Euroiio had reached Pondicherry, 
he was at once ])laccd iu high official relation 
to M. Gondrin. The descent at Myhie was 
ii masterpiece of skill. The enemy, in great 
force, prepared to resist, hut Labourdonnais 
invented a species of raft, on which lie pro- 
tected his troops by bales of cotton, and dis- 
embarked in the face of the enemy nearly in 
order of battle without losing a man. The 
subsequent conflicts, however, cost loss of life, 
and demanded much spirit and courage. 
Labourdonnais was the real commander of 
the expedition, and won the glory of its suc- 
cess, the details of which are not of sufficient 
imjiortance for our story. On shore as well 
as At sea, Labourdonnais was tlic genius of 
order and authority ; he occupied the place, 
secured the position, and made it strong in 
tlie face of native foes and English rivals. 
Historians and biographers notice, as a sin- 
gular coincidence, the name of the officer 
and of the place so easily captured by his in- 
ventive genius — Make; but this name seems 
to have been subsequently given to the place 
by the French, and not until they had ulti- 
mately evacuated it, and then rather by those 


who wrote about it than by those who acted 
ill it. In the documents of the English factory 
at Tellicherry, and in other contemporary 
records, it is always called Myhie, so that 
the coincidence upon which so many French 
writers and some English love to dwell had 
no existence.* 

The fame of this expedition and of Labour- 
donnais sped all over India, and created 
unpleasant feelings in the English commu- 
nities, and especially in Tellicherry, the 
nearest to the scene of the exploit. The 
English there felt extreme apprehension that 
a conflict for ascendancy must soon begin, and 
they, with their characteristic bluntncss, took 
no pains to conceal what they felt. The 
French, on the other hand, knowing that the 
English were rather deeply rooted iu India, 
and that Tellicherry must for some time bo 
stronger than !Myhie, and Bombay more 
powerful than Pondicherry, acted warily, and 
assumed the utmost cordiality and courtesy ; 
which, when it appeared safe to set aside, 
was lightly thrown off, and a tone of haughty 
defiance, and insolent contempt adopted in its 
stead. The French commander, on his arri- 
val, opened a correspondence the most bland 
and insiiuiating with the chief of the English 
factory, who responded in a brusque and 
business-like tone and form, wliich contrasts 
strangely with the studied language of the 
bh'encli commander. This correspondence 
was singularly characteristic, and throws 
more light on the men, and their modes at 
that juncture, than could be brought to bear 
upon them by a far more extended narrative. 
Tiii.s correspondence never appeared in print, 
except once some years ago, in an Indian 
periodical ; it is, therefore, interesting for its 
novelty, as it is on account of its “ inuendoes, 
diplomatic evasions, and other curious cha- 
racteristics.” Mr. Adams, the chief, eight 
years before made the chaplain a present of 
plate, on which was an inscription iu classical 
Latin; “but if he ever had any scholarship, 
his letters would show that it liad been long 
ago rubbed off in the warehouse of Telli- 
cherry.” The French commander thus opens 
the communications : — 

On hoard ship La Vierge de Grace, 
November 2yM, N, S., 1725. 

Monsieur, — 1 am charmed tliat the afl'airs which 
have conducted me to this coast, have given me thi's day 
the pleasure of your acquaiutauce. It will not be luy 
fault, if there is not a perfect union reciprocally be- 
tween us. 

The subject of my voyage to this place, has no other 
view than to revenge the insults and perfidiousucss that 
the French nation have received from the Prince of Bur- 

* Mr. Mill corainils this error uniformly, calling the 
place Make, and ns most modern writers follow Mill 
slavishly, this name has obtained currenny in England. 
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frorali^ and I shall go dircclly about making him repent it, 
if he wDut siibiiiil to reason. 1 hojie, through the perfect 
uiiioti that is betwri-ii the two nations, it 1 should want 
any j>ueeour, to /iiid it from yon, whom I address prefer- 
nbie to any other. In return I oiler everything that de- 
pends upon me, and am perfectly, Monsieur, 

Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

Paudaillan Gondrin. 

p. S, -T am desired by Monsieur Verier to assure Mrs. 
Adiini'. of his ivspcct, and 1 have the honour to assure 
her of iiiine. 

'!'() this polite letter tlio English chief replied 
in terms coarse but candid and pertinent: — 
TeNicherrf/t Noremher 20//*, 1725. 

— It was with the greatest satisfaction 
imajitiable I received the honour of yours by Monsieur 
Louet, and shall on all occasions take the opportunity of 
eullivaliug and slrenglhcniug our new acquaintance, 
promising on my part, it shall not be my fault if there is 
not a perfect uuion between us, congrutulaling your safe 
arri\al on this coast. 

Am obliged to you for the notice you give me of the 
occasion of the vo) age } on have iiudertaken ; the Afala- 
bars have always been perfidious, which the English have 
very ullcii experienced, and was designed for these three 
years last past to have made Uoyanore scuhiblc of their 
resentment. The reason why they did not unknown to 
you. However, may depend shall observe a strict neu- 
trality, and serve you what we can, consonant to the 
perfect union bet vv ecu the tsvo nations in Europe. Put 
cannot but eomplaiii of the usage we liacc received from 
Monsieur l^a Tuet of the Tntn,/, to whom have sent 
twice, to admit onr boats to go into the Mjhie river, and 
fetch out the hon’ble company’s goods lying there, hut 
lie would not permit it. As heard of ,>our coming 
was not pressing with him, but hope to receive belter 
usage from you, iu which request your positive answer, 
that may accordingly take measure to get tliose good'*, 
and ndvi.se niy superiors. Your <;oncurreiiee in this will 
demonstrate your resolution to keep to the good union 
and iiarniony helwcen the two crowns, and lay me under 
the obligation of scr\ing you with all readiness. 

My wife and self arc highly obliged to you and Mon- 
sieur Verier for kind remembronee, and in return tender 
our services, and om. Monsieur, 

Your very luimble, 

KoiiEUT Adams. 

The Fionch landed, conquered, hut lost 
forty men, and on the evening of the same 
day, theiv chief wrote to Mr. Adams : — 

From ihe Criinji at Mi/Inr, 
Decemlt’r the %}d^ N. S., 172.’5, 

Monsifur, — T he gracious letter w'hich you had the 
goodness to w'rite me, obliges me to give you an account 
of the descent I made to-d.iy, and forced the intrench- 
inent, which appears to me diU'ereiit from w'hut the Indians 
are accustomed to make. 

Where 1 took two pieces of cannon. I believe this 
will give you pleasure from the regard yon have to what 
relates to me. 1 shall not fail acquainting you of wdiat 
happens fur tlic future in this expeditioii, having the 
honour to be perfectly. Monsieur, See. &c., 

Vaudaili-an Gondru;. 

V.S.— Suffer me, if you please, to place in this my 
re.'ipccts to Mrs. Adams. 

One came and assured me, sir, that they saw very 
nigh this morning, in the time of action, ten Englishmen. 
I would not believe it to be true, but lam obliged to tell 
you, sir, that all Europeans which I find with arms in 
their hand 1 shall hang. 


The fllvill displayed in blending politeness 
with insiniiAtioiia against the English is ad- 
mirable. Tlio trenches were not ancli ns the 
Indians were accustomed to make, and as 
there were no other Europeans in the neigh- 
bourhood but the Engli-ah of Tcllicherry, the 
implication was plain. Ten Englishmen were 
seen “ very nigh,” in the time of action. The 
polite commander, of course, conld not believe 
the like, but, at the same time, out of pure 
love and courtesy was obliged to inform his 
English friend that all Europeans found in 
arms be would hang ; as if Europeans had 
not a right to take service with a native 
prince. The plain-spoken Englishman de- 
nied the impeachment, and urged the redress 
of grievances : — 

TeUichm'ift Kocemher 21 j/, 1723. 

Sir, — This night was honoured with your favours of 
this date, and am obliged to you for an account of } our 
success against 111 ')} nnore, in which wish you joy. 

Am sorry any one should inform you that any English 
were under arms against you this day. 'I'lint would be 
acting the same that have so often complained of; there- 
fore yon will harbour uo such tJioiiglit. 

In my last, wrote you about some merchandise that 
lies in Myhic river, belonging to my hoii’ble masters, to 
which you have not been pleased to reply. Veg the favour 
futiirely you will plea.-^e to write your mind on that and 
other public affairs to John EraJdyll, Esquire, who is 
here a commissary for the lion’blc English company on 
tliis coast. 

My wife and self arc obliged to you, and in return she 
gives her res])ect, and 1 am, sir, &c! &c., 

IlouF.ivr Adams. 

The directness of the Englishman brought 
the diplomatic quibbling and nonsense of the 
J'h’encli commander to bay. lie at once 
dropped hi.s politeness, addressed the council 
instead of his friend “ the English chief,” and 
intimated his Bcorn of mercantile matters; — 

2^0 the Covucil for affairs of the Kiir/Iish 
nation at TclUcherrif. 

From the Fort at 
December ^th, N. S., 1725. 

GENTLF.MEN, — I rcccivcd thc letter you had the good- 
ness to write me. You tell me of boats of nierchaiidiso 
which you have in the river. Give me leave to tell you 
that *ti$ talking Greek, for 1 neither understand, nor will 
T embarrass myself in affairs of commerce; for I meddle 
ill nothing hut matters of war. You may, fur the future, 
in such like cases, apply to Monsicurs Alollaiidin and 
Tiemisot, 

I liavc thc honour, Sec. &c., 

Vakdaii.lan GONDRiy. 

Thc English, still true to their matter-of- 
fact character, apply to the gentlemen to 
whom the bomhastie commander referred 
them, who reply that tliey are too miicli 
engoged in war to ho tormented witli such 
small affairs of trade; that tlicy could not 
decide the point even if tlicy had time, and it 
w’na worth their wliilc ; and finally recommend 
their interrogators to apply to the council of 
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Pontlicherry. Notwithstanding the strange- 
ness of making a reference to the supreme 
council for French affairs in India, concerning 
a matter which W’as too mean for the French 
commander, or his mercantile colleagues in 
direction of French affairs at Myhie, the 
English, still commonplace, in their own 
common-sense way, proceeded to appeal to 
the council for their property and redress of 
injuries. The tone of these French commu- 
nications was as devoid of true courtesy as of 
justice and honour. Further correspondence 
between the two factories of Myhic and Telli- 
cherry ensued, hut no person at either factory 
understood the language spoken at the other 
sufficiently well to carry on a clear correspon- 
dence, and delays and mistakes resulted, 
until it was mutually agreed to transact busi- 
ness in Portuguese, as men of that nation, or 
natives — half-caste Portuguese — resided at 
both places. 

The native chiefs were not slow* in learning 
the true state of feeling between the English 
and French, and did their best to inflame their 
jealousies and enmities, fearing that both 
might unite for purposes of territorial aggran- 
dizement. The Boyanore pretendctl to ally 
himself with the English; a “ Nair,” named 
Curringboda, ostensibly attached himself to 
the French, and both European powers Avere 
placed by their cunning native allies in an 
attitude of anger and defiance. No English 
were allowed to cross the French borders, nor 
w’ero the latter permitted to pass into British 
territory ; if such a circumstance by cliance oc- 
curred, the intruders w^ere chased like spies or 
])oacliers. The vessels of either nation were 
forbidden to enter the harbour of the other. 
A French “miincha” persisted in approach- 
ing the harbour of Tellichcrry, and when 
warned off, the crow used insulting language. 
The offended council at Tellichcrry demanded 
from that at Myhie an apology for the tres- 
pass and rudeness of their mariners, and also 
demanded explanations as to the object of the 
muncha’s voyage, which the English alleged 
was to land ammunition and military stores 
for the supply of the Rajah of Cotiote, in order 
that he might have means of making war 
upon the Boy an ore, so as to prostrate or 
enfeeble the ally of the English. Tlie object 
of the French was to make war upon the 
British indirectly, and without incurring the 
responsibility of appearing in arms. The 
French commander apologised in most com- 
plaisant terms, wdiich might have been in- 
tended for irony, for tbe rudeness of his 
sailors, but took no notice of the serious im- 
peachment of stirring up feuds to the damage 
of the English, and supplying their known 
enemies with munitions of war. Thus, step 
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by step, the French wore accumulating an 
amount of injuries to the English, which no 
attempt was made to explain away, soften, or 
compensate; and the irritated British were 
nurbing their pent-up rage for the hour of 
decisive action. The diary of the TelJicherry 
factory from November 7 to December, 1725, 
is a journal of grievances against the French. 

In 172G the French and English W'cre 
very near coming into conflict. The Boyanore 
was attacked by the French. The latter pre- 
tended various grievances, but the real motive 
was to weaken the relative power of the 
English by tbe conquest of their most os- 
tensible ally, and to produce a moral effect 
among the native powers, by sliowing that 
the English were not able to protect their 
friends against France, and that to incur the 
ill-will of the latter was destructive to all na- 
tive powers, whatever their European alliances. 
This Avas a bold motive, and tlie measure 
was well calculated to carry it out. The 
Boyanore claimed assiataiice, for which ho 
offered to pay, a condition upon which the 
English insisted. They sent him one hundred 
nairs, but tbe Boyanore had neither money 
nor probity, and as he had already contracted 
a large debt for military supplies, they v/erc 
unwilling to allow him to increase it. The 
results were that the Boyanore demanded 
a truce with tho French, and came to terms. 
The French accomplished their object, tho 
prestige of the English was lowered, and 
their characteristic habit of adopting a costly 
economy was once more brought prominently 
out. 

The French were emboldened, and joined 
the natives that were hostile to the English 
in every demonstration of ill-feeling. It was 
at this juncture that the French united in a 
pretended hunting expedition with certain 
native chiefs, a circumstance incidently re- 
ferred to in a former chapter to show the re- 
lation of the English to the native powers 
around them. The conduct of the French 
on that occasion was palpably hostile, and 
the English demanded satisfaction. The 
reply was somewhat submissive, as if its 
autliors were conscious that they had gone 
too far, and that they might incur the dis- 
pleasure of tho authorities of Pondicherry; 
or else they were alarmed at the practical 
manner in which the English had shown 
their disapproval of ** the hunting party of 
native chiefs and French soldiers, by volleys 
of grape-shot and musket balls. At all events, 
the tone of tho French was apologetic ; they 
declared they merely went a hunting, and 
were surprised to find the English so unneigh- 
bourly, and hoped, for the future, to “live in 
peace and harmony with all," especially their 

c c 
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European neighbours, and chiefly their British 
friends. Soon after, the French fired upon 
an English hunting party — a bond fide party 
of pleasure— and demands for redress were 
of course made. The French pleaded un- 
qualified innocence. The answer of the chief 
of the English factory is one of the most 
remarkable specimens of English diplomacy 
over disclosed. The plain-speaking Briton 
was not to be soothed by heartless words, but 
in direct terms informed his French corre- 
spondents what ho thought of them. It is so 
unique, that the reader cannot fail to peruse 
it with interest. It is signed by all the 
members of the council, but the style identi- 
fies it as the production of the chief, Robert 
Adams. The “Cimy Nair*’ referred to, is 
the native leader, previously termed “ Ourr- 
inghoda,** the English liaving been accus- 
tomed to term him “ Cunny," or “ Cunny 
Nair," in writing or speaking of him : — 

To J/. Trent Uot and his Council. 

TelUcherrift October^ 1736. O.S. 

Gkntlemen, — VVe just now received yours of this dale* 
by which you acknowledge the receipt of ours of the ICtli 
instant. By this we lind, as \\c have alv\a}'8 duiic, 
commit what you will, arc never at a loss fur an evabion, 
which treatment it grown so old, that it will hardly pass 
for current at this time of day. It is with satisfaction 
iind you confess to have had some of }our people out 
those da^s we hunted, which we designed for our rccrca- 
tioii, till obstruelul by you aud your accomplice, Cuuy 
Nair, who of himself would never have dared to have 
broken the peace with us without your inciting and 
assisting him, as lie did in conjunction with your jicople, 
by firing on us first, which was a good reason for us the 
next day to go with more caution and preparation in our 
own limits and coiuiucst. It is very unaccuuntahlc yon 
of the French nation should not only with your money 
and aiiimiuiition euconrage the country against us, but 
appear personally yourselves in an hostilo manner, and 
till you can deprive us of the evidence of our senses, we 
sliall not fail to continue to eliargc the French with the 
breach of the good harmony between the two crowns in 
Fui-ope, as expressed in our oflleers’ aud soldiers" narrative 
sent you of the actions of the 12th and instant. 

We did iu ours of the ICth, reply to all you wrote, 
and did Ihcu signify that Cuny Nair to the 12lh instant 
was esteemed by us a friend, and might have cotiliiiiicd 
so, had you uot beguiled him with vain promises of 
protection and charges to disturb us. If this is your 
meaning of loving tranquillity, we are strangers to it, and 
shall be proud of being accounted so. As to the eontenta 
of what you wrote, we are, and always have been, ob- 
servers of the peace and good harmony between the two 
crowns, and find with concern our patiently bearing all 
your insults, both by sea and land, has not only given you 
the opportunity to proceed as you have in this hostile 
manner, but has encouraged you to do what you have lately 
done with Cuuy Nair; but your design uot taking effect, 
are resolved tjO deny it. Otherwise, might have been ns 
open as Monsieur l^isron of the Li/die was, when he not 
only seized and detained, bat plundered the Deury grab of 
Alangalure. 

These your treatments arc so plain and obvious, that wc 
need not enlarge on them, and that now yon should begin, 
as did on the 12th and 13th instant, to give us new testi- 
monies of yonr continuing to disturb ns, docs not at all 


answer your expressions of this date, not to give os any 
disturbance by laud or sea. We should think ourselves 
very happy, did your actions answer your writing ; then 
we could be able to say, as wc have always made it our 
study and endeavours to be in good harmony with yon ; 
but while you agitate, assist, and excilc the country 
people in friendship with us, not only to take up arms, but 
appear with them against ns in au hostile manner as 
above, you must pardon us if, in making the just and true 
representation, we occasion you any uneasiness or con- 
fusion, for we cannot but say, your usage, for these three 
years last past, has been without regard to laws of nations 
or nature ; and as to Cuqy Nair, who has broke his faith 
with us, whenever we Ihiuk convenient to call him to an 
account for it, shall not, wc hope, iind any of your 
Xieoplc with him ; which will induce us to be, gentlemen. 
Your most humble and most obedient servants, 

Robekt Adams. 

John Johnson. 

STKHUfcN Law. 

Wm. Fokdes. 

Hugh Howakd. 

Probably, under the circumstances in whicb 
it w’as penned, no communication could have 
been more pointed and prudent. The French 
had all the advantage of stylo and dexterity ; 
the English, whatever their disadvantages in 
those jiarticulars, were so “downright straiglit- 
forwanl,” as to cause confusion to their in- 
triguing rivals, and leave them little power to 
reply to any purpose. 

Soon after the suave expressions of the 
French in this correspondence, the English 
received certain intelligence of the hostility 
of Ouny Nair. It will he recollected by 
the render, from the perusal of previous 
chapters, that there were several hills in the 
immediate vicinage of Tcllichcrry. These, 
if occupied strongly by the British, would 
enable them to command the plains and the 
land approaches : if occupied by an enemy, 
Tellicherry would he untenable, and on this 
account the situation Avas deemed ineligible 
by military men, as requiring a larger gar- 
ri.son than the amount of its commerce could 
afford, ^lyhie, on the other hand, could not 
he commanded, while its own position was 
elevated and strong. One of the hills near 
Tellicherry, the occupation of Avhicli by 
an enemy might prove perilous, was called 
Putinha, and this Cuny Nair intended to seize. 
The English reasonably believed that this 
movement was impelled by French instiga- 
tion, which the subsequent conduct of the 
authorities at Myhie proved. The hhiglish 
anticipated Cuny, and occupied the liill them- 
selves. There was another hill under the 
guns of the English fort, called Caria Cuna, 
and as soon as the French perceived the 
movement of the British tow’ards I^utinha, 
they seized the other eminence. Another 
correspondence ensued, which issued in a 
conference. One Louet visited Tellicherry, 
and debated affairs with the British, hut this- 
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conference did not prove satisfactory. Stephen 
Law and William Forbes proceeded as an 
English deputation to Myhie. The hospi- 
talities shown in each case to the delegates 
softened the asperity of the contest, and the 
affair ended in “ a drawn battle,” both parties 
abandoning the military positions assumed, 
and Cnny keeping himSolf out of the way. 
On the whole, the dispute ended favourably 
to the British, for, practically, they succeeded 
in their object, although their demands for 
apology were not satisfied. 

The military expenses of both British and 
French factories now so alarmed the directors 
of each company, that orders were sent out 
to cultivate a good understanding. The 
French only intended to cultivate it so long 
as necessity constrained, and hoped to recruit 
the sinews of war for a better opportunity. 
The English were in earnest, and orders were 
issued to the council of Tcllichcrry to reduce 
their armed forces, and to cultivate a kind 
intercourse with their Gallic neighbours. As 
the distance between the two settlements was 
so short, it was easy to reciprocate courte»ies 
and hospitalities, which were for a while 
abundant, and apparently cordial, but the 
French continued to intrigue with the native 
princes against the English, and to the dis- 
turbance of the country, as far as their clover 
but mischievous influence reached. 

In 1728 a treaty of peace and alliance was 
signed by the governors of Bombay and Pon- 
dicherry, and the directors of the East India 
Company in London, and the president and 
council in Bombay believed that differences 
w^cre healed ; but the Tcllichcrry people knew 
better, and while carrying out the directions 
of their superiors with frankness, did not rchix 
their vigilance, nor increase their confluence 
in the political honesty of their new allies. 

The English, who had been long enduring, 
became at length testy, and rather disposed to 
end harassing disputes, suspicions, and dis- 
quietude. by arms. Tliey ceased to be anxious 
for peace with French or natives, although 
they did not then see on what a grand scale 
of action the warlike powers of themselves 
and their countrymen in India should be soon 
tested. As the year 1740 approached, the 
tone of feeling in Bombay and Madras, on the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, at Surat 
and on the Hoogly, was that of a sullen 
conviction that, some time or other, French 
gasconade and aggression would provoke war. 
The English did not desire it, but, as the 
French say, they accepted the situation,” — 
they gradually conformed their minds to the 
conviction that it was best to* fight it out, 
unless some decisive measure of peace in 
Europe should harmonise elements which so 


m 

actively repelled one another* This state of 
mind probably ])revailed more at Tellicherry 
than anywhere else in India, from the juxta- 
position of the settlement and garrison of 
Myhie. The pugnacious feeling created in 
the minds of the English by the conduct of 
the French found vent sometimes in a wrong 
direction, and made them too hasty in entering 
into native quarrels, which, in a calmer frame, 
they would have avoided. The combativencss 
thus called forth again reacted upon their 
tone and bearing towards the French. Events 
beyond their control, and the working of 
which was liiddeii, were preparing them for 
the development of the warlike genius, activity, 
and daring, whicli so soon made them masters 
of an empire. Probably the disturbanccH and 
disorder within the factory at Myhie, in 1731^, 
prevented the occurrence then of the collision 
to which circumstances were fast ripening. 
The consciousness that the English were the 
stronger also averted overt acts on the part of 
the iVcnch, w’ho were still further held in 
chock by the derangements of their com- 
mercial and economical affairs. 

In 1740 tidings arrived in India that 
England liad declared war against fcJpain, and 
that it was believed in Europe *France woiild, 
as usual, espouse the cause of the enemies of 
England. Previous to the arrival of this 
news, a war of correspondence was waged ; 
but the advent of such information created an 
excitement whicli could with difficulty bo 
repressed. The French, as usual when any 
difference ensued, and they supposed tliom- 
selves strong enough, made hostile demon- 
strations. The British at Tellieherry had 
fortified one of the neighbouring hills, called 
Andolamala; the French formed intrench - 
ments near it. The English, regarding this 
ns an aggression, did not, as formerly, write 
blunt letters, or hold conferences, but ilirccted 
a small party of soldiers, under the cominand 
of an ensign, to assault the trenches. This 
was admirably executed. The attacking party 
W’as small, and but one European officer with 
it. Tlie French opened a heavy fire iiixni the 
advancing party when within range ; but so 
rapitlly, boldly, and orderly did the Britisli 
charge, that they entered the trenches with 
little loss, and drove out the enemy with so 
much case os to cxcito the contempt of the 
natives and deeply to humiliate the vaunting 
soldiers by whom the trenches were so inso- 
lently opened and occupied. The humiliation 
of the Gauls did not end with their defeat ; 
they did not dare to strike another blow ; hut 
instead of gallantly seeking to retrieve their 
disgrace, they endeavoured to bribe the native 
chiefs to make war in tbeir stead. The result 
of’ the action to the English was a great in- 
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crease of their moral influence and self reliance. 
The event did not certainly dispose them to 
put up with further insults, whicli the French 
continued to offer in such way as to leave a 
declaration of hostilities on the part of the 
English on such ground impossible, while the 
affronts, nevertheless, irritated and annoyed. 

Tellichcrry was the focus, or, at all events, 
the principal focus, when there were several 
foci, of quarrel with the French. The factory 
at Ajengo, the progress and general troubles 
of which were related in a former chapter, 
Avas one of the points around which French 
influence and menace gathered ; but as the 
Dutch preferred learned despatches to war, 
so the French preferred gasconade and display 
to any immediate appeal to arms, although 
they made it evident enough they were willing 
to strike but dared not. The English factors 
at Ajengo were as invulnerable to French 
satire as to Dutch casuistry : they pursued the 
even tenor of their way, and carried on their 
correspondence with the French Avith much 
less respect for their adA’-ersaries than when 
addressing the Dutch, notwithstanding the 
overlaid courtesy and compliment of the 
letters and despatches of the former. 

At Carwar and Ilonawar, on the Malabar 
coast, the English were annoyed by the jwe- 
scnce of French agents in the neighbour- 
hood, fomenting disputes between the native 
chiefs, stimulating them against the English, 
and sowing seeds of envy and anger among 
the neighbouring Dutch and rortuguese, 
Avhich Avere as prolific as those who scattered 
them could desire. Still it AA^asat Tellichcrry 
not only so far as Western India Avas con- 
cerned, but taking all India into account, that 
intrigues and open acts of hostility on the 
part of the French had the best opportunity 
of development; and when all Avas compa- 
ratively calm in the British settlements of 
Malabar, disturbances between British and 
French broke out again at Tellicherry and 
IMyhie. The French troubles appeared to 
have been hushed to slumber at the other 
stations— even St. David’s Avas comparatively 
little tormented by Pondicherry — Avhen at 
Tellichcrry there occurred iicav alarms and 
discontents. 

In 1741 the expectations of a general war 
in Europe were yet more prevalent in India 
than they Averc, as above noticed, in the be- 
ginning of 1740. France and England, 
although virtually at Av^ar from 1740, were 
not actually in hostilities until 1744 ; accord- 
ingly, authors date the commencement of this 
war very variously, some considering that it 
properly commenced in 1742, others before 
that time, and another class of writers dating . 
its commencement from 1744. I 
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It Avas natural that the Europeans in India 
should in their own political relations be 
keenly susceptible of any impression from 
symptoms Avhich portended a struggle be- 
tween the two great maritime powers of 
Europe, wlien it is remembered how frequently 
their swords Avere drawn against one another. 
The relations of th*o two great contiguous 
European countries as to peace and AA’ar over 
a long period of history may be thus stated. 
There broke out wars between England and 
France at the following dates, and AA'hich 
lasted for the following periods : — “ 1100 for 
two years ; 1141, one year; llGl, tAventy- 
five years; 1211, fifteen years; 1224, niuo- 
teen years ; 1294, five years ; 1339, twenty- 
one years; 1368, fifty - two years; 1442, 
forty-nine years; 1492, one month; 1512, 
two years; 1521, six years; 15411, one year; 
1557, two years ; 1562, two years ; 1627, two 
years; 1666, one year ; 1689, ten years ; 1 702, 
eleven years; 1744, four years; 1756, bca^cii 
years; 1776, seven years ; 1793, nine years ; 
and lastly, in 1803, twelve years : making iu 
all 265 years of war within a period of 727 
years.” 

The ideas of French power Avhich prevailed 
amongst Englishmen, and amongst the men of 
other European nations iu 1741, were very 
different from those Avhich now prevail : — 
“During the early period of these wars, our 
continental rival continued preponderant, aiul 
the revenue and population considerably ex- 
ceeded that of this country. The revenue of 
Louis XIV. AA^as computed at nearly three 
times that of Charles II. The alliance against 
France, cemented by the perseverance of 
William, rendered victorious by the talents of 
Marlborough, relieved us from the dreaded 
overthrow of the political equilibrium; but 
even after our splendid succesBeB, it continued 
a common opinion among foreigners, as among 
ourselves, that the resources of the French 
were more solid, and that they would soon 
equal or surpass ns in those arts Avhich form 
the constituents of national wealth. 

“ In the reign of George I., this country 
bore to France in point of population the pro- 
portion of only forty -five to one hundred. 
Were Ave to continue the parallel, we should 
find that as to population we shall probably 
overtake our ancient rival before the lapse of 
many years. Meantime, those Avho know that 
the issue of a military struggle mainly de- 
pends not 80 much on population as on dis- 
posable revenue, will ho satisfied that at 
present Ave should have no cause to dread a 
contest single-handed with that power, against 
wdiich our Torefathers were obliged to seek 
continental alliances.”* 

• Colburn’s Untied Service MayaunCt January, 1667. 
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Between 1740 and 1744 the animosity be- 
tween the two nations M^aa intense, and their 
resources were squandered in indirect war. 
From the death of Charles VI., Emperor of 
Germany, in 1741, the certainty of an open 
and ostensible rupture between England and 
France at no distant date was obvious to every 
reflecting person in Europe and among Euro- 
peans in Asia. 

At Tellicherry and My hie, the grand 
struggle during this brief interval consisted of 
efibrts to prevent cither factory from its usual 
participation in the trade of pepper — a com- 
mon source of quarrel between European 
nations in the East, and one peculiarly em- 
bittered. During that time, matters generally 
went in favour of the English ; they secured 
by their more direct diplomacy the confidence 
of the nutive chiefs, who admired the French 
more, but trusted the English better. The Eng- 
lish continued to receive lavish expressions of 
French compliment, and replied by unpolished, 
plain spoken, but on the whole civil letters, 
the writers of which cared nothing for French 
courtesy, and had no reliance on French ho- 
nour. Meanwhile, the British had taken up the 
French game of intriguing with the native chiefs 
against their neighbours, and played it well ; 
so well, that for eight months the settlements 
of France were blockaded by native powers 
at English instigation. Among the b>ench 
no man, at least no public man, understood 
the true policy to be pursued by a Enroi)ean 
power in India, exce])t the gallant and wise 
Labourdonnais. Jn 1740 his Asiatic services 
were so appreciated in Franco, that not only 
was he welcomed to his country with accla- 
mation, but the honour \vas conferred upon 
him of returning to the East in command of 
both a fleet and army. lie had previously, 
as the reader has seen, shown his warlike 
genius at IMyhie in a comparatively humbler 
although honourable capacity; at the time 
now under review, he equally displayed it as 
a sagacious statesman and naval commander. 
On the 13th of November, 1741, he arrived 
at Myhie not only with naval and military 
authority, but as supervisor of French trade. 
Upon his arrival, ho opened a correspondence 
with the English factors at Tellicherry, pro- 
posing accommodation and friendship. He 
was sincere ; and the language in which he 
expressed himself showed the goodness of his 
heart and ilie greatness of his nature. He of 
course objected to those demonstrations of 
force which the English so frequently made 
against the French settlements in favour of 
their native enemies; and requested that 
in an attaek contemplated by the French 
upon the Boyanore and Namburis, who were 
then blockading Myhie from the land, that | 


the English w’onid not send succours of war 
either by land or sea; and if English boats 
came within a certain distance in spite of his 
warning and request, he begged that he 
might not be considered hostile if they w^ero 
searched, to ascertain whether munitions wore 
conveyed in them for his foes. Ilis request 
was reasonable, and it would have been im- 
possible to convey what duty and necessity 
dictated in language more manly, honest, just, 
and conciliatory. The reply of the English 
chief was civil and cold; he admitted the pro- 
priety of searching English boats, but took 
no notice of the other demands. The fact 
was, the predecessors of Labourdonnais had 
brought about a state of things which could 
not be removed by the kind and sincere policy 
of that great and good man. The French 
had entered upon a certain game, into which 
they had forced the English ; and the latter 
were not likely to allow them to draw the 
stakes when there w^as a prospect of success 
to English pertinacity and common sense. 

Labourdonnais stormed the native in- 
trenchments, defeated Boyanore in the open 
field ; followed up his successes in a short but 
brilliant campaign, and compelled the trouble- 
some Indian to cede territory around the 
factory at IMyhie, within a circumference 
swept by a radius of an English mile.* The 
French commander and supervisor then visited 
the English, for wdiom he had a cordial re- 
spect, which they appreciated, and received 
him with distinguished hfbnour. Ilis object 
was to conciliate and reconcile, as a Christian 
obligation, and a sound policy in the Asiatic 
interests of France, of the prospects of which 
he alone, amongst all the French officers and 
traders of the time, is known to have had fore- 
sight. 

He proposed a treaty, several articles of 
which were characterized by justice, good 
sense, and moderation. One of these articles 
stipulated the mutual abandonment of all out- 
lying forts, and military positions which only 
served as demonstrations of hostility, and 
created to both factories expenses destructive 
of the profits of their trade. The English 
freely accepted this point, for they had con- 
fidence in Labourdonnais, although not in 
his countrymen generally. Another article 
was that all differences between the natives 
and either the French or English, should be 
arbitrated by that one of the two European 
powers not mixed up in the dispute, and in 
case the native chiefs refused the arbitration, 
a combined force of French and English 
should enforce what appeared just to both. 
This was too complicated a proposal for the 
English factors ; they preferred ending their 
• Diaries of Bombay and Tellicherry, 
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own quarrels without French assistance, and 
they were not disposed to aid the French 
nj^ainst the natives in quarrels which did not 
involve the interests of the East India Com- 
pany. TIio projjosal of Labonrdonnais w&s 
transmitted for decision to the council of Bom- 
bay. After much deliberation the articles 
were nq^recd to and ratified at Bombay and 
Pomlicdierry. 

TJic Ihitish, after the signature, became 
more hopeful of peace, and reduced their 
military forces ; they also razed the forts of 
Putinha, Andolnmala, and Termala. Laboiir- 
donnnis being honest, and in earnest, the 
French forts of Cannmala, Peringaturc, Cbim- 
bera, and Poitera, were razed. Labourdon- 
nnis appeared no more ui)on the western 
shores of India, but in other directions he 
made Ids genius and warlike power felt while 
the warbetw^eeu the two nations raged in the 
East. According to llaynal ho was the first 
\\lio suggested the desirableness of dispatch- 
ing royal ships of war to the Indian seas. 

On the withdrawal of Labonrdonnais from 
]\Iyhie, a factor named Lcyrit assumed the 
government. He continued to maintain good 
relations with the h]nglish as reconiinciuled by 
Labonrdonnais. The neighbouring native 
chiefs were alarmed at seeing the amity of the 
tw’o European nations ; and well understand- 
ing how easy it Avas to disturb it, they agreed 
among themselves to adoj)t wliatovcr pohemes 
'Were most likely to bring to pass sonic inter- 
ruption to the prevailing harmony. The 
Ih^yanore, now an ally of the French, ob- 
structed English trade, and the French, not- 
withstanding the binding obligations of tlic 
recent treaty, did not adopt any means to 
persuade or deter him from doing so, as I 
tliey reaped a temporary profit by his pro- ! 
ceodings. The King of Culestry defied and | 
irritated the French, assuming tliat he did so 
as the champion of the Englisii. A coolness 
spruug up ; yet neither party was disposed to 
break tiio peace. In 174J: the chief of Telli- 
cherry informed the president at Myliie that 
war between their respective countries had 


been declared in Europe, but he proposed 
j that, nevertheless, they should remain good 
I neighbours ; and to prevent any misinterpre- 
I tations of the good understanding, it was 
I agreed that tlieir troops should not lire upon 
' one another wdthin sight of the factory flags. 

I The English went still farther in tlicir peace- 
ful dispositions, and having been very success- 
ful in purchases of popper, they sent eighty 
candies of it to Myhio. The French returned 
naval salutes, and restored English deserters. 
The two companies encouraged these peaceful 
manifestations, and the chief French authority 
in Pondicherry ratified all that had been done 
at Myhie. The president and council of 
Bombay believed that such a compromise was 
injurious to the interests of the English nation 
generally, and more especially in the East, 

I and deemed it better that the twou nations 
should carry on the war at homo and abroad 
until victory decided the mastery. The Eng- 
lish government was of the same opinion. ' 
I The chief at Tellicherry was censured by the 
i government of Bombay, pointing out to him 
that the French 'were merely espousing a 
truce to gain time, their Eastern forces being 
inferior to those of England. At Myliic this 
was more evidently the case, as the exchequer 
of the factory was drained by pompous mili- 
tary sjiectacles, and continuous military expe- 
ditions, and onco more, in the moment (»f 
pcridexity, tlio Boyanore invested the place. 

Such were the positions of the two powers 
in India, when the first bolts of war fell and 
shook the realms over which the might}' 
storm, long preparing, at last spent its force. 
There was a caj>ricionsnes8 and singularity 
about French and English relations in Wes- 
tern India. When the parent powers were at 
perfect peace, their factories were waging a 
little war when tliere was o])on hostility iu 
the British Channel, the factories were ex- 
changing salutes, making presents, offering 
compliments, and vowing perpetual amity. 
It is necessary now tp turn to other depart- 
ments of tlie field of struggle, and to relate 
the progress of the war itself. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

’WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE EAST— SURRENDER OF MADRAS— SIEGES 
AND ASSAULTS OF FORT ST. DAVID BY THE FRENCH— SIEGE OF PONDICHERRY BY THE 
BRITISH— PEACE IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE TREATY OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


War between France and England having 
been declared, and the efforts of the traders 
of bo til nations in some of the stations in 
India to preserve neutrality having proved 
unavailing, the conllict began at Madras in 
174(). On the llth of September that year, 
a French fleet, under the gallant Labour- 
donnais, anchored between four and five 
leagues to the south of I\ladra8, and landed 
eix hundred soldiers, seamen, and marines. 
The troops moved by land, while the fleet 
coasted during the remainder of that day and 
the morning of the ensuing. About mid- 
day of the 15th, they arrived before the city. 
Labourdonnais effected, without opposition, 
the landing of the remaining French infantry. 
The assailing force consisted of more than 
one thousand French, four hundred scjioys, 
drawn from the various French stations, 
chiefly Pondicherry, and four hundred blacks 
of ]\ladaga6car, called Caffres, who bad been 
employed as a garrison in the French settle- 
ment of the iMauritius, and were well-disci- 
plined by Labourdonnais himself. The troops 
landed were little short of two thousand men, 
and an C(pial number were on board the fleet 
to act as occasion uiiglit rciiuire. 

The garrison was by no means adequate to 
cope with such a force, led by one of the best 
commanders of the age. The soldiers were 
two hundred, one hundred of whom were 
Knglish volunteers, and were utterly inex- 
perienced in war. These were all that could 
be relied upon. There were between three 
and four thousand Portuguese Indians who 
symj)athized more with the French than with 
the British, and were not armed. The Syrian 
Christians and Jews were pretty numerous, 
and wouhl have proved faithful to the 
English, but they were not w’arlike, and the 
British did not pj^co that confidence in them 
which they deserved. Concerning the quality 
of the garrison, Professor Wilson remarks : — 
“A letter to a proprietor of India stock, 
published in 175U, by a person who was 
evidently concerned in the government of 
Aladras at the time, states, that the soldiers 
were not only few, but of a very indifferent 
•description ; that the town was ill provided 
with ammunition stores, and that its fortifica- 
tions were in a ruinous condition ; the neces- 
sity for rigid economy at home, halving with- 
held the means of maintaining the establLsli- 
meiit abroad in a state of eilicicney.” 


The governor was summoned to surrenderi 
and refused. A bombardment opened from 
the whole fleet, and the artillery landed with 
the invaders. Notwithstanding the weakness 
of the defence, the bombardment was con- 
tinued five days without any attempt to 
storm. The troops of the garrison were worn 
out, the native inhabitants filled with terror, 
and the halt-caste Portuguese disaftected; tlie 
fortifications could no longer protect their de- 
fenders, and as an assault must be succes.sful, 
the president offered a ransom. Labour- 
dounais was too much of a politician to ac- 
cept the like. lie knew tliat if the Froiieh 
flag was seen floating abo\c Madras, it would 
produce a moral effect not inferior to a similar 
triumph at oven Goa or Batavia, and he in- 
sisted upon surrender. Mr. IMill describes 
him as coveting “the glory of ilisplajiiig 
French colours on the ramparts of St. George,” 
w’liieh is not accordant with the temper, 
character, or conduct of Labourdonnais : he 
was solely actuated by a sense of duty aud 
honour, and a clear view of the policy tliat 
suited Ills country. 

While he insisted upon ca])itulaiion, he 
pledged his honour to restore the scttlcmeiit 
upon payment of a moderate ransom of 
10U,<X)0 j)agodas, or rather bonds fur the 
payment of that amount were given by the 
president, and the city surrendered. The 
conduct of Labourdonnais was as gentle 
w-hile a victor, as it was fearless in war. lie 
had not lost a man during the bombardment, 
and as he did all in his power to avoid blood- 
shed, only four or five English perished. Ilis 
care In directing the shells, so as to inflict as 
little injury as possible upon ])rivate ]»ro[)erty, 
enabled him to effect his conquest with only 
the destruction of a few houses of the inhabi- 
tants. Labourdonnais gained a complete 
ascendancy over all wdtli whom be came in 
contact; be was beloved alike by English and 
natives, his bearing was not that of a victor, 
but of a friend : even of his private fortune, he 
contributed to alleviate distresses, which, as a 
French officer, lie could not avoid iiillictiiig. 
History has not often recorded one so brave, 
so good, so tender, and so just in victory as 
this great and glorious man. 

All English fleet had been dispatched from 
England, but the admiral having ilied, the com- 
mand devolved upon the senior captain, who 
was defleient in skill and spirit, and evaded 
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a conflict with Lahoiirdonnais, remaining in 
the harbour of Trincomalee, ko that the French 
admiral was in effect not only master of Madras, 
but of the Indian seas. 

Lahoiirdonnais had a more formidable 
enemy tlian the English — Dupleix, the go- 
vernor of Pondicherry, and supreme cliief of 
all the French factories in India. He was a 
man of superior, of even great, intellectual 
parts, but of the lowest moral qualifications 
for his post. His envy was mean, his osten- 
tation childish, his desire of praise avaricious, 
his ambition boundless and utterly unprin- 
cipled. He could conceive the greatest un- 
dertakings, and carry them out with a genius 
corresponding to that which devised them. 
No want of political intrigue was too intri- 
cate for liim to comprehend or disentangle ; 
but where the risk of personal safety was 
concerned, he was without courage, even if 
the completion of his dearest designs de- 
pended upon its exercise. He had the great- 
ness of mind which belongs to the puredy 
intellectual, but was without magnanimity, 
for it was never shown towards foes or friends, 
vanquished or victors, competitors in the same 
career, or those who achieved success in any 
other. He was implacable in his resentments, 
and degraded his country by using her power 
to gratify them. He was desirous of promot- 
ing French glory, but chiefly that Franco 
might bo under obligation to him : he wished 
her to be made conspicuous by a light shining 
from himself. Such was Dupleix, and he 
never di.sphiycd these evil qualities more than j 
in his conduct to Lahoiirdonnais, and his 
oj)position to what that magnanimous man 
proposed. AMicii Dupleix lieard of the success 
of Lahoiirdonnais, his mind was filled with 
strangely conflicting emotions. Hatred to 
the English caused him to receive the in- 
telligence with gratification — envy of lia- 
bonrdonnais, filled him with mortification. 
He conceived the idea of so thwarting his 
own countryman, as to deprive him of his 
lionour, if not of his glory, and of so treating 
the English, whom Lahoiirdonnais respected, 
as to humiliate their generous friend and con- 
queror. Like the heroic Russian general who 
conquered Kars, Labourdonnais became the 
friend and ])rotector of the valiant and unfor- 
tunate, wliom nothing but fate could conquer; 
but Dupleix determined to frustrate that 
benevolence, and reverse that policy. Ac- 
cordingly he refused to recognise the agree- 
ment made by the captor of Madras to restore 
it upon the payment of an indemnity. Labour- 
donnais was not a man to be trifled with, 
oven by one so eminent and "powerful as Du- 
plcix, and he firmly insisted tliat the powers 
with which he mled from France were inde- 
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pendent of Dupleix, and that he liad not 
only acted in virtue of thoiu, but under the 
instructions which he received from the 
French East India Company, which were 
characterized by moderation and forbearance. 
Ho had it in his power, Professor Wilson 
aflinns, according to those instructions, to de- 
stroy or to restore, but not to occupy, Madras. 
The second of the alternatives, where so 
strong a nation as England was concerned, 
was the more politic ; but independent of that, 
destruction and cruelty were revolting alike 
to the principles and feelings of the great 
Frenchman. 

Unable to deter Labourdonnais, and afraid 
to take any penal measures of a direct nature 
against him, Dupleix sent instructions of such 
a kind, as while not directly overruling the 
admiral’s orders, rendered it difficult for the 
French officers and agents to know which to 
obey or what to do. By such means the re- 
moval of goods and stores were impeded, and 
the fleet was unable to leave INIadras (llie 
worst point in a storm in all the Indi'.n sen.^) 
until the monsoons began. On the nig‘ t of 
the 13th of C)ctober a storm drove tlw licet 
out to sea. Two of the • li’ps were lout, all 
blinds on board perishing'* fowrlecn. 

The other vessels were tossed aboul, dismast) )1, 
and nearly wrecks. Duplcl.v rofiis. all as- 
sistance. lie next insisted tliat the dole of 
the restoration of the city, wliiidi ms to liave 
been two days after the storm, should be de- 
ferred three months. Labourdonnais and the 
English with reluctance consented. ad- 

miral could not remain on such a dangerous 
coast during the stormy weather wbieh liad 
set in, and on his departure the place w'as of 
course surrendered to Dupleix. He imme- 
diately violated the treaty in a manner ns 
void of shame as of honour. 

When Labourdonnais disappeared with bis 
fleet, the nabob, at the bead of a native army, 
attacked the French, resolving to j)ossess 
himself of the great city for wdiich tlie Euro- 
peans w'cre contending among themselves. 
When the French fleet sailed, twelve hundred 
men iverc left behind, who had been disci- 
plined by Labourdonnais liimself alter a jiccu- 
liar manner, to serve on land or sea. Tins 
force encountered the numerous army of tlie 
nabob, making dreadful havoc by the rajiid 
service of their artillery, and utterly discom- 
fiting “ the Moors.” Thus the example was 
not set by Clive at Plassey, as is generally 
supposed, of a small European force well dis- 
ciplined defeating vast numbers of the natives ; 
the little army of Labourdonnais at Madras 
had that honour. Tiiis circumstance is no- 
ticed by Orine, but has been lost sight of by 
English writers generally. Dupleix’s purpose 
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of violating the treaty with the English pre- 
sident at Madras, was supported by the public 
voice at Pondicherry. Mill says (without 
giving authority for the statement) that 
Dnpleix, by misrepresentation and power, 
induced or constrained the French merchants 
to present a petition against the fulfilment of 
the treaty. With or without such moral sup- 
port as it was intended to be, Dupleix would 
have carried out his purpose, and he accord- 
ingly executed it with vigour. Madras was 
plundered; English and natives were not 
only deprived of their goods, but even of their 
personal ornaments. Tlie most remorseless 
Mahratta robber was not less relenting than the 
French governor. Except some who effected 
their escape, the English as well as the chief 
native citizens were brought to Pondicherry 
as captives, not for the purpose of better se- 
curity, but to mock them by a public trium- 
phal procession, in which they were made to 
pass through every indignity that could be 
heaped upon captives ; the French governor 
took part in the display with vain ostentation, 
and gave way to malignant and despicable 
exultation. He triumphed over his enemies 
and his noble rival after the manner of the 
most remote and barbarous times, such as had 
long perished from the usages of all but the 
weakest and most uncivilized peoples. 

Among the captives who were led in that 
inglorious procession — inglorious to France, 
to Frenchmen, and above all to the execrable 
Dupleix — was one youth whom Providence 
had designed to avenge the indignity put 
upon himself, his companions, his country, 
and humanity. That youth was Robert Clive. 

The present is a suitable moment in which 
to state something of the early life of the 
future conqueror, already passingly brought 
before the reader. The family of young Clive 
had been settled in Shropshire, near Market 
Drayton, on a small estate, for five hundred 
years, wlien he was born.* Ilis father was 
bred to the bar, married a lady of Manchester 
named Gaskil, and had a numerous family. 
Robert was the eldest child, and was born 
the 29th of September, 1725. Young Robert 
was one of the many notable persons who 
Lave confirmed the saying, *'the child’s the 
father of the man.” His early boyhood re- 
vealed the characteristics of his future man- 
hood. Ho was a lad of indomitable will, 
obstinate, tyrannical, having the faculty of 
attaching to him the enterprising and rest- 
less, utterly fearless in danger, even loving it 
for its own sake, so that the wild and reckless 
adventures of his boyhood were the theme of 

• The Life of Robert Clioe ; collected frdim the family 
papers communicated by the ^rl of Potcis, By Miyor- 
General Sir John Malcolm, K.G.B. 
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conversation for many a mile around Drayton, 
and for many a year after "naughty Bob” 
had disappeared from the scenes of In's early 
exploits. Pugilistic encounters, in which ho 
displayed endurance and courage, and mimic 
warfare among boys, in which he was always 
a leader of one of the parties, afforded him 
much delight. At school, boxing, skating, 
cricket, racing, and all manner of manly 
games, and of wild and daring adventures, en- 
gaged his affections, to the disparagement of 
literary progress and education. He was the 
terror of ushers, his defiant spirit brooked no 
indignity even when consciously in the wrong, 
and when a mild discipline might prove suc- 
cessful. One of his teachers, it is alleged, 
predicted that “ wild Bobby ” would yet bo 
a great man. Lord Macaulay declares " the 
general opinion seems to have been, that Ro- 
bert was a dunce if not a reprobate.” His 
lordship does not add, as he might have done, 
that the opinion was in neither respect well- 
founded. In all his wildness there was 
character; he was deeply susceptible of the 
friendships schoolboys form ; he was grateful, 
and if not dutiful to his parents, he would yet 
resent the slightest reflection upon them, and 
speak of them with reverence, regretting his 
own undutifulness. He was not addicted to 
books, but he made more progress at school 
than he got credit for, and poBscBsed a quick 
discernment, clear judgment, and comprehen- 
siveness of understanding. These intellectual 
characteristics were, however, more displayed 
in action than in preparing the lessons set by his 
preceptors. The intuition with which school- 
boys perceive the merits of their companions, 
led them to invest young Clive with the attri- 
butes of a lad of sense and of a hero ; their 
confidence in his courage and capacity in 
every boyish freak, equalled that with which 
his soldiers afterwards surrounded him in the 
broken battalions of Arcot, or followed him 
upon the desperate field of Plassey. Undoubt- 
edly his chief excellences were, even in boy- 
hood, prompt judgment in undertaking wdiat 
was practicable, perseverance in carrying out 
what he undertook, a courage which no dan- 
ger, however awful, could daunt, and a pre- 
sence of mind which never forsook him in 
peril or difficulty. These qualities were ex- 
emplified when he climbed the steeple of 
Drayton Church, to the terror of the quiet in- 
habitants of that pretty village, as much as 
they wore when he escaped from Pondicherry, 
captured, and afterwards defended Arcot, 
surprised French expeditions, or routed na- 
tive hosts with a few hundreds of men. Hia 
chief fault was tyranny, and that he exhibited 
when he bullied the shopkeepers of Market 
Drayton, controlled his schoolfellows, and 
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raised insurrections against unpopular pre- 
ceptors, as much as when he arbitrarily dis- 
missed Captain Armstrong of Bombay while 
serving under him in Bengal, and when he 
put down peculation and jobbery with a high 
hand in the factories during the hey-day of 
his power. 

It is often the case in the families of men 
of original genius, that the last to recognise 
the peculiar parts of the eccentric, or supposed 
eccentric, person are his own near relations. 
This was the case with Clive. They did not 
perceive the mighty strength of this English 
Samson, and made no allowance for his 
weaknesses. Yet, their conduct and feelings 
towards him hardly justified the language of 
Lord Macaulay. ** It is not strange that they 
gladly accepted for him, when he was in his 
eighteenth year, a writership in the East 
India Company, and shipped him off to make 
a fortune or die of fever in Madras.” There 
is no material in the work of bir John Mal- 
colm which affords fair scope for placing the 
conduct of the family in such a light in a 
treatise professing to be a review of Sir 
John’s biography. The elder Clive had so 
small an estate, and that encumbered, he 
made so little by his profession, and had so 
large a family, that he reasonably accepted 
the appointment for Robert. The ambition 
of the young man was, however, to become a 
Manchester merchant. He loved his mother’s 
relatives, the Gaskils, in that city, and desired 
to enter upon the active species of mercantile 
pursuits which have always characterised the 
trade of that great city. Long afterwards, 
when far away from England, his thoughts 
often turned to the happy days he had spent 
in Manchester, whose scenes and associations 
he longed to revisit. He seemed to entertain 
the* opinion expressed in a recent work. Young 
America Abroad^ by Mr. Train, of Boston, 
United States, '^I would rather he a clerk in 
London or New York, than the head of a 
large mercantile establishment in Madras.”. 
Thither, however, our young adventurer went, 
reluctantly bidding adieu to the white cliff's 
of his coimtry, which he loved so well, and for 
which he eventually dared and did so much. 

Voyages round the Cape are still long, com- 
pared with the overland route ; before steam 
was known, the time consumed via the Cape 
was still greater; and a century ago, the 
voyage was rendered very tedious indeed by 
the architecture of the ships employed in the 
Indian trade, and the nautical habits of the 
sailors and captains of that age. Clive, how- 
ever, had a very long voyage, which consumed 
a whole year. It is probable that it was, on 
the whole, a well. spent year — one of thought 
and reading, of meditation upon the future, 


and reflection upon the past. The ships made 
a several montlis* stay on the coast of the 
Brazils, and there Clive studied the Portuguese 
language, which was always an advantage to 
him in his Indian career, the traces of the 
Portuguese being then still fresh upon the 
shores of the peninsula. Arrived in Madras, 
he was filled with disgust. He neither liked 
the place, the situation, nor the people. His 
pay was inadequate, and he soon incurred 
debts which harassed his mind. He was 
haughty, and, like many other adventurers, 
bold, competent, and sel^relying ; yet he was 
shy, and consequently made few acquaint- 
ances : he was miserably lodged, home -sick, 
and unhappy. With all his intrepidity, like 
Nelson, he was a delicate youth — at all events, 
out of his own climate; and he suffered 
greatly from the exhausting heats of all low 
situations in Southern India. It was not. Sir 
John Malcolm affirms, until ho was several 
months in Madras that he formed an ac- 
quaintance with any family which a youth of 
his early associations and respectability could 
visit. He pined for his loved England, and 
for any one of the paths of honour and enter- 
prise her industry and ambition provided 
within her own shores. He thus wrote to 
his relatives ; — I have not enjoyed one happy 
day since I left my native country. I must 
confess, at intervals when I think of my dear 
native England, it affects me in a very par- 
ticular manner If I should be so 

blest as to visit again my own country, but 
more especially Manchester, the centre of all 
my wishes, all that I could hope or desire for 
would be presented in one view.” Lord 
Macaulay, in his review of General Malcolm’s 
memoir, says, of these passages, ” He ex- 
pressed his feelings softer and more pensive 
than we should have expected either from the 
waywardness of his boyhood or from the in- 
flexible sternness of his later years.” It is 
surprising tliat the great critic should not have 
perceived, in Sir John Malcolm’s records of 
the youth of his hero, sufficient evidence of 
a tender and even a plaintive spirit, which 
lived within him in spite of all his rougher 
attributes, as a mild bright star beaming 
through the darkness and turbulence of a 
storm. His lordship, in vindicating the nobler 
attributes of Clive against his calumniators, 
points out the benignant and affectionate as- 
pects of his disposition, which appear so touch- 
ingly amidst even the inflexible sternness of 
his later years.” While neglected in Madras, 
he met with some encouragement from the 
president, who threw open to him his library, 
which was well stocked with the best books 
of the day. There Clive studied with assi- 
duity, and, having had the foundation of a 
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good education, he was able to make available 
easily the information to be gathered amongst 
the president's books. He thus emerged into 
public life neither ignorant of books nor men, 
and haying passed through long periods, in 
proportion to his years, necessitating reflection 
by the circumstances of retirement in which 
he was placed. It does not appear that mili- 
tary reading formed part of his studies : he 
had, at that time, rather cultivated commercial 
tastes and ambition; but, as almost every 
English boy loves stories of military enter- 
prise, he would be likely, from national taste 
as well as from constitutional sympathy with 
heroic adventure, to take up books recording 
the valorous deeds of his loved ancestral 
England. The singular intelligence on all 
military subjects shown by him at once, when 
emergency called for it, strengthens the pro- 
bability thatmilitary history and tactics formed 
part of his studies. While he lived as a 
writer in Madras, his conduct was not very 
dissimilar to that of his boyhood: he was 
haughty to his superiors, and, without being 
actually insubordinate, was so wilful as to en- 
danger his situation. It would appear that 
much of what was strange and wayward, and 
even bold, in his behaviour arose from disease. 
From his early youth or childhood, some 
morbid affliction, perhaps an affection of the 
brain, which influenced liis emotions without 
obscuring his fine intellect, attended him; 
and, when lonely and apparently forsaken in 
Madras, he twice attempted suicide. The 
instrument used on each of these occasions 
was a pistol, which both times missed fire 
when the barrel was pointed to his head. 
Having convinced himself, on the latter oc- 
casion, that the pistol was well loaded, he 
received tlic impression that Providence or 
destiny had designed him for some important 
purpose, as his life was so miraculously pre- 
served. Such was the state of mind of this 
young man when borne a prisoner by the per- 
fidious Dupleix to Pondicherry, and there 
paraded about for the sport of a people who 
were little better than their then infamous 
governor. It is easy to conceive how the 
high spirit of Clive chafed under these indig- 
nities ; but his resolute will and fertile genius 
soon found an opportunity to assert them- 
selves : he assumed the disguise of a Mussul- 
man, left the town by night, and reached the 
English fortress of St. David in safety. Well 
had it been for Dupleix and for France that 
the wanderer who so well affected the mien 
and garb of Islam had been fettered in Pon- 
dicherry, or that Labourdonnais’ clemency 
and honour had prevailed, and left the young 
clerk in Writers' Buildings," *at Madras, 
until commercial success, dismission, ov suicide 


had prevented him from interfering in the 
field of war with the ambition of the governor 
of Pondicherry, and the genius of French 
conquest. 

When Clive arrived at St. David's, he, of 
course, found only occasional employment for 
his pen ; he was in distress, utterly penniless. 
The indignation of the garrison against the 
French was great, and every man thought of 
the sword. Clive requested an appointment 
as ensign in the company's service, and his 
desire was granted. Thus began his military 
career, and, like another great hero, whose 
deeds in India afterwards won for him im- 
mortal renown — the Duke of Wellington-— 
Clive began the routine of his profession by 
attention to the minutest things, acquiring the 
detail of discipline, and the rules of war, and 
forming his soldiers upon his own ideal model 
of drill and duty. Before he entered the ser- 
vice ho gave proof of his audacious courage 
by a protracted and desperate duel with a 
military ruffian, whose insults had cowed the 
civilians at the fort, but which were no sooner 
directed to Clive than the vaunting desperado 
was made to feel that he had provoked a man 
of lofty and unconquerable spirit. When ho 
entered the company's military service he 
was twenty-one years of age. In this posi- 
tion he must at present remain in our narra- 
tive, until other events have passed, and new 
transactions bring him once more upon the 
stage of action. 

Fort St. David was situated only twelve 
miles south of Pondicherry, and was one of 
the most important places held by the com- 
pany in India. Beside the fort — a compre- 
hensive phrase, which expressed, not only the 
fortifications and barracks, but the English 
town — there was a large native town called 
Cuddalore, inhabited by native merchants and 
bankers ; there were also several large vil- 
lages, and a country territory more extensive 
than that owned by the company at Madras. 
Cuddalore was an imposing and important 
place. Three sides of the town were towards 
the land, and were defended by walls and 
bastions ; the fourth side was open to the sea, 
but a river flowed between it and a high 
sand -bank, by which the river was separated 
from the ocean. The agents at Fort 8t. 
David took upon themselves the government 
of English interests along the Coromandel 
coast, performing the functions of the late 
presidency of Madras. 

Dupleix resolved to reduce Fort St. David, 
and thereby conquer the whole coast of Coro- 
mandel. On the 19th of December, a force 
consisting of about one thousand nine hundred 
men, exclusive of officers, marched out from 
Poiidiclmrry against the English settlement. 
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About two hundred of this little army wore 
Gafifres from Madagascar, trained by Labour- 
donnais ; the rest were nearly all Europeans, 
but a few were sepoys, and a troop of cavalry 
was included in the full muster. Fortunately 
many of the English and loyal natives of 
]\Iadras fled thence to St. David’s, when they 
perceived that Dupleix had resolved to violate 
the treaty of Labourdonnaia ; these swelled 
the numbers able to defend the fort to more 
than three hundred men ; one hundred, how- 
ever, were topasses. The English hired two 
thousand natives, a dismal looking brigade, 
armed with spears and shields, swords and 
matchlocks, bows and arrows ; these men 
were called “ peons.” To these peons muskets 
were distributed, which, Avith the matchlocks 
already possessed by them, changed the j)ro- 
miscuouB and comparatively harmless Ai*ma- 
ment into one of some unity and efficiency. 
These natives were placed upon the walls and 
bastions of GucUlalore ; the English and to- 
pnsses occupied Fort »St. David. The Eng- 
lish also applied for assistance to the nabob, 
who, anxious to avenge his signal defeat by 
the French at Madras, promised an ** army,” 
if the English would bear half the expense. 
This the British gladly accepted. The French 
arrived, after a deliberate march, before the 
fort, and took up an advantageous position, 
Avhich they had no sooner done, than the 
nabob’s army, numbering ten thousand men, 
appeared in sight. The French retreated, 
pursued by the combined forces, and losing 
one hundred and thirty-tAVO Frenchmen, killed 
and Avounded, of AA^hom, hon^ever, only tn^elve 
were slain. After that discomtiture, Dupleix, 
persevering and sanguine, and relying much 
upon his diplomatic address with the native 
powers, made overtures of a friendly nature 
to the nabob, and Avhile thus amusing him, 
without Availing for any formal arrangement 
of friendship, he resolved to attack the Eng- 
lish by sea. Ilia plan involved a surprise 
upon the Cuddalore portion of the defences. 
The scheme was well laid. The flotilla set 
out, every man confident of success ; but a 
storm arose, and compelled the boats to put 
back. Having failed in conciliating the nabob, 
Dupleix sent troops into his territory, hoping 
thus to keep the army of his highness occupied 
in defensive movements, Avhile another French 
force attacked Cuddalore. In accomplishing 
the first part of this plan Dupleix’s troops 
committed scandalous excesses, which infu- 
riated the nabob against the French nation, 
toAA^ards which his previous resentment was 
strong. At this juncture Dupleix received 
a great accession of strength After the 
storm which scattered the ship! of Labour- 
donnids, four of the finest of them made for 


Acheen to refit; having accomplished that 
object, they returned. The nabob aa-bb easily 
persuaded that the reinforcements AA*ere much 
larger, and with that destitution of honour so 
characteristic of the natives of India, he 
changed sides and became the ally of the 
French. This circumstance revived the 
hopes of Dupleix, Avho described himself as 
apprehensive of the nabob’s army blockading 
Pondicherry by land, and an English fleet 
arriving in time to blockade it by sea. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 13th of March, 1747, a 
French force approached St. David’s. The 
English auxiliaries skirmished and fell back ; 
the French forced the passage of the river, 
and took up the position it had occupied Avhen, 
on the previous occasion, the approach of tho 
nabob’s army compelled a retreat. At this 
juncture the fugitive English fleet was descried 
making for the roads. The French retreated, 
and, according to Ormc, the retreat was almost 
a flight. Dupleix, fearing that his ships would 
bo captured, ordered them from Pondicherry 
to Goa. Thence they continued their flight 
to the Mauritius, Avhere they found three 
other royal ships, and the Avhole prepared to 
strengthen themselves for operations against 
the fleet Avhich had arrived to the aid of the 
English. 

The English naval reinforcement consisted 
of five mcn-of-Avar, under Admiral Griffin, 
and the squadron which had so ingloriously 
evaded Labourdonnais. Admiral Griffin 
having, as senior officer, superseded Captain 
Peyton, Avho previously held command of 
the squadron already in those seas, at once 
urged a course of acti\dty. Having raised 
the siege of St. David’s, he proposed carrying 
the Avar into the ports of the enemy, and ex- 
pressed his intention to organize an expedition 
against Pondicherry itself. Tho land forces 
of the garrison of St. David’s Avere at the same 
time augmented by reinforcements from Eng- 
land, composed of a few soldiers Avho came 
out Avith Admiral Griffin, a detachment of four 
hundred sepoys, sent from Tellicherry, and 
from Bombay one hundred European soldiers, 
tAA’o hundred topasses, and one hundred se- 
poys. Thus the sepoys trained in Western 
India Avere coming into service, although no 
hope Avas then entertained that they would 
ever become so Avell disciplined, or so exten- 
siA'^ely employed as was afterwards the case in 
the com}>any’s history. Dnrij)g the remainder 
of the year one hundred and fifty English 
soldiers arrived in different detachments, giv- 
ing strength to tho garrison such as it had 
never before possessed. At the opening of 
the year 1748, Major Lawrence arrived Avitli 
the commission of commander -in-chief of the 
company’s forces in India. 
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Nothing was done by Admiral Griffin 
against Pondicherry, notwithstanding his 
denlonstrations of activity. He remained in 
the road of St. David’s and sent out his 
lighter ships as scouts to watch the coast. 
The French fleet at the Mauritius received 
orders from Dupleix to convey reinforcements 
and money to Madras, avoiding an action 
with the English, but risking it in order to 
accomplish the object. 

In the month of June the French fleet 
approached St. David’s, as if to attack Ad- 
miral Griffin, but skilfully evaded doing so, 
made for Madras, landed the reinforcements, 
and again fled to Mauritius. Griffin set sail 
in fruitless search of them. Professor Wilson, 
in one of his notes to Mill, gives the following 
account of the way in which the admiral’s 
conduct was subsequently arraigned in Eng- 
land. and his own explanation : — “ Admiral 
Griffin, on his return to England, was brought 
to a court-martial and suspended the service, 
for negligence in not having stood out to sea 
upon first receiving information of the enemy’s 
approach ; by doing which, it was argued, he 
might have frustrated the object of the French 
squadron, if not have brought them to action, 
lie published an appeal against the sentence, 
grounding hU defence upon his having missed 
the land-wind on the day before the squadron 
was in sight, in necessary preparations to 
strengthen his own ships for an encounter 
with what his information represented as a 
superior force, by which he expected to be 
attacked.” While Griffin was in pursuit of 
the French fleet, Dupleix, ever active, vigilant, 
and cxploitful, resolved to attack St. David’s 
before the admiral could beat back through 
the moiisoou. He accordingly sent a fresh 
expedition against Cuddalore. French writers 
agree in awarding praise to the gallant and 
skilful manner in which Major Lawrence 
conducted the defence. He made a feint of 
abandoning the garrison, and the French were 
thus seduced to approach the walls rather 
tumultuously ; but while applying the scaling 
ladders Lawrence opened a destructive Are of 
cannon and musketry, which caused havoc 
and dismay ; the French throwing away 
their arms in precipitate flight Lawrence 
was not in a condition to pursue them into 
the plain ; he contented himself by making 
fresh dispositions against renewed attack. 

The government of England resolved to 
throw fortli more power upon the eastern 
theatre of the war. The means adopted to 
retrieve the losses incurred in India are thus 
described by an eminent historian : — Niue 
ships of the public navy, one of seventy -four, 
one of sixty-four, two of sixty, two of fifty, 
one of twenty guns, a sloop of fourteen, a 


bomb-ketch with her tender, and an hospital- 
ship, commanded by Admiral Boscawen ; and 
eleven ships of the company, carrying stores 
and troops to the amount of 1400 men, set 
sail from England towards the end of the year 
1747. They had instructions to capture the 
island of Mauritius in their way ; as a place 
of great importance to the enterprises of the 
French in India. But the leaders of the 
expedition, after examining the coast, and 
observing the means of defence, were de- 
terred, by the loss of time which the enter- 
prise would occasion. On the 9th of August 
they arrived at Fort St. David, when the 
squadron, joined to that under Griffin, formed 
the largest European force that any one 
power had yet possessed in India.” 

Dupleix had improved the interval with 
his usual foresight and indefatigable zeal. 
Ho had laid in stores of all kind in Pondi- 
cherry and Madras ; the fleet from Mauritius 
had already landed there a large supply of- 
silver when with the reinforcements it had 
evaded Griffin. Dupleix, in his own account 
of his feeling at the time, written years 
afterwards, stated that he knew the nabob 
would desert him as soon as he saw tho 
English armaments, and he resolved to make 
the best use of an alliance which was certain 
so soon to terminate.* The English at Fort 
St. David were urgent for active measures 
against Pondicherry, and they mustered a 
considerable body of troops which, with tho 
fleet under Admiral Boscawen, it was believed 
must speedily reduce it. 

Little more than two miles south-west of 
Pondicherry there was a fortified town called 
Ariancopang, to which the French of Pon- 
dicherry could retire if hard pressed there. 
It was deemed desirable to capture this sub- 
sidiary place, and little opposition was 
expected. The English had no means of 
obtaining plans of the fortifications, and they 
were wholly without information as to the 
resources of the garrison. An assault was 
ordered, and was repulsed in such a manner 
as was not flattering to the spirit of the sepoys 
and. topasses in the British service, and who 
immediately formed a repugnance to the 
expedition. Batteries were erected, but tho 
guns of the enemy were served with rapidity, 
precision, and valour. The French, so justly 
celebrated in war for their skilful defence of 
fortified places, highly deserved such repu- 
tation in this instance. Their sallies were 
conducted with daring valour, superior enter- 
prise, and military knowledge. On the occa- 
sion of a desperate and successful sortie, the 
English comraander-in-chief was borne away 
from the trenches in spite of the exertions of 
♦ Mimoir pour Dupleh. 
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his soldiers. At last, what the valour and 
wisdom of this small body of Frenchmen had 
BO well preserved was lost by accident — the 
powder magazine exploded. The garrison 
immediately blew up the defences, and re- 
tired to Pondicherry, strengthening the force 
which Dupleix there possessed. Although 
the approaching season, when the rains would 
render all warlike operations impossible, de- 
manded haste, the English, with that fatal 
want of promptitude by which they have so 
often suffered in war, tarried five days re- 
pairing the fortifications, instead of leaving 
the task to the small garrison intended for its 
occupation. They then advanced to Pondi- 
cherry. When before that renowned place 
they continued their slow tactics, and their 
measures were as timid as dilatory. The 
trenches were opened at nearly twice the 
usual distance, although there was nothing 
in the position of the place to require such 
a departure from the custom of sieges then 
recognised. When the trenches were formed, 
after much delay, it was found that they were 
so far off, the batteries could make no impres- 
sion on the town. The cannons and mortars 
of the fleet were nearly useless, and in truth, 
although Dupleix himself was fVightened, the 
besieged laughed their besiegers to scorn. 
The intrenchments were carried slowly, cau- 
tiously, and awkwardly, to within eight hun- 
dred yards of the wall, and then it was found 
that a morass obstructed the workmen. It 
was at the same time discovered that at 
another side of. the town from which no 
approaches were made, the works might have 
been carried to the foot of the glacis. The 
batteries erected on the edge of the morass 
were silenced by the superior cannonade of 
the enemy. 

A whole month had now been wasted, and 
nothing had occurred in the result of so much 
labour but disgrace. A couneiji of war was 
called, which wisely determined to abandon 
the siege, for the English were incapable of 
conducting it ; their gunners were no match 
for the French, and the stormy season was at 
hand, when the ships would be driven away, 
wreck and loss of life occurring, as in the case 
of the fleet of Labourdonnais. 

When the English retired, Dupleix made 
much noise about his exploits, VTiting to 
France, to the Great Mogul, and to all the 
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petty princes far and near, declaring that few 
victories were ever obtained where the dispro- 
portion of force was so great. All Pondicherry 
was in transports ; their joy was brilliant as 
a Bengal light. Probably had the gallant 
Lawrence not been captured, there would have 
been cause for mourning. The result upon 
the interests of Franco was greatly to enhance 
them ; upon those of England they were de- 
pressing. So speedily do Eastern peoples 
forget the effects of achievements gone by, 
that all the prestige of English valour passed 
away, and they were once more looked upon by 
the natives as essentially unwarlike, although 
personally brave, — as having vast resources, 
but not knowing how to make use of them. 

Matters were in this condition when news 
arrived, in November, 1748, of the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which put an end to the war, 
and placed the two parties in India in statu 
quo ante helium. The English restored their 
late dearly -bought conquest, and received, 
possession of Madras. Dupleix did all in his 
power to keep up the old spirit of irritation : 
he gave out that the French gave the English 
back Madras to show their charity and to 
prove that the cause of quarrel did not lie with 
him. This appeared to the natives as primd 
facie true, and they wondered at the magna- 
nimity and generosity of Dupleix. The 
English he taunted with their imbecility, 
reminding them that, but for events in 
Europe, he would have driven them out of 
India. Their operations by sea he derided as 
much as those by land, and the natives were 
generally of his opinion. Still somehow, by 
degrees, an impression gained way among the 
Indian chiefs that the English had an irresist- 
ible power somewhere, that, however incom- 
petent to carry on wars in India, yet their 
proceedings elsewhere influenced. Indian af- 
fairs so signally that no other European power 
made eventually successful war upon them. 
These impressions were fluctuating, as events * 
raised one party or the other before the ob- 
servers, whose keen eyes were ever directed 
to any change in the relative power of the 
different European interests on the peninsula. 

Such were the facts and results of this 
brief war, which, however, only proved to be 
the preliminary of future conflict, as the first 
shock of the earthquake is often but the portent 
of a coming desolation. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

ENGLISH CONQUEST OF THE CARNATIC— WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE RESUMED-^ 
CONTINUATION OF THE STRUGGLE TO THE RETURN OF CLIVE TO ENGLAND. 


The treaty of A5x-la-ChapelJe did not long 
secure peace between the English and French 
in India. From the first, it was felt to be a 
hollow truce. Mr. Mill, always severe upon 
his countrymen, attributes to them the hrst 
act of indirect hostility in their armed inter- 
ference at Tan j ore ; but this is not just, for it 
was notorious that Dupleix was enraged by 
the peace, and made no secret of his intentions 
to drive the English out of India, to possess 
himself of the whole Carnatic,* and to found a 
French dominion in Southern India. The re- 
storation of Madras was made with the worst 
poBsildc grace, and the French seldom met the 
English without pi:edicting that the time was 
at hand when the governor of Pondicherry 
would rule the Dcccan. The English were 
re vented from settling down into peaceful 
abits of trade by the menacing position and 
vaunting language of Dupleix. It was im- 
possible for the English, after the experience 
of the late war, to disband their native forces 
and send home their European troops, while 
the French president retained his, sedulously 
strengthened his positions, as if preparing for 
w^ar, and while yet surrendering Madras, and 
conforming to the terms of the recent peace, 
was opening new intrigues with the native | 
chiefs of the same character as those which 
led to so much conflict during so many years. 
The aim of this ambitious and mischievous 
man was the same after the peace as during 
the war : his thirst for conquest and glory 
was not slaked ; he still hoped, by the same 
means as he had already used, to achieve the end 
he had so long contemplated. The English 
determined to foster alliances, and to strengthen 
their own position. 

The first event which broke the calm on 
the eastern shores of the peninsula after peace 
was proclaimed was an alliance with Syajeef 
or Sahujee, prince of Tanjore, on the part of 
the English. This prince had been deposed 
by his own brother, a common incident of 
Indian history, lie invoked the aid of the 
English, and, in return, offered to them the 
fjprtress and district of Devi-Cotah, well placed 
on the banks of the Colaroone. As soon as it 
was known at Colaroone that an English expe- 

* The reader, by turniug to the geographical portion 
of this work, will find much assistance in tracing the 
course of the contending armies, an aasistance without 
which any acconnt of these eonqnesta Aiist be acarcely 
intelligible. 

t Mill, Murray, and others call him Sahajee. 


dition was preparing at Tanjore, Dupleix af- 
fected great horror of the ambitious projects 
of the English. They took means indirectly 
to inform him that the place they desired to 
obtain was of value for trading purposes only, 
and they urere not about to wrest it from its 
legitimate sovereign, but to conquer it, as his 
ally. Dupleix pretended that it was necessary 
for him to seek a counterpoise to English 
power in another direction, in consequence of 
this movement, whereas he had secretly been 
planning the measures already, which he repre- 
sented as forced upon him by English ambition. 

In April, 1749, tho Rajah of Tanjore set 
out from Fort St. David's, accompanied by an 
English force consisting of four hundred and 
thirty Europeans and one thousand sepoys. 

I Tho late war had brought this latter descrip- 
I tion of force into use as an important arm of 
Indo-European armies. The artillery attending 
this brigade was only eight small pieces, four 
of which were mortars : there was, however, 
a battering -train sent by sea. The land force 
was under tlio command of Captain Cope.* 

After a march of ten miles, the ]3ritish 
arrived before Devi-Cotah, meeting no re- 
gular force, but annoyed by a guerilla warfare 
throughout the march. This expedition was 
managed still worse than tlie siege of Pondi- 
cherry, ill the war so lately concluded. No 
communications were kept up with the fleet, 
on board of which was the heavy ordnance, 
and although only four miles distant, the army 
was ignorant of its position. Several shclfs 
were thrown at the town from a distance which 
rendered them harmless. The besiegers re- 
treated, and returned to St. David’s after as boot- 
less an expedition as ever an army undertook. 

Tho shame of this affair so affected the 
restored English government of Madras, that 
they determined upon another expedition, 
which M^as sent under Major Lawrence by 
sea. Admiral Boscawen commanding the 
flotilla. Mr. Mill thus noticed the motives 
and feelings prevailing at Madras, in ordering 
the new attempt upon the coveted prize : — 
They exaggerated the value of Devi-Cotah; 
situated in the most fertile spot on the coast 
of Coromandel; and standing on the river 
Colaroone, the channel of which, within the 
bar, was capable of receiving ships of the 
largest burden, while there was not a port 
from MasuHpatam to Cape Comorin, which 
could receive one of three hundred tons : it 

* Mill erroneously assigns it to Migor Lawrence. 
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was true the mouth of the river was obstructed 
by sand; but if that could be removed, the 
possession would be invaluable.** 

The troops were conducted to the place of 
debarkation, from whence the walls of the 
fortifications were battered, until a breach 
was mailo ; but the river flowed between the 
walls and the English, and the passage was 
so commanded from the walls and woods, 
that unless a large portion of the force could 
be pushed over at once, the hope of success 
was small. There were, however, no means for 
the accomplishment of such an object, and the 
second expedition was in danger of failing 
like the first, when a ship-carpenter, named 
Moore, devised a raft by which four hundred 
soldiers were passed over at once. When 
the raft was formed, a new difficulty pre- 
sented itself, it could not be moved across. 
Moore bravely volunteered to swim the river, 
bearing a rope which, fastened to the opposite 
side, would enable the raft to be pulled across. 
To facilitate the accomplishment of this pro- 
ject, a heavy fire was opened which com- 
pelled the enemy to retire some distance; 
the brave fellow swam the flood, and exe- 
cuted his task during the night. The troops 
crossed, the trench was mounted, and the 
place was stormed. This was, however, not 
easily performed, and through the rash con- 
duct of Olive, the future hero of India, many 
valuable lives were lost. He led the storming 
party. At the head of some Europeans, fol- 
lowed by seven hundred sepoys, he showed 
the most daring intrepidity, but advancing 
too fiercely he was separated from his men, 
who, being without orders, were thrown into 
confusion, and nearly all cut to pieces. Clive 
escaped unhurt, after passing through the 
most imminent dangers. 

Major Lawrence, whom Lord Macaulay 
describes simply as a sensible man, devoid of 
the attributes of a great soldier, acted at Devi- 
Gotah, as well as in his other enterprises, in 
a manner worthy of higher commendation 
from the great reviewer. He led his whole 
force across, and, with a skill in which Olive 
was at that time deficient, he carried the 
place, almost without loss. The reigning 
rajah offered to concede to the English the 
fort and the surrounding territory, if they 
would abandon the cause of his brother, in 
w'hose name they made war. To the dis- 1 
grace of the British they accepted the over- 
ture. Mill says that but for Admiral Bos- 
cawen, they would have surrendered him into 
the hands of the actual rajah. Orme, how- 
ever, gives a totally different account of the 
whole transaction. The only redeeming feature 
in the affair was, that a small allowance for the 
deposed rajah wae exacted by the victors. 
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Th^ conduct of the English was such that 
while the French had no pretence to complain 
of it, both the rajahs had. The English had 
been the ally of the man against whom they 
had made war for a bribe which they coveted, 
and when they found him ready to bestow 
as much, they basely deserted the cause of 
the man on whose behalf they took up the 
enterprise. The only apology for their con- 
duct in that part of their policy was, that his 
representation of the public feeling of the 
people of his lost dominion was false, and 
its subjugation would have involved much 
cost and loss of men. The errors, politically 
and morally, into which the English fell in 
their conduct with the rival nabobs of Tan- 
jore were not such as they had often incurred 
previously, but were peculiar to the occasion. 
They were so anxious to make a powerful 
counterpoise to the French, that honour and 
honesty were forgotten; they stuck at no- 
thing,** as a writer more expressive than 
elegant remarked. The English at first 
made mistakes in policy, chiefly from applying 
the principles of international law known and 
recognised in Europe, to people who were 
ignorant of those principles, and who could 
see no propriety or justice in their applica- 
tion when those laws were pleaded or pro- 
posed as bases of treaty, grounds of amity, 
or reasons for redress. But in the short and 
inglorious war with Tanjore, the conduct 
of the English was truly oriental, and, on the 
whole, suffered by comparison, morally, with 
the policy of the reigning rajah. A time had 
now arrived when it was very difficult for 
any European nations to conduct relations 
with the natives, on any principles regarded 
as i-ight and necessary in Europe, although 
all made a show of doing so. ** The situation 
of India was such that scarcely any aggres- 
sion could be such without a pretext in old laws 
or recent practice. All rights were in a state 
of utter uncertainty ; and the Europeans who 
took part in the disputes of the natives con- 
founded the confusion, by applying to Asiatic 
politics the public law of the west, and analo- 
gies drawn from the feudal system. If it 
were convenient to tieat a nabob as an inde- 
pendent prince there was an excellent plea 
for doing so, — ^he was independent, in fact. 
If it were convenient to treat him as a mere 
deputy of the court of Delhi, there was no 
difficulty, — for he was so in theory. If it was 
convenient to treat his office as an hereditary 
dignity, or as a dignity held during life only, 
or as a dignity held during the pleasure of 
the great Mogul, arguments and precedents 
might be found for every one of these views. 
The party who had the heir of Baber in their 
hands, represented him as the undoubted, 
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legitimate, the absolute sovereign, whom all 
subordinate authorities were bound to obey. 
The party against whom his name was used 
did not want plausible pretexts for maintain- 
ing that the empire was in fact dissolved, 
and that though it might be decent to treat 
the Mogul with respect, as a venerable relic 
of an order of things which had passed away, 
it was absurd to regard him as the real master 
of Hindostan.”* 

: The English had begun to understand 
this state of things. What Lord Macaulay 
describes as the views of Dupleix may be said 
of his rivals and enemies at this time, and 
explains the readiness with which in Tanjore 
the English espoused the cause of one brother 
against another in pretension to the rajahlik. 
“ The most easy and convenient way in which 
an European adventurer could exercise sove- 
reignty in India, was to govern the motions, 
and to speak through the mouth, of some 
glittering puppet, dignified by the title of 
nabob or nizam.”f When once the English 
adopted this view of Indian policy, they 
practised it with a success of which their 
Tanjore escapade gave no promise. 

In the transactions thus recorded, Olive 
was a very prominent actor. He had only 
begun his military career when tidings of 
peace between England and France having 
arrived, the conflicts in India were for a time 
stopped, and Madras being restored, Clive 
retired from his temporary soldiering to 
resume his duties in “ Writers* Buildings.*' 
lie could use both sword and pen, but the 
sword best became him. Although historians 
say little of him in connection with the siege 
of Pondicherry — as indeed the records of 
English historians are altogether meagre 
concerning that event — yet Clive greatly 
distinguished himself. His distinction ap- 
pears, however, not to have been for skill, but 
for courage. The same w'as the case in the 
war with the Rajah of Tanjore, for which he 
volunteered as lieutenant from his desk at 
Madras. Both before Pondicherry and in 
Tanjore, he w^as remarkable for the influence 
Jie gained over the sepoys, the excellent dis- 
cipline to which he brought them, and the 
readiness with which they followed him into 
danger, where he constantly and recklessly 
placed himself. #He understood the sepoys 
better than any other man at that time in 
India ; he had a remarkable capacity for dis- 
cerning their feelings, and a knack of winning 
their confidence; as he said afterwards, “I 
twined my laurels round the prejudices of 

* ^tieal and Biitariad Bttojfi / eontribuied to the 
hiditiburgh Bevievf* By Thomss Babingtea Macaulay. 
Bssatf on Clive. 

t Ibid. 
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the natives.** It does not appear that he had 
analyzed the springs of those prejudices, or 
penetrated the philosophy of the native re- 
ligions ; but as conscience did not prevent 
him accommodating himself to their super- 
stitions, there was no barrier between him and 
them, such as usually exists where an officer 
is scrupulous in religious matters. A friend 
of his, named Hallyburton, who probably set 
Clive the example of disciplining the natives, 
and who possessed great talent as a regi- 
mental officer, was shot dead by one of his 
own sepoys, to whose prejudices he had given 
unconscious offence. This produced a deep 
impression on the sensitive heart of Clive, and 
seems to have impressed him with the neces- 
sity of going any and every length with the 
peculiarities of the native mind. It was 
Clive's policy from the beginning to put 
much confidence in such . native officers as 
appeared to him to possess military talents, 
and through them he exercised more influence 
over the natives than by direct intercourse 
with them. All, however, w'hether officers 
or soldiers, adored him for his heroism, and 
they conceived at once a pride in following 
a leader who always chose the path of peril, 
and assumed the most imminently dangerous 
position for himself. After the short war 
with Tanjore, Clive again returned to his 
desk, and probably would have remained in 
pursuit of commerce, notwithstanding his 
military taste and his recent daring exploits, if 
new events had not called him again to arms. 
Lord Macaulay at once describes the con- 
dition at this time of the man, and the empire 
whose fortunes he was destined to influence 
so signally, in a single paragraph : — “ While 
he was w-avering between a military and a 
commercial life, events took place which 
decided his choice. The politics of England 
attained a new aspect. There was peace 
between the English and French crowns ; but 
there arose between the English and French 
companies trading to the East a war most 
eventful and important, a war in wdiich the 
prize was nothing less than the magnificent 
inheritance of the house of Tamerlane." 

It is true that the ensuing war was in iU 
ultimate results for the possession of all those 
regions over which TamerlAne once rode 
upon the tide of conquest ; but the immediate 
conflict was for ascendancy only in a single 
province of the many territories which made 
up the mighty empire of the sovereigns of 
Hindostan. His lordship is virtually correct 
in describing the war as between the two 
European companies, although in fact, Du- 
pleix, in spite of his company, or by misre- 
presentations designedly made, so far as he 
had their consent, strode over the land in the 

£ B 
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love of conquest, with the morbid desire 
for military glory peculiar to a Frenchman, 
and with all the animosity prevalent in those 
days in the minds of the French towards 
England. 

The unfortunate expedition of the English 
to Tanjore strengthened the influence of 
Dupleixwith the native princes, and enabled 
him, with some show of reason, to assure the 
French company that the English were bent 
upon aggrandizement, in order to counteract 
which it was necessary for him to make 
extensive native alliances, to weaken the 
power and influence of native rulers friendly 
to the English, and, should occasion arise, to 
assert the supremacy of the French nation by 
arms. The French company vrere appre- 
hensive of the policy of Dupleix and the 
power of England. They desired to enrich 
themselves by trade, and by territorial re- 
sources, acquired gradually and as peacefully 
as possible. They wished by trick and treaty 
to get hold of the lands which lay nearest to 
their factories, but dreaded warlike expenses, 
and protested tliat above all cares committed 
to Dupleix, stood the responsibility of break- 
ing peace with the powerful English. The j 
government of France sympathised with the | 
company, with which (as was shown in a pre- 
vious chapter) it was identified in a manner 
more closely than the English, or any other 
European government, was with the Eastern 
trading company which they respectively 
supported. The French king knew that 
however slow to arm the English were as a 
nation, they were still slower in laying down 
their arms when once taken up in war ; and 
his majesty, through the company, enforced a 
policy of peace with the Engllsii, but gradual 
and safe encroachment upon the natives. 
Dupleix, however, continued in a subtle and 
ingenious manner to turn all his instructions 
from home to his own purposoe, and while 
affecting to be very amenable to his govern- 
ment and the French company, to act inde- 
pendently, and carry on step by step his 
projects for ousting the English, and becoming 
lord of Southern India. 

The time at length arrived for the new era 
of conflict, and, for the English, of strangely 
mingled reverses and victories, until their 
chequered fortunes assumed the character of 
a great and deeply interesting romance, made 
actual by the interposition of afl-powerful 
destinies. . Lord Macaulay describes the oc- 
casion of the approaching struggles, and the 
policy which availed itself of such occasion, 
in the following manner : — ‘*In the year 1748 
died one of the most powerfid of the new 
masters of India, Nizam -ool-Moolk, viceroy of 
the Deccan. His authority descended to his 
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son, Nazir Jung. Of the provinces subject to 
this high functionary, the Carnatic was the 
richest and the most extensive. It was go- 
verned by an ancient nabob, whose name the 
English corrupted into Anaverdy Khan. 
But there were pretenders to tiie government 
both of the viceroyalty and of the subordinate 
province. Mirzapha Jung, grandson of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, appeared as the competitor 
of Nazir Jung ; Ohunda Sahib, son-in-law of a 
former nabob of tlie Carnatic, disputed the 
title of Anaverdy Khan. In the unsettled 
state of law in India, it w^as easy for both 
Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib to make 
out a claim of right. In a society altogether 
disorganized, they had no difficulty in finding 
greedy adventurers to follow their standards. 
They united their interests, invaded the Car- 
natic, and applied for assistance to the French, 
whose fame had been raised by their success 
against the English in their recent war on the 
coast of Coromandel. Nothing could have 
happened more pleasing to the subtle and 
ambitious Dupleix. To make a nabob of the 
Carnatic, to make a viceroy of the Deccan, 
and to rule under their names the whole of 
Southern India, this was indeed an attractive 
prospect. Ho allied himself wdth the pre- 
tenders, and sent four hundred French sol- 
diers, and two thousand sepoys^ disciplined 
after the European fashion, to the assistance 
of the confederates. A battle was fought; 
the French distinguished themselves greatly. 
Anaverdy Khan was defeated and slain. His 
son, Mohammed Ali, who w^as afterwards 
well known in England as the nabob of Arcot, 
and who owes to the eloquence of Burke a 
most unenviable immortality, fled with a 
scanty remnant of his army to Triohinopoly, 
and the conquerors became at once masters 
of almost every part of the Carnatic.” 

It is not necessary in this history to trace 
the conflicts which followed. The fortunes 
of the various native^ princes concerned 
changed rapidly as the scenes in a dibrama, 
but amidst all these changes the genius of 
Dupleix triumphed, and wherever the French 
fought they maintained the reputation for 
gallantry which their nation had acquired 
throughout the world. In the various tests 
to which their bravery was put, their officers 
did not particularly distiiguish themselves, 
and their chief leaders were sometimes incom- 
petent. Dupleix himself avoided all exposure 
to danger, alleging that the smoke and noise 
of battle were unfavourable to his political 

* This is an exaggeration of the number of sepoys by 
several hnndreds, but there was a Oaffre foree which had 
landed at Fendicherry attadied to the expedition, which 
brought the number of black troops up to one thousand 
nine hundred. 
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speculations. He, however, provided scope 
for the courage of his countrymeu, if not 
ambitious of displaying his own. 

Nazir Jung was skin by a chief who had, 
with his followers, betrayed their ruler. The 
Deccan fell into the hands of Mirzapha Jung. 
The conquerors entered Pondicherry in tri- 
umph. They were received with demonstra- 
tions of joy and honour unbounded. Not 
only did the cannon thunder their welcome 
as became such scenes and such victories, but 
the sacred name of religion and of its Author 
were invoked as sanctioning the intrigue and 
cruelty by which the results were brought 
about; public thanksgivings were observed 
in the churches, and even the Portuguese 
could not celebrate a Te Beum after some 
sanguinary atrocity more heartily than the 
French of Pondicherry did on this great oc- 
casion. It was in the capital of French India 
that the new nizam was installed in his grand | 
office of viceroy or soubahdar of the Deccan, 
a circumstance not only flattering to the vanity 
of Duplcix, but calculated to cement his power 
and increase the prestige of France. In the I 
public procession, Duplcix sat in the same j 
palanquin with the soubahdar, and took pre- 
cedence of all the nabobs, rajahs, and petty 
princes who came in the train of the great 
viceroy. The t^rench governor was declared 
governor of southern India, from Cape Oo- 
morin to the Kistna river, and was oppointed 
» to the command of seven thousand cavalry, 
one of^tho highest honours conferred by a 
native prince. The French mint was jjro- 
claimcd as exclusively authorised to coin 
money for circulation in the Carnatic. Du- 
plcix amassed riches. The money and jewels 
which he received as presents, were estimated 
at more than a quarter of a million sterling 
in value. The revenues he derived person- 
ally could not be computed, as there were 
few sources of revenue open to the viceroy in 
which he had not some part. 

The nizam’s death, which occurred soon 
after his elevation, afforded an opportunity to 
Dnpleix still further to enhance his authority, 
by nominating another prince to the viceregal 
throne. The influence of the European ad- 
venturer became boundless, and he used his 
influence arbitrarily, arrogantly, and harshly. 
Some of his acts 'were unnecessarily and wan- 
tonly vain-glorious,others were politic although 
boastful. Amongst the most signal displays 
of his power and love of glory, was the erec- 
tion of a pillar where he had efiected the tri- 
umph of Mirzapha over Nazir Jung. The 
four sides of this column bore, in four different 
languages, an inscription proclaiming his tri- 
umph. Around the spot where this monument 
of his achievements stood, a considerable town 


was built, to which he gave the name of 
Du]deix Fatehabad, which means ** the town 
of Dupleix's victor}*.” 

The English sent a few troops under Major 
Lawrence to thwart or check the progress of 
the French, but ostensibly to resist the in- 
vaders of the legitimate viceroy and nabob, 
whom they continued to recognise. It was 
one of the chief modes of displaying hostility 
on the part of the two rival European powers 
to take opposite sides in all disputed succes- 
sions, and as there was nearly always a dis- 
puted succession somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of their settlements, there was of 
consequence a perpetual contravention by 
intrigue, or military succour supplied to the 
native parties in contention. Major Lawrence 
was so disgusted with his allies that he aban- 
doned them as impracticable; the French 
more than once were obliged to leave their 
friends on the same grounds, but the pertina- 
cious and untiring policy of Dupleix, together 
with his tact and flnosse, enabled him to re- 
store amity between his soldiers and their 
allies. The retirement for a time from India oi 
the brave and indefatigable Major Lawrence 
facilitated the designs of Dupleix, and ren- 
dered his military ascendancy more complete ; 
for Lawrence was the only man in India ca- 
pable of assuming a large command, although 
he was indifferently supported, and poorly re- 
warded both by the authorities in Madras and 
London. Clive had not gathered military 
experience, but in him was genius adequate 
to the great task of retrieving all that was 
lost, and asserting for his country a power 
and influence in India which the wildest 
dreams of her most imaginative sons never 
conceived. 

The desperate affairs of Mohammed Ali at 
last demanded some efforts on the part of the 
English different from the feeble demonstra- 
tions they had previously made. Although 
nabob of the Carnatic, his own patrimonial 
ten-itory was small, and Trichinopoly, its chief 
stronghold, was in daily danger of falling 
before the siege of the rival nabob, and the 
French. Upon the districts of Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly both competitors had fixed their 
attention as the centres of their respective 
influences and claims of authority and power. 
The accounts given by writers on Indian 
affairs of the pretensions and rights of the 
competing nabobs, are very contradictory. 
Mill professes to rest his account upon Orme, 
but his statements of Orme’s opinions do not 
agree with that writers own representations 
of the views he held"; and it is scarcely of 
sufficient importance to the general En^ish 
reader to analyze the evidence of the com- 
parative ckims of Mohammed AU, and Ohunda 
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Babib, and of tbe right of either to be inde- 
pendent of tbe ]\[ogu], even if it were prac- 
ticable to unravel so intricate a skein of 
treachery and intrigue. Dr. Wilson says : — 

“ The Hindoo princes of Tanjore and Tricbi- 
nopoly had never been subdued by the lilogul, 
and although at times compelled to purchase 
the forbearance of the Mohammedan states of 
Bejaporo or Golconda, they had preserved 
their independence from a remote date. The 
expulsion of their native princes was owing to 
domestic dissensions, which transferred Tan- 
jore to a Mahratta ruler, and gave Trichino- 
poly to a Mohammedan. The latter was a 
relic of the Hindoo kingdom of Madura, and 
according to original authorities, Ohunda Sahib 
obtained possession of it, not under the cir- 
cumstances described by the European writers, 
who were avowedly ill-informed of the real 
merits of the case, but by an act of treachery 
to his ally Minakshi Amman, the reigning 
queen, whose adopted son he had zealously 
defended against a competitor for the princi- 
pality — grateful for his support, and confiding 
in his friendship, the queen gave him free 
access to the citadel, and he abused her con- 
fidence by making himself treacherously mas- 
ter of the fortress.*** 

To reduce Trichinopoly was now the work 
of Chunda Sahib, and the prince offered to 
resign on terms to the French. The English 
interposed and insisted that, instead of this 
arrangement, Chunda Sahib should be recog- 
nised as nabob of the Carnatic, Moliammed 
Ali retaining Trichinopoly, The French 
answered with insolent contempt; and the 
tardy English, whose minds seemed full of 
confusion at the magnitude of the events 
passing around them, made some determina- 
tion to resist. The allied army of Chunda 
Sahib and the French advanced to Arcot, 
contrary to the advice of Dupleix, who re- 
commended the nabob to march upon Trichi- 
nopoly itself, while yet the hesitating English 
were dubious what course to pursue. An 
English force, under Captain Gingens, left 
Fort St. David to intercept, or at all events 
harass, the enemy. The sahib had encamped 
his forces on the great road between Trichi- 
liopoly and Arcot, when the En^ish came up 
with him, and made dispositious for battle. 
The chief force of the British was sepoys, and 
there was also a body of Caffres, deserters 
from the French, and from the Dutch, who 
also had employed this description of soldiers. 
Some of these were natives of Mauritius, 
others of Madagascar, and various other blacks, 
not natives of India, were comprised under 
tbe general designation. Tbe English com- 

* ** Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya:'* 
Journal oft^e Botfol Asiatic Society, vol. iii. p. 199. 
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mander called a council of war, in which an 
action was opposed by some ; those who were 
for attacking the enemy differed widely in 
their opinions as to how the attack should be 
carried out. The time consumed in dispute, 
and the anxious manner of the English officers, 
dispirited the troops, particularly their own 
countrymen, who went into action without 
that manifestation of daring spirit character- 
istic of Englishmen. The battle being begun 
the enemy replied with a spirited fire, and 
advanced to meet their assailants boldly. The 
native troops and Caffres in English pay fought 
well ; but the English soldiers turned and fied, 
leaving their native allies to do battle alone. 
No attempts to rally the English were success- 
ful, not even the derision of sepoys and Caffres 
could move them to return to their duty, and 
the battle was lost. The exultation of the 
enemy was accompanied by tokens of supreme 
contempt for the beaten English ; their sable 
comrades were equally prompt to upbraid 
them with their cowardice. It is but just to 
the English nation to say that only a few of 
the Europeans in the detachment were British : 
they consisted, fur the most part, of Germans, 
Swiss, and Dutch, French and Portuguese 
deserters ; all these, except, perhaps, the 
Dutch, were in awe of the French, whose 
reputation for discipline and hiilitary science, 
together with the late splendid victories of 
themselves and their allies, had spread an 
impression amongst all nations in India, save , 
only a portion of the English, that they were 
invincible. The British retreated, and took 
post on the high road near Utatoa, but again 
fled upon the approach of the enemy. Once 
more the English drew up in order of battlo 
at Pechoonda, but a third time fled before the 
foe, and, as from the previous encampment, 
without firing a shot. The conduct of the 
European portion of the British was thoroughly 
dastardly, and the officers were without in- 
fluence or authority who commanded that 
portion of the troops. Most of the officers 
newly arrived from England proved worthless. 
The officers of the company’s forces were in- 
ferior to those of the royal army as men of 
intelligence ; their manners entitled but few 
of them to be received as gentlemen by their 
companions in arms in the royal forces : but 
they were more adventurous, and were better 
fitted for Indian campaigning every >vay. 
General intelligence, with commanders at that 
time, when opposed to native armies, was not 
important; knowledge of native character, 
especially in war, aptness to take advantage of 
every turn on the field with rapidity, con- 
tempt for mere numerical superiority, and, 
above all, promptitude in an enemy's presence, 
were the essential qualities, which tbe com- 
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pany'B officers possessed in a much greater 
degree than their comrades of the royal forces. 

Having thus abandoned the country to their 
pursuers, the fugitive British found themselves 
in comparative safety under the walls of 
Trichinopoly. Ghunda Sahib and his Eu- 
ropean coadjutors pursued, but not with suf- 
ficient rapidity. Ghunda was too leisurely in 
his military movements, being fonder of the 
pomp of war than of its action. On his arrival, 
he withdrew from the side of the town where 
the company’s forces were encamped, and in 
the opposite direction laid siege to the place. 
There is no ascertaining the strength of this 
army. Dupleix, after his return to France, 
described the native army alone as thirty 
thousand men. M. Law, by whom the French 
were commanded, stated, in his work entitled 
Plainte de Chevalier Law, centre Sienr 
Dupleix, that at no time did the entire force 
before Trichinopoly exceed eleven thousand 
eight hundred and sixty, of whom only six 
hundred were Europeans, and that, when 
afterwards a detachment was sent from that 
army to relieve Arcot, only six thousand six 
hundred and eighty men remained to conduct 
the siege. Mill says he is much more inclined 
to believe Law, as Dupleix was “ one of the 
most audaeious contemners of truth that ever 
engaged in crooked politics.” At all events, 
the siege was so feebly conducted that, had 
the English beneath its walls shown the least 
enterprise and courage, the enemy could not 
have maintained it for many days. M. Law, 
in his vindication of himself, declared that he 
had no means to conduct the siege, no batter- 
ing guns, no heavy cannon fit for guns of 
])osition,and that he had been three months be- 
fore the place before any material of war suit- 
able to his position reached him. If these 
statements bo correct, they add much lustre 
to the honour, ability, and valour of the few 
Frenchmen wdio kept the power of Mohammed 
Ali at bay, and compelled the English to re- 
main crouching under the city walls. M. 
Law threw the blame of the delay in making 
a capture of the place to the intrigues of 
Dupleix, who had entered into correspondence 
with Mohammed Ali, and secured his assent to 
deliver up the city, so that he (M. Law) was 
sent, not to besiege, but to receive it ; Dupleix 
relying rather upon the dexterity and pro- 
foundness of his own schemes than upon the 
chivalry and skill of his soldiers. 

During the delay and incompetency of the 
French, the English officers were actively en- 
gaged in quarrelling with one another as to 
the respectability of themselves personally, and 
of the royal and the company’s armies com- 
paratively. As commanders of men they were 
paltry and powerless ; they had not even that 


quality in which Englishmen are so seldom 
deficient, and which soldiers express by the 
the rough word pluck.” It was not only in 
that branch of the English army in India that 
such a spirit prevailed : Major Lawrence had 
found it an insuperable obstacle to his own 
efficient command, and declared that the 
British officers were objects of supreme con- 
tempt to their native allies. At Madras, St. 
David's, and elsewhere, the state of things 
was the same. The fighting qualities of the 
English were dormant, because the officers 
sent from home were not chosen for their 
military qualities, but for reasons pertaining 
to party, or to family interest. The necessity 
of taking and of defending the besieged city 
became, at last, obvious to both armies, for its 
situation gave it a relative importance to ihe 
war which could not be overlooked long oven 
by the incompetent persons then holding 
power in the English interest in that part of 
India. Mr. Mill describes it thus: — ”The 
city of Trichinopoly, at the distance of about 
ninety miles from the sea, is situated on the 
south side of the great river Gavery, about 
half a mile from its bank ; and, for an Indian 
city, was fortified with extraordinary strength. 
About five miles higher up than Trichinopoly, 
the Gavery divides itself into two branches, 
which, after separating to the distance of 
about two miles, again approached, and being 
only prevented from uniting, about fifteen 
miles below Trichinopoly, by a narrow mound, 
they form a peninsula, which goes by the name 
of Seringham; celebrated as containing one 
of the most remarkable edifices, and one of the 
most venerable pagodas, in India ; and hence- 
forward remarkable for the struggle, consti- 
tuting an era in the history of India, of which 
it was now to be the scene.” 

During these events, Clive was once more 
active, and in a manner calculated to give him 
that experience which he required. When 
the troops were sent out to intercept or annoy 
the sahib, Clive, then twenty -five years of 
age, was appointed to an office partaking both 
of the civil and military : he was made com- 
missary of the forces, with the rank of captain. 
He was witness of the shameful flight of his 
countrymen at Volcondal, but was not in a 
position to do anything to retrieve that disaster. 
He brought up, from time to time, the rein- 
forcements, contributed something to their dis- 
cipline, became thoroughly acquainted with 
the country w'hence he drew supplies for the 
forces, obtained useful information for the 
authorities at St. David’s and Madras, was 
brought more into connection with them, so 
as to gain their confidence and learn their 
peculiarities. He was thus made acquainted 
w'ith the ahs of provisioning an army, and 
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also with the mode of organizing resources, 
which task, to a considerable extent, devolved 
upon him. By his frequent and intimate con- 
verse or correspondence with all the author- 
ities, military as well as civil, concerned, he 
was ablo to penetrate the weak points of 
British policy and arrangement, and to discern 
who were the weak men by whom vigorous 
measures were impeded or marred. In a short 
time, he gained such experience as enabled 
him to request, to obtain, and, with reasonable 
grounds of confidence, to undertake, the re- 
sponsibility of a separate command, and to 
verify the high opinion always expressed of him 
by the noble-minded and valiant Lawrence. 

According to Mill, the idea of relieving 
Trinchinopoly by a diversion originated with 
the authorities at Fort St. David or Madras. 
Sir J. Malcolm, with more probability, attri- 
butes the idea to Clive ; and Lord Macaulay 
endorses that view. Clive, according to these 
authorities, pressed upon the attention of his 
superiors the danger to which Trichinopoly 
was exposed, and the consequences that would 
ensue upon its fall, and requested to be allowed 
the command of a detachment, by which, 
threatening Arcot, he might compel the allies 
to raise the siege of the endangered city. This 
request was complied with, and, from that 
moment, the tide of fortune turned, and made 
1751-2 years to be ever memorable in Indian 
history. 

The advance of Clive upon Arcot, and its 
capture, is one of those stories in history which 
is related nearly in the same way by all his- 
torians. Every writer, whether fragmentary 
or voluminous, repeats the preceding narrator 
of this .transaction. The most condensed and, 
at the same time, graphic account is that of 
Dr. Taylor, although partly copying Mill 
verhatim et literatim : — ** His force consisted 
of two hundred Europeans and three hundred 
sepoys, commanded under him by eight offi- 
cers, six of whom had never been in action. 
His artillery amounted only to three field 
pieces, but two eighteen pounders were sent 
after him. On the 31st of August, 1751, he 
arrived within ten miles of Arcot ; it was the 
day of a fearful storm ; tliunder, lightning, and 
rain more terrific than is usual, even in India, 
seemed to render farther advance imprac- 
ticable; but Clive, aware of the impression 
such hardihood would produce on oriental 
minds, pushed forward in spite of the elemental 
strife. Daunted by his boldness, the garrison 
abandoned both the town and citadel, the 
latter of which Clive immediately occupied, 
giving orders that private property should be 
respected. As a siege was i^oon to be ex- 
pected, he exerted his utmost diligence to 
supply the for^ and made frequent sallies to 
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prevent the fugitive garrison, who hovered 
round, from resuming their courage." 

Mr. Mill describes the result in the following 
words: — *'In the meantime Chunda Sahib 
detached four thousand men from his army at 
Trichinopoly, which were joined by his son 
with one hundred and fifty Europeans from 
Pondicherry ; and, together with the troops 
already collected in the neighbourhood, to the 
number of three thousand, entered the city. 
Clive immediately resolved upon a violent 
attempt to dislodge them. Going out with 
almost the whole of the garrison, he with his 
artillery forced the enemy to leave the streets 
in which they had posted themselves; but 
filling the houses they fired upon his men, and 
obliged him to withdraw to the fort. In 
warring against the people of Hindostan, a 
few men so often gain unaccountable victories 
over a host, that on a disproportion of num- 
bers solely no enterprise can be safely con- 
demned as rash ; in this, however, Clive ran 
the greatest risk, with but a feeble prospect 
of success. He lost fifteen of his Europeans, 
and among them a lieutenant ; and his only 
artillery officer, with sixteen other men, was 
disabled. Next day the enemy was reinforced 
with two thousand men from Vellore. The 
fort was more than a mile in circumference ; 
the walls in many places ruinous ; the towers 
inconvenient and decayed; and everything 
unfavourable to defence ; yet Clive found the 
means of making an effectual resistance. When 
the enemy attempted to storm at two breaches, 
one of fifty and one of ninety feet, he repulsed 
them with but eighty Europeans and one 
hundred and twenty sepoys fit for duty ; so 
effectually did he avail himself of his feeble 
resources, and to such a pitch of fortitude had 
he exalted the spirit of those under his com- 
mand. During the following night the enemy 
abandoned the town with precipitation, after 
they had maintained the siege for fifty days. 
A reinforcement from Madras joined him on 
the following day ; and, leaving a small garrison 
in Arcot, he set out to pursue the enemy. 
With the assistance of a small body of Mah- 
rattas, who joined him in hopes of plunder, he 
gave the enemy, now greatly reduced by the 
dropping away of the auxiliaries, a defeat at 
Arni, and recovered Conge veram, into which 
the French had thrown a garrison, and where 
they had behaved with barbarity to some 
English prisoners ; among the rest two wounded 
officers, whom they seized returning from Atcot 
to Madras, and threatened to expose on the 
rampart, if the English should attack." 

Mill’s account of the force detached from 
the sahib's army at Trichinopoly does not 
agree with the narrative of Monsieur Law, in 
which he professed confidence. According to 
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the chevalier, five thoueand two hundred and 
eighty men were withdrawn from hie army 
for eervice at Arcot. Clive returned to Fort 
8t David at the close of the year. As soon 
as the enemy learned that he had left Arcot, 
they collected their forces and marched into 
the company’s territory, where they committed 
great ravages. Both Madras and Fort St. 
David had been nearly denuded of troopSi to 
enable Clive to take the field against Arcot. 
Some troops afterwards arrived in these for- 
tresses ; but they were dispatched as rein- 
forcements to Clive, so that when the enemy 
began their raid into the company's territory, 
there were no means of making head against 
them. In this emergency, Bengal supplied 
some soldiers, native and European, and Clive 
was not long in augmenting these by levies in 
his own presidency, so that by February he 
was able to go out against the invaders. The 
principal portion of the troops at Arcot made 
a junction with him, and he found himself at 
the head of a small but, in hia hands, formid- 
able force. As soon as he approached the 
enemy, they broke up their camp, but intended 
to turn their retreat to account by making a 
sudden assault upon Arcot, the residuary 
garrison of which was not by any means suf- 
ficient to man its defences. 

At every period in Anglo-Indian history, 
there has been a sufficient number of sepoys and 
their officers in the English pay, corrupt or dis- 
loyal, to endanger the garrisons or enterprises 
of the British in most conjunctions of great 
danger. It was so in this instance. Two native 
officers had agreed to open the gates to the 
enemy ; the plot was discovered, and the traitors 
seized. Accordingly, when the army of the sa- 
hib came before Arcot, not finding their signals 
answered, they concluded that they were them- 
selves betrayed by those whom they trusted. 
Little confidence existing among natives, even 
when religion, and native land, might be 
supposed to biud them most together, it was 
a natural inference, in a vrar of succession, 
when the people were not much interested in 
either side, to suppose that the officers had 
made a double treason for a double profit. 
The sahib's army retired ; but Clive was then 
on his way to Arcot to prevent the step 
which the sahib contemplated, and wdiich his 
keen mind had anticipated. The enemy, know- 
ing of his approach, prepared a surprise. 
Clive having heard of their retreat, naturally 
concluded that they would elude him ; and 
was therefore astonished when the guns of 
the sahib opened with a funous cannonade 
upon his advanced guard, in a situation afford- 
ing serious advantage to the assailants. A 
battle began, and Olive soon found that his 
opponents had mastered all their forces, and 


that the effort waa one of a deaperate natare, 
the hope of altering the fortunes of the war to 
the disadvantage of the English, being con- 
centrated upon that action, which continued 
all day with unremitting fury. 

Clive felt that the artillery power of the 
enemy was so great, that unless it could be 
seized he must next day be defeated. At 
ten at night he detached a party for that pur- 
pose. The night was unusually dark. By a 
detour, the detachment came upon the rear 
of the enemy’s park ; silently approaching the 
spot, no surprise being apprehended by the 
enemy, the infantry and artillerymen at that 
post were instantly overpowered, and either 
slain or driven away. The army of the sahib 
immediately dispersed, disheartened, and 
holding the name of Clive in terror. The 
boldness, suddenness, and judgment of the 
enterprise had invested it in native apprehen- 
sion with something of the mysterious ; and 
Clive was regarded by the lower orders as 
endowed with supernatural power. 

As soon as this event terminated, Clive was 
ordered to Madras. This step was impru- 
dent, as the enemy might have once more 
gained heart by his absence. The French 
troops were, however, recalled at the same 
moment to Pondicherry, in ignorance of 
Clive's withdrawal; and without such a 
point d^appui as the French afforded, the 
sahib could not have re-collected bis de- 
moralized men. The object of the recall of 
Clive to the presidency, was to send him and 
his troops to Trichinopoly, where, from what 
had already transpired, there W'as <really 
nothing to fear. 

The conduct of Clive was appreciated at 
Madras, and the fame of his heroism spread 
over all India. 8till the remarks of Lord 
Macaulay are undoubtedly an exaggeration, 
when he says of the feeling at Fort St. 
George, ** Olive was justly regarded as a man 
equal to any command." His loi’dship, however, 
conveys what is obviously true, when be ex- 
presses the opinion, " Had the entire direc- 
tion of the war been entrusted to Clive, it 
would probably have been brought to a speedy 
close. Bat the timidity and incapacity which 
appeared in all tlie movements of the Eng- 
lish, except when he was personally present, 
protracted the struggle. The Mahrattas mut- 
tered that his soldiers were of a different race 
from the British whom they had met elsewhere." 
Their opinion was certainly reasonable, and 
the circumstances which made it so were con- 
nected with the system of favouritism which, 
instead q£ a just and patriotic recognition of 
merit, influenced all royal military appoint- 
ments; and the insolence, contempt, and 
neglect with which officers of superior merit 
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in the company’s service were treated by the 
traders, amongst whom there existed an en« 
vious and yet arrogant feeling towards all 
professional men. 

During these events, Olive showed not only 
the audacity of courage for which he had 
during several years received credit, but at- 
tributes of a liigher order of soldierhood were 
conspicuously displayed. He proved himself 
to be remarkably subordinate to authority. 
Mr. Mill, and Lord Macaulay following Mr. 
Mill, represent this as surprising, seeing that 
his youth was so turbulent. Sir John Mal- 
colm and Dr. Hayman Wilson affirm that the 
subordination of bis military conduct, not- 
withstanding his frequent disagreement in 
opinion with official superiors, was in harmony 
with the habits of his earlier years. Sir John 
Malcolm severely criticises the expression of 
Mr. Mill ; and the learned professor of San- 
scrit at Oxford observes : — “ There is nothing 
in the history of his adolescence to warrant 
the application (of the term turbulent); he 
seems to have been stubborn and dogged 
rather than turbulent." His ambition was 
animated by a passionate patriotism ; and liis 
jealousy for the glory of his country was 
united to a policy statesmanlike and wise. 
This was exemplified in his destruction of the 
pillar of Dupleix, when, in his career of victory, 
he arrived at the place where that monument 
was erected. He felt that it was an insult to 
his country, and therefore razed it ; but he 
also judged that so long as it remained a me- 
morial of French prowess and success, it 
would influence the superstitious natives to 
respect the power of France. Not satisfied 
with destroying the proud column, he swept 
the city itself from the face of the earth, 
and by this decisiveness, filled the imagination 
of the Asiatic soldiers of both armies with 
ideas of his boldness, comprehensiveness, and 
invulnerability, as well as with |i fatalistic no- 
tion that victory sat upon the banners of the 
English, while the day of French glory had set. 

When Clive was ready to take the field 
against the French and Chunda Sahib, who 
still remained before Trichinopoly, Major 
Lawrence arrived from England, and, as 
senior officer, assumed the command. Law- 
rence was probably not a politician, but he 
w'as well acquainted with the politics of the 
Carnatic and of the whole Deccan ; he was a 
man of shrewd sense, and great penetration of 
character. Asa soldier, he was fit for high com- | 
mand; and, had he served in any army where ! 
promotion went by merit, he would not have 
ranked as a major, while he commaaded, with 
ability and good service to his country, armies 
in the field. Clive was delighted at the arrival 
of Lawrence, as so few of the English officers 


were competent for any portion of responsi- 
bility ; he had also a high sense of the military 
capacity and personal excellence of the major, 
which feeling was reciprocated by the senior 
of the two gallant friends. Both were in- 
capable of jealousy, and exulted in each 
other’s glory ; so that it would have been 
difficult to find two persons of great talent 
more likely to co-operate efficiently. 

While Clive was preparing his forces at 
Fort St. David’s for the relief of Trichinopoly, 
the rajah sought assistance from Mysore, 
whence a largo army was dispatched to his 
aid, accompanied by a strong division of 
Mahratta mercenaries, which had already 
served with Clive in the neighbourhood of 
Arcot. According to the Chevalier Law, the 
French and allied army did not then amount 
to more than fifteen thousand ; this statement 
was confirmed by the French Company, but 
Dupleix informed the French public that it 
was nearly twice the number. Whatever its 
force, it held its position firmly in spite of 
the Mysore and Mahratta auxiliaries of Mo- 
hammed Ali. Such was the position of things 
when the army under Lawrence marched 
against the besiegers. Dupleix ordered Law 
to intercept this force, which was impossible, 
as that gallant man, already embarrassed by 
the impracticable orders of Dupleix, had ex- 
tended his force to keep up an effectual 
blockade, in the hope of starving the be- 
sieged ; so that his Hues were, to use his own 
language, ** weak at all points," and only by 
his superior tactics could he deceive the My- 
sore chief as to his actual numbers and actual 
weakness. He urged Dupleix to organize the 
means at Pondicherry of intercepting Law- 
rence, assuring him of the utter incapacity of 
his exhausted force to deal with his numerous 
foes. Dupleix, arrogant and deficient in mili- 
tary science, renewed his orders, which were 
of course not obeyed, because impossible. 
The result was, that the little army of Law- 
rence arrived to the relief of the beleaguered 
city. The French removed their forces to 
the island of Seringham, against the wishes of 
Chunda Sahib, who believed whatever Du- 
pleix said as to what ought to be done in the 
circumstances. The French burned alarge por- 
tion of their baggage and munitions. Ormesays 
that stores of provisions were also thus con- 
sumed, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the Rajah of Mysore or the English. The 
chevalier, who knew best, and wrote like a 
man of truth and honour, declares that he had 
no stores of provisions — that his supplies were 
small, and he was becoming apprehensive of 
extremities. 

Anxious to carry matters with his usual 
rapidity, Olive suggested to Lawrence that it 
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would bo dosfnble to place a diviaion of bio 
army at the other side of the Oolaroone, 00 
that onpplieo to the French might be effectn- 
ally intercepted. Lawrence pointed out the 
danger of dividing bio army, lest each might 
in turn be attacked and overpowered. Never- 
theless he believed that, if in GHve*s hands, 
the measure would be carried through, and 
he gave him command of a division of his 
army to accomplish the proposed task. Olive 
executed the commands imposed upon him, 
or rather exercised efficiently the discretion 
confided to him, for Lawrence allowed him to 
take his own course. The measures of Olive 
were soon proved to be necessary, for Dupleix 
dispatched D'Auteuil with a powerful force 
and large convoy for the relief of the gar- 
rison at Seringham. Olive interposed on 
D'Auteuil's line of march, who, afraid to meet 
the conqueror of Arcot, retired into a fort 
whither Olive pursued him, capturing the fort, 
garrison, and commander, with all the provi- 
sions and munitions of war intended for Law. 
Lawrence, meantime, cannonaded Seringham 
with such judgment and effect, that the French 
greatly suffered, and, in addition, hunger be- 
gan to inflict its miseries. Ohunda Sahib's 
soldiers deserted in large numbers. The 
Maliratta legions did not like to fight against 
Clive, and w»ent over to him in bodies. 
Ohunda Sahib at last threw himself upon the 
mercy of the King of Tanjore, who had also 
become an ally of Mohammed Ali. The Tan- 
joro general gave his sacred promise of pro- 
tection, but no sooner had the sahib entered 
the camp than he was placed in irons. While he 
was thus situated, the French surrendered, 
prisoners of war, to Major Lawrence. There 
then arose disputes among the Mysorean, 
Mahratta, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly chiefs, as 
to the custody of the sahib. Major Lawrence, 
to deliver him out of their hands, proposed his 
confinement in an English fort. The rajahs 
retired to take this proposition into consider- 
ation, but the cruel King of Tanjore ordered 
the captive to be assassinated, and so settled 
the debate. Dupleix charged Major Law- 
rence with the murder, which the false- 
hearted Frenchman knew well was an act 
impossible to the brave and good man upon 
whom ho sought to fix so infamous an impu- 
tation. The French East India Company 
charged Dupleix with the intention of im- 
prisoning the unfortunate nabob, and making 
himself, or causing himself to be made, by 
his influence at the court of Delhi, soulmhdar, 
or viceroy of the Deccan. Dupleix, how- 
ever, was in possession of the fact, that the 
nabob intended to break faith with him as 
soon as his English and native enemies were 
mastered. Thus cruelty and deceit prevailed 
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amongst all the authorities in die Deccan, and 
prepared for that breaking up 4 md recasting 
of sdl the governments there, which eventually 
ensued. 

While affairs were proving so disastrous 
to the French throughout the Carnatic, the 
industrious and crafty Dupleix was, never- 
theless, carrying on vast intrigues in another 
direction. In his plots with the various 
claimants for the viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
he acted through an agent named Bussy, 
a man almost as cunning and unscrupulous os 
himself. . The Mogul refused to recognise the 
French protigi for the viceroyalty, and con- 
ferred the title and authority on Gazee-ood- 
Deen, eldest son of Nizam -ool-Moolk, and the 
legitimate heir of the coveted post. The 
competitor of Gazee was Salabat Jung, 
who was in possession, and refused to sur- 
render his honours. The incursions of the 
Mahrattas so enfeebled and harassed the 
Mogul empire, that the padishaw was un- 
able to enforce what he had commanded, 
and the intrigues of Bussy were so cunning 
and so constant, that Salabat Jung held his 
honours ; while Dupleix, through his satrap 
Bussy, virtually ruled the Deccan, and in- 
directly exercised extensive influence over the 
Mogul. This great influence might have 
contented his ambitiop, but as the Carnatic 
was a part of the Deccan, he considered 
nothing secure until the whole of the region 
so designated was at his feet. Unfortunately 
for the peace of India, and of the English, 
the subtle genius of Dupleix found scope, 
and out of the very materials of defeat, he 
evoked renewed influence. 

W’hen Major Lawrence had won Trichino- 
poly, he was preparing to march through the 
province, and subject all opposition before 
Mohammed Ali. lie urged that prince to 
muster his forces and accompany him, but 
was astounded to find that Mohammed had, 
unknown to his English ally, gained the 
alliance of Mysore by promising to give to 
the rajah the city of Trichinopoly, when the 
French were driven away. This promise, 
Mohammed, of course, never intended to per- 
form, but now the Mysore rajah, at the head 
of twenty thousand men, deinanded its fVil- 
filment. The Mahrattas, too, had been led to 
entertain hopes that it should be given to 
them, both by the possessor, and by the 
promised possessor. They now demanded 
that the Rajah of Mysore should surrender 
his claim to them as a reward of their ser- 
vices, indemnifying himself how he could; 
and, at the some time, they intimated to the 
actual sovereign, (hat the true construction of 
bis promises to them was that they should 
have the city. Mohammed refused to fulfil any 
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promise, pleading that extreme necessity jus- 
tified promises which there was no intention 
of performing — a plea, the force of which his 
tormentors felt, becanso it accorded with their 
own principles, but they were not therefore' 
the more ready to mitigate their demands. 
The chief of Mchinopoly at last persuaded 
the Mysorean chief to accept Madura, with 
the promise of receiving Trichinopoly also 
within two months. He pretended to accede, 
but went away resolved upon revenge. Major 
Lawrence advised the president of Madras to 
deliver up the city to the chief of Mysore, or 
else to seize him and the Mahratta leader 
until security was taken that they would not 
join the French. The company's represen- 
tatives did nothing, the only thing which 
appears to have lain within the scope of their 
talents. 

Dupleix was at once made acquainted with 
all these transactions, and from that hour 
resolved to make another effort to regain 
ascendancy in the Carnatic. He opened cor- 
respondence with all the aggrieved ]>artic8, 
and had the audacity to correspond secretly 
with Mohammed All himself. His offers to 
them all were most alluring, and so timed 
and put in such form, as to make it their 
obvious policy to keep his secrets and pre- 
pare to betray one another when the oppor- 
tune moment for so doing should arrive. 

In consequence of his intrigues, as well as 
those set on foot directly by the disappointed 
allies of Mohammed, the standard of revolt 
was raised in various districts under the 
government of the ill-starred prince, whose 
victories were as disastrous as defeats, and 
even more dishonourable. Gingee was con- 
sidered a strong place, and the governor re- 
fused to render allegiance to Mohammed Ali. 
The English undertook to reduce it, and for- 
tune once more forsook their standard. The 
garrison consisted chiefly of Frtoch soldiers, 
and the English considered its capture would 
put an end to the war in Mohammed Ali's 
dominions. This was the opinion of the 
civilians by whom Major Lawrence and Cap- 
tain Olive were overruled. Lawrence expos- 
tulated in vain: he pointed out a really 
feasible plan of procedure ; but the heads of 
the traders at Madras and Fort St. David 
were turned with success, and they issued 
orders with a self-confident air, as if by their 
wisdom all had been accomplished, which 
only the talents and experience of Lawrence, 
and the genius of Olive, had achieved. The 
repulse of the English at Gingee was so 
signal, that the predictions of Major Law- 
rence were fulfilled. The Fsenen gained 
hearty and the feeble natives began once 
more to .believe ' that they could conquer. 


Dupleix, although badly sustained from home, 
found means to reinforce the troops at Gingee, 
so as to enable him to operate in the field. 
He, in fact, organized another army, and sent 
them under the walls of the astonished 
English of Port St. David. The approach 
of the French to that place was anticipated 
at Madras, and one hundred Swiss were sent 
by sea to strengthen it. These men were 
sent in open boats, contrary to the advice 
of Lawrence, whose opinions were overruled 
by the self-confident, pragmatical, and in- 
competent council: the result was another 
painful fulfilment of Lawrence’s predictions — 
the boats and troops were oaptnred by a 
French man-of-war. Dupleix, cognizant of 
the intention of his enemies, and calculating 
upon their infatuated ignorance and conceit, 
took his measures accordingly, and with suc- 
cess. This was the first direct violation of 
the treaty of peace between the two countries. 
Hitherto the French and English only met in 
hostility as the allies, and acting under the 
ostensible orders, of contending native chiefs ; 
in capturing English boats and troops, he 
assumed to make war upon England without 
the orders or acquiescence of his government, 
which afterwards held him responsible for his 
conduct. 

Major Lawrence went forth against the new 
army, by which English territory was entered 
with hostile intent at a time of peace between 
the two nations. His force was chiefly from 
the nabob's army, consisting of a division of 
four thousand men. He had, in addition, a 
brigade consisting of four hundred Europeans 
end one thousand seven hundred trained 
sepoys. The French were greatly inferior iu 
numbers, but superior in quality. They had 
about the same number of regular infantry, 
and consisting of the same proportions of Eu- 
ropeans and sepoys ; but the European force 
in the English service was made up chiefly of 
mercenaries. Duploix's European infantry were 
not wholly French, but were chiefly recruits 
lately sent out, and were physically inferior to 
the Europeans in English pay ; but they felt 
that they were fighting the Imttles of their 
own nation, w'hich gave them an ardour such 
as the mercenaries in the English ranks could 
not feel. The French had a rabble of native 
adherents ; but only a few were enrolled as 
soldiers. Making up for the disparity iu this 
respect, the French had a fine regiment of 
cavalry, numbering five hundred men. Tlie 
nabob’s troops with the English consisted 
partly of cavalry, but of the worst class. 
Major Lawrence offered battle, which was not 
accepted ; l^ut, making a feint of retreating, 
he hired on his vain-glorious Miemies. The 
battle w^as short and dedsive: the Frendi 
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were signally defeated ; but the nabob’s ca- 
valry would not pursue, but, instead, plun- 
dered the French camp. The energy and 
akill of Lawrence were displayed with striking 
effect in this action, and he was seconded by 
his friend and lieutenant, Oliye, with his usual 
splendid military ability. 

As the Mysorean general hovered about 
Trichinopoly, Lawrence could not follow up, 
in the direction he wished, the victory he bad 
^gained, nor could he spare troops from his 
little army for separate services. The ever- 
daring and inventive Clive undertook, with 
two hundred undisciplined European recruits, 
4md such natives as he could muster, to capture 
the fort of Covelong, defended by the French. 
He collected some natives, and formed of them 
two sepoy companies of one hundred men 
each ; and with this small detachment repaired 
to Covelong. The European recruits were 
morally and physically inferior : the sepoys were 
wholly ignorant of the use of arms. A shot 
tired from Covelong killed one of the Europeans, 
when they all took to flight. Clive, with the 
utmost difficulty, succeeded in inducing them 
to return to their duty. Siege was laid to the 
fort; but the sentinels being alarmed by a 
loud discharge of artillery, fled and hid them- 
selves : one of them was found, after diligent 
search, concealed in a well. Clive remon- 
strated, persuaded, rallied them on their 
timidity, appealed to their manhood, and, by 
his own ex|traple, roused in them the sense of 
manliness, so that they became courageous, 
well-disciplined, and ready to dare whatever 
their leader's example pointed out as due to 
honour and duty. Probably, no band of timid, 
unsoldierly men were ever made so much of 
in so short a time, or made to perform so 
much. During this time, he was ill from the 
effects of fatigue, anxiety, and the climate. 
The French garrison surrendered, and Clive oc- 
cupied it with a portion of his small force, some- 
what augmented by deserters from the French, 
und men of a similar stamp to those he com- 
manded when they first came under hia plastic 
hand I Scarcely had he taken posses3ion, when 
a. French force was sent from Chingleput, to 
BUGcour the garrison, ignorant of its capture. 
Clive laid an ambush, and, by one volley, 
placed one hundred French sol- 

diers, he then charged them, killing and wound- 
ing many and capturing three hundred. The 
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rest fled panic-struck, hotly pursued by their 
prompt assailant to the gates of Chingleput. 
To this place, reputed at the time to be one 
of the strongest fortifications in India, he laid 
siege. His artillery was very inadequate; 
but he effected a breach, and was about to 
storm it, w'hen the French commander capi- 
tulated, on being allowed to retire with his 
men. After these events, Clive returned to 
Madras, where the incapable men who had 
thwarted him so ofteu, regarded it as a great 
honour for him to be made the object of their 
commendations and attentions. His health 
now obliged him to seek repose, for his late 
achievements, inferior in ability and activity 
to none of his previous ones, were performed 
in weakness and suffering. He mari:ied a lady 
named Maskelyne, sister to the astronomer 
royal, of scientific notoriety. Macaulay de- 
scribes her as handsome and accomplished,” 
and adds, ” her husband’s letters, it is said, 
contain proofs that he was devotedly attached 
to her.” Very soon after they had received 
the congratulations of their fi:ieDds upon their 
marriage, they embarked for England, where 
Clive arrived after an absence of ten years, 
several of which were spent with renown to 
his country and himself. He had redeemed 
her fallen military reputation in India, 
humbled the gifted Dupleix, repressed French 
power in the Deccan, saved, with his coad- 
jutor and friend, Lawrence, the Carnatic, at 
all events for the time, from becoming a French 
province, and filled India and Europe with 
the fame of his bravery and military resources. 
His departure from India was an irreparable 
loss to the English, as they were soon made 
to feel. Indeed, both before he left India and 
subsequently, wherever he or Lawrence wais 
not, defeat and shame attended the English 
name from the arrival of Dupleix at Pondi- 
cherry. It is customary for writers to give 
all the glory .to , Clive, who knew the worth of 
Lawrence too well to accept it. When, on the 
young hero’s return, the directors of the East 
India Company offered him ” a sword set with 
diamonds,” he nobly refused to accept it unless 
Lawrence received one of equal or superior 
value. He regarded that fine officer as his 
teacher and benefactor; and tjl^e latter was 
immoderaUly proud and fond of his pupil and 
•protegi. . 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

BRITISH CONQUEST OF THE CARNATIC— FROM CLIVE’S RETURN TO ENGLAND TO 

THE EXPULSION OF THE FRENCH. 


While Clive was reducing forts, getting 
married, receiving jewelled swords at the 
India-honse in London, and enjoying his 
otinm cixm dignitate at Manchester and Mar- 
ket Drayton, Lawrence was bravely battling 
against all odds, ill -supported by the vacil- 
lating English at forts St. David and St. 
George. Dupleix had won over certain 
Mahratta chiefs, who, with three thousand 
men, marched to reinforce his army, which 
was then about to encounter Lawrence at 
Bahoor. On their way, the Mahrattas heard 
that the French were defeated, and that 
Lawrence and Clive were in the field ; they 
immediately marched into the British camp, 
declaring that they would not fight against 
these two heroes, whom the gods favoured, 
but would serve under them against the dis- 
turbers of the peace of Southern India. The 
armies went into what is called in Europe 
winter quarters ; and Dupleix, who had no 
competitor in diplomacy, succeeded in regain- 
ing by that means all the influence of which 
the British had deprived him in the field. 
Mysoreans and Mahrattas declared open 
alliance with the French. The designs of 
Dupleix were penetrated by l^Injor Lawrence, 
and such advice given by him as met the 
necessities of the occasion ; but although it 
belonged to his profession to judge of the 
practical bearing of Duplcix’s new alliances, 
and the company’s civil servants acknow- 
ledged his competency to pronounce an 
opinion, they did not in any case follow it, 
so as to carry out any plan of contravention 
to the schemes of the French director-general. 
Even the advice and commands of Lawrence 
to the officer in authority at Trichinopoly 
were not attended to, the civil officers of the 
company overruling his orders. On one oc- 
casion, Lawrence detected a plot to assassinate 
Captain Dalton, the officer in command of the 
garrison at Trichinopoly, by ' the Mysorean 
general Nunjeragh and the Mahratta chief | 
Marao, and upon assassinating the English 
officer, to seize the city. Lawrence ordered 
Dalton to seize them, as a conference proposed 
by them for their own purposes would affonl 
opportunity. The president and council of 
Madras gave Dalton contrary orders; the 
captain was not assassinated, but the detected 
traitors were left free to carry on all their 
treasons except the seizure of thb city. Mill 
blames the morality of Lawrence’s orders, and 


admits the soundness of the policy ; but it is 
obvious that Mill had not made himself ac- 
quainted with the whole case. Dr. Havman 
Wilson defends Lawrence in the following 
terms: — **In justice to Major Lawrence, it 
must be remarked that this advice was given 
only upon the detection of a plot, set on foot 
by the Mysorean general, to assassinate Cap- 
tain Dalton, and surprise Trichinopoly, thero 
being no open rupture yet even with Moham- 
med All, much less with the English. ’ It 
was on the discovery of this,’ says the Major, 

‘ that 1 proposed Dalton should seize on the 
Maissorean and Morarow, which he might 
I easily have done by a Burprise, as he often 
had conferences with them ; and I must own 
1 thought, in justice, it would have been right 
to have done it, but the presidency were of 
another opinion.”* Never did man pursue a 
policy with more heroic obstinacy than Dupleix. 
Mr. Mill places his conduct in this respect in a 
correct light, when he thus describes Ins con- 
dition, resources, and prospects in 1752: — 

** Dupleix, though so eminently successful in 
adding to the number of combatants on his 
side, was reduced to the greatest extremity 
for pecuniary supplies. The French East 
India Company were much poorer than even 
the English; the resources which they fur- 
nished from Europe were proportionally 
feeble ; and though perfectly willing to share 
with Dupleix in the hopes of conquest, when 
enjoyment was speedily promised, their im- 
patience for gain made them soon tired of the 
war ; and they were now importunately urg- 
ing Diqdeix to find the means of concluding 
a peace. Under these difficulties Dupleix 
had employed his owm fortune, and his own 
credit, in answering the demands of the war ; 
and, as a last resource, he now turned his 
thoughts to Mortiz Ali, the governor of Vel- 
lore. He held up to him the prospect of 
even the nabobship itself, in hopes of drawing 
from him the riches which he was reputed to 
possess. Mortiz Ali repaired to Pondicherry, 
and even advanced a considerable sum ; but 
finding that much more was expected, he 
broke off the negotiation, and retired to his 
fort. The contending parties looked forward 
with altered prospects to the next campaign. 
By the co-operation of the Mysoreans, and 
the junction of the Mahrattas, the latter of 
whom, from the abilities of their leader, and 
* Lawrence's NarraHw^t p. 89. 
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their long experience of European warfare^ 
were no contemptible allies, the French had 
greatly the advantage in numerical force. In 
the capacity, however, of their officers, and in 
the quality of tlieir European troops, they 
soon felt a remarkable inferiority. Lawrence, 
without being a man of talents, was an active 
and clear-headed soldier; and the troops 
whom he commanded, both officers and men, 
appeared, by a happy contingency, to com- 
bine in their little body all the virtues of a 
British army. The European troops of the 
enemy, on the other hand, were the very 
refuse of the French population.'* Lord 
Macaulay, following Mill, and partly adopt- 
ing Dupleix's own account, which is little to 
be relied on, gives a similar picture of the 
helplessness of Dupleix, except as he relied 
solely on his own genius. His lordship 
quotes Dupleix's own expression, that with 
the exception of Bussy he had not an officer 
on whom he could place the least reliance. 
Most of these statements are greatly exag- 
gerated, and some of them totally untrue. It 
suited the circumstances in wdiich Dupleix 
was placed, when defending himself in France 
against the French Company, to declaim 
against that body for its neglect of his requi- 
sitions; but the fact was, its supplies w^cre 
lavisli until it became convinced that he was 
squandering them in wars dangerous to 
France, and contrary to the commercial inte- 
rests of the French Company trading to the 
east. It is astonishingly strange that sucli 
wi*iters as Mill and Macaulay should adopt 
the assertion of Dupleix, that he had no good 
officers ! Did he not persecute the intrepid, 
politic, and gifted Labourdonnais ? Was it 
not by his own unmilitary measures that the 
Chevalier Law, a brilliant officer, was para- 
lysed before Trichinopoly. D'Auteuil, La- 
touch, and other officers in his service, showed 
superior parts, but were rendered powerless 
by the complication of his own schemes, or | 
the genius of Lawrence and Clive. Lawrence, j 
in his own account of the transactions which 
arose out of the fertility of Dupleix's tricks, 
describes the efforts of the French officers at 
Bahoor and Trichinopoly to keep their men I 
up under heavy fire, as most gallant, skilful, 
and honourable. The men sent out to Du- 
pleix w'cre no doubt such as he described 
them — children, thieves, and galley slaves ; 
but he had also fine French regiments, such 
as met the armies of Europe with renown ; and 
he had large supplies of Madagascees, who 
had been thoroughly trained in the Mauritius 
on French principles of drill and discipline, 
and well officered by gentlemen of the French 
army and navy. ^ He had also good engineer 
officers, and artiUery officers, such as the 


French military schools produced. It was 
not of their officers and French soldiers that 
Chevalier Law and other French officers com- 
plained during the discussions which occurred 
in France after the return of Dupleix, but of the 
want of military knowledge and courage of Du- 
pleix himself ; and of the impracticability, in a 
military sense, of schemes which grew out of 
Dupleix's political speculations and alliances. 

^ As to his resources, he had enriched both 
himself and the company's Indian exchequer, 
by his influence over the resources of Southern 
India, and by the great accessions of territory 
he acquired. When Mr. Mill says that the 
French company was poorer than that of 
En^and, he overlooks the fact,* that the 
government of France itself favoured the 
French East India Company, the resources 
of the state having been applied to the 
aggrandizement of the company, until the 
exchequer of France was exhausted, the ex- 
travagance of the company's agents in India, 
and their love of incessant war, having been 
one of the potential causes of that exhaustion. 
The whole history of these transactions shows 
that the estimate formed of Lawrence in the 
above passage by Mill, and copied by Macau- 
la}', Taylor, Murray, and numerous others, place 
his talents below the reality. As to the supe- 
riority of the English officers to the French, 
there is nothing related on Mr. Mill's o\vn 
pages to prove the assertion. There were no 
men up to the period to which the history is 
now brouglit, able to cope with the French 
officers, when Lawrence or Clive were absent. 
Whether in the open fleld or in the defence 
of fortified places, French military science 
w^as in the ascendant in almost every in- 
stance, except when Lawrence or Clive, or 
both, were present by their heroism and abi- 
lity to turn the tide of battle. An aconrate 
and careful examination of the authentic 
documents of the time, French and English, 
will confirm the allegation that the general 
current of modern liistonans, following Mill, 
and more recently Macaulay, have exagge- 
rated or misstated the disadvantages of the 
French. Dupleix emerged from the temporary 
cessation of arms in 1752, consequent upon the 
weather, in a condition to menace the English, 
and sustain the prospect which his ambition 
and hope presented, that with proper manage- 
ment of his native allies he would humble 
the English in the Carnatic, perhaps expel 
them from Southern India, and himself reign 
supreme in the vast and magnificent domi- 
nious of the Deccan. 

In the first week of the year 1753, the two 
armies took the field. The French were 

' * See ebanlers on the IVench Company fbr trading in 
the East. 
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very superior in numbers, especially in ca- 
valry. Five hundred European infantry, 
sixty European cavalry ; two thousand sepoys ; 
four thousand Mnhrattas, nearly all cavalry, 
commanded by Morari Rao, an able officer 
well acquainted with European modes of 
warfare, comprised the French movable 
army, independent of the large forces before 
Trichinopoly. The English army under 
Major Lawrence was composed of seven hun- 
dred European foot -soldiers, two thousand 
sepoys, and fifteen hundred of the nabob’s 
irregular cavalry, who would any time turn 
aside to plunder, however urgent the require- 
ments of honourable war. 

The French showed good generalship, facts 
Again confuting Mr. Mill’s disparagement of 
their officers. They avoided a general action, 
employing their superiority of cavalry in 
cutting off convoys, so that Lawrence and his 
troops were exposed to great fatigue, and 
sometimes he was obliged to march with his 
whole army to ensure the safe arrival of a 
large convoy at its destination. This desul- 
tory war continued until the 20th of April, 
when a letter from Captain Dalton informed 
Lawrence that he had scarcely fifteen days* 
provisions in the magazine of the city. lie 
had made a certain Mohammedan chief his 
storekeeper, and, like the Turkish pashas 
during the war with Russia, so this more 
ancient specimen of Mohammedan officer and 
ruler sold the provisions for his own profit. 
Lawrence determined on marching at once to 
the relief of the place. IJis march was at- 
tended by many casualties. The nabob’s 
troops deserted in great numbers, so did some 
of the sepoys, and even of the Europeans. 
Dupleix’s agents were busy offering better 
pay. Sickness had also made inroads upon 
his force. When he arrived at the place, 
and completed effective garrison arrangements, 
he had so small a force remaining for field 
operations, that the prospect of carrying on 
the war with advantage, without considerable 
reinforcements, seemed very gloomy. His 
European detachment was reduced to five 
hundred men, two thousand sepoys were at 
his disposal, and the nabob attached to these 
infantry forces a division of three thousand 
ill-paid and insubordinate horse. Scarcely 
had Lawrence arrived when French reinforce- 
ments hastened to strengthen Nunjeragh. 
These consisted of two hundred Europeans 
and five hundred sepoys. The forces were 
now relatively such that the French and 
their allies could not capture the place, and 
the EngUsh and the nabob could not raise 
the siege. From 6th of May, 1^53 to the 
11th of October, 1764^ the conflict was sus- 
tained. Lawrence and his troops performing 
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prodigies of valottr, for which he received 
only praise, and that was scantily bestowed 
by his own countrymen in the chief settlements 
of India. 

The most condensed account, and at the- 
same time sufficient in detail, which has ap- 
peared, of these transactions, amongst recent 
publications, is that by Hugh Murray, Esq., 
F.R.8.E. He thus describes the defence of 
Trichinopoly by Lawrence : — “ The major 
was then able to open a communication with 
the southern districts for a supply of neces- 
saries, and obtained some assistance from the 
Rajah of Taiijore, whose alliance, however, 
like that of all Indian princes, wavered with 
every variation of fortune. It became im- 
possible in this scarcity to supply the inha- 
bitants of so great a city as Trichinopoly, who, 
to the number of four hundred thousand in- 
habitants, were compelled to quit the place, and 
seek temporary shelter elsewhere; and the 
immense circuit of its walls was occupied only 
by the two thousand men composing the gar- 
rison. The provisioning of this important 
fortress now became the principal object of 
contest, the entire strength of both sides being 
drawn around it; and the French, with an 
immensely superior force, placed themselves 
in such positions as enabled them to intercept 
completely the entrance of convoys from the 
south. The brave Lawrence twice attacked, 
and, though with very inferior numbers, drove 
them from their posts, and opened the way 
for his supplies. On no former occasion, 
indeed, had the valour of the English troops, 
and their superiority to those of tho enemy, 
been more signally displayed. The garrison, 
however, had nearly, by their own supine - 
DOBS, forfeited the benefit of all these exertions. 
One morning at three o’clock, the guard 
having fallen asleep, the French advanced 
to the assault, applied their scaling-ladders,, 
made themselves masters of a battery, and 
were advancing into the city, when several 
of the soldiers happening to fall into a deep 
pit, their cries alarmed their companions, 
some of whom fired their muskets. ThO’ 
assailants thus conceiving themselves to be 
discovered, made a general discharge, beat 
their drums, and advanced with shouts of 
Vive le Roi. Happily a considerable body 
of British was q^uartered near the spot, wha 
I were immediately led on by Lieutenant Har- 
I rison to such an advantageous position, and 
I directed with so much judgment, that tha 
I foremost of the storming-party were soon cut 
down, the ladders carried off or broken, and 
all of the enemy who had entered, to tha 
number of three hundred and sixty, wera 
made prisonerB. Thus the enterprise, at 
first BO promising, eaused to tliem a loss 
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greater than any sustained by their arms 
during the course of this memorable siege. 
Soon afterwards, however, an Euglish detach- 
ment, being sent out to escort a convoy of 
provisions, was attack^ by a corps of eigh- 
teen thousand natives and four hundred Euro- | 
peana. An inexperienced officer, who had I 
the command, drew up his men in small 
parties at wide intervals. Suddenly Morari 
Eao and Innis Khan, with twelve thousand 
Mysorean horse, advanced with loud shouts 
at full gallop, and charged this ill-constructed 
line. Our countrymen had scarcely time to 
fire one volley, when they found their ranks 
broken by the enemy’s cavalry. Deserted 
by the sepoys, they were left, only one hun- 
dred and eighty in number, without any hope 
of escape; upon which they determined to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. The 
whole were either killed or taken, including 
a company of grenadiers, who had acted a 
prominent part in all the late victories; | 

** Amid these gallant exploits, the siege of 
Trichinopoly was protracted a year and a 
half, during which neither the French nor 
their numerous allies obtained any decisive 
advantage. Mr. Mill considers the object as 
very unworthy of such strenuous efforts ; yet 
it ought to be remembered that the company 
were deciding on that spot the destiny of the 
Carnatic, and perhaps the very existence of 
their establishment in India. To have yielded 
in such circumstances might have realized 
the views of Dupleix, whose boast it had been 
that ho would reduce Madras to a fisliing- 
village.” The same author thus notices other 
transactions, by which the fate of the war 
was more influenced: — Important events 
were meantime taking place at the court of 
the Deccan, where Bussy with his followers 
were dictating or directing every movement. 
This influence indeed he seemed entitled to 
expect, both from the generosity and prudence 
of Salabat Jung, who had been raised by the 
French to hia present lofty station, and by 
them alone was muntained in it against the 
Mahrattas, and Gazee^ood-Deen, whom the 
Mogul had authorised to expel him. The 
latter, however, as he was approaching with 
a prodigious army, died suddenly, not with- 
out suspicion, perhaps unjust, of having been 
poisoned by the adherents of his rival. Sala- 
bat being thus relieved from apprehension, 
the great men around him, viewing with much 
indignation the thraldom of their paster to a 
handful of strangers, urged him to adopt 
measimB for extricating himself from this 
huimliating situatioii; and at their suggestion 
he took certain steps, which were favoured 
by a> temporary absence of Bussyt The pay 
of the troops was withheld, and oa plansiUe 


pretexts they werebrokeniBtodetBchmentB,and 
sent into different quarters^ The foreigner, 
however, on his return immediately reassem- 
bled them, and his own force aided by the 
alarm of a Mahratta invasion, enabled him to 
dictate terms to the soubahdar. He procured 
the discharge of the hostile ministers; and 
takini: advantage of the accumulated arrearo 
demanded, and obtained as a security against 
future deficiencies, the cession of an exten- 
sive range of temtory on the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Orissa, including the Northern 
Gircars. This, in addition to former acquisi- 
tions, gave the French a territory six hun- 
dred miles in extent, reaching from Medapilly 
to the Pagoda of Juggernaut, and yielding a 
revenue of £856,000.” 

Thus, while a war in the Carnatic drained 
the exchequer of Pondicherry, Dupleix and 
bis accomplice, Bussy, took care by their 
power at the court of the Deccan, to acquire 
territory, and receive far more than sufficient 
to compensate any sueb drain; while the Car- 
natic itself was, in the prospective policy of 
Dupleix, soon to belong to France, and Eng- 
land, utterly vanquished, would be compelled 
to witlvdraiv from Madras and the shores of 
Coromandel. 

Whatever might be the difficulties which 
presented themselves around Trichinopoly, or 
elsewhere in the Carnatic, it is obvious that 
Dupleix had encouragement to persevere, and 
found the means of doing so by his negotia- 
tions in the capital of the Deccan itself. He 
had there assumed a position which rendered 
it incompatible with the continuance of French 
power to allow a rival in the fairest province 
of the government of the soubahdar, a go- 
vernment which virtually belonged to France, 
and to Dupleix as her representative. The 
interference of the English at all iu the Car- 
natic was a proclamation that the influence of 
Dupleix at the court of the soubahdar was an 
usurpation. The displeasure of the French 
East India Company with Dupleix was now 
considerable, the French government hav- 
ing been importuned by that of England to 
put a stop to his career. The English go- 
vernment could no longer be deaf to the re- 
! clamations of their own East India Company, 
and intimated to the French ministry that 
they could not any longer be burthened, 
directly or indirectly, with the expenses of 
war at a time of peace. A conference was 
held in London, when all parties agreed to 
place the blame of the bloodshed in India 
upon Dupleix. He seems to have found no- 
advocate either in the French Company or the 
French ministry. Mr. Mill, who can alwaya 
see the errors and defects of his own country- 
men easier than those of their deadliest ene- 
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mies, lias afforded him a posthumous defence 
which inculpates more by its dubious extenu- 
ations, than would a direct censure. The 
opinion formed of Dupleix by his countrymen 
was tlie correct one : he involved his country 
in a sanguinary war to gratify her love of 
glory and his own. Unwilling to take up the 
quarrel in Europe, they gave up Dupleiit, his 
conquests, and his schemes, and conceded all 
that England demanded. This spirit of con- 
cession was no doubt greatly influenced by 
the fact that, during the London conferences, 
England sent out a powerful fleet to India — 
an example which France was unable to 
follow. 

H. Godheu was appointed to supersede 
Dupleix, and with special instructions to ter- 
minate hostilities. He arrived in Pondicherry 
on the 2nd of August, 1754, and conducted 
negotiations in the spirit of his mission. The 
siege of Trichinopoly was raised in virtue of 
the treaty which followed, and all acts of war 
wore stopped on both sides. Godheu was no 
doubt influenced by the fact which exercised 
so much weight with the French ministry — 
the transmission of a powerful fleet and large 
military reinforcements ; otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that he would surrender every- 
thing for which the French had fought, and 
concede all for which the English liad appealed 
to arms. Such, however, was the result of 
his mission to Pondicherry. The French in 
India were deeply mortified at two clauses in 
the treaty, one of which recognised Mo- 
hammed All as nabob of the Carnatic, thus 
giving to the English an ostensible triumph ; 
the other depriving the French of the vast 
territory lately acquired, and thus inflicting 
upon theni in the eyes of the natives defeat 
in the most obvious and substantial form. 
But there \ras no use in murmuring, or resist- 
ing Godheu, for Admiral Watson had arrived 
with three line-of-battle ships, an4 a sloop 
of war, and nearly a thousand English sol- 
diers. Godheu had brought with him fifteen 
hundred French; but the naval force of 
W^atson, and the material of war which he 
took out, constituted a preponderating power ; 
besides, it was known that the English had 
determined, if necessary, greatly to augment 
their forces, and France was notin a condition 
at that time to maintain, either in Europe or 
the East, a naval war with flngland. 

When Godheu, and Saunders, the president 
of Madras — a very commonplace man when 
compared with his French competitors — had 
settled all matters thus satisfactorily to the Eng- 
lish, they returned home, leaving their nations, 
as they supposed, at perfect peace with one 
another. But these appearances weri illusory ; 
the respective relations of the two nations to 
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the native powers were too complex not to 
necessitate ffisputes by developing conflicting 
interests. Both nations had maintained so 
intricate a diplomacy that it was next to im- 
possible to retrace their steps, and stand to 
one another tn statu quo ante helium. The 
policy of Dupleix was conceived with so much 
genius, and worked out by him and Bussy 
with so much foresight, and with the con- 
templation of so many contingencies, and con- 
secutive developments, that it irretrievably 
committed the French. They had placed 
themselves in such a position that they must 
go on in a career of conquest and intrigue, 
until the thrones of the Indian chiefs was at 
their disposal, or sink into mere traders crav- 
ing permission to traffic from petty chiefs, and 
in continual danger of losing all chance of 
mercantile success, in consequence of the 
superior trading capacity which the English 
and Dutch everywhere displayed. The roots 
of French diplomacy had so spread and fas- 
tened among the courts of Southern India, 
that there they must remain, unless cut out by 
the sword. The English eventually found 
that solution of the difficulty the only one, 
and did not shrink from undertaking the la- 
borious task. 

The English found their own treaties with 
the natives so complicated that it was no easy 
matter for them to carry out thoroughly and 
heartily, as was their interest to do, their 
treaty with the French. Thus, when the 
treaty was signed, the general of the Mysorean 
army before Trichinopoly, refused to recog- 
nise it, and remained before the place until 
events in Mysore compelled his return. One 
of the causes of that return was the appear- 
ance of a French force in aid of the soubahdar 
of the Deccan to collect tribute, which the 
Mysoreans refused to pay, and which the 
soubahdar would never have demanded but 
for French instigation, which was offered in 
consequence of the English affording assist- 
ance to Mohammed Ali, their old frotSgS^ for 
whom they warred so long and so well, in 
order to enable him to collect the revenues of 
Madura, an enterprise in which they con- 
quered all opposition, but could raise no 
revenue. The British entered into a money 
bargain with Mohammed, which was at once 
mean and impolitic. They agreed to enforce 
the collection of his revenues in certain rebel- 
lious districts, if he would give them half the 
sum raised. This was a bargain intended by 
the English to serve both parties; they could 
not afford to pay and employ troops for the 
rajah’s benefit. It eventually served neither 
Mohammed Ali nor his patrons. After a fruit- 
less attempt*to collect the revenue, the British 
retired from the task baffled and chagrined. 
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Salabat Jting and Bassy, the French agent 
at the court of the Deccan, at the head of the 
hVench troops inarched against the Rajah of 
Mysore, to collect tribute due bv that prince, 
or alleged to be due, to the soubandar. At the 
same time, the Mahrattas made one of their 
raids upon the territory, so that the Mysorean 
general withdrew from the neighbourhood of 
. Trichinopoly to defend his master's lands. 
The rajah feared the Mahrattas, and therefore 
pretended submission to the viceroy. The 
English now displayed their triumph by in- 
vesting their proUg^ with the insignia of his 
office as Nabob of the Carnatic, at his capital 
of Arcot. The efforts made by the British to 
gain the submission of the zemindars and 
polygars, so that Mohammed might receive 
his revenues, offended the French : they re- 
presented that the employment of English 
troops to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Carnatic was in violation of the recent treaty. 
The real ground of annoyance with the French 
was the prospect of the nabob having a re- 
venue, and being thereby enaUed to defend 
himself. The governor of Vellore refused to 
recognise the nabob's authority, at all events, 
BO far as revenue was concerned ; and the de- 
termination of the English to enforce that 
authority was pleilded by the French as a 
ground for military interference in the refrac- 
tory governor's behalf. The English, intimi- 
dated by this demonstration and the strength 
of V ellore, withdrew their troops. Other chiefs 
in his neighbourhood followed the example 
of the ruler of Vellore, and the whole of that 
part of the Carnatic became disturbed, and con- 
tinued so for years. Madura itself was suddenly 
seized by one of the boldest of the khans, and 
held in defiance of the British. The French 
were solicitous to interfere more decidedly by 
arms, but the intrigues at the court of the 
Deccan kept them busy ; they, however, per- 
petually incited the petty chiefs and district 
governors to revolt, being as determined as 
ever to prevent Mohammed Ali from obtaining 
the rule of the Carnatic, while they con- 
strued every attempt of the English to esta- 
blish that rule (the treaty with the French 
having fully recognised it) into covert war 
against France. Nothing could be more evi- 
dent at the close of 1755, than that the war 
between the French and English must be 
fought over again so far as the Carnatic was 
concerned, and that nothing but the entire 
prostration of the power of one or the other 
could ensure quiet. 

The French, for a time, lost infiuence at the 
court of the Deccan, and negotiations were 
opened with the English at Madras to send 
troops to protect the capital, Bussy and his 
French soldiers being at the same time dis- 
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missed. The English were at this juncture 
occupied in Beng^ in a life or death struggle, 
and could not make the tempting offer avail- 
able. The prime-minister of the soubahdar 
caused the retiring forces of the French to be 
treacherously waylaid and attacked; but Bussy 
behaved with such intrepidity and skill, that 
he resisted ali assaults until subcours ar- 
rived. The soubahdar sued for peace, which 
was granted at the still further expense of his 
independence, and Bussy became more po- 
tential than ever. The breaking out of war 
in Bengal caused both parties to send troops 
in that direction ; but the English, still per- 
sistently resolved to effect the complete sub- 
jugation of Mohammed Ali's dominions, and 
war having broken out in Europe between 
England and France, sent a large force to Ma- 
dura, in the spring of 1757. There Captain Osl- 
liaud showed skill and heroism ; but he had no 
battering guns, the place was strong, and before 
guns arrived, the French marched to Trichi- 
nopoly once more, before which they encamped 
on the 14th of May. The garrison was small, 
and,, besides defending the place, had five 
hundred French prisoners to guard. Calliaud, 
active and intelligent, was soon apprised of 
the danger, and, on the 25th, arrived within 
nineteen miles of the beleaguered city. For 
miles his force watched every movement, for 
the French had denuded all their garrisons, even 
Pondicherry, in the hope of surprising Tri- 
chinopoly. The French had guarded every 
approach to the city. A plain of seven miles 
in extent, being an area of rice fields, was 
deemed impassable, and not guarded. Calliaud 
advanced towards the city, and made such de- 
monstrations as an officer would have made 
in order to force one of the strongly-guarded 
posts; but at night he turned aside, ap- 
proached the rice swamp, boldly entered it, 
and brought his tired soldiers safely through, 
effecting an entrance by daylight into the city. 
So much was the French general dispirited by 
this skilful and enterprising movement, that, 
according to Orme, he the next day retreated 
to Pondicherry. 

Other detachments of the French harassed 
the country, and burned defenceless towns. 
The English took reprisals, and sought every 
opportunity to engage the French in the open 
field, w'ho, although far the more numerous, 
declined battle, and maintained a sort of par- 
tizan warfare. The English were well handled 
in the field; but their officers were allowed 
little discretion by the factors at Madras, and 
the troops were harassed by orders and 
counter orders, as the stupidity or fear of 
the civilians at the presidency dictated. 

The year 1757 w^ one of great activity 
on the part of the Mahrattas, who demanded 
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"choiit” (tribute) from the Carnatic, and 
threatened Arcot^ so that the nabob had to 
Bend his family to Madras for safety. The 
terrified nabob agreed to pay the chout, and 
expected the English to find the money out of 
the unpaid revenues of his own dominions, if 
they could ; but, at all events, he looked to 
them for the means of redeeming himself from 
a Mahratta invasion. The English, having 
no adequate force to bring against the wild 
horsemen, and unwilling to lose the Carnatic 
— to the revenues of which, or their share of 
them, they attributed great prospective value 
— agreed to pay the stipulated rupees. The 
brave Calliaud, relieved from the presence of 
the French at Trichinopoly, again sought to 
reduce the refractory polygars of Madura and 
Tinnevclly. He besieged Madura, but found 
it easier to buy his way in, than force his way 
through the breach. This seems, so far as 
native spirit was concerned, to have quelled 
revolt in these districts. 

The French were now expecting a grand 
fleet and vast resources of men and arms from 
France. On the 8th of September, twelve 
ships arrived at Pondicherry, landed one 
thousand men, and returned to the Mauritius. 
This was not the fleet to which the Franoo- 
Indians looked forward, as destined to sweep 
away all opposition in the Eastern seas, and 
to land such forces as would speedily subjugate 
all Southern India. The reinforcements, wliich 
were landed, immediately joined the army in 
the field, and fort after fort fell to the French, 
until eight strong places were subdued in the 
neighbourhood of Chittapet, Trincomalee, and 
Gingee. The French organized the collectorates 
of these districts, and received the revenue as 
if the territory was their own. The Mysoreans 
invaded the dominions of the nabob, and 
plundered the country up to the wtdls of 
Madura. The English laid an ambush in a 
narrow pass, and, although the detachment 
oonsiated entirely of sepoys, they fell fiercely 
upon the Mysoreans, inflicting appalling 
slaughter. This event terminated their in- 
cursion. In November the French withdrew 
their troops into the different forts ; but the 
natives attached to the rival claimants for the 
nabobship ravaged the entire country — fire, 
rapine, and blood everywhere indicated the 
horrors of a war of disputed succession. The 
year 1757 terminated leaving each party in 
an expectant attitude; but the French had 
undoubtedly gained daring the straggle in the 
Oamatio. On the 28th of April, the expected 
French fleet arrived. It consisted of twelve 
sail of the line, with a portion of the squadron 
which had the previous year retiurn^ from 
Pondicherry to Manritius. This expedition 
left Brest whan affver r^ed in that j^rt, and 


brought the infection on board, so that three 
hundred men died on the voyage and many 
arrived sick ; a considerable mimber dying in 
the roads of Pondicherry, or in the fort. 

With this expedition, there was a body of 
troops not leas than thirteen hundred strong. 
Most of them were Irish, in the French ser- 
vice — ^the men who, at Fontenoy, snatched 
victory from the English in the moment when 
the beaten French were forsaking the field, 
probably no page of history records heroism 
more gallant and romantic than that which 
relates the courage displayed by the ** Irish 
Brigades** iii the French service, when fight- 
ing on the field of Fontenoy ; and in the re- 
cords of few battles is homage to ithe brave 
so freely accorded by men of all parties as 
to the gallant men who were the sole victors 
of that sanguinary conflict. With these troops 
was the Count de Lally, an Irishman (or, as 
some affirm, the son of an Irishman), who had on 
the field of Fontenoy greatly distinguished him- 
self — so much so, that he was promoted to 
the rank of colonel by the French king at 
the close- of the battle. Dr. Taylor and Mr. 
Murray describe him as a man of extra- 
ordinary prowess. The former says : — “ Upon 
the breaking out of the war bet wen France 
and England, in 1756, the French ministry 
resolved to strike an important blow in India. 
The Count do Lally was appointed to take 
the chief command. He was descended from 
one of the Irish families, which had been 
compelled to emigrate at the revolution of 
1688, in consequence of having adhered to 
the cause of the Stuarts; and he was there- 
fore animated by a bitter hatred of British 
ascendancy, which had crushed both his 
country and his creed. At the battle of 
Fontenoy he took several English officers 
prisoners with his own hand, and was raised 
to the rank of colonel by King Louis himself 
on the field of battle. He was accompanied 
to India by his own Irish regiments, com- 
posed of the best troops in the service of 
France, by fifty of the royal artillery, and by 
several officers of great distinction.'* 

Hr. Taylor, however he may allow his own 
national predilections to influence his tone in 
the above paragraph, does not exaggerate the 
surprising heroism of the count or of his 
soldiers. The utmost confidence was placed 
in both by France; and as Lally was en- 
trusted with all the authority previously 
allowed to Dupleix, it was supposed that the 
English would be speedily driven out of their 
long fostered possessions. Lally waa not so 
fortunate u at Fontenoy; and England, whom 
in his remorseksB bigotry he so bitterly hated, 
was destin^ to triumph over him on a dis- 
tant field, and canse the sun of Us gkry to 
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Bet soon end for eTer. Lally was aol as 
skilfnl as he was brave, although he pos- 
sessed many of the finest intellectual qualities 
of a good soldier. He was rash, vehement, 
impatient, tyrannical ; he ehafed at obstades, 
which might have been patiently surmounted 
had he preserved his temper. A furious reli- 
gious animosity towards the English, as the 
chief Protestant nation, blinded his judgment 
as to present means and probable results, and 
threw him into acts of precipitancy from wh||h 
even his great valour and resources in danger 
could not extricate him. 

The Count de Lally was ordered to attack 
Fort St. David as soon after his arrival as 
possible. Before communicating with the land, 
he caused his ships to take up positions 
Against that place, and at once make hostile 
demonstrations, while he landed his troops 
at Pondicherry. Then, with a dispatch 
previously unknown in Indian warfare, ex- 
cept under Clive, and sometimes under Law- 
rence, he landed his Irish regiments, and an 
equal number of sepoys, and sent them for- 
ward at once against St. David’s. The 
portion of the expedition furnished by the 
garrison of Pondicherry was badly com- 
manded and badly furnished with material. 
Indeed, he found the garrison at Pondicherry 
in a wretched condition. A salute was fired 
with shotted guns, by which the hull and 
rigging of one of his ships was damaged. 
Lally complained bitterly of the ignorance 
and incompetence of the governor and his 
council, who could give him no information 
either concerning the place he was about to 
attack, or the strength of the English on the 
coast; neither could they furnish his men with 
good guides, or even sufficient provisions. 

The forces arrived before Fort St. David 
utterly exhausted, and must have famished of 
hunger had they not laid the country under 
contribution. Scarcely had the French ex- 
pedition approached, when the English fleet 
was descried from the ships in the road. 
Mill, quoting Ijally himself, and Orme, gives 
the following account of the futile proceed- 
ings of both fleets : — •“ Mr. Pococke, with the 
ships of war from Bengal, had arrived at 
Madras on the 24th of February; on the 
24th of the following month a squadron of 
five ships from Bombay had arrived under 
Admiral Stevens; and on the 17th of April, 
the whole sailed to the southward, looking 
out for the French. Having in ten days 
worked as high to the windward as tha head 
of Oeylon, they stood in again for the coast, 
which they made, off Negapatnam, on the 
28th, and proceeding along shores discovered 
fte French fleet, at nine the next morning, 
riding nesr Ouddalore. The French imme- 


diately weighed^ Mid bore down towards' Pon- 
dicherry, throwing ont signala to recall tiie 
two ships which had sailed wkh Lally ; and 
the English admiral gave the sif^al for chase. 
The summons for the two ships not being 
answered', the French fleet stood out to sea, 
and formed the line of battle. The French 
consisted of nine sail, the English only of 
seven. The battle was indecirive ; the loss 
of a few men, with some damage to the ships, 
being the only result. Both fleets fell con- 
siderably to leeward during the engagement ; 
and the French were six days in working up 
to the road of Pon^cherry, where the troops 
were landed. Lally himself had some days 
before proceeded to Fort St. David with the 
whole force of Pondicherry, and the troops 
from the fleet were sent after him, as fast as 
they came on shore." 

Meanwhile, matters on shore tried the skill 
and energy of Lally to the utmost. In order 
to procure attendants on his army, and as tbo 
president and council could not give him a 
sufficient number of men of low caste, ho im- 
pressed men of all caetes indiscriminately, caus- 
ing consternation and rage everywhere; he 
was from that hour hated and distrusted by 
the natives. Lally became as much an object 
of hatred to the French as to the natives. 
He was instructed by the company to re- 
gard them rather in the light of unprin- 
cipled speculators, so that he arrived with a 
prejudice against them: — *^A b the troubles 
in India have been the source of fortunes, 
rapid and vast, to a great number of indi- 
viduals, the same system always reigns at 
Pondicherry, where those who have not yet 
made their fortune hope to make it by the 
same means; and those who have already 
dissipated it, hope to make it a second time. 
The Bieur de Lally will have an arduous task 
to eradicate that spirit of cupidity; but it 
would be one of the most important services 
which he isould render to the company.*’ 
Such were the terms of the instructions he 
received. The want of means at Pondicherry 
for any military enterprise, and the tardiness 
with which all material aid was afforded to 
him for the reduction of Fort St. David, ex- 
cited his anger to a vehement degree, so that 
he abused the French civilians in terms which 
were more appropriate to the lips of a mad- 
man than to those of a governor and com- 
mander. 

Notwithstanding the impediments pre- 
sented by the officials at Pondicherry, he 
was able to bring a force before St. David’s 
superior to that of its defenders. The latter 
consisted of sixteen hundred natives; three 
hundred and sixty-nine European soldiers, 
of whom eighty-three were invalids; and two 
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hundred and fifty sailors unacquainted with 
military discipline. Lally brought against 
this garrison two thousand five hundred Euro- 
pean soldiers, exclusive of officers, and an equal 
force of sepoys.* The place was soon cap- 
tured; and the conqueror immediately sent 
an expedition to Devi-Cotah, which the gar- 
rison abandoned. On the 7th of June, he re- 
entered Pondicherry, and celebrated a Te 
Deum with great ecclesiastical pomp, for Lally 
was as ardent in religion as in arms. 

The English were astounded at so rapid a 
series of disasters. They called in all their 
troops from every department of the presi- 
dency to strengthen Madras and Trichinopoly. 
At this juncture, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the English would have lost Madras 
itself had Lally been supported by the French; 
but the poverty of the exchequer at Pondi- 
cherry, the want of credit with the natives, 
and the hatred excited among the latter by 
the new general's tyranny and bigotry, dried 
up all sources of supply except what came 
from France ; in India the enterprising gene- 
ral lost all hope of material aid, unless it could 
be supplied by Bussy. Lord Clive, many 
years after, thus described the condition of 
affairs at this time : — ** M. Lally arrived with 
a force as threatened not only the destruction 
of all the settlements there, but of all the East 
India Company's possessions, and nothing 
saved Madras from sharing the fate of Fort 
St. David, at that time, but their want of 
money, which gave time for strengthening 
and reinforcing the place." 

A letter written by Lally himself from 
Fort St. David, after the capture, to the 
president and council of Pondicherry, pre- 
sents the poverty of French resources, and 
the disunion between him and the French 
civilians, in a light sufficientiy clear to ex- 
plain why Madras itself did not fall : — ** This 
letter shall be an eternal secret bet^v'een you, 
(ir, and me, if you afford me the means of 
accomplishing my enterprise. I left you 
100,000 livres of my own money to aid you 
in providing the funds which it requires. I 
found not, upon my arrival, in your purse, 
and in that of your whole council, the resource 
of 100 pence. You, as well as they, have 
refused me the support of your credit. Yet 
I imagine you are all of you more indebted 
to the company than I am. If you continue 
to leave me in want of everything, and ex- 
posed to contend with universal disaffection, 
not only shall I inform the king and the com- 
pany of the warm zeal which their servants 
here display for their interest, but 1 shall 
take effectual measures for not 
during the short stay I wish to make in this 
* Ofme. 
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country, on the party spirit and the personal 
views with which I perceive that every mem- 
ber appears occupied, to the total hazard of 
the company." 

Bussy had in the meantime carried on a 
series of intrigues in the metropolis of the 
Deccan, worthy of his own reputation for 
energy and ability, and of that of his preceptor, 
Dnpleix, for the like qualities. A series of 
revolutions occurred at the court of the viceroy 
rapid as the shocks of an earthquake. 
Again and again the interests of France and 
the influence of Bussy were all but destroyed, 
but from the ruins of each successive catas- 
trophe, the genius of Bussy rescued his 
country's infiuence, and even increased it by 
the very means adopted for its destruction. 
Lally had the infatuation to order Bussy 
away from the court of the soubahdar, and 
treated his statements as to the interests in- 
volved as pretences. The mind of Lally could 
not comprehend the subtle, complicated, and 
extended schemes of Bussy. The latter, on 
being treated as an impostor, joined the rest 
of his countrymen in hatred against the hot- 
headed innovator. Thus situated, the first 
resolution of the victorious commander was 
to attack Madras, carry it rapidly at any 
sacrifice, and obtain therefrom the accumu- 
lations of English industry, — those supplies 
>vhich he so much required. The naval 
commander w^as, however, afraid of the En- 
glish sailors, and would not even sail in the 
direction of Madras, to observe the enemy. 
He sailed south, under the pretence of inter- 
cepting English merchant vessels, but really 
in the hope of keeping out of harm's way. 
A large body of troops placed on board were 
thus kept idle, and drawn away from the 
French army at St. David’s. Had these 
soldiers been from the Irish instead of the 
French portion of the force, they would pro- 
bably, from their devotion to their general, 
have mutinied against the admiral. The 
latter succeeded in cruising about in such a 
way as to avoid the English, and Lally, un- 
able to secure his co-operation, was obliged 
to adopt another project to gain supplies, 
and extend French influence. The re- 
jected claimant of the throne of Tanjore had 
been held by the English as a prisoner at 
Fort St. David, and Lally conceived the 
idea of using this personage for the purpose 
of getting money from that country, the reign- 
ing rajah of which had formerly given a 
bond of 5,600,000 rupees to the French, to 
prevent their attacking his dominions. A 
demand was made for the money ; the rajah 
did not possess the means of payment, and 
the French proceeded to dethrone him in 
favour of the prisoner at Fort St. David, 
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who would levy it on the inhabitants, with 
French assistance. On the 18th of June, 
17d8, Lally marched at the head of his dis- 
posable forces against Tanjore. In seven days 
the army arrived at Garical, the natives every- 
where hiding their provisions, and showing 
the utmost hatred to the general. His own 
people rendered all support unwillingly ; the 
troops suffered from fatigue and hunger, 
which the Irish bore even cheerfully, but 
the French and sepoys were discontented a^d 
murmured. A messenger from the Tanjore 
monarch arrived to treat, but the general 
would listen to no parley; either the bond 
must be paid, or he would seize its equivalent, 
and that of all further expenses incurred. 
He proceeded to the wealthy town of Nagpore, 
which he entered, no resistance being offered, 
but the rich natives had fled, and there W’as 
very little property left behind. 

He next arrived at Kineloor, where a pa- 
goda stood of great celebrity. He plun- 
dered it. Supposing the idols to be gold, he 
carried them away ; they proved to be brass, 
but the effect upon the natives was the same 
as if they had been of the precious metal. 
He dug down to the foundations of the temple, 
swept all the tanks, and treated the property 
of the unoffending and defenceless with bar- 
barity. Six Brahmins lingering about the 
camp, in the hope of obtaining their gods, 
he seized, denounced as spies, and blew them 
away from guns. 

His track to the capital, where ho arrived 
on the 18th of July, was marked by devas- 
tation. The king ofered a treaty. Lally’s de- 
mands, both in their nature and mode, were 
imprudent, and violated the most obvious 
religious scruples of the natives. Bigoted 
himself to the last degree, ready to resent the 
smallest indignity to his religion with Are and 
sword, he had no respect or consideration for 
the religious feelings of others. In civil and 
religious matters he was alike a tyrant, but 
he had the faculty, not only of ruling military 
bodies, but of attaching them to him. This 
was especially the case with his own Irish 
soldiers, w'ho followed him with a contempt of 
danger, and a desperate courage which rivalled 
even his own, although he was reputed to be 
the bravest man in France. 

The bombardment of the rajah's strong- 
hold promptly followed the failure of nego- 
tiation which the king renewed under the 
cannonade, but attempting to trick Lally, 
as all oriental princes would at all risks, that 
officer vowed he would send him and his 
family m slaves to the Mauritius. The rajah, 
determined^ to resist, every feeling of his 
nature having been outraged by successive 
insults the most galling to a Hindoo imagi- 


nation. He appealed to the English. Cap- 
tain Calliand had sent him a small detachment 
of sepoys from Trichinopoly, bein^ afraid if 
he sent European troops, that the rajah might 
regard them simply as means of effecting an 
accommodation, and betray theip into the 
hands of the enemy. Calliaud sent another 
and stronger detachment The bombardment 
continued until the 7th of August, when a 
breach was effected. At that time, Lally had 
only two days' supply of food in his camp, 
and hardly one day’s supply of ammunition. 
In that conjuncture of affairs, the English 
fleet arrived before Garical, the only place 
from which Lally had obtained supplies. 
During the siege, the two fleets had met, 
and fought, the English gaining a victory : 
this Lally also learned, and there now ap- 
peared no hope for the French, unless in on 
immediate assault. Lally called a council of 
war, two officers were for the assault, of which 
he was not one ; the other thirteen counselled 
him to raise the siege. They began their 
retreat next day, but before putting that 
movement into execution, the besieg'^d gar- 
rison sallied out, and partly effected a sur- 
prise, placing the French army in iiniiiinent 
danger. As it w^as necessary for the English 
fleet to keep on the gut vtve for the beaten 
but not extinguished French squadront*, 
Lally hoped to reach Garical before the En- 
glish would venture to land a force there. In 
this, he was successful, but when he saw the 
powerful navy of England riding in the offing, 
his hope failed, although his courage could 
not fail, and his rage against the hated En- 
glish broke forth in torrents of furious and 
almost frenzied passion. 

Lally soon saw that the entire evacuation 
of Tanjore and its neighbourhood w'as essen- 
tial to the safety of the French. Their fleets 
were fugitive. The Mahrattas, at the insti- 
gation of the English, threatened that they 
would invade the French territory if fially 
and his forces did not retire from that of 
Tanjore; and the civilians of Pondicherry 
urged his return, as twelve hundred English 
menaced even the seat of the presidency. 
Lally had not head for such sudden changes 
and complicated transactions, and ho was 
bewildered and depressed, while the wants of 
his brave and patient, but harassed army, 
were as uin)rovided for as ever. The move- 
ments of me two fleets were uncertain, and 
their tactics at times unaccountable, both 
were the victims of the weather. The French 
had the best ships, the English the best 
men, and the more nautical skill. Most of 
the English ships were badly built, and in 
action the jhren^, knowing that the chances 
were they would have to retreat, principally 
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fired into tbe English rigging to disable pur- 
suit ; while the English, firing at the hulls, 
and sweeping the decks, inflicted more serious 
and permanent damage, even when flight was 
not prevented, and killed and disabled a far 
greater number of men. The proceedings of 
the different squadrons are differently related 
by French and English authors, and the con- 
tradictions occurring in their relations, render 
it next to impossible to reconcile them. MrJl's 
account is the clearest ; he in the main gives 
the relation of Orme, with such modifications 
as information subsequently coming to light 
enabled him to supply, lie thus describes 
what took place at sea : — 

** After the first of the naval engagements, 
the English fleet, before they could anchor, 
were carried a league to the north of Sadras ; 
the French, which had sufifered less in the 
rigging* nud sailed better, anchored fifteen 
miles to the windward. The English, as soon 
as possible, weighed again, and after a frnit- 
lesB endeavour to reach Fort Ht. David, dis- 
covered the French fleet on the 28th of 
May in the road of Pondicherry. The next 
day, the French, at the remonstrance of Lally, | 
who sent on board a considerable body of| 
troops, got under sail ; but instead of bearing 
down on the English, unable to advance 
against the wind, proceeded to Fort 8t. 
j5avid, where they arrived on the evening 
after the surrender. The English sailing 
badly, fell to leeward as far as Alamparva, 
where intelligence was received of the loss of 
the fort. The admiral, therefore, not having 
water on board for the consumption of five 
days, made sail, and anchored the next day 
in the roads of Madras. The fleet had 
numerous wants; Madius had very scanty 
means of supply; and nearly eight weeks 
elapsed before it w^as again ready for sea. 
On the 8r<l of July, three of the company’s 
ships arrived from Bengal, with n^mey, mer- 
chandise, and stores, but no troops. The 
monsoon had obliged them to make the out- 
ward passage towards the Acheen, and they 
came in from the southward. The French 
admiral, after touching at Fort 8t. David, 
liad stood to the southward, to cruise off 
Geylon ; in opposition to remonstrances of 
Lally, who desired the fleet to co-operate in 
the destined enterprise against Madras. Lally 
hastened from Fort St. David to Pondi- 
cherry, and summoned a council by whose 
authority he^recalled the fleet. The injunc- | 
tion reached the admiral at Carical on tbe 
16th of June, and he anchored the next.day 
in the road of Pondicherry. Had he con- 
tinued his 'destined course .to^ Uie;|ondiward, 
he could not have missed three 'English 
Eai^ IndiamoA from Bengal,, and i>by ^eir 
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capture would have obtained that treasure, 
the want of which alone disconcerted the 
scheme of English destruction. On the 25th 
of July, the English fleet were again under 
sail ; and on the 27th appeared before Pon- 
dicherry, where tlie French lay at anchor. 
They put to sea without delay : but the diffi- 
culties of the navigation, and the aims of the 
commanders, made it the 2nd of August 
before the fleets encountered off Carical. The 
French lino eonsisted of eight sail; the 
English, as before, of seven. The fight lasted 
scarcely an hour ; when throe of the French 
ships, being driven out of the line, the whole 
bore away, under all the sail they could 
carry. The English admiral gave chase; 
but in less than ten minutes the enemy were 
beyond the distance of certain shot. Toward 
night the English gave over the pursuit, and 
came to anchor off Carical. The French 
steered for Pondicherry, when the admiral 
declared his intention of returning to Mau- 
ritius. Lally sent forward the Count d’Estaign 
to remonstrate with him on the disgrace of 
quitting the sea before an inferior enemy, 
and to urge him to renewed operations. 
D'Estaign offered to accompany him on 
board, with any proportion of tlie troops. 
Lally himself moved with the army from 
Carical on the 24th of August, and, having 
passed the Colaroone, hurried ou with a small 
detachment to Pondicherry, where he arrived 
on the 28th. He immediately summoned a 
mixed council of the administration and the 
army, who joined in a fresh expostulation to 
the admiral on the necessity of repairing to 
Madras, where the success of an attack must 
altogether depend upon the union of the 
naval and military operations. That com- 
mander, representing his ships as in a state of 
the greatest disabloment, and his crews ex- 
tremely enfeebled and diminished by disease, 
would yield to no persuasion, and set sail 
with his whole fleet for Mauritius on the 2nd 
of September. 

** If we trust to the declaration of Lally, his 
intention of besieging Madras, still more his 
hopes of taking it, were abandoned from that 
hour. Before tbe fleet departed, an expedi- 
tion against Arcot, with a view to relieve the 
cruel pressure of those pecuniary wants 
which the disastrous result of the expeditions 
to Tanjore had only augmented, was pro- 
jected and prepared.” 

Disconcerted although Lally was, and ex- 
hausted as were his means, his expedition 
against Arcot was conducted with e^traor- 
dinary energy, dispatch, hardihoodi and suc- 
cess. His Irish legion performed prodigies of 
valour. Laity himself over foremost jn the path 
of danger. The native enemy .melted away 
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before their fiiricmB vaOoer. Fort after fort 
fell. Every task was executed both by the 
general and troops with masterly ability, yet 
strategists affirm that the French commander 
failed in not cutting off supplies from Macbas, 
which should have been a part of his scheme, 
and was practicable, as these critics allege. 
At all events, on the 4th of October, 1758, 
Lally, on the terms of a pretended capitu- 
lation, amid the thunder of cannon, made his 
entrance into Arcot."* 

The grand error in Lally's campaign was 
the neglect of Ghingleput, which he might 
have captured without resistance, so great was 
the consternation into which the garrison 
was thrown by his triumphant course. This 
fortress covered the conveyance of supplies 
to Madras, and as soon as the English re- 
covered from the temporary panic inspired 
by Lally's rapid and brilliant career, they 
strengthened the place in every way their 
means allowed, and resolved to defend it, if 
Lally’s eyes being opened as to its import- 
ance, he should venture to assail it. While 
the French, or Irish commander, as he may 
with more strict propriety be called, sped as 
a fiery meteor over the country, a naval rein- 
forcement arrived from England, conveying 
eight hundred and fifty royal troops, com- 
manded by Colonel Draper. The brave and 
wise Gaillaud, with his European troops, were 
recalled from Trichinopoly, and Ghingleput 
was powerfully reinforced. 

Lally, who declared that he never lost sight 
of Ghingleput, but had comprised its capture 
in his plans, wrote from Arcot to Pondicherry 
for money to pay his troops and find means 
for carrying them against that place ; but the 
council had no money, and the general was 
obliged to put his troops into cantonments, 
and hasten to Pondicherry himself, if pos- 
sible to set things there in better order. The 
celebrated Bussy would have been a far more 
likely man to remove the disorder of that 
capital; he had* just joined his superior 
as the latter entered Arcot in triumph. 
Instead of harmonious action between these 
two important men, crimination and re- 
crimination occurred upon their meeting, 
Lally, who was a man of honest and trans- 
parent mind, accused the wily diplomatist of 
a tortuous and fraudulent policy dishonouring 
to France. Bussy, without being more frank 
'than wise, soon caused his master to under- 
stand that the lesser magnate considered him 
impolitic, precipitate, rash, and without a plan 
whidi, by its comprehonsiveneBS, consecutive- 
ness, and.harmony would bring all his power 
to bear against the English. The. sieur be- 
Jieved that by a bold, daring, onwoid warfare, 
• Mill, lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 158 . 


I the peninsula might soon be cleared of them; 
I his men, he believed, could do it^ if ammuni- 
I tion, food, .and the sinews of war were pro- 
vide. Busay doubted if the English were a 
people to be renEioved in a hurry, as Lally 
might have known from the experience of his 
ancestors in Ireland; and Bussy also thought 
that money and power might both be had, if 
the moans taken to obtain them were well 
chosen, and used with caution as well as cou- 
rage. Another general of reputed ability, 
had been appointed by Lally governor 
of Masulipatam, Morasin, also joined the con- 
ference. Lally urged these officers to raise 
money on their personal credit, which the 
conduct of Lally himself had rendered impres- 
sible. Bussy urged the consolidation of con- 
quest, and the exercise of French power at 
the court of the Deocan, as much more impor- 
tant than the influence of the English with 
the inferior and subsidiary court of the Car- 
natic. It was to no purpose that reasons the 
most convincing were urged for such a course ; 
Lally could see no object but one — the re- 
moval of the hated English from India, and 
war against them everywhere ; and there is 
no doubt his views were popular with his 
Irish soldiery. The French officers were in 
favour of the plans of Bussy, and wished him 
to supersede Lally in rank and authority. 
The council at Pondicherry declared that 
they had no means to support the army. 
The officers urged an attempt to take Madras. 
Lally had no means for a siege. Count 
D'Eataign, one of the bravest soldiers in the 
French army, exclaimed in a council of war : 
** Better to die under the walls of Madras, than 
of hunger in Pondibherry." Lally himself 
hoped to pillage the black town, and thus 
supported, shut up the English in Fort St 
George. He advanced his own money, 
60,(X)0 rupees, and prevailed upon various 
Frenchmen in Pondicherry to advance more, 
whicli barely exceeded half of his own contri- 
butions. With these means, he equipped a 
little army of about seven thousand men, of 
whom about two thousand seven hundred 
were French and Irish, and proceeded against 
Madras. He was ready to march by the first 
week in November, but the weather detained 
him six weeks, and his resources were being 
rapidly consumed, and he was then reduced 
to barely a week’s supply. 

The English prepared themselves against 
the danger which impended. Admiral Po- 
coeke landed his marines at Madras. A body 
of native cavalry, and the sepoys which had 
been part of the garrison of Trichinopoly, 
were posted so as to command the line of the 
French convoys. Lawrence, who had before 
been a victor so often, commanded the army, 
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Tvhich ducampcd on an elevated spot near the 
city. Governor Pigot commanded the fort, a 
man nnsnitable for any military purpose, 
although shrewd, sensible, and with much 
capacity for business. The military in the 
fort consisted of seventeen hundred and fifty- 
eight Europeans, two thousand two hundred 
and twenty sepoys, and two hundred of the 
nabob's horsemen, who were of little value. 
There were one hundred and fifty Europeans, 
who acted as civil auxiliaries. 

On the 12th of December Lally attacked 
Lawrence's outposts, who fought and fell back. 
Lally pressed upon him with impetuosity, and 
Lawrence sought shelter in the fort. The 
count reconnoitred all day on the IStb. 
On the 14;th, he realized his purpose of cap- 
turing the black town, which was pillaged. 
The Irish soldiery became intoxicated. The 
English, acquainted with the fact, sallied out 
to the number of six hundred men, who were 
selected for their bravery and efficiency. 
These troops fell upon the revellers, and slew 
many; but although most were drunk, and 
all in great disorder, they proved much more 
formidable enemies than their French col- 
leagues ; they did not give way, but fought 
in scattered groups with undaunted bravery 
and determination, until two hundred of the 
English, who also fought with obstinate va- 
lour, lay dead in the streets. The remainder 
retreated, before Lally's soldiers could form. 
Bussy, instead of intercepting the fugitives, 
refused to act, or allow his officers to act, on 
the ground that he was without orders and 
without cannon, — an absurd pretext, for the 
English were driven back without cannon 
and without orders, and Bussy could have 
intercepted them had he as much spirit as his 
officers. Probably the want of cordiality 
between him and Lally accounted for it, and 
it may be that the feeling extended to Bussy’s 
followers; for on Augbrim, Fo|[itenoy, and 
other fields, where they fought side by side, 
the French evinced much jealousy of their 
Irish auxiliaries. 

Lolly having obtained money from some 
merchants who were resident in the black 
town, opened his batteries, as he himself al- 
leged afterwards, without hope of capture, but 
with the intention to bombard. While the 
count was thus proceeding a million of livres 
arrived at Pondicherry, and with the funds thus 
placed at his disposal, he made regular siege, 
with the hqpe of subduing the fort before the 
English fleet, expected back in January, should 
arrive. With disadvantages, such as would 
hive deterred any other man then living, unless 
diive, and with nothing to encouri^e him but 
the heroism and noble ^votionof fiis own Irish 
ioldiersi and. a few of the common soldiers 
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among the French and Uie sepoys, this daunt- 
less man persevered. Mill did him and his 
poor soldiers no more than justice when he 
I wrote the following account, which unites a 
fulness and a brevity not to be met with iu 
i any other record of these transactions : — 
j “ With only two engineers, and three artillery 
I officers, excepting the few who belonged to 
the company, all deficient both in knowledge 
and enterprise ; with officers in general dis- 
satisfied and ill-disposed, with only the com- 
mon men on whom he could depend, and of 
whose alacrity ho never had reason to com- 
plain, he carried on the siege with a vigour 
and activity which commanded the respect 
even of the besieged, though they were little 
acquainted with the difficulties under which 
he toiled. By means of the supplies which 
had plentifully arrived from Bengal, and the 
time which the presidency had enjoyed to 
make preparation for siege, the English were 
supplied with an abundance both of mono}’ 
and of stores. The resolution to defend them- 
selves to the utmost extremity, which has 
seldom been shared more universally and cor- 
dially by any body of men, inspired them with 
incessant vigilance and activity. The industry 
of the enemy was perpetually counteracted by 
a similar industry on the part of their oppo- 
nents. No sooner had those without erected 
a work, than the most active, and enterprising, 
and often skilful exertions were made from 
within to destroy it. Whatever ingenuity 
the enemy employed in devising measures of 
attack, was speedily discovered by the keen 
and watchful eyes of the defenders. A breach, 
in spite of all those exertions, was, however, 
efifected ; and the mind of Lally was intensely 
engaged with preparations for the assault; 
when ho found the officers of his army alto- 
gether indisposed to second his ardour. Mr. 
Orme declares his opinion that their objec- 
tions were founded on real and prudential 
considerations, and that an attempt to storm 
the place would have been attended with re- 
pulse and disaster. Lally, how’ever, says that 
the most odious intrigues were carried on in 
the army, and groundless apprehensions were 
propagated, to shake the resolution of the 
soldiers, and prevent the execution of the 
plan: that the situation of the general was 
thus rendered critical in the highest degree, 
and the chance of success exceedingly dimi- 
nished ; yet he still adliered to his design, and 
only waited for the setting of the moon, which 
in India sheds a light not much feebler than 
that of a winter sun, on the very day on 
which an English fleet of six sail arrived at 
Madras. The fleet under Admiral Pococke, 
which had left Madras on the 11th of October, 
had arrived at Bombay on the 10th of Decern- 
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ber, where they found six of the company's 
ehips, and two ships of the line, with six hun- 
dred of the king’s troops on board. On the 
Slst of December the company's ships, with 
all the troops, sAiled from Bombay, under the 
convoy of two frigates, and arrived on the 
16th of February, at a critical moment, at 
Madras. ' Words,' says Lally, * are inade- 
quate to express the effect which the appear- 
ance of them produced. The officer who 
commanded in the trenches deemed it even 
inexpedient to wait for the landing of the 
enemy, and two hours before receiving orders 
retired from his post.' Lally was now con- | 
strained to abandon the siege. The officers 
and soldiers had been on no more than half 
pay during the first six weeks of the expedi- 
tion, and entirely destitute of pay during the 
remaining three. The expenses of the siege 
and the half pay had consumed, during the 
first month, the million livres which had ar- 
rived from the islands. The officers were on 
the allowance of the soldiers. The subsistence 
of the army for the last fifteen days had de- 
pended almost entirely upon some rice and 
butter, captured in two small vessels from 
Bengal. A very small quantity of gunpowder 
remained in the camp ; and not a larger at 
Pondicherry. The bomba were wholly con- 
sumed three weeks before. The sepoys de- 
serted for want of pay, and the European 
cavalry threatened every hour to go over to 
the enemy.” 

It is probable that but for the personal 
attachment of his own soldiers of the Irish 
brigade the French would have seized Lally, 
and given Bussy the command. On the night 
of the 17th the army broke up from before 
Madras, and made good their retreat. The 
English seem to have been so awed by the 
bravery and military capacity of Lally, and a 
portion of his troops, that they instituted no 
pursuit. Considering the superior force, 
equipment, and resources of the English at 
Madras, when the siege was raised, it was 
much to their dishonour that a hot and unre- 
lenting pursuit was not adopted. The tidings 
of Lally's misfortunes at Madras arrived in 
Pondicherry before him, and were hailed with 
transports of joy, alike by French and natives, 
BO completely had the bigotry and self-will of 
the governor counteracted the bravery, talent, 
and glory of the soldier. When he arrived at 
Pondicherry, if the joy at his ill success were 
less openly expressed, it was not less hearty. 

Mohammed Ali, the actual rabob of the 
Carnatic,^ the protigi of the English, had 
proved himself a costly ally. He had, how- 
ever, been true to English interests, and their 
honour and policy was to support him. Hie 
two brothers, who had been instigated by the 
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French, and who had so often sought French 
help, now, in the hour of adversity, betrayed 
them. One of the brothers actuidly assassi- 
nated all the French in his service, except a 
single officer, justifying the apprehensions 
entertained by Calliaud, recorded in a former 
page, when urged to send British troops to 
the assistance of the nabob himself. The na- 
tive princes were entirely without faith, honour, 
or principle, and no confidence could be re- 
posed in them, however gratitude or oaths 
might be expected to bind them to their en- 
gagements, or even to the observance of lios- 
pitality, justice, and mercy. The English 
were most anxious to recover the province, 
and prepared an expedition, but their funds 
had been so heavily drawn upon, that they 
were unable to take the field until the Gth of 
March, when a force, consisting of 1156 Eu- 
ropeans, 1670 sepoys, 1120 collierees (regu- 
lar troops), and 11)56 Wse, was fully equipped 
for a campaign. 

Besides this force, a native chief with a body 
of sepoys was sent to the countries of Tinne- 
velly and Madura. When the troops had been 
withdrawn for the defence of Madras, Madura 
and Palam Cotah were attacked by the native 
chiefs ; but the sepoys, who constituted the gar- 
rison, remained faithful, and drove them off. 

When the army of Lally retreated from 
Madras, only a portion entered Pondicherry ; 
another division marched to Gongeveram, 
where the two armies remained in hostile 
array for three weeks, neither feeling strong 
enough to act upon the offensive. The English 
drew off to Wandiwash, took the town, and 
were preparing to open trenches against the 
fort, when the French moved from Gongeveram 
to its relief. This was the expectation of the 
English, and, acting boldly and promptly upon 
the (lesign previously formed, they turned, 
by a forced march, reached Gongeveram, as- 
saulted and captured it. The two armies 
watched one another, without giving battle, 
until the 28th of May, when both went into 
cantonments. 

W'hile these events were passing, the fleets 
were occupied by measures of usefulness. On 
the 29th of April, Admiral Pococke arrived 
from the western coast of India, and cruised 
about, watching for French ships. About a 
month after the armies went into canton- 
ments, the company's usual ships arrived at 
Madras, and brought one hundred soldiers for 
the service of the country, and announced that 
royal troops, in considerable numbers, might 
soon be expected. At the same time, it was 
announced that no treasure would arrive until 
1760, tidings which dispirited the council, 
j but which they did not then permit to trans- 
I pire beyond the council chamber. In another 
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month, five ships arrived at Negapatnam 
with a portion of the expected troops, and, 
having landed stores and munitions, sailed for 
Madras. 

On the 20th of August the French squadron 
sailed for the neighbourhood of Trincomalee, 
in the Island of Ceylon, where the fleet was re- 
inforced by three new ships from France. On 
the loth of September, the weather allowed 
the two navies to operate, and the English, 
having the wind, came down abreast, while 
the French lay -to in line of battle. The su- 
periority of the French fleet was very great: 
they had eleven sail of the line and three 
frigates. The English had but nine sail of 
the line, one frigate, a fire-ship, and two of 
the company's traders. The superiority in 
guns on the part of the French was one 
hundred and seventy -four. The battle lasted 
but two hours, when the French line was 
broken, and made all sail out of the engage- 
ment. As usual, the English had suffered 
chiefly in the rigging, and could not follow. 
A pursuit of ten minutes proved that if the 
English had the best of the battle, the French 
were more skilful in making out of it. The 
loss of men was about equal ; but the French 
ships were severely hulled, but suffered little 
in the rigging. The English next day entered 
the port of Negapatnam : the French, in four 
days, reached Pondicherry. Great was the 
distress of the people there, when a beaten 
fleet sought shelter, w'hich they hoped would 
bring them the means of victory and large 
supplies. The disappointment and discontent 
spread wherever the French troops w^ere quar- 
tered. The Irish brigade had received no 
pay for a long time — they had “ borne the 
burning and heat of the day" — they had ac- 
complished more in battle than the whole of 
the French troops besides — they alone had 
encountered with success the English ; yet the 
limited funds of the presidency had been em- 
ployed in recruiting and drilling sepoys, who 
ran away, and in supporting the civilians, 
French officers, and French troops, while 
Lolly's own regiment w'as, like Lally himself, 
treated with something like hostility. In the 
hour of danger they' were relied upon, and 
French compliment was lavished, to stimulate 
them, w*hilc, as at Madras, the toil of labour 
and battle v/erc borne by them, and they were 
left to starve, unable to obtain either rations 
or their pay to procure them. Their long- 
enduring patience at last gave way : they mu- 
tinied, and the whole French army became 
disorganized. This corps had been regarded 
in India with the prestige it had acquired in 
France, and looked up to not only as the most 
chivalrous in battle, but the best disciplined ; 
new their disobedhMice shook the loyalty of 
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every other corps.* But, although Lally’s 
regiment mutinied under the pressure of 
hunger, and because they believed that their 
general and themselves were the objects of an 
invidious feeling, this did not hinder their 
usual aptitude in arms, as they soon proved in 
an action of great importance at Wandiwash. 

Coote bad not yet arrived, and the officer . 
who was next in command, was Major Brere- 
ton. He was extremely solicitous to perform 
some brilliant deed, while the chance of com- 
manding in chief remained with him. He 
accordingly induced the council of Madras 
to consent to his leading a force against Wan- 
diwash. The whole army accordingly inarched 
from Congeveram on the 26th of September. 
The two forces now in front of one another 
were very foi*midable, comprising the chief 
strength of each, but the English were far su- 
perior in materiel 2 i\\^ equipment, while they 
were also well supplied with provisions. The 
French were deiicient in every requisite. 
The English attacked the place on the nigiit 
of the 29th, they came on wdth great gal- 
lantry, and they were received with equal spirit. 
It does not appear that the native auxiliaries 
on either side were of much use. The En- 
glish passed through a terrible fire, and with 
the most audacious courage bore . down all 
opposition; it so happened that et W'andi- 
wash, as at Madras, they were once more 
brought into fierce conflict with their own 
fellow-subjects, who constituted Lally's corps, 
a sanguinary conflict ensued, and the English 
sustained a terrible defeat, leaving more than 
two hundred men dead, or in the hands of 
the victors. The repulse they experienced 
seems to have much injured the morale of 
the force, Mr. Mill relates the following anec- 
dote, illustrative of the fact : — “ In this action 
a detachment of grenadiers were very expe- 
ditiously quitting the vicinity of danger; 
when their officer, instead of culling after 
them, an imprudence which would, in Ml pro- 
bability, have converted their retreat into a 
flight, ran till he got before them, and then, 
turning suddenly round, said, ‘Halt,' as 
giving the ordinary word of command. The 
habit of discipline prevailed. The men 
stopped, formed according to orders, and 
marched back into the scene of action. But 
this success of the French, however brilliant, 

* The first troops of the brigade were generally re- 
garded in France as much better on the field of battle 
than anywhere else, and soon after they gained for France 
the far-famed field of Foutenoy, many complaints were 
urged as to their free way of living in quarters aod their 
addictions to duels. The king pointed out the fact of 
these coinplaiiits to their general, exclaiming, “ My Irish 
troops give me more trouble than all the rest of my army.** 

** Sire,’* was the gallant and witty reply, “your nuyesiy’c 
enemies say the same thing.*' 
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neither clothed the men nor supplied them 
with proviaioDS." 

The state of affairs w^hich ensued upon the 
French victory of Wandiwash, was, on the 
whole, 'unfavourable to France. A signal 
victory was gained without producing any 
moral influence among natives in favour of 
the French, for it was mainly to the valour of 
Lal]y*s corps that the triumph was attribu- 
table, and the natives could not see any dif- 
ference between Irishmen and Englishmen, 
and supposed that Lolly's people were influ- 
enced by no principle in serving the French, 
but were mercenary soldiers who ought to ; 
have been on the other side. The natives | 
did not fail to observe that, whenever the 
French and English met, unless the soldiers 
of Lally bore the bruut of the battle, the French 
were beaten ; so that the English got the moral 
credit of the heroism of Lolly's soldiers, and 
although they were defeated, still it was a 
battle lost to their own countrymen, and in 
the opinion of the natives redounded to En- 
glish honour. The feeling became general 
throughout the Carnatic, and in other portions 
of the Deccan was rapidly making progress, 
that the French, however invincible to na- 
tives, were not as good soldiers as the British, 
and must Anally give place to them. In 
various ways, such a feeling proved disadvan- 
tageous to the French, depriving them of 
native support. If the French lost a battle j 
the English of course got the glory; if the , 
French won one where the Irish brigade 
formed part of their army, the victory was 
attributed to the brigade, and the British had 
the glory again, even although they expe- 
rienced repulse. The French were in a false 
position, and lost moral power day by day. 

The removal of Bussy from the court of 
the Deccan left the French protege, the vice- 
roy, unable to cope with his ambitious rivals. 
A revolution broke out, and French influence 
then, deprived of the expert diplomacy of 
Bussy, melted away. 

The general state of affairs at this juncture, 
ae affected the French favourably and un- 
favourably, is voluminously presented by the 
great Euglish historian of the time, Orme, 
and by Lally after his return to France. 
Mr. Mill collated these accounts, and thus 
gives the result ; — “ Neither the English nor 
the French had ever been able to draw from 
the districts which they held in the country, 
Buffleient funds to defray the expense of the 
troops, employed in conquering and defend- 
ing them. A considerable portion of those 
districts, which the French had been able to 
seize upon the arrivaf of Lally, tfho English 
had again recovered. The government of 
Pondicherry, left almost wholly destitute of 
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supplies from Europe, was utterly exhausted, 
first, by the long and desperate struggle in 
which they had been engaged ; and secondly 
(for the truth must not be disguised, though 
the complaints of Lally have long been treated 
with ridicule), by the misapplication of the 
public funds: a calamity of which the vio- 
lent passion of individuals for private wealth 
was a copious and perennial fountain. Lally 
had, from his first arrival, been struggling on 
the borders of despair, with wants which it 
was altogether out of his power to supply. 
The English had received, or were about to 
receive, the most important accession to their 
power. And nothing but the fleet, which 
had now arrived, and the supplies which it 
might have brought, could cuable him much 
longer to contend with the difficulties which 
environed him. 

** M. d' Ach4 had brought, for the use of the 
colony, £1A,000 in dollars, with a quantity of 
diamonds, valued at £17,000, which had been 
taken in an English East Indiaman; and, 
having landed these effects, together with 
one hundred and eighty men, he declared his 
resolution of sailing again immediately for 
the islands. Nothing could exceed the sur- 
prise and consternation of the colony, upon 
this unexpected and alarming intelligence. 
Even those who were the most indifferent to 
the success of affairs, when the reputation of 
Lally, and the interest of their country alone 
were at stake, now began to tremble, when 
the very existence of the colony, and their 
interests along with it, were threatened with 
inevitable destruction. All the principal in- 
habitants, civil and military, assembled at 
the governor’s house, and formed themselves 
into a national council. A vehement protest 
was signed against the departure of the fleet. 
But the resolution of the admiral was in- 
flexible; and he could only be indimed to 
leave four hundred Caffres, who served in the 
fleet, and flve hundred Europeans, partly 
marines and partly sailors. 

At the same time the departure of Bussy 
had been attended, in the dominions of the 
soubahdar, with a rapid succession of events, 
ruinous to the interests of the French. An 
expedition from Bengal, fitted' out by the 
English against the .northern Circars, those 
important districts of which Bussy had ob- 
tained the dominion from Salabat Jung, had 
been attended with the most brilliant success; 
had not only driven the French entirely out 
of the country, but had compelled the soubah- 
dar to solicit a connection with the English." 

Bussy, however, continued to open com;- 
muuications with the revolutionists of the 
Deccan ; and, with a perfidy only to be sur- 
passed by Duplcix, finding his former pro- 
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tdg4 the weaker, entreated the count to side 
with the revolters. Lally was a straight- 
forward, honest man, who detested Bussy and 
his intrigues, and liked to adjust political 
differences by honest treaty, or downright 
hard fighting, lie did not comprehend the 
arguments of his lieutenant, admitted that ho 
had no knowledge of the politics of the 
Deccan, but began to see the importance in 
relation to the English of holding power with 
the viceroy, to whom the nabob of the Car- 
natic, the protege of the English, owed allegi- 
ance. Lally permitted his minister to act as 
he pleased, and his first act was to declare Sa- 
labac Jung Nabob of the Carnatic. This pre- 
tender had raised an army, and had the sup- 
port of the re VO utionary power in the Deccan. 
The sieur confided to Bussy a body of troops 
to march to the assistance of the pretender, 
then directing his course upon Vellore. Bussy 
arrived at Wandiwash the day after the En- 
glish suffered the reverse at that place, to take 
thence a portion of the troops upon his new en- 
terprise. The French army, which was suffering 
extreme privations, at once burst into general 
mutiny. They believed that the admiral had 
left plenty of money at Pondicherry, and 
that the civilians had squandered it. The 
civilians did squander from time to time very 
much, and the chief cause of their hatred to 
Lally was his incorruptiblcness, and deter- 
mination to check their corruption. On the 
16th of October, the officers were deprived of 
all authority. Bussy had by that time, through 
his extraordinary address, led his division to 
Arcot, when hearing of the still further pro- 
ceedings of the mutinous army which he had 
left behind, he halted. The French soldiers 
were, however, pacified by six months’ pay, 
and a general amnesty. But the pretender to 
the nabobship had exhausted his resources, 
was observed by an English corps, and was 
solicited to give up his alliance with Bussy, 
by Nizam Ali, the chief of the successful re- 
volutionary party in the Deccan, and then 
the ostensible viceroy. The negotiation be- 
tween the pretender to the Carnatic and 
Bussy Avas broken off. The latter continued 
somehow to support his troops, and to increase 
his division by four hundred superior horse- 
men of the Deccan. Lally, no longer able to 
feed his army, was obliged to separate it into 
two divisions, and send each in a different 
direction to collect the rents, and assert gene- 
rally the sovereignty of those districts. This 
was perilous in the presence of so great a force 
as the English now possessed, but all parties 
agreed that there was nothing else which could 
be done, and preserve the soldiers alive. 

On the 20th of November, the division 
which took the southern direction seized upon 
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the island of Seringham, the garrison of Trich- 
inopoly being too weak to offer resistance. 
Unfortunately for Lally, Colonel Coote, vrith 
the remainder of his force, had landed a few 
weeks before, and, on the 2Ut of November, 
reached Conge veram, where the English troops 
were cantonned. He pretended to concentrate 
his attention on Arcot, and deceived the 
French, threw them off their guard at Wandi- 
wash, and then, suddenly assaulting that place, 
carried it on the 29th. This gallant coup of 
Coote compelled Lally to abandon Seringham 
for the defence of Arcot. He was joined by 
Bussy, with the force at the head of which he 
had been fruitlessly wandering about, for the 
first time in his Indian experience. Bussy 
recommended a cunning and effectual course 
of strategy to his chief — that of using his su- 
periority of cavalry to act upon the English 
communications. Lally found that the temper 
of his Irish soldiers would not be satisfied with 
expeditions which only harassed the enemy, 
and that some bold exploit — some obvious and 
tangible advantage, was necessary to satisfy 
their daring enterprise and their protracted 
disappointments. Bussy’s plan was the best 
in itself, but was unsuited to the condition of 
the troops. The count, anxious to secure food 
and ammunition, by clever strategem diverted 
the attention of the English, and seized Con- 
geveram, where he found nothing of im- 
portance. The English were fed by paying 
ready money daily at a high rate to the 
country people, who, finding them to bo good 
customers, provided them with supplies ; but 
Bussy’s Mahratta horsemen often interfered 
with these operations, to the injury and em- 
barrassment of the British. Lally next at- 
tempted the recapture of W andiwash. Surprise 
was impossible: he laid siege to the place; 
but his genius was baffled by the professional 
etiquette of the engineers, who insisted upon 
carrying on the siege according to established 
rules, instead of obeying the orders of their 
chief, whose keen military eye saw that such 
rules were unnecessary in the case. Before 
he could do anything, a superior English army 
came to raise the siege. Bussy advised his 
superior officer to resort to the stratagem of 
cutting off the English supplies ; but Lally, 
scorning to retreat, prepared to give battle to 
the approaching foe. The English manoeuvred 
admirably, and formed their line with one 
wing in communication with the fort, and 
resting upon it so as to be covered by its fire. 
The European force of the French was su- 
perior to that of the English, being 2260 
against 1900. The native force of the British 
was the stsonger, being 2100 sepoys and 
1250 cavalry against 1300 sepoys. The 
Mahratta horse in the French service would 
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not approach the field within several miles. 
The English hadtwenty-six field pieces, which 
were admirably officered and manned. Daily's 
engineers and artillery were inferior : his sole 
reliance was upon his Irish infantry ; although 
a portion of his French force were cavalry, 
and from them he also expected some service. 
These cavalry were the first troops tested, and 
they behaved basely. The British advanced ; 
and Daily, believing their left wing wavered 
from the fire of his artillery, which there is 
good reason for believing was an error, bravely 
put himself at the head of his horsemen, and 
ordered a charge ; but neither men nor officers 
would follow him. Ho suspended the com- 
manding officer, and ordered the next in se- 
niority to take the command : he refused to 
obey. Dally addressed the men, appealing to 
their patriotism and courage. A junior officer 
cried out that it was shame to desert the ge- 
neral in the midst of battle, and this produced 
the effect. The general led them, however, 
but a short distance when some artillery fire 
beginning to take effect, the whole turned and 
fled, and the intrepid soldier stood alone to 
dare for France what Frenchmen were un- 
willing to brave. Dally then brought up his 
French infantry, who, wretchedly supported 
by the artillery, and altogether deserted by 
the cavalry, European and native, saw the 
hopelessness of success, and fired at random. 
The English, who perfectly obeyed their 
orders, were commanded not to fire a shot, but 
advance steadily, which they did, as if a mass 
moved by a single will. The infantry on their 
extreme right being Daily's own, throw them- 
selves into column, and rushed madly forward 
to meet the English, who were ordered to re- 
serve their fire until the enemy was close. 
The English receiving the columns in line, 
the battle assumed a form similar to that of so 
many of the Duke of Wellington's in recent 
years : as he said of Waterloo, in his letter 
to Marshal Beresford — “ They came on in the 
old way, and were beaten off in the old way.” 
The fire of the British lino fell with deadly 
certainty upon the front and flank of their op- 
ponents, tearing open the column in a manner 
the most sanguinary and terrible. Yet these 
dauntless men, true to Dally when all else for- 
sook him, bi^ko through this terrific fire, andj 
charging with the bayonet, in the same spirit 
as the English afterwards became accustomed 
to do, broke the British line, and, as Mill de- 
scribes it, “ bore down what was opposed to 
it.” Its victory, won so well — and never was vic- 
tory won more bravely — was of short duration. 
The French cavalry had galloped off the field ; 
the native cavalry, their allies, had'not appeared 
upon It ; the sepoys fired irregularly and at a 
distance : the handful of heroes of Daily's own 


corps was left to do battle with the British army. 
The English infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
fell upon their unprotected ^nks: yet still 
they fought until the field was ensanguined 
with their blood, and the tired remnant were 
swept before the repeated charges of over- 
whelming numbers, as the monsoon scatters 
the surges of the sea. Bussy put himself at 
the head of the French infantry, and led them 
to a bayonet charge. His horse was pierced 
by a British bayonft, and his soldiers forsook 
him on the field, leaving him a prisoner in the 
liands of the English. Dally ordered the sepoys 
to charge : they would not, and soon turned 
from the field. The Irish suffered dreadfully, 
and were left alone to combat and to die, 
winning for themselves an honour scarcely in- 
ferior to that of Fontenoy, even in defeat. 
The sieur acted the part of a skilful general in 
bringing his beaten army off the field ; and the 
French cavalry, who behaved so cowardly, with 
the brave remnant of Daily's own regiment, so 
gallantly covered the retreat, that the army, 
demoralized although it was, was preserved 
from annihilation. He even halted at a short 
distance, the native cavalry in the English 
service not daring to pursue ; and the British 
infantry, having become exhausted in the con- 
flict, were unequal to a task with which the 
sepoys could not be entrusted. Dally awaited 
the junction of his detachment at Wandiwash, 
and carried off his wounded and his light 
baggage in the face of his enemy. He then 
proceeded to Chittapet, and thence to Gingee. 

Goote was a brave, cool, and active officer. 
He did not allow the war to slumber, and 
sent forward a detachment for the reduction 
of Arcot. Hearing that the French fort of 
Chittapet, was almost defenceless, Goote de- 
termined to attempt its reduction before be- 
sieging Arcot. Both forts were reduced with 
trifling loss and labour, the enemy offering 
but a feeble resistance. 

Dally withdrew his troops from Gingee to 
Vellore, lest the English should intercept his 
communications with Pondicherry, and in 
order to protect the districts from which he 
had then any chance of obtaining provisions, 
h'inding that all his attempts to obtain any 
pecuniary assistance from Pondicherry, or 
supplies of any kind were unavailing, he pro- 
ceeded to that place, and stormed with his 
usual unrestrained passion against the delin- 
quents whom he accused of embezzling the 
property of the company, and betraying their 
country. They in return accused him of folly, 
rashness, incompetency, and to these charges, 
which might have had some show of reason, 
except as to any impeachment of incompe- 
tency in the field, they added the absurd 
taunt of cowardice. The result of these 
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recriminations was to paralyse stiU further 
all hope of conducting the war against the 
English successfully. 

The destitution and disorganization of the 
French army was now fearfully increased, and 
had the English marched at once boldly upon 
Pondicherry, it must have fallen ; hut they 
were deficient in information, and believing 
that the resources of the French at Pondi- 
cherry were ample, and that in other direc- 
tions also they exceeded the reality, the 
policy was adopted of attacking the various 
minor places in detail, and then of gradually 
closing upon Pondicherry, and reducing it 
by blockade. This plan was acted upon 
with slow, but ultimate success. It would be 
tedious to recount the various actions which 
took place, or to give an account of the rela- 
tive consequence of the successes which the 
English obtained. M. Auber* gives the fol- 
lowing correct summary, which is, although 
closely condensed, sufficiently ample for the 
reader's purpose, poBsessing the exactness which 
that writer's peculiar opportunities enabled 
him to observe : — “ The army, after the sur- 
render of Arcot, moved tow^ards Pondicherry, 
to cut off supplies, while Admiral Cornish 
blockaded it by sea. The district of Trinco- 
malee was reduced by Captain Smith. On 
the 5th of March, Permacoil surrendered to 
Colonel Cooto, Carical to Colonel Monson 
and Admiral Cornish on the 5th of April, 
and Chellumbruin to Colonel Monson on the 
12th. On the same day. Colonel Coote took 
Waldour, where the camp was formed pre- 
viously to operations against Pondicherry; 
for which purpose, a large supply of gun- 
powder had been sent from Bengal and Bom- 
bay, accompanied by three companies of the 
king's artillery from the latter presidency. 
The Mahrattas had gained a considerable 
victory over Balabat Jung, who ceded to 
them districts of the value of sixty lacs of 
rupees, and the fort of Dowlutabad, at that 
time the strongest in the country. M. Bussy 
and other French prisoners on parole, at 
Pondicherry, were ordered to Madras, as 
several of them had borne arms by order of 
M. Lally. Considerable apprehension being 
entertained that the Mahrattas would enter 
the province and demand the chout^ and, if 
joined by the Mysoreans and the French, 
that they would impede the designs against 
Pondicherry, a member of the council was 
deputed, for the purpose of inducing them to 
refrain from advancing towards the Carnatic. 
In the month of September, the president, 
Governor Pigot, accompanied by Colonel 
Ooojte, visited Admiral Steevens, on board 
the Norfolk, and, after much solicitation, ob- 

* £rUiii PowHgr ni rsl* i. chop. iii. p. 102. 


tained his consent to the marines of the squa- 
dron being landed, to aid the troops in pre- 
venting supplies being thrown into Pondi- 
cherry. During the preparation for attack- 
ing Ariancopang, orders were received from 
Bengal for divesting Colonel Coote of the 
command, and placing it in the hands of 
Colonel Monson. The latter officer, in an 
attack on the enemy’s outposts, having had 
both the bones of his leg broken by a shot, 
recommended that Colonel Coote should again 
receive the command. It was some days, 
however, before Coote would consent to re- 
turn to the camp, having made preparations 
to proceed to Bengal. The French blew up 
Ariancopang, and retreated to Pondicherry. 
The marines being re -embarked by the desire 
of Admiral Steevens, he sailed in October 
with the greater part of his fleet to Trinco- 
malco, leaving five of his ships to prevent the 
enemy affording aid by sea. The king (as 
he was then styled) of Mysore having sup- 
ported the French, a diversion was made into 
his country, and the fort of Caroor taken by 
Captain Smith. It was supposed to have 
been the first instance of any European troops 
having advanced so far inland westward. 
The king siLbsequently addressed letters of 
friendship to the president, and the nabob of 
the Carnatic, stating that it w^as his ])rimc- 
roinister, llyder Naigue, who had rebelled 
against him, and sent his troops to assist the 
French. This appears to have been the 
first mention of Hyder, who became so formi- 
dable an enemy to the company, both in his 
own person and that of his adopted successor.” 

By the let of May, 1700, the French had 
lost all their possessions in the Carnatic, ex- 
cept the strong fort of Gingee, and the fort 
commanding an important pass called Jhiager, 
and were shut up in Pondicherry, blockaded 
by land and sea. 

Lally had, however, continued to negotiate- 
w'ith the Mysoreans, and they consented to 
afford him food, munitions of war, and a body 
of three thousand horse, and five hundred 
infantry. They falsified all his expectations. 
They, indeed, advanced their troops, defeat- 
ing an English detachment in their progress*, 
and encamped near Pondicherry, but finding 
the affairs of the French desperate, they de- 
camped in the night, after lingering about 
the place for a month. They were probably 
influenced by the arrival of six of the com- 
pany's ships at Madras, with royal troops to< 
the number of sfx hundred. This was the^ 
2Qd of August, Pondicherry having been 
three months blockaded, and no impression 
made upon the place. A month later (Sep- 
tember 2), several other ships of the company 
arrived, three ships of war, and a wing of an 
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Highland regiment. The reinforcements of 
troops had now been considerable, and the 
fleet consisted of nineteen sail of the line, 
with one or two frigates, and several lesser 
ships, besides severid heavily armed ships of 
the company : — ** Lally had now, and it is no 
ordinary praise, during almost eight months 
since the total discomfitare of his army at 
‘W'andivvash, imposed upon the English so 
much respect, as deterred them from the 
siege of Pondicherry; and, notwithstanding 
the desperate state of his resources, found 
means to supply the fort, which had been 
totally destitute of provisions, with a stock 
sufficient to maintain the garrison for several 
months. And he still resolved to strike a 
blow which might impress them with an opi- 
nion tliat he was capable of offensive opera- 
tions of no inconsiderable magnitude. He 
formed a plan, which has been allowed to 
indicate both judgment and sagacity, for 
attacking the English camp by surprise in 
four places on the night of the 4th of Sep- 
tember. But one of the four divisions, into 
which his army was formed for the execu- 
tion of the enterprise, fell behind its time, 
and disconcerted the operations of the re- 
mainder." * 

Early in December, the English converted 
the blockade into a close siege, erecting bat- 
teries which fired upon the place, from the 
end of the first week to the 30th ; on that 
day a tempest of extraordinary violence 
stranded three of the English ships in the 
road, and injured almost all the others. The 
camp also suffered damage, the tents of the 
soldiers being tom up and driven away, and 
the ground flooded. It was a storm, which 
in its intensity and the character of its effects, 
bore a close resemblance to that which smote 
the besieging fleets and armies before Sebas- 
topol, on the memorable night of the 14th of 
November, 1854. As in the latter case, so 
in the former, the storm and deluge only 
delayed the siege, the English repaired the 
damages, and pressed on the works through- 
out the first days of January. About the 
12th of the month, Lally, exhausted with 
anxiety and fatigue, became ill, and the 
management of affairs devolved upon the 
council, which w’as torn with dissensions. 
Whatever Lally ordered was disobeyed. The 
provisions which that general had, with so 
much talent, energy and self-sacrifloe, laid in, 
were squandered. Lally, perceiving their 
total want of competency and principle, or- 
dered them to make terms with the besiegers ; 
they deceived him, and went on squandering 
the means of defence. In the evening of the 

♦ fw/wy BntUh India. By James Mill, Esq., 
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14th, a commissioner from Lally, and a depu- 
tation from the council, entered the Euglish 
campk Lally claimed the benefit of a cartel 
which had been concluded between the two 
crowns, and which, the deputation from the 
council urged, rendered it impossible to pro- 
pose a capitulation. Coote, who commanded 
the British, alleging that a dispute being still 
open as to the meaning and extent of the 
cartel, he could not recognise it, and would 
accept nothing but an^unconditional surrender. 
There remained nothing for the French but 
immediate surrender ; they had only two days* 
provision left, and no proper material of war 
to resist a siege. The council of Madras 
levelled the town and fort; all the French 
were borne away prisoners. Dupleix had 
boasted that he would serve Madras so, and 
the council of the presidency determined to 
make the King of France feel that the retri- 
bution was as complete as it was deserved. 
Theagar and Gingee surrendered almost 
without resistance, completing the English 
conquest of the Carnatic. 

In the meantime important transactions 
between the French and English had occurred 
elsewhere, the result of which, taken with the 
events in the Carnatic, was that the French 
had lost all their posBessions in India, when 
Gingee surrendered. 

The fate of Lally was sorrowful: when 
liberated by the English and restored to 
France, he was cast into the Bastile, thence 
he was taken to a common prison, accused of 
high treason, dragged through the streets of 
Paris in a dung -cart, and then executed, — 
forming one of the most disgraceful pages of 
French history. Never was a man more true 
to France, more loyal to her king, more zealous 
or honest in the public service of any country. 
His vices were a hasty temper, a despotic 
will, religious bigotry, and a hatred to the 
English, both national and religious, which 
amounted almost to monomania. His services 
to France were great ; his requital murder, as 
Orme, the English historian, designated his 
execution — “a murder committed with the 
sword of justice:" he might have more pro- 
perly said, with the sword of law. The French 
monarch and ministry, anxious, to appease 
the hostility which rose around them, sought 
and found a noble victim. Lally was subse- 
quently amply avenged. His son was the Lally 
Tollendal whose eloquence in the constituent 
assembly contributed so much to destroy the 
bigoted, tyrannical, sanguinary, and treach- 
erous monarchy of the Bourbons. Tims na- 
tional, like individual retribution, forms a 
striking feature in the moral government of 
the all-wise and just God, whose long suffer- 
ing and patience hinder not, but illustrate and 
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enforce, the impartial and sure justice of His 
administration. 

The English were now masters of the 
Carnatic, over whicli they ruled through 
their nominee, Mohammed Ali, who had pro- 
bably the most equitable claim to the title of 
nabob. Tlie soubahdar of the Deccan, whom 
the English called viceroy or nizam, pro- 
fessed to their ally; and although the 
nabob of the Carnatic was tributary to him, 
the latter was left wholly under the direction 
and control of the English. This was the 
first great war in which the English were en- 
gaged in India, and was one so bloody, 
protracted, and involving such lasting conse- 
quences, as to deserve an extended narrative. 

It required, hoAvever, a few years to con- 
solidate the government of the Carnatic ; and 
during that process, fresh events tended to 
alter its relations to surrounding territory, 
and to give the English a still wider pre- 
ponderance in Southern India, through the 
necessary effects and sequences of the war in 
the Carnatic, which they had so successfully 
waged. The nabob was still disturbed by re- 
fractory polygars, and at the same time by 
intrigues conducted from Mysore by Hyder, 
who, early in 1766, was in ostensible re- 
volt against his sovereign.* The English 
were much occupied in negotiations with the 
court of the Deccan, and with an expedition 
to Manilla, which left Madras on the 29th of 
July, 1762; but still they gave attention to 
the nabob's affairs, mediated between him and 
the Mysoreans, and aided in subduing the 
polygars. At the end of the year 1761 Vel- 
lore surrendered to the nabob, which was a 
eource to him of great satisfaction ; and dur- 
ing 1762, the most rebellious and powerful of 
the polygars made submission. 

The various parties contending in the Dec- 
can, especially that of Salabat Jung, sought 
English aid soon after the surrender of the 
French, offering for it large territorial conces- 
sions, which were refused, the council inform- 
ing the directors, ** we are not anxious to 
grasp more than can be held,” — w^hich showed 
as much policy as moderation. 

In 1764 tidings of peace in Europe be- 
tween England and France arrived in Madras. 
The council were as much averse to French 
settlements in India as ever ; alleging, in their 
correspondence with the directors, that the 
French could never support settlements by 
trade ; that ip order to obtain means to keep 
up troops and grand establishments, they 
would be sure to seek territory by means 
involving all around them in frequent re- 
course to arms. Governor PIgot had left 

* Letter from the Council of Jladrne to the Court of 
'Lireetore, March, 1761. 
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for England at the latter end of the previous 
year; these views he affirmed in London. 
The successor of Mr. Pigot was of the same 
mind. French settlements and peace W’ere 
regarded by the English as not likely to 
exist long in India together. 

In the early part of 1763, the fort of Ma- 
dura was invested by the British; in October 
it surrendered to Major Campbell. By this 
conquest, the nabob was enabled to occupy a 
strong post in the midst of a large district 
ruled by insurrectionary polygars. The most 
important consequence of the conquest of the 
Carnatic was the acquisition by the English of 
the Northern Circars. This was, however, 
not wholly the result of the expulsion of the 
French from the Carnatic, although chiefly so : 
the events in Bengal which were occurring at 
the same time, contributed their quota to the 
influences which enabled the English to be- 
come masters of territory so desirable. 

By the treaty of peace, Pondicherry was 
restored to the French ; and M. Law, who 
had formerly distinguished himself as an op- 
ponent of the English, had returned to Pondi- 
cherry under that treaty. The English at 
Madras became alarmed lest he should lay 
claim to the Northern Circars, which had 
been conceded to the French in 1657. The 
territory was of great extent and importance, 
commanding a vast range on the Coroman- 
del coasts fertile in a considerable portion 
of its area, and occupied by an industrious 
population. The French were no sooner 
settled in Pondicherry, than disputes were 
raised about the treaty between England and 
France, and betw^een France and the soubah- 
dar in the Deccan, on the ground of which 
the French might claim it. The English 
having expelled the French during the late 
war, were disposed to stretch to the utmost 
the rights of their nominee, the Nabob of the 
Carnatic. The French assumed a tone irritat- 
ing, consequential, and assuming ; they wrote 
and talked as if they felt it to be their right 
and duty to resume their old authority — to de- 
prive them of which the war had been waged 
so fiercely, and they were intent upon pursu- 
ing their old courses as far as was possible in 
their altered circumstances. The council of 
Madras w'ould have probably held the Circars 
against their claims upon the nabob for ex- 
penses incurred on his account, but the Mah- 
rattas were now jealous of the rising dominion 
of the English, and were too powerful for the 
English to provoke them. It was accord- 
ingly proposed to rent the Circars from the 
nizam (or viceroy) of the Deccan, in order to 
prevent th; claims of the French. The nizam 
was willing to cede the territory; but the 
English, doubtful of his authority, preferred 
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paying a rent The nizam had, however, no 
ainccrity in his offers, either of friendship or 
territory; and the English were obliged, 
throughout the greater part of 1765, to main- 
tain an armed observation of his movements. 
The following account of the issue of these 
transactions is brief and clear: — ''At this 
period, however, events had laid the King or 
Mogul under overwhelming obligations to 
the English, whose power alone upheld him 
on the ancient but decaying throne of Delhi. 
He granted them, upon application, a firman, 
by which they became, without conquest, law- 
ful possessors of the Northern Oircars.* Like 
the rest of India, this tract had been held by 
rajahs and polygars, who farmed the revenue, 
and exorcised a sort of independent authority 
within the limits of their states. The impe- 
rial firman released them from tribute to the 
soubahdar of the Deccan, as well as to the 
nawab (or nabob) of the Carnatic, and trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the English. Since 
the success of the company's arms, indeed, 
those powers had exercised little more than a 
nominal influence in the Northern Circars, 
and some new authority was called for to 
rescue them from the anarchy by which they 
were overwhelmed. The imperial grant, con- 
ferring a legal right, f placed them at the 
disposal of our countrymen ; all that remained 
to confirm them in the territory, was annexa- 
tion. The advantage of acquisition was ap- 
parent. It would give them possession of all 
the coast from the mouths of the Ganges to 
the Coromandel settlGments,:^ excepting the 
province of Orissa, which, though included in 
the British dewanee, was held by the warlike 
Mahrattas.§ 


" When the English proceeded to take pos- 
session of their now acquisition, the nizam, re- 
belling openly against the imperial authority, 
pretended to feel exasperated at their acts,* 
and prepared to make war upon them. Though 
entitled to enforce their privilege by arms, they 
preferred to negotiate peace, and agreed to 
rent from the nizam, for an annual sum of 
nine lacs of rupees, the Circars of Kajamun- 
dry, Ellore, Mustephanegur, Chicacoole, and 
Murtezanegnr ; while the Guntoo Circar was 
allotted to Salabat Jung, the old soubahdar 
of the Deccan, who had been dethroned by 
his brother. It was, perhaps, an excess of 
delicacy or timidity, which induced the com- 
pany to offer such liberal terms ; but it may 
have been, at that juncture, wiser than the 
policy of war. One stipulation in the treaty 
was, however, imprudent. The English 
agreed to assist the soubahdar with a military 
force, whenever he should require it; thus 
bringing on themselves the chance of dan- 
gerous and destructive wars, which might bo 
equally profitless to themselves and ruinous 
to their allies.f This article of the treaty ex- 
cited severe displeasure among the court of 
directors.:|; However, the territory was now 
included in their growing empire, and the 
soubahdar, with shrunken dominions, was left 
to exercise his versatile talent for treachery 
by intriguing with the enemies of his allies. 
His power, indeed, had otherwise diminished. 
The Nawab of the Carnatic, once his tribu- 
tary, was now, by an imperial firman, created 
his equal." § 

The English were now virtually masters of 
the Northern Circars, the coast of Coromandel, 
and the whole Carnatic. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

CONFLICTS BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN WESTERN INDIA AFTER THE BREAK- 
ING OUT OF WAR BETWEEN THE TWO NATIONS IN 1744— CONQUEST OF THE PIRATE 
ANGRIA. 


At Tellicherry and Myhie, as has been shown 
in former chapters, the English and French 
were most frequently engaged in conflict on 
the coast of Western India. When tidings 
arrived in the former place, that Madras had 
submitted to Laboiirdonnais in 1746, the 
utmost consternation was felt, and the chief 
valuables of the settlement were removed 

* Mill's Brititk India, vol. ill. p. 452. 
t Peuhoen’s Empire Anglais, voUii* p> 466. 
i Mill's British India, vol. iii. p. 46S. 

I Wilson’s Notes, ibid. 
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elsewhere. The council and garrison were 
in daily expectation of a visit from the fleet 
of the conqueror, when their fears were re- 
lieved by learning that a storm had wrecked 
the proud ships whose thunder they expected 
so soon to hear. 

* Sutherland's Wstorical Sketch of the Princes of 
India, p. 82. 

t Mill's British India, vol. iii. p. 455. 

I Letter to Bengal, 1 768. 

i History of the British Conquests in India. By 
Horace St. John, vol. i. p. 106. 
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On the 30th of March, 1748, the Exeter 
and Wincheeter^ British men-of-war, attacked 
the French ship St, LouiSy ns she lay in the 
river of My hie. She escaped by being hauled 
into shoal water, but so damaged as to be 
beyond repair. 

*Whcn, in 1751, Dupleix was filling the 
Deccan ^'ith his fame, the council at Bombay 
was informed by certain spies of the King of 
Travancore, that the French chief had formed 
a comprehensive plan for the destruction of 
the British settlements on tlie coast of Mala- 
bar.* Throughout the year 1761 demon- 
strations and minor conflicts took place be- 
tween the French of Myhie and the English 
of Tellicherry, without any decided advantage 
on either side. The conflicts which each had 
with the native chiefs, and the intrignes car- 
ried on with these chiefs by the two hostile 
European nations, have been noticed in pre- 
vious chapters on the affairs of W estern India. 
The garrisons both of Myhie and Tellicherry 
were after this time much reduced ; the latter 
garrison so much, that they w^ere unable to 
repress the insolence of Cuny Nair, a most 
contemptible antagonist. As for the French, 
they were in a still worse plight, fearing an 
attack from the Canarese, distressed for want 
of provisions, and unable to meet the expenses 
of their forts to the northward. Officers and 
men, tired of waiting for their arrears of pay, 
deserted in largo numbers, and in one day 
a captain, ensign, engineer, mate of a man- 
of-uar, and five other Frenchmen sought 
refuge in the English factory.f 

Up to the end of the year 1753 the English 
had continued to incur great expenses for for- 
tifications at Tellicherry and other places in 
Malabar; nearly 100,000 rupees had been ex- 
pended, and yet the forts were reported by 
Sir J. Foulis to be in a ruinous condition. 

In 1756 a sort of “armed neutrality” was 
established between Tellicherry and Myhie, 
both parties expecting that the war which had 
slumbered in Europe for a season would burst 
forth again with renewed fury. The French 
chief visited the English factory for the pur- 
pose of establishing neutrality, “a dodge” 
which the chiefs of Myhie constantly prac- 
tised when they felt themselves comparatively 
weak. The English on some occasions fol- 
lowed this example ; but although the French 
had repeatedly profited by their generosity, 
it was not reciprocated. When Fort St. 
David was captured, the guns of Myhie thun- 
dered their salutes, and the offer of neutrality 
then made by the alarmed English was scorn- 
fully rejected ; but when, in 1760, French 
arms suffered in Tanjore, and the Circars 

* Bmhay Diary, 14th of November, 1751. 

t Bombay (Quarterly Review, October, 1837* 
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and their fleets were chased by the English, the 
chief of Myhie was eager to represent the ad- 
vantages of neutrality. Again, when Louet, 
the French chief of the factory, supposed that 
Admiral Cornish and Sir Eyre Goote were 
approaching the coast of Malabar, his earnest 
importunities for neutrality, by one who had 
refused it when it might have been accepted 
with a good grace, were humiliating. The 
English chief on that occasion made answer, 
that he would refer to the president at Bom- 
bay for instructions ; but he, meanwhile, pre- 
pared for action should the British force be 
strengthened on that coast. 

From 1756 until the final subjugation of 
the French on the Malabar coast, the opera- 
tions of both nations were desultory, and on 
the part of the French mainly offered through 
their native alliances. The English were, how- 
ever, strengthening such alliances, while the 
French, by their arrogance, tyranny, and 
above all, their bigotry, were rapidly losing 
influence. Meanwdiile, the English were 
busy in supplying a petty prince and zealous 
partisan of theirs, styled the third King of 
Nelleasaroon, with stores and ammunition, 
which he used so effectually as to capture in 
September the French fort of Motally, mount- 
ing twenty-two guns ; although he afterwards 
restored it, at the intercession of the Prince of 
Cherical. War was not actually proclaimed 
until the 7th of October, when the Eng- 
lish had the good fortune to find themselves 
with several warm and lukewarm friends 
amongst the native princes, but no avowed 
enemy save the Boyanore. The French, on 
the other hand, had many and bitter enemies; 
the Prince of Cherical gave up their cause, 
and concluded a treaty with the English ; the 
Cotiote was exceedingly incensed against 
them, because they had compelled his prime - 
minister, from fear of his life, to profess himself 
a Christian; and the chief of Nelleasaroon, 
equally hostile to them, offered to take their 
forts with his own men, if the English w'ould 
only garrison them afterwards — an offer which 
the English chief was compelled to decline, 
so small w'ere the number of European troops 
at his disposal. Betw^een the principals, how- 
ever, of the two factories there was only an 
exchange of courtesies. An English picket 
seized a French boat laden with pepper cap- 
tured from the English, on which the chief 
of Tellicherry, although of course detaining 
the cargo, sent the boat with the letters found 
on her, unopened, to Myhie. M. Louet, in 
return, released English boats seized by a 
captain of a French man-of-war, sent back 
slaves that his men had lured away, and per- 
mitted his surgeon to render medical aid at 
the English factory. But when a native 
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officer of a Frencli ship was detected in 
raising recruits on British territory, end car- 
ried before the chief in council, they behaved 
to him more like brigands than generous 
enemies. After a solemn consultation they 
decided upon setting him at liberty, first con- 
fiscating his silver-headed cane and picking 
his pocket of 380 fanams.* 

While these events transpired in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tellicherry, others connected 
witli the war occupied the attention and 
care of the factors of Ajengo. Prom the 
breaking out of the war in 1744, to the 
peace, and again after the short peace, until 
the end of the resumed war, the traders 
of this petty place were kept in alarm by 
the appearance of French ships of war in the 
offing. Their neighbour, the King of Tra- 
vancore, assumed to be their protector, and 
threatened very often the utter extermination 
of all Frenchmen, should any land near 
Ajengo, or offer molestation to its people. 
Ilia majejty, however, never did anything to 
assure the factors, but very much to add to 
their disquiet : — 

“ For a series of years this warlike prince 
was continually making application to the 
British for supplies of ammunition, small 
arms, and cannon, offering in payment cap- 
tives taken in war, which the British accepted 
with reluctance, although admitting that 
they were cheaper than their slaves imported 
from Madagascar. With his other offers they 
closed most cheerfully. He had compelled 
his subjects to yield him a monopoly of all 
pepper grown in the country, and tlie factors 
were as glad to receive that as ready cash. 
He ceded to them also for a term of years the 
province of Tinnivelly, which tliey leased to 
a merchant ; and it would have been of great 
value to them, had not the neighbouring 
polygars disturbed it, until reduced to order 
by a force sent from Madras under Captain 
Calliaud.f This liberality kept the victorious 
monarch on excellent terms with the British, 
and though a tyrannical oppressor of his 
subjects, he seems never but on one occasion, 
when his emissaries beat and plundered a 
helpless woman within the company's limits, 
to have molested the factory of Ajengo.":^ 

^ The notice taken of Captain Calliaud's ser- 
vices in a previous chapter, bore upon the 

* Tellicherry Diary ^ 28tk of April, 15lh of Sep- 
tember, 15th of October, 9ih of Novembei, 1756, Bom^ 
hay Diary t 28th of April, 8th of May, 80th of Aagnst, 
15th of December, 1767; 80th of November, 1768. 
IvM’a Voyage. Bombay (^uarterlyt October, 1857, 
p. 821. 

t As shown in previous chapters. 

t Bombay Q^rieHy. Jjenyo Diary. Diary of the 
^eet Committee. Ormo’s Hietory. i. book v. 
Forbes's Oriental Memoire, vol. i. 


policy of the Madras council, the relations 
of the English with the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, of the French with the Nizam of the 
Deccan, and of the issue of the policy initiated 
by Dnpleix ; it is here only necessary to say 
that the conduct of Calliaud ensured peace to 
the little factory at Ajengo, and to a certain 
extent along the coast of Malaba^ The 
Tanjore monarch, grateful for the subjuga- 
tion of the polygars, and always apprehen- 
sive of being subdued by the French, whom 
be so often boasted he would annihilate, 
offered no insults thenceforth to the com- 
paratively helpless settlements of the English 
upon that part of the coast to which his 
power extended. Thus the effective opera- 
tions in the war waged in the Carnatic, from 
Madras and St. David's, told upon Western 
India, as in fact they also influenced the for- 
tunes of Bengal. Whatever was done in the 
Carnatic, affected the court of the Deccan and 
the heart of French influence in Southern 
India, so that along the whole shores of Mala- 
bar and Coromandel, the wave of power w^as 
felt as it ebbed and flowed from the impulses 
within, as the waves that wash those shores 
are agitated by the heaving of the ocean 
upon the verge of which they rise or sink. 

An event occurred with which the name 
of Clive was connected, which much in- 
fluenced the peace and prosperity of the 
English settlements in Western India, and 
strengthened them against the French, al- 
though itself not connected with that enemy. 
W’hcn Clive had received the honours con- 
ferred upon him in England, after the glories 
he had won in India, he entered parliament, 
was ejected on petition, distributed his re- 
sources among his relatives to whom he was 
much attached, lived in much style, and so 
reduced his temporal means that he was 
desirous to return again to India to recruit 
them, just at the moment when it suited the 
company to employ his services, which they 
were anxious to do, because they expected a 
renewed war with France after a brief and 
hollow peace. 

The directors appointed him to an im- 
portant office in the government of Fort 
St. David.^ The king made him a lieutenant - 
colonel in the royal army. He embarked 
on board the Streatham in March, 1755, and 
arrived in Bombay just as the pirate Angria 
had received a severe chastisement from Com- 
modore James, then commanding the com- 
pany’s military marine in India. 

* Lord Macaulay aaya he was appdnted governor. 
M. Auber npreBents him as being nominated a member 
of council at Fort St. David. The Bombay (^arter/y of 
April, 1867, on the authority of the Bombay Diary, calls 
him deputy-governor of that place. 
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The council of Bombay were desirous of 
following np the victory of James by a more 
decisive blow. A royal fleet, accompanied 
by the company's navy, under Oommodore 
James, the whole under orders of Admiral 
Watson, set sail for Gheria. The troops on 
board were commanded by Olive. In Feb- 
ruary, the armament arrived in the 

river, and at once attacked the stronghold of 
piracy in Western India. Watson succeeded 
in burning the whole of the enemy's ships. 
Olive attacked the fortress by land, which fell 
before his skill and valour. Prize money to 
the extent of £150,000 was divided among 
the conquerors. 

The consequences of this victory were very 
great. The coast of Malabar was delivered 
from the presence of a nest of pirates, who, 
in resources and power, were more formid- 
able than any piratical forces which had 
ever troubled the Eastern seas, or, perhaps, 
ever before or since ranged the ocean any- 
where. 

On the 12th of the October following, a 
treaty was formed with the Mahrattas, by 
which Gheria was given them by the English 
in exchange for Bancote and various villages. 
A clause was also inserted, that the Dutch 
should never be permitted to settle in the 
lifahratta dominions. The rajahs holding 
territory along the Malabar coast were so 
awed, that they made haste to sign treaties 
conferring privileges of trade. The Mogul 
himself was pleased with the subjugation of 
the pirates, by whom his own ships were 
frequently captured, and the event, joined 
with other transactions of subsequent occur- 
rence, conduced to the granting of a firman 
by the Mogul in 1759, conceding to the com- 
pany the government of Surat. 

After Clive accomplished the reduction of 
Gheria, Lord Macaulay represents him as 

having proceeded to his government of 
Fort St. David." This is an error: he re- 
turned to Bombay, and remained there some 
time, supposing that his services might be 
again required in connection with that presi- 
dency — a fact incompatible with the assertion 
that he had been designated to the supreme 
government of Fort St. David. 

That Lord Macaulay is wrong in the above 
assertion is plain enough, for Olive became 
involved in a dispute with the governor 
and council at Bombay on a question as to 
his own military position, after the destruc- 
tion of the pirate keep of Gheria. He re- 
turned to Bombay with the artillery, for the 
purpose of joining an expedition against the 
French, intended to be directed from that 
presidency, but which had been abandoned 
for another object The Bombay council was 
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peculiarly supercilious to military men, and 
Olive, notwithstanding all his glory, w’as not 
particularly beloved by them. 

A Captain de Funck, a Swedish officer who 
had experienced much tyranny and injustice 
from the president and council, was tried by 
court-martial, because he had refused to sub- 
mit to a humiliation which the tyrannical 
president sought to impose upon him. The 
council appointed Sir James Foulis as pre- 
sident, an officer of ability and fairness. Clive 
was indignant that any officer but himself 
should have presided over the court, and re- 
monstrated in angry terms. He protested to 
the council that he was ** reduced to the ne- 
cessity," as lie observed, of reminding the 
president and council that he was commander- 
in-chief of his majesty's forces, that he bore 
other distinguished titles, and had not been 
treated by the Honourable Richard Bouchier, 
Esquire — who, indeed, was never remarkable 
for civility — with proper courtesy. His letter 
was as follows : — ^ 

Bombay, VSth of April, 1756 . 

Honoubablk Sir and Sirs^ — It U with much con- 
cern I fiud myself reduced to the necessity of delivering 
this letter on the subject of the general court-martial 
lately held on Captain De Funck. 

Your honour and co. cannot be ignorant of the late 
Articles of War, which empower none but the commauder- 
in-chief of his majesty’s forces for the time being to order 
a general court-martial ; and your honour and co. must 
be sensible that, if I had interfered, no such court-mar- 
tial could have sat. However, in this and indeed in 
everything relating to the honour, reputation, and welfare 
of the Honourable Company, 1 should gla^y have ac- 
quiesced, and if your honour and co. had thought me 
worthy of the delegation given to Sir James Foulis, I 
would with pleasure have acted in obedience thereto, whom 
I apprehend had no right to be deemed commander-in- 
chief of his majesty’s forces, without the king’s brevet of 
major con be proved superior to that of lieutenant-colonel. 

Neither do I complain against your honour and co. for 
ordering the general court-martial, but against the gover- 
nor only, who never thought pro^r to ask my advice or 
opinion, or even to inform me himself, or by any other 
person whatever, with one syllable relating thereto, and 
considering the rank 1 bear of lieutenant-colonel in his 
majesty’s service, of Deputy Governor of St. David’s, of a 
member of the committee of this place, I do not think I 
have been treated by the Honourable Richard fiouchier. 
Esq., agreeably to the intention of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, who, I flatter myself, will do me jus- 
tice herein, when they come to hear thereof. 

I am, with respect, honourable sir and sirs. 

Your most obedient, bumble servant, 

Robert Cuve.* 

This letter of Lieutenant -colonel Clive was 
answered by Daniel Draper, secretary to go- 
vernment, who, in the name of his superiors, 
tried to check the spoilt hero's arrogance by a 
little delicate satire. He could not, of course, 

* The above letter does not apj^ in any of the 
memoirs of Clive, and was first pubushed in the Bombay 
(Quarterly of April, 1 857. 
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pretend to inetruct Buch an officer in his mili- 
tary duties, but he would venture to refresh 
his memory on a few points which all knew, 
save those who were wilfully ignorant. Offi- 
cers did not always attain to command by 
seniority, as the young colonel well knew. 
That de[»ended upon the pleasure of the su- 
preme authority. The rank of such as had 
been appointed for a particular service had no 
efficacy when that service was performed, and 
they were without employment. The govern- 
ment of Bombay fully acknowledged the 
respect due to his majesty's commission, but 
they were at liberty to choose whether they 
would engage Colonel Clive's military services 
or not. The lieutenant-colonel wrote as if he 
was the only bearer of this commission in 
Bombay ; but many other officers bore it, and 
all concurred in the propriety of the arrange- 
ments made for this court-martial. In con- 
clusion, the government assured him that they 
had no wish to insult him, as he supposed, 
and they would refer the question in dispute 
' to the coTOt of directors. The* ardent spirit 
of Clive was pining for action. It would seem 
as if from very ennui, he complained that he 
could not enjoy the little excitement of sitting 
on a court-martial, and relieved the monotony 
of inactive life by opening a controversial cor- 
respondence with the government. In a little 
time worthier occupations were found for him, 
and, quitting Bombay for ever, he entered a 
new field of fame on the other side of the 
continent.* 

In a chapter on the rise of the navy and 
army of the company, it was remarked that 
the troops of Bombay occasionally served in 
the other presidencies, and that Captain Arm- 
strong, serving under Major Lawrence, had 
been tyrannically and unjustly treated by Clive. 

In 1754 Captain Forbes’s company of Eu- 
ropeans, and some Swiss and native troops, 
served under this Captain Armstrong with 
ability ami bravery. Both men and officers 
complained of ill-treatment. Immediately after 
the tragedy of the black hole of Calcutta, 
Captain Armstrong again served with the 
Bombay artillery and some other troops from 
that presidency. He made many representa- 
tions to his government of the injustice and 
oppression of Clive. Besides his letters to his 
own presidency of Bombay, ** he had brought 
to the notice of the president in Bengal what 
he considered an iinfair distribution of prize 
money, and his letter had been favourably re- 
ceived. Clive, offended at this, ordered him 
to resign his command, although no charges 
of misconduct had been brought against him, 
and to lead some aged and infirD\ topasses 

• ^mhay Diary, April aad July 20th, 1?5G. Bom- 
bay Quarterly, April ] 857. 


back to Bombay. Armstrong remonstrated, 
and was brought to a court-martial. As he 
was honourably acquitted, we may suppose 
that he had, as he said, been harshly and un- 
justly treated. Clive added one more instance 
of his malice and disregard of law, by refusing 
to insert his acquittal in general orders. But 
none of these acts, so discreditable* to the 
Indian hero, are recorded by his biographers, 
who, with the exception of a bitter and libellous 
foreigner, seem anxious to prove that modern 
biography is little more than systematised 
eulogy."* 

In *1760 a reinforcement was sent from 
Bombay to Madras, consisting chiefly of a 
company of European infantry and three 
companies of royal artillery. Thus Bombay 
lent considerable assistance to the other presi- 
dencies, having so little territory of its own to 
defend. After the destruction of the pirates, 
the presidency were occupied with their affairs 
at Gombroon in the Persian Gulf, through 
Bussorah with Persia, and in Camara. These 
engagements were altogether commercial, al- 
though some insubordination occurred among 
the military at Gombroon, provoked by the 
neglect and arrogance of the council. 

In 1760 a report reached the presidency 
that the Mahrattas were conspiring with the 
French, which was true ; but it did not suit 
Nannah, the Mahratta chief, to avow it when 
the agents of the company arrived at Poonah ; 
and whatever schemes he had in view were 
soon extinguished by his death. The suc- 
cessor of Nannah was his son Mhaderao ; and 
a deputation was sent by the council of Bombay 
to condole with him on his father’s death. 
The chief turned the occasion to diplomatic 
ends, and sought to draw the English into an 
engagement to aid him against the viceroy of 
the Deccan. This the council declined ; but 
they interposed by good offices, and ap- 
peased the wrath of the nizam. While tliis 
peaceable intercourse proceeded between the 
Bombay presidency and the Mahrattas of 
Poonah, other bodies of that strange people 
were harassing the borders of Bengal, so that 
the English president there addressed his 
brother of Bombay in 1761, proposing a ge- 
neral attack upon the Mahratta nation. The 
Bombay council wisely replied that the Mah- 
rattas of Poonah regulated their affairs in such 
a way as not to be compromised by the con- 
duct of their brethren further cast ; that it was 
very desirable to humble the Maliratta power, 
but the state of that nation and its relation 
to Bombay rendered the time for any attack 
upon it inopportune. TJiis clear and decisive 
opinion prevented the attempt projected in 
Bengal. 

* Bombay (^arterly, April, 1857, p. 299. 
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Subsequent events proved the wisdom of 
this decision, for the Mahrattas and the nizam 
became friends, although such friendship was 
like the summer cloud, which the slightest 
breeze bears away. Thus, while the afifaira of 
the French pressed heavily on Madras and 
Bengal, Bombay felt little of this pressure, ex- 
ce])t in the constant warfare which was main- 
tained by a single settlement of the presidency 
of Tellicherry, with a single settlement of the 
French, Myhie. That conflict, like every other 
between the two nations in India, was destined 
to be brought at last to a close in favour of 
the English. After the fall of Pondicherry, 
the English at Tellicherry resolved upon a 
grand attack on Myhie. The French had 
hopes of securing its neutrality, and, before 
the fall of their capital, used renewed and sup- 
pliant efforts with the factors of Tellicherry, 
to secure to Myhie a neutral position. Their 
object was to make it a storehouse for the 
goods which they supposed were at Pondi- 
cherry, and might be brought thence for safety. 
After the fall of the capital it was hoped that 
Myhie might be permitted to remain as a 
gate to Southern India. The council at Telli- 
cherry politely, but steadily, refused compli- 
ance with the request, reminding the peti- 
tioners that similar requests, under reasonable 
and justifiable circumstances, when made by 
the English, were insolently and haughtily 
repulsed, and that France bad sent out orders 
with Lally to level all the fortified places, and 
even open cities where the English had any 
interest in India. It so happened that the, 
council of Tellicherry sent out an expedition 
against Netture, which was unsuccessful, 
through the treachery, bigotry, and inhu- 
manity of native allies. A severe loss in 
killed and wounded was the result. The 
French took occasion, before the troops re- 
turned, to press for a final* answer, whether 
Myhie might calculate on neutrality. The 
English governor, fearing an attack on tlie set- 
tlement during the absence of the main body of 
his troops, appeared to acquiesce, while to 
confirm matters, as it were, ho referred the 
proposition to Bombay. TJie French go- 
vernor was thus led to hope that his scheme 
would at last succeed. The English chief 
was cognizant of the fact that Admiral Po- 
cocke was preparing a descent on Myhie, and 
he preserved an attitude of negotiation until 
Lis garrison returned from Netture, and fur- 
ther, until the *^pear was ripe" in the plans 
and projects of the naval and military au- 
thorities. 

In the beginning of 1761, Major Piers, 
and Major, afterwards Sir .Hector Munro, 
with detachments of royal infantry, arrived 
with the purpose of reinforcing Coote, in the 
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siege of Pondicherry ; but, discovering that 
they were too late, they proposed to the presi- 
dency of Bombay, the reduction of Myhie. 
Their plan received the sanction of the coun- 
cil. There was one. Captain Keir, who had 
been a fellow passenger to India with the 
wife of the French engineer on duty at the 
fort of Myhie. This lady had given the cap- 
tain an invitation to call and see them. It 
was resolved that he should accept the invi- 
tation, and act as a spy. He was received in 
a friendly manner, and made such a report as 
encouraged the intended assailants. Means 
I were taken to intercept any reliefs arriving to 
the garrison. The native chiefs were all or 
nearly all engaged in the affair, for, with the 
exception of Boyanore, they avowedly hated 
the French ; and it was generally believed 
that that fickle chief owed them no goodwill. 
On the second of February English boats 
closed around the fortress. Louet, the com- 
mander- in -chief, pretending not to understand 
their object, intimated, when the ^st came 
j within range of his fire, how poinfi*hc duty 
I imposed uf)on him was of sinking the boat, 
unless it drew off, bis orders being to allow 
no boat to approach his batteries. The reply 
was instantaneous and decisive, a summons to 
surrender. For six days the French chief 
refused to surrender ; but, knowing that Pondi- 
cherry had fallen, and that there was no hope 
of succour, he offered to surrender, if but his 
garrison were allowed the honours of war, and 
that the liberty of Roman Catholic worship in 
the place should not be interrupted, and the 
churches remain the property of the clergy. 
All these conditions were granted. The 
garrison marched out wdth drums beating, 
colours flying, and with their field artillery. 
It was stipulated that they should not be de- 
tained as prisoners of war, but sent to the Isle 
of Bourbon, the Cape of Good Hope, or France, 
as opportunity allowed, and that the private 
personal property of military and civilians 
should be respected. All these conditions 
were conceded on condition that the other 
French forts dependent upon Myhie should bo 
surrendered. The French factory at Calicut 
it was agreed should remain neutral, as that 
was not a place of arms, or one that the French 
could use for the subjugation of the natives. 
All these stipulations were faithfully agreed to 
by the English. When the garrisons marched 
out, the officers surrendered their swords, 
which were instantly returned. The captives 
were made the objects of the most generous 
kindness and respect. When Louet arrived 
at Tellicherry he was saluted by fifteen guns. 
One lady« whose husband had broken his 
parole, was alone detained, for some time, in 
imprisonment. 
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The fortifications of Myhie were destroyed, 
and in a manner formally to show that it was 
in consequence of the orders issued from 
France, to level the cities and forts of the 
English. The work was not, however, heartily 
set about, and was very imperfectly performed.* 
The subordinate ^rtresses of Motaly, Nellea- 
saroon, and Veremala were faithfully evacu- 
ated by the French, but immediately occupied 
by some Nairs, under a chief with the high- 
sounding title of Kapoo, Prince of Cherical, 
and nephew of Badenkalamknr, King Regent 
of Oolastry. Without loss of time, Munro 
marched against them, at the head of three 
hundred and eighty Highlanders, some of the 
company's regular and irregular troops, and 
two guns — a twelve and nine-pounder. Cap- 
tain Nelson, late engineer of the French gar- 
rison at My hie, joined the expedition as a 
volunteer, with other French officers, " keen 
for revenge against their black allies." Thus 
fell the last bulwarks of French power and in- 
llaenco ^ India. It was on the Malabar 
coast that the first contentions began ; and 
when the rumble of warlike preparation was 
hushed, and the tap of the French drum was 
silent along the Coromandel shores, and in 
the Deccan, the din of battle was heard, and 
the mourn fill parade of vanquished and dis- 
armed captives seen on the shores of Malabar. 


The ineidenta of the French war were not, 
for a few years, followed by any of a martial 
nature in W estern Indm. In 1 765 another nest 
of sea robbers, the Malwar pirates, was rooteid 
out, who had begun to show some activity. But 
a new storm was soon portended. The famous 
Hyder had gained ascendancy in Mysore, and 
laid the foundation of a military dynasty. 
Bombay regarded with astonishmentand appre- 
hension his growing power, which indicated 
that a day must soon come when war with 
a fierce people, ably commanded, in a diffi- 
cult territory, would ensue, or the presi- 
dency of Bombay, and the Carnatic, be over- 
run by perpetual predatory incursion, or a 
permanent conquest, by a barbaric race. Ju 
future pages, the rise and fall of the new 
power in Mysore will be treated ; but in the 
interval of the wars which issued in such for- 
tunate results, Bombay experienced much 
alarm and trouble. The possession of supreme 
power at Surat — where first the English name 
became great in India, and where first English 
valour won victory from a European rival — 
gave great satisfaction to the presidency at 
Bombay and to the directors in London. 
Bombay was, for a time, the most tranquil of 
the English governments in India, and its 
commercial prosperity was developed with 
peace. 


CHAPTER LXXIL 

EVENTS IN BENGAL AFTER THE BREAKING OUT OP THE WAR WITH FRANCE IN 1744— 
MASSACRE OF ENGLISHMEN IN THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA— EXPULSION OF THE 
FRENCH. 


The chief interest of the Fjench lay in the 
Carnatic. In Bengal their settlements were 
of small importance, although at Chanderna- 
gore they made considerabfe efforts to estab- 
lish a trade. During the short war which 
broke out in 1744, no events of importance 
between the French and English occurred in 
tlieir extreme eastern settlements ; nor until 
ill 1757 it became known that, after the short 
peace, war again raged in Europe between 
tlie two great countries. The English were, 
therefore, engaged in Bengal in the quiet 
prosecution of their trade, as far as the in- 
trigues and exactions of the nabobs and the 
incursions of the Mahrattas allowed. 

In the year 1747, the directors hoped that 
their agents in Bengal would be able to ren- 
der assistance in weakening the poWer of the 
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Frencli in other directions, for they thus ad- 
dressed them on the 16th of October : — 

“Par. 3. Upon our strenuous application 
his majesty hath been graciously pleased to 
send a strong squadron of men-of-war, under 
the command of the honourable Rear-Admiral 
Boscawen, with these our ships whereon this 
letter is sent. 

“ 7. In case Rear-Admiral Boscawen, or the 
commander-in -chief of his majesty's forces, 
should require your assistance in attacking 
the enemy anywhere near you, we hereby 
order you to give it him to the utmost of your 
power, and to put under his command what 
military, marine, or other force, you can pos- 
sibly procure or spare consistent with the 
safety of your place." 

So far firom being able to render any assist- 
ance to the company or to the crown, the 
directors of affairs at Calcutta were crouching 
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in their factory under the influence of the 
most abject cowardice. It is sorrowful to 
relate to what a degree of tameness and timi- 
dity Englishmen could have sunk in the per- 
sons of the traders at Calcutta. 

The directors at home became at last so 
sensible of the poltroonery of their represen- 
tatives in Bengal, that they wrote them a long 
letter on June 17, 1748, which, in two para- 
graphs, the second and sixth, reproaches their 
want of courage, and stimulates their manli- 
ness so as to do what in them lay for their 
own defence. These paragraphs throw an 
interesting light upon the character of the 
Anglo-Bengalese, and the spirit of the times 
in England relating to Indian affairs : — 

Par. 2. It is plain from the apprehension 
you was under on the loss of Madras, lest the 
French should destroy you next, that you 
neither thought your own strength, though 
supported at that time by six of his majesty's 
ships, nor the neutrality of the country, a suf- 
ficient security, and you at all times stand so 
much in awe of the country government that 
they easily and shamefully raise immense 
contributions upon you at the company's ex- 
pense, though almost always under pretence 
of abuses in carrying on private trade. 

“ G. If you do not prevail upon the nabob to 
acquiesce in your setting about the works and 
fortifications without molestation, you are to 
let him know in a proper manner. You have 
our orders to make Calcutta as secure as you 
can against the French, or any other Euro- 
pean enemy ; and that if he obstructs you in 
following those orders you are forbid to issue 
any money for trade, and must do the best 
you can to fulfil them. Tell him that you 
shall be sorry to be obliged to take such mea- 
sures as may be ruinous to his revenues and 
the trade of the country in general ; and you 
may add, the King of England having the 
protection of the company greatly at heart, 
as they may perceive by the strong force he 
hath sent to the East Indies to meet the 
French, his majesty will support the company 
in whatever they think fit to do for their 
future security; for though a peace is now 
making with France, no one knows how long 
it may last, and when war is broke out it is 
always too late to make fortifications strong 
enough to make defence against an enter- 
prising enemy ; as appears from what hap- 
pened at Madras, where strong works were 
erecting,’ but could not be half finished before 
the French attacked and took the place.” 

Events to the year 17GG were in harmony 
with the state of things indicated by the let- 
ters of the directors in 1747 Upon the 
advent of the government of Suraj -ad -Do wla 
as Boubahdar .or viceroy of Bengal, which 
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' began on the death of his grandfather, Ali 
Verdi, the 9th of April, 1756, the English 
experienced increased oppressions, and were 
harassed by augmented fears. The soubahdar 
was a wicked young prince, voluptuous, 
avaricious, cruel, treacherous, and hated the 
English, of whose growing power his grand- 
father had conceived a jealousy which the 
grandson inherited. On various pretexts of 
too little interest to relate, he sought a quarrel 
with the English at Calcutta. His chief ob- 
ject was to rob the presidency, concerning the 
riches of which he had formed absurdly exag- 
gerated notions. He marched against Cal- 
cutta, and on his way seized Cossimbazar, 
to the garrison of which he offered the alter- 
native of indiscriminate slaughter, or imme- 
diate surrender. 

On the 18th of June he attacked the out- 
posts of Calcutta. The factors had neither 
skill, courage, nor adequate means of defence. 
They had, however, vast shipping accommo- 
dation in the river, by which an orderly and 
easy escape was practicable. Instead of sys- 
tem and coolness, extreme disorder prevailed, 
and a cowardice utterly shameless. On the 
morning of the 19th, the women, children, 
and effects were to be sent to the ships 
by a decision of council formed the previous 
night, while the male inhabitants were to de- 
fend the place until succour might be obtained. 
Such was the confusion during the embarka- 
tion of the women and children, that a panic 
ensued, which communicated itself to the 
seamen, so tliat the ships began to move 
down the river, increasing the panic on shore. 
The chief persons in the place fled with the 
w'omcn, abandoning their comrades in arms 
and their duty, preferring dishonour to danger. 
The governor, Drake, whose want of capacity 
gave the soubahdar an excuse for the war, was 
among the fugitives. He was accompanied 
in his ignomin/ by Mr. Machet, Captain 
Commandant Minchin, and Captain Grant. 
Messrs. Manningham and Frankland, mem- 
bers of council, were the persons who set the 
example of cowardice, for they ” dropped 
down the river in the Bodally on the night 
of the 18th.'' The president followed with 
his companions, in the morning. It ap- 
pears that these infamous men were the 
means of creating the panic in the fleet, an^ 
so anxious were the council, president, com- 
mandant, and other civil and military persons 
of note, for their personal safety, to the dis- 
regard of all other considerations, that they 
ordered the company’s vessels, on board of 
which they were, to pass down the river, 
abandoning their comrades to their fate. 
When the flight of the government and com- 
manders were ascertained by the rest of the 
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company’s seryants, their alarm was only 
exceeded by their anger. Th^y, however, 
determined to defend the place, and elected 
Mr. Holwell to be their governor, who con- 
ducted himself with much spirit and ability 
in a situation for which he had no previous 
preparation . He afterwards wrote an account 
of the transactions in which he had taken so 
prominent a part. 

John Cooke was secretary to the governor 
and council, and remained to share the fate 
of his companions in the chances of war. He 
was examined in 1772, by a committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to “inquire 
into the nature, state, and condition of the 
East India Company," and gave the following 
evidence: — “Signals were now thrown out," 
says Mr. Cooke, “ from every part of the fort, 
for the ships to come up again to their sta- 
tions, in hopes they would have reflected (after 
the first impulse of their panic was over) how 
cruel as well as shameful it was, to leave their 
countrymen to the mercy of a barbarous 
enemy, and for that reason we made no doubt 
they would have attempted to cover the 
retreat of those left behind, now they had 
secured their own; but wo deceived our- 
selves; and there never was a single effort 
made, in the two days the fort held out after 
this desertion, to send a boat or vessel to 
bring off any part of the garrison." “ Never, 
perhaps," says Mr. Orme, “ referring to the 
catastrophe which subsequently took place, was 
such an opportunity of performing an heroic 
action so ignominiously neglected; for a 
single sloop, with fifteen brave men on board, 
might, in spite of all the efforts of the enemy, 
have come up, and, anchoring under the 
fort, have carried away all who suffered in 
the dungeon." 

Mr. Holwell endeavoured by throwing 
letters over the walls to open negotiations 
with the enemy for favourable terms of capi- 
tulation; but those efforts were in vain, for 
wliile waiting for an answer to one of these 
communications, having suspended the fire of 
the garrison until the reply should arrive, the 
enemy treacherously approached the walls and 
stormed the *place. The garrison was not 
given over, after Mohammedan fashion, to 
indiscriminate slaughter. Most of those who 
composed it were taken prisoners, among 
whom were some ladies who were not able to 
escape. Mr. Holwell was bound and brought 
before the viceroy, who immediately ordered 
him to be unbound. He assured him upon 
the faith of a soldier that no harm should 
happen to him or his people. When evening 
came, it was a question with the guards where 
the prisoners should be disposed of for the 
night, and it was resolved to place them in a 
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narrow chamber insufficient to hold them. 
The result was the destruction of moat of 
their number before morning. This event 
has been memorable in Indian and in English 
history as the massacre of “ the Black Hole 
of Calcutta." 

The space of this apartment was only twenty 
feet square ; it was not a den or hole, but a 
comparatively airy prison suitable to a small 
number of persons. Mill, who loses no oppor- 
tunity to lower his own countrymen, from liis 
desire to blacken the reputation of the com- 
pany, treats this horrid event as one of pro- 
vidential retribution upon the English for 
using so vile a dungeon for their common 
prison; adducing the fact, with others, as 
proof of their cruelty to prisoners. He par- 
ticularly adduces the state of the prison of 
Calcutta in 1782, ns exemplifying the indif- 
ference of the English to the sufferings of 
prisoners, and he refers to certain allegations 
of cruel indifference to the lives of sepoys. 
There can be no doubt that the prison of 
Calcutta during the eighteenth century was 
pestilential and fllthy. It is not to be denied 
that the English, as a nation, were apt to disre- 
gard the sufferings of inferiors, but they were 
never cruel to men of their own rank, when 
prisoners, and to enemies they had always 
borne the reputation of generous conquerors. 
Such the French have always acknowledged 
them to be, and no other nation has had an 
equal experience of them in that capacity. 
The whole treatment of this subject by Mill is 
disingenuous and unjust. Professor Wilson, 
always eager to do justice upon Mill him- 
self, seizes this occasion of his unfair nar- 
rative to reply with much severity and effect 
os follows : — “ The spirit in which this trans- 
action is noticed, in this and the preceding 
note, as well ns in the text, is wholly unjus- 
tifiable. It extenuates a deliberate act of 
wanton cruelty by erroneous assumptions and 
inapplicable analogies. The Black Hole was 
no dungeon at all ; it was a chamber above 
ground — small and ill-aired only with refer- 
ence to the number of persons forced into it, 
but affording abundant light and air to many 
more than it had ever lodged under the Eng- 
lish administration. According to Holwell,* it 
was a room eighteen feet square, with a door 
on one side, and two windows on another. In 
1808 a chamber was shown in the old fort at 
Calcutta then standing, said to bo the Black 
Hole of 1756 : its situation did not corre- 
spond exactly with Mr. Holweirs description 
of it, but if not the same, it was a room of 
the same description and size^ such as is very 

* Letter to Dr. Davis, 28th Vebrnary, 1767 ; published 
ia Helwell’s India Ti'acit^ 
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common amongst tlio offices of both public 
ami private buildings in Calcutta, and no 
doubt accurately represented the kind of 
place which was the scene of this occurrence. 
It bore by no means the character of a prison. 
It was much more light, airy, and spacious 
than most of the rooms used formerly by the 
London watch, or at present by the police, 
for purposes of temporary durance. Had a 
dozen or twenty people been immured within 
such limits for a nighty there would have 
been no hardship whatever in their imprison- 
ment, and in all probability no such number 
of persons ever was confined in it. The 
English, then, in the objectionable sense in 
which tlio author chooses to understand the 
'Black Hole,' never had such a prison. 
The state of the Calcutta jail, in 1782, like 
that of the common jails in England or in 
Europe, was, no doubt, bad enough ; but it is 
not said that its inmates had ever died of 
want of air, or that one hundred and twenty 
perished in a single night. Even if the ex- 
cuse of inconsiderateness might be urged 
for driving the prisoners into a space so 
utterly inadequate to their numbers, there was 
abundant opportunity to correct the mistake, 
when it was seen wiiat suficring it occasioned. 
The whole transaction admits of no defence : 
it was an exemplification of Mohammedan 
insolence, intolerance, and cruelty; and in 
contemplating the signal retribution by which 
it has been punished, a mind susceptible of 
reverence, though free from superstition, can 
scarcely resist the impression, that the course 
of events was guided by higher influences 
than the passions and purposes of man." 

The horrors of the massacre itself mock 
description. When the unfortunate victims 
were but a short time within the precincts of 
their prison, their sufferings became intense, 
and their cries for mercy were as vehement 
as the agonies of despair could make them. 
Their guards mocked them, some of their 
keepers holding up lights to the gratings for 
the others to have the satisfaction of witness- 
ing the struggles and poignant sufferings of 
those doomed to death. A general rush for 
the neighbourhood of the windows added to 
the horrors of the occasion, and the desperate 
efforts .to obtain a position near the apertures 
for air, caused many of the weaker to be 
trampled to death by the stronger. This also 
afforded ainusement to their callous hearted 
keepers. Mr. Holwell, who obtained a place 
near a window with some others, offered 
money to the sentinels to procure water, some 
received the bribe, and did not j^rform the 
stipulated service, others were more merciful. 
One beneyoient soldier brought water re- 
peatedly, and ^l^ed by the expression of 


his countenance as he held up his hand, a 
kind and pitying disposition. 

To the appeals which were made by Mr. 
Holwell, for some one to convey to the viceroy 
a knowledge of their condition, the reply was 
that he slept, and no one dare awake him. 
In the morning, when he did awake, and sent 
for the prisoners, twenty -three men, and one 
woman alone remained alive, and most of 
these were found insensible among the already 
putrifying dead. Such was the case with the 
governor. The lady who was amongst the 
living, the viceroy took to his harem. The 
poorer prisoners, from whom no money could 
be extorted, were dismissed: the principal 
persons among the survivors were kept stand- 
ing in chains before the tyrant soubahdar, and 
threatened with death, if they did not disclose 
where treasure was hid. As no treasure was 
obtained, they were sent, loaded with irons, 
to Moorshedabad. No clemency was shown 
to the survivors, who were fed with rice and 
water, in quantities insufficient. The tyrant 
did everything short of murdering his victims. 

Mr. Mill thinks that the tragedy of "the 
Black Hole " might have been averted, if the 
persons incarcerated liad offered a bribe to one 
of the superior officers of the soubahdar, and 
adds, " to no one does it appear that this ex- 
pedient occurred.” Of course, it was im- 
possible for them to reach any ** officer of high 
authority,” except through the medium of 
their keepers, whom it is not at all likely the 
imprisoned failed to urge by every persuasive, 
money included, to take the steps most likely 
to secure them a more lenient place of confine- 
ment. Hugh Murray, Esq., in his HUtory of 
Britulh India (p, 317), declares that what 
Mr. Mill represents the English as too stupid 
to think of, was actually tried, without success^ 
by Mr. Holwell. His language is, “ The je- 
mautdars, or Indian guards, were walking 
before the window, and Mr. Holwell, seeing 
one who bore on his face a more than usual 
expression of humanity, adjured him to pro- 
cure for them a room in which they could 
breathe, assuring him next morning of a re- 
ward of 1000 rupees. The man went away 
— ^but returned, saying it watf impossible. 
Thinking the offer had been too low, the pri- 
soners tendered 2000 rupees. The n^tu again 
w^ent, — and returned, saying that the . nabob 
was asleep, and no one durst awake him ; — 
the lives of one hundred and forty -six men 
being nothing in comparison to disturbing for 
a moment the slumbers of a tyrant.” Not 
only the confinement in ” the Black Hole,” but 
the whole of the siege and capture of Calcutta 
is related by* the historian Mill with the ani- 
mus of one who desired ta expose and incul- 
pate his own countrymen as much as possiUe, 
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and extenuate the conduct of Sura j -ad* 
Dowlah, meriting the indignant protest which 
was written by Horace St. John, in his work 
on Indian history : — The ingenuity, not to 
say the eloquence, of a British historian has 
been perverted to fabricate, or at least to sug- 
gest, a defence of this celebrated crime. It 
might appear to him heroic to defend what 
all the rest of mankind declared infamous ; but 
that act is justly condemned as susceptible of 
no palliation. It was the cruelty of a Moham- 
medan despot.* A hint is, indeed, insinuated 
by another writer, on the authority of native 
accounts, that Suraj-ad-Dowlah was innocent 
of the deed, and that stupidity, not wicked- 
ness, caused the misery which ensued to 
the victims.f The ferocious character of the 
prince, however, renders this a weak plea 
for his reputation. It appears certain that 
by his will such vengeance was dealt on 
the English, and the blood of a hundred 
and forty -three unhappy men cried for pun- 
ishment upon their murderers. This is no 
illiberal interpretation of history, for, clear 
Snraj-ad-Dowlah of this crime, and he is 
still a monster. It was as notoribiis to the 
Europeans as it was to his own people, and 
his inhumanity was persevering.;]; If ever a 
nation had cause of war, Great Britain then 
had. That people would have been unworthy 
of an empire which did not rise to punish the 
author of such a crimc.”§ 

When tidings of these events arrived in 
Madras and Fort St. David, the feeling pro- 
duced among the English was one of intense 
indignation, and a determination, if possible, 
to regain their lost position and avenge their 
murdered countrymen. Colonel Clive had re- 
mained at St. David’s after he left Bombay. 
Admiral Watson was upon the coast with a 
very considerable navy, so that there was no 
want of able commanders, and there existed 
tolerable resources to avenge the injury that 
had been sustained. Meanwhile, Suraj-ad- 
Dowlah made ostentatious triumph, tidings 
of which reached the British, and still further 
deepened their resentment. The brutal sou- 
bahdar informed his master, upon the totter- 
ing throne of Delhi, that he had expelled the 
English from Bengal, forbid Englishmen for 
ever to dwell within its precincts, purged 
Calcutta of the infidels, and, to commemorate 
the event, called it by a new name — Alina- 
gore, the Port of God. It was in August 
that the dreadful news of the fall of Calcutta, 
aud the murder of so many Englishmen, 
reached Madras ; and Lord Macaulay ex- 

* See Sentton’t Account, p. 52. • 

I EUtory of Bcnga, p. B05. 

T » Buif^re AnoloM, vol. ii. p. 82. 
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presses his admiimdon of the fact that so 
inflamed was the military ardour of the gar- 
rison, that in forty-eight hours they deter- 
mined upon an expedition up the Bay of 
Bengal and the Hoogly. It was the universal 
desire out of the council that Olive should have 
the command of the army, which eventually 
consisted of nine hundred English infantry 
and fifteen hundred sepoys. These set forth, 
as Lord Macaulay has written, to punish a 
prince who had more subjects than Louis the 
Fifteenth or the Empress Maria Theresa." 

The fitting out of the expedition was not 
ns prompt as the determination to accomplish 
it. It was not until October that it set sail 
against adverse winds, which kept it beating 
about in the bay until December. The caube 
of this delay was highly discreditable to the 
English. The foltowing account of it by 
MiU, is too true for the honour of the presi- 
dent and council of Madras: — ''It was re- 
solved, after some debate, that the re-esta- 
blishment of the company’s aflairs in Bengal 
should be pursued at the expense of every 
other enterprise. A dispute, however, of 
two months ensued, to determine in what 
manner prizes should be divided ; who should 
command; and wliat should be the degree 
of power entrusted with the commander. The 
parties, of whom the pretensions were seve- 
rally to be weighed, were Mr, Pigot, who 
had been Governor of Madras since the de- 
parture of Saunders, but was void of military 
experience ; Colonel Aldercron, who claimed 
as senior officer of the king, but was unac- 
quainted with the irregular warfare of the 
natives ; Colonel Lawrence, whose experience 
and merit were unquestionable, but to whose 
asthmatical complaints the close and sultry 
climate of Bengal was injurious; and Clive, 
to whom none of these exceptions applied. 
It was at last determined that Clive should 
bo sent. It was also determined that he 
should be sent with powers independent of 
the presidency, of Calcutta. Among his in- 
structipns, one of the most peremptory was, 
that he should return, and be again at Madras 
with the whole of the troops, in the month of 
April ; about which time it was expected that 
in consequence of the war between France and 
England, a French fleet would arrive upon 
the coast It was principally, indeed, with a 
view to this return, that independence of tlie 
Calcutta rulers, who might be tempted to re- 
tain him, was bestowed upon Clive." 

The viceroy was enjoying the pastime of 
torturing flies and other animals, imprisoning 
and executing human victims, and revelling 
ill every debauch at his capital of Moorshed- 
abad. He revelled, too, in security aa to 
enemies domestic and foreign. He was not 
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mucli better or worse than many other Mo- 
liammedan princes, to whom ‘‘the faithful” 
rendered a conscientious and even contented 
Allegiance. His ideas of European powers 
were the most unenliglitened. He had, it is 
true, been jealous of the English, but he sup- 
posed that if their power in India were once 
broken, they had no resources behind to press 
forward again their beaten Indian forces. In 
all his views he was flattered by his minions, 
for none dare call in question the opinions of 
the sanguinary voluptuary. 

Before the tardy English had consumed the 
many intervening months, there was time for 
the tyrant to miss the revenues their com- 
merce yielded. His ministers were compelled 
to disclose the unwelcome intelligenec that 
the gains of his treasury were much diminished 
since the traders were expelled, and as he 
encouraged the expression of their views, he 
was informed that the only remedy was to 
allow them to return, to tax them heavily, so 
ns to obtain for himself a large portion of 
their profits, but otherwise to allow them to 
trade in peace and with security to their per- 
sons and their property. Ho was convinced 
by these arguments, and was in the frame of 
mind which they were calculated to produce, 
■when ho w'as astounded by the intelligence 
that a force of armed Englishmen and a proud 
war-fleet were in the Hoogly. He had not 
heard of the preparations against him, and if 
his ministers had, they did not deem it politic 
to inform him. However vexed, he was not 
alarmed. He expected to annihilate in a short 
time the feeble force which landed, and gave 
express orders to his generals to perform that 
feat. He drew in his forces to Moorshedabad, 
and marched at their head to Calcutta. But 
before he had collected his troops for the ac- 
complishment of his design, Olive, with his 
usual rapidity of action, had inflicted defeat 
and humiliation upon the soubabdar’s garri- 
sons. The fleet was moved up the river to the 
vicinity of Moidaporc, the admiral intending 
the next morning to attack the fort of Budge - 
Budge, about ten miles below the town. Clive, 
not aware that the enemy w'cre encamped in 
the vicinity, landed and ordered his men to 
lie down to rest. In thus acting Clive com- 
mitted a rashness, which might have terminated 
the war. Orme describes him as having 
])]accd his men in a position which left a sur- 
prise possible, and as having neglected the pre- 
caution of outposts and sentinels. The result 
was what might have been expected— a sud- 
den attack of the enemy, who came on timidly, 
and were led by a coward. Still the attack 
was perilous, and it required all Clive's cou- 
rage and address to avert a catastrophe. The 
cavolry of the wmy held back; had they 


charged, Clive would have found it impossible 
to have presented a formation which would 
have issued in a repulse. This was an exem- 
plification of the rashness and fearlessness 
of the man. Repeatedly, in the Carnatic, 
when serving under Lawrence, and when in 
chief command, he exposed himself and his 
soldiers, and the cause for which they fought, 
to imminent danger of destruction, by a fool- 
hardy contempt of foes, and indifference to 
death, xhe surprise effected by the enemy 
enabled the garrison to penetrate the plan of 
the commander, which was, to intercept its 
flight when the cannonade of the fleet should 
drive it from the fort. The native force, 
however, abandoning the fort in the night, 
stole away in a direction which Clive could 
not have supposed probable, and bafiled his 
designs. His generalship was, and not for 
the flrst time, at fault. Clive marched along 
by land ; Watson sailed up the river. The 
enemy retreated from the various positions 
which they occupied, almost without firing 
a shot. The valour and discipline displayed 
by the Europeans in the surprise taught the 
enemy a salutary lesson. 

On the 2nd of January, 1767, the arma- 
ment was before Calcutta. A few broadsides 
from the fleet expelled the garrison. The 
merchandise was found in the condition it 
was left when the English council fled, as the 
viceroy had ordered it to be reserved for him- 
self. All the private dwellings had been 
sacked. 

Upon the capture of the place, jealousies 
sprung up between the admiral and Colonel 
Clive. The admiral desired to exclude the 
company's troops from the garrison. Clive 
insisted that they were the proper portion of 
the armament to assume that duty. They 
also differed as to who should appoint a go- 
vernor of the city. Clive vindicated his claims 
with determination. The bickerings which 
commenced between the admiral and colonel 
continued throughout the w'hole time of their 
co-operation in the service. Captain Coote 
was ordered with a detachment to attack 
Hoogly, which was captured, the enemy 
offering a poor resistance. Prize-money, to 
the extent of 6,000, fell to the forces by 
this capture. 

The viceroy, alarmed at these successes, 
opened negotiations. According to most his- 
torians, overtures were made by Clive, who, 
whatever his boldness in actud battle, was 
liable to be awed by the magnitude of 
a great undertaking before actually entered 
upon. He had now the whole army of the 
viceroy of Bengal before him, and a handful 
of troops to combat that great army. Lord 
Macaulay maintains that the overtures were 
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made by the soubahdar, and that he offered to 
reatoro to the nglish their settlements, and 
make compensation for the injuries which he 
had inflicted. Admiral Watjgon was opposed 
to overtures for peace being either made or 
accepted by the British. As to the places 
previously in the possession of the English, 
they had just captured them ; as to compensa- 
tion, they could take it. On the whole, the 
admiral thought that until Suraj felt that his 
viceroyalty itself was in danger, and was 
obliged to sue for peace after severe losses 
and defeats, ho would remain a treacherous 
although flexible foe, ever ready to make war { 
when an opportunity arose. By striking a 
bold and decisive blow, the admiral believed 
permanent peace might be secured. 

Clive hesitated : in the language of ISIr. 
IMurray, “ He was not yet fully aware of 
the weakness of Indian potentates, and was by 
no means forward to rush into a contest with 
the ruler of twenty millions of men.” It was 
plain in these differences that Watson had not 
confidence in cither the intelligence or sta- 
bility of Clive, although placing the utmost 
reliance upon his audacity and presence of 
mind in the most appalling danger, and in his 
fertility of invention in all sudden emergen- 
cies. Lord Macaulay gives a view of Clive’s 
relation to these transaction somewhat different | 
to this. He says, ** Clive’s profession was war, 
and he felt that there was something discredit- 
able in an accommodation with Suraj -ad- 
Dowlah. But his power was limited. A 
committee, chiefly composed of servants of 
the company who had fled from Calcutta, had 
the principal direction of affairs; and these 
persons were eager to be restored to their 
posts and be compensated for their losses. 
The government of Madras, apprised that 
war had commenced in Europe, and appre- 
hensive of an attack from the French, became 
impatient for the return of the armament. 
The provinces of the nabob were large, the 
chances of a contest doubtful ; and Clive con- 
sented to treat, though he expressed his regret 
that things should not be concluded in so 
glorious a manner as he could have wished.” 
His lordship adds, '‘With this negotiation 
commences a new chapter in the life of Clive. 
Hitherto he had been merely a soldier, carrying 
into effect with eminent ability and valour the 
plans of others. Henceforward, he is chiefly 
to be regarded as a statesman ; and his mili- 
tary movements are to be considered subor- 
dinate to his military designs.” 

^ Mill says that the anger of the viceroy was 
influenced by the capture of Hoogly, which 
the English attacked solely fof plunder, and 
^erefore ho ordered his army to march against 
Calcutta. These statements are not borne out 


by the facts as related by Mr. Mill himself, 
when received as a whole. The expedition 
of Coote to Hoogly was a fair and lawful 
operation of a war of reprisals, and the fact 
that after the capture of Hoogly the soubali- 
dar temporised and pretended to be desirous 
of peace is indisputable. 

Hugh Murray says, referring to the different 
views of Clive and Watson, that the former 
prevailed so far that a mission was sent to the 
soubahdar, who received it honourably, and 
even proposed terms that were considered ad- 
missible ; but the writer adds, concerning the 
prince, ” He did not, however, discontinue his 
march, and by various evasions avoided bring- 
ing the treaty to a conclusion.” Lord Macau- 
lay takes the same view of the nabob's conduct. 
The French at Chaiidernagore, at this juncture, 
according to Mill, proposed neutrality, even 
although their respective nations were at war 
in Europe. This, however, was a feint, for 
the French at that station could not but know 
the design of their countrymen to drive the 
British out of India, and the policy of rejecting 
proposals of neutrality whenever they were 
strong enough to make war. Professor Wil- 
son remarks upon this alleged offer, and the 
time at which Mill represents it to have been 
made : — ” There is some contradiction in the 
statements of different authorities on this sub- 
ject, which can be reconciled only by a con- 
sideration of dates and circumstances. It 
appears probable, that the French were not 
informed of the war in Europe, until alter the 
march of the nawab to Calcutta, and the nego- 
tiations for peace with the English. They 
could not, therefore, have joined him sooner, 
and to prevent that junction taking place, was 
one of Clive's reasons for agreeing to the 
treaty more readily than was thought advis- 
able by Admiral Watson. He writes to the 
chairman, ' I know there are many who think 
I have been too precipitate in the conclusion 
of the treaty, but they never knew that the 
delay of a day or two might have ruined the 
company's afihirs, by the junction of the French 
with the nawab, which was on the point of 
being carried into execution.'* With the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, the French lost their oppor- 
tunity of co-operating with the nawab. Their 
negotiations for a neutrality were subsequent 
to the nawab’s retreat ; and if Clive's account 
of the matter be correct, the English had not 
much reason to be grateful for their forbear- 
ance.” 

The soubahdar, after making many pretences 
of negotiation, appeared on the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary before Calcutta, immediately investing 
it. Clive's resolve the next morning to attack 
this camp have been severely criticised, and 
• Ufe, i. 179 . 
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'with justice. A thick mist also obscured his 
operations. Nevertheless, he succeeded in 
cutting through the camp, and returned, hav- 
ing snfiered as well as inflicted heavy loss. 
The nabob was terrified at so audacious an 
act of courage, and became earnest in his 
overtures for peace, and on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary a treaty was concluded. The terms 
were the same as he at first offered, with an 
additional article that the English might for- 
tify Calcutta. Two days afterwards, he pro- 
posed a treaty offensive and defensive, to which 
the English acceded, and which was concluded 
on the same day. 

Clive was anxious to attack the French fac- 
tory of Chandernagore ; but the soubahdar, 
willing to sec the French in his dominions, as 
a counterpoise to the too powerful English, 
resisted, and made such a demonstration of 
force as deterred the English from the 
attempt. Clive maintained that either a treaty 
of neutrality with that French station, or an 
immediate attack upon it, was essential to the 
security of English interests, and ho proposed 
one, which the French said they must refer to 
the president at Pondicherry, but which Clive 
signed definitively. Watson, who always 
found scruples for refusing to do that upon 
which Clive was bent, or reason for performing 
what Clive hesitated to undertake, refused his 
signature. When Olive was for attacking 
Chandernagore, Watson refused, without the 
consent of the viceroy, which he knew would 
not be given. Large reinforcements arrived 
at this timo for the English, and they refused 
to ratify the treaty with the French of Chan- 
dernagore. While the English wore uncertain 
how to act in reference to Chandernagore, they 
became apprised of the facts that the govern- 
ment of Pondicherry was opposed to neutrality, 
and merely desired, by negotiation, to gain 
time, while they were instigating the viceroy 
to rely on them, and forming an alliance to 
expel the English at last. The prince, how- 
ever, was alarmed by the invasion and capture 
of Delhi by Ahmed Shah, the Abdallce, and 
the rumour that the invader had determined to 
march against Bengal. In his consternation, he 
sent to the English, entreating their aid, and 
showing his desire to gain it on almost any 
terms. A council was called, at wdiich the ! 
feeble Mr. Drake, who had run away from 
Calcutta,, presided : Mr. Becher, Major Kil- 
patrick, and Colonel Clive were the other 
members. It was then debated whether an 
attack should be made on Chandernagore. 
Clive gives the following amusing account of 
the way in which the council argued and 
voted " Mr. Becher gave his opinion for a 
neutrality; Major Eflpatrick,‘for a neutrality; 
he himself gave his opinion for the attack of 
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the place; Mr. Drake gave an opinion that 
nobody could make anything of. Major Kil* 
Patrick then asked him, whether he thought 
the forces and* squadron could attack Chan- 
dernagore and the nabob's army at the same 
time ? — ^he said, he thought they could ; upon 
which Major Kilpatrick desired to withdraw 
his opinion, and to be of bis. They voted 
Mr. Drake’s no opinion at all; and Major 
Kilpatrick and he being the majority, a letter 
was written to Admiral Watson, desiring him 
to co-operate in the attack on Chanderna- 
gore.” 

Drake was a man without patriotism or 
honour. His sole object was to be allowed to 
preside quietly in Calcutta, at the head of the 
council, and turn the trading affairs of the 
company to some account, and his o^vn to re- 
sults more profitable. He was jealous of Clive,, 
intrigued with the directors in Ijondon and 
the council in Madras, to have Clive’s inde- 
pendent command withdrawn, and for that 
officer cither to bo placed under his orders, or 
removed from Bengal. Incredible as it may 
seem, that any man who had deserted his duty 
and dishonoured his country, as Drake had 
done, could desire to remove the only officer 
capable of making head against the enemy, 
such was the fact. lie, therefore, opposed all 
Olive’s movements; and Admiral Watson, 
seeing that the counsels on shore were so di- 
vided, had the more scope for his perpetually re- 
curring conscientious scruple against any mea- 
sure either for negotiation or arms proposed by 
that able and indomitable man. The following 
statement of Clive’s instructions, and of ex- 
tracts of Drake’s letters for the suppression of 
Clive’s independent authority, will account to 
the reader for all the difficulties which arose 
among the English themselves whenever Clive 
proposed any new undertaking : — “ The orders 
given to the admiral and Colonel Clive wdicn 
they left Madras were, to obtain full repara- 
tion of all injuries, and eventually to attack 
the tyrant in his capital. The council, on the 
8th of January, advised the court of directors 
of the recapture of Calcutta, and, on the Slst, 
of the success against Hoogly. In the latter 
despatch, they adverted to the instructions, 
from the president at Fort St. George, di- 
recting that Colonel Clive, as commander of 
all the forces, might be fumisbed with plans 
for a treaty with the nabob, having placed 
four lacs of rupees at his command, and em- 
powered him to deviate from the whole or 
part of such plans, should he consider them, 
to be inconsistent with the company’s interests. 
The council Calcutta appeared to view with 
strong feelings of jealousy the position in which 
Clive stood towards them by virtue of those 
instructions. They remarked, in their letter 
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to tlie directors, that 'the authority tho select 
committee at Fort St. George have assumed, 
in appointing Colonel Clive commander-in- 
chief of the forces in Bengal, is so unaccount- 
able, that we cannot avoid taking notice of it 
as an encroachment of the rights and trusts 
invested in us.* Notwithstanding the im- 
portant services Olive had already rendered, 
and the probability of the nabob's advancing 
towards Calcutta, the council added, ‘ We have 
required of Colonel Clive to recede from the 
independent powers given him by the select 
committee, but he has refused to surrender 
that authority; we must therefore leave it to 
you, honourable sirs, to take notice of so in- 
jurious a conduct in your servants on the 
coast.* ** Adverting to tho powers which he 
poBsessed, he stated to the court of directors, 
in a letter dated “the camp near Calcutta:’* 
“All propositions tho council make will be 
attended to ; and, for my part, you may be 
assured that, notwithstanding my independent 
command, 1 shall endeavour to maintain a 
perfect harmony with them, and act through- 
out with their participation. They thought 
proper, some time ago, to demand a surrender 
of my commission as commander-in-chief, and 
that I would put myself under their orders. 
While I looked upon myself as obliged to re- 
fuse, in justice to those who had entrusted me 
Avith such powers, I represented that I had no 
intention of making use of any independent 
powers, unless they induced me to it by ne- 
cessity, for we had but one common interest 
to pursue, which was that of the company, 
and ns long as that was kept in view, they 
w’ould always find me ready to follow their 
instructions.* Colonel Clive’s communication 
appears to have been governed by a just sense 
of the position in which ho was placed, and to 
have manifested every disposition to act in 
harmony with the council, who felt aggrieved 
at their power having been set aside. At 
such a juncture, all personal feeling should 
have been waived for the common good, es- 
pecially in favour of an officer who had evinced 
such qualifications.*'* 

This correspondence, thus quoted and com- 
mented upon, shows that from the first moment 
of his success at Bengal, tho old council 
thwarted him, anxious for any compromise, 
BO that' they might pursue their private 
gains. The men who fled with the women 
when Calcutta was besieged, leaving the su- 
preme posts of government and military direc- 
tion vacant, were not likely to consent to any 
course of action of a bold and vigorous nature 

*R«*^^J«** Power in India, vol. i. chap, ii.; 

pp, 56—59. . ^ 


to avenge the murder of their countrymen, 
or vindicate the honour of their country. 
They longed for a money compromise which 
they should largely share, and of the division 
of which they should have the patronage. 
Patriotism and honour were w'ords of no 
meaning to them. Having from the begin- 
ning of Clive’s expedition acted in that spirit, 
they looked with much animosity upon the 
projected attack at Chandernagore, that ex- 
pedition and all other military undertakings 
tending to keep Clive with his independent 
commission . in the province, and to increase 
his renown, influence, and perhaps his direct 
power, which was ultimately the case. Clive, 
however, had made up his mind to drive the 
French from Bengal, and he lost no time in 
carrying his purpose into effect. The intri- 
gues which followed the events just related, 
and which surrounded the indomitable Clive, 
who was the life and soul of English enter- 
prise, were complicated, intricate, and un- 
principled. Tho native powers, the French, 
and the English, all endeavoured to deceive 
one another, and all were unscrupulous in 
the means which they employed. It has 
become the fashion among English writers — 
a fashion set by Mill — to traduce tho cha- 
racter of the British on all occasions of tempta- 
tion during the trials which at that period beset 
them. Much injustice is done to the Anglo- 
Indians of that day, by their countrymen of the 
present age. Impartial justice demands at 
all events a verdict in their favour when they 
are compared with either French or natives. 
The French showed far less honour and poli- 
tical morality than the English, and the con- 
duct of natives of all ranks, sects, and classes 
was profoundly corrupt, treacherous, venal, 
and cruel. Princes, diplomatists, generals, 
merchants, and people were utterly without 
honour or principle, wuth rare exceptions. 
The course of conduct generally pursued by 
them was so perfidious and wicked, that 
where a simple and direct procedure vrould 
have better served their purposes, they pre- 
ferred chicane, meanness, cowardice and folly. 
They exemplified the truth of the saying, 
“ Qtioa Deus vuh perdere prina dementat!' 
They reaped as they served, nabob, soubahdar 
and i)eople : a judicial vengeance politically 
befel them. It would be an endless task to 
unravel the many skeins of artifice which 
were spun around the policy of natives, 
French, and English at this time. Let it 
suffice, to observe that Clive's skilful ma- 
nesuvres and bold schemes defeated the 
coalesced French and natives, and that, 
finally^ the French were driven from Bengal. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

DETHRONEMENT OP SURAJ-AD-DOWLAH— BATfLE OF PLASSEY— THE ENGLISH MASTERS 

OF BENGAL. 


The defeat and humiliation of the French left 
the British no European rivals in Bengal. There 
were still other European factories and settle- 
ments, bnt there was no prospect, and scarcely 
any possibility of their possessors rising to 
great power, or of even attempting to dispute 
the position and influence of the English. The 
agreements entered into by the latter with the 
soubahdar upon the expulsion of the French, 
and in connection with that event, were not 
fulfilled by the nativQ^government to the satis- 
faction of the conquerors, and hence disputes 
arose which led to war, and to the final con- 
quest of Bengal by the British, ^lodern 
writers, especially upon the continent of Eu- 
rope, allege that these quarrels were fomented 
by the English, in order to find a pretext for 
pushing their conqiiests; and Clive is espe- 
cially accused of having been the evil genius 
of this policy. In support of this view, much 
reliance is placed upon the statement of Clive, 
which he made to tlie House of Commons, 
that, "after Chandernagore was resolved to 
be attacked, he repeatedly said to the com- 
mittee, as well as to others, that they could 
not stop there, but must go further; that, 
having established themselves by force, and 
not by consent of the nabob, he would endea- 
vour to drive them out again ; that they had 
numberless proofs of his intentions, many upon 
record ; and that he did suggest to Admiral 
Watson end Sir George Pococke, as well as 
to the committee, the necessity of a revo- 
lution ; that Mr. Watson and the gentlemen 
of the committee agreed upon the necessity 
of it; and that the management of that revo- 
lution was, with consent of the committee, left 
to Mr. Watts, who was resident at the nabob's 
capital, and himself ; that great dissatisfaction 
arising among Suraj-ad-Dowlah's troops,Meer 
Jaffler was pitched upon to be the person to 
place in the room of Suraj-ad-Dowlah, in con- 
sequence of which a treaty was formed." Clive 
never intended to intimate, by what he thus 
stated, that the idea of deposing the soubahdar 
arose with the English : the fact was other- 
wise. The English only took up a suggestion 
made by certain of the soubahdar's subjects ; 
and, as Lord Olive intimates in his statement 
just quoted, and as he elsewhere declared, he 
was actuated, in falling in with the plans of 
the conspirators, by the necessity of the case. 
The soubahdar never intended to fulfil any of 
his agreements:, be hated and feared the 


English too much ever to be at ease while they 
held power and influence in Bengal. Lord 
Macaulay describes his state of minds and 
proceedings at this period in terms as correct 
as expressive : — 

" The French were now vanquished ; and 
he began to regard the English with still 
greater fear and still greater hatred. His 
w'eak and unprincipled mind oscillated be- 
tween servility and insolence. One day he sent 
a large sum to Calcutta, as part of the compen- 
sation due for the wrongs which he had com- 
mitted. The next day, he sent a present of 
jewels to Bussy, exhorting that distinguished 
oflicer to hasten to protect Bengal 'against 
Clive, the daring in war, on whom,’ says his 
highness, ' may all bad fortune attend.' Ho 
ordered his army to march against the Eng- 
lish. He countermanded his orders. He tore 
Clive's letters. Ho then sent answers in tho 
most florid language of compliment. Ho or- 
dered Watts out of his presence, and threatened 
to impale him. He again sent for Watts, and 
begged pardon for the insult. In the meantime, 
his maladministration, his folly, his dissolute 
manners, and his love of the lowest company, 
had disgusted all classes of his subjects — sol- 
diers, traders, civil functionaries, the proud and 
ostentatious Mohammedans, the timid, supple, 
and parsimonious Hindoos. A formidable 
conspiracy was formed against him, in which 
were included Roydullub, tho minister of 
flnance ; Meer Jaffler, the principal com- 
mander of his troops; and Jugget Seit,* tho 
richest banker in India. The plot was con- 
flded to tho English agents, and a communi- 
cation was opened between .the malcontents 
at Moorshedabad, and the committee at Cal- 
cutta. In the committee there was much 
hesitation ; but Clive's voice was given for the 
conspirators, and his vigour and firmness bore 
down all opposition. It was determined that 
the English should lend their powerful assist- 
ance to depose Suraj-ad-Dowlah, and to place 
Meer Jafiier on the throne of Bengal. . . .The 
odious vices of 8uraj-ad-Dowlah, the wrongs 
which the English had suffered at his hands, 
the dangers to which our trade must have 
been exposed had he continued to reign, ap- 
pear to us fully to justify the resolution of 
deposing him," 

" The odigus vices of Suraj," in spite of Lord 
Macaulay's opinion to the contrary, affgrded 
• Properly, "Set,” 
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no jnstification whatever to the English for 
the part they took, neither did they rest their 
conduct on any such foolish ground. ** The 
wrongs which the English had suffered at his 
hand/’ would have afforded as little justifica- 
tion for their connection with the conspiracy as 
his odious vices. Suraj had compensated 
these wrongs, and placed himself not only on 
terms of amity, but alliance with tliose w'hom 
he had so foully injured. Neither did the 
British rest their procedure upon any wrongs 
endured by them in the previous war. “ The 
dangers to which our trade must have been 
exposed," is too vague an allegation to justify 
an ally for entering into a conspiracy ; but 
there is no doubt a conviction that such 
dangers impended, influenced the committee 
at Calcutta. Clive, by whose advice the over- 
tures of the conspirators were entertained, 
based his policy upon the facts that the faith- 
less tyrant had broken treaty with the British, 
and intrigued for their overthrow with the 
French in the Carnatic, and at the court of 
the Deccan ; and Clive also rested his policy 
on the obvious truth that a man so vindictive, 
foolish, and capricious as Suraj, could never 
be a safe ally, and would always prove a 
treacherous foes as he had already proved him- 
self to be. The clear evidence afforded that 
the infatuated prince was resolved to attempt 
the expulsion of the English at the first fa- 
vourable moment, and had already set on foot 
traitorous designs, thereby violating all his 
engagements, aflbrded better justification for 
the desire and purpose to depose him than 
that which Lord Macaulay urges in Clive’s 
defence. The first ostensible cause of dispute 
was the refusal of Suraj to deliver up cer- 
tain French who had collected at Cossim- 
bazar. The nabob furnished Mr. Law,* the 
chief of the French factory there, with arms, 
ammunition, and even money, and sent him and 
his people to Bahar. Clive detached a part 
of his army to intercept the fugitives, and in- 
censed as well as alarmed the nabob by the 
boldness of such a measure. From this in- 
cident began open altercations between the 
British and Suraj, of such a nature as plainly 
portended not only a speedy breach of the 
alliance, but open war. 

The plot referred to in the quotation from 
Lord ]\lacaulay, was one of the fruits of this 
state of things. It was not the first conspi- 
racy formed against Suraj by his own sub- 
jects and ofiicers, nor were the proposals 
which arose out of it the first made to the 
English by the nabob's subjects against him ; 

project of Meer Jaffier appeared to 
the British the most feasible, or possibly " the 

* wcoant of whom lee chanter on the " French 
Fast India Company.” 
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pear was then ripe." Meer Jaffier was not 
actually in the employment of Suraj, as the 
quotation from Lord Macaulay would indicate, 
when he first opened communications with 
the English. He had been deposed, and in 
a manner likely to make him a rebel. 
That chief was, however, a person of too 
much consequence to remain long out of tho 
public service, for he had held high rank in 
the army of Ali Verdi; to whose sister he had 
been married. His rank was that of an inde- 
pendent military chief, in which anomalous 
position he raised and paid his army, which 
nominally was in the service of the nabo]^, 
but really regarded ns its chief the general 
who recruited and paid it. 

When negotiations were fully opened be- 
tween the conspirators at Moorshedabad and 
the English at Calcutta, co-operation was 
agreed upon in manner and on terms which 
have been much censured by historians. 
The English senate resounded during many 
sessions of the last century with denunciations 
of the venality and treachery of the com- 
mittee at Calcutta during these transactions ; 
and the English press threw forth innumerable 
sheets filled with reclamations and abuse of 
the British chiefs. Lord Macaulay, who vin- 
dicates the deposition of the nabob, and tho 
coalition of the English and the native party 
in the revolt of the latter, condemns Clive for 
writing soothing letters to the nabob and 
keeping up the semblance of amity. It must 
be obvious to every reflecting reader, that if 
it were right for the English to co-operate in 
the conspiracy at all, it was necessary to carry 
out their project by preserving . appearances 
until the hour arrived for throwing off the 
alliance openly. His lordship is obviously 
inconsistent in excusing tho one part taken 
by the English and censuring the other. 
Whatever be the merits of the case, Clive did 
no more than English diplomatists, and nil 
other diplomatists, European and Oriental, 
have done ever since — conceal the purpose of 
their governments to throw off an alliance 
until opportune occasion. Governments with 
which Lord Macaulay has been connected, 
and which have had all the service of his 
peculiar rhetoric, have shown as much laxity 
in the ethics of their diplomacy. 

Probably no part of the conduct of the 
English has been so severely handled by 
moral critics, as the pecuniary bargain made 
with Meer Jaffier by the Calcutta committee. 
Jaffier readily undertook to pay large demands 
made by the English. In name of compen- 
sation for losses by the capture of Calcutta, 
10,000,000 rupees were promised to the Eng- 
lish company, 5,000,000 rupees to English 
inhabitants, 2,000,000 to the Indians, and 
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700.000 to the Armenians. These sums were 
apecified in the formal treaty. Over and be- 
side this, it was resolved by the committee of 
the council — that is, the small number of indi- 
viduals by ivhom the businesswaB performed — 
that a donation of 2,500,000 rupees should be 
asked for the squadron ; and another of equal 
amount for the army. *'Wheu this was 
settled,” says Lord Clive, “Mr. Bccher (a 
member) suggested ta the committee, that be 
thought that committee, who managed the 
great machine of government, was entitled to 
some consideration, as well as the army and 
pavy.” Such a proposition, in *Buch an as- 
sembly, could not fail to appear eminently 
reasonable. It met with geiieral approba- 
tion. Mr. Bccher informs us, that the sums 
received were 280,000 rupees by Mr. Drake, 
the governor ; 280,000 by Colonel Clive ; and 

240.000 each, by himself, Mr. Watts, and 
Major Kilpatrick, the inferior members of the 
committee. The terms obtained in favour of 
the company were, that all the French fac- 
tories and effects should be given up ; that 
the French should be for ever excluded from 
Bengal ; that the territory surrounding Cal- 
cutta to the distance of six hundred yards 
beyond the Mahratta ditch, and all the laud 
lying south of Calcutta as far as Calpee, should 
be granted them on zemindary tenure, the 
company paying the rents in the same man- 
ner as other zemindars. 

Mr. Mill, with an impartiality and justice 
of which he is too often very sparing where 
the conduct of the company’s servants is con- 
cerned, makes the following critique upon this 
pecuniary arrangement, on account of which 
Clive and the council have been so frequently 
stigmatised as venal and corrupt: — “These 
presents, w'hich were afterwards made use of 
by the personal enemies of Clive, to effect his 
annoyance and attempt his ruiii^ detract much 
from the splendour of his rcputlition, and re- 
flect discredit upon all who were parties to 
their acceptance. That general, admiral, and 
members of the select committee, were alike 
influenced by a grasping and mercenary spirit 
is undeniable, and they seized, with an avidity 
which denoted a lamentable absence of ele- 
vated principles, upon an unexpected oppor- 
tunity of realizing princely fortunes. At the 
same time, many considerations may be urged 
in their excuse, and a more disinterested con- 
duct would have exhibited in them, a very 
extraordinary exception to the prevailing 
practices and feeltngs of the times. The 
servants of the company had never been for- 
bidden to receive presents from the natives 
of rank, and as they were very III paid, it was 
understood that they were at liberty to pay 
themselves in «mij: manner they could which 
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did not injure their employers. The making 
of presents was an established practice 
amongst the natives, and is one which they 
even yet consider as a necessary part of 
friendly or formal intercourse, and* although, 
agreeably to their notions, it is most incum- 
bent on the inferior to approach his superior 
with an offering, yet on greai public occasions, 
and especially upon any signal triumph, the 
distribution of liberal donations to the army 
and the chief officers of the court is a natural 
result. There was nothing more tlian cus- 
tomary, therefore, in. the gift of large sums of 
money by Meer Jafficr to those to whom he 
was indebted for his accession ; and, as there 
was neither law nor usage opposed to the ac- 
ceptance of his donations by the servants of 
the company, and as they were avowedly ex- 
pected and openly received, there was nothing 
dishonest in the transaction. That the amount 
of the presents was excessive, may be attri- 
buted, in some degree, to the erroneous opinion 
entertained probably by Meer Jaffier, and 
certainly by the company’s servants, of the 
great wealth in the treasury of Snraj-ad-Dow^- 
lah, which admitted of sucii deduction. With 
a just regard to circumstances and seasons, 
therefore, it is unjust to expect from the ser- 
vants of the company a lofty disregard of 
personal advantage, although they would have 
merited more unqualified admiration had they 
disdained their private enrichment in the 
noble aim of promoting the piiblic good : much 
unhappiness would have been avoided by 
themselves, much misery would have been 
spared to Bengal.” That many of the per- 
sons engaged in these arrangements were 
actuated by motives the most selfish and 
venal, the minor transactions connected with 
them incidentally reveal. The discussion 
which arose in the committee as to how much 
its inferior members were to receive, is a case 
in point. The distribution of 240,000 rupees 
each to Becher, Watts, and Kilpatrick, led 
to a dispute, which Clive thus accounted for 
and described Upon this being known, 
Mr. W'^atson replied, that Jie was entitled to a 
share in that money. He (Clive) agreed in 
opinion with the gentlemen, when tliis appli- 
cation was made, that Mr. Watson was not 
one of the committee, but at the some time 
did justice to his services, and proposed to the 
gentlemen to contribute as much as would 
moke his share equal to the governor’s and 
his own ; that about three or four consented 
to it, the rest would not” 

In order to carry out the compact, the 
English were to make open war, and advan- 
cing a enmll force, the General Meer Jaffier 
would join it at Gutwa with his own troops, 
and a.s many other detachments from the- 
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nabob’s army, as he might be able to gain 
over through the instrumentality of other 
military malcontents. Clive put himself at 
the head of a very small body of men, and 
marched to Cutwa, but on arriving at the 
rendezvous, he fo\md no allies. This dis- 
quieted him, for he had but little confidence 
in the courage, capacity, or sincerity of the 
conspirators. His disquietude was increased 
by letters from Moorshedabad, informing some 
of the natives in his camp, that the conspiracy 
had been revealed to the nabob, and that 
Meer Jaffier had only saved his life, by pro- 
mising to aid with his best endeavours the 
prosecution of the war against the English. 
These tidings were soon followed by a letter 
from Meer Jaffier himself, informing Clive 
that the nabob, suspecting some designs against 
his throne, had compelled him to swear fidelity 
upon the Koran. The general pleaded his 
oath as a reason for not having fulfilled his 
engagement so far, but declared that on the 
day of battle he would go over to Clive with 
his army. This epistle furnished an illus- 
tration of Mohammedan casuistry. The oath 
of fidelity upon the Koran preserved so far 
the fealty of the rebel chief, that he would 
not at once go over to his ally, but would, 
nevertheless, hold friendly communications 
with him, and propose new modes of de- 
stroying his master’s interests, which on the 
day of battle he promised to betray. Clive no 
longer trusted Meer Jaffier, who was playing a 
double game. Ho had committed the English 
to an undertaking which they would not have 
ventured upon without liis aid ; yet his own 
purpose was to observe neutrality, and play 
off both the forces, that of the British and 
that of the nabob, against one another, and 
make bis own terms with the ultimate con- 
queror. Clive, with all his impetuous and 
rash boldness, felt the desperate nature of his 
position, and was depressed. He afterwards 
admitted the depression he felt, and avowed 
that he “thought it extremely hazardous to 
pass a river which is only fordable in one 
place, march a hundred and fifty miles up 
the country, and risk a battle, when, if a 
defeat ensued, not one man would have re- 
turned to tell it.” 

Thus^ perplexed, he summoned a council of 
war which decided against passing the river. 
Clive declared that if he had followed its 
advice, the result would have been the ruin 
of the East India Company. It would not, 
however, have been reasonable on his part to 
■ expect the council to come to any other opinion 
than they did, which was in harmony with his 
own, a fact which he took nnusnal* pains to 
let them know before they gave the decision. 
It is the custom in councils of war for the 


junior officer to give his opinion first, so that, 
uninfluenced by the authority of his seniors, 
he may express his own conviction. ^ On this 
occasion, Olive first declared his judgment 
against crossing the river, and so great was 
his influence that this decision was imme- 
diately concurred in, so that in fact it was not 
a council of war, but the opinion of Clive 
himself, echoed by his junior officers. 

Orme relates that “after the council dis- 
persed, he retired alone into the adjoining 
grove, where be continued an hour in deep 
meditation : and gave orders, on his return to 
his quarters, that the army should cross 
the river in the morning.”* It is probable 
that Orme had this account from the lips of 
Clive himself. The next morning the army 
crossed the river, and at midnight arrived at 
Plassey. Before Clive had heard from Meer 
Jaffier that the sonbahdarj* had sworn him on 
the Koran, the faithless general was thus 
addressed by his English ally, through Mr. 
Watts, the English resident at the court of 
Suraj : — “ Tell Meer Jaffier to fear nothing. 
I will join him with five thousand men who 
never turned their backs. Assure him I will 
march night and day to his assistance, and 
stand by him as long as I have a man left.” 
Meer Jaffier was not brave, and the force of 
the great English captain was so inferior, 
that, notwithstanding, the mighty name already 
gained by its commander, Meer Jaffier was 
discouraged. Had the army of Clive been 
twice AS numerous^the wily Moliammedaii 
would have proved a more prompt ally. 
Some historians accuse Meer Jaffier of having 
himself awakened the suspicions of the sou- 
bahdar against others of the confederates, 
that be might, if necessary, for bis own pur- 
poses betray them also, but it is not probable 
that a politician so timid, would venture upon 
so bold a procedure. The suspicions of tho 
viceroy were actually aroused by M. Law, who 
was led to suspect the plot, through informa- 
tion connected with the French agents nt tho 
court. He consequently urged the prince to 
retain French troops about his person, but 
his cowardice and vacillation prevented his 
following such counsel, for he was afraid of 
exasperating the English, yet more afraid of 
offending his own people who were^ jealous 
of foreign troops, and he had not implicit con- 
fidence in the French themselves. 

Before tlie battle of Plassey was fought, or 
the little English army had crossed their 
rubicon, while yet everything depended upon 


♦ Vol.ii.p. 170. , , 

f Smuj aa-DowlBh is called soubdidar and nabob in- 
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the privacy with which the conspirators 
carried on affairs with their English allies, a 
danger threatened the whole scheme, of the 
most alarming nature. The secret negotia- 
tions between Clive and Meer Jaffier, and the 
ostensible diplomatic business between the 
council at Calcutta and the soubahdar, were 
carried on by Mr. Watts, the English resident 
at his court, and one Omichund, a Bengalee. 
He had been a merchant at Calcutta, and suf- 
fered heavy loss when the place was captured 
by Snraj, but, finding favour with the tyrant, 
he was brought to Moorshedabad and com- 
pensated for the losses he had sustained. 
Notwithstanding this unusual generosity on 
the part of Suraj, Omichund betrayed him. 
It w'as convenient both to the soubahdar and 
the English to have a person of Omichund's 
parts, experience, and knowledge of the Eng- 
lish as a medium of transacting political busi- 
ness, especially as politics and commerce were 
BO interwoven in the relations of the two 
powers. Omichund was rich, but exceedingly 
avaricious. Ho had no honour, no loyalty, 
and was ready to sell either prince or stranger 
to the other. He believed that the English 
could pay the better price, and would in the 
long run succeed, for he was far-sighted in 
politics, and a shrewd judge of character. 
He readily joined the conspirators; for, having 
a talent for intrigue, he thus found scope for 
it. Considering the English good paymasters, 
and more worthy of ti-ust than his master, he 
was prepared to betray^he latter for a price, 
which was agreed upon amongst the conspi- 
rators, and between him and them and the 
English. He accordingly assisted Mr. Watts 
in -all the plots carried on at the court of 
Bengal, and was instrumental by his intimate 
knowledge of Suraj's mental habits and 
character, and by his own plausible manner 
and ingenious mind, in lioothing the anger 
of the soubahdar, and lulling his suspicions of 
his own court, upon which the prince, utterly 
faithless himself, placed scarcely any reliance. 
Omichund appears to have gained more influ- 
ence over him than any of his courtiers, and 
he wielded it in the interest of the projected 
revolution. 

When all was ready for action, and Clive’s 
little army was committed to the struggle, the 
mercenary and faithless Bengalee informed 
Mr. Watts that unless the English consented 
to pay him, as an additional bribe, the enor- 
mous sum — especially in those days, and in 
the circumstances of the English in Bengal — of 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling, he 
would disclose the conspiracy. Clive was 
appalled by the villainy of the wretch, for he 
had from^^the first been one of the most zealous 
advucates^f a revolution, and was the person 
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through whom the proposals came to the 
English to aid in effecting that revolution. 
If the English refused, Mr. Watts, Meer Jnf- 
fier, and all concerned, natives or English, in 
the power of Suraj would be seized and 
visited with the extreme of torture. It was 
the opinion of Mr. W'atts, and of Meer Jaf- 
fier, that Omichund would certainly fulfil his 
threat, unless the English gave him such 
security as satisfied him that he should receive 
the vast treasure he demanded, which, with 
his previous demands, would probably reach 
half a million sterling. Although he had 
been already compensated by the soubahdar 
for his losses at Calcutta, he contrived to con- 
ceal that fact from the English, and had 
already obtained a pledge of compensation 
from them. T’he committee at Calcutta were 
paralyzed, but the ready courage and resources 
of Clive never failed. He undertook the 
management of this apparently unconquerable 
danger, and succeeded in satisfying Omichund, 
BO as to secure his silence, and yet of punish- 
ing the traitor, so as to deprive him of all for 
which he had dealt so greedy a bargain. AIL 
that Omichund required was accordingly done, 
without any dissatisfaction with his treachery 
having been expressed to him, either through 
the resident Mr. Watts or by direct corre- 
spondence. He was treated as if it were 
natural and proper that he should make the 
most of his secret, and be a chief sharer in the 
spoil. This disarmed him of all suspicion that 
the English had any plan for outwitting him. 
Supposing that they regarded his conduct as 
that which any individual among them would 
himself pursue, in like circumstances, he had 
no doubt that they would, on the score of his 
treachery, refuse to pay, or promise to be 
paid by the prospective nabob, all his demands. 
The security which Omichund sought was an 
article in a secret treaty between Meer Jaffier 
and the English, conferring upon him all he 
had required, and he demanded the perusal of 
the treaty itself. Olive drew up two treaties, 
one on white paper, the other on red. In the 
former, which was the real one, no mention 
was made of Omichund ; in the latter, which 
was fictitious, the payment of his demands 
was made a stipulation. Lord Macaulay is 
very severe upon Clive in this instance, in 
which severity ho is supported by nearly 
every writer of the day who touches this 
episode of Anglo-Indian conquest. 

It is surprising that the conduct of Clive 
should be denounced so sternly, especially by 
politicians who uphold deeds far more ques- 
tionable when a party object of modern times 
is to be Served by so doing. Clive had always 
intended to act honestly by the perfidious 
Hindoo, nor had the council at Calcutta ever 
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for A moment contemplated an injustice to 
him. He was too useful and powerful to be 
the object of any meditated treachery by the 
English ; but when they found him false, and 
til at he was about to use the snares he had 
placed in their hands to catch the nabob for 
the purpose of their own destruction, they 
might well throw the meshes over himself. 
Even, after all, when the English had him at 
their mercy, they treated him with indulgence. 

Before Clive could accomplish his purpose 
by means of the duplicate treaty, a difficulty 
arose in consequence of Admiral Watson’s 
refusing to sign the fictitious one. For this 
the admiral is praised by most writers to the 
disparagement of Clive, but the admiral had 
always a point of conscience or of doubt when- 
ever the bold and fertile spirit of Clive pre- 
sented to him a grand conception or a manly 
enterprise. Watson had little responsibility 
beyond keeping his ships safe, driving off those 
of the enemy, then an easy matter, or bearing 
troops from one port to another. Upon the 
presidents and commanders on shore the real 
responsibility lay, and they often met with 
embarrassment from the tardy views and want 
of enterprise on the part of the royal naval 
commanders. Watson, although an able naval 
officer, showed no competency beyond that; 
and was a clog and impediment to the enter- 
prise of Clive. Borne of the panegyrists of 
Watson, whose praise was expended in that 
direction as indirect censure of Clive, doubt 
if he ever concurred in the intrigue for the 
deposition of Buraj-ad-Dowlah, but there is 
incontestable evidence that he approved of it. 
If the admiral felt no qualm of conscience in 
carrying on an intrigue wdth Oraichund to 
dethrone his sovereign, thus countenancing, 
on the part of the wily Hindoo, treachery 
which admitted of no apology or palliation, it 
is strange that his conscience should become 
so tender when an expedient such as Clive 
resorted to,* as a protection against treachery, 
was presented for his opinion. Probably if 
any other member of the council but Clive 
had contrived the subtle trick, Watson might 
have admired its ingenuity, and have con- 
sidered it an appropriate mode, under the 
circumstances, of snatching from the hands of 
a double traitor the reward he had so in- 
geniously determined to clutch. One may 
II airly suppose this of the admiral when perus- 
ing his correspondence wdth Clive, expressing 
his good wishes for the success of a conspiracy 
which could only prosper by the English as- 
senting to the treachery of Omichund against 
his own master. However influenced, Watson 
refused to sign the red treaty. Macaulay 
says that CUve forged his signature. Mill 
throws the imputation upon the whole com- 


mittee. At all events, the treaty was pre- 
sented in such form as to deceive the Hindoo, 
with all the sagacity for which Orme gives 
him credit. After the battle of Plassey and 
the triumphant progress of Olive through 
Bengal, Omichund was undeceived, and he 
found that his perfidy had overreached itself, 
and that in Clive he had encountered an in- 
tellect as subtle as his own. As this episode 
in British Indian history has given rise to 
much controversy, especially since the days of 
Mill, it will interest the reader to place before 
him the bitter animadversion of that writer, 
and the calm and candid reply to it of Pro- 
fessor Wilson. All the accusations against 
Clive and the council, from the«days of Mill 
to Macaulay, are presented in brief in the 
following note to Mill's history Among 
the Hindoo merchants established at Calcutta 
was Omichund, ‘ a man,' says Mr. Orme, * of 
great sagacity and understanding,’ who had 
traded to a vast amount, and acquired an 
enormous fortune. ' The extent of his habi- 
tation/ continues Mr. Orme, * divided into 
various departments, the number of his ser- 
vants continually employed in various occu- 
pations, and a retinue of armed men in con- 
stant pay, resembled more the state of a prince 
than the condition of a merchant. His com- 
merce extended to all parts of Bengal and 
Bahar, and by presents and services he had 
acquired so much influence with the principal 
officers of the Bengal government, that the 
presidency, in times of difficulty, used to em- 
ploy his mediation with the nabob. This 
pre-eminence, however, did not fail to render 
him the object of much envy.'f When the 
alarm, excited by the hostile designs of Bu- 
raj-ad-Dowlah, threw into consternation the 
minds of Mr. Drake and his council, among 
other weak ideas which occurred to them, one 
was to secure the pei*son of Omichund, lest, 
peradventure, he should be in concert with 
their enemies. Ho \ras seized and thrown 
into confinement. His guards, believing that 
violence, that is, dishonour, would next fall 
upon his house, set fire to it, after the manner 
of Hindoos, and slaughtered the inmates of 
his harem. Notwithstanding this, when Mr. 
Holwell endeavoured to parley With the 
nabob, he employed Omichund to write letters 
to his friends, importuning them to intercede, 
in that extremity, with the prince. At the 
capture, though his person was liberated, his 
valuable effects and merchandise were plun- 
dered. No less than four hundred thousand 
rupees in cash W'ere found in his treasury. 
When an order was published that such of the 
English as had escaped the Black Hole might 

* Yol. iii, book iv. chap. iii. p. 18S. 

t Orme, Yoh ii. p. 50. 
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return to their homes, they were supplied 
with provisions by Omichund, ' whose inter* 
oession/ says Orme, ' had probably procured 
their return.' Omichund, upon the ruin of 
Calcutta, followed the nabob's army, and soon 
acquired a high degree of confidence both with 
the nabob's favourite, and with himself. After 
the recovery of Calcutta, when the nabob, 
alarmed at the attack of his camp, entered 
into negotiation, and concluded a treaty, Omi- 
chund was one of the principal agents em- 
ployed. And when Mr. Watts was sent to 
Moorshedabad as agent at the durbar (cothrt) 
of Suraj-ad-Dowlah, ^he was accompanied,' 
soys Mr. Orme (ii. 137), ‘by Omichund, 
whose conduet in the late Negotiation had 
effaced the impression of former imputations, 
insomuch that Mr. Watts was permitted to 
consult and employ him without reserve on 
all occasions.' He was employed as a main 
instrument in all the intrigues with Jaffier. 
It was never surmised that he did not second, 
with all his efforts, the projects of tlie Eng- 
lish; it was never denied that his services 
were of the utmost importance. Mr. Orme 
says expressly (p. 182 ), that ‘ his tales and 
artifices prevented Suraj-ad-Dowlah from be- 
lieving the representations of his most trusty 
servants, who early suspected, and at length 
were convinced, that the English were con- 
federated with Jaffier.' When the terms of 
compensation for the losses sustained by the 
capture of Calcutta were negotiated between 
Mr. Watts and Meer Jaffier, three millions of 
rupees were set down to Omichund, which, 
considering the extent of his property, and 
that ‘ most of the best houses in Calcutta were 
his/* was probably not more than his loss. 
Looking forward to the rewards, which he 
doubted not that Jaffier, if successful, would 
bestow upon those of the English who were 
the chief instruments of his exaltation ; esti- 
mating also the importance of his own ser- 
vices, and the lisk, both of life and of fortune, 
which, in rendering those services, ho had in- 
curred, Omichund conceived that he too might 
put ill his claim for reward ; and, according 
to the example of his countrymen, resolved 
not to injure himself by the modesty of his 
demand. He asked a commission of five per 
cent, on the money which should be received 
from the nabob's treasury, and a fourth part 
of the jewels ; hut agreed, upon hearing the 
objections of Mr. Watts, to refer his claims 
to the committee. When the accounts were 
sent to Calcutta, the sum to bo given to Omi- 
chund, even as compensation for his losses, 
seemed a very heavy grievance to men who 
panted for more to themselvee. To men 
whose minds were in such a state, the great 
* Qqnie, vri. n. p. 


demands of Omichund appeared (the reader 
will laugh — but they did literally appear) a 
crime. They were voted a crime; and so 
great a crime, as to deserve to be punished — 
to be punished, not only by depriving him of 
all reward, but depriving him of hb compen- 
sation, that compensation which was stipulated 
for to everybody : it was voted that Omichund 
should have nothing. They were in his 
power, however, therefore he was not to bo 
irritated. It was necessary he should be de- 
ceived. Clive, whom deception, when it suited 
his purpose, never cost a pang, proposed that 
two treaties with Meer Jaffier should be drawn 
up, and signed, one. in which satisfaction to 
Omichund should be provided for, which 
Omichund should see; another, that which 
should really be executed, in which he should 
not be named. To his honour be it spoken, 
Admiral W^atson refused to be a party in this 
treachery. He would not sign the false treaty ; 
and the committee forged liis name. W^heu 
Omichund, upon the final adjustment, was told 
that he was cheated, and found that he was a 
ruined man, he fainted away, and lost his 
reason. He was from that moment insane. 
Not an Englishman, not even Mr. Orme, has 
yet expressed a word of sympathy or regret.” 

To this, Professor Wilson replies : — “ In 
this statement some very material circum- 
stances are omitted, which palliate, if they do 
not justify the deception that was practised. 
Before the attack upon Calcutta, Omichund 
was in friendly correspondence with the min- 
isters and servants of the nawah, and upon its 
.being taken, was treated with civility by ISu- 
raj-ad-Dowlah, whom he accompanied to Moor- 
shedabad, and there obtained from him repay- 
ment of the money which in the plunder of* 
Calcutta ))ad been carried off from his house. 
Notwithstanding this, he was one of the first, 
through his connection, no doubt, with the 
Hindoo ministers, and Sets, the hanker, to 
engage in the plot against Suraj-dd-Dowlab. 
The English had, therefore, no great reason 
to look upon him as their friend ; and as it is 
evident that he was a stranger to every prin- 
ciple except love of money, there is nothing 
in liis character to awaken any sympathy for 
his fate. Still it is undeniable that riius far 
he merited no treachery, and that his services 
were entitled to consideration. It was intended 
to reimburse his losses and remunerate his 
assistance ; but his want of principle instigated 
him to enrich himself by the secret to which 
he bad been admitted, and when all was pre- 
pared for action, he waited on Mr. Watts, the 
agent at Cossimbazar, and threatened to ac** 
quaint the nawab with the conspiracy, unless 
a donation was secured to him of thirty lacs 
of rupees, about £d6Q.000, The demand was 
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exorbitant, and infinitely beyond tbe amount 
of any losses he oould have sustained by the 
plunder of Calcutta, for which losses also, it 
is to be remembered, he had already received 
compensation. Mr. Mill thinks it probably 
not more than liis loss, because the best houses 
in Calcutta, according to Orme, were his. 
But admitting that they were of great value, 
which is not very likely, they were still his. 
Calcutta was not razed to the ground; the 
buildings were still there, and on its recapture 
had of course reverted to their owners. The 
claim was wholly inadmissible, and its. un- 
reasonableness was aggravated by the threat 
of treachery with which it was enforced. 
What was to be done ? To have rejected it 
at once would have been followed by the cer- 
tain murder of the company's servants at 
Cossimbazar, and of Meer Jaffier, with all his 
family and adherents, and by the probable 
defeat of the British projects and their de- 
struction. The menac^ treason of Omichund, 
and its fatal consequences, are scarcely ad- 
verted to in the preceding account, although 
it was that, and not the mere demand of ex- 
travagant compensation, which was naturally 
enough denounced by the committee as a 
crime, and determined to be worthy of punish- 
ment. Clive, who had all along advocated 
his cause, and defended his character, * received 
with equal surprise and indignation the in- 
controvertible proofs offered of his guilt. 
Viewing him as a public enemy, he con- 
sidered, as ho stated at the period, and pub- 
licly avowed afterwards, every artifice that 
could deceive him to be not only defensible, 
but just and proper.* There may be a differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject, and it would 
have been more for the credit of the European 
character that, however treacherously ex- 
torted, the promise should have been per- 
fomied, the money should have been paid ; 
but there can bo no doubt, that, in order to , 
appreciate with justice the conduct of Olive 
and the committee, the circumstance of Omi- 
chund’s menaced treason should not be kept 
out of sight. As to the reputed effects of his 
disappointment upon his intellects and life, 
there is good reason to doubt their occurrence, 
for in the mouth of August following, Clive 
recommends him to tlie secret committee of 
the court of directors, as * a person capable of 
rendering great services, and, therefore, not 
wholly to be discarded.’ 

The opinion of Professor Wilson is sub- 
scribed ^ by many persons of eminence in 
connection with India, as the author of 
this history has means of knowing. In the 
esteem of others equally eminent, the learned 

* Sec Life of Clive, vol. i. p. 289. 


Professor conceded too mndi as to the ethical 
impropriety of refusing the demand of Omi- 
diund when victory crowned the English 
arms. Such men as Eiphinstone, Prinsep, 
(fee., among the most competent of living men 
to pronounce an opinion on Indian affairs, 
take this view. Upon some of the severer 
attacks of Mill, Lord Macaulay himself, suffi- 
ciently severe, has made the following stric- 
tures : — “ We can by no means agree with 
Sir John Malcolm, who is obstinately resolved 
to see nothing but honour and integrity in 
the'conduct of hia hero. But we can as little 
agree with Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as 
to say that Clive was a man ^to whom de- 
ception, when it suited his purpose, never 
cost a pang,’ Clive seems to us to have 
been constitutionally the opposite of a knave, 
bold even to temerity, sincere oven to indis- 
cretion, hearty in friendship, open in enmity. 
Neither in his private life, nor in those parts 
of his public life in which he had to do with 
his countrymen, do we find signs of a propen- 
sity to cunning. On the contrary, in all the 
disputes in which he was engaged as an Eng- 
lishman against Englishmen, from his boxing- 
matches in school to those stormy altercations 
ill the India-house, and in parliament, amidst 
which his later years were passed, his very faults 
were those of a high and magnanimous spirit. 
Tlio truth seems to have been, that he con- 
sidered oriental politics as a game in which 
nothing w^as unfair. He knew that the 
standard of morality among the natives of 
India differed widely from that established in 
England, lie knew that he had to deal with 
men destitute of what in Europe is called 
honour, with men who would give any pro- 
mise without liesitation, and break any pro- 
mise without shame, with men who would un- 
scrupulously employ corruption, perjury, for- 
gery, to compass their ends. His letters show 
that the great difference between oriental and 
European morality was constantly in bis 
thoughts. Ho seems to have imagined, most 
erroneously, in oiu* opinion, that he could 
effect nothing against such adversaries, if he 
was content to be bound by ties from which 
they were free; if he went on telUug the 
truth, and bearing none ; if he fulfilled, to 
Ilia own Lurt„ all his engagements with con- 
federates who never kept an engagement 
that was not to their advantage. Accord- 
ingly, this man, in the other parts of his life 
an lionoiirable English gentleman and a 
soldier, was no sooner matched against an 
Indian intriguer, than he became himself an 
Indian intriguer, and descended, without 
scruple, to falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, 
to the substitution of documents, and to tbe 
counterfeiting of hands.” 
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Lord Macaulay does justice to Clive in the 
nLove quotation, so far as he complains of 
Iltiirs unqualified denunciation ; but, how- 
ever plausibly expressed, the remainder of the 
passage is a reply to the former portion. The 
mode adopted to explain the contradictions in 
the separate parts of Clive’s life is, like most 
of liid lordship’s casuistry, ingenious and im- 
posing ; but it is not founded upon facts. The 
iiescription given of Clive's ideas of th.e ne- 
cessity of descending into an arena of fraud, 
and playing a part there appropriate to the 
position, when in competition with native di- 
plomatists, was never avowed, and, it may be 
fearlessly said, was never entertained by Clive. 
Lord Macaulay is indebted to his own dextrous 
fancy for this mode of reconciling Avhat he de- 
scribes as the discrepant parts of Clive’s life, 
'inhere was no such discrepancy of character 
in the man. He would outwit a thief, by 
setting a trap for him, or pretending to con- 
nive at his villainy until the moment of arrest- 
ing him arrived. He would countervail the 
diabolical treachery of a man like Omichund, 
in whose hands the fate of himself and of his 
country's interests were, by appearing to ac- 
quiesce in his demands, and turning his own 
tricks into pitfalls for himself; but he would 
not substitute documents, forge names, or re- 
sort to dishonourable averments, in order to 
carry a point in diplomacy, deceive a con- 
fiding and faithful ally, accomplish a scheme 
of personal aggrandizement, or achieve any 
object in itself either corrupt or virtuous. He 
did not hold the principle of doing evil that 
good might come, as applicable to oriental 
politics ; but he believed all means lawful to 
escape the clutches of an assassin and robber, 
lie regarded Suraj-ad-Dowlah in no better 
light, and, therefore, entered into alliance with 
a revolutionary party in that sovereign's do- 
minions, which had plotted the deposition of 
their tyrant. He regarded Omichund as a 
man who played the part of a foul traitor, who 
would have given up Clive’s countrymen and 
allies to massacre, if demands, which the Eng- 
lish could not have complied with injustice to 
themselves or their allies, were not apparently 
acquiesced in. He considered the promise he 
made like that which a man makes when the 
knife of a highwayman is at his throat, and 
he acted as most men would act when such a 
danger must be eluded. Had there been 
other passages in Clive's Indian career bring- 
ing out such principles and motives as Lord 
Macaulay attributes to him, there would be 
propriety in viewing the transactions with 
Omichund as his lordship represents them, in 
reference to the motives and pnnciples by 
which they were governed ; but there is no 
evidence in the foots of Clive's Eastern career 


to sustain the theory by which Lord Macaulay 
accounts for his conduct. His lordship, at the 
time he wrote his review of Malcolm's Ltyh 
of Clive, had evidently not made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its contents, nor 
had he, from other sources, placed before his 
mind the Indian career of Lord Clive as a 
whole — military, diplomatic, and administra- 
tive. There is sufficient in each department 
of Clive's Indian history to prove that he never 
regarded what was false and dishonourable in 
Europe as otherwise in Asia. To deceive an 
enemy in war or diplomacy, when that enemy' 
obviously intended treachery, he considered 
fair ; and the same course has been pursued 
in European warfare and diplomacy so often 
as to make it absurd to single Clive out for 
indignation. He did wrong, ns other generals 
and statesmen do, from allowing the aims he 
had in view — aims in themselves right — to 
blind his judgment, and from the errors and 
passions incidental to human judgment and 
feeling, under circumstances of temptation and 
peril ; but he did not place himself on a level 
with oriental politicians in matters of principle 
and honour, and justify himself in the adoption 
of one standard of morality in India and an- 
other in England. 

Such were the intrigues which preceded 
the battle of Plassey, an account of which is 
indispensable in a correct narrative of the 
conquest of Bengal by the British, for they 
influenced all the results of that victory. 

These events passed rapidly on while Clive 
was preparing for his expedition, and after he 
set out on his march. Before ho reached 
Plassey, he sent a message to the soubahdar, 
setting forth the treasons in which his high- 
ness had been detected, and the wrongs in- 
flicted on the British. Clive offered to refer 
these disputes to the arbitration of Meer 
Jailier, and meantime ho and his army would 
wait upon hie highness for an answer. Arrived 
at Plassey, Clive took up his position on tho 
skirt of a grove of mango trees about two 
miles square* — one of those groves of fruit- 
trees BO extensively planted by the natives in 
India. Near to Plassey there had been an 
intrenched camp of the soubahdar, and the 
evening previous to tho arrival of Clive, Su- 
raj-ad-Dowlah himself, with the main body of 
his army, arrived. These forces, united to the 
troops in camp, constituted a large army. It 
is difficult to state the precise number. Ormo, 
who was there, represents the infantry as 
fifty thousand, the cavalry eighteen thousand, 
and fifty pieces of cannon. Lord Macaulay 
states the infantry to have been forty thousand 
in numbeV, the cavalry fifteen thousand, and 

* This grove is still io existence, but greatly reduced 
in dimensions. 
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the artillery the same as in Onne's compnta- 
ti(jn, with the addition of a few field-pieces 
belonging to the French, and worked by them. 
Olive himself, in his letter to the directors, 
estimated the forces of the enemy still lower, 
representing the infantry as thirty-five thon- 
sand, and the cavalry and artillery as of the 
same force named hy Lord Macaulay. With 
these forces were all the chief generals of 
Bengal, and among them Meer Jafiier, whose 
lioart failed him when the hour for forming a 
junction with Olive arrived. The force which 
Clive had to oppose to this huge army was 
three thousand men ; of these about one thou- 
sand were British, one hundred topasses, and 
the rest sepoys. All were commanded by 
British officers, some of them, such as Eyre 
Coote, men of distinguished ability ; and the 
whole of the troops were well disciplined. 

Clive passed an anxious night, pacing to 
and fro in the mango grove, or pondering in 
his tent; for he knew that the morrow must 
decide the destinies of Bengal, of its ruler, of 
himself and his little army, and of the English 
in Eastern India. All night he heard the 
din and bustle of an oriental camp, and felt 
the influenco of the peculiar murmuring sound 
which the voices and motions of a«host on the 
eve of battle were calculated to produce. Ilis 
opponent spent also a night of anxiety; he 
had cast the issue of dominion upon the tide 
of war, and the morning's light would re- 
veal whether his fortune would ebb or flow. 
He was naturally distrustful, and the •ap- 
prehensions attendant upon such a condition 
of mind were heightened by the belief that 
treason lurked within his lines. By some 
misconduct, guards wore not posted at his 
tent during a portion of the night, and a 
wandering camp follower, not knowing whither 
ho strayed, found himself in the monarch's 
tent, who, apprehensive of assassination, cried 
aloud with fear, spreading alarm among his 
chiefs. 

The host of the despot was not eager for 
battle — no loyalty kindled enthusiasm, and the 
troops of Meer Jaffier were alienated, con- 
sidering themselves bound only to the chief 
whose salt they eat. The name of Clive was 
itself a spell, which palsied the heart of many 
of the vaunting braves of the ostentations 
ranks of Surnj. Many of Clive’s officers, 
perhaps all, were more confident of success 
than Clive himself. They had trust in his 
genius and valour. He felt the tremendous 
responsibility of his position — a bullet or an 
arrow might lay him low, and the more fact 
of Ilia fall would cause despair among his 
epoys, and inspire the enemy witK confidence. 

The sepoys of Clive’s force felt no misgiv- 
ings — they invested their leader with super- 
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human gifts, and expeoted to see some, new 
phase of his power, before which the great 
host of the viceroy would disappear, as fiSen 
branches and foliage swept onward by the in- 
undations of the Ganges. The^ European 
soldiers were not confident of victory, but 
were resolute to deserve it. They looked 
wistfully forth for the eastern dawn to break. 
That dawn at last arose upon the unsltimber- 
ing expectants of the conflict, and the battle 
of Plassey began, June 23, 1757. 

Few native armies have appeared to the 
British so picturesque as that which advanced 
against the mongo grove and the sheltering 
banks by which Olive’s little band stood wait* 
ing for the onset. The infantry of Snraj 
was variously armed — some in the style of 
ancient Indio, others carried the weapons of 
European warfare. The bowmen formed 
their lines, as those of Oressy or Poitiers ; but 
the turbaned heads and flowing drapery of 
these Eastern archers were far more pictur- 
esque. The musketeers carried their dusky 
weapons with less propriety and grace, and ns 
men less skilful with their weapons. Many 
a line of swords and shields flashed in the 
morning’s ray, and the sheen of lances dis- 
played the pomp and reality of war. 

The most singular sight presented to the 
British was the artillery. The guns were not 
only numerous but of heavy metal; they 
were all drawn by beautiful white oxen, whose 
movements were far more rapid than Euro- 
pean nations would think likely w'ith such ani- 
mals yoked to field artillery. Behind every 
gun an elephant, well trained for the purpose, 
added to the celerity of the movement, ' by 
pushing with his great strength. These 
creatures were gaily caparisoned, and Averc 
magnificent specimens of their kind. The 
cavalry were mounted upon fine horses from 
upper Hindostan, Aifghanistan, and Central 
Asia. The men of all the force, especially 
of the cavalry, were fine specimens of the 
well-formed, tall statured soldiers of Upper 
Bengal. 

Forth came the brilliant host. Firm and 
undaunted the little band of British heroes 
awaited their approach. The enegiy, instead 
of advancing to close combat, halted, and 
opened a heavy fire of cannon ; but so badly 
were the guns worked, that scarcely a shot 
told. The light French field-pieces were 
skilfully directed, but were not brought into 
sufficient play, the native leaders relying upon 
the great execution they expected to be made 
by their own ponderous ordnance. 

The English artillery replied with con- 
siderable effect, disabling the enemy’s cannon 
by killing or alarming the oxen and elephants, 
and throwing the native gunners into oonse- 
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qnent confusion. It was, however, to silence 
the efficient French pieces, which were served 
as^llantly as skilfully, that the English lire 
was chiefly directed. 

The army of Suraj wasted time upon a 
fruitless cannonade, during which several of 
the best officers fell by the well-directed aim 
of the English gunners. At last Meer Meden. 

A general upon whpm his highness placed the 
utmost reliance, and whose fidelity deserved 
the esteem in which he was held, received a 
mortal wound flrom a cannon-ball. He was 
borne to the tent of his highness, who avoided 
danger, and while the faithful officer explained 
the arrangements by which he supposed vic- 
tory might be gained, he expired. Suraj, 
frantic with despair and grief, called for Meer 
Jaffier, whose troops remained in a species of 
armed neutrality on one flank of the soubah- 
dar's line. Suraj took off bis turban, and 
placed it at Meer Jaffier’s feet — the moat ab- 
ject act of humiliation to which a Mussulman 
can stoop; he implored him to avenge the 
death of the faithful Meer Meden, and to 
rescue from the perils that beset him the 
grandson of Ali Verdi, by whose favour Jaf- 
iier had grown great. 

The conspirator, unmoved by Suraj*s 
tears, or humiliation, turned the moment to 
account, and advised him to retreat to the in- 
trenchments. Another general officer, Mohan 
Lall, pointed out the certain destruction which 
must ensue if such counsel were followed; 
but the helpless Suraj gave the fatal order. 
While one portion of the army consequently 
made n retrograde movement, that (X)mmanded 
by Meer Jaffier remained stationary. Clive 
perceived the true state of the case, and or- 
dered his whole force to advance, the 39th 
British regiment of infantry leading, with im- 
posing line and dauntless beaiing. Suraj, 
dull as he was, understood at a glance the in- 
action of Meer Jaffier, and the well-timed ad- 
vance of Clive. He fled. Mounting a swift 
camel, attended by two thousand of his 
choicest cavalry, he forsook the field. Meer 
Jaffier drew off his troops from the line of 
battle. The rest of the multitude took to 
precipitate flight, casting away their arms. 
The French, with a gallantry beyond praise, 
endeavoured to rally the panic-stricken crowd 
in vain, and alone faced the advancing Eng- 
lish ; but as the alarm, and rout of their allies 
increased, the French were swept from the field, 
as the mountain rock borne downward by the 
Avalanche ; and these brave men were merged 
in the crowd, whose mad flight bore every- 
thing before it. The battle was over ; the 
Bengalees fled without feeling the point of 
British steel. The pursuit was short but i 
decisive ; five hvmdte^oi the enemy pet^ished, < 
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but they fell chiefly under the good artillery 
practice of the Ei^glish. Of the British, only 
seventy-two were put hors de combat; and 
of these only twenty-two were slain : scarcely 
as many^ere mortidly wounded. 

The 3^9th regiment was the most con- 
spicuous portion of Clive's troops — it still 
bears the name of Plassey on its colours, and 
is proud of the motto, ** Primus in Indis" 

Lord Macaulay says, ** Meer Jaffier bad 
given no assistance to the English during the 
action, but when he saw the fate of the day was 
decid^, he drew off his division of the army, 
and when the battle was over sent his con- 
gratulations to his ally." This statement is 
astonishingly inaccurate. It is true that 
Meer Jaffier did not come over with his 
troops, which would have been difficult, but 
hia treachery mainly conduced to the victory. 
There is no knowing how the battle would 
have issued, considering the disparity of forces, 
and the skill and bravery shown by the 
French, even with inactivity on the pfirt 
of Jaffier’s troops, if that officer had not given 
the fatal advice to the soubahdar to order a 
retreat to the trenches. When the retreat 
commenced, ho remained stationary, but in 
such manuqji* as betrayed his object so pal- 
pably that the prince immediately fled in 
despair, taking with him tiie Slitc of his 
army. Meer Jaffier accomplished all that his 
letter to Olive had promised. It was found 
after the battle, that while the cannonade 
vas«playing, he sent a letter to Clive advis- 
ng the English chief to charge, and pro- 
mising at that moment to withdraw his troops, 
which was probably all he could entrust his 
own soldiers to perform. Tho perfidy of 
Jaffier was the real cause of success ; but for 
his assistance it is doubtful whether Clive 
would have brought away Lis little force 
from the field, far less was there a chance of 
victory. No battle fought by Clive gained 
lini BO mucli glory and emolument, in no 
battle in which he ever engaged, did the 
issue result less from any performance of 
his. It was the only battle in the prelimi- 
naries of which he showed hesitation, not 
merely hesitation of judgment, but want of 
confidence in his resources and his fortune, 
and the only one in which his chief reliance 
ay rather in the perfidy of a portion of the 
army opposed to him than in his own genius 
and the heroism of his troops. He doubtlesB 
did all that man could do in his circumstances, 
and everything he accomplished was per- 
formed well. The explanations between the 
two chiefs were mutually satisfactory. Clive 
urged Jaffier to hasten to Moorshedabad 
then the capital of Bengal), and prevent the 
possibility of Suraj rallying his forces, or 
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raising fresh levies. The revolutionary nabob 
followed this counsel and hastened forward. 
Meanwhile, the fugitive prince continued his 
flight to liis capital. Tiiere, in a paroxyun of 
fear, he consulted all his conrtier%and fol- 
lowed the advice of hone. Some urged him 
to surrender to the English, and throw him- 
self on their mercy, as they were generous 
and relenting, as well as daring in war. 
Others appealed to his manhood and kingly 
pride, advising that he should assemble all 
that were faithful to him, place himself at 
their head, and fall upon the enemy, dying 
sword in hand or reconquering dominion and 
retrieving honour. His poltroon spirit shrunk 
from the manly counsel. A few advised him 
to place himself in the hands of the French 
in the Deccan, and to await the return of 
the tide of fortune to that nation, which they 
perceived would soon flow again, when ho 
would be restored by their power, as they 
would always bo tbe foes of a nabob friendly 
to the English. This counsel pleased him 
most, but was least popular among bis friends. 
Ills indecision could resolve upon none of 
these schemes, until no course remained for 
his coward heart to choose, but ignominious 
flight once more. Meer Jaffior followed fast 
upon the fugitive, and when tlio besieging 
nabob entered Moorshedabad, ISuraj was let 
down from a window of his palace. Ac- 
companied, according to Ormc, by one of bis 
favourite concubines, and two attendants, with 
a casket of jewels in his hand, he entered a 
boat and rowed for Patna. Native writers 
describe his retreat ns more leisurely, and 
having a train of elephants to bear his family 
and treasures. Clive arrived in a few days 
afterwards with a large escort, leaving his 
little army behind. He was received with 
great deference by Meor Jaffior and his con- 
federates. A palace was assigned to the 
English captain, surrounded by beautiful 
grounds, and where there was camping ac- 
commodation for five hundred men, the 
number of his soldiers which accompanied 
him. The installation of Meer Jaflicr ns 
nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa was his 
first care. Ho led the new ruler to the 
throne or chair of state, made the customary 
offerings, congratulated him on his exalta- 
tion, and then, through his interpreter, ad- 
dressed the people, calling upon them to 
rejoice over the downfall of a tyrant, and the 
accession to power of a virtuous ruler. 

The next care of the British chief was to 
demand from the regnant nabob the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty made during the period 
that the conspiracy was in progressi Up to this 
period, Omichund was ignorant of the artifice 
of tbe double treaty, and he presented himself 


in high sjurita, to obtain tbe sum, promise of 
which he had exacted under the threat of 
betraying the Englbh to the viceroy. 
Scrafton was ordered by Clive to undeceive 
him; the result has been related on a former 
page. 

Meer Jaffier did his best to carry out the 
terms of the treaty, and disburse tbe sums 
which he had contracted to pay; but the 
treasury of Moorshedabad was far from' full. 
The desolating wars carried on with the Mah- 
rattas by the predecessors of Suraj, the 
military expenditure of that prince against 
the English, and his profligate waste in the 
excesses and extravagance to which he was 
addicted, had, rich as Bengal was, reduced 
the treasury to a low degree. By various ex- 
pedients, such as the disposal of jewels and 
making part payment in jewels, Meer Jaffier 
made up a portion of the money, and engaged, 
|.at certain intervals, to pay further instalments 
until tho debt was liquidated. More than, 
threo quarters of a million sterling in coined 
silver was sent clown the river from Moorshed- 
abad to Calcutta. One hundred of tho river 
boats were employed to convoy the precious 
freight. The flotilla was conducted with 
much display — flags flying, drums beating, 
fireworks, brilliant as those of Bengal usually 
are, testified the satisfaction of the English, 
and tbe dissimulation of the courtiers of the 
new nabob, who regarded with horror and 
alarm the removal of so much treasure. It 
was remarkable that much of the coinage was 
European of an old date — such as the Vene- 
tians used wdicn that people conducted the 
trade between Europe and India. 

Clive was the object of adulation and homage 
such as can bo rendered only by orientals. 
Presents of the most costly nature were la- 
vished upon him. His temptations were 
great, and, although his eharo of the dis- 
bursements connected with the treaty was 
very largo, his moderation was conspicuous : 
ho literally walked between heaps of gold and 
silver, and piles of precious stones, in the 
treasury of Moorshedabad. He might have 
appropriated what he pleased: he was in- 
vited — even urged, to do so, probably with 
no sincerity, but it was the intet'est of the 
party of tho revolution to gratify him, for he 
had "been the only Englishman in Bengal 
capable of bringing it to pass. Calcutta 
witnessed a great accession of wealth: the 
company profited by the. political and terri- 
torial advantages won by Clivffs genius; the 
company's officers were enriched by the gifts. 
The craven creatures of the council of Cal- 
cutta, who had fled before the name of Suraj 
Dowlah, in the transactions which issued in 
such stupendous results, were as grasping aa 
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they were cowardly. They ruined English 
interests in Bengal; they impeded Clive in 
his 'gigantic efforts to retrieve them; they 
envied, hated, and feared him, and, while jea- 
lous of his renown, and indifferent to the glory 
of their country’s arms, they wore ready to 
take to themselves the credit of wisdom and 
statesmanship for what was effected, and con- 
sidered no amount of money which they could 
appropriate sufficient for their services. 

While the revolution bore Mcer Jaffier to 
a throne, sent the treasures of liloorshedabad 
to Port \Mlliam, and spread terror of the name 
of Clive and of the English all over India, it 
brought new and fatal calamities upon him 
whose shameless cupidity and iron oppression 
provoked it. The fugitive Suraj was be- 
trayed by a Hindoo, whose family he had op- 
pressed, and brought back to Moorshedabad 
a few days after his flight, while yet his trea- 
sures loaded the galleys on the river, and the 
English were celebrating their success with fes- 
tivity, music, and Bengal lights. The English 
drums beat merrily, and the corruscations of 
the fireworks rendered the sky lurid, as the 
captive prince, shorn of his glory, no man so 
mean as to do him homage, was borne to the 
footstool of him who had once feared his 
frown. Meer Jaffier resolved, or pretended 
to resolve, upon consigning the unfortunate 
prince to a humane and even luxurious cap- 
tivity. But the new nabob had a son, a youth 
of seventeen, as ferocious as Suraj himself, 
and as despicable a coward. This aspirant 
for the honours of an Indian Mohammedan 
throne murdered the captive while under the 
guardianship of his father’s honour. Such 
were the Mohammedan princes and rulers of 
India — semper eadem — changeless in their 
sanguinary treachery and despotism to the 
last. Meer Jaffier became uneasy lest this 
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tragedy should incense liis masters, which the 
English virtually were, and his protestations 
and apologies were profuse. Olive was in- 
dignant at this brutality ; but the council at 
Calcuttapwhile expressing their horror of the 
deed, had ho pity for its victim, and would 
not trouble themselves to demand any inves- 
tigation into the matter. Thus perished Su- 
raj -ad-Howlah, under circumstances of striking 
retribution. He had, by his oppressions and 
wrongs, driven his chief general into rebellion, 
and suffered in turn the most cruel indignities 
and punishment from him. He had caused, 
or at least occasioned, the murder of English- 
men, under circumstanccB the most inhuman 
and revolting, in a room at Calcutta ; through 
the instrumentality of the English, he became 
himself a captive, and suffered a fate similar 
to that he had permitted to go unpunished, if 
he did not directly inflict. 

The new' nabob lived and moved under the 
control of the English : the council at Cal- 
cutta reigned — he administered. The vast 
and rich regions of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 
lay at the feet of the company. Regions 
more extensive, and abounding in more na- 
tural wealth than all western Europe, were 
expanded before the power and enterprise of 
the adventurous strangers. They began their 
career of arms in a naval battle at Surat, in 
which, against odds the most deterring, they 
bore away victory, astonishing and Ailing the 
native mind with admiration : they had now, 
at Plassey, achieved a victory on land as sig- 
nally, closing that portion of their career 
which they had fulfilled, in the subjugation of 
the largest and richest provinces of India to 
their dictation. Yet they were destined to 
enter upon new phases in their Indian poli- 
tical existence, and to tread new paths of 
greatness and of glory. 
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Tub glorioub ysue of Clive’s short campaign, 
and the rejoicings at Moorshedabad and Cal- 
cutta, were the immediate preludes of further 
troubles. M. Law had hastened to the suc- 
cour of Suraj -ad-Dowlab, when that prince 
requested his presence for the defence of 
Bengal. Having^; bpwever, received infer* ! 


mation of the battle of Plassey, he halted until 
further intelligence should reach him fr(»iii 
Suraj.* He soon learned from other sources 

* ** Had haimmediately proceeded twenty milea furtliei , 
be wonid, the next day, have met and saved Suraj Dowlah, 
and an order of events very different from those which we 
have to relate would have ensued.*’-^ Orme, vol. ii. p. 186 . 
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that all was lost, and that agaistance from 
him was impossible. A part of Clive’s army, 
under the gallant and skilful Oodte, linng upon 
the rear of the enemy, compelling them to 
retire from Bengal. The French aihandoned 
all thought of directly interfering with Eng- 
lish policy in that province, but still hoped 
to thwart it through the government of Oiule 
and the court of the Mogul. 

While various intrigues were conducted 
in that quarter, Mcer Jaffier found his newly- 
attained power rest heavily upon him. Ac- 
cording to some writers he was unwilling, 
when the moment for assuming regal state 
arrived, to take upon him the dignity, and 
Olive was obliged to use gentle force, and 
something more, to cause his protege to go 
through the ceremony of installation. Other 
writers aver that this was only a well -acted 
scene between the two principal performers, 
to which the other actors were accessories with- 
out penetrating the motives of the chiefs. 

Mcer Jaffier was scarcely left to himself a 
week after the withdrawal of Clive from 
Moorshedabad, before ho discovered that 
many of the zemindars were unwilling to re- 
coghise his title, that portions of his army 
were mutinous, that his chief civil function- 
aries were disgusted by the large sums with- 
drawn fr(im the treasury by the English, and 
that most of the chief persons in his province 
were reluctant to acknowledge a soubahdar 
who derived liis appointment, not from the 
grand Mogul, but a foreigp conqueror. 

Mcer Jailier made the exhaustion of his 
treasury by the English a ground for levying 
further- taxes, and at the same time for neither 
paying his troops nor civil functionaries. 
Most English writers maintain that his trea- 
sury was really exhausted, and that those 
who placed him on the ^^musnid" deprived 
him of the means of government. Continental 
writers, especially French, persist in alleging 
that he outwitted the British, the latter never 
suspecting there w^os an inner treasury within 
the zenana, where eight crores of rupees, 
equivalent to eight millions sterling, w^ere 
stowed away. They bring plausible proofs 
for this assertion from documents possessed 
by M. Law, the statements of natives of iu- 
flucncG at the court of Moorshedabad, and the 
fact that the widow of Meer Jaffier was ulti- 
mately possessed of enormous wealth, to be 
accounted for on no other supposition than 
that of a reserved treasury, of which the 
English had neither knowledge nor suspicion. 
Clive knew so little of the habits of oriental 
courts, that, notwithstanding his strong sense, 
ho might in such a matter be deceived. 

The disaiOfection of Meer Jaffier’s army 
rapidly increased ; the atrocities and tyranny 


of Suraj-ad-Dowlah appeared to be forgotten 
in the universal pity excited by his assas- 
sination, and abhorrence of the perpetrator. 
Besides, Surajah, in bis better moments, was 
capable of kindness, and he made politic 
use of that parade and pomp so necessary in 
an Eastern prince. His person was regal 
and imposing, although his intellect was 
\veak. He was but twenty -five years of age 
when assassinated, and, according to native 
historians, his features were regular, and his 
countenance expressed much sweetness. If 
this last assertion be a fact, it controverts the 
theories of physiognomists, who describe the 
countenances of men as expressing the habi- 
tual passions and emotions : there is evidence 
enough to prove, that those of Suraj were 
cruelty, avarice, and sensuality. The soldiery 
and people of Moorshedabad, however, made 
comparisons between the deposed prince and 
the deposcr, to the disadvantage of the latter 
in many, if not in all respects ; and the in- 
crease of insubordination and disaffection soon 
awakened Mcer Jaffier to a sense of the inse- 
curity of his newly acquired throne. Hence 
arose a new source of uneasiness to the go- 
vernor of Calcutta. 

No plots of the French, of the Nabob of 
Glide, of the Mogul emperor, or of any other 
aspirant to power, did so much to weaken the 
government of Meer Jaffier as the conduct 
of himself and his son, Meeran. The fomer 
sunk into contemptible sloth, disgracing the 
'‘musnid’* by incessant intoxication. His 
son, Meeran, was full of youth and energy, 
and bis vigour was employed in every descrip- 
tion of wickedness, which liis father, and the 
Begum (his mother), who were devotedly 
attached to liim, not only tolerated but en- 
couraged. Assassinations as ruthless as that 
of Suraj -ad-Dowlali, were frequently perpe- 
trated by him. His father had been indebted 
for everything to All Verdi Khan, yet the 
princesses, the granddaughters of that monarch, 
were murdered by him, on the pretence that 
it was necessary to get rid of the disloyal, if 
he would enjoy repose. The infant brother 
and infant nephew of Suraj-ad-Dowlah were 
also murdered by him in a manner as coarse 
as it was cruel. The Mohammeclan people 
w’ere not averse to the bloody deeds of Meeran, 
so long as they were directed to supposed or 
ostensible enemies. Sympathising in their 
own niiiids with bloodshed, they were gratified 
by the execution of rich Hindoos, especially 
such as held any confidential communication 
with the English, and many such suffered in 
I their persons or properties, and not a few 
werQ slain. Meeran was the chief support 
of Meer Jaffier. The whole family of Suroj 
Dowlah was seized. His widow, mother^ 
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daughter, aunt, and an adopted hoy, were 
seized at midnight, with seventy persons of 
inferior note : all of the latter were drowned, 
and some of the former; but it has never 
been clearly ascertained which were destroyed 
and which sent back to prison. 

The feeling between Meer Jaffier and the 
British was very bad, and that between his 
son and them much more hostile.' The Bri- 
tish soon regarded the successor of Suraj-ad- 
Dowlah as no better than that unfortunate 
prince. He governed bis people badly, 
showed that he regarded the English alliance 
as merely a convenience, and that as soon as 
ho could throw it off he would. Meeran 
openly declared his hatred of it, and was in 
constant fear of being seized by Clive as an 
open enemy. The young prince was ready 
to join any enterprise, however hazardous, 
not involving the exposure of his own person 
to danger, that afforded the slightest hope of 
driving the English out of Bengal. Of these 
things the English were early apprised, and 
directed their measures accordingly. Clive 
soon regarded his protege with distrust and 
dislike, and young Meeran with aversion. 
He began to vindicate the final assumption, 
on the part of the company, of the soubahdar- 
ship of Bengal. Other enterprising English 
officials erflertained similar views. Clive <le- 
clared that the Prince Meeran could not be 
allowed to ascend the throne of the nabob, ns 
was originally stipulated with Meer Jafilier, 
because of his hatred to the English. By 
degrees, Clive and all the British came to the 
conclusion that the sooner the nabob himself 
ceased to reign, the better for English secu- 
rity and the good government of Bengal. 

The rel%tioDs of the English and the nabob 
were complicated by the general Bupervisiou 
which the former exorcised in government 
affairs. They considered themselves the real 
masters of Bengal, and Meer Jaffier as vir- 
tually a minister to carry out their wishes. 
The nabob could with less difficulty be 
brought to regard bis position in that light, 
than his turbulent and tyrannical son, his 
soldiery, or his people. When the British 
remonstrated with Meeran for the murder of 
the mother of Suraj-ad-Dowlah, whom many 
writers believe to have been at the time alive, 
the prince did not deny the deed, ns these 
writers allege he might have done, but in- 
quired with astonishment, rage, and grief, 
What I can I not kill an old woman that 
goes about in her doolyto excite the zemindars 
against my father ?” He was indignant that 
the English should assume the nght to inter- 
fere in such cases. They were without the 
power to interfere efficiently. They might 
ddsouAce tjbe ati^iKttes and robberies p9rpe- 


trated by the reigning nabob and his son, bat 
could not j)re vent them. The remonstrances 
and even threats of the English only caused 
them to be more hated without being obeyed. 
The people and troops of the nabob, not con- 
scious of the sources of British power, con- 
sidered the perpetual interference of the 
English agents as the result of the nabob's 
weakness, whom they hated for allowing the 
infidels to dictate to the followers of the true 
faith. Such was the general state of the re- 
lations of the parties whose alliance promised 
so much and effected so little for the welfare 
of Eastern India, the quietness of the English 
settlements, and the prosperity of the English 
trade. Individual Englishmen of influence 
and authority realized vast riches, but the 
company found that tlio increase of its wealth 
by the alliance with Meer Jaffier, in one way 
or another, increased its expenses. In con- 
sequence of Clive’s representations of the 
brilliant success achieved, and the vast ad- 
vantages realized by the events of 1757, the 
company resolved to send out no more money 
for two years ; but, in their correspondence, 
stated that tlio treasures deposited at Calcutta 
should provide for the entire expenses o^ the 
three presidencies, and also furnish the invest- 
ments for the Chinese trade. The opinion of 
the company that the results of the Bengal 
conquest should be sufficient for such purposes 
was reasonable, although the mode in which 
they attempted to carry out such a decision, 
in the face of the^state of things existing in 
the Carnatic, the rapid revolutions and san- 
guinary wars which prevailed at this time in 
India among princes and Europeans, was 
absurd. 

In this condition of affairs, Clive was the 
overruling genius by which order was pre- 
served, while all around was sinking into 
chaos. He was considered by the English as 
the only officer who could keep Meer Jaffier 
to his engagements, and awe his son Meeran. 
Meer Jaffier regarded him as his only reliance 
amidst a mutinous army, seditious people, and 
intriguing neighbours in Oude, Agra, and 
Delhi ; with any or all of whom the French 
were ever ready to form an alliance. Meeran 
considered him as the tyrant of himself and 
his father, and the only man who stood be- 
tween the family of the nabob and the exercise 
of unlimited power to rob and kill all who 
withheld w'hat they demanded, or resisted 
their tyranny and caprice. Lord Macaulay 
describes Clive's relations to all parties 
thus: — **Meer Jaffier could be upheld on the 
throne only by the baud which placed him 
on it. . . . .* The recent revolutions had un- 
settled the minds of men. Many chiefs were 
in open insurrection against the new nabobs 
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The viceroy of the rich and po^efrful provMce 
of Oude, who, like the other viceroys of the 
Mogul, was now in truth an independent 
Hovereign, menaced Bengal with invasion. 
Nothing but the talents and authority of 
Clive could support the tottering government. 
While this state of things existed, a ship 
arrived with despatches which had been 
written at the India-honse, before the news 
of the battle of Plassey had reached London. 
Tlie directors had determined to place the 
English settlements in Bengal under a go- 
vernment constituted in the most cumbrous 
and absnrd manner ; and, to make the matter 
worse, no place in the arrangement was as- 
signed to Clive. The persons who were 
selected to form this new government, greatly 
to their honour, took on themselves the autho- 
rity of disobeying these preposterous orders, 
and invited Clivo' to exercise the supreme 
authority. He consented, and it soon ap- 
peared that the servants of the company only 
anticipated the wishes of their employers. 
The directors, on receiving news of Clive’s 
brilliant success, instantly appointed him go- 
vernor of their settlemenfe in Bengal, with 
the highest marks of gratitude and esteem. 
His power was now boundless, and far sur- 
passed oven that which Dupleix had attained 
in the south of India. Meer Jafficr regarded 

him with slavish awe It is but justice 

to say, that Clive used his power ably and 
vigorously for the advantage of his country. 
He sent forth an expedition to the track lying 
to the north of the Carnatic. In this track 
the French still had the ascendancy ; and it 
was important to dislodge them. The con- 
duct of the enterprise was entrusted to an 
officer of the name of Forde, who was then 
little known, but in whom the keen eye of the 
governor had detected military talents of a 
high order. The success of the expedition I 
was rapid and splendid.”* 

Meer Jaffier’s dubious relation to the Eng- 
lish, and the still more doubtful position of his 
idolized son, were not his only, and scarcely 
even his chief difficulties. He had scarcely 
mounted the throne, and felt himself at once 
in possession of the treasures, and surrounded 
by the intiigues of French, Oudean, and Ben- 
galee zemindars, as stated in the first pages of 
tills chapter, than he was obliged to prepare 
against the invasion of his dominions by a 
ooin^ietitor for his throne. The shah-zada, 
heir-apparent of the throne of Delhi, had ob- 
tained from his father the appointment of 
Soiibahdar of Bengal, a richer prize than even 
riie appointment of the Soubahdgr of the 
Deccan. He immediately put forth a procla- 

A ^ Batayt^ By Thomas Babing- 

ton Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 308-0. 


mation, airtioiinciiig binwelf as viceroy of 
Bengal, Baliar, and Orissa, and collected an 
army to assert claims in a more snbstantinl 
manner. 

The nabobs of Oude and Allahabad at once 
tendered tbeir support ns an act of loyalty to 
the Mogul, and Meer jaffier utterly despaired 
of encountering these nabobs, and the irre- 
gular army collected from every quarter by 
his competitor. His resource was Clive. He 
could trust no one else'. He w'as profuse in 
his promise of future good behaviour and 
large grauts of money, although at the time 
his own troops were defrauded of their pay, 
while he and his dissipated son lived in 
scandalous and foolish luxury and excesses. 
While claiming the protection of the English, 
and promising everything to them, he vras, 
after the fashion of Indian princes, opening 
negotiations with his enemies unknown to 
his allies, and resorting to the desperate, and 
in his case foolish expedient, of bribing them 
off. Clivo soon discovered this, and remon- 
strated; but the cowardly Jaffier could not 
see the force of these protests. All his pre- 
decessors had purchased immunity from in- 
vasion in a similar manner. Clive became 
more energetic in his tone, and wrote ; — "If 
you do this, you will have the#Iabob of 
Oude, the Mahrattas, and many more, come 
from all parts of the confines of your country, 
w»ho will bully you out of money until you 
have none left in your treasury.^ I beg 
your excellency to rely on the fidelity of the 
English and of the troops that are attached 
to you.” Clive, concluding that his advice 
would not be followed by his protege, unless 
the chief officers of the latter showed some 
deteimiuation, wrote to the governor of 
Patna in a still more energetic tone : — 
" Come to no terms ; defend your city to the 
last. Rest assured that the English are 
staunch and firm friends, and that is they 
never desert a cause in which they have once 
taken a part.” 

The enemy advanced by forced marches to 
the investiture of Fatua, in order to anticipate 
Clive, who, he had heard, was also advancing 
with the utmost rapidity, to save that im- 
portant city. Clive’s little army consisted of 
less than three thousand fighting men, of 
which less than five hundred were Europeans. 
The enemy numbered forty thousand men, 
besides large forces in support from Oude 
and Allahabad. There was also a consider- 
able number of French officers among them, 
who were eager for battle with the English. 
These assured the native prince that, if the 
vast army would press the siege of Patna, 
and attack the force of Clive, under their di- 
rections, the British and their allies should be 
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Bcattered as the dust by the storm, and the 
oity, with its riches, fall into the hands of the 
besiegers. In vain the gallant Frenchmen 
urged battle upon the prince and his generals ; 
they fled before Olive's force came in sight. 
Probably no Indian army ever so much dis- 
graced itself. The flight of the army was 
not, however, as Lord Macaulay represents, 
wholly caused by terror of Glii;p and his British. 
The Nabob of Onde had proved treacherous : 
he had seized the capital of his ally, the Nabob 
of Allahabad, who withdrew his forces from 
before Patna, to save liis own territories. 
M. Law and a detachment of French met 
this nabob with his troops, and urged his 
return to the siege, offering his aid, and after- 
wards effecting the restoration of the territory 
seized by the nabob of Oude. The Allahabad 
nabob was too much in earnest to save his 
treasures and territory to think any more of 
Patna and the alliance. M. Law, instead 
of advancing and rallying the army of the 
invader, as Olivo would have done in like 
circumstances, retired in despair, and the 
heterogeneous masses of the shah-zada dis- 
solved as snow flakes in the river. The vici- 
nity of Patna was cleared of intruders, and 
Olive returned to Moorshedabad in triumph 
as compl|^ as when he entered it after the 
battle of Plassey. The Mogul, or, at all 
events, the pretender to the soubahdarship of 
Bengal acting in his name, negotiated for the 
cession of his claims. A small grant of money 
was given to him, on condition that he signed 
a treaty conferring the nominal rank of sou- 
bahdar of Bengal upon another son. and, by 
patent, confirming Meer Jaflier in the actual 
viceroyalty. 

The viceroy seemed now secure against all 
enemies, having the sanction of the Mogul 
himself for his government, .and so great was 
liis gratitude that he conferred the jaghire of 
Calcutta and the surrounding territory upon 
Olive. Thus the East India Company be- 
come his tenants, and the rent they paid to 
the soubahdar was in future to be paid to him. 
This amounted to £30,000 a year. He was 
at the same time made *'a lord” of the Mogul 
empire, by the Mogul. The East India Com- 
pany recognised the privileges conferred upon 
Clive, and paid their rents to him. From 
their subsequent conduct, it was evident they 
were influenced in this by a view of their 
own interests. This princely fortune ren- 
dered it unnecessary that they should confer 
upon him large pecuniary rewards for the 
great services he had rendered, and if at any 
time they^ thought it expedient to become 
rent free, it would be probably easier to make 
themeelves so if Clive or hie successor was 
landlord, ihani 4{ jkhievMogul or his vicqroy 
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held the jaghireship. There was nothing in 
the conduct of the company at the time that 
was unfair to Olive, but afterwards efforts were 
made to deprive him of his rights by some of 
the very men who were forward in recognising 
them when they were acquired. Lord Ma- 
caulay, who questioned the propriety politi- 
cally and ethically of Olive's reception of the 
previous donations of Meer Jaflier, considered 
his acceptance of this gift proper. His lord- 
ship bssigns no reason for this discrepancy of 
opinion, except that this donation, from its 
nature, could not be secret; yet he admits 
that Olive made no secret, and never intended 
to make any, of the previous acquisitions from 
Meer Jaflier. If the reception of money in 
the one case were right, it requires a casuistry 
more subtle, and a logic more profound than 
even his lordship's, to make it appear wrong 
in the other. The East India Company's 
recognition was equally extended to both. 
Olive did not represent the British govern- 
ment, but a trading company which favoured 
any acquisitions made by its servants which 
did not infringe its rights or emoluments. 
This must be kept in view in all arguments 
that are maintained upon the subject. 

Scarcely bad Meer Jaflier conferred ho- 
nours and endowments upon Clive, than be 
began a series of intrigues, of a daring nature, 
against the English themselves. Ho knew 
that he could obtain no absolute power in 
Bengal while the English were there, and he 
formed the design of allying himself to the 
Dutch for the purpose of driving them out. 
There was no other European state to which 
ho could apply. The Dutch were supremo 
in the Archipelago, and their fame was still 
great in India. The viceroy did not know 
that the power of Holland had much decayed 
in Europe, the wars with the English having 
issued in reducing the United rrovinces from 
the position of tirst naval power. By tlic 
instrumentality of the Dutch, Meer Jaflier 
determined to play this new gome, and incur 
the peril of losing nil or driving the English 
away. It does not seem to have occurred to 
him that the Dutch would in turn have be- 
come liis masters, and that the only true 
reliance for a prince or a people, where in- 
dependence is to be sought and won, should 
be on 

Native swords and native ranks.” 

It is probable that this treacherous and 
feeble prince would not have ventured upon 
so daring a scheme, had he not believed that 
the recognition of his actual viceroyalty by 
the Mogul, secured him against all danger of 
insurrectibn in his own territories, or invasion 
by his Mohammedan neighbours. Olive soon 
discovered that some intrigue was proceeding. 
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but does not appoftr to have had the least 
suspicion that a Earopean power was con- 
cerned, or even contemplated by Meer Jaffier. 
lie lost all confidence in* his prot^gd, and 
began to regard it as politic to prepare for 
the assumption of English power in Bengal, 
without the intervention of a nabob. In 
January, 1759, he addressed a letter to Mr. 
Pitt, requesting him to send a sufficient force 
“ to open a way for- securing the soubahdarship 
to ourselves.” His plan was to enter into a 
treaty with the Mogul, and receive from him 
the supreme authority in Bengal, subject to the 
payment of fifty lacs of rupees yearly, which 
could easily be spared out of the Bengal reve- 
nues. Clive, who hated Mohammedanism, and 
distrusted all Mohammedans of whatever rack, 
assured Mr. Pitt that Meer Jaffier would break 
with the English as soon as he found it his in- 
terest, no matter under what obligations they 
laid him; and as to his son and probable 
successor Meeran, he represented him as ‘*6o 
apparently the enemy of the English, that it 
will bo almost unsafe trusting him with the 
succession.” 

The intrigues of Meer Jaffier and his infa- 
mous son were successful in gaining over the 
Dutch. They determined on an expedition 
to Bengal; a large fleet was fitted out at 
Batavia, and a considerable body of troops 
put on board. Their destination was Chin- 
surah, where the Dutch had a factory, with 
the chiefs of which Meer Jaffier had con- 
ducted his intrigues. Suddenly the presidency 
at Calcutta was alarmed by the arrival of seven 
of the largest Dutch ships in the Hoogly, having 
on board fifteen hundred men ; seven hundred 
of whom were Europeans, and the rest Malays. 
Holland and England were at peace, and Clive 
knew that no danger menaced the Dutch set- 
tlements, requiring such military reinforce- 
ments, and the presenee of so powerful a fleet. 
He therefore determined on intercepting them, 
so as to prevent the arrival of the troops at 
Chiiisurah. He perhaps never found himself 
in a more anxious situation. At that time, 
it would have been a serious matter to 
the English government to be at war with 
Holland, added to its other European diffi- 
culties ; the ministry might disavow his acts, 
noUyithstanding the obvious justice and ne- 
cessity of the course taken by him in such an 
emergency. Should the English ministry 
disavow him, and offer compensation to Hol- 
land for any injury sustained by the Dutch 
armament or settlement, it was probable that 
Olive s great wealth would be seized to make 
good the amount. The English government 
had always been rapacious and unjust in its 
conduct to the company, and seldom allowed 
justice in the righteous claims of an individual 
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to stand in the way of its policy. Probably 
no government in Europe had proved itself 
so indifferent to individual losses and suffer- 
ing as the English, when a political purpose 
was to be served or the exchequer spared, 
unless indeed the claimant had aristocratic 
pretensions or influence. Clive doubted much 
whether his influence or that of the company, 
or his past services, or his popularity in 
England, or all these sources of power to- 
gether, would prove sufficient to deter the 
English ministry from sacrificing him, if to 
do so answered a party end, or relieved the 
court from any embarrassment. A largo 
portion of his money having been sent to 
Europe through the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, that company would, in all proba- 
bility confiscate his deposits, and thus an- 
other consideration was added to those of a 
political as well as personal nature to prevent 
him from beginning the war, by intercepting 
the Dutch armaments. On the other hand, 
so large was the force, so faithless the sou- 
bahdar, and so few the English troops then 
disposable for service in Bengal, that if the 
Dutch once gained a footing, they could hold 
their position until new and powerful rein- 
forcements to their navy and army should 
arrive from Batavia, and these, aeting with 
the native army of the soubahdar, might effect 
the expulsion of the English from Bengal. 
The soubahdar declared that he knew nothing 
of the schemes of the Dutch, of which he had 
received timely and accurate information, 
and whose agents were actually recruiting in 
Bahar, Patna, and even Moorshedabad. The 
Dutch Company had always acted with an 
ostensible independence of its government, but 
as constantly with its connivance, and Dutch 
policy in India and the Eastern seas was 
piratical. To force a commerce by destroy- 
ing the ships and settlements of all compe- 
titors was^he simple policy of the Batavians. 
It would have been impolitic in the extreme 
to allow this great force to menace the inte- 
rests of the English in Bengal. Clive ordered 
as strong a detachment as he could spare, 
under Colonel Forde, an officer in whom he 
placed implicit confidence, to act as an army 
of observation. Forde endeavoured to prevent 
the advance of the Dutch troops by remon- 
strance and expostulation, which were of no 
avail. Hesitating to proceed to extremities, 
he sent to Calcutta for positive orders, repre- 
senting the persistence of the Dutch as only 
to be overcome by force. Clive was playing 
cards when the message arrived. He tore 
off a piece of Forde's letter, and wrote upon 
it in pencil — ‘‘Dear Forde, — Fight *em im- 
mediately, and I will send an order of council 
to-morrow.” Forde did ‘‘fight ’em imme- 
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diately/* although with forces much inferior 
as to number, and so justified Olive's confi- 
dence that the Dutch were completely de- 
feated, of the seven hundred Europeans, not 
more than fourteen reached Chinsurah. An 
attack upon the fieet was also successful, the 
ships were all made prizes. 

The results of these signal defeats were 
satisfactory, the Dutch at Ohinsurah submitted 
to such terms as Olive thought proper to 
impose, which were that no fortifications 
should be erected, and no armed persons to 
be retained in connection with their factory, 
except for police purposes ; and, upon viola- 
tion of either of these terms, expulsion from 
Bengal was mutually recognised as a just 
penalty. Clive restored the ships at the end 
of December, 1769. 

The fate of Meer Jaffier would have been 
sealed by these events had policy allowed. 
He made vehement protestations of fidelity, 
and declared his entire ignorance of the pro- 
ceedings of the Dutch; but while the English 
did not deem it then discreet to act against 
the Boubahdar for what he said or did, they 
had already resolved in their own minds to 
allow matters to take their course as regarded 
him, and await patiently the moment most 
opportune for setting aside his authority. 
It is probable from the subsequent conduct 
of Meer Jaffier, that he penetrated the pur- 
poses of the English, and like a true Mussul- 
man, resigned himself to the fate the future 
might reveal, continued to enjoy his debauches, 
and to accumulate precious stones, rich appai-el 
and coin, against the probable crisis which 
awaited him. 

Upon the fortunes of Olive these events 
produced such effects as might be expected. 
His name and presence awed his own coun- 
trymen, and were a terror to every native 
prince in India. The sepoys idolized him, 
the native populations of India listened with 
eagerness to the wandering story-tellers w'ho 
recounted his feats of arms, embellished by 
additions of deeds more or less than human, 
as suited the oriental fancy. The belief was 
concurrent among the native populations, that 
the devil's inspiration had much to do with 
the military genius of the great commander. 
In England his glory was the common sub- 
ject of conversationt and the universal boast 
of his countrymen, amongst whom, for so long 
a time, so few eminent generals had been 
raised up. Before the Dutch were humbled, 
Pitt in one of his thrilling orations had passed 
upon him the highest eulogies, calling him '*the 
heaven -born general, a man, who, bred to the 
desk, had displayed a military genius which 
might excite t\ie admiration of the King of 
Frussia." Upon this Lord Macaulay remarks: — 


There were then no reporters in the gallery; 
but these words, emphatically spoken by the 
first statesman of the age, had passed from 
mouth to mouth, had been transmitted to 
Clive in Bengal, and had greatly delighted 
and flattered him. Indeed, since the death 
of Wolfe, Clive was the only general of whom 
his countrymen had much reason to be proud." 
The minds of the people of England were 
thus prepared to hear of great exploits from 
Clive, and to appreciate them, and as the 
Dutch were unpopular, the humiliation which 
he inflicted upon them filled his countrymen 
with wild delight. It was Forde who really 
accomplished the feats of battle, but he acted 
under the inspiration of Clive, who carried 
away the palm. Clive, however, did justice 
to the gallant Forde ; he was always liberal 
in praise to the bravo, although strict oven to 
tyranny upon all under his command who 
dared to dispute his wiU. Forde's previous 
service in command of a detachment sent to 
the Northern Circars by Clive, at the instiga- 
tion of one of the leading polygars in that 
district, and in opposition to his own council, 
had been brilliant. Forde met the rajah’s 
troops, and in a pitched battle inflicted upon 
them as signal defeat as he afterwards gave 
the Dutch near Chinsurah. This was the 
means of troubling the French much, and of 
influencing, favourably to the British, ^ the 
war in the Carnatic, as already noticed in a 
more appropriate pla^e. It does not appear, 
notwithstanding the high opinion of him 
entertained by Clive, that either the company 
or his country appreciated the military geniui 
and valour of Forde. 

Clive having remitted large sums of money 
to England, was anxious to see to their se- 
curity. The Dutch Company held £180,000, 
the English Company £40,000, and probably 
£80,000 had been remitted through private 
hands. He, therefore, in February, 1760, 
returned to England. His departure was at 
an unfortunate juncture for Bengal, Before 
the Dutch invasion, a new invasion by the 
Mogul prince was threatened, and scarcely 
had the Dutch episode terminated by the 
restoration of the captured ships and treasures 
in December, 1769, than intrigues were dis- 
covered among the native princes, and at the 
court of Moorshedabad, likely to embroil 
Bengal with surrounding nabobs, and to ex- 
pose it to insurrectionary movements. Clive, 
Forde, and other influential officers who were 
in good health persisted in returning home, in 
the face of a state of affairs which were 
perilous, and have not escaped censure for 
leaving Bengal to its fate. Colonel Calliaud, 
however, was re-called from the Carnatic, 
and as ho was a man of superior militaiy 
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parts, it was believed by Olive and the council, for the invasion of Hindostan. Excited by the 
that he would be able to maintain the interests approach of formidable danger, the vizir, in 
and honour of the company in military affairs, a fit of exasperation or despair, ordered the 
Towards the end of November, 1759, murder of the emperor, the wretched Alum- 
Oolonel Calliaud arrived in Bengal with rein- geer ; and the news of this tragical event 
forcements, and he was at once engaged in reached the shah-zada, just as he had passed 
active operations to avert the threatened the Caramnassa into the province of Bahar. 
dangers. Clive himself determined to support He was advised to assume immediately the 
him, and, if possible, settle matters at Moor- state and title of emperor; to confer the 
shedabad before he departed from India. office of vizir upon Sujah-ad-Dowlab, the 
The danger immediately impending was a Nabob of Oude, and to confirm Nujeeb-ad- 
new invasion by the shah-zada. Clive was Do wlah in the office of Ameer -ul-Onirah. The 
determined that his highness should, if pos- majesty of the imperial throne, and his un- 
sible, be severely chastised for his breach of' doubted title, had an influence still upon the 
the treaty made upon his former defeat, and minds of men. It was now clear and imme- 
he therefore placed at Calliaud's disposal diate rebellion to resist him; and whatever 
three hundred European infantry, six pieces guilt could be involved in making war upon 
of cannon with fifty European artillerymen, their rightful sovereign, must be incurred b}^ 
and one thousand sepoys, and sent him for- those who carried arms against him. The 
ward at once to Moorshedabad ; other forces English had already familiarized themselves 
were to join him, and Clive himself was to with the idea of rebellion in India ; and the 
follow as soon as his attention to other affairs consideration of legitimate sovereignty, though 
allowed. Mr. Mill blames the determination the sovereign would have purchased their 
of the British to uphold Meer Jaffier against protection by unlimited grants, appears not 
the shah-zada as an encouragement of rebel- to have excited a scruple in a single breast, 
lion, and a participation in it, and ho de- The new dignity, however, of vizir, called on 
iiounces both the morals and policy of Clive’s the Nabob of Oude for some exertions in 
course. Professor Wilson gives the follow- favour of his sovereign ; and the fascination 
ing brief but complete reply to this : — “ It of the imperial title was still of force to col- 
was not a question of policy, but one of good lect around him a considerable army. The 
faith. By the treaty with Meer Jaffier, as march of the English was retarded by the 
well as by the nature of their connection with necessity of settling terms with the Nabob of 
him, the English were pledged to assist him Poorania, who had encamped on the left 
against all enemies whatever, and few of the bank of the river between Moorshedabad and 
governors of the provinces would have scrupled Patna, and professed a desire of remaining 
to consider the emperor as an enemy if he obedient to Jaffier, provided the English 
had sought to dispossess them of their soubahs. would engage for his security. This nego- 
Even, however, if the theory of obedience tiation wasted seven days ; and in the mean- 
to a monarch, who at the very seat of empire time the emperor advanced towards Patna, 
was no longer his own master, could be urged Ramnarain, whom the sagacity of All Verdi 
with any show of reason, it would not be had selected to be deputy -governor of Bahar, 
applicable in the present instance, for the on account of his skill in matters of finance, 
shah-zada was not appointed by the emperor was destitute of military talents: and con- 
to be his deputy in Bengal, and as Olive sidering his situation, under the known 
pleaded to the prince himself, no oommunica- hatred of Jaffier, as exceedingly precarious, 
tion of his movements or purposes had been he was unwilling to lay out any of the wealth 
made from Delhi. On the contrary, the he had acquired, in providing for the defence 
prince was there treated as a rebel to his of the country. He was still enabled to draw 
father. He could not plead, therefore, the forth a respectable army, reinforced by seventy 
emperor’s authority for his incursion, and no Europeans and a batallion of English sepoys, 
other pretext could have afforded him the commanded by Lieutenant Oochrane; and he 
semblance even of right.” encamped under the walls with a view to 

After the shah-zada set out upon his cover the city.” 
second invasion, various events occurred Oolonel Calliaud had united his forces with 
which complicated the state of affairs. Mr. those of Meeran, who was at the head of 
Mill describes them with so much beauty and fifteen thousand men and twenty -five pieces 
accuracy, that his description will admirably of cannon. The British colonel enjoined 
convey the position and relation of parties, upon Cochrane defensive measures, and to 
as events rapidly presented new phases in the avoid giving battle until he and Meeran 
general political condition : — “The powerful should come up. Cochrane was either un- 
king of the Abdailees was again on his march willing or nnable to pbey those commandsi 
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and a battle was fought, in which a signal 
defeat was sustained by Cochrane and his 
native coadjutor, Ramnarain, the governor of 
the province, who was a good financier and 
a bad soldier. The chief officers of Ramnarain 
behaved faithlessly, and endeavoured to 
bring over the troops to the service of the 
Mogul. The English never fought better, 
and, few as they were, cut their way through 
the enemy, or rather the enemy, awed by 
their undaunted bearing, gave way before 
them, not daring to interpose. Finally, the 
detachment arrived safely at Patna. 

The following curious account of this trans- 
action was given by a Mogul nobleman, and 
is interesting, as disclosing the light in which 
the English appeared to men of his class : — 
** What remained of their people [the English] 
was rallied by Doctor William Fullerton, a 
friend of mine, and possibly by some English 
officers, whose names 1 know not, who ranged 
them in order again ; and as one of their guns 
was to be left on the field of battle, they found 
means to render it useless and of no avail, by 
thrusting a large needle of iron into its eye. 
The other being in good condition, they took 
it with them, together with its ammunition; 
and that handful of men had the courage to 
retire in the face of a victorious enemy, 
without once shrinking from their ranks. 
During their journey, the cart of ammunition 
chanced to receive some damage ; the doctor 
stopped unconcernedly, and, after having put 
it in order, he bravely pursued his route 
again; and it must be acknowledged, that 
this nation’s presence of mind, firmness of 
temper, and undaunted bravery, are past all 
question. They join the most resolute courage 
to the most cautious prudence ; nor have they 
their equals in the art of ranging themselves 
in battle array, and fighting in order. If to 
so many military qualifications they knew 
how to join the arts of government ; if they 
showed a concern for the circumstances of the 
husbandman and the gentleman, and exerted 
as much ingenuity and solicitude in relieving 
and easing the people of God, as they do in 
whatever concerns their military affairs, no 
nation in the world would be preferable to 
them, or prove worthier of command. But 
such is the little regard which they show to 
the people of these kingdoms, and such their 
apathy and indifference for their welfare, that 
the people under their dominion groan every- 
where, and are reduced to poverty and dis- 
tress. Oh God! come to the assistance of 
thine afflicted servants, and deliver them from 
the oppressions they suffer.” 

The people of God here referred to were 
the Mohammedans : the privileges they de- 
eired, the power to oppress the Hindoos. 


Mill says, Had the troops of the emperor 
pushed on with vigour, immediately after 
this victory, when Ramnarain was severely 
wounded, his army panic-struck and dispersed, 
and the city without defenders, they might 
have taken Patna with the greatest ease. But 
they employed themselves in ravaging the 
open country, and in receiving messengers 
and overtures from Ramnarain, till the 19th 
of February, when they learned that Meeran 
and the English were distant from them but 
twenty-eight miles. The resolution was taken 
to march and engage them ; the next day the 
two armies approached. Colonel Calliaud 
urged immediate attack ; but Meeran and his 
astrologers found that the stars would not be 
favourable before the 22nd. Early on the 
morning of that day, Calliaud was in motion ; 
but before he could reach the enemy, the day 
was so far spent ‘ by the insufferable delays,' 
as he himself complains, of * Meeran’s march,' 
that, wishing to have time before him, he was 
unwilling to engage till the following morning. 
The enemy, however, advanced, and Calliaud 
drew up his men between two villages which 
covered both his flanks, advising Meeran to 
form a second line, the whole of which, except 
the two wings, would have been covered by 
the English and the villages. But, though 
this was agreed upon, ' he crowded his army 
upon the right, and, in spite of the most 
pressing and repeated solicitations, presented 
to battle a body of fifteen thousand men, with 
a front of scarcely two hundred yards, in a 
tumultuous unformed heap.’ With a feigned 
appearance of directing the main attack upon 
the English, the enemy advanced, with the 
best part of their army, upon Meeran, who, 
in about ten minutes, began to give way. 
Colonel Calliaud, however, marched with a 
battalion of sepoys to- his aid, and immediately 
decided the fate of the day.” 

Calliaud in vain endeavoured to induce 
Meeran to pursue the enemy, or place a body 
of cavalry at his disposal, with which, in con- 
junction with his sepoy infantry, he would 
himself give chase. Meeran preferred enjoy- 
ing himself at Patna, in his usual dissipations. 
This he continued to do until the 29th of 
January, 1760. Meanwhile, the emperor, 
who had retreated to Bahar, gathered courage, 
and resolved, if possible, to gain some days’ 
march between the allies and Moorshedabad, 
and seize the viceroy and the capital before 
the self-indulgences at Patna terminated. 
When Meeran consented to move, the em- 
peror was on his march to execute the stratagem 
he had projected. Calliaud, by forced marches 
and by seqding swift boats with troops up the 
river, was enabled so to menace the emperor’s 
flank as to cause him to change his route, 
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still vigilantly followed by Galliaud. The 
viceroy meantime became apprised of the 
danger, mustered what forces he could, and 
received two hundred men from Calcutta. 
This army formed a junction with that under 
Meeran and Calliaud, and, in the face of a 
meditated attack, the emperor burned his 
camp, and retreated. Galliaud was of opinion 
that, by better concerted movements and 
more celerity, the imperial army might have 
entered Moorshedabad.. Once more Calliaud 
proposed the pursuit of the retreating foe ; but 
neither the viceroy nor the hope of his house 
had the courage to adopt his advice. He 
again urged upon them the necessity of 
placing some cavalry at his own disposal for 
the purpose. It was refused. At this junc- 
ture, M. Law, at the head of a French force, 
passed near Patna, which had been left without 
means of defence ; but Law was ignorant of 
the fact, and proceeded to Bahar, to await the 
arrival of the emperor. Had the emperor’s 
own army turned aside to Patna with celerity, 
he would have entered it unopposed. That i 
city had a third piece of good fortune, in 
escaping the Nabob of Poorania, who, at the 
moment, declared for the emperor. Patna 
was within an easy march of his fqrces ; but 
he neglected the opportunity. Patna, through 
the bad generalship of all parties, was saved 
from a coup before which it must have fallen. 
The emperor, however, when the opportune 
moment had passed away, advanced against 
it. The English factors and the native go- 
vernor had thrown up defences and organized 
a force. Calliaud, with his usual sagacity 
and promptitude, had dispatched two hundred 
European soldiers — the of his army — and 

a battalion of sepoys. Before this force could 
arrive, the emperor, joined by M. Law and 
the French, pressed the siege, and, having 
demolished part of the ramparts, assaulted the 
place. Dr. Fullerton, the English surgeon, 
with that courage which the medical men 
attached both to the company’s and the royal 
army have so frequently shown, at the head 
of such force as he could collect, repulsed the 
assailants. In two days. Law, with his 
Frenchmen, renewed the assault, and suc- 
ceeded in scaling the broken ramparts^ Again 
Dr. Fullerton, and one Rajah Shitabroy, suc- 
ceeded in repelling the assailants. It was, 
however, expected that the whole French 
force, supported by the emperor's best native 
troops, would the next night renew the assault, 
and the citizens had no reliance upon them- 
selves, and no hope of again repelling the 
stormers. While all was despair and confusion 
in the city, Captain Knox, with the light 
companies of his force, was seen from the 
walls rapidly approaching. He had, by forced 


marches, reached Patna in thirteen days, him- 
self and his men having endured terrible Hard- 
ships from fatigue and heat. That evening 
he reconnoitred the enemy, who were deterred 
from offering an assault to the city. Next 
day, at the usual hour of temporary repose in 
India, Knox surprised the enemy while the 
troops were asleep, entered their works, and 
made havoc of those who occupied them. 
The main army retired. 

The Nabob of Poorania, who still lingered in 
the neighbourhood, at last began his march 
to join the emperor. Knox proposed to the 
governor of Patna to cross the river, and so 
harass the nabob as to detain him until Galliaud 
and Meeran should arrive. The governor 
assented ; but when the hour for action came, 
none of the native troops or citizens would 
venture upon an expedition which appeared 
to them so full of peril. Rajah Shitabroy 
had three hundred men in his pay, who had 
caught the fire of their master's spirit : these 
joined Knox, and the little army crossed the 
river. It was the captain's plan to effect a 
night surprise; but his guide deceived him, 
and kept him and his troops uselessly wan- 
dering about until morning, when, wearied, 
ho and his men lay down upon their arms. 
At that moment, the advanced guard of the 
enemy approached. Knox took up his position 
with skill, and a battle ensued, which lasted 
for six hours. The enemy's trooj)s numbered 
twelve thousand men, and agam and again 
surrounded the little bands of Knox and the 
rajah, but were repulsed with heavy slaughter. 
At last disheartened, the enemy began to 
show symptoms of disorder. The English 
commander charged with his whole force. 
The rajah's troops were cavalry, and were 
most efficient in the charge. The enemy 
was pursued until dark. 

During the terrible contest, the citizens 
crowded the ramparts, their minds alternating 
between hope and fear; but, on the whole, 
their coward hearts yielded to the latter. 
They saw the ebb and flow of battle, and 
trembled with alarm, and were, no doubt, 
ready to welcome any victor who might 
approach from the contested field, if only they 
could secure their goods. 

The glorious conduct of Knox and his 
brave native colleague. Rajah Shitabroy, was 
thus oddly noticed by a native author already 
quoted : — " When the day was far spent, a 
note came to Mr. Amyatt from Captain Knox, 
which mentioned that the enemy was de- 
feated and flying. The intelligence was sent 
to all the principal men of the city, and caused 
a deal of joy. I went to the factory, to com- 
pliment the" gentlemen, when, in the dusk of 
the evening, Captain Knox himself crossed 
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over, and came with Shitabroy and his party. 
They were both covered with dust and sweat. 
The captain tlien gave some detail of the 
battle, and paid the greatest encomiums on 
Shitabroy's zeal, activity, and valour. He ex* 
claimed several times, ' This is a real nabob ; 
1 never saw such a nabob in my life.* A few 
moments after, Ramnarain wu introduced. 
He bad in his company both Mustapha 
Eoollee Khan, and the cutwal of the city, 
with some other men of consequence, who, 
on hearing of the arrival of these two men, 
had flocked to the factory; and, on seeing 
them alone, could not help believing that they 
had escaped from the slaughter ; so far were 
they from conceiving that a few hundreds of 
men could defeat a whole army. Nor could 
they be made to believe (impressed aa they 
were with Hindoo notions) that a commander 
could quit hb army so unconcernedly, unless 
he had indeed run away from it : nor would 
listen to what Mr. Amyatt repeatedly said, to 
convince Ramnarain and others of their 
mistake.*’* 

The immediate consequence of the victory 
was that the nabob gave up his idea of march- 
ing to join the emperor, but turned his course 
northward ; Calliaud and Meeran arriving, 
they crossed the Ganges in pursuit, and soon 
overtook him, because of the encumbrances of 
baggage and heavy guns of position by which 
his army was attended. The nabob drew up 
in battle array, but with no disposition to 
fight. He merely sought time to place his 
treasures and women on camels and swift 
elephants, and then, calling in his skirmishers, 
left his baggage and guns in the hands of the 
English, and precipitately retreated.f The 
conduct of Meeran was dastardly in tlie ex- 
treme on this occasion. Calliaud^ thus de- 
scribes it : — ** The young nabob and his troops 
behaved in this skirmish in their usual manner, 
baiting above a mile in the rear^, nor ever 
once made a motion to sustain the English. 
Had he but acted on this occasion with the 
least appearance of spirit, and made even a 
semblance of fighting, the affair must have 
proved decisive ; nor could Cuddum Houssein 
Khan or his treasure have escaped.'* Calliaud 
pursued the nabob, and the reluctant Meeran 
joined in the pursuit. 

Many months of 1760 had now been con- 
sumed in repelling the invasion of the shah- 
zada, and many defeats were inflicted upon 
him and hla coadjutors; yet adherents among 
the native chiefs, of various ranks, still joined 
his standard ; and his attainment to the throne 
of empire rendered it very likely that this 

* Seer Mutakhareen, vol. ii. p. 128. 
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would continue to be the case, unless blow 
after blow were struck by the British and their 
ally with rapidity and severity. It was the 
month of July : the rains were falling ; and 
the nabob would soon be beyond reach of his 
pursuers, unless rapid advance was made, in 
spite of the tempests which now impeded the 
march of bodies of men in northern Bengal. 
Meeran reluctantly struggled forward, under 
the pressure of remonstrance and entreaty from 
the vigorous and active Calliaud. On the 
night of the 2nd of July, after four days of 
severe pursuit, an event occurred which ma- 
terially altered the prospects of the war. 
The night was one of fierce and uninterrupted 
storm : thunder shook the allied camps, and 
the forked lightnings played amid the tents 
like incessant showers of fiery darts. Many 
of the natives believed that the gods bent their 
bows and discharged their arrows among the 
helpless host, and the invisible world fought 
against their cause. Meeran, always solicitous 
for his own safety and harassed with super- 
stitious fears, forsook his tent, which was a 
ricli and wide-spread pavilion of light texture, 
for one of lessdemensionsand superior strength. 
Ho was attended by only two persons — a do- 
mestic slaye, a favourite, who chafod his limbs 
to induce slumber, and a stt ry -teller, to amuse 
his w'akeful hours, after the manner of the 
East. The thunder-storm poured its successive 
peals along for hours over the country, and the 
fierce lightnings searched the camp. When, 
at last, the fury of the elements abated, the 
guards of Meeran, who crouched without, en- 
tered his tent for orders, when they found 
their master and his two attendants stiffened 
in death, their bodies scathed with lightning 
and their costume singed or burned. Six 
holes were numbered on the back part of the 
commander's head, and his body was streaked 
as if with the marks of a whip. A scimitar, 
which lay on the pillow above his head, was 
also perforated, and the point melted. The 
tent-pole was charred. A single stroke of 
the electric fluid had blasted the life of the 
prince and his attendants. The French after- 
wards raised a rumour in India that the 
English had assassinated Meeran. Edmund 
Burke alluded to this rumour in his celebrated 
speech opening the charge against Warren 
Hastings. The imputation w^as not only un- 
founded, but absurd. The English bad no 
interest in so acting at that moment, but 
strong interest to the contrary, as the conduct 
of Calliaud immediately showed. That officer 
saw that further pursuit of the enemy was, by 
the event, rendered impossible. Native armies 
generally disperse when a chief falls; and, 
should the like then happen, the peril of the 
English troops would indeed be great. Oalliand 
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concealed the death, and had the prince placed 
upon an elephant, as if alive. He then pro- 
ceeded by forced marches to Patna, alleging 
that Meeran was ill, to account for hie not 
appearing on the inarch. Galliaud placed his 
troops in what the English in India called 
'' winter quarters.’* Most of the Bengalees 
attributed the death of Meeran to the retri- 
bution of the gods upon his crimes. The 


Mohammedans entertained an opinion that 
God had sent the stroke in consequence of 
the dying curse of tlie widow of Suraj-ad- 
Dowlah. The campaign with the emperor 
bad/however, terminated, not to be renewed 
in favour of Meer Jaffier, and, at this juncture 
of affairs, Mr. Vansittart arrived in Calcutta 
from Madras, as the successor of Olive in the 
government of Bengal. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

WARREN HASTINGS PROMINENT IN THE AIFAIRS OP BENGAL— GOVERNOR VANSITTART 
OPPOSED BY THE COUNCIL— WAR WITH THE EMPEROR— DEFEAT OF THE IMPERIAL 
ARMY, AND OP THE FRENCH. WITH THE CAPTURE OP M. LAW, THE FRENCH CHIEF- 
ESTABLISHMENT OF MEER COSSIM IN THE SOUBAHDARSHIP BY THE ENGLISH. 


In the events which had occurred in Bengal 
up to the period of the arrival of Mr. Vansit- 
tart as governor, a young man took part who 
was destined to play a prominent part in the 
history of India. That young man was 
Warren Hastings. 

Miss Martineau, reviewing this period of 
the history of Bengal, pithily observes: — 
“Where was young Hastings during these 
years? He had joined Clive’s expedition 
with enthusiasm when it came up from Madras 
in December, 1756. But Clive soon disco- 
vered that Hastings had abilities which 
marked him out for political buBincB& ; and 
he appointed him resident agent at the new 
nabob’s court. Soon after Clive's departure 
in 17G0, Hastings was wanted at Calcutta, as 
a member of council. He was in full training 
for his future \vork.'* To the influence of 
Clive much of the boldness and persistence of 
the policy of Hastings may probably be attri- 
buted. They admired one another, and the 
elder and more active man was likely to leave 
the traces of his strong mind and will upon 
the versatile, susceptible, and impressible 
youth who w^atched the intrigues of the court 
of Moorshedabad, and informed the governor 
of Bengal of the policy pursued there. Clive 
depended much upon the genius of Hastings 
for correct in formation and useful suggestions, 
for already the subtle and penetrating mind 
of the diplomatist gave proof of its ffne edge 
and polished surface. 

It will be appropriate in this place to take 
some notice of the life of Warren Hastings 
up to the time at which our history has ar- 
rived. Lord Macaulay* thus writes of his 
origin : — “ Warren Hastings sprang from an 

* Critical und Historical JEsse^s, Contribated to 
the Edinburgh Review, vol. ii. p. 182, 


ancient but illustrious race. It is affirmed 
that the pedigree can be traced back to the 
great Danish sea king, whose sails were long 
the terror of both coasts of the British Channel, 
and who, after ^nany flcrce and doubtful 
struggles, yielded at last to the valour and 
genius of Alfred. But the undoubted splen- 
dour of the line of Hastings needs no illus- 
tration from fable. One branch of that line 
wore, in the fourteenth century, the coronet 
of Pembroke. From another branch sprang 
the renowned chamberlain, the faithful adhe- 
rent of the white rose, whose fate has fur- 
nished so striking a theme both to poets and 
historians. His family received from the 
Tudors the earldom of Huntingdon. . . . The 
lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Worces- 
tershire, claimed to be the heads of this dis- 
tinguished family. The main stock, indeed, 
prospered less than some of the younger 
shoots. But the Daylesford family, although 
not ennobled, was wealthy and highly con- 
sidered, till, about two hundred years ago, it 
was overwhelmed by the great ruin of the civil 
war. The Hastings of that time was a zealous 
cavalier. He raised money on his lands, sent 
his plate to the mint at Oxford, joined the 
royid army, and after spending half his pro- 
perty in the cause of King Charles, was glad 
to ransom himself by making over the greater 
part of the remainder to Speaker Lenthal. 
The old seat at Daylesford still remained in 
the family, but it could no longer be kept up, 
and in the following generation was sold to a 
London merchant. Before the transfer took 
place, the last Hastings of Daylesford pre- 
sented his second son to the rector/ of the 
parish in which the ancient residence of the 
family stood. The living was of little value, 
and the situation of the poor clergyman after 
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the Bale of the estate was deplorable. He 
was constantly engaged in law -suits about 
tithes with the new lord of the manor^ and 
was at last utterly ruined. His eldest son, 
Howard, a well-conducted young man, ob- 
tained a place in the Customs. The second 
son, Pynaston, an idle, worthless boy, married 
before he was sixteen, lost his wife before he 
was two years married, and died in the West 
Indies, leaving to the care of his unfortunate 
father a little orphan destined to strange and 
memorable vicissitudes of fortune.” 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, was born on 
the 6th of December, 1732. His mother died 
a few days later, and he w^as left dependant 
on his distressed grandfather. Such was the 
origin and early history of one of whom the 
same writer also says, “ No cloud could over- 
cast the dawn of so much genius and so much 
ambition. The very ploughmen observed 
and long remembered how very kindly little 
Warren took to his book.** It was while at 
school in the rustic village at Daylesford, and 
while the playmate of its rustic children, that 
young Hastings pondered the idea of ulti- 
mately becoming the lord of his ancestors' 
estates. His uncle Howard took charge of him 
in his ninth year, and he was sent to school in 
London. In his eleventh year he was sent to 
W'estminster school, where ho was the fellow 
student of various youths who, like himself, 
became men of note. 

On the death of his uncle, Howard Hastings, 
a distant relative or connection, to whose care 
he. had been consigned by his uncle, procured 
him a WTitership in the company's service. 
In October, 1760, when only in his seventeenth 
year, he arrived in Bengal. He remained two 
years in the secretary’s office at Calcutta, and 
was then sent to Cossimbazar. In that place 
he remained several years, making bargains for 
stuffs with native brokers. He was thus oc- 
cupied when the sanguinary Suraj-ad-Dowlah 
seized upon the English there. The compas- 
sion felt by some Dutch merchants for one so 
young, delicate, and intelligent, induced them 
to plead for him, and he was released from 
confinement and was a sort of prisoner at 
large at Moorshedabad. He thence secretly 
corresponded with the English council when 
they fled from Calcutta, and he displayed such 
courage, capacity, and diligence in obtaining 
information, and such judgment and talent in 
the opinions he expressed, as to surprise the 
council, and excite their admiration of his 
abilities. 

Whjpn Clive arrived in the Hoogly with the 
expedition from Madras, Hastings contrived 
to join it as a volunteer, and by his heroism 
and sagacity secured the high opinion and 
confidence of CliVe. Immediately after the 


battle of Plassey, Hastings was appointed 
agent for the company at the court of the 
new soubahdar; where he continued an in- 
valuable servant, until the honour of member 
of council at Calcutta was conferred upon 
him. Daring the administration of Mr. Van- 
sittart, Hastings was deprived of the influ- 
ence to which his genius entitled him by the 
corrupt council. The period between Olive's 
first government of Bengal, the history of 
which has been recorded in foregoing pages, 
and his second government of Bengal, the 
history of which is yet to be related, was one 
of maladministration on the part of the English, 
and it is proper to anticipate somewhat our 
narrative, by quoting what Lord Macaulay, 
in his criticism of Gleig's Lt/e of Hastings, 
has said of our hero's conduct during that 
interval : — ** Of the conduct of Hastings at 
this time little is known ; but the little that 
is known, and the circumstance that little is 
known, must be considered as honourable to 
him. He could not protect the natives; all 
that he could do, was to abstain from plun- 
dering and oppressing them, and this he 
appears to have done. It is certain, that at 
this time he continued poor, and it is equally 
certain that by cruelty and dishonesty he 
might have become rich. It is certain that 
he was never charged with having borne a 
part in the worst abuses which then prevailed, 
and it is almost equally certain that if he had 
borne a part in these abuses, the able and 
bitter enemies who afterwards persecuted 
him w'ould not have failed to discover and 
to proclaim liis guilt. The keen, severe, and 
even malevolent scrutiny to which his whole 
public life was subjected, a scrutiny unpa- 
ralleled, as we believe, in the history of man- 
kind, is in one respect advantageous to his 
reputation. It brought many olemishes to 
light, but it entitles him to bo considered 
pure from every blemish which has not been 
brought to light. The truth is that the temp- 
tations to which so many English functionaries 
yielded in the time of Mr. Vansittart were 
not addressed to the ruling passion of Warren 
Hastings. He was not squeamish in pecu- 
niary transactions, but he was neither sordid 
nor rapacious. He was far too enlightened a 
man to look on a great empire, merely as a 
buccaneer would look on a galleon. Had 
his heart been much worse than it was, his 
understanding would have preserved liiifi 
from that extremity of baseness. He was an 
unscrupulous, perhaps an unprincipled states- 
man ; but still he w^as a statesman and not a 
free -hooter.” 

In 1764 Hastings returned to England. 
He had realized only a very moderate for- 
tune, and that moderate fortune was soon 
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reduced to nothing, partly by his praiseworthy 
liberality, and partly by hia mismanagement. 
** Towards his relations he appears to have 
acted vei^ generously. The greater part 
of his savings he left in Bengal, hoping, pro- 
bably, ^ to obtain the high usury of India. 
But high usury and bad security generally 
go together, and Hastings lost both interest 
and princii^l.'' During the four years Has- 
tings remained^ at home, as well as the four 
years he remained in India after Clive re- 
signed the governorship of Bengal, many 
momentous events occurred in India, which 
prepared the way for the exalted position 
Hastings ultimately held, and which were of 
themselves of magnitude and deep import- 
ance; to them it is necessary now to turn. 
The departure of Clive threw the affairs of 
Bengal into much confusion. It has been 
already shown that under the heroes, Calliaud 
and Knox, British valour was as triumphant 
as if Clive himself led the soldiers ; but the 
civil concerns of the presidency were too 
complicated to be set or kept in order by a 
genius less commanding than Olive himself. 
There existed much discontent on the part 
of the English officials, even in high places, 
with the neglect shown by the company to 
men of parts, and the partialities evinced in 
the promotions, civil and military. To such 
an extent did the dissatisfaction with the com- 
pany spread, that the following extraordinary 
document was sent homo before Clive took his 
departure, who had himself, although the 
company’s chief officer in Bengal, taken an 
active part in its production ; — “ Having fully 
spoken to every branch of your affairs at this 
presidency, under their established heads, we 
cannot, consistent with the real anxiety we 
feel for the future welfare of that respectable 
body from whom you and we are in trust, 
close this address without expostulating with 
freedom on the unprovoked and general as- 
perity of your letter per Prince Henry packet. 
Our sentiments on this head, will, we doubt 
not, acquire additional weight, from the con- 
sideration of their being subscribed by a 
majority^ of your council, who are, at this 
very period, quitting your service, and con- 
Mqnently independent and disinterested. 
Permit^ us to say, that the diction of your 
jotters is most unworthy yourselves and us, 
in whatever relation considered, either as 
masters to servants, or gentlemen to gentle- 
men. Mere inadvertencies, and casual neglects, 
arising from an unavoidable and most com- 
jiiicated confusion in the state of your affairs, 
have been treated in such language and sen- 

premeditated faalts could warrant. Ground- 
less informations have, without further scru- 
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tiny, borne with you the stamp of truth, 
thougli proceeding from those who had therein 
obviously their 'own purpose to serve, no 
matter at whose expense. These have re- 
ceived from yon such countenance and en- 
couragement, as must most assuredly tend to 
cool the warmest zeal of your servants here 
and everywhere else ; as they will appear to 
have been only the source of general reflec- 
tions, throwm ont at random against your 
faithful servants of this presidency, in various 
parts of your letter now before us, — faithful 
to little purpose,— 'if the breath of scandal, 
joined to private pique or private or personal 
attachments, have power to blow away in one 
hour the merits of many years’ services, and 
deprive them of that rank, and those rising 
benefits, which are justly a spur to their 
integrity and application. The little atten- 
tion shown to these considerations in the in- 
discriminate favours heaped on some indivi- 
duals, and undeserved censures on others, 
will, we apprehend, leesen that spirit of zeal 
80 very essential to the well-being of your 
affairs, and, consequently, in the end, if con.- 
tinued, prove the destruction of them. Pri- 
vate views may, it is much to be feared, take 
the lead here, from examples at home; and 
no gentlemen hold your service longer, nor 
exert themselves further in it, than their own 
exigencies require. This being the real pre- 
sent state of your service, it becomes strictly 
onr duty to represent it in the strongest light, 
or we should, with little truth, and less pro- 
priety, subscribe ourselves." 

The company’s reply to this was resolute, 
stern, and uncompromising. It was as fol- 
lows, dated the 2lBt of January, 1761 : — 
*'We have taken under onr most serious 
consideration the general letter from our 
late president and council of Fort William, 
dated the 29th of December, 1759, and many 
paragraphs therein containing gross insults 
upon and indignities offered to the court of' 
directors ; tending to the subversion of our 
authority over our servants, and a dissolution 
of all order and good government in the com- 
pany’s affairs : to put an immediate stop there- 
fore to this evil, we do positively order and 
direct, that, immediately upon receipt of this 
letter, all those persons still remaining in the 
company’s service, who signed the said letter, 
viz.. Messieurs John Zephaniah Holwell, 
Oharles Stafford Play dell, William Brigbtwell 
Sumner, and William M*Guire, be dismissed 
from the company’s service ; and you are to 
take care that they be not permitteii, on any 
consideration, to continue in India, but that 
they are to be sent to England by the first 
ships which return home the same season you 
receive this letter.’’ 


00 
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Mr. Vansittarfc had from the first been op- 
posed by a faction in the council, and ** tlie 
dismisBal of which this letter was the signal, 
not only gave a majority in the council to the 
party by whom he was opposed, but sent Mr. 
Ellis, the most intemperate and arbitrary of all 
his opponents, to the chiefship of the factory 
at Patna. He treated the nabob with the 
most insulting airs of authority, and broke 
through all respect for his government So 
early as the month of January he gave his 
orders to the commander of the troops to seiae 
and keep prisoner one of the nabob's collec- 
tors, who had raised some difficulties in per- 
mitting a quantity of opium, the private pro- 
perty of one of the company’s servants to 
pass duty free as the property of the company. 
This outrage the discretion of the officer 
avoided, by suspending obedience to the 
order, and sending a letter to the nabob, to 
redress by his own authority whatever might 
appear to be wrong.”'"^ 

This Mr. Ellis continued, with indomitable 
energy and violence, to contravene the orders 
of Mr. Vansittart ; and bis disobedience and 
insults to the governor received such a mea- 
sure of support from the opposition in the 
council, as to render nugatory all attempts on 
the part of the governor to enforce discipline 
and order. The factious spirit of the council 
was not without provocation, and, strangely, 
that provocation was supplied mainly through 
Clive’s instrumentality, in the very way against 
which he and his brother officials so strongly 
protested when the company, without his in- 
tervention, acted in a similar manner. 

Vansittart was appointed governor of Ben- 
gal at Clive’s suggestion. This offended Hol- 
well, who had rendered more service in the 
civil 'department than any of the company’s 
officials, who bravely battled when the council 
of Calcutta fled, who, during Clive’s govern- 
ment, was the most efficient civilian in high 
office, and upon whom the great dictator de- 
volved important duties. ' When Clive left 
India, the government rested upon Holwell 
pro tempore, and he was undoubtedly better 
fitted for the post than any other member of 
the council. Mr. Amyatt, a man reckoned by 
his fellow councillors of consequence, claimed 
the office on the ground of seniority, and the 
council and civilians generally regarded it as 
unjust to place a gentleman from Madras over 
bis bead. Clive, far reasons that appeared 
weighty to himself, recommended Vansittart, 
who, from the above-named causes, was ob- . 
etructed, from the moment of his entering 
office, by thoee who felt themselves aggrieved. 
This was not the only cause of their opposi- 
tion. A large niimim of the company's ser- 
* Mill, book iv. chsp. v. i 
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vants were trading on private account in such 
a manner as to be ruinous to the company. 
They interfered with the native transit trade 
in a manner, which, through 4be various 
revolutions in the soubahdarship of Bengal 
that ensued, drew forth the remonstrances of 
each successive nominee of the British in the 
native government, while the people of Bengid 
in vain besought the interveution of tlmir 
soubahdar. Oppression and plunder were 
rampant amongst the bullying .and imperious 
English officials everywhere. Mr. Vansittart 
had not the requisite capacity and energy to 
put a stop to these things ; and when a decided 
majority of the council was obtained against 
him, he became almost powerless. Lord Ma- 
caulay says of him and his position Mr. 
Vansittart, the governor, was at the head of 
a new and anomalous empire. On one side 
was a band of English functionaries, daring, 
intelligent, eager to be rich. On the other 
side was a great native population, helpless, 
timid, accustomed to crouch under oppression. 
To keep the stronger race from preying on 
the weaker, was an undertaking which tasked 
to the utmost the talents and energy of Clive. 
Vansittart, with fair intentions, was a feeble 
and inefficient ruler. The monster caste, as 
was natural, broke loose from all restraint, and 
then was seen, what we believe to be the most 
frightful of all spectacljBS — the strength of 
civilization without its mercy. To all other 
despotism there is a check — imperfect, indeed, 
and liable to gross abuse, but still sufficient to 
preserve society from the last extreme of 
misery. A time comes when the evils of sub- 
mission are obviously greater than those of 
resistance — when fear itself begets a sort of 
lourage, when a convulsive burst of popular 
rage aud despair warns tyrants not to presume 
too far on the patience of mankind. But 
against misgovernment, such as then afflicted 
Bengal, it was impossible to struggle. The 
superior intelligence of the dominant class 
made tlieir power irresistible. A war of 
Bengalees against Englishmen was like a war 
of sheep against wolves, of men against 
demons. The only protection which the con- 
quered could find, was in the moderation, the 
clemency, the enlarged policy of the con- 
queror. That protection at a later period 
they found. But at first English power came 
among them unaccompanied by English mo- 
rality. There was an interval between the 
time when they became our subjects, and the 
time at which we began to reflect that we 
were bound to discharge towards them the 
duty of rulers. During that interval the 
business of a servant of the company was 
simply to wring out of the natives a hundred 
or two hundred thousand pounds, as speedily 
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«B possible, that he might return home before 
his constitution had suffered from the heat, to 
marry a peer's daughter, buy rotten boroughs 
in Cornwidl, and to give balls in St. James's 
Square." 

This description is not so overdrawn as not 
to describe generally the condition of things, 
and show how helpless was the ^governor in 
the trausactions which took place under his 
government, financial and military, among 
Sie English themselves in their relations to 
native princes and slates, and to the unfor- 
tunate Bengalees who groaned beneath their 
rapacity and oppression. In the narrative of 
Mr. Vansittart himself, published after his 
resignation of the government of the presi- 
dency, there is at once the clearest and most 
concise account that has ever appeared of its 
real condition, and of the English interest in 
Bengal at the period of Mr. Vansittart's ar- 
rival. It is fortunate that the statements of 
Mr. Vansittart himself are still in existence, 
as they describe with truth and simplicity a 
period amongst the most remarkable and 
eventful epochs in the history of the British 
empire in India. The events of that time, and 
the part taken in them by our countrymen, are 
amongst those most discussed by critics and 
historians of the present day. The originality 
and importance of the document excuse its 
length. The coiidensatiou of its style, and 
the authority of the writer, alike forbid abridg- 
ment. Mr. Vansittart states " It is foreign 
to my purpose to enter into any detail of the 
transactions of ^leer Jaffier’s government, from 
the time of his being raised to the soubah- 
darship till the month of July, 1760, when I 
^me to Bengal, to succeed Colonel Clive. It 
is enough if I give a plain and distinct view 
of the situation in wliich I found his affairs, 
and the company’s. The greatest part of the 
nabob's and the English forces was at Patna, 
to oppose the shah-zada, who, for throe years 
euccesBiyely, had invaded the province, and 
at this time was more powerful than ever, by 
the number of disaffected zemindars who had 
joined him, or espoused his interest, in different 
parts of the country. The nabob's army con- 
sisted as usual of a great number of undisci- 
plined people, who were never regularly paid, 
but were kept together by the promises of 
Saddoc Allee Cawn,* the nabob's son, who 
-commanded them, that he would be answer- 
able for their arrears one time or other. Being 
■^sappointed of these hopes by the death of 
the nabob's son, who wa» killed by lightning, 
uie 3rd of July, their clamorous demands 
could no longer be restrained, and a general 
plunder and desertion was daily expected. 
Colonel Oalliaud, who commanded the English 
* Commonly called the Chuta nabob. 


forces after Colonel Clive's departure for 
Europe, stopped these clamours for a moment, 
by his promises to secure the payment of tbdir 
arrears from the nabob; but the English 
troops were in little better condition than the 
nabob’s ; they had two or three months* arrears 
due to them, the nabob having failed in the pay- 
ment of the sum stipulated for their mainten- 
ance, which was a lac of rupees a month, and 
the low state of the treasury at Calcutta not 
admitting of the deficiency being supplied from 
thence. The effects of this were seen by the 
desertion of many of our men ; and the army, 
thus situated, was within thirty miles of the 
shah-zada's whole force. The situation of 
affairs at Moorshebadad, where the nabob re- 
sided, was still more alarming. Far from 
being in a condition to pay off the arrears of 
his troops at Patna, he had a large number 
of the same undisciplined rabble about his 
person, and was no less in arrears to them ; 
these also losing their best dependence, by 
the death of the nabob’s son, could no longer 
be satisfied with promises, but insisted, in a 
most tumultuous manner, on immediate pay- 
ment. More than once they surrounded the 
palace, abused the principal officers in the 
most opprobrious language, and daily threat- 
ened the nabob's life ; through the weakness 
of his government, and the general disafiection 
of the people, the revenues of most 'parts of 
the province were withheld by the zemindars, 
and the nabob had so little attention to, or 
capacity for business, that what little was col- 
lected was, in a great measure, appropriated 
by his favourites to their own profit. The 
Beerboom rajah, whose country is situated 
within a few miles of the capital, Moorshed- 
abad, had declared for the shah-zadah, and 
ha<l raised a force, with which he threatened 
to attock the city ; and the nabob had so little 
po>yer of opposii^ him, that a body of troops, 
which were ordered out against him in the 
month of June, refused to march, and were 
yet in the suburbs, when 1 arrived there in 
the month of October. Upon the whole, 
there was the greatest reason to apprehend, 
that the disorderly troops would lay waste 
and plunder the city, and put an end at once 
to the nabob's government and life. At 
Calcutta, the treasury was so low, and our 
resources so much drained, that we were 
obliged to put an entire stop to the invest- 
ment^ and it was with the utmost difficulty 
the current expenses of the settlement could 
be provided for. The lac of rupees, which 
the nabob vras to pay monthly for the field- 
expenses of our troops, remained, as I before 
observed, two or three months in arrears; 
and even supposing it to have been regularly 
paid, was very insufficient for the intended 
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nse ; so that the company, upon this footing, 
would have suffered a considerable loss by 
their alliance with the nabob, as often as the 
situation of affairs required their troops to be 
in the field, of which the appearance of 
troubles on every side afforded no prospect 
of an end. The Burdwan and Nuddea 
countries had been assigned to the company, 
from April, 1758, to April, 1760, for the pay- 
ment of the sums stipulated in the treaty, for 
the restitution of the company’s and private 
losses by the capture of Calcutta. Of that 
amount about twenty lacs remained due, at 
the time of my arrival, although the term of 
the assignment had been expired somemonths : 
and the nabob, at the same time that he could 
find no means of discharging this balance,in- 
sisted on the lands being restored to him, of- 
fering a security of jewels in their stead. He 
sent the Royroyan, one of his principal offi- 
cers, to Calcutta, to make this demand, and at 
the same time to request the loan of a sum of 
money to assist him in his distress. The last 
was a proposal we had it not in our power to 
comply with ; but the first could not in justice 
be refused, as he was willing to give other 
security, in lieu of the lands before assigned ; 
so that we were absolutely^ left without any 
resources for money, and the company sent 
out none from Europe. To add to our diffi- 
culties,’ Madras and Bombay were told that 
they must depend on supplies from Bengal ; 
and in the midst of this distress, not only the 
dangerous state of the province obliged us to 
keep all our forces in the field, at an immense 
expense, but a still more interesting object 
for the English nation in India, I mean the 
success of the undertaking against Pondi- 
cherry, which was then invested, depended, 
in a great measure, on a supply of money. 
The nabob, through an habitual indolence, 
was quite incapable of managii^ his govern- 
ment in such critical circumstances ; and the 
sudden and unfortunate death of his son had 
thrown him into such a state of dejection that 
he would not even try to exert the little 
strength which his faculties had left. Unable 
as the nabob was to help himself, it was the 
universal opinion, founded on the experience 
of his former conduct, that he would rather 
have seen himself and the province involved 
in one general ruin, than have given us the 
means of saving him, by putting more power 
and more resources of money in our hands. 
The Dutch director’s letters to him, and his 
behaviour at the time their forces came into 
the country, are a public testimony' of his 
desire to reduce our power, instead of aug- 
menting it : I asked a small favour of him 
for the company, a little after my arrival, as 
much with a view of sounding his disposition. 


as through a desire of obtaining it. It was 
the grant of the Chittagong province, in farm 
to the company, on the same terms as it was 
held by the then fougedar, or if that was dis- 
agreeable, the leave only of establishing a 
factory there for trade; but he positively re- 
fused to admit of either. I determined not 
to suffer the affairs of the nation and the com- 
pany to fall under the ruin they were threat- 
ened with, without making an attempt to save 
them, and far from intending any injury to 
the nabob, I considered the preservation of 
his life and government os equally depending 
with our own interests, on the immediate 
prosecution of some methods for remedying 
the difficulties with which we were sur- 
rounded. One principal circumstance of the 
impending evils suggested the first hopes of 
a reformation. The death of the nabob’s son 
had cut off the heir-apparent of the govern- 
ment : he had two sons by concubines, and a 
grandson, the child of his deceased son, by a 
concubine also; the eldest of his two sons 
was little above ten years old, and his grand- 
son an infant of a few months, so that they 
were incapable of taking care of the business, 
supposing the objection of their illegitimacy 
to be of no weight. In these circumstances, 
the whole province seemed to turn their eyes 
on ]\leer Oossim, who was married to Meer 
J affier’s daughter, his only surviving legitimate 
child ; was esteemed a capable man of business, 
and had been the means of preserving the 
city from plunder, and the nabob from de- 
struction, by an immediate payment of three 
lacs of rupees to his troops, and becoming a 
security for their arrears at the time of their 
tumultously surrounding the palace ; and this 
he did, upon promise of being appointed to 
the vacant offices of his deceased son, and 
declared his successor. I found Mr. Holwell 
and the select committee had strongly recom- 
mended to the nabob to perform this- promise ; 
on the other hand, Mr. Amyatt and Colonel 
Calliaud had WTOte to him in favour of his 
infant grandson, representing that the troops 
at Patna insisted on his being named to the 
vacant offices, and that the Baja Rajebullub, 
lato dewan to the nabob’s deceased son, 
should have the management of them during 
his minority. The nabob seemingly acqui- 
esced in both recommendations, but con- 
tinued wavering in his choice, in such a 
manner, as showed that the increase of the 
English influence vras the event that he most 
dreaded in the appointment of either. This 
is the only chic which can lead to the motives 
of the many opposite resolutions which w^ere 
taken up by the nabob, upon this affair, in 
the small space of time in which it was sus- 
pended. His inclinations first led him to 
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accept the advice offered him by Colonel 
Galliaud, in favour of his grandson ; . but 
when that advice was urged in more press- 
ing and peremptory style, and Rajebullub, 
by his emissaries and friends at Durbar, too 
solicitously laboured to bring about the 
same design, the nabob became, jealous of 
his growing power, and suddenly declared 
his resolution to support Meer Cossim in his 
pretensions, as will appear by the letter he 
wrote Mr. Holwell and Colonel Calliaud upon 
this subject. On the other hand, the nabob 
perceiving that Meer Cossim was warmly 
supported by Mr. Holwell, appears to have 
formed the wild scheme of shaking off both, 
by throwing all the chief offices of the go- 
vernment into the hands of a stranger, named 
Mirza Daood, who had for some years enjoyed 
the protection of this court in the character 
of a prince of the royal blood of Persia. Him 
the nabob formally contracted to the natural 
daughter of his deceased son, but a few days 
after the declaration made in favour of Meer 
Cossim, who, apprehensive of being disap- 
pointed in his hopes, by the jealousy and 
irresolution of the nabob, formed the pretence 
of negotiating the restoration of Burdwan, 
and the other assigned lands, to obtain his 
leave to come down to Calcutta. He arrived 
there about the middle of September. As he 
came down with these fears and suspicions of 
the nabob’s disinclination to him, for the fa- 
vour already shown him by the English, it 
naturally led him to fall in with any measures 
which might be proposed by them, as a 
means of securing the continuation of the 
same interest .in his behalf.” 

In the foregoing narrative, events are 
referred to which were not recorded in 
former pages of this history — those connected 
with a new revolution in Bengal, and the 
dethronement of Meer Jaffier. This was 
effected in the manner and temper recorded 
in the narrative of Mr. Vansittart. Meer 
Jaffier refused to hold any mere nominal pos- 
session of the soubahdarship, and retired to 
Calcutta, there to live under the protection of 
the English. He declared that Meer Cossim 
was a man of too ambitious a character to be 
bound by treaty, or ties of affinity, and would 
not trust himself within the limits of his 
power. This estimate of his son-in-law's 
character proved ultimately too true. 

Among the difficulties which beset the 
new British governor was a jealousy among 
the^ military commanders. Major Cariiao 
arrived to succeed Colonel Calliaud. The 
aimy then chiefly lay at Patna, after the death 
of Meeran. Mr. Vansittart was unwilling to 
disturb Colonel Calliaud in his command, at a 
juncture which still seemed ciitical, seeing 


that the colonel was well acquainted with 
men and with affairs at Patna, of which tho 
major w^as necessarily ignorant That officer, 
however, burned to be in command. Ellis, 
ever ready for violent measures and complaints, 
made this a matter of discussion in the council, 
and Vansittart was tormented by his own 
officers, at a time which required the exercise 
of their united powers for the common good. 
All these persons entered into fiercer discus- 
sions with one another, and with the governor, 
concerning the deposition of Meer Jaffier, 
and the eligibility of his successor. 

It is difficult to SQe what other course was 
open to the governor than that which he took. 
Professor Wilson thinks it was impolitic, and 
thus expresses his views: — Objections to 
the removal of Meer Jaffier were made not 
only by those whoso personal feelings might 
be suspected. The scheme was originally 
Mr. Holwell’s, who communicated in April, 
to Colonel C^liaud, his anticipation of the 
necessity of deposing Meer Jaffier. The 
colonel, in reply, observes, ' Bad as the man 
may be whose cause we now support, 1 can- 
not be of opinion that we can get rid of him 
for a better, without running the risk of much 
greater inconveniences attending on such a 
change than those we now labour under. I 
presume the establishing tranquillity in these 
provinces would restore to us all the advan- 
tages of trade we can wish, for the profit and 
honour of our employers, and I think we bid 
fairer to bring that tranquillity about by our 
present influence over the soubahdar, and by 
supporting him, than by any change that can 
be made.* * The removal of Jaffier was an 
ill-advised measure; there was no absolute 
impossibility in his performing his engage- 
ments with the English, or paying his own 
troops, for both objects were speedily accom- 
plished by his kuccesBor, and he created no 
new resources. The same means of acquitting 
his obligations, were in Meer Jaffier’s reach. 
There only wanted such support as should 
enable him, and such control as should com- 
pel him, to discharge those demands to which 
he had rendered himself liable, and the due 
acquittance of which was essential,, to the 
maintenance of that English force upon which 
his own power, and even his existence de- 
pended. Had Clive remained in Bengal, there 
would probably have been no revolution.” 

Whatever might have been the policy of 
Clive, that of Cossim was soon made intelli- 
gible, For, aware that money was the pillar 
by which alone he could stand, he made so great 
exertions that, notwithstanding the treasury 
of Meer Jaffier was found almost empty, he 

* Sersitoii’s OUervaiiont oh FsmiV/M’s NomUiee, 
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paid in the course of a few months the arreare 
of the English troops at Patna ; so far satis- 
fied the troops of the soubahdar, both at Moor- 
shedabad and Patna, that they were reduced 
to order, and ready to take the field; and 
rovided six or seven lacs in discharge of 
is engagements with the company, insomuch 
that the presidency were enabled in November 
to send two lacs and a half to Madras, whence 
a letter had been received, declaring that 
without a supply the siege of Pondicherry 
must be raised. In the month of January, 
Major Carnac arrived at Patna, and took the 
command of the troops. The province of 
Bahar had suffered so much from the repeated 
incursions of the emperor ; and the finances 
both of the nabob and of the company were 
so much exhausted by the expense of the 
army required to oppose him, that the im- 
portance was strongly felt of driving him 
filially from that part of the country. The 
rains were no sooner at an end than the 
English commander, accompanied by the 
troops of Kamnarain, and those which had 
belonged to Meeran, advanced towards the 
emperor, who was stationed at Gyah Maun- 
pore. The unhappy monarch made what 
exertions he could to increase his feeble army; 
but Carnac reached his camp by three days’ 
march ; forced him to an engagement, and 
gained a victory.”* 

This engagement redounded greatly to the 
glory of the English, Law, the French com- 
mander, was made prisoner, and his forces 
entirely dispersed. The following graphic 
account of inoidents connected with the cap- 
ture of M. Law, is from the pen of a native 
and a Mohammedan : — ” When the emperor 
left the field of battle, the handful of troops 
that followed M. Law, discouraged by his 
flight, and tired of the wandering life which 
they had hitherto led in his service, turned 
about likewise, and followed the emperor. 
M. Law, finding himself abandoned and alone, 
resolved not to turn his back; he bestrode 
one of his guns, and remained firm in that 
posture, waiting for the moment of his death. 
This being reported to Major Carnac, he de- 
tached himself from his main body, with 
Captain Knox and some other officers, and 
he advanced to the man on the gun, without 
taking with him either a guard or any Talingas 
(sepoys) at all. Being arrived near, this 
troop aUghted from their horses, and pulling 
their caps from their heads, they swept the 
air with them, as if to make him a ealdm: 
and this salute being returned by M. Law in 
the same manner, some pariqr w lan« 
guage ensued. l%e majors mw ^ying high 
ancomioms io ^ l^w for hfo perseverance, 
* Mfil^i^iiLbook it, chip. T. 
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conduct, and bravery, added these words * 
* You have done everything which could be 
expected from a brave man ; and your name 
shall be undoubtedly transmitted to posterity 
by the pen of histoi^ : now loosen your swora 
from your loins, come amongst us, and abandon 
all thoughts of contending ^th the EnglishJ’’ 
The other answered, ^That if they would 
accept of his surrendering himself just as ho 
was, he had no objection ; but that as to sur- 
rendering himself with the disgrace of being 
without his sword, it was a shame he would 
never submit to; and that they might take 
his life if they were not satisfied with that 
condition.’ The English commanders, admir* 
ing bis firmness, consented to his surrendering 
himself in the manner he wished: after which 
the major, with his officers, shook hands with 
him, in their European manner, and every 
sentiment of enmity was instantly dismissed 
on both sides. At the same time the major 
sent for his own palankeen, made him sit in 
it, and he was sent to camp. M. Law, un- 
willing to see or be seen, shut up the curtains 
of the palankeen for fear of being recognised 
by any of his friends at camp ; but yet some 
of his acquaintances, hearing of his being 
arrived, went to him. The major, who had 
excused him from appearing in public, in- 
formed them tibat they could not see him for 
some days, as he was too much vexed to 
receive any company. Ahmed Khan Kotei- 
shee, who was an impertinent talker, having 
come to look at him, thought to pay his court 
to the English by joking at the man’s defeat ; 
a behaviour that has nothing strange, if we 
consider the times in which we live, and the 
company he was accustomed to frequent; 
and it was in that notion of his, doubtless, 
that with much pertness of voice and air, he 
asked him this question ; * And Biby (Lady) 
Law, where is she?' The major and officers 
present, shocked at the impropriety of the 
question, reprimanded him with a severe look, 
and very severe expressions: 'This man,’ 
they said, ’ has fought bravely, and deserves 
the attention of all brave men ; the imper- 
tinences which yon brave been offering him 
may be customary amongst your friends and 
your nation, but cannot be suffered in ours, 
which has it for a standing rule, never to offer 
an injury to a vanquished foe.' Ahmed Khan, 
checked by this reprimand, held his tongue, 
and did not answer a word. He tarried about 
one hour more in his visit, and then went 
away much abashed ; and although he was a 
commander of importance, and one to whom 
much ^ honour had bm always paid, no 
one did speak to him any more, of made a 
show of standing up at his departure. This 
reprimand did muck konour to tiie English ; 
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and, ii mnst be acknowledged, to the honour 
of those strangers, that* as their eondnct in 
war and in InttUe is worthy of admiration, so, 
on the other hand, nothing is more modest 
and more becoming than Uieir behaviour to 
an enemy, whether in the heat of action, or 
in the pride of suceess and victory ; t^se 
people seem to act entirely according to the 
rules observed by our ancient oommanders, 
and our men of genius.*’* 

After the battle, Major Oarnac opened 
negotiaUons with the emperor, through Rajah 
Shitabroy, and subsequently visited the im- 


perial camp. The emperor accompanied him 
thence to Patna. Meer Cossim regarded the 
good terms, upon which the emperor had 
entered with the English, dangerous to his 
own power. He arrived at Patna, but em- 
barrasaed the imperial alliance in every way 
he could devise, and refused to pay his re- 
spects to the emperor, until Major Oarnab 
effected a compromise. Finally, having re- 
ceived an imperial investiture of the soubah- 
darship, he agreed to pay as tribute to the 
court of Delhi, twenty-four lacs of rupees 
annually. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

AFFAIRS IN BENGAL— VIOLENT AND FRAUDULENT CONDUCT OF THE ENGLISH— DISPUTES 
BErWEEN THE GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL OF CALCUTTA — REVENUE CONTESTS BE- 
TWEEN THE OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL AND THOSE OP THE SOUBAHDAR-COM- 
MENCEMENT OF WAR BY THE BRITISH— SERIES OF VICTORIES— MASSACRE OF THE 
ENGLISH AT PATNA— EXPULSION OF MEER COSSIM FROM BENGAL. 


On the return of the emperor towards his 
capital, he was escorted by Major Oarnac, to 
the limits of Bahar, where he tendered to the 
English the dewanee of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa, and promised firmans, as soon as 
" petitions ” for them should be formally pre- 
sented. ^ Meer Cossim, offended by these 
proceedings, soon showed that he was not 
less hostile at heart to the English than any 
of his predecessors. His whole attention was 
divided between diaputes with the British 
officials, and extortion of money from bis own. 
He was restrained by no sense of the injustice j 
of such deeds, and spared none who refused 
to find money when he chose to demand it. 
It would occupy many volumes to describe 
the rapid passage of events during the govern- 
ment of Mr. Vansittait. The deterioration 
of ^6 English was rapid. This, with the 
mtrigues and efforts made against British 
influence by the nabobs, involved terrible 
consequences. 

One prominent incident in the history of 
the times was the defiance of law, both 
lish and native, which characterised the 
British traders. The company's servants 
trading on their own account, and native 
merchants buying the authority of the com- 
pany’s offiom, carried on a eyatem of smug- 
gling, of fraud, and of ^oppression, which uo 
pen ^uld ad eq uately describe, la order to 
terminate, if poeaibk, the disputes between 
the Boubabdar and the BagHfffi traders, Mr. 
Vansittart, accompanied ly Mr. .Hastings, 
sought an mterview with tlie former : tbrough- 
* Aw M uia Um wm, vaLA W- 


out these contentions Mr. Hastings had dis- 
played a strong sense of justice. By his lucid 
statements and arguments he convinced the 
governor of the injustice offered to the sou- 
bahdar by the English agents, supported by 
the higher officials and members of council, 
and he aided the governor in his efforts to 
induce the council to put a stop to the law- 
lessness of the company’s servants. On the 
last day of November, 1762, these three im- 
portant persons met at Mongheer. The sou- 
bahdar laid the long list of grievances iiifiicted 
upon him by the company’s servants before 
the governor, who soon satisfied the prince 
that, BO far as he and Mr. Hastings were 
concerned, the insults, indignities, and pecu- 
niary injuries of which the prince complained 
were unequivocally condemned. It was 
agreed that all memory of these transactions 
should be obliterated, and that mutual efforts 
should be made to put a stop to their recur- 
rence. The soubahdar demanded that the 
inland trade should be wholly given up by the 
English. Mr, Vansittart proposed iJiat the 
trade should be open to all updh a duty payable 
alike by natives and EngUsh. To this the- 
Boubah^r showed extreme aversion, but at 
last gave his sanction. A treaty was accord- 
ingly drawu up by Hastings, fixing the duty 
at nine per cent, on all articles ; and Mr., 
Vansittart returned to Calcutta in January, 
1763. On arriving at bis seat of governm^^. 
he found the English in great commotion, de- 
nouncing all that he and Hastings had per-, 
formed. The council passed a resolution that, 
the trenty was uuU, and thattkej woffid pay^ 
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no duties except 2J per cent on salt, as 
a compliment to the soubahdar. They also 
resolved that their agents should no longer 
be amenable to the native tribunals, but that 
the native officers and traders should be 
amenable to the English agents in the nearest 
factory. The spirit and procedure of the 
council was, in various respects, unjust and 
fraudulent; but they complained that the go- 
vernor had made concessions not demanded 
by justice, and which were injurious to their 
interests. They considered that the various 
firmans of the Mogul entitled them to a free 
trade in the provinces, although the soubah- 
dars and nabobs, where the English forces 
were weak, had withheld the privilege, and 
imposed duties contrary to it. Neither Mr. 
Vansittart nor Mr. Hastings gave, on that 
occasion, satisfactory replies to these allega- 
tions, which were supported by able argu- 
ments on the part of several members, espe- 
cially Mr. Hayes.* 

Meer Jafficr, then resident at Calcutta, 
authorized the governor's opponents in the 
council to state that his interpretation of fir- 
mans and treaties accorded with theirs. This 
was said by him to inflame the dispute with 
Meer Cossim, for his own purposes, for he had 
never acted upon his own interpretation when 
he had the opportunity; and when his in- 
trigues issued in his being once more pro- 
moted to the sumnid, he wras as eager as 
Meer Cossim had been to exclude the English 
from the country trade, or to levy duties 
when that could not be effected. The result 
of the disapproval of the governor’s treaty 
and correspondence with the soubahdar was 
to render all accommodation impossible, and 
to throw the whole of Bengal into a state of 
alarm. The soubahdar’s servants were lying, 
fraudulent, and tyrannical wherever the Eng- 
lish were weak ; the conduct of 4he English 
was similar, and thus a sort of civil war be- 
tween both was maintained, before any appeal 
to arms was made by their governments. 

A faithful historian can scarcely have a 
more painful task than to wade through the 
voluminous correspondence carded on be- 
tween Mr. Vansittart and his officers, and 
between him and the soubahdar, or, as Mr. 
Vansittart, in his correspondence, always 
called him, the nabob. Still more painful is 
it to peruse the voluminous debates and 
minutes of the council of Calcutta upon the 
subjects of this correspondence, and the com- 
plaints and recriminations of the officers of 
the company, and those of the soubahdar. So 
ffiscreditable was the conduct of |he English 
in Bengal during the year 1788, tl^t it leaves 
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a lasting stain upon the name of our country. 
The soubahdar, by vigorous eflbrts, succeeded 
at last in suppressing violent and fraudulent 
conduct on the part of his own servants, as 
far as, perhaps, any governor, British or na- 
tive, has ever succeeded in doing in that 
country. Notwithstanding his exactions on 
coming to the throne, the firmness and equity 
of his administration were soon felt every- 
where among his own people, and, whatever 
were his faults at first, he redeemed them by 
the most sedulous care, to leave the dishonest 
English no pretexts for plunder or war. All 
his fidelity, activity, and intelligence, did not 
avail him. Mr. Vansittart was well satisfied 
with his conduct, but the governor obtained 
no support in the council, except from Mr. 
Hastings, whose conduct was humane, just, 
and honourable in these transactions. The 
English gradually threw off all disguise, re- 
fused to pay the revenues sanctioned by the 
treaty, plundered the native cultivators and 
merchants, beat, and often murdered the na- 
tive officers of justice, police, and revenue ; 
insulted, and defied the person of the soubah- 
dar openly, and regulated their whole conduct 
as if the council and its agents were a ban- 
ditti organized under the pretence of trade. 
The plunder thus accumulated was not passed 
to the account of the company, whose zealous 
I servants the perpetrators professed to be, but 
was grasped for their private advantage, 
while the company's affairs were wholly ne- 
glected, and heavy expenses incurred in its 
name. Mr. Vansittart being always in a mi- 
nority, himself and Hastings being alone on 
the side of treaty and integrity, he was 
obliged to write letters to the nabob in the 
name of the council, of which he and Hastings 
totally disapproved. The following specimens 
of the correspondence will enlighten the 
reader as to the character of the English 
at that period. They are written by the 
nabob (properly soubahdar) to Mr. Vansittart, 
as governor, containing extracts from the 
correspondence of the latter to which they 
were in reply. They disclose a dignity, 
mingled with despair and indignation, on the 
part of the soubahdar, which gave to his pro- 
tests and complaints a tone and manner that 
commanded the sympathy of the governor 
and of Mr. Hastings. 

Copy of a LeUer from the Nabob to the 
Governor. Dated March 5, 1768. 

I have had the pleaiare duly to receive three of your 
favours, dated the 7th and 8th of Shaaban, and under- 
stand the particulars meationed in them. 

At a tune when this governnent was loaded with a 
balance of revenues due to the Icing, the arrears of the 
troops, and debts owing to the EngKsh, I marched out of . 
Bengal, and repaired to the eitreinitjr of the provioce of 
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Bduur, in ord«r to lettle tbete matinv. That coimi^ 
being ikua without a ruler, every viHam and district 
beeame ruined by the oppressions of the English agents 
and gomastahs, an entire stop was put to coUectinff the 
revenues, and the merchants, and tne poor, and all my 
officers, and muttasaddees of the public and private re- 
eeipts of custom, were distressed, and deprive of their 
daily bread ; and I am asuffecer in the revenues due to my 
administration, by near a crore of rupees. I have in the 
meanwlule ma^ continual complaints and representations 
cf this iopnstice, and informed yon particuUurly and cir- 
cumatantially of all matters : nevertheless, you have been 
pleased to observe that my officers are to blame. 

When you favoured me with a visit at Mongheer, I 
laid before you all my concerns. You were very earnest 
in settling all dispntes between my government, and the 
English company and gentlemen, a^ their gomastahs : 
and yon in some measure comforted me, and persuaded 
me that " from that time business would be carried on in 
a proper manner, and my government neither injured, 
oppressed, or damaged.” Afterwards, on your return to 
Calcutta, contrary to your agreement with me, you de- 
tached forces, to carry on the business of the company 
and English gentlemen by compulsion, and to beat and 
chastise my officers, if they offers to speak a word. For 
these three years 1 have not got a single rupee, nor a 
thousand rupees ;*nor one piece, nor ten pieces of cloth ; 
nor a bundle of broad doth, nor ten bnnmes ; nor a pair 
of scissors, nor so much as a clasp-knife, from the Engiiah 
gentlemen, or their gomastahs ; at the same time, they 
have hj violence levied fines and penalties, and sums for 
losses in their trade, on my officers, and still continue to 
levy them ; and if any of my officers refuses to submit to 
this, they pour a storm of complaints on his head. 

Latdy you have repeatedly ordered me ”to let the 
business of the company, and the English gentlemen, and 
their gomastahs, go on as was customary heretofore in the 
different parts of the provinces of Bengal and Bahar ; to 
suffer the money and bullion of your ffictories to be coined 
into siccas in my mints; and to have the wicket and in- 
trenchments in the city of Patna opened.” 1 not having 
it in my power to refuse, have given you the free use of 
my mint, and directed the wicket to be opened, and a stop 
to be pot to collecting customs upon traffic in the commo- 
dities of my country, from all merchants, pykars, and 
dilolls, in the provinces of Bahar and Bepgal ; and 1 have 
had all gauts and chokcy8,.both in the city and country 
round imout, entirely removed. 

All these my losses are owing entirely to the favour 
and indulgence of.the conncil ; because that my being like 
the nabob Meer Jafficr indebted to his nujesty, and em- 
barrassed by my troops, and reduced to his situation, is 
what thev approve of. However, I can never approve of 
my people and merchants being distressed, my country 
oppressed, myself despised, and subjected to daily insults, 
and my officers and servants ill-treated. 1 have therefore 
chosen to give up all those points to you. Now 1 am in 
expectation of your answer, to inform me if my life is 
safe ; or if there is anything else to be done P 


From the Nabob to the Governor. 
March 6, 1763. 


Dated 


Your friendly letter, dated the 8tb of Shaaban, is ar- 
rived, and I am happy with the news of your welfare. 

You write that the opinion of the eouncil is as follows: 
— '* Th^ are all very desirous of assisting and supporting 
me in my government, but eannot boar vrith patience, 
that my officers should impede or damage their commerce ; 
that the report of your setting up another nabob is the 
weak insinuation of designing men ; that the resolution 
lA the board Is, to make su^ an agreement^Jn pursuance 
of the royal firman, and the rules of equity, m may leave 
VOL Jl. 


no room fur dispute in futnrob between my officers and 
their gomastahs?^ How can I bring mysdf firmly to 
credit this, since Mr. Ellis is one of the council, who, for 
these two years past, has been endeavouring all in his 
power to hurt my affsira, and make me appear little in 
the eyes of the world; nay, is at this time taking pains 
daily to involve me in trouble, parading his oompanies of 
sep^s to provoke me ; and omitting no opportunity of 
depreciating me botji in this my own country, and to 
Sunq-ad-Dowlah, and other great men at court, sending 
all whatever he can devise to my discredit, by means of 
Sbitabroy, to Surgj-ad-Dowlah, &»., and saying also what- 
ever comes uppermost in his mind to my prejudice in 
public assemblies? 

In regard to what you write concerning the royal 
finnan, and your having in view the preparation of another 
treaty ; when you Ihvoured me with your oompany at 
Mongheer, I told you frequently, that ** the power of your 
people was ^reat, but I had little to oppose it. I desired 
you to consider, nor entertain the notion, that any agree* 
ment would be binding with people aecnatomed to acts of 
oppression.” Is not this an instance of oppression, that 
the saltpetre farms, which I have allowed unto yon gentle- 
men, upon the produce of which you used to pay formerly 
three, and three and half rupees per maund, you now 
forcibly hold at one and three-fourth of a rupee, pluDderiD<r 
and injuring my people ? In this manner my country Is 
to go to ruin, ana I may uot utter a word. Besides all 
this, you write, that it is my own officers who create these 
disturbances, exercise oppression, and iujure the saltpetre 
farm. This being the cm, how can any treaty stand 
good between us? And how can it take effect, if such 
oppression continues? Besides, u you have dispatched 
the eom|)any’s troops to chastise my officers, if they but 
murmur at these evils, why need you trouble younelves 
to make any other treaty? In my service, there it not 
one who can prejudice me against vou in any affisir. 
Under you there is Mr. Ellis, who fails not to prejudice 
you with evil insinnations against me, as you must see 
and be sensible, though you connive at it, and say nothing 
on the subject ; but you are pleued to think (I do know 
upon what grounds) that I have evil-minded peo]^ in 
my service. 

I am at a loss how to act under these censure^ and 
must own myself insufficient, if regulationB of this nature 
take place. Be pleased, therefore, to set me free from 
the uneasiness of such an administration ; and act up a 
person for conducting it, whom the council may better 
approve. 

Full well I know, that they will both condemn me, and 
injure your good name, and bring this about at last. Vhy 
do th^ wait for a cha^ against me ? It is not the part 
of honest men, to bring an uigust charge against any one, 
with a view to compass other designs; it is better that 
you do it at this time. 


Copy of a Letter from the Nabob to the 
Governor. Darted March 14, 1763. 

It has been owing solely to the friendship and regard 
which 1 bear to you, that I have hitherto constantly 
borne in m^ mind the marks of your favour ; and, for 
the friendship and kindness which yon have shown to 
me, I have put up with ever y t h ing until now that my 
pai^nee is quite exhausted. Whatever is to be.done, do 
yon, sir, do it yourself; why should you canse my au- 
thority to be insulted, and mv honour iiguied, by your 
servants, and people of low emuraeter? One man may 
easily continue in friendship, to one man; but to be 
dependent upon ten people, is beyond the power of 
man. 

1 have, in no wise, been deficient in the obeervanee of 
the treaties which you made with me, but, from the be- 
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ginning* Imm acrapnloittly complied with all mj ograe- 
menta. 

At thia time, that you ha?e been pleated to write to 
me to keep open the wicket, and intrenchmeut in the 
city of Patna, and for trade to go on as uanal, I paid all 
due respect to your letter, and immediately complied with 
its contents. 1 had sent for 'Mohammed Allee Aig from 
Dacca, and I was on my way from Patna towards Bi^ 
mahl, and had reached Barr, when Mr. Ellis sent three 
companies of sepoys, with two guns, in order to sorround 
my fortress of IVu^ej^r, besides other companies towards 
Dnrbnnga, Mow, Teegra, Sirear bamm, Tekarry, and 
other districts in different parts of the province, by which 
my affairs have been so much hurt, that an entire stop is 
pnt to the collection of my nvennes. 

I knew not in what light to consider all these dia- 
tnrbanees, plunderings, and ravages s so, upon information I 
of this news, J dispatelMd Mohammed Ameen Oawn, one 
of my jemmatdars, towards Tai^oor, that he might in- 
quire particnlady, and bring me intelligence of the cause 
of so much disorder. He had not reached the place, 
before the eempanies above-mentioned had taken hold of 
Acbur AUee, Naib of Sheer Zaman, my anmil at Taaje- 
poor, and carried him away to Patna. . My jemmatdar 
wrote me these particulars ; in answer to which, I sent 
him orders to bring your gomastah, residing at the factory 
of Taigepoor, to me, that I might inquire of him, why 
my aumU had been seised and carried away. 

When Mohammed Ameer Cawn drew nigh to the fac- 
tory, yonr aepeya there, by order of the nmastah, fired 
upon him without challenging him. My jemmatdar, 
having no other resource, made nse of the force that he 
had, seised yonr gomastah, and brongdt him to me. J 
examined into this affair .in the best manner, and then 
dismissed yonr gomastah. I found from him, that my 
anmil was by no means in fault ; but Ellis, having fixed 
the blame of all these tumulte and disorders upon my 
anmila, under pretence of the saltpetre, merely from bia 
own hatred to me, and violence ^ temper, baa created 
these disturbances, and perseveres in them.* You wrote 
me heretofore, that by keeping the wicket in the dty of 
Patna shut, a report would in al] probability prevail 
amongst the people, that the company and 1 were at 
variauoe. Ellia for two years past has been making all 
these distnrbanoes, in -order to demean me, and injure my 
affairs. Ought 1 not to be informed, how I am to con- 
sider these proceedings, and wbat ia the reason of them? 
You are my friends, bound to free me from all these in- 
sults, which I never can bear with. Since the said gentle- 
man has proceeded to ads of violence against my officers, 
should my officers, for -the sake of their ctagractm, stand 
upon the defensive, you are not to reproach me with it ; 
bat if you are inclin^ to allow of Mr. Ellis’s aotiona, yon 
will do well to give the oonntry to him, that yon and I 
may be freed from the vexations of it ; for I am convineed, I 
that the council will not put an end to these disputes. | 

I have halted here at &rr two days, on account of this | 
nffiiir ; to-morrow I shall maroh towards Mongheer. 

The eoubahdar, in order to deal justly with 
his own people, and, as he hoped, remove all 
complaints on the'^rt of the firitisli, ordered 
the entire remiBsion of duties upon the inland 
trade to English and native merchants alike. 
This threw the English into a state of panic 
and rage. They declared it was rotnous to 
their trade, and meant by tbe sonbabdar to be 
BO. That be had no right, without permission 
of the emperor, to remit the duties levied upon 
the native merchants, and no right to levy 
any diiti« npanihe English. This amounted 
to a demmA Itft trade of the 


Boubahdar’s dominions ; and as the East India 
Company did not profit at all by the inland 
trade, the demand was in favour of the com- 
pany’s servants, by those servants to be en- 
forced at the expense of the company. It is 
difficult to conceive a more entire blindness 
to justice. Yet the council, without shame, 
inveighed against the governor and Mr, 
Hastings, because they pointed out the ab- 
surdity of such claims, and the monstrous 
oppression of enforcing a monopoly of trade 
against the soubabdar’s own subjects in his 
own dominions. 

Meantime, violence and outrage on the 
part of the English increased, and nothing 
was left for Meer Gossim and his servants but 
to oppose violence by authority, and force by 
force. Whatever the bad conduct of the 
English, more especially of their chief officers, 
and the majority by whom the governor was 
opposed in council, the policy of many of the 
Boubahdar's chief officers was aggravating 
and unjust. As illustrating this, a single 
case may be named. At Luckypoor, one 
Mohammed Gazy had been employed in the 
service of the English factory. To punish 
this person for his attachment to the English, 
and probably also with the view of insulting 
the English themselves, the soubahdar’s 
officer, Byed Buddul Cawn, placed a guard 
upon his house. Mr. Middleton, chief of the 
factory, remonstrated upon the oppression 
thus practised upon a person whose only 
offence was his intimate service with the 
English. The native officer refused to re- 
lease the person so flagrantly wronged, and 
pleaded that his doing so would be against 
superior orders — those of Mohammed Allee, 
who had offered many provocations to the 
English, and always managed badly his part 
in those disputes when the English were the 
aggressors. The council ordered Mr. Mid- 
dleton to cause Syed Buddul Oawn to he 
seized and sent a prisoner to Calcutta, where 
he arrived the latter end of Maroh, 1763. 
He exculpated himself when before the board, 
by producing the orders on which he had 
acted. Mohammed Alice’s letter was of such 
a nature as left no doubt of his desire to bring 
matters to an extremity. Whether this arose 
from some interested speculation, or from the 
vanity which led the native chiefs, notwith- 
standing innumerable defeats, to believe that 
they could contend with the English, his 
motives were sufficiently powerful to induce 
him to defy the eompany end impose upon 
the Boubahdar by giving him false informa- 
tion. That this was the true state of the 
caeei, the orders issued by him to .Byed 
BudM Cuim euffieiently prove. TSioy wove 
in the following terms : — 
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IVom Mohcmmeir AUee to Sjftd Bvddvl 
ijawn. 


Your agreeable letter is arrived. I fullj undentand 
the particulars oDutaiued therein, and from the hkrecrra 
likewise, I teamed the aocoant of the villaaies of the 
English in Liickypoor. 1 have written pressingly to Aga 
Mohammed Nizam, and Samadan, and Aumnr &ng, and 
Jungnl Sing, to repair all of them with their people unto 
yon. I have also sent perwannahs, , with the utmost 
dispatdi, unto the zemindiars of Bilwat, Baboopoor, &c., 
and 1 have taken engagements from every semindaris 
yaked, about Luckypoor, that their masters, the zemin- 
dars, will attend upon yon, and act as yon shdl direct 
them. It behoves you, with the utmost dispatch, to re- 
pair thither immediately, and blockade the passages for 
going in and coming out on all sidesof Luckypoor; and place 
strong sentinels, that no person whatever may pass or re- 
pass to and from Luckypoor, and that asoul does not escape. 
Of those who claim the English protection, and make use 
of their name, take two or three and crucify them, and 
seize their houses and effects. Lay hold of their wives 
and children, and send them straightway to me. Be sure 
not to fail in this respect, his ezedlency having honoured 
me with his orders to this purpose, as you must be in- 
formed from the copy of the governor’s engagement, and 
of his excellency’s perwannah, in consequence, which 1 
heretofore sent you ; and do not entertain the least dif- 
fidence. Regard this my short letter in the li^t of a 
thousand letters, and act accordingly. Moreover, let 
guards be placed to keep a good look-out about Lucky- 
poor, and the parts adjacent, until the nabob’s orders 
arrive, when they will proceed to act as I shall write to 
yon. At present surround it on all sides, and keep a 
constant watch. 

You will take extraordinary good care of the Europeans 
at Luckypoor, that they get no intelligence from any of 
their dependents, either by land or water; and for se- 
curity you will send two hundred men, with a commander 
whom you can rely upon, and direct them, above dl things, 
to be ready for action both night and day. 

The oonsequenoes of such proceedings were 
thus noticed by Mr. Vansittart himself, in the 
expo»4 of his motives and conduct in these 
affairs, afterwards given by him : — Such a 
declaration of his inveteracy to the English, 
as was expressed in these letters of Mohammed 
AUee’s, and the many instances which he had 
given of it throughout his whole conduct, from 
his first appointment, justly excited the indig- 
nation of the whole board. The most violent 
readily seized this occasion, to infer a ffxed 
resolution in the nabob to break with us; 
and that the appointment of such a man as 
Mohammed Allee, with such extraordinary 
powers, and his conduct In the execution of 
them, were only in consequence of that reso- 
lution. It was, therefore, warmly urged to 
prevent the nabob’s designs, by declaring im- 
mediate war againet him. This aenthnent, 
however, wm opposed by a iDaj(»ity of the 
board, who judged it most proper, in the pre- 
sent drcuniBtanees, to regard die Insults as 
proceeding perscmally from Mohammed Aliee, 
and to chastise hhn it ourselveb ; since die 
nabob, to whom we had repeatedly 'complained 
against Um, had Utherto aftitded va no ire- 


dress ; and that the chief and council at Dacca 
should be ordered to seize, and send him down 
prisoner to Calcutta. In this alternative 1 
easily joined, as well in the hopes of yet pre- 
venting a ruinqps and unjustifiable war, as 
from the conviction of the violent and incen- 
diary spirit of Mohammed Allee; who, if 
suffered to act longer with impunity, I saw 
would put it out of my power, or even of the 
nabob's, to preserve peace between us. It is 
true, that the nabob, in answer to the demand 
of the board for his dismission, declared that 
he had removed him from lus employment, 
and summoned him to his presence ; but as he 
still continued at Dacca, and the nabob had 
always endeavoured to vindicate hii^condact, 
it was much to be feared that be would not 
only escape the punishment he deserved, but 
perhaps be continued in his authority, and 
have his hands strengthened with such fresh 
powers, as might make it dangerous to attempt 
afterwards to call him to an account. The 
nabob's behaviour upon tliis occasion may he 
easily accounted for, from the precarious situ- 
ation in which he stood with the English. 
When 1 was with him at Mongheer, he assured 
me that if the complaints which were then 
alleged against Mohammed Allee, upon in- 
quiry, proved true, he would both dismiss 
him from his service, and severely punish him. 
The same assurance he gave me with respect 
to Sheer Allee, the fougedar of Poorneea, who 
had been guilty of the like enmity and mis- 
behaviour to the English dependents in that 
district ; and it is very probable that he was 
sincere in this declaration at that time, since 
his interest was most materially concerned in 
removing every cause of disagreement from 
between us. But when he perceived the 
strong opposition, formed against him by the 
general assembly of the council, and that the 
design of his enemies was levelled openly 
against his person and government, it is not 
to be wondered at, that he should be cautious 
of depriving himself of the assistance of per- 
sons the most capable of serving him^ and on 
whose zeal he had so much reason to depend 
in case of a rupture with the English. In a 
word, it appears from the pabob's whole be- 
haviour, from the time that the general council 
was assemUed, that he believed his own ruin 
to be the object of that assembly; and every 
step taken by the board served but to confirm 
him idle more strongly in that fatal persuasion. 
Fatal I call it, since, with such a mnt^ dis- 
trust, every aocident, however triflidg, waa 
easily cenatrued into an intentional act of hos- 
tility ; and even the necessary jffeoautions of 
self-dsISence served but to make the breach 
^separable. I believe it will be needless to 
point out instances of the effects of these pre- 
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poBseBBions, amongBt the many which occur 
in the minutee of the council, and the nabob’s 
letters which I have already inserted. To 
the latter I shall add one, as it shows how 
easily the nabob was led away by every 
groundless report, and how naturally his 
apprehensions disposed him to co-operate 
with the very measures which tended to an 
open rupture.”* 

A deputation was sent by the council from 
Calcutta to wait upon the soubahdar, and 
come, if possible, to a mutual understanding. 
His highness declined receiving the deputa- 
tion, unless the council recalled the troops 
which h^ alleged had been marching from 
various directions towards his capital. At 
that time, Mr. Vansittart declared not a 
soldier had moved from his quarters. The 
soubahdar had been inspired by his officers, 
who vainly supposed that by a vigorous effort 
the English authority might be shaken off. 
This they were the more readily led to believe, 
because it w'as supposed by them that the 
sepoys in the English service were disloyal, 
and that the people were so exasperated by 
the bad conduct of the company’s servants, 
that they were ripe for insurrection. 

While the soubahdar was giving implicit 
credit to every story to the disparagement of 
the English, the latter, Mr. Vansittart de- 
clared, were quite as credulous. Even the 
council believed representations made to them 
that the soubahdar had issued orders for all 
the mulberry-trees to be cut down, in order 
to destroy the silk trade ; and for all the cot- 
ton plants to be uprooted, in order to destroy 
the trade in white cloths. This belief was 
grounded upon the supposition, that as the 
English refused to pay duties except on salt, 
the trade with them was valueless to his 
highness, and no motive for desiring their 
presence in India any longer;, remained. 
The governor treated those rumours as idle 
and absurd, but the council resolved to act 
upon them, and to adopt violent measures, 
which the governor could only restrain to a 
certain degree by his authority. The whole 
behaviour of the council in these matters 
appears upon the evidence of the minutes in 
council to be what the governor described it, 
scandalous and indecent.” In fact, the in- 
terest of the company, national honour, the 
faith of treaties, were all lost sight of in order 
to accomplish what the grasping avarice of 
the n^^ority of the council desired. One 
thing^nly may be alleged as plausible in 
behalf of the* majority of the council. The 
resident himself (Mr. Vansittart).,traded on 
is private account, and the council believed 
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that in matters of revenue the soubahdar 
favoured him, and therefore it was his private 
interest that the company and individual 
members of council should be subject to duties 
from which he, by private management, was 
able to have himself exempted. The president 
solemnly denied the truth of these imputa- 
tions. There were various circumstances 
which, at all events, naturally led the council 
to suspect that the private interests of the 
governor were adverse to those of the council. 

Mainly, by the governor’s influence, the 
soubahdar consented to receive the deputa- 
tion from the council, notwithstanding his 
previous refusals. He, however, intimated 
plainly his opinion that the interview could 
result in no good, as it would be impossible 
for him to exercise any authority as soubahdar 
of Bengal while the company treated his 
orders with contempt, and plundered and ill- 
used his people as they pleased. Ilia high- 
ness could see nothing to negotiate about, 
for he declared that the English had not 
left him anything worth the trouble. If they 
wished to seize upon what belonged to some 
one else, they had better do so without a 
deputation to him; or, if the appearance of 
negotiation was a formality necessary to 
English measures, he thought they might 
find somebody else with whom to go through 
that form, and spare him the torment. Such 
was the reasoning of his highness, . and the 
bitter irony it contained vexed the English 
excessively. The nabob, however, met the 
deputation; but, meanwhile, Ellis, the chief 
of the English factory at Patna, and the other 
agents of the company there, did everything 
in their power to bring on a war for their 
ojvn private objects, so that the interview 
began under most inauspicious circumstances. 
The deputation conducted itself haughtily; 
the soubahdar petulantly. His highness 
equivocated and evaded, and it afterwards 
appeared that he preferred the chances of* 
war to compliance with the demands made 
to him. The deputation effected nothing. 
They showed no disposition to concede any- 
thing to conciliate the nizam, as he liked to 
call himself, and his exasperation was in- 
creased by their visit. While they were yet 
at the court of the soubahdar, some boats 
with arms arrived on their way to Patna for 
the use of the English troops there. These 
were seized, and his highness refused to re- 
lease them, grounding his refusal on the 
alleged belief that the arms and ammunition 
were intended to enable the gairison near 
Patna to attack that city. He ako refused a 
new demand, that an English agent should 
reside permanently at his durbar, to prevent 
disputes from arising for the future. The 
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grand point of difference was the demand of 
the English that no native merchant should 
be exempted from heavy duties, while they 
should be exempt from imposts of every kind 
except such as they chose to grant. 

It soon became evident that the soubahdar 
had been quietly, but vigorously, making pre- 
parations for war, but had resolved not to 
begin the conflict; his purpose being to enter 
upon hostilities as soon as he was attacked. 
The council eagerly seized the occasion 
presented by the irritated and ill-advised con- 
duct of the soubahdar, to force matters to an 
extreme pass. The governor disapproved of 
these proceedings, but did not display either 
the wisdom or decision requisite for coun- 
teracting them. Warren Hastings alone with- 
stood the self-assertion, insolence, and aggran- 
dizement of the council. At every meeting 
he was eloquent on the side of moderation 
and justice, and his protests against the folly 
and tyranny of the council are masterpieces 
of Indian policy and statesmanship. While 
yet the deputation remained at the court of 
the soubahdar, he began to offer a series of 
vindictive provocations which could not fail 
to issue in w^ar. His chokies” insulted the 
deputation of council. Bodies of horse were 
thrown out for the purpose of intercepting 
their departure, and finally the sepoys in the 
English service were tampered with by the 
soubahdar's agents, until they deserted by hun- 
dreds ; and the native officers, so much relied 
upon by the English of that day, were amongst 
the first who yielded to seduction. This last 
circumstance compelled the English at once to 
take measures which the soubahdar considered 
as nearly tantamount to a declaration of hosti- 
lities. Ho demanded that the English Iroops 
should bo removed from Patna to Calcutta, 
or to his own immediate neighbourhood, and 
informed the deputation that peace or war 
depended upon compliance with that demand. 
It became obvious that he had never seriously 
intended to negotiate on the subject of the 
duties, and that his compliant policy was 
merely to gain time to secure his military 
position and ally to himself the talookdars 
and zemindars of his pwn and contiguous ter- 
ritories. His next step was to seize Mr. Hay, 
as security for certain monies which he in- 
sisted the English possessed, but which be- 
longed to him. After this, he proposed in a 
letter to the governor, that if Mr. Ellis were 
removed from the chiefship of the factory at 
Patna, he would negotiate. Before the go- 
vernor would introduce the subject to the 
council, Mr. Ellis commenced hostilities, and 
soon after the chiefs of other English Vic- 
tories adopted aggressive measures, on the 
plea of necessity. It was now plain that 


war had begun. Mr. Ellis, the chief at Patna, 
backed by the majority of the council at iDal- 
cutta, had begun it. The next step was to de- 
pose Meer Cossim by order of council, and pro- 
claim another soubahdar in his room. The 
choice of the council fell upon their old friend 
and enemy, Meer Jaffier. The whole council 
favoured this action, except the governor and 
Mr. Hastings. Advices arrived from Mr. 
Amyatt from Mongheer, where the soubahdar 
was, that an Armenian general had marched 
at the head of a strong reinforcement of 
" horse, foot, and cannon," to Patna, and that 
“ the Armenians solely managed the soubahdar, 
and urged the disputes." Mr. Amyatt left 
the court of the soubahdar under passport, 
and advised the council of his arrival at 
Sootee en route for Calcutta, where he was 
daily expected. Soon after a letter reached 
the governor from Gossimbazar, informing 
the council that as Mr. Amyatt was passing 
the city of Moorshedabad, he was attacked by 
the soubahdar's forces and killed, with several 
other gentlemen ; his escort having been made 
prisoners. The day after this intelligence 
was received, some servants and soldiers who 
had escaped during the skirmish of Moor- 
shedabad arrived at Calcutta. They brought 
the information that the English at Patna had 
begun the war, and the attack on Mr. Amyatt 
at hloorshehabad %vas in reprisal. The coun- 
cil at once, July||^h, 1763, nominated Meer 
Jaffier to the souDahdarship, declaring war 
against Meer Cossim. 

On the 8th of July, a letter from Meer 
Cossim confirmed the rumours of active hosti- 
lities at Patna. On the 24th of June, the 
English suddenly attacked the city of Patna 
at night, and took it by surprise. As soon 
as the capture was made, a plunder of the 
city commenced, and so great was the disorder 
of the British, that a small body of the sou- 
bahdar's troops entered the city at noon next 
day and retook it, putting the plunderers to 
the sword. The gentlemen of the factory, 
with the scattered remains of the army, retired 
across the river, and were all destroyed or 
captured. The letter of the soubahdar was 
one of sneering irony, in which he makes the 
defeat of the violent gang of robbers who 
managed the affairs of the company at Patna, 
a ground for demanding the restitution of all 
the lands of the soubahdarree surrendered by 
him to the company on his accession to power. 
His highness conceived himself to be strong 
enough to make any demands, as the force at 
Patna constituted the chief English garrison 
of Bengal, and formed a considerable portion of 
the whole of the English army in that presi- 
dency. 

The following extract from the letter of the 
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^ acvubahdar showad how hopeless it would have 
been to maiutaiu any further relations with 
him: — 

Cofy of a Letter from the Nahoh Coeeim 

Alice Cawn to the Governor. Dated June 

28, 1763. 

In mj heart 1 believed Mr. SUia to be my inveterate 
enemy, but from his actions, I now find he was inwardly 
my friend, as appears by this step, which he has added to 
the others. IdKe a nif^t robber, he assaulted the Kella 
of .Patna; robbed and plaiidered< the basar, and all the 
merchants and inhabitants of the city, ravaging and slay- 
ing from the morning to the third pahr (afternoon). 
'When I requested of you two oi three hundred muskets 
laden in boats, you would not consent to it. This unhappy 
man, in consequence of his inward (Hendahip,’*' favoui^ 
me, in this firay and-dauglito, with all the miukets and 
cannon of his army, and is himself relieved and eased 
from his burthen. Since it was never my desire to injure 
the affairs of the company, whatever loss may have been 
occasioned by this unhappy man to myself, in this tumult, 

1 pass over : but yon, gentlemen, must answer for any 
i^ury which the company's affiiirs have suffered ; and 
since you have unjustly and cruelly ravaged the city, and 
destroyed the people, and plundered effects to the value 
of lacs of rup^ ; it becomes the justice of the com- 
pany to make reparation to the poor, as formerly was 
cbne for Calcutta. You, gentlemen, are wonderftil friends; 
having made a treaty, to which yon pledged the name of 
Jesus Christ, yon took from me a country to pay the ex- 
penses of your army, with the condition, that your troops 
should always attend me, and promote my affairs. In 
cflbct, yon mp np a force for my destruction ; since 
from their hand, sndi events have proceeded, I am en- 
tirely of opinion, that the company should favour me iu 
causing to be delivered to me thejuts for three years of my 
country. Besides this, for the Wences and oppressions 
exercis^ by the Euglish gomastahs for several years past, 
in the territories of the Nizamut, and the large sums ex- 
torted, and the losses occasioned by them, it is proper and 
just that the company make restitution at this time. This 
IS all the trouble you need take ; iu the same manner as 
yon took Burdwan aftd the other lands, you must favour 
me in resigning them. 

Mr. VaDsittart observes in bis narrative, 
that ** This was followed by a note from the 
gentlemen at Gossimbazar, dated ,the night of 
the 4th of July, informing us, that the factory 
was* surrounded by a numerous force, and 
that they expected an attack the next morn- 

IDg. 

Mr. Hastings had been so disgusted with 
the trickery,. selftshnesB, and injustice of the 
council, that he had resolved to resign his high 
and honourable place as a member of council. 
His patriotism, however, became influenced by 
wbat he called ** the unparalleled acts of bar- 
barity and treachery** with which, on the part 
of the nabob, the war had opened ; and he re- 
solved to give his energies to carry the conflict 
to a successful issue. It is surprising that Mr. 
Hastings should consider the acts of Meer 
Cossim, however barbarous aadr treacherous, 
unparalleled in Indian warfare; they were 

* This language ia used lareastioaUy, and betrays tbe 
intesse bittemesa of .the ismbabdar. 
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simply in character with Mohammedan usages 
in war in India and everywhere else. Meer 
Jafiier left Calcutta on the 11th of July, 
1763, to join the army. The detachment he 
accompanied was commanded by Major Wil- 
liams. On the 19th, the soubahdar's army 
engaged the British, for the purpose of de- 
fending the Fort of Kutwal, which, it was 
supposed, might be best defended iu the open 
field. The troops of highness were de- 

feated, and Kutwal was abandoned. On the 
26th the British stormed the lines of Moote- 
gil, and captured Moorshedabad ; about fifty 
pieces of cannon were among the trophies. 
On the 2nd of August a perilous exploit was 
performed by the English. They crossed a 
dangerous ravine defended by strong outposts 
of the enemy. These outposts were driven 
back, and the British, advancing, found the 
grand army of the soubahdar drawn up in 
line of battle upon the plains of Geriah, near 
Sootce. The British attacked with their 
usual spirit, and the enemy resisted with un- 
usual obstinacy. For a time the battle ap- 
peared to be equal. In a desperate charge 
by the Bengalees, the English line was 
broken, and some of their cannon captured. 
The liajah Shitabroy distinguished himself 
with his accustomed galiuntry on the side of 
the English, encouraging tho native troops 
in their service. The British having re- 
covered tho temporary reverse, which had 
nearly cost them the loss of the day, they re- 
newed their assaults with persevering valour, 
until at last the exhausted enemy fled, leav- 
ing the field cohered with their slain, and all 
their cannon and baggage as prizes to the 
victors. An immediate result of the victory 
was the capture of a hundred and fifty boats 
frei^ted with grain and rice. 

Tbe soubahdar's forces continued their dis- 
orderly flight to OuhtanuUa, a fort between 
the river and a chain of hills. This place 
was defended by an intrenchment, upon 
which were mounted a hundred pieces &f can- 
non. The ditch was more than fifty feet wide, 
of considerable depth, and full of water. In 
front was a quagmire. The only ground 
upon which an assaulting force could ap- 
proach was near the river, for the space of 
ono hundred yards. The English there 
planted batteries and raised works, with the 
most studied appearance of conducting a re- 
gular system of approaches. The object of 
these proceedings was to draw off the enemy’s 
attention from the real plan of attack. On 
tbe 6th of September a fire was opened from 
the false attack, and such demonstrations made 
as drew away a large body of the Iwsieged to 
that quarter; while tbe English ik another 
direction began the assault There were 
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troopa enough in that quarter to make an 
obstinate defence ; and only after a furious 
and sanguinary contest were the English 
masters of the fort and all its appurtenances 
of war. 

The British havemadefew conquests in India 
so creditable to their arms*. Their entire force 
scarcely exceeded three thousand ; the enemy 
were many times that number, and the Eng- 
lish officers compute^ them at sixty thousand. 
The English having secured the place, ad- 
vanced to Mongheer. After every victory, 
they obtained some native adherents to their 
standard, as they professed to fight for the 
restoration of a former sovereign, who, 
although not popular, had adherents. 

Meer Oossim fled, leaving a garrison to 
defend his capital. Here he proved himself 
to be as bloody-minded as his predecessors, 
and as Mohammedan rulers generally are. 
He put to death several of his own relations, 
who, he supposed, might be made instruments 
in the hands of the English in consolidating 
a| rival authority. Kamnarain was drowned 
with a bag of sand round his neck. 

As the soubahdar fled to Patna, his thirst 
for blood increased. The two bankers, Set 
or Seit, the richest men in Indio, were both 
murdered in a manner horribly vindictive. 
His vengeance pursued their dead bodies, 
which were given to wild beasts and birds 
of prey, lest their friends should raise for 
them a funeral pyre, after the manner of the 
Hindoos. When the English army advanced, 
their bones were found in a retired apartment 
of a house, where they had been secreted by 
some of their co-religionists. 

The English conquered Mongheer, but not 
until a practicable breach was made. The war 
under Adams had been conducted humanely. 
After the victory at Oodwa Nulla, in which 
the abettors o6*the soubahdar were so sig- 
nally defeated, one thousand prisoners were 
made, among whom were many Mohammedan 
gentlemen, officers in the army of his high- 
ness. The whole of these Adams generously 
released. 

On the 9th of September, as the major ad- 
vanced to Patna, the soubahdar wrote to him 
thence, threatening to kill all the English who 
had fallen into his hands, if the major did not 
abandon the war. That officer replied that 
the war must bo carried on whatever were 
the consequences, and that it rested with his 
highness whether it should be waged hu- 
manely or become a war of sanguinary repri- 
sals. The governor wrote to the same effect, 
but neither the mild remonstrance of thf| latter 
nor the threats of the command|f^r had any 
weight with Cossim. He ordered all the pri- 
aoners in his power to be massacred. Ellis, 


by whom the war had been provoked, and 
wha signally merited retribution, with four- 
teen of the company's civil and military ser- 
vants, various other gentlemen, and a hun- 
dred private men, were murdered. On a 
previous page the gallantry of Dr. Fullerton 
was recorded. This officer was the only 
person who escaped the massacre. He saw 
Meer Cossim immediately afterwards, and he 
wrote to the board a letter, from which the 
following is an extract: — ^'^Mr. Ellis, with 
the rest of tlie gentlemen, were inhumanly 
butchered by Shimroo,* who came that even- 
ing to the place with two companies (he had 
the day before sent for all the knives and 
forks from the gentlemen) ; he sarrounded the 
house with his people, and went into a little 
outer square, and sent for Messrs. Ellis, Uay,f 
and Lushington, and with them came six 
other gentlemen, who were all terribly mangled, 
and cut to pieces, and their bodies thrown 
into a well in the square, and it filled up ; 
then the sepoys were sent into tlie large 
square, and fired on the gentlemen tliere, and, 
rushing upon theft), cut them into pieces, in 
the most inhnman manner, and they were 
thrown into another large well, which was 
likewise filled up. On the 7th, the nabob 
sent for me, and told me to get myself in 
readiness to go to Oalcutta, for that though 
he had been unlucky in the war (which he 
asserted with greiit warmth, had not been of' 
his seeking, nor had he been the aggressor, 
reproaching the English with want of fidelity, 
and breach of treaty), yet he said, he had still 
hopes of an accommodation; he asked me 
what I thought of it. I told him, I made no 
doubt of it When some of his people, who 
were present, mentioned the affiiir of Mr. 
Amyatt’s death; he declared that he had 
never given any orders for killing Mr. Am- 
yatt ; but, after receiving advice of Mr. Ellis’s 
having attacked Patna, he had ordered all 
his servants to take and*imprison all the Eng- 
lish in the provinces, wherever they could find 
them ; he likewise added, that if a treaty was 
not set afoot, he would bring the king, the 
Mahrattas, and Abdallees, against us, and so 
ruin our trade, Ac. He had finished his 
letters, and ordered boats, and a guard to 
conduct me ; when, upon the advice of some 
of liis people, he stopped me, and fiaid there 
was no occasion for me to go. After his send- 
ing for me at first, he ordered the sepoys, in 

* A FreDokmin in Meer Cossim’s service. Hii 
Inghoese had engaged with the English to keep no French 
in his service. 

t This gentleman had been one of the depatstion ftwa 
the oonncil ; his detention and murder was an act of bar- 
barons perfidy ; which classes the name of Meer Coadm 
with Sanj<ad-Dowlah, Meeran, and othera of the most 
bloody and berhsrons MohammediB ntes ih India. 
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ivhoBo chnrge I was, to go to their quarters ; 
two moguls, and twelve liircarras to attend 
mo, but to let me go about the city where I 
pleased. 1 then applied for liberty to stay at 
the Dutch factory, which was granted. I 
applied to Mehdee Allee Khan, for his interest 
in behlilf. of the gentlemen in the Ghelston, 
who were seven in number, and were not 
killed till the 11th of October ; but when he 
was petitioned about them, he gave no answer ; 
but still sent orders to Shimroo, Xo cut them 
off'. I likewise applied to Allee Ibrahim 
Oawn. who interceded for them ; but he gave 
him no answer either, though I was present 
when Ibrahim Cawn petitioned for them. On 
the 14th of October, on the approach of our 
army, Cossim Allee decamped with his troops 
ill great confusion, and marched as far as 
Fulwarree, five coss to the westward of the 
city. The hircarras that were with me, hav- 
ing no orders about me, I gave them some 
money, which made them pretty easy. On 
the 25th, after giving money to a jemautdar, 
that had the guard to the westward of the 
Dutch factory, by the rivet aide, I set out in 
a small pulwar, and got safe to the boats, under 
command of Captain Wedderburn, that were 
lying opposite to the city, on the other side of 
the river, and at eleven o*clock that night 
arrived at the army, under the command of 
Maior Adams, lying at Jonsy." 

Of course nothing can be written in extenu- 
ation of this foul and wholesale murder, re- 
sembling so much the sanguinary horrors of 
Cawnpore, when, in 1857, the Nana Sahib 
committed a similar massacre ; but the sou- 
bahdar had much to provoke revenge. His 
hoarded wrongs found an escape w^hen the 
very persons who were the chief instruments 
in inflicting them were in his power. He well 
knew that through his enemy the Rajah Shita- 
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broy, Mr. Ellis, and Major Camac, without 
the knowledge of the governor, had carried on 
secret correspondence with the emperor, and 
his vizier, with the object of the soubahdar’s 
dethrpnement. For this purpose Ellis’s com- 
plainto of fictitious grievances were made to 
the council ; and temptations Trere created by 
him for the soubahdar, or his officers, to do 
some precipitate acts which would necessitate 
war. It is difficult nol^ to believe that Ellis 
and others, his equals in rank, were bribed by 
the Nabob of Oude, to bring about, if possible, 
a rupture between the English and the sou- 
bahdar, that the latter might be committed to 
hostilities, and some members of the house of 
Delhi, or the vizier himself, be enabled, 
through the turmoil, to reach the musnid. 
He was, at all events, anxious for his own 
purposes, both to weaken the power of the 
English and keep the soubahdarree of Bengal 
disturbed. Mr. Ellis, and his confederates in 
intrigue, had known this well, but all con- 
siderations seemed to be lost sight of by them, 
except the accumulation of money by what- 
ever means. 

Patna was stormed on the 6th of November, 
and the war against Meer Oossim was prose- 
cuted with renewed ardour. The British, 
under Major Adams, met with their usual suc- 
cess. In five mouths, after the formal com- 
mencement of hostilities, Meer Cossim was 
driven beyond the Caramnassa. The loss of 
the British in accomplishing this success was 
very small, except at the massacre at Patna. 
Several gallant officers, however, fell in diffe- 
rent places, and the senior member of council, 
Mr. Amyatt, perished at Moorshedabad, as 
already related, with several other civilians of 
position. Meer Cossim, accompanied by the 
odious Shimroo, sought the protection of the 
Nabob of Oude. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

WAR WITH THE NABOB OP OUBB-RUTN OF MEER COSSIM— DEATH OP MEER JAFPIER— THE 
ENGLISH PLACE NUTUM-AD-DOWLAH UPON THE MUSNID OP BENGAL— HUMILIATION 
OF NUNDCOOMAR, THE MINISTER OP JAFFIER-DISORGANIZATION OP ENGLISH AFFAIRS 
IN BENGAL— CORRUPT PRACTICES OP THE COUNCIL— APPOINTMENT OF CUVB AS 
GOVERNOR— NEW SETTLEMENT OF AFFAIRS IN BENGAL. 

Meer Jaffier was now once more upon the demands which had been previously made 
musnid of the soubahdarree. It is important upon Meer Cossim. At heart the former ap- 
to review the terms upon which he was rein- proved the policy of the latter. Meer Jaffier 
stated. Before he left Calcutta to join the regarded the conduct of the English through- 
army, upon which devolved the task of ex- out as unjust, and contrary to the treaty, 
pclling his son-in-law, and efxalting him- After all bis intrigues with the council, he 
self, considerable negotiations were necessary betrayed no eagerness to reach the throne of 
to induce comply with some of the which his relative was so soon to be deprived 
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The council, presaed by the exigencies of the 
cruis, gave way to his demands, and n treaty 
was finally made. As this formed the basis of 
the relations of the English to the soubahdar 
of Bengal, so long as such an officer was per- 
mitted to exist, it will throw light upon the 
future proceedings of both parties on the part 
of the company. 

We engage to reinstate the nabob Meer Mohammed 
Jaffler Cawn in the soubahdatree of the provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, by the deposal of Meer Mo- 
hamiiied Cosaim Cawn ; and the effects, treasure, jewds, 
&c., belonging to Meer Mohammed Cossim Cawn, which 
shall fall into our hands, shall be ddivered up to the 
nabob afore-uamed. 

On the part of the Nahoh. 

First, That the treaty which I formerly concluded with 
the company, upon my accession to the nizamut, engaging 
to regard the honour and reputation of the company, their 
governor, and council, as my owiT, granting perwannahs 
for the currency of the company’s trade, the same treaty 
1 now confirm and ratify. 

Secondly, I do grant and confirm to the company, for 
defraying the expenses of their troops, the chuclas of 
Biirdwan, Midnapoor, and Chittagong, which were before 
ccdi'd for the same purpose. 

Thirdly, I do ratify and confirm to the English the 
privilege granted them by their firman, and several hus- 
bnlhookums, of carrying on their trade by means of their 
own dustucks, free from all duties, taxes, and impositions, 
in all parts of the country, excepting the article of salt, 
on which a duty of two and a half per cent, is to be levied 
on the Eowana or Hoogly market price. 

Fourthly, 1 give to the company half the saltpetxe 
which is produced in the countiy of ^oonieen, which 
their gomastahs shall send to Calcutta , the other half 
shall be collected by my fougedar, for the use of my 
offices ; and 1 will suffer no other person to make pur- 
chases of this article in that country. 

Fifthly, In the chucla of Silhet, for the apace of five 
years, commencing with the Beng^ year 1170, my fou- 
gedar, and the company’s gomastah, shall jointly prqiarc 
chuaam, of which each shall defray half the expenses; 
and half the chunam so made shall be given to the com- 
pany, and the other half shall be for my use. 

Sixthly, 1 will maintain twelve thousand horse and 
twelve thousand foot in the three provinces ; and if there 
should bo occasion for more, the number shall be in- 
creased proportionably to the emergency. Besides these, 
the force of the English company shall always attend me 
when they are wanted. 

Seventhly, lYhercver 1 shall fix my court, either at 
Moorshedabad or elsewhere, I will advise the goveruor 
and council: and whatever number of English forces I 
may have occasion for, in the management of my affairs, 

1 will demand them, and they shall be allowed me ; and 
un English gentleman shall reside with me, to transact oU j 
afiatrs between me and the company ; and a person shall 
also reside on my part at Calcutta, to negotiate with the 
gevernor and council. 

Eighthly, The late perwanuah issued by Cossim AUee 
Cawn, granting to all merchants the exemption of all 
duties, for the space of two years, shall be reversed and 
called in, and the duties coUected as before. 

Ninthly, I will cause the rupees coined in Calcutta to 
pass in every respect equal to the aioeaa of Moorshedabad, 
without any faction of batta; and w^soev^r s^ de- 
mimd batta shall be pnnished. 

Ixnthly, I will give thirty lacs of rupees to defray all 
the expenses and loss accruing to the company from the 
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I war and stoppage of their investment ; and I will reim- 
burse to all private persons the amount of all such loasei, 
I proved before the governor and council, as they may aus- 
I tain in their trade in the country : if I should not be able 
to discharge this in ready money, I will give assignments 
of land for the amount. 

Eleventhly, I will confirm and renew the treaty which 
I formerly made with the Dutch. 

Twelfthly, If the French come into the cponti^, I will 
.not allow them to erect any fortifications, maintain forces, 
or hold lands, zemindarrees, &c., but they shall pay tribute, 
and carry on their trade os in former times. 

TLirteeiithly, Some regulations shall be hereafter settled 
between us, for deciding all disputes which may arise 
between the English agents and gomastahs in the different 
parts of the country, and my officers. 

In testimony whereof, we the said governor and council 
have set our hands, and affixed the seal of the company 
to one part hereof ; and the nabob afore-named hath art 
his hand and aeal to another part hereof; which were 
mutually done and interchanged at Fort William, the 10th 
day of July, 1764. 

Henut Vansittaht, Wahren Hastings, 
.loiiN Carnac, Bandolph Mauriot, 

William Billers, lluoii Watts. 

John Cartier, 

Demands made on the part of the Nahoh 
Meer Jaffier^to the Governor and Council , 
at the time of signing the Treaty. 

First, I formerly acquainted the company with the 
particulars of my own aimirs, and received from them re- 
peated letters of encouragement with presents. I now 
make this request, that you will write in a proper manner 
to the company, and also to the King of England, the 
particulars of our friendship and union ; and procure for 
me writings of encouragement, that my mind may be as- 
sured from that quarter, that no breach may ever happen 
between me and the English ; and that every governor 
and councillor, and chief, who are here, or may hereafter 
come, may be well disposed and attached to me. 

Secondly, Since all the English gentlemen, assured of 
my friendly disposition to the company, confirm me in 
the nizamut ; I request, that to whatever 1 may at any 
time write, they will give their credit and assent, nor 
regard the stories of designing men to my prejudice, that 
all my affairs may go on with success, and no occasioh 
may arise for jealousy or ill-will between us. 

Thirdly, Let no protection be given, by any of the 
English gentlemen, to any of my dependents who may fiy 
for shelter to Calcutta, or other of your districts ; but let 
them be delivered up to me on deuiaud. I shall strictly 
enjoin all my fougedars and aumils, on all accounts to 
afford assistance and countenance to such of the gomastaba 
of the company as attend to the lawful trade of their fac- 
tories : and if any of the said gomastahs shall act other- 
wise, let them be checked in such a manner as may be an 
example to others. ^ 

Fourthly, From the neighbourhood of Calcutta to 
Hoogly, and mauy of the perganahs, bordering upon 
each other, it happens, that, on complaints being made, 
people go against the talookdars, reiats, and tenants of 
my towns, to the prejudice of the business of the circar ; 
wWefore, let strict orders be ^ven, that no peons be sent 
from Calcutta on the compliant of any one, upon mjr 
talookdars or tenants j but on snch occasions, let appli- 
cation bo made to me, or the naib of the fongedarree of 
Hoogly, that the country may bo subject to no loss or 
devastation. And if any of the merchants and traders 
which belonged to the bnxbunder and azirngunge, and 
have settled in Crteutta, should be deiirous of retoming 
I to Hoogly, aud carrying on their business there as for- 
merly, let no one moleet them. Chandemagore, and the 

Q Q 
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F^eh fSustory, wm presented to me by Colonel Clive, and 
given by me in ehaige to Ameer Beg Cawn. For this 
reason, let strict orders be given, that no English gentle- 
men exercise any anthority therein, but that it remain as 
formerly, under the jurisdiction of my people. 

Fifthly, Whenever 1 may demand any forces from the 
governor and council for my assistance, let them be im- 
mediately sent to me, and no demand made on me for 
their expenses. 

The demands of the nabob Shigaaool Moolh Hissam, 
0 Dowla Meer Mohammed Jaffier Cawn Behader 
Mohabut Jung, written in five articles. We the 
president and council of the English company do 
agree, and set our hands to, in Fort William, the 
10th of July, 1763. 

* Signed, &c. 

Mr. Vansittart, as governor, carried ont the 
policy of the committee. That policy, although 
successful, brought several members of their 
own body to a miserable end, and involved 
their chief partizans in similar destruction. 
Mr. Vansittart resolved to leave Bengal, but 
was detained by the dangerous intrigues of 
Meer Cossim beyond its borders, and the 
desire of the council that he should remain 
until the province was settled down in orderly 
government and external peace. When Meer 
Cossim crossed the Caramnassa, the emperor 
and his vizier were encamped near Allahabad. 
Thither the expelled viceroy repaired, and 
was ostentatiously received. He importuned 
his majesty to make war upon the English, 
but the vizier did not immediately act upon 
such counsel. Tic then begged the vizier 
himself, ns Nabob of Oude, to make a grand 
effort for the expulsion of the English. His 
highness excused himself on the ground of 
disturbances in Bundclcund. Meer Cossim 
adroitly offered to put them down. His offer 
was accepted, and he was more fortunate than 
in his war with the English. So pleased was 
the nabob with the courage and energy of the 
exiled prince, that he agreed to march upon 
Bahar, and endeavour to deprive the English 
of that province. Meanwhile, the emperor 
and vizier pretended to the English that Meer 
Cossim should be formally stripped of his 
power by an imperial decree, and his person 
surrendered to the governor of Bengal. The 
English, doubtful of the good faith of the 
native princes, marched troops to the banks of 
the Caramnassa. Several complications arose 
of a seridns nature to frustrate their military 
plans. Major Adams resigned liis command, 
and soon after died. Major (late Captain) 
Eoiox was compelled also to resign by ill 
health. Major Oamae at last was placed in 
charge of the army. The sepoys, who had 
for sokne time shown a mutinous spirit on 
occasions when their grievaneos were ima- 
ginary, or if real, before there was time for 
their InveBtigatioii and redress, deserted in 
and Camac absent. 
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great numbers to the enemy, and had the 
cause of the Nabob of Onde^ore at heart 
than those whose salt they eat. Open dis- 
obedience of orders was common on the part 
of those who did not desert. This caused ex- 
treme trepidation at Calcutta, and means were 
taken to soothe the irritation of the hireling 
soldiery. There were, however, a number of 
French deserters in the English pay, and 
these fomented the disturbance, so as almost 
to destroy the British sepoy contingent. It 
was found that Meer Jaffier was as much dis- 
inclined to go to war for English purposes as 
Meer Cossim himself could have been, and 
was in fact a less manageable instrument 
against foreign aggression. Major Carnac 
was ordered by the council to cross the Caram- 
nassa and attack the enemy ; but with his 
disaffected French ^and sepoys, he could net 
pursue a bold policy, and therefore acted only 
upon the defensive, which tended to dis- 
hearten such of the sepoys as remained obe- 
dient, who had been accustomed to see the 
English strike boldly for power. At length 
Carnac retreated to Patna. The enemy fol- 
lowed, and on the 13th of May, 1764, attacked 
the British. A long conflict ensued, and at the 
close of day the enemy was repulsed. The 
emperor offered to negotiate on the basis of 
Meer Jaffier’s surrender of Bahar. The 
English not only refused, but demanded that 
Meer Cossim should be given up, the French 
(or Swiss as he was supposed by some to be) 
murderer Shimroo, and the sepoy deserters. 
Nothing came of these mutual demands. 
Major Carnac menacing the enemy's flank, he 
precipitately retired into Oude. 

The council at Calcutta, mischievous and 
incompetent as ever, censured Major Carnac 
because he did not lead the army, which had 
fought so well on the 13th of May, into the 
enemy's territory. That experienced com- 
mander declared that only by expedients and 
extraordinary vigilance could disaffection in 
his ranks be subdued, and had he led his army 
into Oude it would have disbanded. The 
fact was, the Mohammedan sepoys regarded 
both the Emperor and Nabob of Oude with 
a religious reverence, which made them un- 
willing to fight against them; yet, on the 
day of battle, the egprit de corps common to 
soldiers kept them in action until victory was 
obtained : many who fought well deserted 
after. Major Carnac was unjustly and un- 
wisely superseded, and the command given to 
Major Munro. Happily this officer was com- 
petent to the duty imposed upon him, but it 
might have been otherwise, and the injustice 
to Major *Camac, like other acts of the council, 
might have been followed by a speedy retri- 
bution. Major Munro fonnd the whole of the 
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native force at Patna mutinous. The major 
adopted the policy of his predecessor, by first 
endeavouring to subdue the mutinous state of 
his own forces before attacking those of the 
enemy. The day he assumed the command, 
a battalion of sepoys with their arms and ac- 
coutrements set out to join the enemy. One 
hundred Europeans, a company of sepoys, 
whose officers reported them trustw^orthy, and 
two field-pieces were sent in pursuit of the 
deserters. They were overtaken by night 
while asleep, and not having placed sentinels, 
were surprised, disarmed, and taken prisoners. 
Fifty were selected for execution, and were 
blown away from guns. This deprives them 
of caste, and is regarded as a most severe 
punishment. The native troops in garrison 
refused to allow more than four of the men to 
bo executed, but Munro loaded his guns with 
grape, drew’ up his Europeans in the intervals 
between his ordnance, and commanded the 
sepoys to ground their arms ; the whole party 
originally sentenced were executed, and the 
mutiny was completely quelled. Thus early 
in the history of our occupation of India was 
mutiny displayed, and thus early was it shown 
by a man of vigour how to suppress it. 

On the 15th of September, active opera- 
tions commenced. The enemy disputed the 
passage of the Soam, but were dispersed in 
a masterly manner by Major Champion, an 
officer acting under Munro. At Cuxar, 
Major Munro came up with the enemy in 
full force. A grand battle w'as fought, and a 
glorious victory obtained by the British. As 
the enemy retreated, a small river, the pas- 
sage of w'hich >vas covered by a bridge^of 
boats, lay in the line of march. Before tne 
rear of his army had crossed, the vizier de- 
stroyed the bridge and sacrificed two thousand 
of his men. Munro's opinion of this act was 
afterwards given in the following terms: — 
“The best piece of generalship Sujah-ad- 
Dowlah showed that day ; because, if 1 had 
crossed the rivulet with the army, I would 
either have taken or drowned his whole army 
in the Caramnassa, and come up with his 
treasure and jewels and Cossim Ali Khan’s 
jewels, which, I was informed, amounted to 
between two and three millions.”* Besides 
those lost in the river, the battle of Buxar 
cost the imperial army two thousand men left 
dead upon the field of battle, many wounded 
prisoners, and one hundred and thirty-three 
pieces of cannon. The strength of the army 
was variously estimated from forty to sixty 
thousand men. The British numbered 7772 
men, of whom more than eight hundred were 
placed hors de combat. The English acted 
with compassion to the wounded. On the 
* Evidence qf Major Munro, Mret 


day after the battle, the major received a 
letter from the emperor congratulating him 
on his victory, declaring that the vizier held 
him in constraint, and imploring the major to 
lend him his assistance. Great was the as- 
tonishment of the British commander at the 
receipt of such a communication. Munro 
marched towards Benares ; the emperor 
marched in the same direction. He found 
means to communicate with the English 
commander, offering to depose the Nabob of 
Oude and confer his territory upon the Eng- 
lish, if the latter would only assist him against 
the nabob, who, as his vizier, had the real 
direction of affairs. He craved an interview. 
The major received from Calcutta directions 
favourable to the emperor, and avoided any 
molestation of his own personal guards. Meer 
Cossim was also anxious to escape the vizier, 
who demanded payment of subsidy, and also 
the emperor’s tribute, neither of which the 
ex-soubahdar could pay. To convince his 
inexorable persecutor of this, he laid by his 
state and assumed the garb and mode of life 
of a Mohammedan devotee. As this was a 
reflection upon the hospitality of a Moham- 
medan prince, the vizier besought Meer Cossim 
to re-assume his princely style. Meanwhile, 
the troops which had follow^cd the fortunes of 
the latter became clamorous for pay, and his 
highness parted with his hoarded gold for the 
purpose, but resolved to get rid of an army 
which could be of no use to him. Shimroo, the 
French or Swiss mercenary, who had been 
the executioner at the massacre at Patna, 
headed the rioters. This general and the 
troops went over to the vizier, taking their 
arms and artillery with them. Thornton re- 
presents this transfer as having taken place 
before the battle of Buxar ; other writers de- 
scribe it as one of the consequences of that 
battle. 

The vizier deliberately plundered the un- 
fortunate Cossim of all his valuables, except 
some jewels which he secreted, and sent by a 
trusty servant into the llohilla country. Thus 
one Mohammedan prince was ever ready to 
rob and oppress another, while perpetually 
uniting ki prayers and denunoiations against 
the infidel. The vizier refused to fulfil his 
promise of giving up Meer Cossim to the Eng- 
lish. When Major Munro reached Benares, an 
agent of the virtual governor of the Delhi 
empire waited upon the English officer, and 
opened fresh negotiations. He refused, in 
his employer’s name, to deliver up Mew 
Cossim, Shimroo, or any of the fugitives, bat 
offered to make peace and indemnify the 
English for the losses they had susUined, 
and for the expenses of the war. Munro 
refused. Subsequently, the vizier offered to 
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connive at Meer Cossim’s escapo from his 
own custody, in such a way as that the Eng- 
lish might make sure of catching him. He 
also offered to have Shimroo assassinated at 
an entertainment; but would not surrender 
him, it being contrary to the Koran. His 
excellency had no objection to a foul and 
sanguinary act of treachery, provided it was 
not brought under any especial prohibition of 
Mohammedan casuistry — exemplifying the 
way in which Mohammedanism hardened the 
heart, and prepared the hands for murder, 
while it made hypocrites and fanatics of its 
professors. 

It was found impossible to make terms, and 
active hostilities were again renewed. The 
English laid unsuccessful siege to Ohum- 
iiughur ; but no battle of consequence oc- 
curred, and Major Munro resigned his com- 
mand, and quitted India. Meanwhile, the 
occupation of the musnid of Bengal by Meer 
Jafiier was not productive of satisfaction to 
those who placed him there. He sent to 
Calcutta complaints, similar to those with 
which Meer Oossim had tormented the coun- 
cil ; and the same sort of contests between 
the officers of the soubahdar and of the com- 
pany continued. Meer Jaffier protested that 
it was impossible to govern Bengal while the 
English asserted rights and privileges sub- 
versive of all native government. The dis- 
putes with his highness were terminated by 
his death, which took place in February, 
1765. 

There were two competitors for the vacant 
government ; the second son of the deceased 
prince, named Nujum-ad-Dowlah, and the 
infant son of the deceased Meeran. The 
English recognised Nujum-ad-Do>vlah, al- 
though they had very little coniidence in 
either his integrity or ability. They there- j 
fore took measures to insure their power, 
and, if possible, secure peace, in connection 
with the accession of the new sovereign. 
One of their methods for accomplishing these 
objects, was to take upon them the defence of 
the three provinces, on condition of the new 
soubahdar paying five lacs of rupees per 
mensem for the support of the army thus 
employed. Meer Jaffier had done this for 
several months previous to his death; but 
tlie English desired to have a public sanction 
connected with its future performance. The 
next (^ire was to obtain proper persons for 
the management of the chief offices of 
state. This created difficulty. Meer Jaf- 
iier had been singularly attached to a man 
named Nnndcoomar, a most treacherous 
enemy to the English. To him, well know- 
ing that fact, Meer Jaffier had confided the 
chief monogemient of his affairs. Mr. Yon- I 


sittart opposed the elevation of this man by 
Meer Jaffier, but the latter made it a iine 
qud non to his own acceptance of power, at 
a moment when the English were glad to 
obtain some influential prince to set up in 
opposition to Meer Gossim. The governor 
and council deemed it expedient to yield; 
but the governor's misgivings were powerful 
as to the probable result. 

The remarks of Mr. Vansittart, when he 
reluctantly gave his consent to the exaltation 
of Nundcoomar, were as follow: — “As to 
Hundcoomar, ho had hitherto made himself 
remarkable for nothing but a seditious and 
treacherous disposition, which had led him 
to perpetrate the most atrocious acts against 
our government, having been detected and 
convicted by the voice of the whole board, in 
encouraging and assisting onr enemies iii 
their designs against Bengal; taking the op- 
portunity of the indulgence granted him, of 
living in Calcutta, under the company's pro- 
tection, to make himself the channel for 
carrying on a correspondence between the 
Governor of Pondicherry, and the shali-zada, 
then at war with us. During the soubahdar- 
ship of Jaffier Alleo Cawn, he had dis- 
tinguished himself by fomenting quarrels 
betw^een him and the presidency. After 
the promotion of Gossim Alice Cawn, he 
became as active, but with greater success, 
in inventing plots, and raising jealousies 
against him. This gave him an ascendancy 
over some of the members of the board, and 
made him a party object ; by which, and an 
unparalleled perseverance, he was enabled to 
set the whole community in a flame. Such 
wa^ the man whom the nabob chose for the 
administration of his affairs, and whose ex- 
altation to this rank, he made a condition of 
his acceptance of the soubahdarship." 

It was doubtless because Nnndcoomar was 
likely to work skilfully in undermining the 
English that he was such a favourite with 
Meer Jaffier, who, at heart, hated them, and 
desired to have appropriate instruments at 
hand should opportunity for their expulsion 
ever arise. 

During the second government of Meer 
Jaffier various circumstances occurred to in- 
crease the suspicions Avhich the English en- 
tertained of his chief advice, and they resolved 
that this man should not stand near the throne 
of Nujum-ad-DowIah. They accordingly se- 
lected Mahomed Reza Khan for the post of 
chief minister to the new soubahdar. Nund- 
coomar's talents for intrigue were immediately 
set to work. He, unknow*n to the English, 
opened communications with the court of 
Delhi, and obtained thence a sumnid for the 
new soubahdar, before the English had com- 
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pleted their arrangements; thus making it ap- 
pear that his highness ascended the throne not 
by English power or influence, but through the 
grace of the emperor ; this was a means in the 
eyes of the multitude of depriving the English 
of the prestige they were so ambitious to 
maintain. After various skilful and successful 
mancBUvres, this gifted but vicious man was 
imablc to do more than thwart somewhat the 
designs of the English, who ultimately carried 
all their arrangements into effect. The coun- 
cil succeeded in gaining considerable power 
in the appointment of revenue officers, and 
thus hoped to guard against the quarrels, 
which during successive reigns had disturbed 
the peace of Bengal. Concerning these ar- 
rangements and others into which the English 
afterwards entered, a distinguished historian* 
of British empire in India thus writes: — ‘‘All 
these arrangements may fairly be supposed 
to have had their origin in an honest zeal 
for the benefit of the company by whose ser- 
vants they were made, and of the country to 
which they belonged. The same favourable 
view cannot be taken of their conduct in 
another instance. They renewed with Nu- 
jum-ad-Dowlah the agreement contained in 
the last treaty made with his father for con- 
tinuing to the English the privilege of carry- 
ing on the inland trade free from duties, 
excepting the two and a half per cent, paid 
on salt. Not only was this unreasonable and 
unjust in itself, but it was in direct contra- 
vention of positive orders from the company 
at home. The court of directors, by letters 
dated 8th February, 17G4, had required the 
inland trade to be discontinued. The couit of 
proprietors shortly afterwards, recommended 
a reconsideration of the subject, with a view 
to its regulation in such a manner as should 
‘prevent all further disputes between the 
Boubahdar and the company.’ The court of 
directors accordingly, in a letter dated let 
June, 1704, desired the council of FortWilliam 
to form, with the approbation of the nabob — 
in the language of the despatch, ‘with his 
free will and consent, and in such a manner 
as not to afford any just grounds of complaint* 
— a proper and equitable plan for carrying 
on the private trade: but it is to be re- 
marked, in giving these directions, the court 
took occasion to express their disapprobation 
of those articles in the treaty with JMeer 
Jaffier which provided for the immunity of 
the company's servants from custom duties 
except on salt, while the general exemption 
granted by Meer Cossim was to be reversed. 
The court write, ‘these are te^ms which 
appear to be so very injurious to the nabob 

• Edward Thornton, Esq. BniUh Empire in India, 
vol. 1 . chap. n. p. 470, &c. 


and to the natives, that they cannot, in the 
very nature of them, tend to anything but the 
producing general heart-burnings and dis- 
affection; and consequently there can be 
little reason to expect the tranquillity in the 
country can be permanent : the orders there- 
fore in our said letter of the 8th of February * 
— the orders directing the entire abandon- 
ment of the inland trade — ‘are to remain in 
force, until a more equitable and satisfactory 
plan can be formed and adopted.' In the 
face of these orders, the council of Calcutta 
inserted in their treaty with Nujiim-ad- 
Dowlah, an article reserving to the servants 
of the company the privilege of continuing 
to trade upon the same terms as had been 
granted by Meet Jaffier — terms which the 
directors declared injurious to both prince and 
people, and incompatible with the tranquillity 
of the country. Well might the authority 
whose orders were thus set at nought, address 
those by whom the new treaty was framed 
and concluded, in language of severe and 
indignant reproof. In expressing their opi- 
nion upon the treaty, the court, after advert- 
ing to this article and to their previous orders, 
say, ‘ we must and do consider what you have 
done as an express breach and violation of 
our orders, and as a determined resolution 
to sacrifice the interests of the company and 
the peace of the country to lucrative and 
selfish views. This unaccountable behaviour 
puts an end to all confidence in those who 
made this treaty.'* 

“ While the private trade was thus secured 
for the benefit of the company’s servants in 
general, those who had been instrumental in 
placing the new nabob on the throne had the 
usual opportunities of promoting their own 
special interests. Presents of large amount 
were tendered, and though for a time the 
members of council displayed a decent coyness, 
they were not unrelenting : as usual on such 
occasions, their scruples gave way before the 
arguments of their tempters. The nabob 
dispensed his wealth with a liberality be- 
coming his rank. The gratitude of Mahomed 
Eeza Khan was manifested by the earnestness 
with which ho pressed a participation in his 
good fortune tipon those who had bestowed 
it on him ; and Juggut Seit,t anxious for the 
support of the British council in aiding his 
influence with the nabob, was ready, in the 
spirit of commercial speculation, to purchase 
it. Mr. Vansittart had retired from the 
government before the death of Meer Jaffier, 
and the chair was occupied by Mr. Spencer, 

• Leiter to Bengal, 19tli of February, 1766. 

t A banker, relative of the two unfortunate, persons 
murdered by Meer Cossim, and successor to t&eir vast 
tro^ aud wealth. 
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a gentleman who, most opportunely for him- 
self, had been brought from Bombay just in 
time to improve his fortune to the extent of 
two lacs of rupees.” 

The members of council obtained large 
sums by these nefarious transactions. While 
these things occurred in Bengal, the war with 
the vizier, as Nabob of Oude, was still waged 
to the advantage of English arms. The un- 
principled members of the council having 
obtained such treasures by the accession 
of the new soubahdar, and feeling them- 
selves secure against anything the deposed 
soubahdar could do, offered to make peace 
with the Nabob of Oude, if ho would, as an 
<xci of justice, execute Mecr Cossim and 
Shimroo. This proposal shocked all who 
heard of it, except those most concerned in 
the infamy. The court of directors in Lon- 
don were aware of the proper conduct of 
Major Munro in refusing to be a party to 
any treacherous act on the part of the nabob 
towards these culprits, and had approved of 
his principles and policy. When they heard 
of this proposal coming from the council, 
they believed, or affected to believe, that the 
council could not have been in earnest, and 
observed, in reply, ‘‘If the law of hospitality 
forbad his delivering them up, surely it 
forbad his murdering them.”* 

Nothing seems to have come of this vile 
project, so worthy of the men who then ruled 
Bengal. The war went on. Chumnugur, 
which bad so long resisted the English, sur- 
rendered in February. Allahabad fell before 
their arms the same month. The emperor, 
who professed to desire the success of the 
British, took up his residence in that imperial 
city. 'The Nabob of Oude fled to his capital, 
but after a short time abandoned Lucknow, 
and sought refuge in Rohilcund. Meer 
OoBsim made his escape, and went in quest of 
his jewels. Shimroo abandoned the vizier 
when his cause was no longer prosperous, nor 
his service profitable. The ultimate fate of 
the nabob trembled in the balance ; but the 
incompetent and unsteady council knew not 
what course to take, and were so occupied 
with their usual occupations of plunder and 
oppression within the limits of Bengal, as to 
have little leisure for great questions beyond 
its confines, which only affected the company 
in whose employment they were, the poor 
people of the country which they oppressed, 
or the honour of their own country, which 
they never consulted. 

&ngal was nearly ruined. Repeated revo- 
lutions had unsettled the minds of men. Trade 
and industry fled afinghted from such a realm 
of conflict The council, and the native rulers, 
* LeUer io lOth of Febmary, 1760. 
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together, had, by their unprincipled ambition, 
turned it into a vast Aceldama. The directors 
in London knew all this, and sought and found 
a remedy. Lord Macaulay thus depicts the 
I state of affairs at this juncture : — ” A great and 
sudden turn in affairs was at hand. Every 
I ship from Bengal had for some time brought 
alarming tidings ; the internal misgovemment 
I of the province had reached such a point that 
I it could go no further. What, indeed, was to 
be expected from a body of public servants, 
exposed to temptation such as that, as Clive 
once said, flesh and blood could not bear it, 
aimed with irresistible power, and responsible 
only to the corrupt, turbulent, distracted, and 
ill-informed company, situated at such a dis- 
tance, that the average interval of sending a 
dispatch, and the receipt of an answer, was 
above a year and a half? Accordingly, 
during the five years which followed the de- 
parture of Clive from Bengal, the misgovern- 
ment of the English was carried to a point 
such as seems hardly compatible with the very 
existence of society. The Roman proconsul, 
who, in a year or two, squeezed out of a 
province the means of rearing marble palaces 
and baths on the shores of Campania, of 
drinking from amber, of feasting on singing 
birds, of exhibiting armies of gladiators, and 
flocks of camel-leopards, — the Spanish vice- 
roy, who, leaving behind him the curses of 
Mexico, or Lima, entered Madrid with a long 
train of gilded coaches, and of sumpter horses, 
trapped and shod with silver, were now out- 
done. Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, 
was not among the vices of the servants of the 
company. But cruelty itself could hardly 
have produced greater evils than sprang from 
their unprincipled eagerness to grow rich. 
They pulled down their creature, Meer Jaflier. 
They set up in his place another nabob named 
Meer Cossim. But Meer Cossim had parts, 
and a will ; and though sufficiently inclined to 
oppress his subjects himself, he could not bear 
to see them ground to the dust by oppressions 
which yielded him no profit ; nay, which de- 
stroyed his revenue in the very source. The 
English accordingly pulled down Meer Cossim 
and set up Meer Jaffier again; and Meer 
Cossim, after revenging himself by a massacre 
surpassing in atrocity that of the Black Hole, 
fled to the dominions of the Nabob of Oude. 
At every one of these revolutions the new 
prince divided among his foreign masters 
whatever could be scraped together in the 
treasury of his fallen predecessor. The im- 
mense population of his dominions was given 
up as a prey to those who had made him a 
6overeign,'‘and could unmake him. The ser- 
vants of the company obtained, not for their 
employers, but for themselves, a monopoly of 
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almost the whole of the internal trade. They 
forced the natives to buy dear and sell cheap. 
They insulted with impunity the tribunals, 
the police, and the fiscal authorities, of the 
country. They covered with their protection 
a set of native dependents who ranged through 
the province spreading ^lesolation and terror 
wherever they appeared. Every servant of 
a British factor was armed with ali the power 
of his master ; and his master was armed with 
all the power of the company. Enormous 
fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at 
Calcutta, while thirty millions of human beings 
were reduced to the extremity of wretched- 
ness. They had been accustomed to live 
under tyranny, but never under tyranny like 
this. They found the little finger of the com- 
pany thicker than the loins of Suraj-ad-Dow- 
lah. Under their old masters they had, at 
least, one resource — when the evil became 
insupportable, the people rose and pulled 
down the government. But the English go- 
vernment was not to be so shaken off. That 
government, oppressive as the most oppressive 
form of barbarian despotism, was strong with 
all the strength of civilization. It resembled 
the government of evil genii, rather than the 
government of human tyrants. Even despair 
could not inspire the soft Bengalee with cou- 
rage to confront men of English breed, the 
hereditary nobility of mankind, whose skill 
and valour had so often triumphed in spite of 
tenfold odds. The unhappy race never at- 
tempted resistance. Sometimes they sub- 
mitted in patient misery. Sometimes they 
fled from the white man os their fathers had 
been used to do from the Mabratta ; and the 
palanquin of the English traveller was often 
carried through silent villages, which ihe re- 
port of his approach had made desolate. The 
foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects 
of hatred to all the neighbouring powers, and 
to all the haughty race presented a dauntless 
front. The English armies, everywhere out- 
numbered, were everywhere victorious. A 
succession of commanders formed in the school 
of Clive, still maintained the fame of our 
country. It was impossible, however, that 
even the military establishments of the country 
should long continue exempt from the vices 
which prevailed in every other part of the 
government. Bapacity, luxury, and the spirit 
of insubordination, spread from the civil ser- 
vice to the officers of the army. The evil con- 
tinued to grow till every mesB-room became 
the seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the 
sepoys could be kept in order only by whole- 
sale executions. At length the state of things 
in Bengal began to excite uneasiness at home. 
The general cry was that Clive, and Clive alone, 
could save the empire which he had founded." 


As the result of the public feeling so strongly 
expressed at home, Clive was appointed go- 
vernor and commander-in-chief of the British 
possessions in Bengal," and he set sail the 
third time for India, arriving at Calcutta in 
May, 1765. Scarcely had he reached the 
seat of his new government when he vigor- 
ously set about the reform of abuses. He 
met the council, and expressed his determina- 
tion to carry out a thorough and searching 
reform. A vague expectation existed among 
them that he would fall in with their views, 
yet rumours had reached them that Clive came 
out for the specific purpose of putting down 
their delinquencies. Johnstone, who was as 
bold as he was hypocritical and venal, 
^'bearded the lion;" but while proceeding 
with his oration, Clive suddenly stopped him, 
and inquired, with his characteristic hauteur 
and decision, if the council intended to ques- 
tion the power of the new government. The 
orator murmured apologies, and the awed and 
baffled conclave of robbers, which were then 
dignified by the name of the council of Bengal, 
remained silent and submissive, each member 
alarmed as to the consequences which might 
ensue to himself if Clive were resisted, or his 
opinion disputed. 

The reader will probably inquire where, 
during the period of the serious transactions 
from the restoration of Meer Jaffier to the 
arrival of Clive as governor, was Warren 
Hastings? — he who so eloquently and pertina- 
ciously asserted the true interests of the 
company, as compatible with the honour of 
England and the rights of the Bengalee. 
His manly protests, and the restraint of his 
influence, were renewed in 1764, w^hen, as 
stated before, h^ returned to England, where 
he resided during the whole of the transac- 
tions which had occurred. His representations 
in England had great weight with the com- 
pany in showing them the true state of mat- 
ters in Bengal, and the importance of a new 
and vigorous government of that presidency. 
Other and important events were destined to 
transpire before Warren Hastings trod again 
the soil of India, and took up his abode once 
more in the city of palaces. 

Clive, having been made an Irish peer 
while in England, entered upon his duties as 
governor and commander-in-chief in Bengal 
with increased dignity, his new rank greatly 
promoting his influence both among his coun- 
trymen and the natives. He had also the 
advantage of being assisted by a body of men 
called the select committee. The person 
among them upon whom he had most reliance 
was General Carnac, the same who, as Majw 
Carnac, had distinguished himself so well in 
Indian worfare. The council regarded the 
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select committee witli great jealousy, but 
Olive overbore insubordination and held on 
his course. 

The first subject of reform was the private 
trade, which he put down. Soon after, a 
complaint from the new nabob against his 
chief minister, that the latter had utterly ex- 
hausted the treasury to bribe or satisfy the 
demands of the council, led to an investigation 
which was marked by many stormy scenes, 
and issued in an exposure of the corruption 
of the council greater than had ever been 
alleged against them, or could have been 
supposed. The total disobedience of the 
company’s orders were proved by these in- 
vestigations to have been as flagrant as the 
corruption which prompted it. 

Sujah-ad-Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, 
having formed an alliance with Mulhar, a 
Mahratta chief, made preparations for re- 
newed hostilities against Bengal. Brigadier- 
general Oarnac made such arrangements as 
prevented the junction of the allied forces, 
and by this means defeated the scheme of the 
alliance. The general fell upon a division of 
the Mahratta army unexpectedly, and cut it 
to pieces. Intimidated by the boldness and 
energy of the exploit, the whole Mahratta 
force retired towards the Jumna, whither 
Oarnac proceeded, attacked, and routed them. 
The Nabob of Oude losing all hope of con- 
tending successfully with the English, threw 
himself upon their generosity. He came over 
for that purpose to the camp of Oarnac. 

Lord Olive quitted Oalcutta on the 24th of 
June, 1765, and proceeded to the north-west, 
in order to negotiate in person wdth the nabob 
and with the emperor. On the IGth of Au- 
gust, at Allahabad, a tre^y w’as signed.^ 
This was the beginning of a connection with 
Oude, which, to the present day, has been 
fruitful of trouble to the Eng^sh. This con- 
nection was forced upon the English by the 
aggressive policy of Sujah-ad-Dowlah. The 
.English then acted in the case of Oude with 
moderation, and since then greater forbear- 
ance has been shown to it than to any of the 
tiibutary native states of India, so long as it 
remained in that category. The nabob re- 
sisted the insertion of any clause in the treaty 
for the introduction of factories” in his do- 
minions, but a stipulation for a right to trade 
wa^ nevertheless, insisted upon. The emperor 
confirmied by treaty all previous privileges pos- 
sessed by the English, granted the company a 
reversionary interest in Lord Clive’s jaghire, 
and conferred upon it- also the dewanee of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. ,,The company 
henceforth held the provinces on a footing su- 
perior to their previous occupancy. The com- 
Printed Treaiiee. 


pany became in fact the soubahdar, while they 
still upheld one nominally invested with the 
office. Previously, the power of the English 
was greater than that of the soubahdars, but 
the latter still held great authority, and a 
direct command over the resources of the 
country, financial and military ; henceforth all 
real power rested with the English. The 
opinions of the select committee on this 
subject were thus expressed in a letter to 
the court of directors: — ‘‘The perpetual 
struggles for superiority between the nabobs 
and your agents, together with the recent 
proofs before us of notorious and avowed 
corruption, have rendered us unanimously of 
opinion, after the most mature deliberation, 
that no other method could be suggested of 
laying the axe to the root of all these evils, 
than that of obtaining the dewanee of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa for the company. By es- 
tablishing the power of the Great Mogul, we 
have likewise established his rights ; and his 
majesty, from principles of gratitude, equity, 
and policy, has thought proper to bestow this 
important employment on the company, the 
nature of which is, the collecting of all the 
revenues, and after defraying the expenses 
of the army, and allowing a sufficient fund 
for the support of the nizamiit, to remit the 
remainder to Delhi, or wherever the king 
shall reside or direct.” 

The directors adopted the view's of the 
select committee, and conveyed their ap- 
proval, with instructions for future policy, in 
the following terms :* — 

“Wo come now to consider the great 
and important affair of the dewanee. When 
we consider that the barrier of the country 
government was entirely broke down, and 
every Englishman throughout the country 
armed with an authority that owned no su- 
perior, and exercising his power to the 
oppression of the helpless native, who knew 
not whom to obey, at such a crisis, we 
cannot hesitate to approve your obtaining 
the dew'anee for the company. 

“ We must now turn our attention to ren- 
der our acquisitions as permanent as human 
wisdom can make them. This permanency, 
we apprehend, can be found only in the sim- 
plicity of the execution. We observe the 
account you give of the office and pow'er of 
the king’s dew'an in former times was — the 
collecting of all the revenues, and after de- 
fraying the expenses of the army, and allow- 
ing a sufficient fund for the support of the 
nizamut, to remit the remainder to Delhi. 
This description of it is not the office we 
wish to execute ; the experience we have 
already had, in the province of Burdwan, 
• Letter to Bengal, 17tli of May. 1766. 
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convinces us how unfit an Englishman is to 
conduct the collection of the revenues, and 
follow the subtle native through all his arts 
to conceal the real value of his country, to 
perplex and to elude the payments. We 
therefore entirely approve of your preserving 
the ancient form of government, in the up- 
holding the dignity of the soubahdar. 

" We conceive the office of dewan should 
be exercised only in superintending the col- 
lection and disposal of the revenues, which 
office, though vested in the company, should 
officially be executed by our resident at the 
durbar, under the control of the governor 
and select committee, the ordinary bounds of 
which control should extend to nothing be- 
yond the superintending the collection of the 
revenues and the receiving the money' from 
the nabob's treasury to that of the dewannah, 
or the company. 

“The resident at the durbar, being con- 
stantly on the spot, cannot be long a stranger 
to any abuses in the government, and is 
always armed with power to remedy them. 
Jt will be his duty to stand between the ad- 
ministration and the encroachments always 
to be apprehended from the agents of the 
company's servants, which must first be 
known to him ; and we rely on his fidelity 
to the company to check all such encroach- 
ments, and to prevent the oppression of the 
natives. We would have his correspondence 
to be carried on with the select committee 
through the channel of the president. He 
should keep a diary of all his transactions. 
His correspondence with the natives must be 
publicly conducted; copies of all his letters 
sent and received be transmitted monthly to 
the presidency, with duplicates and tripli- 
cates, to be transmitted home, in our general 
packet, by every ship.” 

Mr. Auber observes upon the last para- 
graph : — “ This was the introduction of the 
system of recorded check, which has since 
prevailed in conducting the home administra- 
tion of the India government." 

lie formations were as much required in the 
military as in the civil affairs of the presi- 
dency. In attempting to carry out these, 
Ijord Olive met with a more formidable op- 
position than ever from the council. At the 
instigation of a general officer, Sir Robert 
Fletcher, all the officers of the company's 
army conspired to resign their commissions 
on a single day ; so that by depriving the 
army of officers, the governor would be com- 
pelled to submit to their terms. By amazing 
vigour, ability, and resolution, Clive put 
down this mutiny without bloods&ed. Gene- 
ral Fletcher, and some of the chief delin- 
quents, were cashiered; and the rest were 
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pardoned, on profession of repentance, and 
permitted to return to their duty. 

While Olive Avas reducing the army to 
discipline, an opportunity was afforded to 
him of showing his zeal for their welfare. 
A large legacy was left to him by Meer 
Jaffier, consisting of five lacs of rupees. 
Olive made over this sum to the company, 
for the formation of a military fund for in- 
valided officers and soldiers, and their widows. 
The company accepted the trusteeship, and 
passed resolutions complimenting his lord- 
ship's generosity. This act has been cen- 
sured, as contrary to the covenants insisted 
upon by the company with their servants, 
after the government of Mr. Vansittart, that 
no presents were to be received from the na- 
tive governments by any of the company's 
officers. The directors having been assured 
by their legal advisers that the legacy would 
be received by Clive without violating the 
covenants, they passed resolutions of ap- 
proval of his lordship's conduct. Clive dis- 
played all his former activity during his 
government. He visited the upper parts of 
Bengal personally, investigating all the com- 
pany's affairs. 

The health of his lordship began to suffer 
from his exposure to the climate, and tliis 
made him desirous to return. Another mo- 
tive for that wish he confessed to be, that 
having a numerous family, he desired to su- 
perintend the education and conduct of his 
children. His great wealth, which he desired 
to enjoy in England, was probably as influ- 
ential as any other cause of his desire to re- 
turn home. The company sent an express 
overland, by way of Bussorah, to induce him 
to remain another season. He reluctantly 
consented, and devoted his vast energies to 
the great work of consolidating the power of 
the company. 

During Lord Clive's stay in Bahar, while 
investigating the company's affairs there, a 
congress was held at Chupra. His lordship. 
General Carnac, Sujah-ad-Dowlah, the em- 
peror's chief minister, and some Jaut and 
Rohilla chiefs, assembled there. A treaty, 
for mutual security against the Mahrattas, 
was there formed, in case those marauders 
should invade the dominions of any of the 
states united in the alliance. Deputies from 
the Mahratta chiefs also attended at Chupra, 
who made ardent protestations of peace, and 
proved that what had been construed into 
hostile demonstrations was the work of the 
emperor himself, who had foolishly engaged 
them to escort him to Delhi. 

In May, 1766, the soubahdar died. It was 
well that the native government had been re- 
cently placed on a new footing, as already 
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described, for otherwise the death of the 
soubahdar would have caused new intrigues 
and disturbances. Clive concerted with the 
governments of Bombay and Madras such 
operations against the Mahrattas, as would in 
case of fresh invasions from them effectually 
check their power. Clive’s health now seri- 
ously gave way, and ‘his anxiety to return 
home greatly increased. He, however, be- 
lieved that the object for which he had re- 
turned to Bengal had been accomplished, and 
that the consequences of his departure, appre- 
hended by the company would in all proba- 
bility not occur. 

The private trade, which Lord Clive had 
apparently suppressed, was soon after renewed, 
and it is scarcely to his honour that he be- 
came participator in it, realiring large profits, 
which he divided among his relations and 
friends. He justified himself on the ground 
that he personally received no benefit ; but if 
it enabled him to provide for his brother-in- 
law and other adherents, even to his valet, 
the excuse is not valid. 

He quitted Bengal on the 29th of January, 
1767. The career of Clive as a soldier was 
now ended. Even as a statesman he had 
already numbered his days ; for although in 
England he took a large part in parliamentary 
and India-house concerns, and was put upon 
his defence by bitter and powerful enemies, 
so as to compel him to be very active in 
public life, he never again saw India, and 
could only influence affairs there by his 
opinion, given to the directors or to the 
public. Probably the best estimate of his 
character as a soldier and statesman, and of 
his general services in India, ever made, was 
that expressed by Mr. Thornton in the fol- 
lowing passages of his Indian history: — 
** The reader who looks back upon the scenes 
through which he has been conducted, will 
at once perceive that it is on his military 
character that Clive's reputation must rest. 
All the qualities of a soldier wore combined 
in him, and each so admirably proportioned 
to the rest, that none predominated to the 
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detriment of any other. His personal courage 
enabled him to acquire a degree of influence over 
his troops wliich has rarely been equalled, and 
which in India was before his time unknown ; 
and this, united with the cool and consum- 
mate judgment by which his daring energy was 
controlled and regulated, enabled him to effect 
conquests which, if they had taken place in 
remote times, would be regarded as incredible. 
Out of materialB the most unpromising he had 
to create the instruments for effecting these 
conquests, and he achieved his object where 
all men but himself might have despaired. 
No one can dwell upon the more exciting 
portions of his history without catching some 
portion of the ardour which led him through 
these stirring scenes ; no one who loves the 
country for which he fought can recall them 
to memory without mentally breathing honour 
to the name of Clive. In India his fame is 
even greater than at home, and that fame is 
not his merely, it is his country’s. 

** As a statesman, Olive’s vision was clear, 
but not extensive. He could promptly and 
adroitly adapt his policy to the state of things 
which he found existing ; but none of his acts 
display any extraordinary political sagacity. 
Turning from his claims in a field where his 
talents command but a moderate degree of 
respect, and where the means by which he 
I sometimes sought to sei've the state and 
sometimes to promote his own interests give 
rise to a very different feeling, it is due to 
one to whom his country is so deeply indebted, 
to close the narrative of his career by recur- 
ring once more to that part of his character 
which may be contemplated with unmixed 
satisfaction. As a soldier he was pre-emi- 
nently great. With the name of Clive 
commences the flood of glory which has 
rolled on till it has covered the wide face of 
India with memorials of British valour. By 
Clive was formed the base of the column 
which a succession of heroes, well worthy to 
follow in his steps, have carried upward to a 
towering height, and surrounded with trophies 
of honour, rich, brilliant, and countless." 
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CHAPTER LXXVIIL 

AFFAIRS IN BENGAL DURING THE GOVERNMENT OP MR. TBRBLST AND ME. CARTIER— 
ARRIVAL OP WARREN HASTINGS AS GOVERNOR. 


Clivb's last act before his departure from 
Bengal was to continue the select committee, 
the company having empowered him either 
to abolish or continue it as he deemed the 
wiser course. He nominated Mr. Verelst to 
succeed him as governor, assisted by Mr. 
Cartier, Colonel Smith, Mr. Sykes, and Mr. 
Beecher. On the 17th of February, 1767, 
Mr. Verelst took the oath as governor. 
Scarcely had Clive departed when matters 
again fell into the former train of corruption 
and insubordination. Mr. Mill gives the fol- 
lowing picture of the condition of the pro- 
vince: — “For the benefit of certain false 
pretexts which imposed upon nobody, the 
government of the country, as far as regarded 
the protection of the people, was dissolved. 
Neither the nabob nor his officers dared to 
exert any authority against the English, of 
whatsoever injustice and oppression they 
might be guilty. The gomastahs, or Indian 
agents employed by the company’s servants, 
not only practised unbounded tyranny, but, 
overawing the nabob and his highest order, 
converted the tribunals of justice themselves 
into instruments of cruelty, making them 
inflict punishment upon the very wretches 
whom they oppressed, and whose only crime 
was their not submitting with sufficient wil- 
lingness to the insolent rapacity of those 
subordinate tyrants. While the ancient admi- 
nistration of the country was rendered ineffi- 
cient, this suspension of the powers of 
government was supplied by nothing in the 
regulations of the English. Beyond the 
ancient limits of the presidency, the company 
had no legal power over the natives : beyond 
these limits, the English themselves were not 
amenable to the British laws ; and the com- 
pany had no power of coercion except by 
sending persons out of the country ; a remedy 
always inconvenient, and, except for very 
heinous offences, operating too severely upon 
the individual to be willingly applied. The 
natural consequence was, that the crimes of the 
English and their agents were in a great 
measure secured from punishment, and the 
unhappy natives lay prostrate at their feet. 
As the revenue of the government depended 
upon the productive operations of the people ; 
and as a people are productive only in pro- 
portion to the share of their own produce 
which they are^ permitted to enjoy; this 
wretched administration could not fail, in 1 


time, to make itself felt in the company's 
exchequer." ♦ 

Mr. Verelst's administration, and that of' 
Mr. Cartier, by whom he was followed, were 
chiefly occupied by internal arrangemente, 
revenue, and trade.f The Mahrattas did not 
perpetrate their usual raids, and the weak 
soubahdar did not give himself up to political 
intrigue after the fashion of his predecessors.^ 
This period of peace did not bring commer- 
cial prosperity to the company. Their ser- 
vants invented new systems of cheating them, 
and of harassing the people. The company's 
servants still returned rich from Bengal after 
a few years’ service, and the poverty of the 
province itself increased. The condition of 
the company's interests in Bengal was de- 
plorable and disheartening.S While, how- 
ever, Bengal was at peace within its own 
borders, there were causes at work beyond 
its limits, to engage the presidency in the 
work of war. The “Qoorkhas " had invaded 
the territory of the Rajah of Nepau), who was 
friendly, and between whose people and the 
subjects of the soubahdar and the English 
there was trade. He claimed the assistance 
of the soubahdar, and the English united with 
his highness in affording it. The council 
and the select committee had the usual as- 
sumption of those bodies, and the weakness 
and incompetency for warlike undertakings 
which had hitherto characterised the former 
body. Their plans were expensive, yet in- 
adequate; rash, yet not bold; time-serving, 

I but neither cautious nor prudent. The ex- 
pedition against the Goorkhas was abortive. 

Hyder Ali, of whom the reader will be in- 
formed in another chapter, became formidable 
at this time, and carried war and desolation 

* Governor Verelst, iu his letter to the directors, im- 
mediately before his resi^ation, doted 16th of December, 

1 769, says : We insensibly broke down the barrier be- 
twixt us and government, and the native grew uncertain 
where his obedience was due. Sneh a divided and com- 
plicated authority gave rise to oppreasions and intrigues, 
unknown at any other period ; the officers of the govern- 
ment caught the infection, and, being removed from any 
immediate control, proceeded with still greater andacitr. 

In the meantime, we were repeatedly and pereo^Uxrily 
forbid to avow any public authority over the office of 
government in our own names,'* &e. 

t Bnglith QovemmerU in Bengal. By Han^ Yerdst, 
London, 1 772. ThonghU an our JeguuUione m Bengal, 
London, 1771 • 

Stewart's JBuiarg ef Bengal, 1812. 

Uislorg of the Eaei India Coa^gang, London, 1798. 
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into tbe Carnatic. The Madras government 
applied for aid to Bengal. The urgency of 
the case was greater than the invasion of 
Nepaul by the Goorkhas, and assistance was 
sent to such an extent as to tie the hands of 
the Bengal council from aggressive proceedings 
elsewhere. The council was more troubled 
from the scarcity of money than from any 
other means. This they attributed to the 
Chinese investments, which were generally 
made from the Bengal revenues. Mr. Mill 
accounts for it by the large sums drained from 
the country in various ways by the company's 
servants. These they, to a great extent, sent 
home through the Dutch and French Com- 
panies.* 

On the 23rd of October, 1768, the defi- 
ciency reached 663,065 rupees. The corre- 
spondence between Fort William and Fort St. 
George at this period presents a pitiable pic- 
ture of bad* financiers, incapable administra- 
tors, and traders ignorant of commercial philo- 
sophy. Mr. Mill attributes the poverty of the 
English exchequer in Bengal mainly to the 
absorption of their revenues in the expenses 
of governing their newly acquired territory. 
Professor WMlson denies this in the following 
terms : — ** This is not warranted by the facts : 
a slight examination of the general accounts 
of receipts and disbursements exhibited in 
the accounts of the Bengal presidency pub- 
lished by the select committee shows, that 
the financial difficulties experienced there 
arose not from the political, but the com- 
mercial transactions of the company. From 
1761 to 1772 there was a surplus on the 
territorial account of about £5,475,000 (the 
smaller figures are purposely omitted). The 
whole produce of the import cargoes was 
£1,437,000, the cost value of the goods re- 
mitted to England, £5,291,000, of which, there- 
fore, £3,854,000 had been provided out of 
the revenue. Besides this, large remittances 
for commercial purposes had been made to 
other settlements, and to Ohina, exceeding 
those received by £2,358,000, and conse- 
quently, exceeding the whole territorial re- 
ceipt by £737,000. It is not matter of sur- 
prise, therefore, that the territorial treasury 
was embarrassed, nor is it to be wondered 
at that the resources of the country were in 
progress of diminution ; the constant abstrac- 
tion of capital, whether in bullion or goods, 
could not fail in time to impoverish any 
country however rich, and was very soon felt 
in India, in w'hich no accumulation of capital 
had ever taken place, from the unsettled state 
of the government, and the insecurity of pro- 

E y, and the constant tendency of the popu- 
n topresaiipen the means of subsistence.” 
* liCU, book iv. obtp. rii. 
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On the 24th of December, 1769, Mr. 
Vcrelst left the three provinces in perfect 
peace, and with a less amount of jealousy 
between the soubahdar and the council than 
had at any previous time existed.* 

The greatest danger of Verelst's government 
was an event which passed harmlessly away, 
but which, at the beginning of his presidential 
career, seriously menaced the peace of Bongol. 
Shah Abdallah — instigated, it was believed, 
by Meer Oossim — advanced with a powerful 
army towards Delhi. The council made de- 
monstrations in favour of ** the king,” as his 
imperial majesty was then frequently styled. 
The cause of his majesty was, in fact, the 
cause of the soubahdar. His majesty w'as 
unable to cope with the Shah Abdallah ; and 
was on the point of submission, when English 
interposition compelled a compromise. The 
shah, however, did not return to his capital of 
Lahore without exacting an indemnity from 
his majesty of Delhi. The return of tho 
marauder w^as harassed by the Sikhs, who 
were then rising into power, and were des- 
tined to hold Lahore itself as their capital 
at a period not remote. 

The danger of a war beyond the frontier, 
as the ally of the emperor, caused the council 
to urge the company at home to complete tho 
military establishment recommended by Lord 
Clive. Mr. Vcrelst exerted himself in treat- 
ing with the Jauts, Mahrattas, and other 
native powers ; the policy upon which he pro- 
ceeded having been dictated from home, the 
object being to form a complete chain of the 
company’s influence and dominion, from the 
banks of the Caramnassa to the extremity of 
the coast of the Coromandel.f The vizier 
(Nabob of Oude) maintained a formidable 
army ; and notwithstanding tho terrible de- 
feats endured by him under the government 
of Mr. Vansittart, and his humiliated position 
to Lord Clive, ho began a new system of in- 
trigues almost as soon as Mr. Verelst was 
called into power. He first endeavoured, by 
intimidation, to compel the King of Delhi to 
surrender to him the fortress, city, and dis- 
trict of Allahabad. His majesty refused to 
do so, rightly judging that any attempt on the 
part of his rebellious vizier to seize the coveted 
territory, would bring the English upon him. 
The vizier apprehending the same result 
should he seize the place, had the audacity 
to attempt the corruption of a British officer. 
Colonel Smith had remained with a British 
brigade at Allahabad since the Lahore rajah 
had made his incursion upon the King of 

* Engtiih* Oovemment in Bengal, By H. Verclit, 
London, 1772. 

t BrUith Power in India, Auber, voL i. chap. iv. 

p. 182. 
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Delhi's dominions. The vizier repaired to supposing the fact to have been proved, does 
the colonel, offering a large reward, and to such an injustice on his part give us any 
swear eternal fidelity upon the Koran, if that claim to the disputed districts? If the districts 
officer would co-operate in delivering the in question belong to the Eliabad province, 
fortress into his hands. The colonel, of they are a part of Sujah Dowlah’s undoubted 
course, communicated these facts to his go- inheritance ; and, supposing him to waive his 
vernment ; and measures were taken to com- right, you cannot send a man nor a gun for 
pel the vizier to reduce the army which he the defence of these new acquisitions without 
maintained as the Nabob of Oude. This passing through his country, which will be a 
purpose was effected after troublesome nego- perpetual source of dispute and complaint, 
tiations ; and menaces which, if not executed, Nor does the mischief stop here. The Hin- 
would have exposed the British to contempt, dooput rajah, who, by all accounts, is rich, 
but the execution of which, had the nabob will naturally endeavour to form alliances, to 
resisted, would have involved much expense defend himself against this unexpected attack 
and bloodshed, and probably new warlike of the English. Then you will say your 
combinations against the British. honour is engaged, and the army is to be led 

There was a disposition to negotiate with against other powers still more distant. You 
the native princes under menaces, which ex- say nothing in your letters of this very es- 
poscd the council to alternatives similar to sential article of your instructions to the de- 
thoso which depended upon their failure with puties. In several of our letters, since w^e 
the Nabob of Oude, had they been so unfor- have been engaged as principals in the politics 
tunate as not to engage him to their demands, of India, and particularly during the last two 
There was also a disposition on the part of or three years, we have given it as our opinion, 
the council at Calcutta to mix in petty dis- that the most prudent system we could pursue 
putes, in the hope by dispossessing one weak and the most likely to be attended with a 
nijah after another of his territory, to grasp permanent security to our possessions, \rould 
more for the company. Among minor in- be to incline to those few chiefs of Hindoostan 
stances of this, there was one which concerned who yet preserve an independence of the 
the Rajah of Hindooput, which very unfa- Mahratta power, and are in a condition to 
vourably impressed the company at home. struggle with them ; for so long as they are 
In view of the diplomatic meddling which able to keep up that struggle, the acquisitions 
so much engaged the council and Mr. Verelst, of the company will run the less risk of dis- 
the directors wrote a despatch which was one turbaiice. The Rohillas, the Jauts, the Nabob 
of the most enlightened ever directed to India, of the Deccan, the Nabob of Oude, and the 
It is probable that the opinions of Clive and Mysore chief, have each in their turn kept 
Hastings found expression in these documents, the Mahrattas in action, and we wish them 
One was written on May the 11th, 1769, the still to be able to do it; it is, therefore, with 
other in June. The following are extracts: great concern we see the war continuing with 
— We have constantly enjoined you to Hyder Naigue, and a probability of a rupture 
avoid every measure that might lead you with Sujah Dowlah and Nizam Ally. In such 
into further connections, and have recom- wars, we have everything to lose, and nothing 
mended you to use your utmost endeavour to gain : for, supposing our operations be at- 
to keep peace in Bengal and with the neigh- tended with the utmost success, and our ene- 
bouring powers ; and you, on your part, have mies reduced to our mercy, we can only wish 
not been wanting in assurances of your reso- to sec them restored to the condition from 
lution to conform to these our wishes. Yet, which they set out ; that is, to such a degree 
in the very instructions which you have given of force and independence as may enable 
to the deputies sent up to Sujah Dowlah with them still to keep up the contest with the 
professions of friendship, you have inserted Mahrattas and with each other. It would 
an article, which will not only give fresh give us, therefore, the greatest satisfaction to 
cause of jealousy to Sujah Dowlah, but en- hear that matters are accommodated, both at 
gages you likewise in disputes with powers Bengal and on the coast : and in case such a 
still more distant. We mean the article happy event shall have taken place, you will 
whereby they are directed to apply to the do your utmost to preserve the tranquillity.” 
king for a grant of two or three circars, ' In July, 1769, the bad faith of the French 
which belonged, you say, originally to the involved the council in anxieties. The French 
Eliabad province, but were unlawfully pos- at Ohandernagore opened a deep ditch around 
sessed, soxne time since, by the Hindooput the town, under the pretence of repairing a 
rajah. Is it our business to inquire into the drain. This work was followed by others, 
nghts of the Hindooput rajah, and the usurp- which were intended to put the place in a 
aliens he may have ma<}p upon others? And, position of defence, in contravention of the 
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eleventh article of the treaty of peace. The 
English government at Calcutta remonstrated 
and protested. The French candied on the 
works with greater energy. The council or- 
dered their destruction. ^ The French govern- 
ment made representations to the court of 
London, that the works were sanitary and 
not warlike, and complained bitterly of the 
unreasonable jealousy of the company’s ser- 
vants. Either these representations were hy- 
pocritical and false, or the French government 
was imposed upon by the French East India 
Company. The latter supposition is not pro- 
bable. The French government pretended to 
have causes for complaint, as it had determined, 
upon the first favourable opportunity, to endea- 
vour to regain its lost ground in the East. In 
the letter of the court of directors to the council 
of Bengal, dated the 27th of June, 1770, the 
result of the complaint of the French court to 
that of St. James is thus stated : — ** His ma- 
jesty has constituted Sir John Lindsay his 
plenipotentiary for examining into the supposed 
infractions of the late treaty of peace : you 
will afford him the necessary infoimation and 
assistance, whereby he may be enabled to an- 
swer the complaints of the French plenipo- 
tentiary, to justify your conduct, and to defend 
those rights of the British crown which were 
obtained by express stipulation in the treaty 
of Paris, and which appear to have been in- 
vaded by the proceedings of the French at 
Chandemagore.” 

Sir John Lindsay was not disposed to re- 
gard matters in a light unfavourable to Franco, 
and much unseemly discussion between the 
servants of the company and the servants of 
the crown arose out of the appointment of Sir 
J ohn. The council was undoubtedly justified 
in complaining of an infraction of treaty, and 
in enforcing the observance of it, results 
proved that the opinion they^formed of the 
temper and intentions of the French from their 
proceedings in the matter of dispute, was 
well founded. The year 1770 opened with 
important changes in connection with Bengal, 
and with the surrounding states intimately 
related to it. Mr. Cartier began his career as 
president Brigadier-general Smith resigned 
his command in December, 1769, and Sir 
Robert Barker took his place. Sujah-ad- 
Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, who had lost the 
king’s confidence, was, by a series of inge- 
nious intrigues on his part, reinstated in 
favour, and was again in full power as vizier 
of the empire. One of the imperial princes 
married the nabob’s daughter, still farther 
promoting the vizier’s power. These official 
and politioal changes took place, not noise- 
lessly, but without war. There were com- 
motions at Allalttbad, and mutinies of the 
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troops of the empire and of Oude ; yet these 
important transactions were accomplished 
without battle, and the collisions of thrones 
and states. Amidst the rapid vicissitudes 
thus brought about, Meer Cossim, so long 
hidden from the observations of the different 
governments, emerged from his obscurity. 
The Ranee of Gohud invited him from the 
Rohilla country to Gwalior. The vizier knew 
his movements, and supported them. He 
committed the foolish king to a correspond- 
ence with him. Mahrattas, Jauts, Sikhs, and 
Rajpoots, were engaged in a confederacy to 
support the part of the new actor upon the 
great political stage. Motions of the various 
parties were like the moves upon a chess- 
board, where the players are equal and the 
game is drawn. There were demonstrations 
which portended the accomplishment of the 
views of each of the various parties in turn, 
but none obtained the advantages meditated. 
The French were unostentatiously influencing 
all parties against the English, but their posi- 
tion was one of such commanding strength 
that none dared to strike the first blow. Tiic 
English remained Arm and unyielding. As 
the rock, flinging back the rays of the torrid 
sun, frowning upon the angry waves breaking 
against it, and silent and settled while the 
tempest sweeps around, so English power in 
Bengal presented a sturdy, noiseless front 
to the combination of distinct but blended, or 
concussing, cleihents of political ambition and 
power which were gathered around. Band 
after band of Rohilla, Rajpoot, Mahratta, 
Sikh, and Jaut, moved about in concert, or 
in conflict, as waves tossed upon waves in a 
storm-smitten sea, to be confused and broken. 

In March, 1769, the soubahdar of Bengal 
died of small-pox, and a younger brother, ten 
years of age, reigned in his stead. Later in 
the year Rajah Bulwant Bing died at Benares, 
and was succeeded by Cheyt Sing. 

In 1770, the rapid and victorious move- 
ments of the Mahrattas caused much uneasi- 
ness in Bengal. The menacing attitude which 
they assumed brought out circumstances 
which afforded fresh proofs of the weakness 
and folly of the king, and the perfldy of his 
vizier. Partly through the good faith of some 
of the Mahratta generals, and probably as 
much from the fear which the English inspired 
among the rest, no inroad was made upon 
Bengal. The spirit displayed by the French 
in fortifying Chandernagore in the early part 
of the previous year pervaded their conduct 
during that of which we write. They seemed 
anxious to bring about a rupture between 
France and* England in the h<me that, if the 
English were distracted by a European war, 
the French in India n^jght form sudi alliances 
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with the native governments as would turn 
the scale of power against the English. 

The Mahrattas, however, unwilling to at- 
tack the English, harassed their real and 
pretended allies, and at last seized upon por- 
tions of the King of Delhi's territories and of 
those of the Nabob of Oude. The council at 
Calcutta resolved to interfere. The force at 
Dinagepore was ordered to march to the 
banks of the Garamnassa, and the garrison at 
Allahabad was reinforced, while two of the 
king's battalions quartered there marched to 
the points most in danger from the enemy. 
The Mahrattas laid siege to Ferokabad, but 
being deficient in material, they turned the 
siege into a blockade. The arrangements of 
the English caused the blockade to be raised 
without a blow being struck. The Mahrattas, 
however, departed in many separate bodies, 
taking various routes, as if determined to fall 
upon many different places at once, and, by 
a series of masterly movements and rapid 
marches, all these divisions converged upon 
Delhi, which was captured by a coup de main. 
The English afterwards received tidings which 
proved to be true, that this feat was not quite 
so brilliant as it appeared to be : the king 
himself having conspired against his own 
government, incredible as such a policy may 
appear. His majesty, fearing that the vic- 
torious marauders would proclaim shali-zada 
in his room, adopted this strange course to 
prevent such a catastrophe. He even hoped 
that, when in the power of the Mahrattas, 
they would find it their interest to act in 
alliance with him, and that his intricate mea- 
sures would issue in the fulfilment of his i 
long -cherished and romantic desire of reign- 
ing in Delhi instead of Allahabad, and of 
sitting upon the throne of his ancestors un- 
molested. The vizier, opposed to this mea- 
sure, deemed it politic to concxir, and joined 
his forces as Nabob of Oude to those of his 
majesty. The king and his vizier having 
come to terms with their enemies in a manner 
so unprecedented even in the fickle policy of 
Indian states, the company’s territory not 
being attacked, and his majesty and the 
vizier declaring not only peace but friend- 
ship, the English had no pretence for war, 
but endeavoured by negotiation to obtain 
various strong posts, which they represented 
to his majesty were rendered necessary to 
their security by his majesty's own strange 
proceedings. 

In the month of April, 1772, Mr. Cartier 
retired from the government of Bengal, and 
Warren Hastings, then a member of council 
at Madras, was appointed to the government, 
^ere was no other man in India so fit for the 
important post, nor in England, except Olive. 


Before noticing the events of Mr. Hastings* 
government, some notice of his career since 
he had left Bengal is here appropriate. It 
has been already shown that his conduct in 
India had been most honourable and humane, 
although his temptations were at least as nu- 
merous and pressing as those before which 
so many fell degraded. Lord Macaulay, in 
his celebrated essay on Warren Hastings, 
strangely asserts that little was heard of him 
up to the period of his leaving India with 
Mr. Vansittart. Had. little been heard of 
him during that time, he probably never 
would have become governor of Bengal; 
certainly he would never have been the 
ruler of British India. During the whole 
period of his residence in Bengal he had 
been a noticeable person. In every meeting 
of council, while Mr. Vansittart administered 
the government, Mr. Hastings distinguished 
himself by the purity of his motives, the 
soundness of his policy, and a remarkable 
foresight. He had read the native character 
profoundly, had acquainted himself with the 
literature of the East extensively, and had 
studied political and administrative science 
con amove. He was well known to the native 
governments and the company's servants in 
India as a man of genius, and the directors 
and proprietary at homo considered him to 
be a man of superior capacity before he had 
left Bengal. 

When he returned to England, his time 
was chiefly occupied in retirement, medita- 
tion, liberal studies, and in recruiting his 
health. He did all in his power to encourage 
the study of oriental literature in England ; 
and engaged the celebrated Dr. Johnson to 
some extent in his views ; at all events, he 
left impressions of his own genius and learn- 
ing upon the mind of that great man, to which 
the latter afterwards referred with pleasure. 

As Hastings had not enriched himself like 
other “ returned Indians," his pecuniary re- 
sources were small ; and he became so em- 
barrassed that he was compelled to solicit 
employment from the East India Company. 
They were very glad to make such valuable 
services available ; and having paid the 
highest tribute to his talents and integrity 
which language could convey, they appointed 
him member of council in Madras. All his 
little savings had been invested for the bene- 
fit of his poor relatives, to whom, like Clive, 
he manifested the most noble generosity and 
ardent affection. He was from this circum- 
stance compelled to borrow money to enable 
him to depart in a manner sufficiently re- 
spectable to the high post to which he was 
designated. 

In the spring of 1769 he embarked for 
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Madras. The voyage was replete with ro- j 
mantic incident, which left a lasting impres- j 
eion upon the mind and heart of Hastings. 
It is doubtful whether the connexion of an 
amatory kind — so much to his discredit — 
formed on board the DuJee of^ Grafton, did 
not exercise an unfavourable influence over 
his whole moral nature, and over his future 
career. Ilis character certainly never after- 
wards appeared in so favourable a light 
ns it had before, although his talent shone 
out more conspicuously. His moral de- 
linquency could not obscure the brilliancy 
of his genius — even the sun has spots upon 
its disc. When Hastings arrived at Madras, 
he found the company’s affairs in a seriously 
disorganized condition. Lord Macaulay de- 
scribes with perfect precision the state of 
things, and the relation which Hastings bore 
to them, when ho wrote, “ His own tastes 
would have led him to political rather than ! 
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I to commercial pursuits ; but he knew that 
j the favour of his employers chiefly depended 
upon their dividends, and that their dividends 
depended chiefly on the investment. He 
therefore, with great judgment, determined 
to employ his vigorous mind for a time to 
this department of business, which had been 
much neglected since the servants of the 
company had ceased to be clerks, and had 
become warriors and negotiators. In a very 
few montlis he efifeclcd an important reform. 
The directors notified to him their high ap- 
probation, and were so much pleased with his 
conduct, that they determined to place him at 
the head of the government of Bengal.” 

In this position matters must be left in the 
chief presidency, while the reader’s attention 
is turned once more to the Carnatic, and to 
the regions of Mysore, whose prince then filled 
I so large a space and held so great a name in 
! Indian reputation. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

BOMBAY AND MADRAS- EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THOSE PRESIDENCIES TO 3775. 


During the period the history of which in 
Bengal has been already related, Bombay was 
the scene of comparatively few incidents of 
importance, except those which were connected 
with Hyder Ali, whose exploits will be the 
subject of a separate chapter. After the 
destruction of the pirates of Gheria, by Com- 
modore James and Colonel Clive, in 175(5, 
the presidency experienced comparatively 
little trouble from marauders of that descrip- 
tion for some years. By degrees the Mal- 
war pirates acquired strength and boldness, 
causing alarm to the merchants, and injury to 
their commerce. In January, 17(55, it was 
resolved to put an end to those apprehensions 
and injuries by an attack upon the robbers in 
their stronghold, which was successfully exe- 
cuted ; and the fort of Rarcc, in the southern 
(V)ncan, was captured. By this conquest 
security was obtained for mercantile ships, 
and country boats for many years. The 
vicinity of the Mahrattas, and the increasing 
power of that confederacy, made them espe- 
cially forinidable to Bombay, although Madras 
and Bengal were also much harassed by their 
fitful and predatory movements against sur- 
rounding native states. The Bengal govern- 
nient was disposed to unite with those of the 
other presidencies in a combined attack upon 
the Mahratta power, but the Bombay council 
wisely represenled that the Mahrattas on the 


Bengal frontier acted independently of the 
government of Poonali, that an attack upon 
any would constrain a combination of all the 
Alahratta chiefs, and that such a combination 
would prove far too formidable for the Eng- 
lish to attack it with any hope of success, 
especially as it was likely other native forces 
would join the enemy. Those arguments 
prevailed, and the formidable Mahrattas were 
allowed to develop their resources and power 
unchecked by the English, except when ag- 
gressions upon native governments in alliance 
with the English brought the troops of the 
latter into the field, or their political agents 
into action. 

In May, 1763, Ilyder Ali, or Ilydcr Nuigue, 
ns he was frequently then called, attracted the 
very serious attention of the Bombay govern- 
ment. Previous to this date he had put forth 
considerable power. He had taken Bednore, 
lilangalorc, and Onore, and his advance into 
Ooncan, had struck the country with terror. 
The obvious aim of Hyder W'as to bring the 
sea forts into subjection, and in doing so ho 
professed to act in conformity with the 
interests of the company, by putting dowm 
piracy, preventing its revival, and offering new 
points for the conduct of legitimate trade. On 
the 27th of May, ho made a treaty* with 
the council of Bombay, by which they were 
* Printed Treaties, p. 618. 
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allowed to erect a factory at Onoro, a place 
afterwards rendered famous by a siege. He 
also afforded them various valuable commercial 
privileges. In return he demanded seven 
thousand stand of arms. This placed the 
council in great difficulty, for the company 
had issued strict orders against supplying the 
country powers with arms ; yet, if the council 
had refused compliance, Hyder would have 
inferred that they distrusted and feared him, 
or that they had ultimate designs against his 
territory or power. The council endeavoured 
by half measures to avoid the difficulty ; they 
supplied him with five hundred stand of arms, 
and by so doing dissatisfied both him and the 
company. The latter rebuked the council, 
and renewed, in stern language, their previous 
prohibitions against affording arms to native 
princes on any grounds or pretexts, except 
when allies in actual war. Hyder was dis- 
gusted at receiving about one -fourteenth of 
the number of muskets which ho had re- 
quested, and being vindictive and suspicious, 
he cherished a bad feeling to the council, 
which he deemed it politic to suppress, al- 
though he took no trouble to conceal his dis- 
appointment and his doubts of the friendliness 
of the Bombay government. Hyder, how- 
ever, still pressed for arms from the council, 
and his demands were complied with. The 
directors, in referring to their objections to 
providing native powers with musketry that 
might prove ultimately hostile, were very 
particular and authoritative in ordering that 
no cannon should be given or sold to them, 
and that none of the coast powers should bo 
aided in obtaining ships of war. The council 
of Bombay was nearly as prone as that of 
Bengal to set the judgment of the company at 
defiance, where vanity, interest, or ambition, 
prompted a course opposed to the directors. 
Notwithstanding the most distinct, and oven 
angry orders, from the directors to the con- 
trary, the council permitted Hyder to pur- 
chase ordnance, and to build a ship of war 
at Bombay, to enable him to check the Mah- 
rattas, and other freebooters. Hyder vras 
himself the greatest freebooter in India, and 
soon made the council to understand that they 
had armed him for their own injury. The 
Mahrattas — who were as eager to rob Hyder, 
as they were to rob every one else, and he 
was to rob them and all others — were intensely 
indignant at the conduct of the council. Thus 
this body, by its short-sighted policy, armed 
actual enemies under the guise of friendship, 
and in doing so raised up new enemies. 
TJieir proceedings towards this powerful man 
were full of contradiction. At one time they 
encouraged the Mahrattas against* him, and 
at another supplied him with arms against 
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them, notwithstanding renewed orders from 
the directors, in the most specific terms, not to 
do so. After all, they wrote to Madras in 
1766, while professing friendship with Hyder, 
requesting the council there to join them in 
attacking him.* The Madras government 
was unwilling to incur such a risk, because of 
the advantageous military position held by 
Hyder, and from fear that Nizam Ali would 
form a junction with him. The Madras 
council were also of opinion that Hyder acted 
as a useful check to the Mahrattas. Upon 
learning the opinions prevalent at Madras, 
instead of an attack upon the bold adven- 
turer, the Bombay government proposed a 
treaty of peace. According to this treaty he 
was to receive annually between three or four 
thousand muskets, the council persisting in 
its defiance of the company’s orders. The 
council demanded payment of all monies due 
to it by the rajahs which he had conquered, 
and especial trading privileges, of course, to 
the exclusion of all other European nations. 
Hyder eagerly grasped at one of the pro- 
posals — that he and the English should mu- 
tually furnish troops when the territory of 
either was menaced. It is probable that the 
council never intended to fulfil all their part of 
this stipulation, and supposed themselves to 
be the ingenious fabricators of a very clever 
trick. At all events, subsequent facts give 
colour to this supposition. 

In 1768, after war between Hyder and the 
English in India had been for some time 
waged, they had to renew the treaty under cer- 
tain modifications, — Hyder still stipulating for 
warlike stores, the council repeating its con- 
cessions on this point, and the directors in 
London disallowing and protesting against 
all acts performed by their servants which 
involved grants of arms and ammunition to 
native powers. The ground of objection 
taken by the honourable court in this par- 
ticular case was, that by such a treaty stipu- 
lation Hyder was enabled to add to his 
military means, and thereby prepare for the 
first moment favourable to himself to act 
against the English, alone, or in alliance with 
other native powers. The views of the di- 
rectors at home were wise and far seeing; 
generally they were so when opposed to their 
servants at the presidencies. Except in cases 
where men of great or extraordinary genius, 
such as Clive and Hastings, represented the 
company's interests in India, the judgment of 
the directors at homo was far more sagacious 
than that of their governors or councils. 

On the 23rd of February, 1771,Mr. Hodges, 
the president of Bombay, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Hornby. On the 7th of March, 

* ConsHltatioM, Jiue 1766. 
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Hyder wEB beaten in a aanguinary conflict with 
the Mahrattas ; and he applied to the council 
■for help. They were unable to aflbrd it. He 
felt that ho was deceived, and cherished a 
feeling of vengeance in his heart against 
those whom he considered liis betrayers. The 
council declared that, although without men 
or money to spare, they would send him five 
hundred muskets and four twenty-pound guns. 
Subsequently, the council acknowledged itself 
willing to aid him with five hundred Euro- 
peans and twelve hundred sepoys, if he paid | 
five lacs of pagodas for them, thus exasperating 
him yet more. Triumphing over his Mahratta 
foes, so far as to make it their interest to 
accept tribute and depart from his dominions, 
he repeatedly declared that a day of reckon- 
ing between him and the English, who had 
so often deceived him, would yet come. 

In July, 1771, the Nabob of Barocb, un- ! 
sought, repaired to Bombay, and concluded a 
treaty with the council, by which they were 
entitled to have a factory at his capital. This 
treaty was not signed until the last day in No- 
vember, and it amounted to an alliance ofien- 
siVe and defensive. The nabob had gone to 
Bombay, for the purpose of engaging the coun- 
cil in his interests ; and with the intention, at 
the same time, of betraying them whenever his 
interests in so doing might appear. He soon 
violated all the stipulations of the treaty, and the 
council recalled their resident from his court. 
This step was followed up by a military ex- 
pedition against him, which was dispatched 
from Bombay under Mr. Watson, “the su- 
perintendent of marine," and Brigadier-gene- 
ral Wedderburn. The troops departed from 
Bombay November the 2nd. On the 14th, 
General Wedderburn reconnoitered the place, 
and was killed while so doing. On the 16th, 
batteries were opened against it, and on the 
18th it was taken by storm. The loss of the 
English was considerable, especially in officers, 
of whom five were killed, exclusive of the 
general and a cadet, and six were wounded. 

The council having concluded a treaty with 
Futty Sing Guicowar, the spoils were divided 
between that chief and the company. Besides 
the prize of the city, the revenues amounted 
to seven lacs of rupees. 

In the year 1772, special negotiations were 
opened with the court of Poonah, for the ac- 
quisition of Salsette, Bassein, and Oaranga. 
These were of extreme importance, as their , 
possession by an enemy endangered Bom- 
bay itself. Mhade Rao, who then governed 
the MohrattaSr'hnew the value of these places 
as well as the English, and refused to cede 
them at any price. That chief died in No- 
veniber, and was succeeded by his brother 
Narrain Rao. In j^^ugust, 177B| Narrain was 
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murdered in his palace of Poonah, by the agents 
of Ragoba, his uncle, who was at once pro- 
claimed. This chief determined to make war 
upon the Carnatic, not, it would seem, to make 
a permanent conquest, but “to carry chout." 
Upon proceeding for this purpose with his 
army, a revolution took place in his capital, 
which he had to hurry back and suppress. 
The council resorted to means which were at 
least of questionable policy and justice, to 
induce Ragoba to cede Salsette and Bassein, 
but were again defeated. The feuds then 
existing among the Mahratta chiefs caused 
the negotiations of the English and their 
apparent support of Ragoba in several of his 
misdeeds, to be regarded with prejudice by 
various powerful chiefs, and laid the founda- 
tions of troubles to come. During the nego- 
tiations with Ragoba, the council learned 
that the Portuguese contemplated the con- 
quest of Salsette. The council resolved to 
seize the island, or, as they represented the 
matter, to make available the disposition of 
the inhabitants to surrender it to them. On 
the 12th of December, 1774, the forces left 
Bombay. On the 26th, the fort of Tannat 
was taken by storm, but not without great 
loss. Commodore Watson being numbered 
among the slain. The Mahrattas fought des- 
perately, but British skill and valour con- 
I quered. A monument was erected at Bom- 
bay to the memory of the gallant Watson. 

The first matter of great concern to the 
council of Madras, during the period which 
has been already noticed in reference to 
Bengal and Bombay, was the settlement of 
the Northern Circars. The French having 
resumed their possessions in India, in conse- 
quence of the treaty of peace in Europe, the 
president of Madras, in 1765, suggested to 
Clive, then in Bengal, the desirableness of 
procuring from the Mogul sumnids for the 
circars of Rajah, Mundry, Ellore, Musta- 
phanagur, Chicacole, and Condavir or Gun- 
toor. On the 14th of October, the council of 
Madras informed the directors, that at the 
request of Mr. Palk, president of Fort St. 
George, Lord Clive had obtained the sum- 
nids from the Mogul. Differences arose 
with the soubahdar of the Deccan as to the 
occupation of the circars, and a treaty was 
formed with his highness, by which he recog- 
nised that occupation, on condition of military 
aid in the defence of his own territory, or of 
war occurring between him and any other 
potentate. Clive appears .to have acquiesced 
in this arrangement, and oven to have pro- 
moted it, although it was contrary to the 
policy the directors bad ordered to be pursued. 
The councils of the three presidencies had 
now involved themselves in treaties with all 
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the Burronuding chiefs which were incompa- 
tible, and impracticable, involving the con- 
stant peril of war, and of breach of faith. It j 
was next to impossible that the English could 
either engage in any of the native disputes, 
or refrain from doing so, without loss of 
honour. By disobedience to the simple and 
honest policy imposed by the court of direc«> 
tors, the agents in India had involved the 
company in complications which were inex- 
tricable. The letters from the directors on 
receipt of the intelligence of the treaty with 
the Boubahdar of the Deccan, are full of sense 
and spirit, and lay down principles that are 
indisputably just, for the conduct of their 
servants in all dealings with the native 
powers. 

The council at Madras was exposed to 
great anxiety during 1766 from the progress 
and ambition of Hyder Ali. His troops 
commanded all the passes from the upper 
country into .the Carnatic. His cavalry ho- 
vered about like birds of prey, and it was 
reported that he had obtained a sumnid 
from the soubahdar of the Deccan for his 
own possession of the Carnatic. Hyder’s 
manoeuvres were as treacherous as those of 
the soubahdar, and as cunning as those of 
that ruler were weak. The Madras council 
was now obliged to adopt Vigorous measures 
in regard to Hyder. They sent troops into 
various refractory districts where his agents 
had excited the polygars to revolt. They 
formed a new covenant with the soubahdar 
of the Deccan, in virtue of which he consented 
to dismiss his army, called by the directors 
a useless rabble,” and to allow his places of 
strength to be garrisoned by the British. It 
is probable that his highness had no intention 
of acting upon this covenant beyond a certain 
show of doing so in the first instance, for the 
stipulation was never properly carried into 
efiPect. The soubahdar was without honour 
or principle, and was ready to unite with 
Hyder or the Mahrattas against the company, 
as either might offer him the higher pecuniary 
inducement. Hyder, having settled for the 
time his differences with the Mahrattas, found 
means of inducing the soubahdar to join him 
in hostilities against the English. A war 
now broke out of a most formidable nature, in 
which the Mysorean freebooter made able use 
of the vMt amount of arms and military stores 
with which the Bombay council, probably in 
view of their own profit, had supplied him, in 
spite of the company’s orders to the contrary. 
The war itself must be treated in a separate 
chapter. The council of Madras opened a 
correspondence with that of Bombay for con- 
sultation as to mutual defence, as well as the 
separate action of each presidency upon a 


common plan. The pdiey of the Madras 
government, and its opinion of the crisis, were 
set forth in its despatches to the directors. It 
urged upon the company the absolute neces- 
sity of subduing Hyder, if the peace of the 
Carnatic were to be secured. The chief ap- 
prehension of the Madras government as to 
Hyder was thus expressed : — ** It is not only 
his troublesome disposition and ambitioys 
views now that we have to apprehend, but 
that he may at a favourable opportunity, or 
in some future war, take the French by the 
hand, to re-establish their affairs, — which 
cannot fail to be of the worst consequence to 
your poBsesBions on the coast. He has money 
to pay them, and they can spare and assemble 
troops at the islands, and it is reported that 
he has already made proposals by despatches 
to the French king or company in Europe.”^ 
Meanwhile, the indefatigable Hyder threat- 
ened Madras itself, when the council thus 
wrote to the directors : — “ The continual re- 
inforcements we had sent to camp had reduced 
our garrison so low, we were obliged to con- 
fine our attention entirely to the preservation 
of the Fort and the Black Town, for which 
purpose it was necessary to arm all the com- 
pany’s civil servants, the European inha- 
bitants, Armenians, and Portuguese.” On 
the 29th September, when the enemy moved 
off, the council again wrote ; — ” As it is un- 
certain when the troubles we are engaged in 
will end, and as we must in the course of the 
war expect to have many Europeans sick, we 
must earnestly request you to send out as 
large reinforcements as possible.” This letter 
reached the court by the Hector on the 22nd 
April, 1768. The reply was one of the most 
masterly despatches ever sent to India. The 
principles and policy it expresses do honour 
to the company, and refute many calumnies 
as to their territorial aggrandizement. The 
company was not served by men able or 
honest enough to carry out the views of the 
directors, who thus wrote ; — 

** The alarming state of our affairs under 
your conduct, regarding the military operations 
against the soubahdar of the Deccan, joined 
with Hyder Ali, and the measures in agita- 
tion with the Mahrattas in consequence thereof, 
requiring our most immediate consideration, 
we have therefore determined on this over- 
land conveyance by the way of Bussorah, as 
the most expeditious way of giving our sen- 
timents to you on those important subjects. 

** In our separate letter of the 25th March, 
we gave you our sentiments very fully on 
your treaty with the soubahdar of the Deccan. 

After having for successive years given 
it as your opinion, confirmed by our appro* 

* Letter to Court, diet September, 1767* 
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bation, that maintaining an army for the 
support of the soiihahdar of the Deccan was 
endangering the Carnatic, and would tend^ to 
, involve us in wars, and distant and expensive 
operations, and the grant of the circars was 
not to bo accepted on such terms, you at once 
engage in that support, and send an army 
superior to that which, in the year 17(54:, you 
declared ^vould endanger your own safety. 

The quick succession of important events 
in Indian wars puts it out of our power to 
direct your measures. Wo can only give 
you the outlines of that system which we 
judge most conducive to give permanency 
and tranquillity to our possessions. 

** Wo should have hoped that the experience | 
of what has passed in Bengal would have sug- 1 
gested the proper conduct to you : we mean, 
w’hen our servants, after the battle of Buxar,* 
projected the extirpation of Stijah Dowlah from 
his dominions, and the giving them up to the 
king. Lord Clive soon discerned, the king 
would have been unable to maintain them, 
and that it w'ould have broken down the 
strongest barriers against the Mahrattas and 
tlte northern powers, and therefore wisely 
restored Sujah Dowlah to his dominions.f 
Such, too, should be your conduct with re* 
spect to the nizam| and Hyder Ali, neither 
of whom it is our interest should be totally 
crushed. 

**Tho dewannee of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, with the possessions we hold in 
those provinces, are the utmost limits of our 
views on that side of India. On the coast, 
the protection of the Carnatic and the posses- 
sion of the circars, free from all engagements 
to support the soubahdar of the Deccan, or even 
without the circars, preserving only influence 
enough over any country power who may 
hold them, to keep the French from settling 
in them ; and, on the Bombay side, the de- 
pendencies thereon, the possessions of Salsette, 
Bassein, and the castle of Surat. The pro- 
tection of these is easily within the reach of 
our power, and may mutually support each 
other, without any country alliance wdiatever. 
If wo pass these bounds, wo shall be led on 
from one acquisition to another, till we shall 
And no security but in the subjection of the 
w'hole, which, by dividing your force, would 
lose us the vrhole, and end in our extirpation 
from Hindostan. 

Much has been wrote from you and from 
our servants at Bengal, on the necessity of 
checking the Mahrattas, which may in some 

* Recorded in a previous chapter. 

t An account of these transactions has been given in a 
previous chapter. 

X The word nizam is used interchanmbly with souhah 
and soubahdar in Indian despatches and state papers. i 


degree be proper ; but it is not for the com- 
pany to take the part of umpires of Hindostan. 
If it had not been for the imprudent measures 
you have taken, the country powers would 
have formed a balance of power among them- 
selves, and their divisions would have left you 
in peace ; but if at any time the thirst for 
plunder should urge the Mahrattas to invade 
our possessions, they can be checked only by 
carrying the war into their own country. It 
is with this view that we last year sent out 
field-officers to our presidency at Bombay, 
and put their military force on a respectable 
footing ; and when once the Mahrattas under- 
stand that to bo our plan, we have reason to 
think they will not wantonly attack us. 

“ You will observe by the whole tenour of 
these despatches, that our views are not to 
enter into offensive wars in India, or to make 
further acquisitions beyond our present pos- 
sessions, We do not wish to enter into any 
engagements which may be productive of 
enormous expenses, and which are seldom 
calculated to promote the company's essential 
interests. On the contrary, we wish to see 
the present Indian powers remain as a check 
one upon another, without oiir interfering; 
therefore, we recommend to you, so soon as 
possible, to bring about a peace upon terms 
of the most perfect moderation on the part of 
the company, and when made, to adhere to it 
upon all future occasions, except when the 
company's possessions are actually attacked ; 
and not to be provoked by fresh disturbances 
of the country powers to enter into new 
wars.”* 

The die was cast as to hostilities with 
Hyder; both the Madras and Bombay go- 
vernments were in collision with him, and 
Bengal sent such assistance as was deemed 
judicious and practicable. 

When, at last, a treaty was made with 
Hyder, the Circars, which had never been 
fairly brought under the company's manage- 
ment, were placed by the council under its 
sole control, the zemindars and other great 
landholders oflbring violent opposition. In 
1769, however, the subjugation of this refrac- 
tory spirit was effected, and the company 
made such arrangements ns to its lands as 
suited its own interests. The introduction 
of English law to Madras proved a source of 
contest and confusion, the natives utterly de- 
testing it, and the English using it against 
the natives as a means of oppression. M. 
Auber describes the folly displayed in working 
English institutions, and the turmoil attending 
it, in the following terms: — “At a moment 
when the company's affairs on the coast de- 
manded the utmost attention of the council ; 

* Court’a Letter, dated the 13th of May, 1708. 
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when the whole of the country from Tinne- 
velly to the Kistiia was involved in troubles, 
and when the enemy were ravaging the Car- 
natic, the council were harassed by the violent 
and litigious proceedings of some members of 
the grand jury, who obstinately persevered 
in pressing matters and presentments, which 
threw the settlement into contentions and 
embarrassments; whilst, on other occasions, 
they declined to make a return to any of the 
bills of indictment brought before them. The 
jurisdiction of the mayor’s court, under the 
charter, became matter of doubt and dispute ; 
the one party construing the word factory in 
the most extensive latitude, the other taking, 
it in its literal and strict sense.” 

Suspicions began to be entertained that the 
French were instigating Hyder and the nizam 
against the English. As soon as the peace with 
France restored to that nation its Indian pos- 
sessions which had been conquered, symp- 
toms of a preconceived determination to gain 
power were evinced. These were slowly, 
but surely, developed : still the company’s 
servants felt no apprehensions, the French 
being relatively weak; moreover, the rapid 
passage of events between the English and 
the native princes diverted the councils of 
Bombay and Madras from noticing the pro- 
cedure of theb old competitors for power. 

In 1769 the French made various demon- 
strations of a nature to lead to the conclusion 
that hostile movements against the English 
were contemplated. Pondicherry was for- 
titied, under the pretence of its being in 
danger from the country powers. Pretexts 
for fortifying the factories in Bengal were 
also put forward, as noticed in a previous chap- 
ter. These simultaneous efforts to strengthen 
their positions, when there was really no 
enemy, awakened the suspicions of the Eng- 
lish. Two French transports, of large capa- 
city, had proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope for provisions. Tidings came from 
the Mauritius that French ships, full of men 
and military stores, had been seen there. A 
new settlement was made on the eastern 
coast of Madagascar, which, from the accounts 
forwarded of it to Madras, was intended as a 
military depot, both for men and munitions of 
war destined , for employment in the East. 
From the Archipelago, French ships of war 
were reported as cruising about suspiciously, 
and as having on board troops. 

While the council’s attention was drawn by 
so many rumours to the French, the perpetud 
conflicts among the native powers threatened 
to involve the company in innumerable wars. 
The Mahrattas desired the virtual conquest 
of Mysore. Hyder resolved to resist their 
demands for chout. The Nabob of Arcot 


favoured the pretensions of the Mahrattas. 
The nizam watched vigilantly for any oppor- 
tunity which might arise for plunder, by those 
powers exhausting one another. All these 
royal robbers sought the aid of the company, 
pleading the different treaties in which the 
shallow policy of the councils of Bombay and 
Madras had involved that body. 

Hyder refused the Mahrattas chout in 1770: 
they made war upon him. He demanded 
the aid of the company, on the ground of the 
treaty made the previous year. The council 
of Madras considered themselves absolved 
from any obligations of alliance, as Hyder 
was himself the aggressor. He well knew that 
they were only eager to escape all obligations 
on their part, and yet to secure all advantages 
of the treaty from him. An incurable resent- 
ment against the English name and race 
seized possession of his mind. 

Both the councils of Madras and Bombay 
were entangled in fresh difficulties by the ar- 
rival of Sir John Lindsay at the latter place. 
That officer, besides his influence and rank as 
an admiral, had received extraordinary powers 
from the English government, of which the 
directors disapproved. Ho declared to both 
the councils that he vras minister plenipoten- 
tiary from the royal government. In virtue 
of this office, he inquired into the causes and 
conduct of the late war with Hyder. He 
brought a letter to the Nabob of the Oarnatic, 
from the king, and demanded all the company’s 
papers and documents as he might require 
them. The council of Madras determined to 
resist these demands, having no instructions 
from " their constituents,” as they termed the 
directors on that occasion. The English go- 
vernment had acted without proper concert 
with the company, and the result was dan- 
gerous to the English interests in India. 
Lindsay treated the council with contempt. 
The latter body, strong in experience, know- 
ledge of local relations, and sure of obedience 
from all the company’s servants, was resolute in 
resisting the alleged powers of Sir John. Ho 
entered into private correspondence with the 
nabob, who artfully treated him as a superior 
authority, and faithlessly intrigued with him 
against the company. The council was at 
tbis time involved in so many disputes, that 
it is surprising they could attend, in any 
measure, to the company’s trado.^ Among 
other quarrels, they had one of serious mag- 
nitude with the celebrated Eyre Goote, at 
this time major-general, and appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the company's forces in 
Madras by the ffirectors. Sooner than submit 
to the jealous dictation of the council, General 
Goote returned to England, and the court of 
directors censured the council. Examination 
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of the folly and disobedience of the councils 
of the three presidencies, and passing votes of 
merited censure upon them, might have oc- 
cupied the whole time of the honourable court. 

The Nabob of Arcot raised claims upon the 
Nabob of Tanjore, which during 1770 gave 
the council of Madras much occupation. The 
Tanjore nabob gave the English a reluctant 
support during the Mysorean war, and re- 
fused to contribute to the Nabob of Arcot*s 
expenses in connection with that contest, 
although Tanjore was a rich territory, and 
the English, acting in the name of the govern- 
ment of Arcot, preserved the peace of the 
country. Hyder Ali fomented this dispute. 
It was also discovered that he carried on 
a correspondence with the French at Pondi- 
cherry, while they carried on the new works 
there. 

Sir John Lindsay was succeeded, in 1770, by 
Admiral Sir Hobert Harland, with the same 
powers. The fleet on the Indian station was 
much strengthened under the command of 
Sir Robert. The new admiral had received 
instructions from the king to treat the com- 
pany's representatives with careful respect, 
and to uphold their dignity before the native 
rulers. When Admiral Harland arrived, he 
found affairs in great confusion, the result 
of his predecessor’s wrong-headedness. The 
Nabob of the Carnatic had, with the concur- 
rence of Sir John Lindsay, invited the Mah- 
rattas to join in a confederacy against Hyder, 
contrary to treaty, and as the council be- 
lieved, contrary to reason. 

Major-general Coote had been prevailed 
upon to return to India, and the crown con- 
ferred upon him the honour of a Knight of 
the Bath. This was before Sir John Lindsay 
returned home, and at the same time the same 
honour was conferred upon him also. The 
royal government took a most extraordinary 
course on this occasion, sending the insignia 
to the nabob, with directions for the in- 
vestiture. Whether this was the result of 
some joint intrigue of Lindsay and Coote to 
spite the council does not appear, but the 
humiliation it inflicted upon the president 
was very acceptable to those chiefs. Differ- 
ences between the nabob and certain rajahs 
having arisen, an appeal to arms was made, 
and Brigadier Smith, at the head of a British 
force, marched against them in April, 1771. 
Operations were conducted until the 27th of 
October, when peace was made without the 
intervention of the oounoil. It appeared as 
if Lindsay, Coote, and the nabob had entered 
into a confederacy to ignore the company : — 
“Sir Robert Harland reached Madras, in 
command of a squadron of hia majesty’s ships, 
o& the 2Bd of Beptember. He auounoed i 


his arrival to the council, whom he met as- 
sembled on the Idth, and he informed them 
that he possessed full powers, as the king’s 
plenipotentiary, to inquire into the observance 
of the eleventh article of the treaty of 
Paris; and that he had a letter from his 
majesty to the nabob. The letter was de- 
livered to his highness by the admiral, the 
troops in the garrison attending the cere- 
monial. On the 1st of October, having inti- 
mated to the council his readiness to be of 
any use in the progress of their affairs, he 
quitted the roads, in order to avoid the ap- 
proaching monsoon, and retired to Trinco- 
malec, dispatching a vessel to ascertain the 
state of the French force at the Mauritius, 
which was reported to be very considerable.”* 

Sir Robert Harland soon fell into the snares 
of the nabob, who induced him to favour an 
alliance with the Mahrattas against Hyder. 
The council refused to obey the plenipoten- 
tiary, declaring themselves ready to obey all 
constitutional authorities, such as parliament 
or the courts of law, but refusing to recognise 
the admiral in any other capacity than as 
commander of the king’s ships, in which 
office they would co-operate with him. They 
persisted in refusing to violate the treaty 
with Hyder. The alliance offered by the 
Mahrattas was one which he souglit to 
force upon the nabob, as the admiral himself 
admitted, by the threat of fire and sword. 
They refused finally to accept the alliance, 
and advised the admiral, by a diversion on 
the Malabar coast, to distract the Mahrattas, 
while the council would take such care of 
the Carnatic as their experience suggested, 
and their power allowed. The alliance pro- 
posed by the Mahrattas, obliging the nabob 
to send troops to their aid, had a significance 
the admiral did not see. The nabob in ac- 
cepting a forced alliance, and sending troops 
into the field to avert the menace of the 
power thus making itself an ally, accepted 
conquest, and would be regarded in future 
by the Mahrattas as dependant upon them. 

Matters became worse between the admiral 
and the council, until they issued in an open 
rupture. The conduct of the admiral was in 
violation of the company’s charter, and the 
council resolutely maintained the rights of 
their employers. 

During the year 1772 various expeditions 
were made, all of them successful, against 
various polygars who refused to comply with 
the requisitions of the nabob. Brigadier- 
general Smith, having accomplish^ the 
military enterprises referred to, returned to 
Madras, and reidgned his command. Sir 
Robert Fletcher was nominated to take it. 

* Aaber, vol. i. p. 808. 
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Immediately, violent altercations arose be- 
tween him and the council, discord between 
commanding officers* and councils seldom 
ceasing in any of the presidencies. Sir Robert 
was obliged to resign, and Brigadier Smith 
resumed the command. 

On the 31st of January, 1773, Mr. Dupre 
resigned the office of president, which was 
assumed by Mr. Wynch. The Rajah of Tan- 
jore refusing all allegiance to the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, Brigadier-general Smith marched 
to Tanjore, took it by storm, and made pri- 
soners of the rajah’s family. It was soon dis- 
covered that the Dutch were the chief insti- 
gators of the rajah. He had, contrary to his 
allegiance, as a tributary of the nabob, made 
over various strong positions to the Dutch, 
who were compelled by the British ships, 
and troops acting in conjunction with the 
forces of the nabob, to abandon them, under 
circumstances of much humiliation. The con- 
duct of the Dutch was marked by prevarica- 
tion and bad faith. 

Throughout the year 1774, the council 
was troubled by the caprice of the nabob, 
whoso views were constantly changing ; who 


regulated his policy towards others by his 
relative power ; the resources of whose coun- 
try wore exhausted, while his avarice still 
craved ; whoso ambition was as large as his 
means were inadequate for even the feeblest 
enterprise. It was scarcely possible fur the 
council not to perceive that the time was fast 
approaching, when the English* must assume 
the entire control of the nabob's dominions, 
or see the Carnatic overrun by Hydcr, the 
Mahrattas, or the nizam. 

During the period to which this chapter 
refers, Warren Hastings, for several years 
held the high pust of member of council. 
It is probable that to him chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, the credit of every bold and firm 
measure taken, was due. Yet less is known 
of Hastings' conduct during his membership 
of council at Madras than of any other period 
of his history. His novel career in the capital 
of the presidency was much to his credit. His 
duties to the company were discharged with 
such ability, that ho was nominated to the 
most important office in India, the presidency 
of the council of Bengal. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

WAR WITH IIYDER ALI OF MYSORE. 


In previous chapters, especially the last, 
reference has been made to Hyder Ali, the 
Rajah, or, as he preferred being called, the 
Nabob of Mysore. In the geographical por- 
tion of this work descriptions will be found of 
every part of Southern India, and very par- 
ticular descriptions of the highlands, and the 
whole region of the Deccan. A military 
writer, who made various campaigns in the 
Deccan during the last century, describes the 
climate as very favourable for military opera- 
tions : — Especially in the high country of 
Mysore, it is temperate and healthy to a de- 
gree unknown in any other tract of the like 
extent within the tropics. The monsoons, or 
boisterous periodical rains, which, at two dif- 
ferent periods, deluge the countries on the 
coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, have Uieir 
force broken by the ghauts or mountaine, and 
cither side extend to the interior in fer- 
tilizing showers, and preserve both the ver- 
dure of the country and the temperature of 
the climate almost throughout the year ; inso- 
much that the British army remained in tents 
and never went into cantonments throughout 
the whole year." 


In this country of Mysore there arose a 
man of eminent daring and ability, already 
repeatedly before the reader as Hyder Ali. 
It is unnecessary to relate his history; no 
number of volumes could comprise the story 
of every able and daring Indian adventurer, 
native and European, whose sword or whose 
intrigues have been felt in India. It is suf-^ 
Rcient to tell that Hyder was of obscure 
origin, and in one of the wars of which the 
great table-land of the Deccan had been the 
theatre time out of mind, he distinguished 
himself as a volunteer. He was then twenty- 
seven years of age. His daring courage made 
him a conspicuous person, and he gradually 
attached to himself a body of freebooters. It 
was not uncommon in India to begin a war- 
like career as leader of banditti, and end it as 
a powerful rajah or nabobs Hyder was oua> 
of the most remarkable instances of such a 
gradation. By robbery he became enriched, 
and he used his riches for the purpose of^ be- 
coming a plunderer on a grander scale. While 
yet he was no more than a great robber, he 
fell in with a holy Brahmin, by whose cunnings 
he was mnoh assisted, and who probably gave 
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him the first notions of political intrigue. 
Chiefs and monarclis in India honoured riches 
more than high-born persons in any other 
country. Hyder’s reputation for riches, no 
matter how acquired, gained him much admi- 
ration ; and his well-known ability to defend 
what he had acquired, added to that admira- 
tion. He became recognised as a chief b}^ 
chiefs, and w'as known as the fougedar of 
Dindigul. He soon put down all refractory 
neighbours, either by artifice or the sword ; 
it was difficult to decide in which way he w’as 
the greater. His friend the Brahmin obtained 
access to the court of Mysore, and apprised 
his collei^ue in former predatory adventures 
of all political matters that might any how be I 
turned to their joint account. I 

A mutiny broke out in the army of Mysore. 
Hyder bravely and promptly put it down, 
earning and receiving royal gratitude. His 
beloved Brahmin accused the richest chiefs of 
Mysore as the instigators of the revolt. They 
were seized, punished in person, and deprived 
of their estates. Hyder and the Brahmin 
profited largely by the forfeitures. He had 
become a chief, high in royal favour, but 
he was still a robber. He had aa little indis- 
position to kill as to steal. Murder, as an 
accessory to plunder, was simply regarded as 
a necessary means towards a very unobjec- 
tionable end. He gradually became a rebel, 
as well as a robber. He took advantage of 
certain mutinies of the troops for pay, to quiet 
or quell the disturbances, and gain the un- 
limited confidence of the monarch, that he 
might ultimately the more securely dethrone 
him. After a variety of ingenious and infa- 
mous stratagems, in concert with the Brah- 
min, he succeeded. He and the Brahmin 
eventually betrayed one another, and this 
cunning adversary nearly ruined Hyder more 
than once. The courage of the bold bandit 
never forsook him, and his competition with 
his wily antagonist so sharpened his wits that 
he at last excelled the Brahmin, and all other 
Brahmins in Mysore, however wicked and 
acute in the arts of cunning, dissimulation, 
and far-sighted intrigue. Koonde Row (such 
was the crafty Brahmin’s name) was at last 
destroyed. The Rajah of Mysore himself be- 
came a victim, and Hyder had no more rivals 
in that country either as to craft or power. 
Once established on the throne, he scented all 
disaffection afar off, and soon tried the value 
of his sabre in suppressing it. He became 
rich exceedingly, little by little extended his 
territory, and who could extend territory in 
India, in his time, without coming into colli- 
sion with the English ? When he became rich, 
the Mahrattas invaded his country. He fought 
them with great gallantry, but their cavidry 
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came as the locusts and eat up every green 
thing. Hyder purchased them off again and 
again, when all the resistance of valour and 
genius was useless against equal valour, per- 
haps equal genius, and far superior numbers. 

Mr. Thornton says the politics of the Dec- 
can at this period (1763) presented '^an en- 
tangled web, of which it is scarcely practicable 
to render a clear account.” Probably Hyder 
had a clearer view of them than any one else, 
not even excepting Olive or Hastings. Pre- 
vious to this time Hyder had intercourse with 
the Bombay government, which was not 
always complimentary, but not on the whole 
unfriendly. The government of Madras had 
however, formed a league with Nizam Ali 
against him. The various events rapidly oc- 
curred already related in previous chapters, 
and Hyder had his part in them, or watched 
them with the vigilance of a statesman. He 
could neither read nor write, but his memory 
was wonderful, and his agents were every- 
where. His spies overran the country. The 
French possessed Hyder’s sympathy, and 
to the designs of Lally he was especially 
no stranger. 

In 1766, the Mahrattas, Nizam Ali, and 
the Madras government were allied against 
Hyder. The Mahrattas were, of course, first 
in the conflict. They overran half the My- 
sore territory before their allies were ready. 
He bought them off just in time to avert 
their junction with the other allied forces. 
The army of the nizam, supported by the 
British, advanced to the northern limits of 
Mysore. The English commander. Colonel 
Joseph Smith, suspected both the nizam 
and the Mahrattas. Hyder Ali bought off 
the nizam, as he had already obtained the 
neutrality of the Mahrattas. The stupid 
council of Madras would not pay attention to 
Colonel Smith’s information, nor adopt any 
measures of defence. Their conceit and im- 
pertinence disgusted the army, and nearly 
brought ruin upon the presidency. The 
nizam joined Hyder. Their combined forces 
pressed upon the English. Colonel Smith 
was intelligent and brave, but ignorant of the 
country. He guarded passes which were not 
likely to be penetrated; he left unguarded 
those, more especially one, by which the 
troops of Hyder poured down like a torrent, 
sweeping away the outposts, baggage, cattle, 
and supplies of the English. Hosts of wild 
horsemen thundered down with the violence 
and rapidity of a cataract upon the English. 
Colonel Wood was dispatched from Trichi- 
nopoly. Smith directed his energies to form 
a junction •with him, but was attacked by an 
immensely superior force, which he defeated, 
slaying two thousand men^ himself losing but 
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one hundred and seventy in killed and 
wounded. The Mysoreans came on with 
th^ir hosts of cavalry eddying like a flood, 
and sweeping away rice-carts, bullocks, and 
stragglers. Smith, after his men had fought, 
and marched, and hungered for twenty-seven 
hours, at last formed the desired junction 
with Wood. Smith and Wood joined their | 
forces at Trincomalee, where they expected to 
find adequate stores. The council had, how- 
ever, thought of nothing but the grandeur of j 
their own policy ; no preparations were made ] 
for the support of armies in the presence of 
powerful invaders. Smith was obliged to 
move away eastward in quest of provisions, 
leaving his stores, sick, and wounded in Trin- 
comalee. The enemy prepared to assault 
the place, but Smith, having found some 
supplies, returned opportunely for its relief. 
Alter a short time, another march to gather 
provisions was necessary; the whole army 
was occupied in foraging. Forty thousand 
horsemen of the allies flew around the English, 
crossing every rice -swamp or corn-field, oc- 
cupying the tracts which served as roads, 
desolating the villages, devouring hidden 
stores of edibles, ravaging everywhere and 
everything. As vultures gathered upon a 
field of carrion, the Mysorean troopers found 
nothing too mean for their prey. 

Still the reputation of English valour awed 
back the savage hordes, and Hyder hoped 
only to conquer when the English, worn out 
by fatigue and hunger, could no longer march 
or fight. In the terrible emergency of the Eng- 
lish, relief was found by the discovery of some 
hidden hordes of grain. The English were 
fed, and could therefore fight. Hyder knew 
of their distress, but not of the discovered 
supplies and the recruited strength which 
they brought. 

On the 26th of September, 1767, the foe 
opened a distant cannonade against the left of 
the English lines. Smith moved round a hill, 
which arose between him and the main body 
of the opposing forces. Ho hoped to take 
them in fiank upon their left. The enemy 
perceived his movement, but did not under- 
stand it. They made a movement to corre- 
spond with their idea of that of Smith, which 
they believed to be a retreat. At the same 
moment both armies were moving from oppo- 
site directions round the hill, but the collision 
coming soon was unexpected by either. Both 
armies saw the importance of gaining the hill. 
Oaptain Oooke succeeded in obtaining it, but 
not without a close competition. The enemy 
ascended to a range of crags facing a strong 

E osition. Taking them in flank„ Oooke gal- 
intly and skilfully carried the post. A re- 
gular battle then ensued. The Englbh had 
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fourteen hundred European infantry, and nine 
thousand sepoys. Their cavalry consisted of 
fifteen hundred wretchedly conditioned men, 
miserably mounted, belonging to the nabob, 
and a small troop of English dragoons. The 
enemy numbered forty thousand cavalry, and 
an infantry force a little less numerous. 
The enemy had a vast number of useless 
guns, and about thirty pieces fit to bring 
into action ; the English had as many. The 
allies formed a crescent, and manoeuvred to 
enclose the small English force. The battle 
opened by a cannonade, the enemy firing 
with eagerness and rapidity, but no judgment. 
The English fired slowly until they found 
the range, and then served their guns with 
great quickness as well as deadly aim. The 
ordnance of the allies was soon silenced. 
The English then suddenly opened their 
whole cannonade upon the thick columns of 
the cavalry, which were arranged in a manner 
exposing them to such a casualty. The 
troopers, eager to charge, bore for a few 
minutes this galling fire, while great numbers 
fell. No orders were given, the columns 
broke, and the vast masses of ill-posted 
horsemen dispersed upon the field. Hyder, 
with the sagacity of his keen intellect, per- 
ceived that the battle was lost, in time to 
draw off his guns. He exhorted his ally to 
retire, but the nhsam became furious with 
disappointment and rage, and refused to 
leave the field. Smith ordered his whole 
lino to charge, the nizam became panic-struck, 
and ordered a retreat. A curious incident 
is recorded as having then occurred. The 
nizam had posted a long line of elephants in 
the rear of his army, bearing his harem and 
other adjuncts to his pleasure. The ladies 
were invited to view the destruction of the 
English, as, long after, the Russian general, 
Prince Menschikoff, with oriental taste and 
similar fortune, invited the Russian ladies to 
do at Alma. When the nizam directed that 
his elephants should be moved from the field, 
a lady called out, ** They have not been so 
taught ; they have been trained to follow the 
standard of the emperor.” That standard was 
soon in the advance, while English bullets 
flew among the bearers of the palanquins, and 
many fell for whom these missiles were not 
I designed. The nizam, on a swift horse, at- 
I tended by a chosen body of cavalry, fled 
with the utmost precipitation, leaving Hyder 
to draw off his army as best he could. 
The wearied English rested on the field of 
victory. 

Next day, the army of Hyder was observed 
in good formation and regular retreat. The 
English pursued, and captured forty-one 
pieces of cannon, in addition to nine which 
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were left upon the field ; sixteen more were 
abandoned on the march, and fell into the 
hands of the English. Nearly five thousand 
men were numbered among the dead upon 
the field of battle or in the line of pursuit. 
The English had one hundred and fifty put 
hors de comhaU The fugitives continued a 
hasty flight far beyond the probability, or 
even possibility, of pursuit. The English 
withdrew into cantonments as the rainy season 
approached. 

Hyder Ali, ever indefatigable, even in de- 
feat, continued in action, combating the mon- 
soon and the skill of England, warring boldly 
with nature and science. He captured several 
small places belonging to the nabob, and then 
proceeded to attack Amboah, a place peculiarly 
situated, being built upon a mountain of 
smooth granite. Hyder laid regular siege to 
this place, and in five days rendered it no 
longer tenable, except the citadel, to which 
the garrison retired. The defenders were five 
hundred sepoys and a few Europeans, under 
the command of a brave and scientific officer 
named Calvert. The native governor was, 
what native governors usually were, faithless. 
He was detected, and confined ; his guards were 
disarmed. Hyder's previous success having 
been through the information supplied by the 
traitor, he now knew not how to proceed. He 
accordingly made a breach in an inaccessible 
place, which was in vain attempted again and 
again, his troops reeling back after every 
attack discomfited, and leaving many of 
their comrades slain. Hyder sent a flag of 
trace, with eulogistic references to the bravery 
of the commander, who replied that Hyder 
had not yet come close enough to enable him 
to deserve the compliment. Another flag 
arrived with a large bribe, and the offer of 
the highest military honours in Hyder’s ser- 
vice, if Captain Calvert would surrender the 
place. The reply was that the next mes- 
senger proposing dishonour would be hanged 
in the breach. From the 10th of November, 
to the 7th of December, all the efforts of 
Hyder were in vain. Colonel Smith left his 
cantonments and hastened to the relief of his 
brave brothers in arms. Great was his joy 
when he saw the British flag flying as he 
approached. Hyder perceiving the advance 
of Colonel Smith, raised the siege. The 
government directed that the sepoy regiment 
which defended the place should bear the 
rock of Amboah upon its colours. 

Smith followed Hyder, but was com}^lled 
to give up the pursuit from the deficiency j 
of his commissariat^ — an impediment which 
has since often obstructed British military 
enterprise, when- disgrace waa still more re- 
flected upon m authority, to whom the 
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real derangement or neglect was attributable. 
Colonel Smith was joined by Colonel Wood, 
who advanced from Trichinopoly. Hyder 
was too much daunted by recent defeats to 
make any bold attempt to prevent this junc- 
tion. Not that he wanted courage personally, 
but he knew that his troops were not of a 
quality to face the English after such signal 
and shameful defeats. Hyder was, however, 
vigilant and active as ever. He attempted 
various surprises upon convoys, but was de- 
feated by the courage and constant watch- 
fulness of the English officers. 

At the close of the year 1767, ho ascended 
the ghauts, leaving strong detachments of 
cavalry to watch and harass the English 
army, which was in the deepest distress from 
want of provisions, the government having 
wholly left it to itself, and the officers dis- 
playing but little talent in commissary affairs, 
although by skill and bravery in breach and 
battle, having won for themselves a glorious 
renown. Hyder Ali now began to fear the 
English power. Forces from Bengal threat- 
ened Hyderabad. His ally, the nizam, now 
prepared to betray him, as both had be- 
trayed everybody else that trusted them. 
Hyder was not to bo deceived. He repre- 
sented to the nizam that the latter had 
adopted a wise course, and pretended to be- 
lieve that it was done to deceive the English, 
until affairs took a more favourable turn. 
He, however, intimated that in future the 
nizam ’s army and his own had better ope- 
rate separately. The nizam affected to agree 
with all Hyder said, withdrew his army, and 
the next day openly offered alliance to the 
English against the man with whom he acted 
in the field the day before. This was per- 
fectly in keeping with Mussulman faith on 
the part of one prince to another throughont 
Indian history. In the diplomatic game 
which followed, the English played as foolishly 
as was their custom. The nizam granted 
everything, on the condition that the En- 
glish should pay him tribute, which placed 
matters pretty much as they were before: 
the English gained nothing but glory. The 
nizam also granted to the company the 
dewannee of Mysore, on the condition that 
when they conquered %t, he should receive 
a tribute. The nizam was beaten in battle,, 
but reaped, through the vain and dull council 
of Madras, all the fruits of victory. 

The chiefs on the Malabar coasts who had 
been reduced by Hyder, now revolted ; and 
the government of Bombay took the field 
againat him. Mangalore was captured at 
once ; the commander of Hyder’s fleet sur- 
rendered it. Various other places on the 
coast fell into the hands of the Bombay 
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officers. Canarese was attacked, but the 
British were repulsed even with slaughter. 
Ilydcr hastened to the coast, with large forces. 
He approached with such rapidity and skill, 
and the English exercised so little vigilance, 
that he was upon them suddenly. In May 
he was before Mangalore. The English fled 
in boats, and with such precipitation and 
confusion that many were slain, and all their 
artillery and stores were ingloriously captured. 
Neither Smith nor Calvert were there. 
Eighty Europeans, and one hundred and 
eighty sepoys, sick and wounded, remained in 
the conqueror’s hands. Hyder won the whole 
coast. He then proceeded to Bednore, whither 
he had summoned the zemindars and other 
holders of territorial possessions. He informed 
them that he knew they were more favour- 
able to the English than to him, and that he 
would punish their disaffection by pecuniary 
fines. 

Mr. Thornton thus describes what then 
took place: — “A list of the criminals was 
then produced, and against the name of each 
an enormous fine appeared. The conduct of 
Hyder Ali’a affairs was marked by great pre- 
cision; for every purpose there was a dis- 
tinct provision. Among other establishments 
nicely contrived so as to contribute to the 
progress of the great machine of his govern- 
ment, was a department of torture. To this 
the offenders present were immediately con- 
signed till their guilt should be expiated by 
payment of the sums in which they were 
respectively mulcted, and orders were issued 
for taking similar proceedings with regard to 
those whose fears had kept them away.” 

Hearing that the government of Bombay 
was making preparations to scour the coast 
of Malabar with a naval and military force 
which he could not resist, his genius suggested 
an expedient by which he might retire with | 
some degree of military reputation, and with 
pecuniary advantage. The author last quoted 
thus describes his procedure, to this intent : — 
” With the Malabar chiefs Hyder Ali adopted 
different means, but not less characteristic, 
nor less conducive to his interests. It was 
intimated to them that their Mysorean lord 
was tired of his conquests in Malabar, which 
he had hitherto found a source of charge 
rather than of profit ; that if he were reim- 
bursed the expenses incurred in their attain- 
ment, ho was ready to abandon them ; and 
that it was his intention that the territories 
of those who refused to contribute to that 
purpose should be transferred to those who 
acceded to the proposal. Not one incurred 
the threatened forfeiture, and Hyder Ali’s 
officers retired from Malabar laden with the 
offerings of its chiefs.” 


The Madras government had dM^anized no 
efficient means of gaining intelligence, and, 
therefore, were unable to apprise their officers 
of the route taken by Hyder. Colonel Wood 
reduced Baramahal, Salem, Coimbatore, and 
Dindigul, but was unable to retain his con- 
quests, from the fewness of his troops and 
poverty of material. He attempted to guard 
the passes, but the enemy eluded his vigilance 
without difficulty, for he was wholly ignorant 
of the country, as were all his officers. The 
duty of providing guides-— a task which the 
nabob could have easily accomplished — oc- 
curred to no one, or, at all events, was per- 
formed by none. Hyder wrested from Colonel 
Wood all the conquests the latter had made. 
Having at his command large bodies of 
cavalry, Hyder was enabled to confuse the 
English commander, so as to deprive him of 
all benefit arising from a well-concerted plan 
of action. The natives also constantly be- 
trayed the English, surrendering strong places 
without a blow.* 

Colonel Smith was engaged in operations 
to the north. On the 2nd of May, Kistna- 
gherry capitulated to him. In June he laid 
siege to Mulwagul, a strong place, from which 
he apprehended a protracted resistance. It 
was betrayed by the killadar. A brother of 
Mohammed Ali had married the sister of this 
person, and the former being fougedarof Arcot^ 
had appointed his brother-in-law to exercise 
under him the fiscal administration of Trinco- 
malee. The principal was removed from office, 
and the dependent, to avoid giving in his 
accounts to Mohammed Ali, went over to 
Hyder Ali. He was now desirous of a change, 
and offered to betray his trust, on condition 
^ that his accounts should be considered closed. 
Mohammed Ali consented ; but there was 
still a difficulty — the garrison were faithful, 
though their commander was not. It hap- 
pened, however, that the killadar had been 
instructed to raise as large a number of' 
recruits for his master’s infantry as was prac- 
ticable, and to give special encouragement to 
men who had been disciplined by the English. 
The killadar informed his officers that he had 
succeeded in obtaining two hundred such 
recruits, being two complete companies, and 
that on an appointed night they were to arrive 
with their native officers. At the specified 
time, a party of English sepoys appeared as- 
cending by a prescribed route. They were 
led by a European officer, Oaphiin Matthews, 
not only dressed, but painted, so as to re - 

* Of Ute yean mneh has been written abont 
fidelity oi the native troops previous to 1857» eieept hi 
occasional defections. The troth is, the English in many 
wars suffered the treasons of native aiailiariea andr 
aepoys. 
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aemble a nttive. At daylight the mask was 
thrown off, and the place was soon in the pos- 
session of the English.* Colonel Smith fol- 
lowed up these successes by several others. 
An important accession to his strength was 
obtained by an alliance with the Mahrattas 
under Morari Rao. On the day when 
Smith formed his junction with the Mah- 
rattas, Hydcr entered Bangalore with the 
advanced guard of his grand army. He 
heard of the junction of the Mahrattas with 
Smith, and knew the locality of their encamp- 
ment, for his spies were everywhere. He | 
formed the daring resolution of sending a few 
hundred light cavalry that night into the 
Mahratta camp, with orders to penetrate to 
the tent of Morari Rao, and to return with 
his head, when the infantry would at once 
storm his camp, which, thrown into confusion 
by the loss of its chief, would be routed with 
slaughter. Morari Rao, like Hyder himself, 
had organized a spy system, which was nearly 
perfect, lie became aware of the intended 
attack, and, as so small a body of cavalry were 
to conduct it, he gave strict orders that none 
of his troops were to mount, but that his ca- 
valry should remain each man stationed at his 
horse's head. The orders to the whole force 
were, to be on the alert and attack all mounted 
men, without accepting any pass-word or ex- 
planation. This order was executed with pre- 
cision, and had one unfortunate result in the 
death of Captain Gee, Colonel Smith's aid- 
de-cainp, who, riding into the Mahratta lines, 
was mistaken for an enemy, and cut down. 
Hyder's cavalry were followed so close by his 
infantry that the camp of Morari Rao would 
have been attacked in force, but for a curious 
incident. The state elephant of jMorari re- 
ceived an accidental wound : irritated by this 
circumstance, and the alarm which raged 
around him, he broke loose, and rushed 
wildly through the camp, dragging the huge 
chain by which he had been picketed. 
Seizing this chain with his trunk, he hurled 
it furiously at the advancing cavalry of 
Hyder. They, supposing that the army of 
the Mahrattas were charging, broke, and 
rushed back over a column of infantry which 
was marching in support. The infantry, be- 
coming alarmed, took to flight, and, before 
they could be rallied, morning dawned, re- 
vealing the sheen of the English bayonets as 
their lines of infantry were in motion. 

The council of Madras sent civilian deputies 
to the camps of Smith and Wood, in a manner 
similar to that afterwards adopted in Europe 
by the French Conveption, and with similar 
results. These delegates from the council 

* Thornton’s BrUith Ltdia^ Tol. i. chap. vii. pp. 657, 
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were arrogant and self-sufficient, overruling 
the conduct of the officers in matters beyond 
the comprehension of the meddlers. The 
English who occupied Mulwagul were removed 
by these field deputies," and some of Mo- 
hammed All's troops placed there. The Mo- 
hammedan commandant sold the place to 
Hyder, as a previous Mohammedan com- 
mandant in Hyder's service had sold it to the 
nabob. Colonel Wood's strategy proved very 
deficient, and Smith’s superior military talent 
was by this means, and the pompous in- 
terference of the “field deputies," rendered 
nugatory. When Mulwagul was betrayed, 
Wood made a movement for its recapture or 
relief. Ho was too late for the latter, and 
unable to accomplish the former. He at- 
tempted to take the rock by an escalade, 
which had nearly proved successful, through 
the activity, presence of mind, and bravery 
of an English officer named Brooke. The 
next day, some light troops of Hyder ap- 
peared in the distance. Wood proceeded to 
reconnoitre, but soon perceived that an army 
of three thousand horse, and at least an equal 
number of infantry, with a powerful artillery, 
were making dispositions to surround his 
little band. With great presence of mind, 
more than his usual skill, and the most heroic 
courage, he forced his way through one body 
of the enemy after another, and united his 
little army in a regular retreat. Hyder's 
forces, increased by fresh accessions, hotly 
pursued. Although his cavalry were nume- 
rous, he used his well-appointed artillery, 
which was moved rapidly in front. The 
ground becoming less favourable for either 
cavalry or artillery, the infantry of both ar- 
mies skirmished, and so closely pressed were 
the English, that a general action was inevi- 
table, and as soon as the retreating force could 
find ground at all favourable, they took it, and 
stood on the defensive. The positions of the 
contending forces, and the mode of combat 
which was necessitated by the peculiar cha- 
racter of the ground, has been described with 
military accuracy by Colonel Wilks, in the 
following passage : — “ The whole extent of the 
ground which was the scene of the farther 
operations of the day, consisted of a congeries 
of granite rocks, or rather stones of unequal 
heights and dimensions, and every varied 
form, from six to sixteen feet diameter, scat- 
tered * like the fragments of an earlier world,’ 
at irregular intervals over the whole surface 
of the plain. Obliquely to the right, and in 
the rear of the situation in which the ad- 
vanced troops were engaged, was a small ob« 
long hill, ^kirted at its two extremities with 
an impenetrable mass of such stones, but flat 
and covered with earth at the top to a suffi- 
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oient extent to admit of being occupied by 
rather more than one battalion: the rocky 
fikirts of this hill extended in a ridge of about 
three hundred yards towards the plain of stones, 
and under its cover the Europeans had been 
placed in reserve until the action should as- 
sume a settled form. Hitherto, amid a mass 
of cover and impediment, which bade defiance 
to a regular formation, the intervals between 
the rocks, and sometimes their summits, were 
occupied by troops; the smaller openings were 
converted into embrasures for guns ; and sup- 
port successively arrived from each army to 
those who were engaged. It was a series of 
contests for the possession of rocks, or the 
positions formed by their union, without any 
possibility of the regular extension of a line 
on cither side, so that a rock was sometimes 
seen possessed by Mysoreans wdthin the ge- 
neral scope of English defence, and by the 
English among the Mysoreans.” The over- 
whelming numbers of Hyder gave him the 
advantage, in spite of the intrepidity of Wood 
and his soldiers. The English were giving 
way, and there was danger of confusion among 
the sepoys, who seldom behaved even toler- 
ably well in retreat. The tide of victory which 
set so strongly against the English was sud- 
denly turned by Captain Brooke, the officer 
who distinguished himself so much in the es- 
calade on the previous day. Brooke had then 
been wounded, but, notwithstanding his suf- 
ferings, fought with a lion heart throughout 
the conflict which it was now his fortune to 
terminate. His position Avas with the baggage, 
Avhich, with the sick and wounded, he guarded. 
His troops consisted of four companies and 
two guns. He perceived a flat rock, Avhich 
Avas unoccupied, but Avhich, strategetically, 
afforded a good position. He ascended it, 
as it was approached easily by a route cir- 
cuitous and covered with crags and foliage. 
His wounded men drew up, leaning on such 
support as they could And. The guns w'^ere 
dragged up and placed in position, and di- 
rected upon the enemy with charges of grape, 
making havoc in their ranks. The position 
commanded the left flank of the enemy, upon 
\i»hich, if any aid arrived from Smith, it Avould 
have appeared. Hyder, perceiving suddenly 
on his extreme left a body of' men which he 
supposed he had not seen before, believed 
that some detachments from Smith’s division 
had arrived upon the field. This impression 
became a conviction, when sudderdy, after 
the first terrible discharge of grape, Brooke 
and his whole force — even the sick and 
wounded — all who could raise their voice, 
Biulilenly shouted, “Hurrah! hurra}i! Smith! 
Smith!” The British, not being aware of 
the stratagem, Avere also imposed upon, and, 


repeating the hurrahs and cries of “ Smith ! ” 
returned with such confidence to the battle 
that Hyder, believing Smith’s whole army 
was upon him, ordered a retreat. Tiie trick 
was soon discovered by the acute Hyder, and 
he again returned to the attack; but his 
troops were not convinced that new forces 
had not joined the English, and they came on 
cautiously. The British had, in the mean- 
time, chosen strong ground, and made such 
neAv dispositions of their force as greatly in- 
creased their strength. Hyder forced his 
legions upon the English lines ; but they were 
found to be impregnable. Night closed 
around the combatants, the English remain- 
ing possessors of the field. The rocks, be- 
hind which the few British found repeated 
refuge, saved them. There were not three 
hundred men put hon dc combat, Hyder’s 
loss Avas two thousand. 

A conflict of generalship began the next 
day between the two commanders. Hyder 
could handle large bodies of men with an in- 
tuitive genius. He out-manoeuvred the British 
commander, avoiding a battle, and swooping 
suddenly upon garrison after garrison, cap- 
turing forts, and making prisoners. Among 
other places he fell upon Bangalore, having, 
by superior strategy, diverted Wood’s atten- 
tion in another direction. Wood, leaving his 
haggage and heavy guns in “ the Petat ” of 
that city, hastened to encounter Hyder, where 
the wily chieftain was not to be found, having 
adroitly misled the British colonel. Hyder 
seized the whole baggage of Vi'ood’s army, 
the guns, stores of provisions, with merchan- 
dise, and some treasure. The inhabitants 
rushed to the fort for security. The garrison 
I closed the gates to prevent that confusion and 
over-crowding which would have left the 
citadel indefensible. The crowd strained for- 
ward to save themselves, and their treasures, 
from the ravages of Hyder’s army, until two 
thousand men, women, and children, were 
crushed or trampled to death. Wood has- 
tened from Oosoor just in time to find that 
Hyder AA^as gone, and had taken with him 
everything of value in the place. The Eng- 
lish were obliged to Avandcr about for supplies, 
the council of either Madras or Bombay ap- 
pearing to be only concerned in keeping up 
their dignity, and securing the chief cities of 
their presidencies. Hyder intercepted Wood’s 
foraging expeditions, drove in his outposts, 
cut off his stragglers, tore aAvay his newly 
acquired supplies, and day and night harassed 
his worn out troops. In one of these harass- 
ing ‘ attacks, after a running fight of several 
days and nights, and when Hyder was making 
the fiercest efforts to cut off the division of 
Wood, the English were relieved by his 
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Budden and unaccountable retreat. Major 
Fitzgerald and Smith’s division were at hand. 
Hyder’fl scouts brought the intelligence; 
Wood was ignorant of it, until the roll of the 
English drums came with welcome and cheer- 
ing music to his ear. Smith had gone to 
Madras, to bring the council to a proper 
Appreciation, if possible, of the crisis, and 
Major Fitzgerald having assumed the com- 
mand, with praiseworthy energy took mea- 
sures to relieve Wood. Fitzgerald had very 
imperfect information of the colonel’s condi- 
tion, but he inferred, from a variety of minute 
indications, and from W'hat he could gather of 
the movements of Hyder, that Wood, over- 
powered, was gallantly struggling in an un- 
equal contest. Fitzgerald might have long 
wandered in quest of Wood, but for the heavy 
and in part useless cannonade kept up by 
Hyder, who, having captured the heavy guns 
at Bangalore, seemed desirous of annoying, or 
perhaps hoped to discourage the English by 
perpetually firing them. Fitzgerald, follow- 
ing the report, arrived in the nick of time to 
save Wood and his truly gallant little army. 
Warm were the congratulations of officers and 
soldiers when they met, and high rose their 
exultation as their enemy, although still many 
times outnumbering them, dared not to give 
them battle. 

Fitzgerald found Wood in a state of great 
depression, which, after the first burst of joy 
upon their unexpected meeting, returned 
again. Fitzgerald wrote to Smith, informing 
him of this, who immediately presented the 
letter to the council, and Wood was ordered 
to be sent to them under arrest. This was 
very cruel, for, however incompetent to con- 
tend with such a soldier as Hyder, he was a 
brave soldier and good officer. He was not 
adapted to so important a command, but when 
it devolved upon him, he did* his utmost to 
discharge its duties. 

Fuzzul Oola Khan, one of the best of 
Hyder’s generals, entered the province of 
Coimbatore, and with facility captured one 
fort after another, until he subjugated the 
province. An English sergeant named Hos- 
hin, was the only person in any command that 
showed adequate courage or ability. He was 
in command of an advanced post, with two 
companies of native infantry, and one gun. 
This little force occupied a mud fort, and de- 
fended it heroically and cleverly. The fort 
was not taken, until it was thrown down and 
lay in rubbish around its defenders. Even 
then Hoskin disputed inoh by inch oC its 
ruins with the aggressors. The contest was 
sanguinary, and the greater part of the de- 
fenders perished before superior numbers. 
There are UQ^records (X Hoskin’s fate ; his 


humble rank, in those days, would prohibit 
any notice of his ability or heroism, except 
such as the historian may gather from frag- 
mentary references. 

In other provinces the success of Hyder 
was as swift, and as shameful to the army of 
the nabob, and the arrangements of the Eng- 
lish, as in Coimbatore. In several instances 
the valour and talent of obscure English 
officers delayed the progress of the conqueror 
for a little, but that was all that the English 
and their allies were able to effect. As Hyder 
himself marched upon Eroad, he encountered 
suddenly Captain Nixon, with a force of fifty 
Europeans and two hundred sepoys. Hyder 
attacked them with two divisions of infantry 
numbering probably ten thousand men, and a 
cavalry force still more numerous. Nixon 
drew up his small band in good position, and 
quietly awaited the approach of the enemy to 
within twenty yards, when they delivered a 
volley with such coolness that every shot told. 
The Europeans charged with the bayonet, an 
instrument of which the Mysoreans were much 
in dread. Hyder’s infantry reeling under the 
well-directed volley, and charged wdth such 
impetuosity at the point of the bayonet, broke 
and turned from the field. Under another 
commander, the native army would probably 
have moved away; but Hyder knew what 
could be effected ; he ordered his cavalry to 
charge the sepoys flank and rear, and they 
were sabred to a man. Poor Nixon was among 
the slain. An officer was the only man who 
escaped. Lieutenant Goreham. He was fortu- 
nately able to speak the language, and claimed 
the humanity of a native officer. 

Hyder Ali made use of Goreham to trans- 
late into English a summons to the garrison 
of Eroad to surrender ; and to write a letter 
to its commander. Captain Orton, to come to 
his camp, and negotiate terms, promising a 
safe return if they could not agree. Orton 
trusted to the honour of a man who had no 
conception of it. He came. The officer next 
in command to Orton, was one Robinson, 
whom Hyder had released on parole, but who 
broke his parole, and was permitted by the 
council of Madras to break it. Hyder de- 
clared that he was absolved from his obliga- 
tion to Orton, by the knowledge that Robinson 
was serving against him. Hyder offered to 
spare the garrison, and permit them to march 
out and proceed to Triohinopoly, if Orton 
would dirder Robinson to surrender. Orton 
gave the order, Robinson obeyed it ; Hyder 
walked into the place, triumphing alike over 
the stupidity and dishonour of the English 
officers, jivho acted like men demented. 
Robinson was clearly a man without personal 
scruple or military pride. Wilks explains the 
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conduct of Orton on the supposition that he 
-was a drunkard. Hyder, who kept noi faith, 
did not permit the garrison to go to Trichi- 
nopoly, but sent them prisoners to Seringa- 
patam, where he cast them into a loathsome 
dungeon, and deprived them of adequate sub- 
sistence. He hated the English with a keen 
and unpitying animosity, and burned for every 
opportunity of gratifying and displaying his 
vindictiveness. The English had by tergiver- 
sation, time serving, and unsteadiness of 
policy merited his wrath and contempt. Had 
the councils of l^Iadras and Bombay followed 
the honourable and wise policy pointed out 
by the directors, had they obeyed orders 
given repeatedly, and as often violated, the 
humiliations inflicted by Ryder would never 
have been visited upon them. 

Hyder next proceeded to Caveriporara, and 
summoned the garrison to surrender, offering 
the release of the officer and garrison on 
parole. The conditions were accepted ; Hyder 
seized the place, and violated as usual the 
terms of capitulation. The garrison, with Cap- 
tain Frassain, their commander, were sent to 
the dungeons of Scringapatam, where already 
several of the prisoners, among whom Captain 
Bobinson, as the first victim, had already 
perished. The career of Hyder and his generals 
was one of complete success, the country every- 
where within the sphere of operations being 
desolated or held by his forces. The council at 
Madras was terrified, and having provoked 
the war by their uncertain and arrogant 
policy, after having armed the enemy they 
thus provoked, they wore glad to sue for 
peace. Hyder requested that an English 
officer should be sent to negotiate, and the 
choice of the council fell upon the gallant 
Captain Brooke, who had repeatedly distin- 
guished himself by talent and valour in the 
field. Mr. Thornton thus describes the diplo- 
matic occurrences which ensued: — Hyder 
Ali requested that an English officer might 
be sent to confer with him, and Captain 
Brooke vros dispatched thither in compliance 
with his wish. Hyder Ali expatiated on 
the aggressions of the English, and on his 
own desire for peace; on the exertions he 
had made to promote that object, and on :the 
unreasonable manner in which his overtures 
had been rejected ; on the wrongs which he 
had received from Mohammed Ali, and on the 
evil effects of that prince’s influence in the 
councils of the English. He refeni%d to the 
advantage of maintaining Mysore as a barrier 
to Arcot against the Mahrattas, and, advert- 
ing to a threatened invasion by that power, 
intimated that he could not oppose, both them 
and Ihe English at the same time, and that it 
remained for the latter power to determine 


whether he should continue to shield them 
from the former as heretofore, or whether he 
should unite with the Mahrattas for the de- 
struction of the English. Captain Brooke, in 
reply, pointed out the superior advantages of 
an alliance with the English to one with the 
Mahrattas, to which Hyder Ali assented, and 
expressed a wish that Colonel Smith should 
come up to the army invested with full powers 
of negotiation. Captain Brooke suggested 
that Hyder Ali should send a vakeel to 
Madras. This he refused, on the twofold 
ground that it would give umbrage to the 
Mahrattas, and that at Madras all his efforts 
for peace would be frustrated by Mohammed 
All. Before taking his leave. Captain Brooke 
suggested to Hyder Ali that there was one 
proof of his friendly and pacific disposition 
which might readily and at once be afforded : 
the discontinuance of the excesses by which 
the country was devastated, and the defence- 
less inhabitants reduced to the extremity of 
wretchedness. The proposal met probably 
with all the success which the proposer ex- 
pected. Of friendly professions Hyder Ali 
was profuse, but of nothing more. He an- 
swered that his treasury was not enriched by 
the excesses complained of, but that he had 
been compelled to accept the services of some 
volunteers whose conduct he could not con- 
trol. The report of this conversation was 
forwarded to Madras, and Mr. Andrews, a 
member of council, was deputed to negotiate. 
He arrived in the camp of Hyder Ali on the 
18th of February, 1763, and quitted it on the 
21st, with proposals to be submitted to the 
governor and council, having previously con- 
cluded a truce for twelve days. The governor 
of Madras had every reason to desire peace : 
so great was their distress that the company’s 
investments were entirely suspended, and it was 
stated that their resources were insufficient 
to carry on the war more than four months 
longer.* Hyder Ali’s proposals were, how- 
ever, rejected, and hostilities recommenced. 
Colonel Smith, who had returned to the field, 
watched the movements of Hyder Ali with 
unceasing vigilance, and frequently counter- 
acted them with admirable skill. The ma- 
noeuvres of the two annies had brought them 
about one hundred and forty miles to the 
southward of Madras, when suddenly dis- 
missing nearly the whole of his infantry, the 
greater part of his cavalry, together with his 
guns and baggage of every description, 
Hyder Ali, with six thousand horse, advanced 
rapidly towards that place, and on the 29t!i 
of March appeared before it. A email party 
of infantry joined him on the following day* 

* Separate Letter from Fort St. George, 8th Marchi 
1769 . 
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He immediately caused a letter to be addressed j 
to the governor expressing a desire to treat 
for peace, and requesting that Mr. Dupre, a 
member of council and next in succession to 
the chair, might be deputed to attend him. 
The character of the man who made this 
demand, the place from which it was made, 
and the circumstances under which he had 
arrived there, all contributed to secure atten- 
tion to the message. Mr. Dupre proceeded 
to the camp of Hyder Ali on the morning of 
the receipt of his letter, and, after a series 
of conferences, the terms of a treaty were 
agreed upon. The treaty was executed by 
the governor and council on the 3rd of Apnl, 
and by Hyder Ali on the 4th. With refer- 
ence to the circumstances under which the 
peace was concluded, Hyder Ali may be re- 
garded ns having displayed much moderation. 
A mutual restoration of captured places was 
provided for, and Caroor, an ancient depen- 


dency of Mysore, which had been for some 
time»retained by Mohammed Ali, was to be 
rendered back. After the conclusion of the 
treaty, difficulties arose from a demand of 
Hyder Ali for the liberation of some persons 
kept prisoners by Mohammed Ali, and of the 
surrender of some stores at Oolar. With 
much persuasion the nabob was induced to 
comply with the former demand, and the 
latter was yielded by the British government, 
probably because it was felt to be vain to 
refuse.*** 

Thus terminated the war with Hyder Ali 
— a war which was needlessly and improvi- 
dontly commenced, and conducted, on the 
part of the Madras government, with sin- 
gular weakness and unskilfulness. Its con- 
clusion was far more happy than that govern- 
ment had any right to expect .cither from 
their own measures, or from the character of 
their enemy. 




CHAPTER LXXXL 

HOME AFFAIRS OP THE EAST INDIA COMPANY FROM 1750 TO 1775— IMPEACHMENT AND 
ACQUITTAL OF CLIVE— CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMPANY. 


The history of events in India having been 
brought down to a considerably later period 
than that of the home incidents by which they 
were influenced, it is necessary to relate what 
happened in the company*s proceedings as the 
tidings reached England of so many and great 
vicissitudes in the East. In relating those 
changes, such frequent reference has been 
made to the directions received in India from 
the company, and to the general policy of the 
directors, that it will not be necessary to re- 
count the minutisB of the comi)any*B proceed- 
ings, nor to go much into detail in describing 
their fluctuating fortunes. 

W'hen the second half of the eighteenth 
century began, the company’s affairs were 
much tried at home by the too great eager- 
ness of the proprietary for large dividends. 
So long as there was prosperity in that respect, 
the proprietors of India stock did not much 
trouble themselves as to how events went in 
India. The successes of Clive, however, ex- 
cited so much public attention, that from that 
period a* more enlarged interest in the affairs 
of India was felt by the proprietary. During 
the year 1754 he was “a lion** in England, 
and popular opinion marked him out for fu- 
ture achievement. 

In March, 1755, when he was appointed a 
member of council for Madras, the directors 
were nearly as JtRich influenced by the general 


feeling of the proprietors ns by their own con- 
victions that he was ** the right man in the 
right place.** The French were at this period 
the rivals most dreaded by the company and 
the country, and all measures adopted by 
them to curb French power in the East were 
regarded by the people of England as patriotic. 
This general sentiment strengthened the hands 
of the directors, and enabled them to supply 
men and material of war in a measure that 
would otherwise have been impossible, while 
the company was an object of such extensive 
commercial jealousy. One cause of much of* 
the anxiety of the directors, and of a large 
amount of the mal-administration and con- 
fusion in India, was the complicated forms of 
government contrived in London for the re- 
gulation of the presidencies. V arious attempts 
to remove and to modify this evil were made 
by the independent proprietors ; Clive himself 
pointed it out with his usual vigour and clear- 
ness of expression, but no change found favour 
either with the directors or the councils in 
India. The difficulties under which the di- 
rectors laboured from the slowmess of com- 
munication, and their imperfect maritime 
arrangements, were then very great; while 
the rapid occurrence of great events in India 
bafiied all tjieir efforts to keep pace with them 

• History of tfie British Bmpire in Indian Thornton, 
vol. i. chap, vii, pp. ‘570— 676. 
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in their arrangements. The councils at the 
presidencies, not fully appreciating these dif- 
ficulties,. constantly complained of neglect. 
They perpetually demanded men and stores, 
'which they often recklessly employed on en- 
terprises not contemplated nor approved of 
by the directors. The sense which the court 
entertained of their arduous difficulties from 
all these causes, is well expressed in their let- 
ter to Bengal, 1760 : — “ The forces that went 
abroad last year and are now destined for 
India, will demonstrate that your employers 
labour incessantly to strengthen and protect 
their settlements, the glorious successes at 
home having enabled the government to grant 
us large succours, and we must gratefully I 
confess the ministry’s care of this company. | 
The many remonstrances in almost every' 
letter would have been spared, if yoii had 
reflected properly on our cruel and dangerous 
situation; our mercantile concerns always 
giving place to men and stores, when we 
could possibly obtain them; ever distressed 
for tonnage, as we carry abroad for the go- 
vernment seldom less than one thousand tons 
annually, exclusive of their men and baggage. 
The heavy demorage incurred by ships de- 
tained by accident or otherwise in India ; the 
immense expenses at Madras, with very scanty 
returns ; your own charges very great, those 
of Bombay beyond all bounds ; our settle- 
ments in Sumatra, at the same time, requiring 
largo sums to put them in some state of secu- 
rity against enemies and dangerous neigh- 
bours ; if these considerations had been duly 
weighed, your injurious insinuations of being 
neglected must have been turned into praise, 
that your employers could do so much under 
such untoward circumstances. We ourselves 
look back with wonder at the difficulties we 
have surmounted, and which, with our con- 
tracted capital, must have been impossible, if 
the proprietors, generously and without a 
murmur, had not consented to reduce their 
dividend twenty -five per cent, ; but with all 
our economy and care, unless our servants 
studiously attend to lessen their charges and 
increase our advantages, the burthen will be 
too great for us to bear much longer.” 

The gratitude expressed towards the mi- 
nistry in that letter was deserved, for upon 
the increase of the company’s military forces, 
and especially when intelligence arrived that 
the French and other European rivals held 
out every temptation to the sepoys ind other 
mercenaries in the English service to desert, 
measures were taken by the government to 
extend^ and enforce the company’s military 
authority. An act was passed which enabled 
them to hold courts-martial for tlie punish- 
ment of mutiny and desertion. 

VOL. II. 


\Srhen Clive returned to England the se- 
cond time, he received personally, July 16th, 
1760, from the directors, their ''unanimous 
thanks for his many eminent and unparalleled 
services.” It is a sad illustration of the cor- 
ruption of human nature, that a few years 
later, when no further advantages were ex- 
pected from Olive’s military and administrative 
genius, these "many eminent and unparalleled 
services” were so little regarded, that the 
court of directors endeavoured to strip him 
of his property and appropriate it to them- 
selves. 

In 1760, however, it was the policy of the 
company to praise him ; accordingly, in Sep- 
tember of that year, the proprietors marked 
their sense of Colonel Olive’s services by a 
public resolution of thanks to him, Admiral 
Pococke, and Colonel Lawrence. They also 
resolved unanimously, "that the chairman and 
deputy chairman, when they wait upon Vice- 
admiral Pococke, Colonel Clive, and Colonel 
Lawrence, will desire those gentlemen to give 
their consent that their portraits or statues be 
taken, in order to be placed in some conspi- 
cuous parts of this house, that their eminent 
and signal services to this company may be 
ever had in remembrance.” Thus the pro- 
prietary at large rivalled the directors in 
eulogising and conferring honours upon him : 
a few years later, and their rivalry was as 
signal in vituperating him, and endeavouring 
to wrench from him property which he had 
acquired with the sanction of the honourable 
court. Clive was, however, destined to ren- 
der further services to the company, and to 
be still more an object of their panegyric be- 
fore ingratitude and persecution marked him 
for their victim. In 1764, after the unfortu- 
nate government of Mr. Vansittart in Bengal, 
Olive, as has been already shown in the hiar 
tory of that presidency, was appointed gover- 
nor and commander-in-chief. The circum- 
stances attending his appointment were of 
considerable home interest to the company, 
and excited much attention from all classes 
in the country. 

There was a person in the direction of the 
company named Sulivan, by whose influence a 
series of injuries and annoyances to Clive were 
set on foot. Among other acts of hostility to 
him, they refused to recognise his jaghire, 
which had been conferred on him as already 
related with the company’s approval. As this 
landed estate was worth £30,000 a year, and 
the company was his tenant, it was deemed a 
good prize, and of easy attainment. Clive 
was compelled to take leading proceedings for 
the recovery of his rights, the lawyers having 
declared that his claims were legal and equit- 
able. The company had no ground for re- 
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eisting them except that to appropriate to them- 
selves Olive’s property would be an advan- 
tage. Sulivan was perhaps actuated as much 
by jealousy of Olivo’s influence as by cupidity. 
The latter motive was that which chiefly pre- 
vailed with the rest of the directors. 

When the advices from Bengal, dated Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1763, were received by the di- 
rectors, groat excitement was produced in 
the honourable court, and among the public. 
These advices were received on the 4th of 
February, 1764, and informed the directors 
of the war v/ith Meer Oossim, and the death 
of Mr. Amyatt in the conflict at Moorshed- 
abad. On the 8th of February, an advertise- 
ment appeared in all the London newspapers, 
conveying the intelligence that had been re- 
ceived. A special grand court was called on 
the 27th of February, according to that pro- 
vision in the constitution of the company, 
under which nine proprietors might call such 
a meeting. On the 29th of February, the 1st 
of March, and the 12th of that month, the 
court also assembled. All the revolutions 
which had taken place in Bengal since the 
first English acquisitions were made, became 
subjects of discussion. Long and angry de- 
bates ruffled the usually smooth surface of 
the company’s meetings. The appointment 
which the directors had made of making Mr. 
Spencer governor of Bengal was “referred 
back again to them,” and an outcry for the re- 
appointment of Clive arose which could not be 
stifled. Ho was then Lord Clive. His lord- 
ship was present at the meeting on the 12th 
of March, and expressed his willingness to 
serve the company, if he were assured that 
the court of directors were well disposed to- 
wards him; but he declined coming to any 
resolution at that moment. 

. It soon transpired that Clive believed the 
deputy-chairman, Mr. Sulivan, was his enemy. 
That gentleman almost controlled the direc- 
tion. Ho was a man of vast influence and 
energy, and pertinacious in the extreme. Ho 
and Clive were at constant variance; and 
Clive resolved never to servo abroad if Suli- 
van ruled at home. In a letter addressed 
to the court of directors, March 28th, he 
expressed his resolution in terms firm, but 
modest and polite. He declared that he con- 
sidered the measures of Mr. Sulivan utterly 
destructive to the interests of the company ; 
but expressed himself as ready, if that gentle- 
man wore deprived of what was called “ the 
lead” in the company’s affairs, to accept the 
appointment, even if the affairs of Bengal 
should prove to be in a worse condition than 
during the time of Suraj-ad-Dowlali. To 
this letter the directors made no reply. The 
aanual elecdon^ for the directory took place 


on the 12th of April. On the 13th “new 
cihairs were chosen, and Mr. Sulivan returned 
into the body of the court.” 

On tlie 18th, the directors renewed their 
correspondence with Lord Olive, who at- 
tended there for the purpose of a conference, 
at their invitation, the next day. He then 
started new objections to his acceptance of the 
honours proffered to him. These ivere the pre- 
sence in Bengal of Mr. Spencer, with whom he 
alleged many of the company’s agents would 
no longer serve; and the disadvantage to 
himself personally of proceeding to India, 
while a law-suit in reference to Lis jaghire 
continued. 

On the 27th, the court rescinded the 
nomination of Mr. Spencer to the council of' 
Bengal, and re-appointed him to Bombay. 
This appears to have conciliated Clive, who, 
knowing of the intention of the directors as 
to Spencer, prepared proposals of a concessive 
nature concerning his jaghire. Without wait- 
ing for the company’s acquiescence in these, 
he accepted their nomination, and was sworn 
in, on the 30tli of April, as president of Fort 
William and commander-iu-chief of the com- 
pany’s forces there. 

On the 6th of May, the general court 
granted to his lordship the income of the 
jaghire for ten years — that is to say, they 
made him a present for ten years of an in- 
come which was his own for ever ; and this 
w^as done with a show of magnanimity, and 
consideration for his “ eminent and unparal- 
leled services.” The results of these pro- 
ceedings have been recorded in their proper 
place in a previous chapter. The comments 
of Mr. Mill upon the whole of these transac- 
tions are inaccurate, and expressed in a spirit 
unjust to the company and to Olive. What- 
ever Mr. Mill has written, receives currency 
to a greater extent among liberal persons not 
well informed on Indian subjects, than the 
statements of any other writer obtain; it is 
therefore important to draw attention to in- 
stances in which he allowed his peculiar 
opinions to sway liis mind, to the prejudice 
not only of the East India Company, but 
against the reputation of his own country. 
In the history of the East India Company, 
there were unhappily too many episodes dis- 
creditable to that body and to Englishmen ; 
but it is unworthy of a great writer and able 
man to subserve his peculiar commercial, 
economical, or political opinions, by seizing 
upon every apparent error, and twisting it into 
a crime, and by perpetually turning aside from 
the true line of fact to attribute motive, and 
misconstrue the intention of those to whose 
opinions and principles he is opposed. 

On the proceedings between Clive and the 
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company, related above, Mr. Mill thus anim- 
adverts: — “During the military and political 
transactions which so intensely engaged their 
servants in India, the courts of directors and 
proprietors remained for several years rather 
quiet spectators and warm expectants, than 
keen and troublesome controllers. When 
they had been agitated for a while, however, 
by the reports of mismanagement which were 
mutually transmitted to them by Vansittart 
and his opponents; and, at last, when they 
were alarmed by the news of a war actually 
kindled with the nabob, of the massacre of 
so many of their servants, and the extensive 
spirit of mutiny among the troops, their sense 
of danger roused them to some acts of autho- 
rity. Though Olive had quitted India with 
an act of insult towards his employers, which 
they had highly resented; though the direc- 
tors had disputed and withheld payment of 
the proceeds of his jaghire, for which he had 
commenced a suit against them in the Court 
of Chancery; he was now proposed for go- 
vernor, as the only man capable of retrieving 
their disordered and desperate affairs. Only 
thirteen directors, however, were found, after 
a violent contest, to vote for his appointment ; 
while it was still opposed by eleven. Yet 
the high powers which he demanded, as in- 
dispensable for the arduous services necessary 
to be performed, though strongly opposed, 
wore also finally conferred. He was invested 
with the powers of commander-in-chief, presi- 
dent, and governor in Bengal ; and, together 
with four gentlemen, named by the directors, 
was to form a select committee, empowered to 
act by their own authority, as often as they 
deemed it expedient, without consulting the 
council, or being subject to its control.” Al- 
most every line of that passage makes a mis- 
statement, or conveys by implication some 
misrepresentation. 

It is not true that the court of directors re- 
mained quiet spectators rather than trouble- 
some controllers. No impartial person can 
read the correspondence between the councils 
and the directors without coming to an 
opposite conclusion. A very cursory inspec- 
tion of documents and authorities at the 
India-house must assure any honest mind 
that the directors showed activity and vi- 
gilance, answering all correspondence with 
promptitude, and furnishing such means as 
they could against contingencies. So fre- 
quently was the company deceived, by both 
intentional and unintentional misstatements 
from the councils, that the measures they took 
did not correspond with eventualities. It is 
not true that there was any indisposition to 
control their servants, when clearly aware 
that those servants wer^oing wrong. There 


wore instances in which some want of energy 
was, in this particular, displayed, as has been 
noticed in previous chapters. But the time 
it required to receive intelligence and send 
back orders was so great as frequently to para- 
lyse the power of the directors, and enable the 
councils to answer their masters with pro- 
mises which they did not intend to perform. 
As soon as the directors knew that Spencer, 
Amyatt, and others, had perversely disobeyed 
their orders and committed their honour, 
these persons were either removed to other 
spheres or dismissed. In the case of several, 
more especially Aymatt, the penal resolutions 
of the directors failed to take effect, as these 
persons had already paid the penalty of life, 
for their impolicy or oppression, upon the 
field of their errors. By the expression 
“ warm expectants,” Mr. Mill evidently means 
that the directors awaited eagerly for such 
tidings of revolution and plunder as would 
fill the treasury at home. If this be not the 
meaning, the whole tone of the context is such 
as to convey the impression. M. Auber* re- 
marks upon this passage; — “There is nothing 
which authorizes the inference, that they were, 
at that period, * warm expectants,’ (it is pre- 
sumed) cither of new acquisitions or exor- 
bitant gains. They desired the means of 
meeting the lieavy expenditure which the 
operations in that country had entailed upon 
the company. They advised and directed, 
where advice and direction could be safely 
given; and, although they wisely abstained 
* from controlling any measures which the exi- 
gency of circumstances might have called for 
on the part of the council, they communicated 
their sentiments and wishes thereon to their 
servants.’ ” The course taken by the directors 
in this last respect was the only rational one. 
The sphere of operation was too remote for a 
direct control ; the only plan was to entrust 
their servants with a large discretion, and 
hold them personally responsible. M. Auber 
meets the allegation of Mill, that the directors 
were only at last roused to a sense of their 
danger to resort to some acts of authority, by 
the hostilities against the nabob, the massacres . 
of BO many of their servants, and tlie extensive 
spirit of mutiny among their troops, in the 
following terms ; — “ The directors had exor- 
cised the acts of authority referred to before 
any such news had reached England. The 
death of lilr. Amyatt was not known to the 
court until three weeks after he had been re- 
moved from the service ; the account of the 
massacre did not arrive until three months, 
and that of the mutiny until six months, after 
the appointment of Lord Clive ; and, instead 

* British Bower in India^ vol. i. chop. iv. pp. 129, 
130. 
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of its having been considered an extensive 
mutiny, the court of directors, on the 11th of 
October, 1764, caused the following notice to 
be issued through the daily papers : * We can, 
with good authority, assure the public, that 
idthough by the last advices from Bengal (7th 
February), the East India Company were in- 
formed there had been a mutiny among the 
troops, instigated and encouraged by some 
French soldiers, about one hundred and fifty 
in number, who had enlisted in the company’s 
service, yet the same, at the time of dispatch- 
ing those advices, was quelled, without the 
loss or desertion of a single European, ex- 
cept those Frenchmen above-mentioned.’” 
M. Auber also remarks; — “The appointment 
of Lord Clive w'as that of the court of pro- 
prietors, and not of the court of directors. 
With regard to the high powers stated to 
have been * demanded,’ it would be inferred 
from the statement that they formed one of 
the stipulations under which his lordship ac- 
cepted the office of president; whereas he 
was sworn in on the 30th of April, and it 
was not until the 2/>th of May that the re- 
commendation of the committee of corre- 
spondence which was agreed to in personal 
communication with, and not in consequence 
of any demand from his lordship, was adopted 
by the majority of the court. It was on that 
occasion that the eleven directors dissented, 
not from his appointment, but from the reso- 
lution conferring such powders on the select 
committee, which was to consist of four mem- 
bers besides his lordship ; and so far from the 
act conferring such powers being unusual, the 
principle had obtained of appointing a select 
committee to act irrespective of the council, 
since February, 1756. In the instance of the 
expedition to Madras, under Colonel Forde, 
in 1758, the select committee acted under such 
powers, as appears by the consultations of 
the 2l8t of August in that year. In the in- 
stance of Mr. Vansittart, in February, 1764, 
only three months preceding the proposition 
for conferring the powers in question on Lord 
Clive land the committee, full powers had been 
given by the court to Mr. Vansittart, * with 
authority to pursue whatever means he judged 
most proper to attain the object. He was in 
all .cases, where it could be done conveniently, 
to consult the council at large, or, at least, the 
select committee, though the power of deter- 
mining was vested in him alone I"* 

While Clive was engaged in Bengal, the | 
company at home was much chagrined and | 
scandalized by the communications wliich he | 
made of the corruption of the court of Bengal. 

It is much to be wished that the conduct of 
the company to dive himself in pecuniary 
matters liad been as honourable as it was 
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upon receipt of his communications, and as 
they insisted the conduct of their councils 
ought to be in their dealings with native 
peoples and princes. The su^'ect of presents 
firom native princes to the servants of the 
East India Company, upon any revolution or 
great political change, was a difficult subject 
to adjust. Mr. Mill, in his history, places 
the lists of recipients before his readers, and 
shows the aggregate amount which in less 
than ten years, as was proved before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, was re- 
ceived. This list, with the prefatory remarks 
of Mr. Mill, will interest our readers : — 

“The practice which prevails in all rude 
governments of accompanying an application 
to a man in power with a gratification to some 
of his ruling passions, most frequently to the 
steadiest of all his passions, his avarice or ra- 
pacity, has always remarkably distinguishqd 
the governments in the East, and hardly any 
to so extraordinary a degree as the govern- 
ments of the very rude people of India. 
When the English suddenly acquired their 
extraordinary power in Bengal, the current of 
presents, so well accustomed to take its course 
in the channel drawn by hope and fear, flowed 
very naturally, and very copiously, into the lap 
of the strangers. A person in India, who had 
I favours to ask, or evil to deprecate, could not 
easily believe, till acceptance of his present, 
that the great man to whom he addressed 
himself was not his foe. Besides the sums, 
which wc may suppose it to have been in the 
power of the receivers to conceal, and of the 
amount of which it is not easy to form a con- 
jecture, the following were detected and dis- 
closed by the committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1773 : — 

** Account of such stms as have been proved or achnow* 
Jedged before the committee to have been distributed 
by the princes and other natives of Bengal^ from the 
year 1757 to the year 176G, both inclusive: dietin’' 
guishing the principal times of the said distributions, 
and specifying the sums received by each peison re* 
spectively, 

Bevolution in favour of Mcer JafTicr, in 1757> 

Rupees. Rupees. £ 

Mr. Drake (Governor) . 280,000 81,600 

Colonel Clive as second 
in the select committee 280,000 
Ditto as commander-in- 

chief 200,000 

Ditto as a private dona- 
tion 1600,000* 

2,080,000 234,000 

* It appears, by the extract in the appendix, No. 102, 
from the evidence given on the trial of Ram Churn be- 
fore the governor and council in 1761, by Roy Dulij}, 
who had the principal management in the distribution of 
the treasures of the deceased nabob, Surq-ad-Dowlah, upon 
the accession of Jaffier Ali Cawn — ^that Roy Dulop then 
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Mr. Watts as a member Rupees. Rupees. £ 

of the committee . . 240,000 


Ditto as a private dona- 


1,040,000 117.000 

Major Kilpatrick 240,000 27,000 

Ditto as a private donation . . 300,000 33,750 

Mr. Maoingham 240,000 27,000 

Mr. Bechcr 240,000 27,000 

Six members of council one lac 

each 600,000 68,200 

Mr. Walsh 600,000 56,260 

Mr. Scrafton 200,000 22,600 

Mr. Lnshington 60,000 6,625 

Stipulation to the navy and army 600,000 


1,201,075 

Memorandum, — The sum of two 

lacs to Lord Clive, as com- 
mander-in-chief, must be de- 
ducted from this account, it 
being included in the dona- 
tion to the army .... 22,500 

Lord Clive's jaghire was likewise 

obtained at this period* . . . 

1,238,575 


Revolution in favour of Cossim, 1760. 


Mr. Sumner .... 


28,000 

Mr. Holwcll .... 

. . . 270,000 

80,037 

Mr. M'Giiire. .... 

. . . 180,000 

20,626 

Mr. Smyth 

. . . 184,000 

16,854 

Major Yorke .... 

. . . 184,000 

15,354 

General Calliaud . . , 

. . . 200,000 

22,916 


Mr. Vansittart, 1762, received 
seven lacs ; but the two lacs to 
General Calliaud are included; 
so that only five lacs must be 


counted for hero 

500,000 

68,833 

Mr. M'Guire 6000 gold mohrs • 

75,000 

8,760 

200,269 


Revolution in favour of Jaifier, 1763. 
Stipulation to tfie army .... 2,600,000 201,666 

Ditto to the uavy 1,260,000 146,833 

437.400 

Major Monrof in 1764 received 
from Bulwan Singh .... 10,000 

Ditto from the nabob .... 3,000 

The officers belonging to Major 
Monro's family from ditto . . 3,000 

The army received from the mer- 
chants at Benares 400,000 46,666 


62,666 

Nujum-ad-Do wish’s accession, 1766. 

Mr. Spencer 200,000 23,333 

Messieurs Pleydell, Burdett, and 
Gray, one lac each .... 300,000 35,000 

received, as a present from Colonel Clive, one lac, 26,000 
rupees, being five per cent, on 25 lacs. It does not ap- 
pear that this evidence was taken on oath. 

* ^ noticed by Sir J. Malcolm, Ufe of Clive, 

vol. ii. p. 1 87, is incorrect. The jaghire was not granted 
till the end of 1759, two years after Meer Jaffler had been 
seated on the throne. 

appears Colonel Monro accepted a jaghire from 
£12,600 a-year, which he delivered to the 
Nabob Meer Jaffier, the circumstances of which ore stated 
in the Journals of toe year 1825. 


T . . Rupees. £ 

Mr. Johnstone 237,000 27,650 

Mr. Leycester 112,500 13,126 

Mr. Senior 172,600 20,126 

Mr. Middleton 122,500 14,291 

Mr. Gideon Johnstone .... 50,000 6,833 


General Carnac received from Bul- 
wan Sing in 1766 80,000 9,333 

Ditto from the king 200.000 23,333 

liord Clive received from the Be- 
gum in 1766 600,000 68,833 


90,999 


Restitution — ^Jaffier, 1767. 

Bast India Company 1,200,000 

Europeans 600,000 

Natives 250,000 

Armenians 100,000 


2,150,000 

Cossim, 1760. 

East India Company 62,600 

Jaffier, 1763. 

East India Company 376,000 

Europeans, Natives, &c 600i000 

976,000 

Peace with Sujnh-nd-Dowlah. 

East India Company 5,000,000 583,333 

Total of presents, £2,169,665. 

Restitution, &c , £3,770,833. 

Total amoimt, exclusive of Lord 
Clive's jaghire £6,940,498 


Memorandum, — The rupees are valued according to 
the rate of exchange of the company's bills at the different 
periods."! 

Mr. Mill wisely anil eloquently remarked 
upon these facts — ** That this was a practice 
presenting the strongest demand for effectual 
regulation, its obvious consequences render 
manifest and indisputable. In tlie first place, 
it laid the nabobs, rulers, and other leading 
men of the country, under endless and un- 
limited oppression ; because, so long as they 
on whom their whole power and influence 
depended were pleased to desire presents, 
nothing could be withheld which they either 
possessed or had it in their power to ravage 

* These sums appear by evidence to have been received 
by the iiorties ; but the committee think proper to state 
that Mohammed Reza Cawn intended a present of ono 
lac of rupees to each of the four deputies sent to treat 
with Nicum-ad-Dowlah upon his father's death ; viz. 
Messrs. Johnstone, Leycester, Senior, and Middleton; but 
Mr. Middleton and Mr. leycester a&m that they never 
accepted theirs, and Mr. Johnstone appears to have ten- 
dered his hack to Mohammed Reza Cawo, who would 
not accept them. These bills (except Mr. Senior's for 

60,000 rupees) appear to have been afterwards laid before 
the select committee, and no further evidence has been 
produced to your committee concerning them. Mr. Senior 
received 60,000 rupees of his, and it is stated against him 
in this account. 

t TAird Beporl on the Nature, State, and Condiiion 
<f the JBast India Company, 1772, pp. 20—23. 
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and extort. That tho temptations under 
ivhich the servants of the company were 
placed, carried them to those heiglits of ex- 
action which were within their reach, is far 
from true. They showed, on the contrary, a 
reserve and forbearance, which the education 
received in no other country, probably in the 
world, except their own, could have enabled 
men, in their extraordinary circumstances to 
maintain.*’ 

On the 17th of July, 1767, Lord Clive pre- 
sented himself before the court of directors, 
upon his return from Bengal, after his brief 
but successful career there. The court con- 
gratulated him in terms of energetic praise, 
declaring that his conduct ** exceeded the 
court’s most sanguine expectations, not only 
in the very eminent services he had rendered 
the company by his wise and judicious ad- 
ministration of their affairs during his resi- 
dence in Bengal, but also by that prudent 
and well-formed plan which he had suggested 
for the regulation of the plan of the select 
committee; and that it was impossible by 
force of words to represent to his lordship tho 
high sense of gratitude the court entertained 
for the constant attention given by his lord- 
ship to the company’s interests.” 

” On the 23rd of September, the general 
court, in consideration of the important ser- 
vices rendered to the company by Lord Clive, 
recommended to, and authorized, the court of 
directors to make a grant, under the com- 
pany’s seal, to his lordship, and his personal 
representatives, of a further term of ten years 
on his jaghire. The indenture granting the 
same was approved and engrossed in October 
following.” 

The court of directors were probably well 
pleased with their judgment upon Clive’s ser- 
vices, upon receiving a despatch from the 
council of Bengal, conveying H good account 
of the company’s prospects, and attributing it 
to the genius of Clive. The council must 
have been much impressed with the over- 
whelming ability of the great general and 
statesman, when, in spite of his reforms, and 
resolute and even haughty conduct to them- 
selves, they could make up their minds to 
lavish compliments upon him in this fashion : — 
''We should be wanting in the just praises 
of superior merit, and in gratitude for the es- 
sential services performed by Lord Clive, if 
we failed to acknowledge that, to the prudence 
and vigour of his administration, you are 
chiefly to ascribe the present flourishing con- 
dition of your aflairs. Firm and indefatigable 
in his pursuits, he joined, to the weight of 
personal character, a zeal for your service, and 
a knowledge of your interests, which could 
not but insurrmiccess. 
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" We beheld a presidency divided, head- 
strong and licentious ; a government without 
nerves ; a treasury without money, and a 
8ervi|p without subordination, discipline, or 
public spirit. We may add that, amidst a 
general stagnation of useful industry and of 
licensed commerce, individuals \rere accumu- 
lating immense riches, which they had ravished 
from the insulted prince and his helplesa 
people, who groaned under the united pressure 
of discontent, poverty, and oppression. 

" Such was the condition of this presidency 
and of these provinces. Your present situa- 
tion need not be described. The liberal sup- 
plies to China ; tho state of your treasury, of 
your investment, of the service, and of the 
whole country, declare it to be Ike strongest 
contrast to what it was. 

"We repeat,” added the committee, " what 
we have already declared to Lord Olive, that 
no motive, no consideration, shall ever induce 
us to depart from that system of politics 
which has been recommended to us by precept 
and example, unless some very extraordinary 
event and unforeseen change should occur in 
tho posture of your affairs.” 

On the 6th of Apnl, 1770, the committee 
of the military fund carried into effect an 
agreement between Lord Olive and the com- 
pany, in respect to the legacy left to his lord- 
ship by Mcer Jaffier, referred to in a previous 
chapter. This sum amounted to £62,833. 
Meer Jaffier’s successor added to this sum 
£37,700. There was also an additional sum 
of £24,128, due by the company for interest 
at eight per cent, on those amounts. Mr. Mill 
sneeringly observes that " to this ambiguous 
transaction the institution at Poplar owes its 
foundation.” This is one of the many errors 
into which that able man was betrayed by the 
animus which he cherished towards the com- 
pany. The institution at Poplar, under the 
designation of “ Poplar Hospital,” was founded 
for the relief of those who had belonged to the 
company’s maritime service, or who might at 
any future time have belonged to it. Lord 
Clive’s fund was for the benefit of those who 
had been in tho military service, or who, in 
after times, might have served in the com- 
pany’s army. Poplar Hospital was instituted 
nearly a century before Clive was born, 
in 1627. 

The conquests of Hyder Ali, which occa- 
sioned such tumults and alarms in tho presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras, excited great 
concern in the court of directors. The follow- 
ing despatch to the council of Madras sets the 
affairs between Hyder, the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, and Xhe Madras council, in their true 
light, and proves that tho directors clearly 
understood how so many dangers and dis- 
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tresses vrere brought obout, irotwithstanding 
the advantageous light in which the council 
placed their own conduct, and their petulant 
accusations, against the nabob, and eveiy one 
else whom their own ignorance, incapmoity, 
and apathy involved in their abortive projects 
and disputes. The date of the despatch was 
March, 1770 

“ In your letter to the nabob, dated the 
16th July, 1767, you say that it has been 
your intention, ever since 1761, to embrace 
the first favourable opportunity of securing 
the several passes into the Carnatic. That 
you then had a favourable opportunity, be- 
cause the Mahrattas had already struck a 
terror into Hyder’s forces; therefore, yon 
urged the nabob to exert his utmost to get 
this accomplished. You afterwards promised 
him the government of the Mysore^pountry. 
Your field deputies pompously appointed him 
fougedar thereof ; and then you accuse him 
of having an insatiable desire of extending his 
dominions. He finds himself, by following 
your advice, reduced, disappointed, and almost 
despised ; and then you blame him for want 
of temper. 

“ You have attempted to explain away the 
value of almost everything for which you 
have ventured to plunge us into a war with a 
view to obtain. To such a degree of iiTeso- 
lution and disability had your ill-conduct of 
the war reduced you, that necessity obliged 
you, at last, to give Mr. Andrews, in his in- 
structions to treat with Hyder, a very extra- 
ordinary carte hlanche, nearly to this effect ; 
‘ If Hyder will not relinquish places taken, we 
must relinquish pretensions thereto.' 

You say the nabob has the Bengal trans- 
actions always in his mind : — we wonder not 
at it. You have, contrary to our express in- 
junctions, afforded but too much reason for all 
the country powers around you to suspect us 
of encroaching designs against their posses- 
sions and tranquillity, and gained no one ad- 
vantage thereby. 

** In the first article of your treaty with 
Hyder, you include, in general words, all the 
friends and allies of the contracting parties, 
‘provided they do not become aggressors 
but if they become aggressors, they lose the 
benefit of such treaty. 

“ Now, as by the treaty with the soubahdar, 
Bazalet Jung is prohibited expressly, at any 
time, from yielding Hyder the commop formal 
civilities necessarily practised by country 
powers who are at peace with each other, we 
cannot conceive how Bazalet Jung can fulfil 
the condition by which he holds his circar, 
and yet continue on good terms with Hyder, 
as all our allies must do, if they afit conform- 
ably to the first article of your treaty with him. 


“ By your letter to the president and coun- 
cil of Bengal, 21st March last, and their reply 
thereto, of the 31st of the- same month, we 
find a plan has been concerted between you, 
for establishing a fund for military resources, 
by a reduction of the investments on which 
we had so much reason to depend. However 
salutary it might be to provide against future 
exigencies, after your investments shall have 
been carried to their full extent, yet it is with 
the utmost astonishment we see that our ser- 
vants (apprised, as they are, of the obligation 
the company is under to pay £400,000 an- 
nually to government, exclusive of the indem- 
nity for tea, which may be estimated at near 
£200,000) could entertain an idea of depriv- 
ing us of the only means we could have to 
discharge the same, together with such divi- 
dends as the proprietors might reasonably ex- 
pect from our late acquisitions, and at the 
same time enable us to provide for the pay- 
ment of bills of exchange, or our common and 
necessary consignments, and the other impor- 
tant occasions which must indispensably bo 
complied with.” 

The reference made in the foregoing de- 
spatch to the annual payment of £400,000 a 
year to the British government arose from an 
act passed to that effect in June, 1767, com- 
pelling the company to pay that sum for 
permission to hold the sovereignty of their 
territorial possessious in India for two years. 
This was another instance of the flagrant 
manner in which the crown and parliament 
were ever ready to rend from the company 
money on any pretext. After the resources 
of the company had been drained in formid- 
able wars, and territory was conceded to 
them, by the revenues of which they hoped 
to cover the expenses incurred, the crown 
and parliament were ready to seize as much 
of these revenues as possible, leaving the 
company to meet its onerous pecuniary obli- 
gations as best it could. The government 
and parliament found an opportunity for 
enacting this piece of rapacity, in conse- 
quence of the turbulent proceedings of the 
proprietors of Indian stock, who looked for 
the most exorbitant dividends^ under allega- 
tions of the wealth of their newly -acquired 
provinces, which raised the envy and cupidity 
of the governing classes in England. They 
at once proclaimed that subjects should not 
become territorial lords, or make conquests, 
except for the weal of the entire nation. The 
company protested that some of these cessions 
were in payment of expenses actually in- 
curred, and that for most, if not all, of their 
accessions of land they paid a rent, and, in 
many cases, equal to that upon which zemin- 
dars and polygars held their tenures, and fai 
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more surely paid. The legislature cared for 
none of these arguments, nor for any repre- 
sentations that might be made, the object 
of its members being to relieve themselves 
from taxation, and place money at the dis- 
posal of government, for its own purposes, 
however unjustly taken from the company. 
The king of England and his ministers were 
as ready as the Emperor of Delhi, his sou- 
bahdars, and their nabobs, to seize what 
might, under their especial circumstances, be 
taken. The Mahratta chiefs were not the 
only royal personages who took “chout** 
from the Indian lands. The East India Com- 
pany had to pay a "chout” to the Mahrattas 
of their own legislature upon the lands from 
which they hoped to acquire a revenue. The 
Act compelling the company to pay £400,000 
a-year expired in 1769, but was then renewed* 
for five years. The act in 1767, besides ex- 
acting the tribute, compelled the company, 
whether it suited their business or not, to ex- 
port a given value in British produce. 

Closely following the renewal of the tribute 
act, government passed measures giving to 
their admirals on the coasts of India extra- 
ordinary powers, which were used stupidly 
and obstinately, as the reader has seen in the 
relation of the absurd interference of Admirals 
Lindsey and Harland in affairs for which they 
had neither intelligence, experience, nor capa- 
city. Three commissioners sent out by the 
coinpany in 1769 never reached their desti- 
nation. This was one cause of the assump- 
tion of absolute supervision by the admirals, 
whose powers would have been held in check 
by the authority conferred on the commis- 
sioners with the consent of the crown. 

In 1772 the directors were obliged to re- 
present to the ministers that, in consequence 
of the imperfect power allowed to the com- 
pany for the punishment of its servants, the 
directors were unable to enforce their au- 
thority; that the recent w^ars, which they 
neither desired nor occasioned, had absorbed 
their revenue ; that the expenditure for troops 
and stores. had increased; and that the in- 
vestment upon the “ out-tun,” upon which they 
relied for means to meet their expenses, was 
actually suspended, from the absorbtion of 
their capital. It might have been expected 
that the ruinous tribute of £400,000 a-year 
would, under such circumstances, have been re- 
mitted ; but the minister of the day showed 
no disposition to relax demands, or in any 
way favour the company. The directors 
and proprietors did not themselves adopt 
prudent courses. They had not long before 
declared a dividend of 6^ per cent., with the 
full knowledge of their embarrassments; but 
* 7 Geo. 111. cap. 57. 
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the £400,000 demanded by government was 
not paid. A public opinion was rapidly 
created against the company and its servants. 
Forgotten matters were sought out, refuted 
acctllations were revived, sins forgiven or 
passed lightly over by the public, were 
dragged to light again ; ** returned Indians ” 
were ridiculed in the newspaper and comic 
press, caricatures of those persons as ** nabobs” 
were exhibited in the printshops, while eager 
crowds approvingly gazed upon them; and, 
in fine, a widespread hostility existed to- 
wards the directors and their agents. Had 
the company paid its way and made good 
dividends, had new accounts of glorious vic- 
tories, instead of the intelligence concerning 
the defeats and disgraces attending the war 
with Mysore arrived, the mob would have 
cheered^^ the nation would have been proud 
of its heroes, the company’s nabobs and the 
holders of East India stock would have been 
the most respectable of citizens. A cloud 
came upon the face of the great luminary, and 
every vulgar eye looked fearlessly upon it. 
The very persons that had courted the pa- 
tronage of the company only a short time be- 
fore, when in the heyday of its power, were 
amongst the pamphleteers and accusers who 
detracted its fair and legitimate fame. Lord 
Clive, instead of being a popular idol, became 
a popular victim. The families of those whom 
he had deprived of place and power, when in 
1765 he uprooted so many maladministrators, 
as well as so much maladministration, had 
hated him from that time, and virulently ca- 
lumniated him ; but the public mind was no t then 
prepared to listen to them : now it was ready 
to believe as well as to hear every fiction, as 
well as every fault which flowed from the 
tongues of his vituperators. The circum- 
stances under which his lordship had entered 
upon that arduous trust were forgotten, whilst 
the most distorted views were given of his 
measures. Lord Clive was not a recognised 
servant of the state ; he derived no authority 
from law ; he was placed over a presidency, 
divided, headstrong, and licentious ; the trea- 
sury was without money, and the service 
without subordination, discipline, or public 
spirit : the subordinate functionaries being 
aware that they were only amenable to punish- 
ment within the precincts of the Mahratta 
ditch. Such a state of things was alone to be 
met and overcome by the firm and resolute 
line of conduct which his lordship adopted. 
The effect on the interests of the individuals 
who suffered under the well-merited rebuke 
their conduct had drawn upon them, led to 
the strong opposition evinced at the time to- 
wards his* lordship, — a feeling which was 
fomented by some of the leading members of 
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the direction, who were personally indisposed 
towards him.* 

A select and a secret committee were moved 
for in parliament. The members were g^e- 
rally adverse to the company, and many 'Hre 
envious of the reputations and fortunes which 
had been made in India, by which persons 
originally obscure, towered above “ old fami- 
lies.*’ They were denounced in and out of 
parliament as upstarts, as if it were criminal 
of them to be either braver, wiser, or more 
clever than the gentry at home. Those who 
had grown rich by legitimate means, were the 
objects of as much acrimonious jealousy as 
those who brought home their stores of plun- 
der ; nor were the former free from calumny, 
any more than the latter from just censure. 
As many who had grown rich in India did so 
by plundering their own employers as «well as 
vanquished . princes and peoples — men who 
had dared nothing, and done nothing for the 
good of the company or the honour of their 
country, and as these were a vast majority of 
all that had grown rich in India, the " wealthy 
Indians'* were as a class liable to suspicion 
and exposed to abuse. A perfect hurricane 
of obloquy and invective raged round the heads 
of all connected with the East India Com- 
pany. How strange the fortunes of this ano- 
malous society — one year the pride of an em- 
pire, and conquering empires, its servants 
statesmen and generals, whose names filled 
the world ; in another year, not remote, none 
80 poor as to do it homage. Its fortunes 
were like flashing meteors, attracting every 
eye, and passing swiftly on into darkness. 
Fitful and glorious were the episodes of its 
progress. Every season of renown was fol- 
lowed by one of obloquy. Now gorgeous 
Eastern kings poured forth their treasures 
before it, as offerings to its valour, wisdom, 
and power. Anon, the street-rabble mock its 
directors as they pass ; and the most stupid 
country gentlemen that ever slumbered and 
voted upon the benches of the commons, deem 
themselves of too much consequence to asso- 
ciate with its returned ministers and soldiers, 
men who had 

** Made the earth to tremble, 

And did shake kingdoms.*' 

The general feeling against the company 
and its servants was promoted by an event 
in which they had no share, except as suf- 
ferers. In the year 1770 the rains failed in 
Bengal. Upon them depended the rice crops — 
upon these the sustenance of thirty millions of 
human beings. A famine ensued, such as often 
was known in India, especially in the rice 

• Auber'a Jlw ana Progress qf the Eatt India Cbm- 
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districts. The loss of human life was terrible. 
The Ganges rolled down day by day num- 
bers of dead bodies — they had perished of 
hunger. Nothing excites so much sympathy 
in England as a famine. Englishmen hear of 
desolating wars with an excitement, which, in 
admiration of the results, and of the feats per- 
formed, counteracts the disgust which blood- 
shed would otherwise create. But in a famine 
there is no room for any emotions but pity 
and horror, unless where human instrument- 
alities are engaged in producing the ruin, 
and then the English character flres up in 
rage against the oppressors. This was the 
case at the period of which these pages treat. 
The tidings of famine and death from India 
exasperated the multitude. It was believed 
that the company’s agents had hoarded and 
forestalled the rice, and in their eagerness for 
gain, allowed multitudes of their fellow-crea- 
tures to starve. Commensurate efforts to dis- 
abuse the public mind were not made ; and 
perhaps no efforts would have been successful 
in correcting the prejudice which was greedily 
received. As Macaulay wrote, “ These un- 
happy events greatly increased the unpopula- 
rity of Lord Olive. None of his acts had the 
smallest tendency to produce such a calamity. 
If the servants of the company had traded in 
rice, they had done so in direct contravention 
of the rule which he had laid down, and while 
in power had rosohitcly enforced. But in the 
eyes of his countrymen he was the nabob — 
the Anglo-Indian character personified ; and 
while he w^as building and planting in Surrey, 
he was held responsible for the effects of a 
dry season in Bengal.” Clive, as the writer 
last quoted also remarked, ” Had to bear the 
double odium of his bad and his good actions, 
of every Indian abuse, and of every Indian 
reform.” Clive had himself a scat in parlia- 
ment; his enemies desired to have a sentence 
of expulsion passed upon him ; they sought 
the confiscation of his estates, and demanded 
that he should be deprived of his rank in the 
army. Clive's conduct in the house was as 
intrepid as in the field. He astonished even 
the great Chatham by his clear statements, 
lucid arrangements, sound argument, manly 
eloquence, and bold, defiant declatnation. Ho 
bore himself as haughtily and bravely to the 
senate of England, as to the corrupt council 
of Calcutta, or before the throne of the Mogul. 
As soon as his fortunes were on the wane, 
nearly idl his professed friends, and even those 
whom he had loaded with benefits, forsook 
him. It was the common belief that all his 
property would be seized, and his person in- 
carcerated, after being stripped of all his well- 
won honours. Men supposed that nothing 
would remain to him but his genius and his 
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glory; and with these his former parasites, 
acquaintances, and colleagues had least sym- 
pathy. They thought more of his palace in 
Shropshire, his splendid mansion at Clare- 
mont, Lis seat in parliament, and his title, 
than of the renown of Arcot and Plassey, the 
conquest, salvation, and efifective administra- 
tion of an empire. 

The committees examined and cross-ex- 
amined him. Frank, manly, great in his 
humiliation as when ho gave law to India, 
he met all inquiries with openness and tnith. 
He justified acts for which he has been since 
generally condemned by writers who feared 
to encounter public opinion in our own times 
by defending him, but who were by no means 
certain that his conduct deserved denuncia- 
tion. Some of the worst acts attributed to 
him, were performed under circumstances 
which open up questions of the nicest ca- 
suistry, and such as no man of honour and 
virtue, who was enlightened and experienced, 
would hastily decide. The committee did 
not conclude its inquiries the first session, 
but in the next having still further* prose- 
cuted them, it came to a conclusion. Before the 
verdict was announced, it was made apparent 
to aU, and to the horror of those whom Lord 
Macaulay justly calls, “ the low-minded and 
rancorous pack who had run him down, and 
were eager to worry him to death,** tliat 
Olive had found one faithful and sympathis- 
ing friend — his king. George III., who, with 
all his faults, had such signal virtues, deter- 
mined to stand by his loyal and magnanimous, 
even if erring, servant. While yet they were 
questioning and cross -questioning him, the 
king had him installed in the Order of the 
Bath, with great pomp, in the chapel of 
Henry the Seventh. He had been before 
elected to this dignity, but the king chose 
the occasion of his persecution thus to honour 
him. Shortly afterwards ho made him lord- 
lieutenant of Shropshire ; and when, kissing 
his majesty's hand upon occasion of his ap- 
pointment, he ventured to refer to his dangers 
and services, and sufferings, the king betrayed 
much emotion. His majesty gave him a pri- 
vate audience, and took occasion to converse 
intimately with him on Indian topics. 

Notwithstanding the king’s fhvour, and the 
transparent corruption of his accusers, Bur- 
goyne, the chairman of the committee, became 
his accuser before the house. Lord Macaulay 
gives this man too much credit for both his 
parts and his honour. Clive found another 
friend ; Wedderbum, the attorney -general, 
eloquently and ably defended him. Olive 
replied to Burgoyne and his other assailants 
with courage and dignity, but there was a 
tone of plaintiveness in his address never be- 


fore known as he recounted his wrongs and 
his sorrows : it was the first echo of a break- 
ing heart. The concluding paragraph of hia 
adef^ess was striking, in which he reminded 
them that not only his honour, but their own, 
was to be decided. He then left the house. 

The commons passed a seri'es of resolutions, 
several of which related to Clive personally. 
The first declared that he had, when in com- 
mand of the troops in India, received large 
sums of money from Meer Jaffier. The house 
would not affirm Burgoyne’s eagerly-pressed 
conclusion, that they were received corruptly. 
A substantial motion was then made, that 
Clive had abused the power he possessed, 
and set a bad example to the public servants ; 
the “ previous question ’* was put and carried, 
the house thus refusing to entertain the ques- 
tion at all. Wedderbum adroitly took ad- 
vantage of the temper of the house, and 
moved that Lord Clive had rendered great 
and meritorious services to his country. This 
was hotly debated. The truth of the propo- 
sition was evident, but if carried, Clive would 
go forth more triumphant than ever. It was 
tantamount to a vote of thanks of the house. 
His enemies struggled fiercely against it, 
speaking against time, and endeavouring to 
weaken the numbers on his side by exhaus- 
tion. The night wore away, and when the 
morning shone clear and bright upon St. Ste- 
phen’s, Clive’s antagonists conceiving that there 
was too much patriotism in the commons of 
England to refuse a great man so just a tri- 
bute, shrank from a decision, and the resolu- 
tion was carried nemine contradicente. This 
was a terrible blow for Clive’s enemies out of 
doors, and especially among the corrupt, cow- 
ardly, and envious clique within the circle of 
the directors themselves. 

Clive’s success brought crowds of flatterers 
around him, who had forsaken him when the 
thunder-cloud was yet dark above his head, 
and seemed ready to discharge its bolts upon 
him. He was no longer deserted. He sought 
the society of a few attached friends, he basked 
in royal favour, he surrounded himself by 
luxury ; but, amidst all, he pined — his heart 
was broken. The king and the senate of his 
country had stood by him, but the ignorant 
masses were prejudiced, and regarded him 
with superstitious horror; the venal among 
the proprietary of India stock and their friends 
kept up an incessant attack upon him still. 
The company, whose favour he had fought 
and lived fur, and for which he had conquered 
kingdoms, looked coldly on him ; and his sen- 
sitive heart soon sank into a depression deeper 
than death, and from which he sinfully sought 
death as a relief. On the 22nd of Novem- 
ber, 1774, he committed suicide, having just 
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arrived at the age of forty-nine; His enemies 
trod npon his ashes, chased his memory 
through every avenue of the past, vitupe- 
rated Ihe dead. His country slowly came to 
a juster appreciation of his errors and of his 
sins, of his greatness and of his glory. 

The proceedings of the commons in con- 
nection with ihe inquiry which secured Olive 
from the power of his enemies, were harsh 
and stern to the company. A resolution was 
passed, that all territory won by the arms of 
the state belonged to the state, and that the 
East India Company had violated that prin- 
ciple. The company had but little aid from 
the state in its acquisitions, and paid for that 
aid vastly more than its value. The principal 
issue of the inquiry was “ the regulation act.”* 
This act increased the value of the qualifica- 
tion demanded from a director, prescribed a 
new oath, and made various regulations of a 
purely administrative nature in connection 
with tho directory. It decreed that Bengal 
should be governed by a governor-general 
and four councillors, each to continue in office 
for five years. Tho presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay were to obey the government of 
Bengal. Tho directors were to send to the 
secretaries of state copies of all advices, but 
no control was to be exercised by the ministry. 


Warren Hastings was nominated in tho act 
itself as the first governor-general of India. 
Lieutenant-general Olavering, the Honourable 
George Monson, Richard Barwell, and Philip 
Francis, Esqrs., the first members of the su- 
preme council. A supreme court of judicature 
was to be established at Calcutta. The com- 
pany’s- monopoly was made more stringent 
than ever. Another act* granted the com- 
pany £1,400,000 on loan for their relief. The 
nation was to forego for a time all participa- 
tion in territorial profits; Tho dividend to 
proprietors was fixed at six per cent. The 
amount of merchandise in English commo- 
dities, to be annually exported by the com- 
pany, should be to the value of £380,837. 
The crown was to appoint officers to conduct 
tho civil and military affairs. The company 
objected to most of these provisions, and the 
court of proprietors refused to recognise the 
appointment by the crown of General Cla- 
vering to command their forces. Ultimately 
they gave way. The members of the supremo 
council. Sir Elijah Impey the now chief jus- 
tice, and various other persons of distinction, 
embarked at St. Helen’s on the 1st of April, 
1774, and from this period commenced a new 
phase of the existence of the East India Com- 
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It is important to glance at the relations of 
the British to surrounding powers, and of 
those powers to one another, at the period 
when the government of Bengal, and by con- 
sequence the government of India, devolved 
upon Warren Hastings. 

The emperor’s government was in a very 
feeble condition. He had been for a number 
of years dependent by turns upon the Nabob 
of Oude, the Mahrattas, and the English. 
Even the nizam of the Deccan, and the sou- 
bahdar of Bengal, were not too feeble to give 
him uneasiness or offer affront to his authority. 
The major part of the princes of India had 
shaken off tho imperial authority. Vassals, 
or officials of tho supreme power, took 
advantage of the general decay of the Mogul 
power to exalt themselves by force or fraud. 
Mahrattas, Sikhs, Affghans, and the. stronger 
and richer of the nabobs constantly menaced | 
* 13 Geo. III. cap. Id. I 


the territories that surrounded them, over 
which they had themselves usurped the 
authority which belonged legitimately to the 
Delhi emperor. With such a state of affairs 
around them, it required on the part of the 
English a constant vigilance, and they wero 
as anxious to maintain the balance of power 
in Hindostan, as the English at home wore 
solicitous to maintain it in Europe. It has 
become the custom among politicians of a 
certain school in recent times to deride this 
principle, but it is founded in the nature of 
things, for if any one state gains a prepon- 
derance of povrer, by attacking weaker states 
in detail, the independence of all will be in- 
fallibly destroyed; It is therefore the inte- 
rest of every other power, to limit that, which 
to the desire of encroachment adds the power 
of effecting it, unless checked by a combina- 
tion of all or some of the governments, 
* 18 Geo. III. cap. 94. 
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'wliicb believe themselves endangered. The 
wars of the English in India had hitherto 
arisen mainly from the necessity of preventing 
any other power, native or European, from 
becoming so strong that the existence of the 
English in India would be at its mercy. 
When in April, 1772, Hastings became the 
successor of Mr. Cartier, as governor of 
Bengal, and virtually the governor of India, 
lie saw around the British territory, and bor- 
dering upon those states which were con- 
tiguous to it, states and peoples who were 
desirous of maintaining a constant warfare, 
either to acquire territory or plunder. Some 
of the chiefs of those countries were ambi- 
tious of extended dominion, others only sought 
tribute or temporary spoil, while another 
class of chiefs were alike avaricious of imme- 
diate plunder, and permanent occupation of 
territory. The court of directors considered 
Allahabad as the great central position from 
which, as from a watch-tower, the English 
could look around upon the greedy and rest- 
less powers that prowled around. From 
that position, support could be rendered to 
the emperor, so long as it suited English 
policy to pay respect to his nominal power, 
and, under its prestige, themselves exercise the 
reality. From Allahabad, the territories of 
Sujah-ad-Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, and of 
the Mahrattas, Rohillas, and Jauts, could be ^ 
observed. The directors had ordered the 
council at Bengal, previous to the arrival of 
Hastings, to maintain a strong brigade, at 
what they deemed the key position of India. 

The Nabob of Oude reigned on the north 
of the Ganges. If an enemy, he, from his 
position and resources, would prove a formi- 
dable one ; if an ally, and under the influ- 
ence of the company, they could by his 
means make themselves the umpires of Hin- 
dostan. They had laid that chief under 
great obligations, by restoring to him his 
dominions, when the right of conquest, always 
recognised in India, enabled them to deprive 
him of princely dignity and power. The 
Rohilla chiefs were numerous, but all held 
their sway in detached lands in the vicinity 
of the emperor, and Sujah-ad-Dowlah, so as to 
be unable to make any movement separately, 
or combined without the knowledge of the 
king and his vizier. These Rohillas were 
wild chieftains, and when acting in unison 
could pour an army of eighty thousand men 
chiefly cavalry, upon any point in their vici- 
nity. There was generally a good under- 
standing between them and the Nabob of 
Oude, to whom they looked up as having a 
certain prescriptive authority even in Rohil- 
cund. The Rohillas were among the best 
soldiers in India. As mere horsemen they 
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were not superior to the Mahrattas, who were 
probably the best light cavalry, for marching 
and outpost duty in the world; but they were by 
far their superiors in close combat, being among 
the best swordsmen in India. The Rohillas 
were also famous for their use of rockets in 
war. The Jats, or Jauts, extended from Agra 
to within a few coss of Delhi. Their revenue 
was about two crores of rupees, and they held 
three forts which were deemed by other na- 
tive powers impregnable. They were also 
reputed to have a splendidly -appointed and 
numerous artillery. The country of the 
Mahrajah Madhu, lay south-west of Delhi. 
Ho ruled over various tribes, but his people 
were chiefly Rajpoots. These were proud of 
their lineage, as it was universally held that 
they were descended from kings, as their name 
of Rajpoots implied. They were considered 
the proudest and bravest warriors in India. 
They could not forage like the Mahrattas, they 
were not gigantic in stature like the Oudeaus, 
they were not rocket-men like the Rohillas, 
nor artillerymen like the Jats, but they even 
surpassed the Rohillas as swordsmen, and 
were by all warriors of Hindostan accounted 
the bravest of the brave. It was reported 
that they never retreated in battle. In a 
war with the Jats, with whom they were 
often at war, their cavalry charged through 
the fire of ninety pieces of cannon, were thrice 
repulsed, each time only retiring to re -form, 
and at the fourth charge gained the victory. 
In stature, they were rather below the middle 
size, but their persons were finely proportioned, 
and their countenances handsome and ex- 
pressive of dignity and courage. 

The Sikhs then held the lauds from Sirhind 
to Attock, a country exceedingly fertile; they 
were rapidly rising to political importance, 
but the distance of their settlements caused 
them to bo placed out of the computations of 
the English, when reckoning upon opposing 
or allied forces. As, however, these Sikhs 
soon rose to bo a powerful power, their 
position at this juncture is noticed. They 
were brave, energetic, and industrious, in 
the opinion of the peoples of Northern and 
Western India. The Mahrattas, their power, 
position, and policy,* have been so frequently 
the subjects of remark in foregoing pages, 
that it is only necessary to say here that of 
all the tribes of India they were the most 
likely to give the English trouble, excepting, 
perhaps, the Mysoreans, whose importance 
chiefly depended upon the skill and genius 
of their chief. They were of kindred race 
with the Mahrattas, inhabiting contiguous 
territory, and of similar habits, military and 
social. The policy recommended by the court 
of directors was for their governors and coun- 
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oils to be on friendly terms, and commercial 
intercourse with all these nations, to avoid 
the incumbrance of alliances them, 

either offensive or defensive, especially the 
foAier, but not to allow any of them to 
obtain so overwhelming a preponderance by 
the conquest of the rest, as to become too 
formidable to the English. This policy was 
not carried out intelligently and prudently 
by the councils of presidencies up to the 
time of Hastings. How far it was then ob- 
served will be seen from future pages. 

When Warren Hastings took his seat at 
the head of the council board, Bengal was 
governed according to the system which 
Clive had devised — a system which was per- 
haps skilfully contrived for the purpose of 
facilitating and concealing a great revolution, 
but which, when that revolution was com- 
plete and irrevocable, could produce nothing 
but inconvenience. There were two govern- 
ments, the real and the ostensible. The 
supreme power belonged to the company, 
and was in truth the moat despotic power 
that can be conceived. The only restraint 
on the English masters of the country, was 
that which their own justice and humanity 
imposed on them. There was no constitu- 
tional check on their will, and resistance to 
them was utterly hopeless. But though thus 
absolute in reality, the English had not yet 
assumed the style of sovereignty. They held 
their territory as vassals of the throne of 
Delhi, they raised their revenue as collectors 
appointed by the imperial commission ; their 
public seal was inscribed with the imperial 
titles, and their mint struck only the imperial 
coin. There was still a Nabob of Bengal, 
who stood to the English rulers of his coun- 
try in the same relation in wliich Augustus 
stood to Odoacer, or the last Merovingians 
to Charles Martel and Pepin. He lived at 
Moorshedabad, surrounded by princely mag- 
nificcnce. He was approached with outward 
marks of reverence, and his name was used 
in public instniments. But in the govern- 
ment of the country he had less share than I 
the youngest writer or cadet in the company’s 
service. The English qpuncil wdiich repre- 
sented the company at Calcutta, was consti- 
tuted on a very different plan from that which 
has since been adopted. At present, the 
governor is, as to all executive measures, 

. absolute. He can declare war, conclude peace, 
appoint public functionaiies, or remove them, 
in opposition to the unanimous wish of those 
who sit with him in council. They are indeed 
entitled to know all that is done, to discuss all 
that is done, to advise, to remonstrate^ to send 
protests to England. But it is with the governor 
that the supreme power resides, and on him 


that the whole responsibility rests. This sys- 
tem, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Dundas, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of Mr. Burke, we conceive to be on the whole 
the best that was ever devised for the govern- 
ment of a country where no materials can be 
found for a reproductive constitution. In 
the time of Hastings, the governor had only 
one vote in council, and in case of an equal 
division, a casting vote. It therefore hap- 
pened not unfrequently, that he was overruled 
on the gravest questions, and it was possible 
that he might be wholly excluded for years 
together from the real direction of public 
affairs. The English functionaries at Fort 
William, had yet paid little or no attention 
to the internal government of Bengal. The 
only branch of politics about which they much 
busied themselves was negotiation with the 
native princes. The police, the administra- 
tion of justiee, the details of the collection of 
revenue, were almost entirely neglected. 
We may remark that the phraseology of the 
civil servant still bears the traces of this state 
of things. To this day they always use the 
word ‘political’ as synonymous with ‘diplo- 
matic.’ We could name a gentleman still 
living who was described by the highest 
authority as an invaluable public servant, 
eminently fit to be at the head of the internal 
administration of a whole presidency, but 
unfortunately quite ignorant of all political 
business. The internal government of Bengal, 
the English rulers delegated to a great native 
minister who was stationed at Moorshedabad. 
All military affairs, and with the exception 
to what pertains to ceremonial, all foreign 
affairs, were withdrawn from his control; 
but the other departments of the administra- 
tion were entirely confided to him. His own 
stipend amounted to near £100,000 sterling 
a year. The personal allowance of the nabob 
amounted to near £300,000 a year, passed 
through the minister’s hand, and was to a great 
extent at his disposal. The collection of the 
revenue, the administration of justice, the 
maintenance of order, were left to this high 
functionary ; and for the exercise of this im** 
mense power, he was responsible to none but 
the British masters of the country.’’* 

The first business of importance which de- 
volved upon Hastings, was in connection with 
certain instructions of the court sent out 
by them in August, 1771, and which ar- 
rived only ten days after he succeeded to 
the chair. These instructions referred to 
Mohammed Reza Khan, who at that time ad- 
ministered the revenue affairs of the soubahdar, 
and in part of the British. When the infant 
brother of the former soubahdar came to the 
* liord Macaulay's JSssay on JFarren 
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mtLsnid, Nundcoomar, the infamous Brahmin 
to whom reference was made when recording 
the events of Mr. Vansittait's government, 
was competitor for the post of chief minister 
with Mohammed Reza. The latter was pre- 
ferred. The writer last quoted thus describes 
the result : — "'Nundcoomar, stimulated at once 
by cupidity and malice, had been constantly 
attempting to hurt the reputation of his suc- 
cessful rival. This was not difficult. The 
revenues of Bengal under the administration 
established by Olive, did not yield such a 
surplus as had been anticipated by the com- 
pany, for at that time the most absurd notions 
were entertained in England respecting the 
wealth of India. Palaces of porphyry, hung 
with the richest brocade, heaps of pearls and 
diamonds, vaults from which pagados and 
gold mohurs were measured out by the bushel, 
filled the imaginat^n even of men of business. 
Nobody seemed to be aware of what was 
nevertheless the truth, that India was a poorer 
country than countries which in Europe are 
reckoned poor, — than Ireland, for example, or 
than Portugal. It was confidently believed 
by lords of the treasury and members for the 
city, that Bengal wouid not only defray its 
own charges, but would afford an increased 
dividend to the proprietors of India stock, and 
large relief to the English finances. These 
absurd expectations were disappointed, and 
the^ directors, naturally enough, chose to 
attribute the disappointment rather to the 
mismanagement of Mohammed lleza Khan, 
than to their own ignorance of the country 
entrusted to their care. They were confirmed 
in this by the agents of Nundcoomar, for Nund- 
coomar had agents even in Leadenhall Street. 
Soon after Hastings reached Calcutta, he 
received a letter addressed by the court of 
directors, not to the council generally, but 
to himself in particular. He 'was directed to re- 
move Mohammed Reza Khan, to arrest him with 
all his family, and all his partizans, and to insti- 
tute a strict inquiry into the whole of the admi- 
nistration of the province. It was added that 
the governor would do well to avail himself 
of the assistance of Nundcoomar in the investi- 
gation. The vices of N undcoomar were acknow- 
ledged. But even from his vices, it was said, 
much advantage might, at such a conjuncture 
be derived; and though he could not safely be 
trusted, it might still be proper to encourage 
lihn by hopes of reward. The governor bore 
no goodwill to Nundcoomar; many years 
before they had known each other at Moor- 
shedabad, and then a quarrel bad arisen be- 
tween them, which all the authority of their 
superiors could hardly compose. Widely as 
they differed in most points, they resembled 
each other in this, that both were men of un- 
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forgiving natures. To Mohammed Reza Khan, 
on the other hand, Hastings had no feelings 
of hostility. Nevertheless, he proceeded to 
execute the instructions of the company with 
an alacrity which he never showed, exdbpt 
when instructions were in perfect conformity 
with his own views. He had wisely, as we 
think, determined to get rid of the system of 
double government in Bengal. The orders 
of the directors furnished him with the means 
for effecting his purpose, and dispensed him 
from the necessity of discussing the matter 
with his council. He took his measures with 
his usual vigour and dexterity. At midnight, 
the palace of Mohammed Reza Khan at Moor- 
shedabad was surrounded by a battalion of 
sepoys. The minister was aroused from his 
slumber, and informed he was a prisoner. 
With the Mussulman's gravity he bent his 
head, and submitted to the will of God." 

With Mohammed Reza another man of mark 
was arrested, Shitabroy, or Schitab Roy. 
His daring courage and skilful conduct at 
the battle of Patna, under Captain Knox, in- 
troduced him so favourably to the council of 
Bengal, that he had been appointed minister 
of revenue in Bahia, an office in reference to 
that province similar in character to that 
which was held by Mohammed Reza in refer- 
ence to all the dominions of the soubahbar. 
This heroic and honest man was another ob- 
ject of hatred to the atrocious Nundcoomar, and 
also fell, so far, a victim to his wiles. The 
members of council knew nothing of these 
proceedings until the prisoners arrived in 
Calcutta, or, at all events, approached that 
city. Hastings acted with a secrecy and 
promptitude which by no means pleased the 
council. “The inquiry into the conduct of 
the minister was postponed on different pre- 
tences. He was detained in an easy con- 
finement during many months. In the mean- 
time the great revolution which Hastings had 
planned Tras carried into effect. The office of 
minister was abolished. The internal admi- 
nistration w*as transferred to the servants of 
the company. A system, a very imperfect 
system, it is true, of civil and criminal justice 
under English superintendence was esta- 
blished. The nabob was no longer to have 
even an ostensible share in the government, 
but he was still to receive a considerable 
annual allowance, and to be surrounded with 
the state of sovereignty. As he was an infant, 
it was necessary to provide guardians for his 
person and property. His person was en- 
trusted to a lady of his father's harem, known 
by the name of the Munny Begum. The offiQC 
of treasurer of the household was bestowed 
on a son of Nundcoomar named Goordas. Nund- 
coomar’s services were wanted, yet he could 
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not be safely traated with power, and Hastings 
thought it a master stroke of policy to re- 
ward the able and unprincipled parent, by 
promoting the inoffensive son. 

The revolution completed, the double go- 
vernment dissolved, the company installed 
in the full sovereignty of Bengal, Hastings 
had no motive to treat the late ministers with 
rigour. Their trial had been put off on vari- 
ous pleas, till the new organization was com- 
plete. They were then brought before a 
committee over which the governor presided. 
Shitabroy was speedily acquitted with hon- 
our. A formal apology was made to him for 
the restraint to which he had been subjected. 
All the Eastern marks of respect were be- 
stowed on him. He w^as clothed in a robe of 
state, presented with jewels, and with a richly 
harnessed elephant, and sent back to his go- 
vernment at Patna. But his health had suf- 
fered by confinement; his high spirit had 
been cruelly wounded ; and soon after his 
liberation he died of a broken heart. 

** The innocence of Mohammed Reza Khan 
was not so clearly established. But the go- 
vernor was not disposed to deal harshly. After 
a long heaving, in which Nundcoomar appeared 
as the accuser, and displayed both the art and 
the inveterate rancour which distinguished 
him, Hastings pronounced that the charges 
had not been made out, and ordered the fallen 
minister to be set at liberty. Nundcoomar had 
purposed to destroy the Mussulman adminis- 
tration, and to rise on its ruin. Both his 
malevolence and his cupidity had been dis- 
appointed. Hastings had made him a tool ; 
had used him for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing the transfer of the government from 
Moorshedabad to Calcutta, from native to 
European hands. Tlie rival, the enemy, so 
long envied, so implacably persecuted, had 
been dismissed unhurt. The situation so long 
and ardently desired had been abolished. It 
was natural that the governor should be from 
that time an object of the most intense hatred 
to the vindictive Brahmin. As yet, however, 
it was necessary to suppress such feelings. 
The time was coming when that long animo- 
sity was to end in a desperate and deadly 
struggle.*** 

As soon as the intrigues, falsehoods, for- 
geries, briberies, and other villainies of Nund- 
coomar, had triumphed, and the company had 
been so far imposed upon as to suspect, arrest, 
and incarcerate two honest men, Nundcoomar 
began a new series of infamous schemes. Al- 
though a cruel and heartless villain, he had a 
zeal for the Brahminical religion, and was 
desirous of uprooting the Mohammedan in- 
fluence altogether in the Bengal provinces. 

♦ Maoauhty’e reriew of Gleig’s Zife of Hasiinffs, 


I He accordingly sent to his son, then occupy- 
I ing the chief place of ministerial influence in 
the court of the soubahdar, imder the auspices 
of the English, letters which he desired to be 
copied by the Begum, the regent of the infant 
soubahdar, which were to be addressed as if 
from herself to the council of Bengal. These 
letters were complaints of infractions of treaty 
by the English, of encroachments upon the 
rights of the soubahdar, and containing de- 
mands for the removal of such encroachments, 
and the restoration of such rights. The ob- 
ject of Nundcoomar was to create such a feud as 
would rouse the English to destroy all the 
privileges and influence of the Mohammedan 
government. By this means he would hu- 
miliate a rival creed, and, probably, in the 
confusion which must ensue, he would ac- 
quire fresh wealth or power. At all events, 
he hoped for new modes of gratifying his 
horrid malignity against both the Mohamme- 
dans and the English . The governor discovered 
his intrigues, hut knowing how extensive the 
influence which this rich and ingenious Brah- 
min had gained at the India-house, Hast- 
ings thought it prudent to take no step until 
he had informed the directors. They, instead 
of ordering the arrest of Nundcoomar, made no 
reply for a long time, and then filled their 
communication with unmeaning platitudes, 
affecting to think Nundcoomar a very bad man, 
but not worse than most other natives. It is 
impossible to account for the way in which 
the influence of this bad Brahmin prevailed in 
London, except by supposing that he had 
gained jiartizans in very high quarters by the 
use of money in a way which disgraced the 
recipients, nothing could sink Nundcoomar 
himself into deeper infamy than he had already 
reached. One of the objects contemplated by 
Nundcoomar by his intrigues, both in India and 
ill England, was the destruction of Mr. Hast- 
ings, who had foiled his wiles on a previous 
occasion. Hastings foresaw this, and warned 
the directors in his despatch that he could 
hope for no security, and Bengal for no quiet, 
while any heed was given to the representa- 
tions of Nundcoomar, either concerning the 
council, the soubahdar, particular officers in 
the service of either, the politics of the native 
princes, or the condition of the country. 
While the governor's despatch was on its 
way, other events transpired of much import- 
ance in their influence upon the future. 

The Mahrattas exercised a dangerous influ- 
ence over the weak Mogul, and so active were 
their raids that they became the tormentors of 
all India. The vizier besought the aid of the 
English. The king summoned the vizier to 
Delhi; the latter, having no reliance upon the 
monarch's steadiness, and fearing that his 
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majesty would, perhaps, make over some of 
the Oude territory to the marauders, refused 
to go. The Mahrattas were preparing an in- 
vasion of Rohilcund, which would bring them 
upon the coniines of the nabob's own domi- 
nions, and endanger their independence. He 
also feared, or affected to fear, that the Ro- 
liillas, to save themselves, might unite with 
the Mahrattas against him. He resolved to 
open a negotiation with the Rohillas, and be- 
sought the English general at Allahabad, Sir 
Robert Barker, to accompany him. The 
council, hoping -for peace through Barker's 
intervention, gave their consent. The main 
object of the nabob was, however, soon shown 
to be to extort some portion of Rohilcund, and 
he hoped the presence of the English general 
would so alarm the chiefs as to cause them to 
accede to his wishes. They consented on 
condition that he would aid Zabita Khan, the 
Rohilla chief, then at Succurtaul, guarding the 
fords of the Ganges against the approach of 
the Mahrattas, who were assisted by the king, 
ns the Mogul emperor was at this time most 
frequently called. While these negotiations 
went forward Madajee Scindiah, the Mahratta 
chief, forced the passage of the Ganges mth 
bravery equal, and skill superior, to that 
displayed by the Rohillas. Zabita Khan 
fled; Scindiah pursued the flying Rohillas 
to the very heart of Rohilcund. The vizier 
was obliged to open negotiations with the 
conquerors, and such were his fears that 
he would have submitted to the most abject 
terms but for the presence of General Barker. 
The mutinous disposition of the nabob's troops, 
partly from irregular pay, and partly from 
sympathy with whatever cause the Mogul 
espoused, unmanned the nabob. By the coun- 
cils of the English general, the nabob put his 
frontier in a good state of defence, while the 
general ordered the first brigade of the Eng- 
lish army, then at Patna, to cross the Caram- 
nassa, passing the bounds of the company's 
territories. The council were displeased be- 
cause they had not been consulted, for which 
step there was no time, as the Mahrattas were 
quick of foot and hand. The council were 
also angry at the expense incurred without 
any agreement with the nabob to refund it. 

The Mahrattas had no intention of waiting 
upon the slow movements of the English. 
They plundered Rohilcund, and retired, as 
usual, laden with booty. The Rohilla chiefs 
had, 0 ^ the whole, behaved badly, either sur- 
rendering to Scindiah, or seeking refuge in 
the north. They then entered inta a conven- 
tion with the nabob that, upon paying to him 
forty lacs of rupees, he would aid in defend- 
ing their territory. The Mahrattas charac- 
teristically offered to him a portion of the 


Rohilla lands nearest to his own, if he would 
only see that the chout, or tribute, was regu- 
larly paid to them. They announced, at the 
same time, their intention to appropriate 
to themselves lands formerly conceded by 
the Rohillas to the king. In fact, matters 
assumed the aspect of a convention between 
the vizier and the Mahrattas, to partition Ro- 
hilcund, each seizing a portion. The Mah- 
rattas had at this time broken all their agree- 
ments vrith the king, and were rapidly de- 
spoiling him, while professing to uphold the 
dignity of his name. They had even forced 
from him a sumnid for the district of Meerut. 
The king endeavoured to betray them to 
the vizier and the English, and while doing 
so betrayed these to the very power from 
which he besought his old allies to save 
him. The Rohillas and the vizier made at 
last a defensive league. The Mahrattas no 
sooner heard of it than they marched against 
the confederates, making ruinous demands 
from Sujah-ad-Dowlah. 

The vizier besought the company's inter- 
position, and Hastings wrote to the Mahratta 
chiefs, showing them that they were making 
aggressions upon an ally. The diet brigade 
of the British army advanced to the head- 
quarters of the nabob. The king, who had 
confederated himself with the Mahrattas, now 
unaccountably opposed them, drew on a ge- 
neral battle, and, as every one concerned fore- 
saw, incurred a total defeat. He was at the 
mercy of these banditti. The Mahrattas at- 
tacked the Jats next, who, being betrayed by 
an Englishman in their service, named Mad- 
dox, were as unsuccessful as the Rohillas had 
been. Colonel Champion and fresh forces 
joined the vizier, who undertook to defray 
their charges while employed in his defence. 
The Mahrattas had obtained grants of Corah 
and part of Allahabad from the vizier, under 
the menaces they held out. The English 
had conferred these districts upon him, 
they reoccupied them. It was now evident 
that the nabob's territory alone stood between 
the Mahrattas and the company’s provinces, 
and that the time had arrived when some 
definite and permanent means for his defence 
against these marauders must be made. The 
nabob sought for an interview with Hastings, 
which he granted with the advice of the 
council. The council placed no restraint 
upon the liberty of the president as to his 
negotiations, except that Sujah-ad-Dowlah 
must bear the expenses of troops sent to de- 
fend him, and that as the king had committed 
himself as an instrument in the hands of the 
Mahrattj^s, their engagements with him should 
terminate. The council, however, would re- 
open with him fresh negotiations, upon new 
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conditions, ono of which was that the tribute 
of twenty-six lacs of rupees from Bengal and 
Bahar should be surrendered. 

Mr. Hastings, during his journey to Oude, 
requested the king to send some person to 
negotiate with him. He took no notice of 
the president's despatches, but sent menacing 
demands for the payment of his tribute, and 
subjection to his authority, which was nothing 
less than subjection to the Mahrattas. Mr. 
Hastings reached Benares on the 19th of 
August, and, on the 7th of September, con- 
cluded a final treaty with the vizier, by which 
the districts of Corah and Allahabad were 
ceded to him, on condition of his paying fifty 
lacs of rupees to the company; twenty in 
ready money, and the remaining thirty lacs 
in two years, in two equal payments; and 
defraying the charges on account of any of 
the company’s forces which he might require, 
the same being fixed at two lacs ten thousand 
per month for a brigade. The vizier, at the 
instance of Mr. Hastings, renewed with Ghey te 
Sing the engagements made with Jiis father 
Bulwunt Sing, in 1764, excepting the addi- 
tional tribute of two and a half lacs of rupees, 
to wliich Cheyte Sing had agreed on his ac- 
cession to the Kaj, in 1770. Application was 
again made to the vizier for the dismissal of 
M. Gentil, although Mr. Hastings was of 
opinion that Uhe man' had acquired im- 
portance from the notice taken of him, rather 
than from his real power to effect our interests 
It was arranged that a resident should be 
appointed to the court of the vizier from the 
presidency. The vizier left Benares the 10th 
September, on which day Mr. Hastings de- 
parted for Chunar, where he fixed the bound- 
ary of the lands appertaining to the fort. He 
then proceeded to Patna, for the purpose of 
acquiring information respecting the saltpetre 
manufactories; and resumed his seat at the 
board on the 4th of October, when he sub- 
mitted A detailed report of his proceedings, 
and adverted to what had passed between the 
vizier and himself, as to the appointment of a 
resident at the court of Oude, from the go- 
vernor in council.” 

The council were pleased with the arrange- 
ments, and empowered Mr. Hastings to ap- 
point a resident at the court of Oude, to hold 
communications only with himself, and to be 
dismissed at his pleasure. 

The English general. Sir Robert Barker, 
caused much trouble and anxiety to the go- 
vernor and council, by making it a point of 
honour to resist all directions given him by civil 
servants. This conduct was unwarrantable, 
for, although the civil officers gave Jiim direc- 
tions what to do, they left it entirely to his 
own judgment as to the mode of performance. 

VOL. 11. 


When the Mahrattas were induced to with- 
draw from Rohilcund, it was upon condition 
that the Rohilla chiefs should pay by instal- 
ments forty lacs of rupees, and that the nabob 
guaranteed the payment. He did so upon 
receiving the bond of the chief sirdar, who 
was himself guaranteed by the confederated 
sirdars. They never paid their quota. The 
chief paid to the nabob five lacs instead of 
forty, and he paid none at all to the Mah- 
rattas. 

On the 18th of November, 1773, the 
council received a letter from the vizier, in 
which he complained of the non-payment by 
the Rohillas of the money for which he had 
given a guarantee to the Mahrattas, while the 
chiefs of Rohilcund were themselves invading 
the territories of the Mahrattas in the Doab, 
which would, of course, bring these marauders 
back again, to the danger of the nabob's own 
dominions, and with imperative demands for 
the payment of the forty lacs. The nabob's 
proposal, under these circumstances, was brief 
and pertinent : — “ On condition of the entire 
expulsion of the Rohillas, I will pay to the 
company the sum of forty lacs of rupees in 
ready money, whenever I shall discharge the 
English troops; and until the expulsion of 
the Rohillas shall be effected, I will pay the 
expenses of the English troops ; that is to 
say, I will pay them the sum of 2,10,000 
monthly.” This demand excited protracted 
discussions at Calcutta; but, at last. Colonel 
Champion’s brigade was ordered to advance 
and assist the vizier. The policy of the 
council was, that it had become absolutely 
necessary to strengthen Oude, as a barrier 
against the Mahrattas, and that the Rohillas, 
fearing the vizier more than they did those 
more distant freebooters, would be more likely 
to join them in plundering his territory, to 
the danger of Bengal, and involving the 
English in expensive operations of defence. 

Champion’s army and that of the nabob 
encountered the Rohillas on the 22nd of April, 
1774, when a sanguinary battle was fought. 
In personal appearance the people of Oude 
were then, as they arc now, the finest and most 
soldier-like in India. Their average stature 
is far superior to that of the English, as well 
AS of every other race in India to the frontier 
hills of Afighanistan. Their courage, how- 
ever, never bore any proportion to their gi- 
gantic appearance — Rohillas, Rajpoots, Jats, 
and other races, much lower in stature, having 
always proved superior to them in the field. 
Champion soon found that the Oudeans and 
their ruler were cowards together ; they fled 
from the field, leaving the English to main- 
tain unaided a conflict with desperate men in 
overwhelming numbers. Victory decided for 
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the English, chiefly through their artillery, 
the again and again charging the 

guns with desperate valonr, attacking the 
English on both flanks, wliich their superior 
niinibers enabled them to do with prospect of 
advantage, while such a Are was directed 
upon the Rritish front as might distract at- 
tention from the attacks upon the flanks. The 
chief sirdar, Hafiz Rliamet, was slain, also one 
of his sons, after behaving with magnanimous 
heroism. When the battle was over, the 
nabob and his cowardly followers appeared 
on the Acid, to plunder the fallen and assas- 
sinate the dying. 

According to Mr. Mill, and Lord Macaulay, 
who follows Mr. Mill slavishly in his reviews 
of the memoirs of Clive and Hastings, the 
utmost cruelty was perpetrated upon the 
people of Rohilcund, and upon the family 
of the fallen chief. The statements of Mill 
appear to have been based upon the commu- 
nications of Colonel Champion to the council. 
That gallant soldier, scorning the cowardly 
Oudeans, and admiring the chivalry of the 
Rohillas, was ready, witliout sufficient evi- 
dence, to make such representations as un- 
authenticated reports brought him. The 
council replied to his communications, di- 
recting him to protect the conquered, and 
calling for proofs of his allegations : these were 
never given. The statements of Mill, and the 
glowing pictures portrayed by Lord Macaulay, 
representing British troops as partaking of 
the cruelties perpetrated, or, at least, standing 
by reluctant witnesses of burning villages, 
plundered houses, and ravished women, are 
denied by writers far better acquainted with 
the history of the period than either Mr. Mill 
or his lordship. The former quotes Colonel 
Champion as stating in his despatches in- 
stances of cruelty and plunder witnessed, by 
the whole army. The colonel, no doubt, did 
witness such acts, and would h^ve witnessed 
many more, and worse in their character, if 
it were not for the moral pressure exercised by 
him against the vizier's misdeeds ; but many 
of tlie colonel's statements were made upon 
hearsay, and were false. Mr. Hastings was 
denounced by Mill for justifying or palliating 
such deeds by the custom of oriental war- 
fare, and the admission that oven English 
armies in India had previously, in that very 
country, misconducted themselves in a manner 
similar to that of the vizier’s army : yet these 
statements of Mr. Hastings vrere true, and 
the real explanation of what did occur, stripped 
of the false representations which Mill too 
readily credited, as did Colonel Champion 
himself. Professor Wilson’s comment upon 
Mill's statements is as follows The words 
< extermination,’ ^extirpation,’ and the like. 
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j although found in the correspondence, are 
here [in Mill] put forward so as to convey 
erroneous impressions. The only extirpation 
proposed was that of the power of one or two 
Roliilla chiefs. It was not a war against the 
people, but against a few military adventurers 
who had gained their possessions by the 
sword, who were constant!)' at war with their 
neighbours and with each other, and whose' 
forcible suppression was the legitimate object 
of the King of Delhi, or the Nabob of Oude. 
So far was the contest from being national, 
that the mass of the population of Rohilcund 
consisted of Hindoos, hostile both in religion 
and policy to their Affghan rules, to whom 
the name Rohillas is somewhat incoirectly 
conflned. Even amongst the Afighans, how- 
ever, there was but a partial combination, 
and several of the sirdars joined the vizier. 
One of the many pamphlets put forth by the 
virulent enemies of Hastings {^Origin and 
authentic narrative of the present Makraita 
and late Rohilla War, Lond. 1781), im- 
blushingly affirms that 500,0CX) families of 
husbandmen and artists bad been driven 
across the Jumna, and that the Rohilla pro- 
vinces were a barren and uninhabited waste. 
An equally false representation is cited from 
the parliamentary register, 1781, by Hamilton, 
according to whom, the numbers expelled 
were about 17,000 or 18,000 men with their 
families, none being included in tlie spirit of 
the treaty, excepting euch a$ were actually 
found in amu. The Hindoo inhabitants, 
consisting of about 700,000, were no other- 
wise affected by it than experiencing a change 
of masters, to which they had been frequently 
accustomed.* These statements all proceeded 
from personal hostility to Hastings, and had 
no foiindstion in genuine humanity. It is 
evident that the son of Hafiz, although the 
most grievous consequence of hostilities was 
I his father’s death, entertains no suspicion that 
there was anything atrocious in the transac- 
tion, and he expresses no personal resentment 
towards the chief actors in- the revolutioii.”-j- 

M. Auber;^ notices the allegations put forth 
by Mill, and repeated by Macaulay, in the 
following terms : — 

“ Accounts of severity of conduct, on the 
part of the vizier, towards the family of Hafiz 
iiliaiiiet, reaching the council, they intimated 
to Colonel Champion that it had been an in- 
variable maxim in the policy of the company’s 
governments, in the execution of any enter- 

* Hamilton*! Hittory (f the hehiila Jfyhatu, 

p. 268. 

t Wflaon’a notes on Mill's British India^ book v. 
chap. i. pp. 4i08, 404. 

X Auber'a Briiisk Power in IndU, vol. i. chap. vfl. 
pp. 407—400. 
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prises nndertalcen in behalf of their allies, to 
interpose their protection in favour of the 
conquered princes, for the security of their 
lives and honour : that it was the intention 
of the council to adhere to a maxim which 
had so greatly contributed to the reputation 
of the British name, and to perforin wdiat 
might be incumbent on them on the occasion 
in question. They accordingly desired to be 
informed of the nature and instances of the 
ill-treatment alluded to, in order that they 
might judge of the measures proper to be 
adopted. In the interim, the commander-in- 
chief was to urge such remonstrances to the 
vizier as occasion might require ; and to point 
out how entirely abhorrent the council were 
to every species of inhumanity. No instances 
were, however, adduced in proof of the alle- 
gations of cruelty, which appeared to have 
been made upon general rumour.'* 

M. Auber adds, in reference to these trans- 
actions ; — 

“The vizier having intimated to Colonel 
Champion, in the month of May, that he had 
no further occasion for the services of the 
troops in the field before the rains, prepara- 
tions were made to canton them at Bareilly. 
The w'hole of the country lately possessed by 
Hafiz Rhamet, with Ouly and Bessouly, be- 
longing to the eon of Dudney Cawn, had been 
acquired by the vizier."' 

The following was the letter of the council, 
making known these events to the directors : 

“Every circumstance that could possibly 
favour this enterprise, by an uncommon coml>i- 
nation of political considerations and fortuitous 
events, operated in support of the measure. 

“ Ist. Justice to the vizier for the aggra- 
vated breach of treaty in the Rohilla chiefs. 

“ 2nd. The honour of the company, pledged 
implicitly by General Barker’s attestation for 
the accomplishment of this treaty, and which, 
added to their alliance with the vizier, en- 
gaged us to sec redress obtained for the per- 
fidy of the Robillas. 

“ 3rd. The completion of the line of defence 
of the vizier’s dominions, by extending his 
boundary to the natural barrier formed by 
the northern chain of hills and the Ganges 
and their junction. 

“ 4th. The acquisition of forty lacs of ru- 
pees to the company, and of so much specie 
added to the exhausted currency of these 
provinces. 

“ 5th. The subsidy of two lacs ten thousand 
rupees per month, for defraying the charges 
of one -third of our army employed with the 
vizier. 

“ 6th. The urgent and recent orders of the 
company for reducing charges, and procuring 
the means to discharge the heavy debt at 


interest, heightened by the advices of their 
great distresses at home. 

“ 7th. The absence of the Mahrattas from 
Hindostan, which left an open field for carry- 
ing llie proposed plan into execution. 

“8th. and lastly. The intestine divisions 
and disBensions in their state, wdiich, by en- 
gaging them fully at home, would prevent 
interruptions from their incursions, and leave 
a moral certainty of success to the enterprise. 

“ These were the inducements which de- 
termined us to adopt this new plan of conduct ; 
in opposition to which, one powerful objection, 
and only one, occurred, namely, the personal 
hazard we ran, in undertaking so uncommon 
a measure without positive instructions, at 
our own risk, with the eyes of the whole na- 
tion on the affairs of the company, and the 
passions and prejudices of almost every man 
in England inflamed against the conduct of 
the company, and the characters of their ser- 
vants. Notwithstanding which, we yielded 
to tlie strong necessity impressed upon us by 
the inducements abovementioned, in spite of 
the suggestions and the checks of self-interest, 
which set continually before our eyes the 
dread of forfeiting the favour of our employers 
and becoming the objects of popular invective, 
and made us involuntarily rejoice at every 
change in the vizier’s advices, which pro- 
tracted the execution of the measure. At 
length, however, his resolution coinciding 
w'ith onr opinions, the enterprise was under- 
taken ; and, if onr intelligence be confirmed, 
it is now finally closed, with that success 
which we had foreseen from the beginning. 
We shall then again return to the state of 
peace from which we emerged, when we first 
engaged in the Rohilla expeditfon, with the 
actual possession or acknowledged right 
(which the power of this government can 
amply and effectually assert) of near seventy 
lacs of rupees, acquired by the monthly sub- 
sidy and the stipulation : and it rests with 
you to pass the ultimate judgment on our 
conduct.’** 

M. Auber, referring to this communication, 
says 

“ This letter had scarcely been dispatched^ 
when the troops were again called into tlie 
field, in consequence of intelligence that 
matters were accommodated between the 
Mahratta chieftains. The vizier was, there- 
fore, anxious to complete the total reduction 
of the Robillas without delay, by which the 
designs of the king and the Mahrattas, to be 
executed after the rains, would be defeated. 
The king had taken into his service Shiniroo, 
the notorious assassin of the unfortunate pri- 
soners at Patna.’’ 

* Letter to Court, 17tli of October, 1774. 
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The vizier had been punctnal in his pay- 
ments of the niontlily subsidy for the brigade, 
and bad given an assignment on iiis treasury 
for the fifteen lacs due by tlie treaty of 
September, 1773,* for the second payment 
on account of the cession of Corah and Allah- 
abad. 

Colonel Champion, under all the circum- 
stances, consented to advance, and soon quelled 
all disturbances, finally and completely esta- 
blishing the authority of the nabob. 

The king and the vizier entered into nego- 
tiations, by which they satisfied or })retended 
to satisfy one another. Colonel Champion 
was directed by the council to be present, to 
abstain from committing the British to any 
new engagements, and to watch proceedings 
generally. This he did with vigilance and 
suspicion, having been disposed to attribute 
too much importance to the petty intrigues 
of Indian courts. The colonel considered the 
ally of the company to be just as dangerous 
as their enemies. 

When peace was established, Hastings 
directed his attention to the revenue. He 
abolished the office of supervisor, and estab- 
lished that of collector, a name which has 
ever since continued in the revenue system of 
India. Means were taken to guard against 
the trickery and frauds of the native occu- 
piers of land, and at the same time to remove 
all hardships and inequalities, as far as it was 
possible to do so, without destroying those 
customs of the country to which tho natives 
so tenaciously clung, even to their own di.sad- 
vantage. The administration of justice next 
claimed the care of the indefatigable governor, 
whose keen and polished intellect penetrated { 
all subjects. The information given by him 
to the directors on the laws, usages, and va- j 
rious offices and officers connected with the 
administration of law, was more accurate and 
complete than tho court of directors had ever 
before received. The suppression of Dacoittee 
offered many difficulties, but the governor 
persevered with such skill and energy to ac- 
complish it, that a great effect was produced, 
and a commensurate relief afforded to both 
people and government. 

On the 1 Lth of May, 1774, a measure abo- 
lishing the right to buy or sell slaves who 
had not previously been known as such, was 
carried into effect. The object was to prevent 
child-stealing for the purposes of slavery, a 
practice which tho Dutch and French, more 
especially the latter, had encouraged. 

Mr. Ualked, of thd civil service, made an 
English translation of the Mohammedan and 
Hindoo codes of laws. This book was pub- 
lished in March, 1775, dedicated to Mr. Uast- 
* Tide printed Treaties. 


ings, to whom the translator attributed tho 
original plan, and tho result of its execution. 

Peace was not permitted to continue long in 
India. The restlessness of the native chiefs 
led them perpetually to make war upon one 
another, and the English w^ere mixed up with 
so many of them by treaties, or agreements 
which had all the effect of regular treaties, 
that it was impossible to keep the sword 
sheathed. Bhutan, a mountainous district on 
the borders of Bengal (described in the geo- 
graphical portion of tliis work), made war 
upon Cooch Bahar. The Gooch rajah claimed 
the protection of the English, offering to place 
his territory under the dominion of the Bengal 
government, and to pay to it half the reve- 
nues, if he were preserved in the peaceful 
enjoyment of the remainder, without being 
exposed to the depredations of his neighbours. 
As Cooch Baliar ranged along the British dis- 
trict of Rungporc, the governor acceded to 
the proposal. The “ Deb rajah,” at the head 
of the Bhotane, was ravaging the country of 
Cooch Bahar with hre and sword, never sup- 
posing that the English would interfere. The 
operations of a few British troops threw his 
I highness into alarm, and the consternation 
spread to the remotest recesses of Bhutan. 
The sovereign implored the interposition of 
Teshoo Lama,* who addressed to Mr. Hastings 
the most remarkable communication probably 
ever presented by any native power in India 
to a representative of England. The docu- 
ment is BO curious, that it cannot fail to in- 
terest the reader. 

“ The affairs of this quarter in every respect 
flourish, and 1 am night and day employed for 
the increase of your happiness and prosperity. 
Having been informed by travellers from your 
quarter of your exulted fame and reputation, 
my heart, like the blossom of spring, abounds 
with gaiety, gladness, and joy. Praise ! that 
the star of your fortune is in its ascension — 
praise ! that happiness and ease are the sur- 
rounding attendants of myself and family. 
Neither to molest or persecute is my aim : it 
is even the characteristic of my sect to deprive 
ourselves of the necessary refreshments of 
sleep, should an injury be done to a single 
individual. But in justice and humanity 1 
am informed you surpass us. May you ever 
adorn the seat of justice and power, that man- 
kind may, under the shadow of your bosom, 
enjoy the blessings of happiness and ease ! 
By your favour 1 am tho rajah and lama of 
this country, and rule over numbers of sub- 
jects, a particular with which you have no 

* Accounts of the Lomas, their religion, and the state 
of Thibet wilt be found in the geographical portion of 
this work, which the reader will do well to consult when 
perusing the historical chapters. 
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doubt been acquainted by travellers from these 
parts. 1 have been repeatedly informed that 
you have been engaged in hostilities against 
the Dah Terrea, to which, it is said, the dah's 
own criminal conduct in committing ravages 
and other outrages on your frontiers, has given 
rise. As he is of a rude and ignorant race, 
past times are not destitute of instances of the 
like misconduct which his own avarice tempted 
him to commit : it is not unlikely that he has 
now resumed those instances, and the ravages 
and plunder which he may have committed 
on the skirts of the Bengal and Bahar pro- 
vinces have given you provocation to send 
your vindictive army against him ; however, 
his party has been defeated; many of his 
people have been killed, three forts have been 
wrested from him, and he has met with the 
punishment he deserved, and it is as evident 
as the sun, your army has been victorious ; 
and tliat if you had been desirous of it, you 
might in the space of two days have entirely 
extirpated him, for he had not power to resist 
your efforts. But I now take upon me to be 
his mediator, and to represent to you, that as 
the said Dali Tcrrea is dependant upon the 
Dalec Lama, who rules this country with un- 
limited sway (but on account of his being in 
his minority, the charge of the government 
and administration for the present is com- 
mitted to me), should you persist in offering 
further molestation to the dab’s country, it 
will irritate both the Lama and all his subjects 
against you. Therefore, from a regard to our 
religion and customs, 1 request you will cease 
all hostilities against him, and in doing this 
you will confer the greatest favour and friend- 
ship upon me. I have reprimanded the dah 
for his past conduct, and I have admonished 


him to desist from his evil practices in future, 
and to be submissive to you in all matters. 
I am persuaded that he will conform to the 
advice which 1 have given him, and it will be 
necessary that you treat liim with compassion. 
As to my part, I am but a fak^er, and it is 
the custom of my sect, with the rosary in our 
hands, to pray for the welfare of mankind and 
the peace and happiness of the inhabitants of 
this country; and I do now, with my head 
uncovered, entreat that you cease all hostilities 
against the dah in future. It woukl be need- 
less to add to the length of this letter, as the 
bearer of it, who is a Goseign, wdll represent 
to you all particulars, and it is hoped that you 
will comply therewith. In this country wor- 
ship of the Almighty is the profession of all. 
We poor creatures are in nothing equal to 
you. Having a few things in hand 1 send 
them to you by way of remembrance, and 1 
hope for your acceptance of them.” 

A treaty, consisting of ten articles, was 
agreed to on the 25th of April. Some lands 
were restored to the Deb Kajah, who was to 
pay to the company for the poBsession of the 
Chitta Cotta province a tribute of five Tauzan 
jiorses : the Bhutan merchants were allowed 
to send a caravan annually to Kungpore. 
Mr. Hastings saw that the communication 
from the Teslioo Lama opened an opportu- 
nity for effecting regular intercourse between 
Thibet and Bengal, and he proposed that Mr. 
Bogle be sent by the council to the Lama, with 
a letter and presents, accompanied by a 
sample of goods, with the view of ascertaining 
which might be made objects of commerce. 
The council concurred in the views of the 
president. Mr. Hamilton accompanied Mr. 
Bogle as assistant-surgeon. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL UNDER WARREN HASTINGS AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OP 
INDIA, TO THE DEATH OF GENERAL CLAVERING— ARRIVAL OF- MEMBERS OP THE 
NEW COUNCIL— DISPUTES BETWEEN THE MAJORITY OF THE COUNCIL AND THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL— A CONSPIRACY AGAINST HASTINGS, AND FALSE ACCUSATIONS 
CONTRIVED BY NUNDCOOMAR— THE BRAHMIN CONVICTED OF FORGERY, AND HANGED 
BY SENTENCE OF THE SUPREME COURT— MARRIAGE OP HASTINGS-DEATH OF MON- 
SON AND CLAVERING LEAVING HASTINGS IN A MAJORITY AT THE COUNCIL BOARD. 


In the last chapter on home events connected 
with the company, it was related that in con- 
sequence of parliamentary interposition va- 
rious new regulations were made for the 
government of India, and that among these, 
Mr. Hastings, president of the 'council of 
Bengal, and governor of the Bengal provinces, 
was to be designated governor-general of 


India, that the other presidencies and pro- 
vinces should, to a certain extent, be subjected 
to the governor -general’s superintendence ; 
and certain new councillors were nominated, 
who proceeded to Bengal. On the 19th of 
October, 1774, the new council, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Harwell, who was in the coun- 
try, arrived at Calcutta, and ^vere received 
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with public honours. Next day a council was 
held. ProclaiiiHtion was ordered, announcing 
that the new government, under “the regu- 
lation act/' began that day. Various new and 
userul regulations were made under the aus- 
pices of the^new council ; among these one 
was especially beneficial, — the establishment of 
a board of trade, by which commercial affairs 
should bo exclusively the object of attention. 

The decrees upon which the directors and 
the royal government had agreed^'ere placed 
before the governor-general and connci),which 
may be thus summed up: — A commission 
was issued to the governor-general, constitut- 
ing him governor and commander-in-chief of 
the fortress and garrison of Fort William and 
town of Calcutta.* Lieutenant-general Cla- 
vering w^as granted a commission as com- 
mander-in-chief of all the company's forces 
in India. If the governor -general and council 
should at any time think proper to issue 
orders, under their hands, or by their secre- 
tary, to any officer in the army, thereby sus- 
pending or superseding the specific commands 
of the governor- general or military comman- 
der-in-chief, such orders were to be implicitly 
obeyed. The military commander-in-chief 
was not to leave Bengal without the sanction 
of the governor-general and council When- 
ever the commander-in-chief in India w^as at 
either of the other presidencies, he was to 
have a seat as second in council ; but to vote 
only on political and military affairs. His 
allowances, as commander-iu-chief, were fixed 
at £6,000 per annum, and his salary, as a 
member of council, at £10,000 per annum. 
Copies of the commission to Mr. Hastings and 
to Lieutenant-general Clavering, and of the 
court's instructions, were to be forthwith pub- 
lished in general orders at Fort William. In 
addition to the foregoing instructions, a gene- 
ral letter was addressed to the governor- 
general and council. The measures of the 
president regarding Cooch Bahar were ap- 
proved, although the court by no means de- 
parted from the rule laid down, of confining 
their views to the p^issessions thus acquired. 
*Wbenever General Clavering could be spared 
from his duties in Bengal, he was to proceed 
to Madras and Bombay, to review the troops, 
and to make a strict examination into the state 
of the company’s armies at each presidency, 
and to assist the presidents and councils in 
forming such regulations as might be neces- 
sary for rendering the forces respectable. A 
revision of the coinage was to be made in 
Bengal, a treatise thereon, by Sir James 
Stuart, Bart., being forwarded fbr the infor- 

* The object of this wm to preveot dlispates about 
sathority with the comiaander-iB-chief. 
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mation qf the council* At the instance of 
Mr. Hastings, the council adjourned from 
Thursday, the 20th October, until the Mon- 
day following, on which day, Mr. Barwell 
having arrived at the presidency, the oaths of 
office were administered, and the commissions 
to the governor-general and the commander- 
in-chief promulgated. In order to place the 
leading branches of the public affairs before 
the council, a minute was delivered in by Mr. 
Hastings, reviewing the revenue system and 
the political state of the provinces. 

Discussions arose upon the minute of Mr. 
Hastings, which threatened to assume impor- 
tant consequences, so far did the views of the 
new council and the governor-general diverge. 

Upon discussion of the treaty of Benares, 
and the Rohilla war, General Clavering called 
for the original correspondence between the 
resident at the vizier’s court and the presi- 
dent. Mr. Hastings objected to produce 
private correspondence, but was ready to lay 
public documents before the council A ma- 
jority resolved that all ought to be produced. 
He maintained that the usage of the Bengal 
government was in harmony with his views, 
that he was willing in future transactions to 
be guided by the council, but would not sub- 
mit to an ex post facto law, suddenly formed. 
The council ordered the agent down to Calf 
ciitta, and to bring the whole correspondence 
with him, Colonel Champion to act as political' 
agent in the meantime. General Clavering, 
Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, were de- 
termined to restrain the power of the go- 
vernor, and to assume among themselves the 
authority. Mr. Francis was much tlic most 
intellectual person of the three new council- 
lors ; lie was a man of keen discrimination, of 
a critical habit, insubordinate, ambitious, per- 
severing, tenacious, bitter, and unrelenting. 
He was in some respects well fitted to cope 
with Mr. Hastings in the intellectual arena 
where they met. This will be readily be- 
lieved by all readers, when they recognise 
in Mr. Francis the celebrated “Junius,” 
whose political wTitings had previously made 
such a noise in the world, and around the 
authorship of which so much mystery and 
interest has remained to the present day. 
The light of recent investigations leaves no 
possibility of doubt that Mr. Philip Francis, 
the refractory colleague of Hastings in the 
council of Bengal, was the “Junius” whoso 

* Tbit gentlemia compoMd, for the me of the East 
India Company, in 1772, a work entitled. The Prindplee 
of Money apjfiied to ike present State Bengal. It 
was printed, and the court presented him with a ring, of 
one hundred guineas valne, with a suitable inecription, in 
testimony of their lenie of thii lerriee. M. Anber, 
Tol. I p. 440. 
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political cviticiBui, satire, and invective have 
excited so large an amount of political and 
literary interest. 

Clavering, Monson, and Francis perpetually 
complained to tlie directors that their dignity 
and consequence had not been considered suffi- 
ciently by Mr. Hastings. Mr. Barwell sided 
\rith the governor-general. Each party sent 
home its own reports. Clavering, Monson, 
and Francis sought to grasp the government, 
and make the governor-general a mere puppet 
in their hands. The replies of Hastings to 
their complaints are admirable specimens of 
logical and eloquent writing, and are per- 
vaded by a manliness and dignity which 
could not have failed to impress the directors. 

While these painful discussions rent the 
council, and this adverse correspondence con- 
cerning the vizier and the policy which had 
been pursued towards him was going on, 
that remarkable person died, and his son, 
under the title of Asoff-ul-Dowlah, succeeded 
to Oude and its dependencies. Previous to 
his death the vizier had paid fifteen out of the 
forty lacs of rupees stipulated. 

The council considered that the treaty with 
Oude terminated with the nabob’s life, and 
proposed another treaty with his successor, of 
a purely defensive nature. The council con- 
trived to make the new treaty a means of fresh 
acquisitions, and accordingly the zemindaree 
of Benares was made over to them, without 
being encumbered with any new engagements 
or loading them with additional expenses. 
The revenues amounted to rupees 1, 23,72, G56, 
and were to be paid by the Rajah Gheyte 
Sing in monthly payments, as a net tribute, 
without rendering any accounts of his collec- 
tions, or being allowed to enter any claim for 
deductions The nabob agreed to pay 2,60,000 
rupees per month for a brigade of the com- 
pany's troops, which was an addition of half a 
lac to the former allowance. The important 
point was gained of his consenting to dismiss 
all foreigners from his service, and his engag- 
ing to deliver up Cossim Ally Cawn, and 
Shimroo, the assassin of the English at Patna, 
should they ever fall into his hands. The 
provinces of Corah and Allahabad were to 
remain with the nabob.* Instructions were 
sent to Colonel Galliez to continue with the 
brigade in the territories of Oude for their 
defence, and for that of the provinces of Corah 
and Allahabad, should the nabob require it. 
Hostilities had for some time been carried on 
between Nudjiff Cawn, the Rajpoots, and 
Jats, and^ they had alternately sought an 
alliance with the nabob in support of their 

• The treaty was concluded by Mr. BriAow, whose 
conduct on the occasion was highly applaaded by the 
supreme government. 


respective views. The latter, jealous of Nud- 
jiff Cawn, had evinced a disposition to join his 
opponents. The grand object of the council 
was to preserve a good understanding be- 
tween the vizier and the other neighbouring 
powers, for which purpose Mr.%ristow was 
ordered to take the necessary measures, and 
at the same time to urge the nabob to attend 
to the good government and improvement of 
his dominions. 

Conflicts and treaties appeared now to have 
been terminated so far as Oude was concerned, 
although the young nabob bad mauifested an 
indisposition to concede muck that the Eng- 
lish required, but he chiefly showed dislike to 
their insisting upon good government in 
Oude as absolutely essential to the peace of 
the English territory and the alliance. If 
Oude were ill-governed, insurrections in 
Glide proper, and in the Rohilla country, 
would break out, and Jats, Rajpoots, Mah- 
rattas, and Affghans, were all ready to swoop 
down upon any country of llindostan that 
was torn by internal strife. The presence of 
these marauding hordes on the confines of 
Bengal caused expeuso and alarm to the 
English ; it was, tlierefore, vital to them that 
Oude should bo so governed as to leave no 
apprehension of a border warfare. His ma- 
jesty had a firm conviction that he might do 
as he pleased with his own, without being 
careful for the consequences to bis neigh- 
bours; and he submitted with a surly and 
dubious acquiescence to the terms imposed 
upon him. 

When the affairs of Oude were brought to 
what appeared to be a happy termination, the 
opinion of the directors upon past events 
reached Calcutta. They agreed in the main 
with Mr. Hastings, and where they differed 
gave him credit for doing what he did with 
the best intentions. On some points they 
agreed with his opponents, but not at all with 
the spirit and temper of the opposition. Mr. 
Barwell’s view, urged from the moment of 
his arrival in India, that the new council had 
nothing to do with past iransactious, the re- 
sponsibility of which rested with Mr. Hastings 
aud the former administration, was evidently 
that which the directors espoused ; but they 
BO framed their despatch as to induce, if pos- 
sible, the two parties to coalesce for the com- 
mon good. Had the directors known the 
men of whom the council was composed, they 
would never have expected compliance with 
any such instnictions. Hastings was a man 
of undoubted genius ; he was conciliatory, and 
had much self-controL All this the directors 
knew, and hoped the best from that know- 
ledge. During Mr. Vausittart’s government 
he was in opposition, as has been shown, to 
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the majority of the Bengal council ; but while 
discharging Iiis duty faitlifiiliy and firmly, 
he bore himself in a manner so gentlemanly 
and urbane as to deprive the council of any 
opportunity showing ill-will personally to 
him, — even the veliementand unabashed John- 
stone, the worst of as bad a set of men as ever 
administered the government of an English 
dependency, treated Hastings with decorum. 
During the time ]\Ir. Hastings had served on 
the Madras council, the follies of that body 
were innumerable. Unable to control or in- 
fluence them, he took little part in the active 
politics of the period, and devoted himself to 
the prosecution of the trade of the company, 
and with such success as to ensure his pro- 
motion to Bengal. But the directors did not 
know that with the suaviter in modo, Hastings 
united in so extraordinary a degree the for- 
titer in re. They had no experience of his 
indomitable will and strenuous persistence of 
purpose in all dangers and against all odds. 
It was their belief that the good manners, 
graceful language, accomplished scliolarsliip, 
and gentle self-respect of the governor-gene- 
ral, added to the influence of his high posi- 
tion, would gradually dissolve a hostile party, 
and attach it to himself. 

Mr. Barwell had long resided in India, and 
was a valuable servant, of industrious habits, 
and great experience in the company’s busi- 
ness. The company reposed confidence in 
his integrity, propriety of conduct, and peace- 
ful, co-operative disposition. Clavering they 
<lid not know. He was a man of intense 
prejudices, to which ho was always ready to 
sacrifice the public interests. A king’s officer, 
lie disdained the military service of the com- 
pany, although more than once he was con- 
strained to compliment the talent displayed 
by its officers. He and Colonel Monson went 
out to India determined to thwart the com- 
pany’s civil servants, especially the governor- 
general, believing that by so doing they 
would be sustained by public prejudice in 
England, and by the ill-will to the company 
then prevailing in the House of Commons. 
There was a large party of politicians in 
England desirous of destroying the company, 
and handing over to government their terri- 
torial possessions. These were the leading 
party men who sought the power and patron- 
age which would accrue to their parties re- 
spectively, if the dominions of the company 
were governed under the immediate control of 
the English ministry. Francis was turbu- 
lent tyrant, haughty, arrogant, and malignant. 
The directors had no knowledge of his pecu- 
liar temperament, nor of his peculiar parts. 
Lord Macaulay exhibits the disappointed and 
bitter spirit of Francis at that time, and ex- 1 
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plains the circumstantial causes of the pecu- 
liar intensity of the bitterness and discontent 
he manifested, in a characteristic manner, and 
with accurate statements, in the following 
terms ; “ It is not strange that the great anony- 
mous writer should have been willing at that 
time to leave the country, which had been so 
powerfully stirred by his eloquence. Every- 
thing had gone against him. That party 
which he clearly preferred to every other, 
the party of George Grenville, had been scat- 
tered by the death of its cliief; and Lord 
Suffolk had led the greater part of it over 
to the ministerial benches. The ferment pro- 
duced by the Middlesex election had gone 
down. Every faction must have been alike 
an object of aversion to ‘Junius.’ His opi- 
nions on domestic affairs separated him from 
the ministry ; his opinions on colonial affairs 
from the opposition. Under such circum- 
stances he had thrown down his pen in mis- 
anthropical despair. His farewell letter to 
Woodfall bears date the 19th of January, 
1773. In that letter he declared that he 
must bo an idiot to write again ; that he had 
meant well by the cause and the public; 
that both were given up ; that there were 
not ten men who would net together on any 
question. ‘But it is all alike,’ he added, 
‘vile and contemptible. You have never 
flinched that I know off' ; and 1 shall always 
rejoice to hear of your prosperity.’ These 
were the last words of Junius. In a year 
from that time Philip Francis was on his 
voyage to Bengal.” 

The directors, although they did not know 
the temper and talent of Francis, knew enough 
of his antecedents to be aware that no post 
would satisfy his ambition, no courtesy con- 
ciliate his temper, and that his combative 
spirit would eke out a cause of quarrel in 
any affairs of which he had only in part the 
management. He had served in various de- 
partments of state, in all cleverly, and in 
none with satisfaction to those who employed 
him. 

One of the first proofs afforded of how 
little the advice of the directors prevailed 
with the new members of council, was the mode 
in w*hich the latter interfered with the reve- 
nues of Bengal. Hastings had with great 
care and skill amended the fiscal system, 
and reorganized the civil staff of the company. 
The new council forming a majority of one, 
undid much of what Hastings had done. 
They were utterly ignorant of the laws, cus- 
toms, and views of the people, but with rash 
hands they pulled down, and with unskilful 
hands they built d^. They put new cloth 
into old garments, and new wine into old 
bottles, verifying the aptness of the scripture 
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illustration. They threw the minor preai- 
dcncies of Madras and Bombay into confusion 
by ignorant meddling, for Francis (or Junius,” 
if he may be so distinguished) considered 
himself as having a natural title to rule every- 
body, and a natural gift to govern everything. 
Ills imperious commands, endorsed by Glav- 
ering and Monson, were let loose as a curse 
upon India.^ Lord Macaulay describes the 
effects of this administration to have been 
that ** all protection to life and property was 
withdrawn, and that gangs of robbers, 
slaughtered and plundered with impunity in 
the very suburbs of Calcutta. Hastings con- 
tinued to live in the government house, and 
to draw the salary of governor -general. Ho 
continued even to take the lead at the council 
board in the transaction of ordinary business ; 
for his opponents could not but feel that he 
knew much of which they were ignorant, and 
that ho decided both surely and speedily, 
which to them would have been hopelessly 
juizzling. But the higher powers of govern- 
ment, and the most valuable patronage had 
been taken from him.” While affairs were 
growing gradually into confusion, and three 
members of council, Philip Francis and his 
two military adherents, were destroying the 
usefulness and the influence of Hastings, 
Nundcoomar,so often upon the scene as au evil 
spirit before, appeared again. He determined 
to destroy Hastings by charges of corruption 
sustained by perjury and forgery, and thus be 
avenged personally for the defeat of previous 
schemes of villainy discovered and denounced 
by Hastings. lie hoped also to raise him- 
self on the ruins of the great Englishman, 
and perhaps to enrich himself in any general 
confusion that might arise out of his schemes, 
lie was destined once more, and for the last 
time, and fatally, to And that Hastings, with 
all his mildness of manner, was more than his 
match in a grand conflict of intellectual 
acumen ; at all events, Avhen there was also 
scope for resolute and determined action. 
Four men of master intellect were now about 
to play a game upon which honour, reputa- 
tion, and life itself might depend. These 
men were Warren Hastings, Philip Francis, 
Sir Elijah Impey the chief-justice, and, 
scarcely inferior to any of them in astuteness, 
Nundcoomar, the great Brahmin. Nuud- 
cooniar set on foot the mighty tournament of 
intellectual strength and political chicane, in 
which all were to suffer, but he most of all. 

^ In the presence of a number of natives of 
distinction, probably brought together for 
the purpose, Nundcoomar placed in the hands 
of Philip Francis, a sealed packet addressed 
to the council, with the request that it might 
be opened and read in their presence as it 
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was for the good of the company and the 
country, and of vital consequence. Francis 
introduced it to the council and read it. It 
was an impeachment of the governor-general, 
for putting offices for sale, receiving bribes, 
suffering offenders to escaper and other 
crimes similar in kind. The morning the 
paper was read by Francis before the council. 
Lord Macaulay says ” Hastings complained 
in bitter terms of the way in which he was 
treated.” It is astonishingly strange that 
his lordship should so characteribo the tone 
or terms of the governor’s remarks. He 
spoke with a calm and lofty dignity free from 
all bitterness and passion. He did not even 
betray emotion, but bore himself with a manly 
self-possession, and expressed himself in words 
free from contempt of others, except the oft 
convicted and unprincipled Nundcoomar. 
The language of Hastings w^as a noble illus- 
tration of the sentiment ** Kec timeo ncc 
sperno." Hastings denied the right of the 
council to sit in judgment upon him ; and, 
recording his protest, retired. At the next 
assemblage of the council, another packet from 
Nundcoomar was unsealed by Francis, who 
admitted that although he had not seen the 
flrst packet, he knew substantially what it 
contained. There was in fact a conspiracy 
suggested by Nundcoomar, patronised and 
encouraged by Francis, worked out by the 
crafty Brahmin, supported by the stupid mili- 
tary adherents of Junius, now finding full 
scope for his great talents and malignant 
passions. Nundcoomar petitioned for leave to 
appear before the council, in order to sustain 
his charges. Hastings protested against such 
a course, alleging that the supreme court was 
the proper place. The three opposing coun- 
cillors thought otherwise. Nundcoomar was 
heard, not indeed by the council, for the 
president dissolved it, but by the three mem- 
bers who were themselves conspirators, and 
called themselves the council for the occasion. 

The events in the council chamber have 
been described with brevity by Lord Macaulay, 
thus : — “Nundcoomar not only adhered to the 
original charges, but, after the fashion of the 
East, produced a large supplement. He 
stated that Hastings had received a large 
sum for appointing Rajah Goordas, tre^^urer 
of the nabob’s household, and for committing 
the care of his highness’s person to the Munny 
Begpim. He put in a letter purporting to 
bear the seal of tlie Munny Begum, for the 
purpose of establishing the truth of ^ his 
story. The seal, whether forged, as Hastings 
affirmed, or genuine, as we are inclined to 
believe, proved nothing. Nundcoomar, as 
everybody knows who knows India, had only 
to tell the Munny Begum, that such a letter 
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would give pleasure to the majority of the own cause. In a letter written to the di- 
cSuiicil, in order to procure her attestation, rectors at this juncture, the following passage 
The ninjority, however, voted that the charge occurs, in which, in respectful, dignified, and 
was made out ; that Hastings had corruptly feeling terms, he appeals to the public opinion 
received between thirty and forty thousand of his countrymen in India, as to the recti- 
pounds; and that he ought to be compelled tude of his conduct and the malevolence of 
to refund.*' his persecutors: — There are many men in 

Tliere were important points brought out England of unquestioned knowledge and in- 
in the investigation of these accusations which tegrity, who have been eye-witness of all the 
proved that Nundcoomar had either committed, transactions of this government in the short 
or suborned some one to commit, a forgery interval in which I had the chief direction of 
fur the purpose of ruining Hastings. The it. There are many hundreds in England 
letter alleged to be written by tlie hand of who have correspondents in Bengal, from 
the Muiiny Begum, which Nundcoomar de- whom they have received successive advices 
livcred in, was compared with one received of those transactions, and opinions of tho 
from her by Sir John D*Oyley, from the authors of them. I solemnly make my ap- 
Persian department. The seal was pro- peal to these concurring testimonies, and if, 
nounced to be the same on both letters, the in justice to your honourable court, by whom 
handwriting to be different. M. Auber, no- I was chosen for the high station which I 
ticing what followed, says: — **The majority lately filled, by whom my conduct has been 
observed that the letter to Nundcoomar had applauded, and throiigh whom I have ob- 
been wu'itten a year and a half before, and tallied the distinguished honour assigned me 
the letter produced by Sir John D'Oyley by the legislature itself, in niy nomination to fill 
within a few days. In either case tliore was the first place in the new administration of 
sufficient proof of the delinquency of Nund- India, I may be allowed the liberty of making 
coomar. If its authenticity be admitted, its so uncommon a request, 1 do most earnestly 
contents established the fact of a conspiracy entreat that you will be pleased to call upon 
on the part of the Begum and Nundcoomar. those who, from their own knowledge or tho 
If its authenticity be denied, the guilt of communications of others, can contribute such 
forgery against Nundcoomar is placed beyond information, to declare severally the opinions 
doubt." which they have entertained of the measures 

On the 11th of April, Nundcoomar was of my administration, the tenour of my con- 
accused before the judges of the supreme court, duct in every department of this government, 
of being party to a conspiracy against the and the effects which it has produced, both 
governor-general and others, by compelling in conciliating the minds of the natives to the 
a man to write a petition injurious to their British government, in confirming your au- 
characters, and sign a statement of bribes, tliority over the country, and in advancing 
alleged to have been received by his excel- your interest in it. From these, and from 
lency and his servants. Next day an exa- the testimonies of your own records, let me 
mination was instituted before the judges, be judged, not from the malevolent declama- 
A charge on oath was exhibited against tions of those who, having no services of their 
Nundcoomar, one liadaehum, and an English- own to plead, can only found their reputation 
man named Fowke. The accused were bound on the destruction of mine." 
over to take their trial at the following Meanwhile Nundcoomar and the majority 
assizes. of the council were shamelessly and o])enly 

General Glavering, Colonel Monson, and identified in their efforts to annihilate the re- 
Mr. Francis, accompanied by Fowke, one of tho pntation and the power of Hastings. On the 
accused, went the next day to Nundcoomar’s 6th of May, however, the Brahmin was ar- 
house, to pay him a formal visit. They also, rested upon a charge of forgery, by a merchant 
bothjn Calcutta and in London, took means of Calcutta. That this imputation was a 
to infl^ience public opinion by publishing tho bond fide one no one doubted, for all knew 
alleged vices of the governor. In Calcutta, that there was no villainy whidh the dishonest 
where circumstances and men were known and and perjurious Brahmin would not perpetrate, 
understood, these efforts utterly failed, and a Cn the 5th of May, the majority of the council 
strong tide of indignation set in against the displaced Munny Begum, the guardian of the 
three members of council. In England their infant nabob, on the ground of peculation of 
efforts were more fortunate, and prejudice the revenues. This was the person on the 
was circulated in the court of directors and accusation of whose letter the majority of the 
in parliament, as well as in the country, against council liAd accused Hastings ! Either they 
Hastings. Hastings, aware of their exertions, never believed her, or discovered, after the 
also struggled to maintain the justice of his accusation was made that her testimony was 
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worthless, or they knew, from the first, that 
the letter, alleged to bo in her handwriting, 
had not been written by her. The conduct 
of the council in deposing her, after having 
a short time before paraded her as a witness 
against Hastings, scandalized all Calcutta; 
but the scandal was far greater when, imme- 
diately after, a son of Nundcoomar, a person 
of notorious incapacity, was placed virtually 
in her stead. Thus the repeatedly convicted 
perjurer, forger, and treason -monger was 
publicly honoured, while yet under the im- 
peachment of another added to his many 
well-known crimes. It is not credible that 
Francis and his two military coadjutors wotild 
have dared to proceed to such lengths if not 
encouraged by private correspondence with 
the ministerial party in parliament anxious to 
wrest the government of India from the com- 
pany, for sake of the patronage, their eager- 
ness to seize which was too great for them to 
disguise. While Nundcoomar was in prison, 
he petitioned the council that he could not 
perform the ablutions necessary for him as a 
Brahmin while in a state of such confinement. 
The council addressed the judges on the sub- 
ject, thinking to make the circumstance a 
ground for Nundcoomar's release. The judges 
replied that they had taken thought of the 
matter, and appointed certain learned pundits 
to report upon the case, whoso report was to 
the effect that the accommodation was suffi- 
cient; that caste would not be lost by the pri- 
soner. The judges, however, in spirited and 
indignant terms, insisted that the council 
should not again presume to interfere with 
the course of British justice; that if the pri- 
soner was aggrieved, the judges, not the 
council, were the persons to whom to appeal ; 
that they understood their duty without any 
monitions from a portion of the council ; and 
that as the natives sought everything from 
power and nothing from justice, the judg- 
ment-seat must bo preserved from even 
the appearance of government interference. 
Nundcoomar remained in prison until the 
assizes, and his trial came on in the routine 
of its business. He was arraigned before an 
English jury, and his trial was connucted 
with the strictest impartiality and fairness; a 
verdict was returned in the usual manner, 
after the deliberation customary with British 
juries, and that verdict was Guilty, Never 
was a verdict more in accordance with truth 
and^ justice. Sir Elijah Impey, the chief- 
justice, sentenced the guilty man to death. 
Great was the consternation of the council; 
they protested, but no notice was taken of 
their protest. Public opinion sustained that 
of the jury: Englishmen and natives be- 
lieved that he was guilty. Colonel Claveripg 


I vowed that Nundcoomar must be saved, even 
! from the foot of the gallows ; but be kifew 
well that lllastiiigs was determined that jus- 
tice should have its course, and that Sir 
Elijah Impey, the chief-justice, was also de- 
termined to vindicate the law, and the inde- 
pendence of the judges, at all costs. The 
natives would not believe that any judge 
would dare to sentence a Brahmin, or that 
judges or governor would permit one so sa- 
cred to be executed for any crime. They 
knew he was ns bad a man as ever fell by the 
executioner ; but ho was a Brahmin, and the 
priestly caste was sacred. On the clay of his 
execution, vast multitudes crowded to Cal- 
cutta, still unbelieving as to the fate of the 
chief Brahmin of Bengal. Whether from the 
impression that, at the last moment, he would 
bo forcibly rescued by the council, or respited 
by the administrative authorities, or from the 
strange iudifierence to death which charac- 
terises his caste, he approached his fate with- 
out any sign of fear or reluctance. He 
ascended the scaffold calmly, and, to all ap- 
pearance, fearlessly, and was hanged. The 
lamentations of the people were such as not 
merely to astonish, but to awo the British. 
They detested and yet revered Nundcoomar ; 
they lamented because their religion was out- 
raged by the ignominious execution of a 
Brahmin, a caste which sinned with impunity 
so far as Hindoo law and custom were con- 
cerned. Neither Nundcoomar nor the natives 
bad any idea that there was among the Eng- 
lish a power greater than that of a governor- 
general, or a council, or a general of an army, — 
the power of law ns seen and administered in 
the courts and from the tribunals of law. 
This was to them a new idea, and struck 
universal terror into their hearts. The effect,, 
as it regarded Hastings, was immediate. 
There were no more forgeries and perjuries 
manufactured to please the more powerful 
council : the dread of the mysterious tribunal 
appalled a whole nation of liars and perjurers. 
Nothing could prove more fully the turpitude 
and cowardice of the native character than 
these disgraceful transactions had done. 
When to accuse the governor-general pleased 
those more powerful than he, numbers were 
ready to meet their wishes by accusations; 
but when «it was seen that there was an 
authority higher than governor -general and 
council combined — that of English law — their 
hearts were stricken with fear, and none dared 
to resort to the arts of knavery and treachery, 
80 much their practice and delight. 

Much blame has been thrown upon tho 
judges, especially Cliief-justice Impey. Lord 
Macaulay doubts the legality of the proceed- 
ing, and describes Sir Elijah Impey as tho 
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tool of Hastings. There was nothing in the 
conduct of Sir Elijah in trying Nundcoomar, 
or in accepting the verdict of the jury, to jus- 
tify this language. Whether Sir Elijah had 
authority to pronounce the sentence which he 
did pronounce, was open to discussion, w’as 
discussed, and many men tit to determine such 
a question have decided in his favour. The 
whole case has received a clear and impartial 
statement from the pen of Professor Wilson. 
He thus puts it : — ** It is true, that no circuni- 
stance in the administration of Hastings, has 
been so injurious to his reputation as the exe- 
cution of Nundcoomar — whether rightfully so 
is a different question. From the moment 
that Nundcoomar became the object of judicial 
investigation, it would have ill become the 
governor to have interfered — it was not for 
him to interpose his personal or official influ- 
ence to arrest the course of the law, nor would 
it have availed. The supreme court was new 
to its position, strongly impressed with a no- 
tion of its dignity, and sensitively jealous of 
its power. The judges would have at once 
indignantly resisted any attempt to bias their 
decision. For the fate of Nundcoomar, they 
are alone responsible. It is presently admitted 
that they decided according to law, and the 
attempt to impeach the chief-justice, 8ir Elijah 
Impey on this ground, subsequently failed. 
It is therefore to be concluded, that the sen- 
tence w*as strictly according to law, and there 
can be no doubt that the crime was proved. 
TJie infliction of the sentence, however, upon 
a native of India, for an offence of w'hich his 
countrymen knew not the penalty, and which , 
had been committed before the full introduc- 
tion of those laws which made it a capital 
crime, was the assertion of law at the expense 
of reason and humanity : with this Hastings 
has nothing to do — the fault, and a grievous 
one it was, rests with the judges. The ques- 
tion, as it concerns the governor, regards only 
the share ho had in the prosecution. Did he 
in any way instigate or encourage it? The 
23rosecutor was a party concerned, a native, 
unconnected with the governor, lie may 
have thought be was doing a not unaccept- 
able act ill prosecuting a personal antagonist 
of Hastings, but that w^as his feeling. There 
is no necessity to suppose that he was urged 
on by Hastings : he had wrongs qf his own 
to avenge, and needed no other instigation. 
There is no positive proof that he acted in 
concert with Hastings ; we are therefore left 
to circumstantial proof, and the only circum- 
stance upon which the participation of Has- 
tings in the persecution of Nundcoomar, is, its 
following hard upon the latter's charges against 
him. These were preferred on the 11th of 
March, 1775. On the Gth of May following, 
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Nundcoomar w*a8 arrested under a warrant of 
the court at the suit of Mohiin Persaud. 
Here is certainly a suspicious coincidence — 
but is there no other way of accounting for it 
than by imputations fatal to the character of 
W. IlaHtings ? In truth, it seems capable of 
such explanation as acquits Hastings of hav- 
ing exercised any influence over it. Proceed- 
ings in the same cause did not then commence. 
They had been instituted before in the Dc- 
wanny Adaulut, and Nundcoomar hud been 
contined by the judge, but released by order 
of Hastings. The suit had therefore bccii 
suspended, but it had not been discontinued. 
The supreme court sat for the first time at 
the end of October, 1774. The forged in- 
strument had been deposited in the mayor's 
court, and could not be recovered until all the 
papers had been transferred to the supreme 
court, and without it no suit could be pro- 
ceeded with. At the very first opportunity 
afterwards, or in the commencement of 1775, 
at the first effective court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner and gaol delivery, held by the supreme 
court, the indictment was preferred and tried. 
It is not necessary to suspect Hastings of 
having from vindictive motives suggested or 
accelerated the prosecution. It had previously 
been brought into another court, where it was 
asserted the influence of the governor-general 
had screened the criminal, and it was again 
brought into an independent court at the first 
possible moment when it could be instituted. 
The coincidence was unfortunate, but it seems 
to have been unavoidable ; and in the ab.scnoe 
of all possible proof, the conjectural evidence 
is not unexceptionable enough to justify the 
imputation so recklessly advanced by Burke, 
and seemingly implied in the observations of 
the text, that Hastings had murdered Nuiid- 
coomar by the hands of Sir E. Impey."* 

Upon the effect of this event on the for- 
tunes of Hastings, and upon the government 
of Bengal, Lord Macaulay remarks as follows : 
**The head of the combination which had 
been formed against him, the richest, the most 
powerful, the most artful of the liiiuloos, dis- 
tinguished by the favour of those who then 

* The learned doctor deduced his opinion from the fob 
lowingsourcesof information : — “ For the preceding charges 
against Mr. Hastings, and the proceedings of the comici!, 
see the Eleventh Report of the Select Committee, in 1781, 
with its Api>endix; Burke’s Charges against Hastings, 
No. 8, and Hastings’ Answer to the Eighth Charge, with 
the Minutes of Evidence on the Trial, pp. 953 — 1001 ; 
and the Charges against Sir Elijah Impey, exhibited to 
the House of Commons by Sir Gilbert Elliot, in 1787» 
with the Speech of Imj^y in reply to the first charge, 
printed, with an Appendix, by Stockdalc, in 1788. For 
the execution and behaviour of Nundcoomar, see a very 
interesting dccount, written by the sheriff who superin- 
tended, and printed in Dodsley’a Anuml Register for 
1788, Historical port, p. 157." 
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held tho government, fenced round by the 
Buperstitious reverence of millionB, was hanged 
in broad day before many thousands of people. 
Everything that could make the warning im- 
pressive, — dignity in the sufferer, solemnity in 
the proceeding, — was found in this case. The 
helpless rage and vain struggles of the council 
made the triumph more signal. From that 
moment the conviction of every native was, 
that it was safer to take the part of Hastings 
in a minority, than of Francis in a majority, 
and that he who was so venturous to join in 
running down the governor-general might 
chance, in the phrase of the Eastern poet, to 
find a tiger while beating the jungle for a 
deer. The voices of a thousand informers 
were silent in an instant. From that time, 
whatever difficulties Hastings might have to 
encounter, he was never molested by accusa- 
tions from natives of India.’* 

The calm resolution of Hastings, under the 
most trying circumstances, was proved by his 
conduct throughout these trying and harass- 
ing affairs, especially in tho episode of tho 
execution of Nundcoomar. Miss Martincau 
draws from the calm resolve of the governor 
of Bengal ])roof of his want of feeling, and of 
an indurated heart. This opinion is undoubt- 
edly severe, and probably unjust. The dis- 
cussion, however, of such questions belongs 
rather to the task of the biographer than the 
historian. Lord IMacaiilay was struck with 
the coolness of the English governor on this 
occasion, and truly observes: — ‘*It is a re- 
markable circumstance that one of the let- 
ters of Hastings to Dr. Johnson bears date a 
very few hours after the death of Nundcoomar. 
While the whole settlement was in commo- 
tion, while a mighty and ancient priesthood 
Avere wecjiing over the remains of their chief, 
tho conqueror in that deadly grapple sat down, 
with characteristic sclf-j)os.session, to write 
about the Tour to the HehrideSf Jones’ Fer- 
tian Grammar, and the history, tradition, arts, 
and natural productions of India.” 

When tidings of all these events reached 
England, there was commotion in the cabinet 
and tho court of directors. Tlie majority in 
the council of Bengal had powerful interest at 
home. Lord North was adverse to Hastings, 
and endeavoured to procure from the company 
an address, upon which, by virtue of “the 
regulation act,” under Avhich Hastings was 
appointed, the minister would be empowered 
to remove him. Lord North was anxious to 
put Clavering in the place of Hastings, as the 
general was the minister’s nominee, and the 
confederate of the other two members of coun- 
cil constituting the factious majority, for a 
majority may be factious as well as a minority. 
This is not the appropriate place in which to 


depict the peculiar features of the contest 
among the directors, the court of proprietary, 
and the cabinet ministers ; suffice it to say 
that Lord North was defeated, and never did 
a minister show less dignity under a political 
defeat than did his lordship on that occasion. 
Hastings, having foreseen this contest, had 
provided against it. Ho had placed in the 
hands of his agent. Colonel Macleane, his re- 
signation, with directions to present it to the 
court only when a moment of such emergency 
should arise as imperatively to demand such 
a course. Menac^ on all hands as Hastings 
was, notwithstanding his recent victory over 
Lord North, and the ministry, Macleane felt 
that there was no means of saving his friend 
from expulsion and degradation but by an 
opportune use of the power entrusted to him, 
and he accordingly presented the resignation. 
The directors eagerly accepted it, and nomi- 
nated one of their own body, a Mr. Wheler, 
to the vacated post, at the same time writing 
to General Clavering to assume the govern- 
ment of Bengal pro tempore. 

While these things were proceeding in 
London, events were })assing in rapid succes- 
sion in Bengal, which had an equal, or even 
greater influence upon the fortunes of Hast- 
ings, and enabled tho intrepid and self-eol- 
lected man to overbear all obstacles and all 
hostilities. Monson died, and lel't Hastings 
only two opponents in the council — Clavering 
and Francis. His casting vote enabled him 
to determine all matters in favour of his own 
policy. Thus after two yearn of persecution, 
and while bearing the insignia of office, hold- 
ing only the semblance of power, he became 
absolute, for Bar well, although a clever man, 
and far better acquainted with the adminis- 
tration of Indian business than Clavering or 
Francis, was yet completely under the in- 
fluence of Hastings. The governor now 
seized upon the patronage of the province, 
displacing the officials who were appointed 
by the late majority, and reversing all their 
partizan decrees. In order to mark more 
signally that a new era had commenced, 
Hastings ordered, in the name of tho council 
(by power of his casting vote), a valuation of 
the lands of Bengal, in order to form a basis 
for a new plan of revenue. All correspond- 
ence was ordered to be under his sole con- 
trol, and the Avholo inquiry to be directed by 
him. He next laid down vast schemes for 
the aggrandizement of the company's inte- 
rests, for which, and not for any venal pur- 
poses, he thought and toiled. Tho plans he 
projected were realized, and within his own 
lifetime, although it was not reserved for his 
own administration to carry them out. Wliile 
he was thus engaged the intelligence arrived 
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in England of tho proceedings in the cabinet, 
the court of directors, and the court ot pro- 
prietary, in which lie was so deeply inte- 
rested. 

Hastings had in tho meantime, by the sheer 
force of his genius, industry, and intelligence, 
as well as by tlie concurrence of events, gained 
such a personal ascendancy in India, that he 
Avus unwilling to surrender his high functions, 
especially, even for a season, to his rival — 
Claveriug. He refused to surrender tho pre- 
sidential chair. Clavering essayed to occupy 
it by force, and a fierce struggle ensued. 
Clavering, with much shbw of reason, ap- 
pealed to the orders of the directors. Hast- 
ings replied that the orders were based 
upon a mistake, which, when the directors 
discovered, they would themselves of ne- 
cessity abrogate. He declared that ho had 
not resigned his office. His own account 
long afterv^ards of the transaction was, that 
Macleane had exceeded and misapprehended 
his powers ; but that nevertheless he would 
have resigned the government of Bengal had 
not Clavering made offensive haste and in- 
sulting demonstrations, in his eagerness to 
grasp the office. 

Clavoring, immediately on the arrival of 
intelligence, seized the keys of the fort, im- 
portant papers, books, and documents, and 
fomicd hVancis and himself into a council. 
Hastings sat in another apartment of the fort 
with l^rwell, and continued to issue the 
orders of government, which none dared to 
disobey, so completely had the master mind 
of Hastings asserted itself. The English in 
Bengal unanimously, or all but unanimously, 
supported him ; and the Bengalees had 
trembled at his name ever since the rope 
had put an end to the intrigues of Nund- 
cooiuar. Either Hastings felt that his cause 
was just, or that he had the formalities of 
law on his side, for he offered to abide by 
the decision of the supremo court of Calcutta. 
This met tho approbation of tho English in 
Bengal, who saw no other way of averting a 


civil struggle, which might be attended with 
bloodshed, and ruinous to English interests. 
Claveriug was compelled to succumb to public 
opinion, although he and Francis were averse 
to any arbitration of matters, legal or other- 
wise. 

I The decision of the court was that the re- 
j signation presented by Colonel Macleane was 
invalid, and that Hastings, according to the 
letter of the “ Regulation Act,'* was still 
governor-general. After this. Clavering and 
Francis lost all hope of offering an effectual 
resistance. 

Immediately upon these transactions Hast- 
ings married a foreign lady, tho divorced 
wife of a foreigner, with whom he had lived 
on terms of illicit intimacy for years, and 
under circumstances the most singular, ro- 
mantic, and reprehensible, furnishing to his 
biographers ample material for exciting nar- 
rative, and ingenious speculations as to his 
character. It does not speak well for the 
morality of English society at Calcutta at the 
time, that the wedding was celebrated with 
great splendour by the whole community. 
Hastings, elated with the success of all his 
schemes, in love and politics, invited General 
Clavering to the wedding. Tho general was 
at the time broken in spirit and in health ; he 
was in fact dying. Making the state of his 
health his only excuse for not affording his 
presence to the festivities, Hastings went 
personally to him, and insisted upon the 
oblivion of past dideronces being thus publicly 
proved. Clavering was brought captive, as 
it were, to the brilliant festivities ; but ho 
drooped there, and retired to die. In a 
few days he expired. Francis now alone 
remained to oppose Hastings. His proud 
and arrogant spirit could not be quelled, 
lie struggled for a time with dogged and 
spiteful pertinacity, and then went homo, 
where ho lived long enough to bo a thorn 
in the side of Hastings, when, at the greatest 
crisis of his history, he stood impeached be- 
fore the senate of England. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

GOVERNMENT OP WARREN HASTINGS AS GOVERNOR-GENBRAL ARRIVAL OF MR. 

WHBLER TO ASSUME THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR GENERAL— REFUSAL OP HASTINGS 
TO SURRENDER IT— OPPRESSIVENESS OF LEGAL ADMINISTRATION fN BENGAL— DUEL 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR-GENBRAL AND PHILIP FRANCIS — FRANCIS LEAVES INDIA 
—ANARCHY IN OUDE— WAR WITH THE MAHRATTAS. 


When Mr. Wheler arrived at Calcutta, Le 
found Hastings in the full possession of au- 
thority, and likely to retain it. The disap- 
pointed governor was, however, a member of 
council, and united with Francis in opposition 
to the governor de facto, Tlieir opposition 
was of little avail. Hastings continued to rule, 
and with such personal tact, administrative 
capacity, and comprehensive genius, that the 
directors at home veered round in his favour, 
and Lord North dared not to displace him. 
Events in Europe favoured the uninterrupted 
possession by Hastings of the presidency of 
Bengal. England had to maintain a fearful 
struggle with foreign enemies, and her own 
colonial fellow-citizens in America became dis- 
affected. Wars abroad, and bad government 
at home, placed England in imminent danger. 
The cabinet, instead of assailing Hastings, 
were glad to have a governor who knew so 
well how to govern. The English ministry 
Iiad no leisure to attend to India. 

Although Hastings had undisputed autho- 
rity, his difficulties were great, and scarcely 
was one danger encountered, and conquered 
by his genius, than another sprung up. War 
in regions beyond the province of Bengal, 
blunders by his own officers, civil and mili- 
tary, and tiic harassing opposition of Francis 
ami Wiieler, occupied his industry and vigi- 
lanco incessantly. Before noticing the war- 
like events of his government, not already 
related, it is desirable to glance at the civil 
impediments to his sway with which he had 
to contend. Sir Eyre Coote, who had dis- 
tinguished himself so much in Indian warfare, 
from the battle of Plassey, to that of W andi- 
wash and the capture of Pondicherry, and after 
the warfare of the Carnatic, elsewhere, was ap- 
pointed commander in-chief of the company’s 
armies. This appointment gave him a seat 
at the council board, and being naturally ob- 
stinate, haughty, and self-willed, he frequently 
disputed the authority of Hastings, and sided 
with Francis and W'heler. When this was 
the case, Hastings was in a minority, and 
his views were overruled. The vigilance of 
Francis never slept. His bitterness was as 
lasting as his vigilance was wakeful. There 
were, therefore, many occasions on which he 
.succeeded, with due management of Coote, in 


putting Hastings into a minority. Hastings, 
however, practised the arts of management 
better than Francis, and by gratifying Coote’s 
love of ''allowances,” in a majority of in- 
stances secured his vote. Besides, Coote 
more generally agreed with Hastings than 
with Francis. The latter was ignorant of 
India, but the commander -in -chief, like the 
governor-general, knew it well. Moreover, 
the soldier was often in the field, and then 
the governor had his own way without any 
chance of being disturbed. These contin- 
gencies in the constitution of the council, 
gave uncertainty to their decisions, and frus- 
trated some of the best administrative mea- 
sures of the president. 

A singular state of things arose under the 
pretensions of the judges. English law was 
hated by all classes of the natives, and it was 
administered proudly and oppressively. Its 
slowness and expensivencss were ruinous to 
the natives, who groaned under its oppressions. 
ISir Elijah Impey, as chief of the supremo 
court, had the highest possible notions of his 
own official authority, and the respect due to 
all the forms of law. He was supported by 
the other judges in a system of legal adminis- 
tration which evoked the curses of the whole 
community, English and natives. No man 
felt safe from the tyranny of the courts. The 
civil servants were constantly unable to carry 
out the orders of the government from their 
interference ; and Hastings, who had himself < 
done so much to recognise the power of tho 
courts, was almost driven to despair by tho 
way in which that power was wielded. Words 
could not describe the misery, conflict, and 
disaffection which ensued, os far as tho 
supreme court extended its authority, and 
probably no problem in the government of 
Hastings presented itself as so hard of solu- 
tion, as that of the true province of the 
English courts. Lord Macaulay ascribes the 
evil in this case to the indifference of tho 
legislature in forming the regulation act 
“ The authors of the regulating act of 1773, 
had established two independent powers, tlm 
one judicial, and the other political ; and, with 
acnrelesBiiess scandalously common in English 
legislation, had omitted to defftie the limits 
of the other.” The same author deplete the 
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results of the consequent efforts of the judges 
to define the limits of their own authority in 
the most extensive manner, and amongst 
others gives the following descriptions : — 
** Many natives highly considered among their 
countrymen, were seized, hurried up to Cal- 
cutta, dung into the common gaol, not for 
any crime imputed, not for any debt that had 
been proved, but merely as a precaution till 
their cause should come for trial.” “There 
were instances in which men of the most 
venerable dignity, persecuted without a cause 
by extortioners, died of rage and shame in 
the gripe of the vile alquazils of Impey.” 
“No Mahratta invasion had ever spread 
through the province such dismay as this 
inroad of English lawyers. All the injustice 
of former oppressors, Asiatic and European, 
appeared as a blessing when compared with 
the justice of the supreme court.” 

It is not to be supposed that Sir Elijah 
Impey acted illegally. Many of the acts of 
the courts which spread terror and despair 
through Bengal, were tamely submitted to in 
England, and supposed to be a becoming 
“ part and parcel” of a most just code, the 
pride of England and the envy of surrounding 
nations. The laws and the courts were ter- 
rible oppressions in England, to all but the 
rich and powerful ; but they were oppressions 
to all alike in India, and probably rich natives 
more than any other felt them. Some of the 
most inequitable charges and decisions, de- 
livered with party or personal feeling, and in 
terms illogical as w'ell as offensive, have been 
delivered in England by English judges, 
without exciting much indignation, so strong 
has been the prejudice and pride of the Eng- 
lish people in behalf of their laws, and those 
who administer them ; but in India no such 
feelings were entertained, and the whole 
system of English jurisprudence, and its mode 
of administration, was regarded as barbarous 
and atrocious. 

It was probably the intent of Hastings to 
keep Sir Elijah Impey in his interest, but he re- 
solutely resolved to oppose tlte system of legal 
administration adopted by the learned judge. 
The governor stood firmly on the side of the 
people, and for once he received the unani- 
mous support of his council. The judges 
served the council w'ith writs to answer in 
court for their acts ! Hastings ridiculed the 
summons, forcibly dismissed various persons 
wrongfully accused, and opposed the sword 
to the writs of the sheriff's officers. Hastings, 
however, contrived to avert a conflict be- 
tween the crown and the company. Impey 
had £8000 a year as chief of the supremo 
court, Hastings offered him another £8000* a 

* Lord Macaalaj immeB this sam, Auber £6000. 
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year as a judge in the service of the company, 
dismissible at the governor’s pleasure ; but 
the office was conferred on the condition, 
privately stipulated, that he would cease to 
assert the disputed powers of the supreme 
court. He accepted the bribe. Bengal was 
freed from the turmoil wdiich had been 
created, and Hastings from the diificulty 
which it presented to his government. 

For a short time a sort of truce had been 
formed between Hastings and Francis. Bar- 
well promoted a peace between the two great 
opponents, because he wanted to leave India, 
and had pledged himself that ho would not 
do BO, if the result would place tho governor 
in a minority. The truce did not last long ; 
Francis was opposed to Impey, and was 
exasperated that his old enemy should 
have a now honour and splendid emolument 
conferred upon him, simply to prevent his 
doing mischief. Lord Macaulay justifies 
Hastings in buying off Impey’s adverse power, 
seeing that it inflicted so much evil upon the 
inhabitants of Bengal, on the principle that 
justifies a man in paying a ransom to a pirate 
to obtain a release of captives. His lord- 
ship’s reasoning and illustration are alike 
unhappy in this case. Tho conduct of Has- 
tings was censurable. Where ho believed pun- 
ishment was deserved, he conferred honour. 
He bribed the judge either to forego w’hat 
was due to law and justice, or to give up an 
abuse of power. To induce a judge by any 
means to forego what law and justice required 
would be clearly wrong ; to induce him by a 
bribe to forego the improper use of his autho- 
rity could hardly be less wrong. An appeal 
to the crown and the company was the obvious 
duty of Hastings, and if they refused to 
redress the evil, he should have resigned his 
government, on the ground that he could not 
as an honourable man administer it under the 
circumstances. Unhappily, it is too probable 
that Hastings, having little confidence in tho 
wisdom of either crown or company, and no 
confidence at all in the integrity of the 
English cabinet, chose the way by which he 
might best serve himself, and serve Impey also, 
while he stopped tho mischief. Francis found 
a good opportunity for damaging Hastings in 
this transaction, and it is difficult not to prefer 
the logic of the malignant accuser of tho go- 
vernor in this case, than that of his eloquent 
defender. It is probable that Francis merely 
accepted the compromise effected by Barwell, 
to induce the latter to leave India. Such 
was the opinion of Hastings afterwards, and 
he indignantly charged Francis with the im- 
putation /)f faithlessness and dishonour in 
this respect. 

After various stormy meetings of council, 
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HaetingB inflicted an insult on Francis which 
was provoked, and probably deserved, but 
which Francis was unable to endure. The 
governor in a minute recorded on the con- 
sultations of the government, inserted the fol- 
lowing expressions : “ I do not trust to Mr. 
Francis's promises of candour, convinced that 
he is incapable of it. I judge of his public 
conduct by his private, whicli I have found 
to be void of truth and honour.” When the 
council rose, Francis placed a challenge in 
the hands of the governor, who accepted it. 
A duel took place, in which Francis was 
severely 'wounded. Hastings w'as kind, in- 
quired daily for him, and desired permission 
to call and sec him. Francis refused, acknow- 
ledging the politeness of the offer, but declin- 
ing to meet Hastings any where except in 
council. When he did return to council, his 
implacable hatred still raged. Lord Macaulay 
gives Francis credit for patriotism ; to what- 
ever degree ho cultivated that virtue, his 
conduct in India did not display it. His 
patriotism was never seen to less advantage 
than after his recovery from the wound in- 
flicted by Hastings. At that juncture Hyder 
Ali, to wdiom reference has been repeatedly 
made on former pages, swept all before him, 
penetrating to Madras. The governor of 
that presidency proved himself incapable, and 
Hastings afforded many and fresh proofs of 
his genius by the 'way in which he en- 
countered this vast peril. During all those 
efforts, so worthy of his great reputation, he 
w'as impeded by Francis, whose sulky and 
malevolent opposition never ceased, until at 
last, finding all his animosity pow^erless, 
and recoiling upon himself, ho left India. 
Wheler, his coadjutor in opposition, tamed 
down into a quiet and acquiescent follower 
of Hastings, who was thus left as a sovereign 
whoso sway was undisputed, to govern Ben- 
gal, and direct the affairs of India generally. 

While such were the distractions and vicis- 
situdes in the council, events were taking place 
in every direction requiring unanimity and 
energy. No doubt the governor-general, if 
not obstructed by either a majority in the 
council or by an obstinate minority, who con- 
sumed time uselessly, and impeded public 
business, woidd have exercised an efficient 
control everywhere. As it was, ho proved 
equal to every emergency. 

During 1775, Oude was in a state of per- 
petual turmoil ; the nabob squandered the re- 
sources of the state in folly and debauchery, 
and left public affairs to his chief minister — an 
enemy of the English, without whose support 
the nabob could not stand. The king of Delhi 
constituted the nabob his vizier, as his pre- 
decessor had been — this was supposed to have 
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been a spontaneous act of the Mogul. After 
his appointment to the dignity of vizier, the 
nabob became worse than before, both in his 
personal conduct and his government. As- 
sassinations of some of the most distinguished 
persons in his dominions were laid to bis ac- 
count; murders were committed in his pre- 
sence by courtiers, ’men of equal rank being 
the victims. Nearly all the talented persons 
at the head of the civil and military services 
were treacherously slain or obliged to fly 
beyond the territory of Oude. Revolts of 
the troops and massacres repeatedly occurred. 
British officers were appointed to discipline 
the nabob’s soldiers, which led to a con- 
spiracy and wide-spread mutiny: some of 
the officers were slain by the mutineers, others 
escaped, many with wounds, while a portion 
of the officers succeeded in subduing their 
soldiers and restoring order. 

Apprehensions of the projects of the French 
were very generally received at this period 
among the English in India. French officers 
were observed in various parts of the country 
as if suspiciously engaged. A report of this 
was made to the government. It was also 
stated that the force at Pondicherry was con- 
siderable, amounting to one thousand Euro- 
peans, and a nearly equal number of black 
soldiers. 

The connection of the three presidencies 
under a governor-general worked well, and 
gave scope for the business talents and com- 
prehensive plans of Hastings. 

Ragoba and the Bombay government en- 
tered into negotiations under the advice of 
Hastings, which issued in his cession to the 
company of Basscin, Salsette, Jambooseer, and 
Orpliad, with the Islands of Caranga, Canary, 
Elcphanta, and Ilog Island ; thus affording to 
Bombay Island a security never before pos- 
sessed. The Bombay government, in virtue 
of the treaty with Ragoba, received him 
when a fugitive in their territory, and as- 
sisted him with arms and men to regain his 
ascendancy as chief of the Mahratta nation. 
While embarked in this undertaking, orders 
arrived from the ‘ supreme council at Calcutta 
revoking everything done at Bombay, and 
in terms haughty and arrogant. This was 
the work of the majority of the council 
opposed to Hastings. The Calcutta council 
even sent an officer to Poonah to treat with 
the enemies of Ragoba, thus humiliating 
utterly the council of Bombay. Madras was 
ordered not to assist the policy initiated at 
Bombay. The measures of the Bengal coun- 
cil failed, and, after all, that factious body 
were compelled to commit the transaction of 
a treaty to the council of Bombay, which 
acted in conformity with the opinion of Hast- 
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ingfl. Still, so unsteady and inconsistent were 
the directions of the supremo council, that 
confusion and dishonour ensued; and much 
injury to the company s interests would cer- 
tainly have happened had not the directors 
at home revoked the orders of the supreme 
council, and censured the whole of its conduct 
to that of Bombay. 

In 1777 the French gained some ascen- 
dancy over the government of Poonah, in 
consequence of the continued feuds of the 
Bombay and Bengal councils. The arrogant 
spirits of Clavering and Francis wrought mis- 
chief everywhere. The conclusion of these 
diplomatic squabbles, and of the conflicts at 
the Mahratta capital, is thus briefly recorded 
by Auber : — “ In March, 1778, a revolution 
broke out at Poonah in favour of llagoba, 
in whoso name a proclamation was issued for 
restoring peace and order. In July, the 
Bombay council declared that the treaty con- 
cluded by Colonel Upton had been violated 
by the Durbar proceedings; and that they 
were consequently freed from its obligations. 
They also declared that measures had become 
imperatively necessary to defeat the intrigues 
of the French, who had been long exerting 
themselves in schemes hostile to the English.* 
They proposed to place llagoba in the re- 
gency at Poonah, and that he should conduct 
the government in the name of the Peishw^a. 
This latter arrangement appeared to bo in 
consonance with the views of the court of 
directors.f The necessary operations conse- 
quent upon this determination could not be 
commenced until the month of September. 
In October a treaty was concluded with 
Ragoba, by which the company were to as- 
sist him with four thousand troops to conduct 
him to Poonah.* 

The affairs of the Nabob of Arcot and the 
Rajah of Tanjore still continued to give un- 
easiness to the company. Lord Pigot having 
assumed the government of Madras at the 
close of 1775, set about adjusting the rela- 
tions between the nabob, the rajah, and the 
company; but jealousies between the civil 
and military officers as to their respective 
dignities, embroiled the presidency in dis- 
putes, and delayed the execution of Lord Pi- 
got*s plans. His lordship’s temper, however, 
was the greatest of all impediments to his 
projects. To such a length did he carry his 
idea of hia own authority, and so arbitrary 
was he in his government, that at last the 
majority of the council arrested him. The 
admiral on the station demanded his release, 
in the king’s name ; the council refused with- 

♦ Secret Letter firom Bengal, April, 1778. 

t Letter to Bombay, July, 1 777. 

i Vkle Printed Treaties. 
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out the king’s order. The supreme govern- 
ment at Calcutta supported the council of 
Madras. The death of Lord Pigot terminated 
the dispute. The English were unable to un- 
dertake almost anything at that time without 
violent discussions among themselves. 

The conflicts between Ilyder Ali and the 
Mahrattas, and the feuds among the Mahratta 
chiefs, in which the Bombay government was 
to some extent involved, led the council of 
Bengal to send troops overland to Bombay in 

1778. Colonel Leslie, and this force, began 
their march on May 4th, but it proceeded so 
slowly, and with such little military judgment, 
that it was necessary to supersede the com- 
mander. 

In November, Captain Stuart seized the 
pass of Boru Ghaut, which opened the way to 
Poonah ; it was held and fortified. He was 
followed from Bombay by a considerable force 
in November, consisting of about four thou- 
sand men, of whom six hundred and thirty - 
nine were Europeans. On the Ist of January 
this army, under Colonel Egerton, began its 
march upon Poonah, but had to retreat fight- 
ing before a superior force. Fearful of a fresh 
attack, the English opened negotiations, but 
the Mahrattas refused unless Ragoba were 
surrendered. A disastrous treaty, consenting 
to everything the Mahrattas demanded, was 
the result of the expedition. This treaty 
the council of Bombay refused to ratify, and 
that of Calcutta approved of their policy. 
Brigadier Goddard, with a force from Bengal, 
reached Surat, and, bciug joined by llagoba 
after the latter had made gallant and de.sperato 
efforts to effect the junction, the combined 
forces attacked the confederated Mahratta 
chiefs, and gained various decisive victories, 
until the close of the year 1780, when they 
went into quarters. So well did Hastings 
provide the sinews of war, that he remitted a 
crore of rupees to the governments of IMadras 
and Bombay. 

Many transactions took place in the inte- 
rests of the company during the government 
of Hastings, of which little notice lias been 
taken in history, but which had influence 
upon the general condition of the English 
territory. The treaty of the 2nd December, 

1779, with the Raiia of Gohud, is an in- 
stance. The Rana of Gohud, then described 
as “ a chief south of Agra,” made overtures 
for effecting a treaty wdth the company, to 
secure himself against the Mahrattas. The 
terms were agreed to and signed on the 2nd 
of December. The company were to furnish 
a force for the defence of bis country on pay- 
ing 20,000 Muchildar rupees for each batta- 
lion of sepoys ; nine -sixteenths of any acqui- 
sitions were to go to the company. The rana 
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was to furnish ten thousand horse, whose 
combined operations might be determined on 
against the Mahrattas. Whenever peace took 
place between the company and the Mah- 
rattas, the rana was to be included, and his 
present possessions, with the fort of Gwalior, 
w’orc to be guaranteed to him. 

As war w^as apprehended with France in 
1778, Hastings made vast and skilful efforts to 
prepare the territories he governed against 
all contingencies, as he concluded that some 
alliances with native powers would be effected 
by the French. The declaration of war in 
London was sent by the secret committee of 
tlie court of directors, overland vid Cairo, and 
orders were issued to the supreme council to 
reduce Pondicherry. 

Mohammed Reza Cawn now ceased to act as 
regent in Bengal, and the young nabob took 
upon himself the full responsibilities of his 
government. 

Mr. Auber bears the following testimony 
to tlio labours of Hastings at this time : — 
‘‘ ]Mr. Hastings, in the midst of his other varied 
and iiuj)ortant avocations, did not lose sight 
of the interests of science and literature. A 
copy of the Mohammedan laws had been 
translated by Mr. Anderson, under the sanc- 
tion and j)atronage of the government, and 
sent home to the court, togetlier with the 
Bengal grammar prepared by ^lessrs. Halhed 
and Wilkins, five hundred copies being taken 
by the government at thirty rupees a copy, as 
an encouragement to their labours. Mr. VVll- 
kins* was also supported in erecting and 
W’orkiiig a press for the purpose of i)rinting 
official papers, &c. The Madriasa, or Mo- 
hammedan college, for the education of the 
natives, was established by tlie government. 
In order to open a communication by the lied 
Sen with Europe, the government built a 
vessel at IMocha, having been assured that 
every endeavour w^ould be made to secure the 
2)rivilege of despatches, with tlie company’s 
seal, being forwarded with facility ; the trade 
with Suez having been prohibited to all British 
subjects, on a complaint to the king’s ministers 
by the Ottoman Porte.” 

During the close of the year 1779, the 
Carnatic was seriously disturbed, and the 
cares of that province now fell upon the su- 
preme council, although its immediate super- 
intendence belonged to the Madras presidency. 
In 1780 struggles took place in which the 
existence of the company, in the Madras pre- 
sidency, was seriously menaced. The great 
war with Ilyder must form the subject of a 
separate chapter. It is here desirable to 
follow the general events of the government 

* Afterwards Sir Charles yTilkins, librarian to the ; 
court of directors. 


of Mr. Hastings. The conflict with the My- 
sorean chief was too extensive and important 
to be brought within the records of a chapter 
so general in its subjects as the present. It 
may here, however, be observed that almost 
every occurrence connected with the manage- 
ment of affairs in Madras itself at this period, 
coin])licated the relations of that presidency to 
the Carnatic, and those of the supreme go- 
vernment to Ilyder Ali and the Mahrattas. 
Indeed, the government of Madras seemed 
alike to set at defiauce the directions of the 
supreme council of Calcutta, and of the court < 
of directors in London. Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold, Mr. Whitehill, and Mr. Perring, the 
three jwincipal members of the Madras coun- 
cil, set an cxam^dc of insubordination. The 
first-named was governor, but, finding that 
his proceedings excited so much displeasure 
in Calcutta, and in London, he resigned the 
government in January, 1780, and was suo- 
ceeded in the presidential chair by Mr. White- 
hill, the senior councillor. The party in the 
council to \vhich these gentlemen belonged 
had, with other eccentric 2 )rocceding 8 , abo- 
lished ** the commission of circuit,” which had 
been established by the express orders of the 
directors, to prevent the hardship incurred 
by the rajahs and zemindars, in being obliged 
to have all their disputes adjudicated in the 
chief city of the presidency, however great 
the distance at which they resided. 

M. Auber describes other freaks and ab- 
surdities of this jmrty in the following terms : 
— They had also entered into an agreement 
with Bitteram Rauze, for renting the havilly 
lands for a term of ten years, and had ap- 
pointed him dewan of the Vizianagrain dis- 
trict, a measure which tlic directors considered 
to inflict a cruel and iiiinccesBary degradation 
on his brother. They had likewise disposed 
of the Guntoor circar to the nabob for a term 
of ten years. This circar had, by treaty, 
been delivered to tlio company by Bazalet 
Jung, ill 1779, he receiving from them a per- 
manent rent, equal to what his aiimils had 
jiaid to him.” As to the effect of such conduct 
at home and at Calcutta, M. Auber adds ; — 
'‘These proceedings were diametrically op- 
posed to the orders of the directors. The 
motives and principles by wdiich the jiartics 
had been governed in their adoption aj^peared 
BO very questionable, that Sir Thomas Riim- 
bold, *Mr. Whitehill, and Mr. Perring were 
dismissed the company’s service;* and on the 
17tli of January, 1781, Lord Macartney was 
appointed governor of Madras. His lord- 
ship, as was then customary, expressed hia 
acknowledgment to the court of directors, and 
to the company, in a general court bf pro- 
* Letter to MadroB, 10th of Jauiiary, 1781. 
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prietorB. On the 18th of Januaiy, the pro- 
]>viotorB being met to consider the conduct of 
Mr. Paul Benfield, Mr. Burke, as proprietor, 
delivered in a paper, entitled heads of ob- 
jections to bo inquired into before Mr. Ben- 
field should be allowed to return to India. 
Leave was ultimately granted for that purpose, 
by a vote of 3GS to 302. The supreme govern- 
ment were equally opposed with the directors to 
the conduct of Mr. Whitehill. The government 
were represented to have countenanced the 
treaty concluded by that gentleman with Ba- 
zalct Jung, whether to the extent alleged by 
the Madras council was not apparent, but it 
was clear that orders had been subsequently 
sent from Bengal for relinquishing the circar. 
The IMadras government were accused of 
pertinaciously refusing to obey such orders, 
and of retaining the circar in defiance of the 
peremptory instructions from Calcutta. On 
a previous occasion, in a matter connected 
with the nizam, the council at Fort St. George 
disputed the controlling power attempted to 
be c;tercised by the supreme government, and 
had expressed an opinion that the latter pos- 
sessed only a negative power, and that con- 
fined to two points, viz., orders for declaring 
war, or for making treaties, and not a positive 
and compelling power, extending to all poli- 
tical afiiiirs. Considerable jealousy had been 
created in the minds of llyder and the Nizam 
by the treaty ; both Bazalct Jung and Hyder 
manifested decided intentions of hostility.”. 

Hyder made such demonstrations of hos- 
tility, and had such means of making that 
hostility formidable, that the supine council 
might have been awakened from their apathy 
in time to avert the terrible consequences 
about to spread like a devouring flame over 
the fair provinces of the presidency. The 
nabob of the Carnatic was still more supine, 
if possible, than the council : nothing was 
either performed or attempted by him to 
strengthen the hands of the Madras govern- 
ment, or in any way prepare himself for an 
encounter with his formidable foe. The 
nizam was able to afford to Hyder such a 
supply of French officers and troo})S ostensibly 
in his own service that it ought to have been 
an object of intense concern with the govern- 
ment of Madras, by negotiation or money, to 
prevent such a junction. No real efforts to 
iiccom])lish so important an object was made, 
and when the moment arrived for action, the 


Mysorean adventurer was able to add to the 
elements of strength possessed by his vast 
and well- organized armies, this new and most 
dangerous one of French troops led by offi- 
cers skilful in engineering and artillery, and 
with all the prestige of being the best disci- 
plined troops in Europe or in Asia. The 
difficulties of Hastings at this juncture pass 
description. The company’s funds in India 
were exhausted ; the servants of every grade 
were in arrears for pay ; the exigencies of the 
war in the Carnatic were exorbitant; the 
petty rajahs were everywhere displaying 
symptoms of disaffection ; the insubordinate 
polygars of Taujore had gone over to Hyder 
Ali ; the vizier and other powerful native 
princes wore murmuring and at heart dis- 
loyal; the company w’as importunate for 
money; the councils of the presidencies de- 
spaired of finding means for the annual invest- 
ment. Such was the condition of India in 
1781-82. 

It seems to be one of the strange con- 
ditions upon which providentially the Ihig- 
lish dominion in India has depended, tliat it 
should, after the most signal seasons of pros- 
perity and triumph, be suddenly brought to 
the verge of ruin, and yet emerge from danger 
and disaster more glorious than ever. This 
has so often happened as to assume the ap- 
pearance of a law, and challenge the investi- 
gation of statesmen. At the period to which 
reference is now made, such was the state of 
the English power in India. After all its 
prestige and glory, a wild and lawless man, 
thrown up by the ever surging sea of Indian 
life, put the empire founded by Clive and 
consolidated by Hastings in the utmost peril ; 
and when successive victories rolled back the 
tide of his conquests, the pecuniary resources 
of the company in India were exhausted, the 
native chiefs were preparing to throw off the 
yoke of England, and the English themselves 
were weakened by dissensions in their presi- 
dential councils. The genius of Hastings re- 
trieved affairs so desperate. Where his own 
hand could not reach, and his own mind 
direct, he nominated agents adapted to the 
work he desired to see accomplished. Had 
the appointment of the men, or the procuring 
and management of the means, been left, at 
this juncture, to either the councils in India 
or the directors at home, all had been 
lost. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 

GOVERNMENT OF HASTINGS HIS EFFORTS TO RETRIEVE THE FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 

OF THE COMPANY IN INDIA— TRANSACTIONS WITH CHBYTB SING, TUB VIZIER. THE 
BEGUMS OF OUDE. ETC.— CENSURES PRONOUNCED BY THE DIRECTORS AND THE 


ENGLISH PUBLIC. 

Foe a time, after the occurrence of the events 
recorded in the last chapter, Hastings directed 
his whole attention to finance, and made efforts 
of the most ingenious but daring nature to 
provide funds for the government. 

Few of the transactions by which largo 
sums of money were brought to the coffers 
of the company have been more canvassed 
than the expulsion of Cheyte Sing, Rajah of 
Benares. Lord Macaulay describes Hastings 
as having deliberately meditated a robbery 
(on behalf of the company) on this prince, 
whom the same authority represents ns hav- 
ing paid regularly his tribute up to 1780-1. 
His lordship is very severe upon Hastings for 
treating a sovereign rajah in the manner he 
(lid, and for demanding money for the com- 
pany for which there was no legitimate claim 
upon the rajah. His lordship in this case, as 
in almost every other to which he refers in 
Ids essays upon Clive and Warren Hastings 
(which arc in fact essays upon Indian affairs 
during their governments), follows Mill, and 
he does so even when the means of correcting 
Mill by more authentic sources of information 
were abundantly open to him. The gist of 
the affair is in the real relation held by the 
rajah to the English government, and his own 
actual rights, whether implied by the title of 
rajah or the power or authority which he ex- 
ercised. The truth was, the rajah perceived 
with pleasure the difficulties by which the 
company was surrounded, and hoped out of 
the dismemberment of its territories to derive 
for himself a sovereignty to which he had no 
claim. He had engaged to assist the English 
during the struggles with the Mahrattas and 
Hyder, by a body of cavalry, — a force, of which 
Lord Macartney declared in his correspon- 
dence with the directors, that when he assumed 
the government of Madras in 1781, the pre- 
sidency was totally destitute. The English 
were especially deficient in that military arm, 
and relied generally for support in it upon their 
native allies. The people of Benares being, 
as compared with lower Bengal, warlike — but 
by no means so warlike as Lord Macaulay 
describes them, and as the inhabitants of 
Oude, Rohilcund, Delhi, and the north and 
north-west districts generally arc— it was rea- 
sonable for the English to expect that the 
rajah would keep faith with them in furnishing { 


cavalry contingents. This ho did not do. lie 
was also expected to aid the general govern- 
ment in any extraordinary crisis, as the very 
existence of his position as a pnneo depended 
upon the protection of the English. Cheyte 
Sing thought otherwise. He had no disposition 
to lend them aid in their hour of peril, and 
counted upon their necessity as his oppor- 
tunity. Hastings was not a governor to bo 
so treated. He determined that Benares 
should afford its full proportion of assistance 
to the general want, and he resolved to make 
his highness, the rajah, an example to other 
rajahs of the reality of English power, and 
the necessity of rendering a full, efficient, and 
zealous support to the supreme government 
— of, in fact, sharing its dangers as well as 
enjoying of its protection. The governor- 
general accordingly proceeded to Benares, and 
after undergoing desperate perils, expelled 
the rajah and seized the revenue. The light 
in which the transaction is placed by Auber 
is sustained by the documents upon the au- 
thority of which a historical record must be 
based. It is with singular brevity recorded 
by him in the following terms : — 

“Under the treaty concluded with Sujah-nd- 
Dowlah in August, 1,765, it was stipulated 
I that Bulwunt Sing, a tributary of the vizier, 
and Rajah of Benares, should be continued in 
that province. On Sujah-ad-Dowlah’s death 
in 1775, a treaty was concluded by Air. Bris- 
tow, with his successor, Asoff-ul-Dowlah, by 
which all the districts dependant on Rajah 
Cheyte Sing, the successor of Bulwunt Sing, 
were transferred in full sovereignty to the 
company, an arrangement which had appa- 
rently given great satisfaction to Cheyte 8ing 
and his family. 

“ When intelligence reached India, in 1778, 
of the war with France, Spain, and America, 
the supreme government were constrained to 
devise every means to augment the financial 
resources of the company, in order to meet 
the unavoidable increase of charge. As the 
rajah’s provinces derived the advantage of the 
company’s protection, to whom he had, in point 
of fact, become tributary, he was called upon 
to aid in the general exigency. He very re- 
luctantly assented to a contribution of five lacs. 
This^ndisposition created an unfavourable 
impression on the mind of the government. 
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“ Having been again applied to for aid Chunar, from whence requisitions were issued 
during the war in the Carnatic, in the prose- for succour from all quarters. Little aid 
cution of which the government of Bengal 'could be effectually given, as the whole of 


had drained their treasury in supplies to 
Madras, ho evinced a decided disinclination 
to come forward ; and although he promised 
to contribute some aid in cavalry, not one 
man was forthcoming. These and other cir- 
cumstances arising out of the deputation of a 
party from the rajah to Calcutta, determined 
Mr. Hastings to make known his mind to 
Cheyte Sing, for which purpose ho proceeded 
to Benares on his route to meet the vizier, 
where he arrived on the 14th of August, 1781. 
It was the rajah's wish to have paid the go- 
vernor-general a visit that evening, but he 
desired it might be postponed until a wish to 
that effect was communicated to the rajah. 

“In the interim, the governor-general 
caused a paper to be forwarded to Cheyte 
Sing, recapitulating the points upon which 
he felt it necessary to animadvert. The re- 
ply of the rajah was so unsatisfactory, that 
orders were given to Mr. Markham, the resi- 
dent, on the 15th, at ten at night, to place 
him in arrest the following morning : should 
opposition arise, he was to await the arrival 
of two companies of sepoys. ’ Mr. Markham, 
with the troops, the following morning exe- 
cuted his orders. The rajah addressed a 
letter to Mr. Hastings, asking ‘what need 
there was for guards ? Ho w'as the governor- 
general’s slave.' In consequence of the de- 
sire of the rajah, Mr. Markham proceeded to 
visit him ; previous to his arrival, large bodies 
of armed men had crossed the river from 
Ramnagur. Unfortunately, the two compa- 
nies who were with the resident had taken 
no ammunition with them. They were sud- 
denly attacked by the assembled body of 
armed men and fired upon ; at this moment 
the rajah made his escape, lotting himself 
down the steep banks of the river, by turbans 
tied together, into a boat which was waiting 
for him. Those who effected his escape fol- 
lowed him. Of the two companies com- 
manded by Lieutenant Stalker few remained 
alive, and those were severely wounded; 
Lieutenants Stalker, Scott, and Simoa lying 
within a short distance of each other. The 
rajah fled from Ramnagur with his zenana to 
Lateefgur, a strong fort ton miles from Chu- 
nar, accompanied by every member of the 
family who could claim any right of succes- 
sion to the raj. 

“ In this state of affairs, LIr. Hastings se- 
lected Baboo Assaum Sing, who hod been 
dewan under Bulwunt Sing, to take charge 
of the revenues, in quality of naib, until it 
should be legally determined to whom the 
revenues belonged. The governor wAt to 


the country was in arms, the provinces of 
Benares, Ramnagur, and I?ateeta being in n 
state of war. Troops ultimately arrived 
under Major Popham from Cawnporc; the 
exertions and gallantry of that officer rescued 
the zemindary of Benares from the power and 
influence of the disaffected rajah and his ad- 
herents. Ilis last strong fortress of Bejieghur, 
from which he had escaped, was reduced and 
brought under subjection to the company. 
Baboo Narrain, a grandson of Bulwunt Sing, 
was proclaimed rajah in the room of Cheyte 
Sing.” 

This statement, supported by all existing 
documents of the rajah’s position, preroga- 
tives, and conduct, and the ground on which 
the claims of the governor-general rested, do 
not agree with the account given by Mill, 
upon whose authority it is obvious Lord 
Macaulay solely rests his estimate of the 
conduct of Hastings. Mr. Mill, assurin'g his 
readers of the sacred and indefeasible rights of 
the rajah, says- : — “ Whether till the time at 
which Benares became an appanage of the 
Bubah of Glide, it had ever been governed 
through the medium of any of the neigh- 
bouring viceroys, or had always paid its re- 
venue immediately to the imperial treasury, 
does not certainly appear. With the excep- 
tion of coining money in his own name — a 
prerogative of majesty, which, as long as the, 
throne retained its vigour, was not enfeebled 
by communication, and that of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, which the nabob 
had withdrawn, the Rajah of Benares had 
always, it is probable, enjoyed and exercised 
all the powers of government within his own 
dominions.” 

With views based upon such representa- 
tions, Lord Macaulay would naturally de- 
scribe any demands for assistance made by 
Hastings, beyond the ordinary tribute, as a 
robbery. Professor Wilson has, with his 
usual research, examined the statements of 
Mill, and gives the following confutation : — 
“ This is an adoption of one of those errors 
upon which the charge against Mr. Hastings 
in regard to his relations with Cheyte Sing 
was founded, and which commences with the 
second report of the select committee, who 
talk of ‘the expulsion of a rajah of the high- 
est rank from his dominions.’ In point of 
fact, however, no rajah had enjoyed and ex- 
ercised the powers of government in the 
province of Benares since the middle of the 
eleventh century, at the latest. At the period 
of the Mohammedan conquest, it was part of 
the kingdom of Kanoj. It was annexed to 
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Delhi by the arms of Kutteb, early in the 
thirteenth century, and in the fourteenth was 
included in the Mohammedan kingdom of 
Jonpur. In the reign of Akbar, it was com- 
prised in the subah of Allahabad, and in that 
of Aurungzebe it was comprehended in that 
of Oude. In all this time no mention is 
made of a Eajah of Benares. The title ori< 
ginated in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, or a.d. 1730, when Mansa llam, 
zemindar of Gangapoor, having, in the dis- 
tracted state of affairs, added largely to his 
authority, obtained a sunnud of rajah, from 
Mohammed Shah of Delhi — a mere honorary 
title, conferred then, as is it now, by the 
British government, without any suspicion of 
its implying princely power or territorial do- 
minion. Mansa llam procured the title for 
his son, Bulwpnt Sing, who succeeded him in 
1710; so that even the title was' only forty 
years old at the time of Cheyte Sing’s removal, 
it had never conferred independence, for the 
rajah had still remained a zemindar, holding 
under the soubahdar of Oude. It is true, 
that the minutes of council of various dates 
speak of the rajah as a sort of- king, tributar)% 
but reigning in his own right, and by the posi- 
tion of his supposed kingdom, calculated to 
be a valuable feudatory or ally of the British 
government. Some of this was merely vague- 
ness of expression, some of it ignorance. The 
word rajah seems to have imposed even upon 
Hastings ; certainly it did upon Clavering and 
his j)arty ; and language was used in allusion 
to Cheyte Bing, which exposed Hastings to 
the charge of contradiction and inconsistency. 
There is no vagueness or inconsistency, how- 
ever, iu the document upon which Cheyte Sing’s 
whole power and right depended. The sunnud 
1770, granted to the rajali by the governor 
and council, and which, it is to be observed, 
* causes all former sunnuds to become null and 
void;’ confers no royalties, acknowledges no 
hereditary rights, fixes no perpetual limit to 
the demands of the supreme government ; but 
appoints him zemindar, aumeen, and fougedar 
of Benares and other districts. All these terms 
imply delegated and subordinate offices, and 
recognise in him nothing more than receiver 
of the rents, and civil and commercial judge. 
In the kabooleat, or assent to this sunnud, 
Cheyte Sing acknowledges the sovereignity of 
the company, and promises to pay them a cer- 
tain sum, the estimated net revenue, and to 
preserve peace and order. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be the fluctuating and contradictory 
language of the minutes of council, there is not 
the slightest pretext for treating the zemindar 
of Benares as a sovereign, however subordi- 
nate or tributary, to which he held whatever 
power he enjoyed. It is true that the genu- 


ineness of this document was disputed by the 
prosecutors; and they affirmed that the sun- 
nud was altered in compliance with the repre- 
sentation of Cheyte Sing, who objected to thq 
insertion of the term ‘muchulka,’ and the 
clause annulling all former sunnuds. They 
could not prove, however, that any other 
sunnud was ever executed; and whatever 
might at one time have been the disposition 
of the council to accede to the rajah’s wishes, 
it does not appear that any actual measure 
ensued. Even, however, if the omissions had 
been made, of which there is no proof, it is 
not pretended that any clause, exempting the 
rajah for ever from all further demands, was 
inserted ; and this was the only material point 
at issue.”* 

It was obvious that, in the mode which 
Hastings adopted in carrying out the punish- 
ment inflicted upon Cheyte Sing, and in the 
extent to which it was pushed, he was in- 
fluenced by personal resentment. Cheyte 
Sing had deserved resentment; but Hastings 
carried it out vindictively. There can bo no 
doubt that his policy and sense of justice were 
independent of his vengeful feeling, but that 
gave a bitterness to all he did in the trans- 
action. 

“The spirit which Hastings manifested to- 
wards Cheyte Sing was so intensely bitter, as 
almost to force an inquiry whether the public 
delinquency of this man could be the sole cause 
of the govern or -general’s hatred. This is a 
question which could not have been satisfac- 
torily answered had not Hastings himself 
afforded the means. In enumerating the 
crimes of the rajah, Hastings accuses him of 
having entertained an intention to revolt. 
‘ This design,’ says he, * had been greatly 
favoured by the unhappy divisions of our go- 
vernment, in which he presumed to take an 
open part. It is a fact, that when these had 
proceeded to an extremity bordering on civil 
violence, by an attempt to wrest from me my 
authority, in the month of June, 1777, he had 
deputed a man named Sumboonaut, with an 
express commission to my opponent, and the 
man had proceeded as far as Moorshedabad, 
when, hearing of the change of affairs which 
had taken place at the presidency, he stopped, 
and the rajah recalled him.’j* Here, then, is 
the key, furnished by Hastings himself, to the 
feelings under which he carried on his pro- 
ceedings against Cheyte Sing. While the 
contest between himself and General Claver- 

* ’Minutes of Evidence, p. 60. 

f Hastings's Narrative, printed ia ilic Appendix to 
the Supplement to the. Second llcport of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Administration 
of Justice in India, 1782; and also in tlio Minutes of 
Evidence cn the Trial of Hastings, vol. i. 
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ing was raging, the presumptuous rajah had 
ventured to dispatch a messenger to the op- 
ponent of tlie man who was eventually to bo 
master of his fortunes. For four years the 
hatred engendered by this act had burned in 
Hasting’s heart, when an opportunity oc- 
curred for gratifying at once the claims of 
public justice and of private revenge. Such 
an opportunity Hastings was not the man to 
pass by. It is not necessary to ascribe the 
whole of his proceedings with regard to 
Cheyto Sing to personal hatred. Indepen- 
dently of this feeling, he would probably 
have called upon the rajah for assistance to- 
wards carrying on the w'ar, and he would 
have been justified ; he would probably have 
visited his numerous failures with some pun- 
ishment; and in this, too, he would have 
been justified: but in the absence of the 
dark passion which had so long rankled in 
his breast, he would have proceeded with 
more calmness, more dignity, and more re- 
gard to the courtesy which the rank and 
position of the zemindar demanded. To 
humble to the duet the man who had of- 
fended him was a triumph which it was not 
in the nature of Hastings to forego, when 
circumstances threw in his way the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying it. He set his foot on the 
neck of his enemy, and was happy. 

With the explanation afforded by himself, 
the conduct of Hastings towards Oheyte Sing 
appears perfectly in accordance with his gene- 
ral character ; but the indiscreet revelation of 
his feelings is remarkable, as being in strik- 
ing opposition to that character. Disguise 
seemed to be natural to him. On all occa- 
sions he surrounded himself and his motives 
with mystery. Here is a striking exception. 
A degree of frankness, which few men in 
such a case would have manifested, for once 
marks a communication from Warren Hast- 
ings. How is this to be accounted for ? By 
the strength of the passion which had waited 
years for gratification, and by the overwhelm- 
ing sensation of triumph consequent on grati- 
fication when attained. Powerful must these 
reelings have been to overcome the caution of 
a man with whom concealment was not so 
much a habit as an instinct ; which could in- 
duce him for once to lift the veil which on no 
other occasion was ever removed ; which could 
lead him, unabashed and undismayed, to ex- 
pose to the public eye motives and feelings 
of which the suggestions of the most ordinary 
prudence would have dictated the conceal- 
ment — and this, too, at a time when, under 
the avowed consciousness that some parts of 
his proceedings required explanation, and 
under the humiliating sense of disappoint- 
ment at the faihire of his financial specula- 
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tions, he was seeking to disarm hostility by 
apology.”* 

The conduct of Hastings throughout the 
unfortunate events at Benares, was charac- 
terised not only by his usual courage, but by 
an amount of cool and dauntless fortitude, 
such as the world has seldom witnessed. 
W'hen the disaster occurred to the two com- 
panies , Hastings, with about fifty soldiers, 
was shut up in the residency, which the mob 
surrounded, cutting off all communication. 
The too forward valour of some English 
officers with Hastings, nearly brought on a 
conflict which would have probably issued in 
the destruction of his little garrison and of 
himself. The whole country for many miles 
around was in arms, and the insurrectionary 
spirit extended into Oude, the most turbulent 
part of India. Volunteers from Oude, from 
among the less warlike part of tlie population, 
especially hastened to join the Benares insur- 
gents. The ruling class of Oude, the Mo- 
hammedans took little part in the disturbance, 
but the Brahminical devotees considered it a 
holy war, and nearly thirty thousand of them 
crossed the borders into the Benares province. 
Hastings, beleaguered in his little temporar}’^ 
fortress, not only remained perfectly calm, 
but acted with the cool assurance and auda- 
city of one in a position to dictate. The 
fugitive rajah sent to him, beseeching, in 
humiliating terms, pardon and friendshi]), 
but in the meantime made no efforts to with- 
draw the armed rabble that beset the go- 
vernor. Hastings treated with haughty dis- 
dain the rajah’s overtures. He contrived to 
send letters, placed in the ears of certain of 
the natives ns ear-rings, to the nearest can- 
tonments of the British army. The troops 
idolized Hastings, as all the English did, 
and officers and men made desperate and 
enthusiastic efforts to hasten to his rescue. 
Mcanw^hile, Hastings wrote with the greatest 
coolness despatches to his agents in con- 
nection with the negotiations then going on 
with the Mahrattas. These despatches show 
the most wonderful self-reliance and self- 
possession. While a multitude thundered at 
the gates of his residence, and bullets whistled 
around, this indomitable man wrote with as 
much collectcdness as if sitting in his study 
at government house, or dictating a revenue 
minute in the council chamber. The efiorts 
of the British troops soon turned the tide of 
affairs, the vast mob of armed fanatics melted 
away, and the liberated governor with wis- 
dom, promptitude, and stern repression, re- 
duced to a perfect calm the anarchical elements 
that had raged so fiercely around him. 

* History of the British Empire in India, By Edward 
Thoruton. 
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Ghoyte Sing had placed himself beyond all 
hope of mercy while these events were 
passing. He was lifted up by the sight of 
the whole population of the province of 
Benares in arms, the thronging volunteers 
from Oude, and the preparation for revolt in 
Bahar, so that ho threatened to drive the 
white faces out of Bengal," and made high 
and peremptory demands upon Hastings. 
When he saw the feeble resistance made by 
multitudes of his co-religionists to a few 
English soldiers and sepoys commanded by 
British officers, he became panic -struck, and 
fled, abandoning for ever the regions he had 
thrown into so sudden a convulsion. The 
result to the company was an increase of its 
revenue to the amount of £200,000 sterling 
per annum, and a more complete dominance 
in the regions that had so suddenly revolted. 
A quarter of a million sterling was found in 
the treasury of Cheyte Sing, which was dis- 
tributed to the troops as prize money. When 
tidings of the occurrences at Benares reached 
the directors, the court passed a resolution, 
tliat the treaty of 177o, confirmed in per- 
petuity to the company the zemindaree of 
Benares, that Cheyte Sing was to have the 
management of the province on paying a 
certain tribute ; that the governor-general 
and council had recommended the rajah to 
maintain two thousand liorse, but that in the 
opinion of the court, there was no obligations 
resting upon Cheyte Sing to comply with that 
recommendation; that the conduct of the 
governor-general towards him, while at Be- 
nares was improper, and that the imprison- 
ment of his person was unwarrantable and 
highly impolitic, and w’ould probably tend to 
weaken that confidence in the moderation 
and justice of the English government, which 
it was desirable the princes of India should 
feel. These tidings reached the governor - 
general just as he had concluded a glorious 
peace with Flyder, and when flushed with the 
success of all his enterprises, he was unlikely 
to endure the language of censure with his 
usual good temper and self-command. He 
at once wrote a respectful but indignant 
despatch to the directors, a few extracts from 
which will at once show the merits of the 
wliole question as they appeared to Hastings, 
and the views which he took of the policy 
and proceedings of the directors. He con- 
sidered the judgment pronounced to have 
issued from a party in the directory, under 
the influence, no doubt of the cabinet, which, 
anxious to grasp the patronage of India, 
laboured incessantly to prejudice ^^e minds 
of the English public against tlm company's 
servants, believing that such prejudice wOdd 
ultimately be directed to the company itself. 

VOL. II. 


Hastings does not express so much in the 
language he employed, but his allusions and 
tone convey it: — “I understand tflat these 
resolutions regarding Cheyte Sing were either 
published or intended for publication; the 
authority from whence they proceed leads to 
the belief of the fact. Who are the readers ? 
Not the proprietors alone, whose interest is 
immediately concerned in them, and whose 
approbation I am impelled, by every motive 
of pride and gratitude, to solicit, but the 
whole body of the people of England, whose 
passions have been excited on the general 
subject of the conduct of their servants in 
India ; and before them I am arraigned and 
prejudged of a violation of the national faith 
in acts of such complicated aggravation, that, 
if they were true, no punishment short of 
death could atone for the injury which the 
interest and credit of the public has sustained 
in them.” 

M. Auber,^ condensing the letter of Has- 
tings, thus describes and quotes its contents : 
— “ With respect to the two thousand horse, 
it was not stipulated that Cheyte Sing should 
furnish any given number, but that what 
were maintained should bo for the defence of 
the general state. He denied that Cheyte 
Sing was bound by no other tie than the 
payment of his tribute, for he was bound by 
the fealty of obedience to every order of the 
government which he served, his own letters 
being referred to as affording proofs. He 
denied that Cheyte Sing was a native prince 
of India, for he was the son of a collector of 
the revenue of that province, which his acts, 
and the misfortunes of his master, enabled 
him to convert to his own permanent and 
hereditary possession. ‘The man whom you 
have just ranked among the princes of India 
will be astonished when he hears it — at an 
elevation so unlooked-for; nor less at the 
independent rights which he will not know 
how to assert, unless the example you have 
thought it consistent with justice, however 
opposite to policy, to show, of becoming his 
advocate against your own interests, should 
inspire any of your own servants to be his 
advisers and instructors.* Mr. Hastings re- 
ferred to his narrative as explanatory of all 
the circumstances^ and then dwelt upon tlie 
injury likely to arise from the support of a 
native against the government; remarking, 

‘ it is now a complete period of eleven years 
since I first received the nominal charge of your 
affairs ; in the course of that time I have had 
invariably to contend, not only with ordinary 
difficulties, but with such as most naturally 
arose from the opposition of those very powers 

• Rise and Progress of British Power in India, vol. i. 
chap. xi. pp. 642 — 644. 
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from whom I primarily derived my authority, 
and which wore required for the support of 
it. My exertions, though applied to an un- 
Tvearied and consistent lino of action, have 
been occasional and desultory; yet I please 
myself with the hope that in the annals of 
your dominions which shall bo written after 
the extinction of recent prejudice, this term 
of its administration will appear not the least 
conducive to the interests of the company, 
nor the least reflective of the honour of the 
British name. Had sufficient support been 
given, what good might have been done ! 
You, honourable sirs, can attest the patience 
and temper with 'which I have submitted to 
all the indignities heaped upon me in a long 
service. It was the duty of fidelity which I 
essentially owed to it; it was the rcturr^of 
gratitude which I owed, even with the sacri- 
fice of life, had that been exacted, to the com- 
pany, my original masters and most indul- 
gent patrons. There was an interval during 
which my authority M^as wholly destroyed ; 
but another was substituted, and that, though 
irregular, was armed with the public belief 
of an influence invariably upholding it, which 
gave it a vigour scarcely less effectual than 
that of a constitutional power. Besides, your 
government had no external danger to agi- 
tate and discover the looseness of its compo- 
sition. 

“‘The case is now widely different; while 
your executive was threatened by wars with 
the most formidable powers of Europe, added 
to your Indian enemies, and while you con- 
fessedly owed its preservation to the season- 
able and vigorous exertions of this govern- 
ment, you cliosc that senson to annihilate its 
constitutional powers. You annihilated the 
influence of its executive members. You 
proclaimed its annihilation — you have sub- 
stituted no other, unless you suppose it may 
exist, and can he effectually exercised in the 
body of your council at large, possessing no 
power of motion, but an inert submission to 
your commands. It therefore remains for me 
to perform the duty which I had assigned 
myself, as the final purpose of this letter, to 
declare, as I now most formally do, that it is 
my desire that you will be pleased to obtain 
the early nomination of a .person io succeed 
me in tlie government of Fort William; to 
declare that it is niy intention to resign your 
service so soon as I can do it without pre- 
judice to your affairs, after the allowance of a 
competent time for your choice of a person to 
succeed me; and to declare that if, in the 
intermediate time, you shall proceed to order 
the restoration of Rajah Gheyte Sing to the 
zemindaree, from which he was dispossessed 
for crimes of the greatest enormity, and your 


council shall resolve to execute the order, I 
will instantly give up my station and the ser- 
vice. I am morally certain that my succcssor,^ 
whoever ho may be, will be allowed to possess 
and exercise the necessary power of his sta- 
tion, with the confidence and support of those 
'vv'ho, by their choice of him, will be interested 
in bis success.’”* 

The affairs of the Madras government led 
to various differences between it and the su- 
preme government; the directors supported 
the Madras council against Hastings, object- 
ing to the appointment of Mr. R. J. Sulivan 
by the governor-general to Hyderabad, a 
person whom he had nominated solely on 
account of‘ his abilities and qualifications. 
Finally, the court supported Mr. Bristow at 
Glide, in opposition to the governor -general. 
These circumstances led Mr. Hastings to ad- 
dress the court in the following terms, in a 
letter written after that already quoted had 
been dispatched : — “ At whatever period your 
decision may arrive, may the government fall 
into the hands of a person invested with the 
powers of the office, not disgraced, as T have 
been, with an unsuhstantinl title, without au- 
thority, and with a responsibility without the 
means of discharging it. May ho, a* least, 
possess such a portion of exclusive control as 
may enable him to interpose with effect on 
occasions which may tend to the sncrifice of 
your political credit.’’^ 

In reference to Mr. Sulivan, he, in a letter 
of still later date, observed : — “ Among the 
many mortifications to which I have been 
continually subjected, there is none which I 
so severely feel as my concern in the suffer- 
ings of those whom my selection for the most 
important trusts in your service has exposed 
to persecution, and to censures, fines, depri- 
vations, and dismission from home. It is hard 
to he loaded with a weighty responsibility 
without power, to be compelled to work with 
instruments which I cannot trust, and to see 
the terrors of high authority held over the 
heads of such as I myself employ in the dis- 
charge of my public duties.” J 

From the period when he heard of the dis- 
approval of his conduct in reference to Clieyto 
Sing, Hastings was discontented, and his let- 
ters constantly breathe a sense of injury. He 
felt that his great services were not appre- 
ciated. Alluding, in the letter last quoted, 
to the helplessness of the other presidencies, 
and to the fact that he had saved India, he 
remarked : — “ We have supported the other 
presidencies, not by scanty and ineffectual 
supplies, by an anxious anticipation of all 

* Letter to Court, 20tli of March, 1788. 

• t October, 1783. 

X November, 1788, 
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thoir wants, and by a most prompt and liberal 
relief of them. We have assisted the China 
trade, and have provided larger investments 
from the presidency than it has ever furnished 
in any given period of the same length, from 
the first hour of its establishment to the pre- 
sent, and ample returns of wealth have been 
sent to England at a time when all the com- 
pany’s possessions in India were bearing with 
accumulated weight on Bengal for support 
against native and European enemies.” 

He complained bitterly of the miserable 
state of affairs in Oudo, which he attributed 
to the impolicy of the company interfering 
with his measures. 

The nature of the differences between the 
governor-general and the Madras govern- 
ment, the way in which they proceeded, and 
their influence upon the ultimate retirement 
of Hastings, are thus summed up by Edward 
Thornton : — “ Between the governor -general 
and Lord Macartney there had never been 
much cordiality of feeling, and the difficulties 
in which the government of Madras was 
plac'" tended to multiply the points of dif- 
ference. The governor-general had a plan 
for siiiTenderjng to the nizam the Northern 
Circars, in consideration of a body of cavalry 
to he iiirnished by that prince. This was 
opposed by Lord Macartney, and was never 
carried into effect. Lord Macartney had, 
with much difficulty, obtained from the Nabob 
of Arcot an assignment of the revenues of the 
Carnatic for the support of the war. This 
was disapproved by the government of Ben- 
gal, and the assignment ordered to bo re- 
scinded. Before these orders were received 
at Madras, orders of a contrary character 
arrived from the court of directors. The 
government of Bengal, however, stubbornly 
refused to yield, and Tiord Macartney was 
equally immovable. The treaty with Tippoo 
Sultan afforded other grounds of difference. 
It was disapproved by the goveniment of 
Bengal, among other reasons, because it did 
not include the Nabob of Arcot; and a new 
ratification, declaring it to extend to that 
personage, was directed to take place. Lord 
Macartney again resisted; and had the go- 
vernor-general possessed confidence in the 
stability of his own authority, some violent 
measures might have resulted from these dis- 
putes. But Hastings was now tottering in 
his seat — heavy charges were in circulation 
against him in England, and he had dispatched 
an agent (Major Scott) thither for the defence 
of his character and interests. The influence 
of Lord Maeartney at homo appeared to be 
rising as that of Hastings was declining ; he 
continued to exercise his authority without 
impediment, until, in consequence chiefly of 


the revocation of the orders of the court of 
directors relating to the assignment from Mo- 
hammed Ali, he voluntarily relinquished it, 
and was ultimately appointed to succeed to the 
office of governor -general.” 

When Hastings appointed Major Scott as 
his agent, he intimated to the directors his 
having done so, and at the same time declared 
to them that he “would suffer no person 
whatever to perform any act in his name that 
could be construed to imply a resignation of 
his authority, protesting against it, ns on 
former occasions, as most unwarrantable.” 

Out of the transactions at Benares arose 
differences with Oude. The nabob vizier had 
so badly governed his dominions, or so faith * 
lessly fulfilled the duties of alliance, that the 
insurrection in Benares derived great import- 
ance, and caused great danger by the number 
of his subjects that joined the masses of the 
insurgents. Hastings was inflamed with 
anger, and determined to make the nabob pay 
dearly for any damage caused by his neglect. 
Unfortunately for the nabob himself, ho choso 
this critical juncture to urge the withdrawal 
of the British troops from Oude, which his 
father and himself had engaged the English 
to place there. His real object was not the 
removal of the troops, but as it was policy on 
the part of the English to keep a force in 
Oudo, he concluded that they would still do 
so, even if ho violated the treaty, and refused 
to pay for tliem. Hastings saw through this, 
and remonstrated, demanding the payment of 
all arrears, and the regular disbursement of 
the stipulated subsidy. The nabob declared 
that ho had no money, and that his kingdom 
would not endure further taxation. Hastings 
reminded him that if his revenues were ex- 
hausted, the fault lay in the extravagance and 
debauchery of which the nabob had set so 
bad an example to his people, and hinted that 
if a native ruler could not make ends meet in 
Oudo, the English could ; but that the latter 
would never suffer Oude to be overrun by the 
Mahrattas, as w'ould be the case almost as 
soon as the English troops disappeared, neither 
would he impose the cost of preserving that 
frontier of the British territory from foreign 
enemies. Oude should bear the burden of its 
own defences. The vizier nabob sought an 
interview with Hastings, Ho proceeded to 
Ohunnr to meet the governor-general, and 
arrange with him as to the payment of the 
troops, which, according to treaty, he was 
bound to maintain. The governor-gener^ 
was not now satisfied, but increased his 
demands, on the grounds of the nabob's duty 
to defend the empire, the protection of which 
he enjoyed, and on the ground, also, that his 
previous delinquencies deserved punishment. 
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This interview between the governor-general 
and vizier took place on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, 1781, and they remained for a fortnight 
in the picturesque fortress, discussing the 
condition of India, and of Oude especially ; 
but still more especially debating the means 
by which the British treasury at Calcutta 
might be furnished with money. It was 
finally arranged that the nabob should pay a 
large sum to meet the present emergencies of 
the English, and, on the other hand, he was 
to be spared the stated expense of a large 
portion of the British contingent, then sta- 
tioned in his dominions. The infantry bri- 
gade, and three regiments of cavalry, were to 
be withdrawn, a very largo saving to the 
annual expenditure of the nabob's government. 
One regiment of sepoys (infantry) was to be 
stationed at Lucknow, but the charge to the 
nabob was not to exceed 25,000 rupees per 
mensem. The army at Cawnpore was to be 
statedly kept up to the strength prescribed by 
the treaty of 1773. All British officers, and 
all English pensioners upon the state of Oude, 
whatever their claims, were to be withdrawn. 
The nabob was also to resume certain jaghircs, 
of which the English had previously possessed 
themselves, the united value of which was 
very considerable. On his part the nabob 
consented immediately, to supply fifty-five lacs 
of rupees to the company, and subsequently 
twenty lacs in entire liquidation of the debt 
due by him to the company. On the 25th of 
September, the vizier re-entered his capital, 
gloomy and dissatisfied. Every trick of nego- 
tiation to which ho had resorted had been 
turned against him. Hastings had foiled his 
most cunning vakeels and subordinates with 
their own w’capons. The conduct of Hastings 
in these negotiations has been much censured. 
The English were bound by treaty to Fuzzul 
Oola Khan, the Rohilhi chief, who had some 
years before protracted the war in that coun- 
try. The chief had stipulated to place at the 
service of the English government two or 
three thousand men according to his ability.” 
Hastings now demanded five thousand, but 
reduced finally the mandate to three thousand 
cavalry, which the khan pleaded that he did 
not possess, but would scud two thousand 
cavalry, all he had, and one thousand infantry. 
This offer was considered contumacious. It 
is possible that Hastings believed it to be so, 
but the grounds of suspicion arc strong that 
he was anxious for a quarrel, in order to hand 
over the jaghires of the khan to the nabob, as 
compensation for the ready money required 
from the latter to meet the exigencies of the 
Bengal treasury, then drained of its resources 
by its supplies to the other ])residencics in 
their dangerous mismanagement and desperate 
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wars. At all events, the lands of Fuzzul Oola 
were made over upon paper to the vizier, on 
the ostensible ground that the khan had broken 
the treaty. Fuzzul Oola had no doubt in various 
ways departed from its strict letter, but the 
pretext or reason announced for his deposition 
was his refusal to supply the military force 
agreed upon. Hastings had actually no wish 
that this concession to the vizier should be of 
use to him. He took means to impede the 
execution of this clause of the treaty with the 
nabob, while he was actually making it ; and 
ultimately he frustrated its fulfilment, accept- 
ing from Fuzzul Oola a fine as a substitute for 
confiscation. 

The resumption of the jaghires by the nabob 
involved the ruin of his mother and grand- 
mother, called tlie begums. These princesses 
were immensely rich, and Hastings believed 
that the property they held had been im))ro- 
perly conferred upon them by the previous 
nabob — that, in fact, it belonged to the reign- 
ing ])rince. However tliat might have been, 
the English had, by treaty, recognised the 
rights of the begum mother, both to her jag- 
hircs and her treasures. 8o ostensibly was 
this recognition made, that when the nabob 
had previously sought to plunder his relations, 
the English government interfered for the 
protection of the mother, on the ground of 
treaty obligation, while only remonstrating 
with the vizier for his treatment of the elder 
lady. The nabob was very desirous of ob- 
taining the wealth, but shrunk from the 
odium of entirely dispossessing the royal 
ladies. He suggested to Hastings the jn-o- 
priety of leaving them in possession of their 
jaghires, and of accepting their treasures in- 
stead. Hastings decreed that they should 
lo*se all. This stern, hard, and unpitying de- 
cree was executed, but not until after a 
gallant resistance on the part of the retainers 
of the royal ladies. Their affairs were in the 
hands of two eunuchs : these, with other of the 
begum adherents, were incarcerated, loaded 
with irons. Lord Macaulay says that torture 
was also applied ; but this is not borne out 
by fact. He quotes a letter written by the 
British resident to the officer in charge of 
them, to allow the nabob's agents to inflict 
corporal punishment upon them. But this, 
as Thornton shows, was never executed, and 
probably never intended to be so. That 
author, more severe on Hastings than most 
historians who have animadverted upon his 
misdeeds, conjectures that the order was in- 
tended to act merely in terrorem, so as to 
induce tbe incarcerated men to comply with 
the requisitions of their persecutors. Torture, 
ns the term is employed, was not applied ; but 
great severity was inflicted. Hastings justified 
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Ill's conduct throughout this last class of trans- 
actions by the allegation that the begums 
were enemies of British power in India, that 
tlicy abetted Ohcyto Sing, and assisted the in- 
surrection in Benares. When public discus- 
sion was raised in England concerning his 
conduct towards the princes of Oude, Sir 
Elijah Impoy suggested to him the importance 
of supporting the allegation of political in- 
trigue against the begums by affidavits. 
Hastings gladly availed himself of this sug- 
gestion, and of the active services of Sir Elijah 
in taking the depositions. These were ren- 
dered in a remarkable manner. The judge 
hurried off to the provinces which had been 
the scenes of the alleged misconduct of the 
begums, and took the affidavits in the foimis 
of JMohainmedan, Brahminical, and Chris- 
tian attestation, according to the religion 
of the witnesses. A vast pile of documents, 
most damnatory to the begums, was thus pro- 
cured ; nor would there have been any diffi- 
culty in obtaining any number of sworn 
testimonies which the governor deemed ne- 
cessary to his object. It does not appear, 
liQwever, that Hastings countenanced any 
methods to obtain false testimony, and it is 
liossiblo that he credited the evidence upon 
which ho made the allegations originally. 
The facts contained in the affidavits were at 
tlic time notori(jus, although they were years 
after denied in the British parliament by men 
wlio were seeking to ruin Hastings, for the 
means he employed to save the Indian empire. 
Public o])inion in England treated the whole 
affair as an imposture — a corrupt contrivance 
between the judge and the governor to bolster 
np a case from first to last guilty and dis- 
graceful. 

Another circumstance connected with the 
interview between the vizier and the governor - 
general at Chunar has been made tlie occasion 
of severe reflections upon the latter. The 
nabob offered liia excellency a present of ten 
Incs of rupees ; he accepted it, and passed the 
money to the company’s account.* This, 
however, he did not make known to the com- 
pany for some months after, which Lord 
Macaulay considers as a ground for suspicion 
ns to the integrity of his motives. Mr. 
Thornton attributes the concealment to the 
love of mystery with which he thinks 
Hastings invariably enveloped all his transac- 
tions. Motives of policy probably induced the 
temporary concealment ; but Hastings never 
intended to apply it to his own use. He, 
however, felt that the close of his power "was 
approaching, that public prejudice in England 
was fast rising to a dangerous pitaP against 

* He had previously acted iu a similar manner in the 
case of Cheyte Sing. 


the company’s servants in India, and that he, 
probably, would be made the scape-goat, and 
he was anxious to secure this sum for his own 
defence upon his return to England, if the 
directors could be induced to concede it. 
Possibly this circumstance had some influence 
in the delay which attended his communi- 
cation to the company, that this sum had been 
paid to their account. He, at last, in a let- 
ter to the secret committee, asked permission 
to keep it. This they refused. His morti- 
fication WAS intense, for he was not rich, 
and no governor had ever enriched his sove- 
reign by his measures, in any age, as Warren 
Hastings had enriched the Indian treasury of 
the company. Like Clive, he had saved 
India for them, and they grudged him both 
the glory and what he considered equitable 
pecuniary reward. It was from Patna, in 
January, 1782, that he addressed the court 
on the subject of this donation, in tbc follow- 
, ing letter ; — I accepted it without hesitation, 

! and gladly, being entirely destitute both of 
means and credit, whether for your service 
or the relief of my own necessities. It was 
I made, not in specie, but in bills. What I 
have received has been laid out in the ^^ublic 
service, the rest shall be applied to the same 
account. The nominal Buni is ten lacs of 
rupees, Onde currency. As soon as the whole 
is completed, I shall send you a faithful ac- 
count of it, resigning the disposal of it entirely 
to the pleasure of your honourable court. If 
you shall adjudge the disposal to me, I slinll 
consider it as the most honourable apportion- 
ment and reward of my labours, and I wish 
to owe my fortune to your bounty. I am 
now in my fiftieth year : I have i)asscd thirty- 
one years in your service. ]\ly conscience 
allows me boldly to claim the merit of zeal 
and integrity, nor has fortune been unpropi- 
tious to their exertions. To these qualities I 
bound my pretensions. I shall not repine if 
you shall deem otherwise of my services ; nor 
ought your decision, however it may disap- 
point my hope of a retreat adequate to the 
consequence and elevation of the office which 
I now possess, to lessen my gratitude for 
having been so long permitted to hold it, 
since it has, at last, permitted me to lay up a 
provision with which I can be contented iu a 
more humble station.” 

On the 22Qd of May, from Calcutta, ho 
again wrote, accounting for the money which 
he had received for the company, and applied 
to its use, from the month of October, 1780, 
to August, 1781, amounting to nineteen lacs 
sixty -four thousand rupees (nearly £200,000). 
Unfortunately, the ship Liveh/, by which this 
letter was intended to have been dispatched 
to Europe, was delayed, and necessarily the 
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letter aleo, which turned out to the subse- 1 
quent disadvantage of the \^riter. j 

On the 15th of January, 1783, the directors | 
wrote to the governor-general, stating that 
they were prevented, by a prohibitory act of 
2 )ariiainent, from applying the ten lacs in the 
way ho requested. The directors may have 
so interpreted “the regulation act;** but 
there was no claim which hindered their 
giving the money to Hastings : they chose to 
accept it themselves. The answer of the di- 
rectors was an evasion and a mean one. In 
Gleig’s Life of Ilastinffs, a letter is published 
addressed by him to his agent, Major Scott, 
in which the following passage sets forth fully 
the views and feelings of the writer on this 
matter : — “ I am neither a prude nor a hypo- 
crite. Had I succeeded, as I had reason to 
expect, in the original objects of my expedi- 
tion, I should have thought it, perhaps, allow- 
able to make some provision for myself when 
I had filled the company’s treasury ; but I 
am disappointed. 1 have added, indeed, a 
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large income to the company’s revenue, and 
if Mr. Middleton (resident at Lucknow) does 
his duty, I have provided for the early pay- 
ment of the debt due from the nabob vizier to 
the company. But these are not acquisitions 
of eclat. Their immediate influence is not 
felt, and will not be known at all until long 
after the receipt of these despatches. It will 
be known that our receipts from Benares 
urere suspended for three months, and during 
as long a time at Lucknow'. It will be known 
that the j)ay and charges of the temporary 
brigade have been thrown upon the company, 
and that all the nabob’s pensioners have been 
withdrawn ; but the eflect of my more useful 
arrangement, thanks to Mr. Middleton, yet 
remains to be accomplished. I return to an 
empty treasury, which I left empty. I will 
not suffer it to be said, that I took more care 
of my own interests than of the public, nor 
that 1 made a sacrifice of the latter to the 
former,*** 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

GOVERNMENT OF HASTINGS C'ConMedJ— TREATY WITH THE MAHRATTAS-INSIJBORDINATION 
OF THE COUNCILS OF BOMBAY AND MADRAS— DISSENSIONS IN SUPREME COUNCIL— 
HASTINGS RESIGNS THE GOVERNMENT— SCHEMES OF THE MAHRATTAS— PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S DEPARTURE— HASTINGS LEAVES INDIA. 


While Hastings was at Chunar, communica- 
tions reached him from Madagee Sciudiah, 
which led to a better feeling with the Mah- 
rattas. Colonel Muir was ordered by Has- 
tings to form a treaty with Scindiah, which 
he effected on the basis of ipstructions sent 
by Hastings on the 13th of October. That 
chief acted as mediator between the English 
and Hyder Ali, but the time was not ripe for 
the full development of events between the 
powers of Mysore and Calcutta. Peace, how- 
ever, w'as concluded with the Mahrattas by the 
treaty of Salbey, May 17th, 1782,* Scindiah 
having been the means of bringing to pass this 
desirable event, Ragoba, concerning whom 
the conflict arose, had an allowance of 25,000 
rupees per month guaranteed to him. By the 
treaty of Salbey, the Peishwa bound himself 
on behalf of the whole of the Mahratta states 
not to tolerate the erection of factories by any 
European nations except the English. The 
two men who held at that timo chief power 
among the Mahrattas, was Scindiah, and Nana 
Fumavese, the prime minister of the Peishwa. 
* ^l^ted Treaties, p. 61 8. 


The treaty of Salbey did not give satisfac- 
tion at Bombay ; the council was jealous of that 
of Bengal as supreme council, and pointed out 
to the directors that the abridged power of 
the Bombay presidency in deference to that 
of Bengal, and the diminution of territory 
caused by the treaty, would enfeeble and im- 
poverish that presidency, and require remit- 
tances from England or from Bengal annually. 
They also intimated that as Bombay was con- 
I tiguous to the most powerful Mahratta tribes, 
it was the most suitable of the three presi- 
dencies in which to maintain a large military 
force. 

The differences between the councils at 
Madras and Bengal were still more promi- 
nent than those between Bengal and Bombay. 
From the anival of Lord Macartney to the 
retirement of Hastings, those feuds became 
more and more bitter. It was intended by 
the company to nominate his lordship gover- 
nor-genial, upon the retirement of Hastings. 

* Memoirs of the JAfe of Warren Hastinffs first 
Ooeemor-General of Bengal, Compiled from original 
papers by the Rev. 6. R. Gleig, A.M., voL ii. p. 438. 
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This had been communicated to him, and had 
the effect of making him insubordinate and 
ambitious. He S6#med to think it necessary 
to prove his qualifications for his future post 
by contravening all the acts of its present 
possessor, which in any way came within the 
scope of his resistance. As Hastings was not 
a man to be trifled with, his modes of proce- 
dure w’^ere energetic, prompt, and summary, 
so that Madras and Bengal resembled tw*o 
independent European settlements, between 
which a state of peace was barely maintained 
by the authority of the country they repre- 
sented. 

The proceedings in England during the 
parliamentary discussions of 1783 upon the 
introduction of Fox's India bill, re -acted 
upon the insubordinate presidencies of Bom- 
bay and Madras, strengthening their disposi- 
tion to defy or thwart the supreme council, 
and more especially the governor- general, 
who, although he had the faculty of attaching 
strongly to himself the great mass of the civil 
servants, military, and other European resi- 
dents, was hated by the class of servants oc- 
cupying the highest posts. Ilis fertile and 
active mind was continually engaged upon 
some expedient to correct their imperfect 
transaction of public business, or to avert the 
consequences of their want of political apti- 
tude. This, of course, placed him in the 
position of a censor perpetually, no matter 
how graceful the courtesy with which he en- 
deavoured to carry out his rc -arrangements 
and counter orders. Hence this class of civil 
servants, and sometimes the superior military 
and naval officers, were constantly reminded 
of their own mediocrity and of his statesman- , 
ship, intelligence, and marvellous acquaintance 
wdth Indian affairs. How’^ever these men loved 
their country and wished its success, and even 
were ready to die for it on the field, they 
were not disposed to see their ideas of their 
own consequence and dignity so completely 
ignored, as they were when Hastings quietly 
undid performances of which they were proud, 
or listened with an indifference scarcely con- 
cealed by politeness to opinions which he 
knew to be worth no consideration. His 
calm resolution to overrule all imperfect ad- 
ministration and unwise political contracts 
and decisions, and carry out government in a 
way adapted to native prejudice, and deal 
with surrounding states on broad principles 
of policy, such as the existing state of things 
required, was not comprehended by these men, 
and they considered their rights infringed by 
usurpation, and the councils set at ijpught by 
the dominancy of a single will. Hastings was 
always really solicitous to please and soothe 
the mediocrities, and often succeeded won- 


derfully : if he had not, he could not have con- 
ducted the government of India at all. It 
was impossible, however, to do so when these 
men had all their own prejudices fostered and 
encouraged by such able men as Francis, such 
energetic men as Clavering, or such an ambi- 
tious and influential person as Lord Macartney. 
Such men were intellectually and by position 
too powerful not to collect around them and 
enlist under their banner all the nonentities 
of the upper ranks of Indian civil and military 
life, by flattering their prejudices and appear- 
ing to espouse their cause against an autocrat 
who, however eminent, was not always suc- 
cessful, and, at all events, was not infallible. 
When the news reached India of the com- 
ments made upon the conduct of public affairs 
in India by Hastings, every ]>etty consequen- 
tial member of tlm presidential councils affected 
an air of wisdom, and made a point of moral- 
izing upon those transactions in which the 
equity of Hastings had been questioned before 
the bar of public opinion in England. The 
directors generally censured the policy of Has- 
tings, without setting it aside. Tliey wished 
to profit by its results, for it was obviously in 
their interest, but at the same time they were 
anxious to stand w'cll with the public in 
England, which took superficial views of the 
events in which Hastings had been engaged. 
The directors had also to study the wishes 
and opinions of government, ever on the 
watch to grasp if possible the patronage of 
the government of India. Dreading the en- 
croachments of the crown and parliament, the 
directors were constantly trimming between 
their own direct interests in the East, and the 
necessity of conciliating the ministry of the 
crown. They were secretly pleased with 
what Hastings had done to increase or ensure 
their annual investments and enlarge their 
sphere of territorial revenue, yet they af- 
fected to condemn his measures, lest the go- 
vernment should make their approval a pretext 
for depriving them of power. Some of the 
directors were in the interest of the cabinet, 
and hardly disguised the fact. Hastings, like 
Clive, had a far better chance of fair play, 
justice, and support from the proprietary of 
the company, than from the directors. Many 
of his opponents in India acted from what 
they supposed to be the wdsh of the directors, 
which they represented Hastings as controll- 
ing, unlawfully, by bis arrogant will and over- 
bearing abilities. Under such circumstances, 
it was no wonder if, upon receipt of the tidings 
of attack upon Hastings in the English press 
and parliament, the self-sufficient and empty 
men in India who had crept up to high office 
by seniority, should take advantage of the 
encouragement afforded them not only to 
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oppose but to revile the governor-general, 
although the only man in India in the Eng- 
lish interest tliorouglily acquainted with its 
multifarious peculiarities, its governments, 
languages, the modes of thinking of its peo- 
ples, the policy of its princes, and the rela- 
tions of the company to all the intricate and 
complicated interests prevailing within and 
around the Indian possessions. 

During 1782-3 the council of Bengal some- 
times assisted Hastings heartily ; but at other 
times they displayed a spirit of opposition, ac- 
cording ns tidings reached them from home 
of the fluctuating influence of Hastings there. 
It is difficult to account for the apparently 
capricious opposition or support sometimes 
displayed by this strangely composed group 
of men. The senior was Mr. Wilder ; next 
to him was Mr. IMacphcrson, formerly agent 
to the Nabob of Arcot; then IMr. Stables, 
who had boon, like Mr. Wilder, a director — 
and who, liko that gentleman, brought with 
him to the council exaggerated ideas of his 
own importance from that circumstance. The 
opinions entertained by Hastings concerning 
tliis trio are upon record, and may well afford 
instruction, as well as amusement, to the 
curious in Anglo-Indian history. In a letter to 
his English agent, Major Scott, he wrote : ** You 
will wonder that all my council should oppose 
me ; so do I. But the fact is this ; Maepherson 
and Stables have intimidated Wilder, whom 
they hate, and he them most cordially. Mac- 
pherson, who is himself all sweetness, at- 
taches himself everlastingly to Stables, blows 
him up into a continual tremour, which he takes 
care to prevent from subsiding : and Stables, 
from no other cause that I know, opposes mo 
with a rancour so uncommon, that it extends 
even to his own friends, if my wishes chance 
to precede his own in any proposal to serve 
them. In council he sits sujky and silent, 
waiting to declare his opinion when mine is 
recorded, or if ho speaks, it is to ask ques- 
tions of cavil, or to contradict, in language 
not very guarded, and with a tone of inso- 
lence which I should ill bear from an equal, 
and which often throws me off the guard of 
my prudence ; for, my dear Scott, I have not 
that collected firmness of mind which I once 
possessed, and which gave me such a supe- 
riority ill my contests with Clavering and his 
associates.”* In the same letter, Hastings 
writes: — stay most reluctantly on every 
account, for my hands are as effectually 
bound as they were in the year 1775, but 
with this difference, that there is no lead sub- 
stituted to mine.”’!' 

That the minds of the council were iiifla- 

• Gleig’s Memoirs of Eastings^ vol. iii. pp. 121, 122. 

t Ibid. p. 129. 
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cnced by the attacks made upon Hastings at 
home, he assured Major Scott, in his corre- 
spondence, that lie li ad unequivocal proof. 
These men, instead of doing their duty to the 
company and their country, as the governor 
did according to hia views of duty, merely 
managed their own interests and prospects so 
as to bo compromised in no way by Hastings, 
however just his views or conduct. A manly, 
patriotic view of their obligations to stand by 
their chief, when according to their conscionco 
he did right, docs not seem to have actuated 
them at nil. Whelcr confessed to the president 
that he dared not support him from fear of 
the prejudice against him in England, which 
was worked up by the ministry, and such as 
hoped to profit by tearing the government of 
India from the hands of the company. Hast- 
ings, ill one of his letters, tells Scott what 
Wheler had admitted, and then adds : — ” As 
to the other two, they received an early hint 
from their friends not to attach themselves to 
a fallen interest, and they took the first occa- 
sion to prove that if 1 was to be removed, 
their removal was not to follow as a necessary 
consequence of their connection with me, by 
opposing me on every occasion, on the most 
popular groimtls, on the plea of economy and 
obedience of orders, which they apply indis- 
criminately to every measure which I recom- 
mend, and ]\Ir. Stables with a 8j)irit of rancour 
which nothing can equal but his ignorance, 
Ilis friend, with the most imposing talents anti 
an elegant and unceasing flow of words, knows 
as little of business as he does, and Mr. Wheler 
is really a man of business ; yet I cannot con- 
vince him of it, nor persuade him to trust to 
his own superiority. He hates them, and is 
implicitly guided by them, and so ho always 
will be by those who command him, and pos- 
sess at the same time a majority of voices.”* 
Towards the close of 1783, Hastings pro- 
posed the abolition of the British residency 
in Glide, and the surrender of all interference 
there with the government of the vizier. It 
is not easy to see the motive of this. The 
reasons assigned by Hastings are not con- 
vincing. Probably there w’ere motives of a 
public nature beneath the surface which in- 
llucnced him, but it was at the time generally 
attributed to personal resentments against men 
employed in the British agency at the court 
of Oude. The council opposed his plan, but ho 
prevailed ai^ immediately adopted means to 
carry out his purpose. The governor, for some 
reason, was desirous of meeting the vizier, 
and proposed to the council to go in person. 
This proposal was resisted by them, but at 
last conceded, and on the 17th of February, 
1784, he proceeded on his journey. The 
* Gleig's Memoirs of Hastings, vol. iii. pp. 145, 146. 
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necessity of coming to some arrangement 
with the vizier for the payment of his obli- 
gations to the company was nrgent, for he 
had incurred fresh debts by arrears, to the 
amount of half a million sterling. His coun- 
try was in danger of famine, and the financial 
affairs of his government were utterly embar- 
rassed. The governor gave him sound coun- 
sel — formed plans for his extrication, and with- 
drew all interference on the jiart of the com- 
pany with the government of Oiide. Ho caused 
to bo given back to the begums the jaghires 
which had been wrested from them at his 
own instigation ; and it is n curious circum- 
stance, that in a letter to Mrs. Hastings, pub- 
lished in Gleig’s Memoirs^ he describes the 
begums as in his interest, yet they had ori- 
ginally been denounced by him as enemies 
and traitors, as a ground for depriving them 
of their property. This has been severely 
commented upon by various writers, and al- 
most bitterly by Edward Thornton ; but so 
rapid were the changes of policy among ori- 
ental princes and politicians, that an enemy 
in one year, or month, might be a fervent ally 
in the next. Hastings may have been right 
on both occasions in the contradictory ac- 
counts given of them. 

While at Lucknow, he was met by Prince 
]\Iirza Jewar Lchandcr Shah, heir- apparent 
of the Mogul. The object of the prince in 
seeking the interview, and the conduct of 
Hastings towards him, are thus described by 
M. Auber — ‘^His object was to be enabled 
to return to his father’s court with suitable 
attendants, and to have a jnghire equal to 
the amount granted to him during the ad- 
ministration of Meerza Nudjiff Cawn, and to 
be employed against the Sikhs. In order to 
preclude the appearance of a distinction to 
which the IMogul’s known affection for his 
younger son, Meerza Ackbnr Sliah, might 
raise some objection, he requested his brother 
might be employed in a similar service in 
some other quarter. Mr. Hastings being con- 
strained to quit Benares, left his body-guard 
to support the prince. The vizier also agreed 
to allow him four lacs per annum. It ap- 
]>cared that the Mogul had received but one 
lac and a half for his support in the preced- 
ing year, and that it was the object of the 
prince to obtain some increase of allowance 
for his father, Mr. Hastings then explained 
the feelings which bad operated on bis mind. 
He was persuaded that the court would have 
experienced the same.” 

The letter of the governor-general to the 
directors is beautiful and touching, dlsplay- 

t Uise and ProgreM of iKe Britith Power in India, 
vol. i. pp. 682-3. 
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ing the deep susceptibilities which lay be- 
neath the cold surface of the astute politician. 
The w'ay in which he puts a transaction which 
might be censured by the calculating direc- 
tors is eloquent and persuasive, justifying the 
opinion of his old enemy Francis, that there 
was no resisting the pen of Hastings. Hav- 
ing reasoned w’ith his employers on the right- 
eousness of acting as he had done to the heir 
of the Mogul throne, he adds : — ** Or let it 
be, if it is such, the same weakness of com- 
passion that 1 did when I first met the prince 
on the plains of Moliawor, without state, with- 
out attendance, with scarce a tent for his co- 
vering, or a change of raiment, but that wdiich 
the recent effect of hospitality had furnished 
him, and with the expression of a mind evi- 
dently struggling between the pride of in- 
herent dignity, and the conscious sense of 
present indigence and dependence. Had his 
subsequent conduct developed a character un- 
worthy of his high birth, had he appeared 
vain, haughty, mean, insolent, or debased by 
the vices which almost invariably grow on 
the minds of men born to great pretensions, 
unpractised in the diflicnlfics of common life, 
and not only bred, but by necessity of political 
caution familiarised to the habits of sloth and 
dissipation, I could have contented myself by 
bestowung on him the mere compliment of ex- 
ternal respect, and consulted only the propriety 
of my own conduct, nor yielded to the impulse 
of a more generous sentiment. I saw him 
almost daily for six months, in which we were 
either participators of the same dues of hospi- 
tality, or he of mine. I found him gentle, 
lively, possessed of a high sense of honour, of 
a sound judgment, an uncommon quick pene- 
tration, and a ^yell- cultivated understanding, 
with n spirit of resignation, and an equanimity 
of temper almost exceeding any within the 
reach of knowledge or recollection.” 

On the 22ud of November, 1784:, Hastings, 
worn out by opposition, bis mind wearied, and 
his body enfeebled, wrote, requesting to be 
relieved from his cares of office. He alluded 
to bis letter of the 30th of March, 1783, when 
he made a similar request. The court of pro- 
prietary in London had overborne both the 
court of directors and the house of commons, 
in a firm determination to retain and support 
him in his authority. This, however, ncitlicr 
secured him from attack at home, nor opposi- 
tion from his colleagues in government. He 
accordingly addressed a letter to the direc- 
tors, which throws a full light upon the state 
of English interests in India at that time, his 
own relation to them, and the causes by which 
both were produced ; — ” If the next regular 
advices shall contain either the express ac- 
ceptance of my resignatioiL of the seTYLce, or 
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your tacit acquiescence, I shall relinquish my 
office to the gentleman who stands next to me 
in the prescribed order of succession, and re- 
turn to England as soon as the ship Berring- 
ton can be made ready to sail. My constitu- 
tion, though naturally not of the strongest 
texture, yet for many years retained so uni- 
form an exemption from positive disorder as 
not to require one day of grace from my offi- 
cial employment, is now so much enfeebled by 
the severe illness with which 1 was attacked 
in the year 1782, that it is no longer capable 
in any degree of those exertions to which it 
was formerly equal, and which were at no time 
sufficient for the discharge of till the duties 
which my place exacted of me. Nor am 1 
the only diseased part of it. It is itself dis- 
tempered. ■Witness the cruel necessity which 
compelled me for nine months to abandon the 
seat of government itself (referring to his visit 
to Lucknow), and all the weighty occupations 
of it, to attend to one portion of its charge, 
which, under a sounder constitution, might 
have been better conducted and with fuller 
effect by orders known to proceed from com- 
petent authority to enforce them. 1 do not 
believe this government will ever be invested 
with its proper powers till I am removed from 
it, nor can it much longer subsist without 
them. 1 am therefore a hurtful incumbrance 
on it, and my removal, whenever or however 
effected, will bo a relief to it.” 

Before he could execute his determina- 
tion to quit the country, various occur- 
rences took place which exercised considerable 
influence over the future. Madagee Scindiah, 
the great Mahratta, obtained from the Mogul, 
for the Peishwa, the high imperial office of 
Vakeel -ul-Mulluck, which gave him a su- 
preme control in the foreign administration of 
the empire. This had long been an object of 
ambition with the Mahrattas. Scindiah him- 
self sought the appointment of grand naib or 
deputy of the Vakeel -ul-Mulluck. 

In consequence of the perpetual complaints 
of the directors as to the charges for the 
government of Bengal, the governor -general 
organized efficient means of retrenchment. 
One of the most interesting incidents connected 
with the close of his government \vas his 
review of the sepoy troops which had re- 
turned from the war in the Carnatic. Twice, 
under circumstances which made the act ad- 
venturous, Hastings sent sepoys from Bengal 
to make war in South-western India. It has 
been already shown how he dispatched to the 
Bombay presidency a force of sepoys. That 
wise and adventurous act was performed 
against the opinion of his council. Not less 
than seven thousand men, attended by more 
than ti^irty thousand camp followers, began 
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that memorable march, which they prosecuted 
with persistence and fidelity. Hastings knew 
that they would never consent to go by sea, 
in consequence of their class prejudices, and 
he determined to launch them forth upon the 
sunburnt plains of Bengal, and to send them 
through the rocky ravines of the Deccan, and 
across the great southern rivers, until they 
poured forth their force with effect upon the 
shores of Malabar. On the second occasion, 
when Madras was in imminent danger of 
falling before Hyder Ali, ho sent five regiments 
eleven hundred miles along the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and opposed them to the disciplined 
troops of France with success. They returned 
in four years, just before the governor-gene - 
ral’s departure. They were called out for 
review; and as the governor-general rode 
down the lines, he was received with an en- 
thusiasm such as European soldiers have not 
surpassed when pome great chief, who had 
often led them to battle and to victory, pre- 
sented himself to inspect their Hues. Has- 
tings, dressed as a civilian, rode along the 
ranks, his head uncovered, while wild accla- 
mations of attachment rose in the course of 
his in'ogress. The address of Hastings, on 
that occasion, was characteristic, displaying 
his capacity to adapt himself to all classes of 
natives, it was received by his sable soldiers 
with almost frantic delight, and its language 
was transmitted, with astonishing accuracy, 
from father to son among the Rajpoot sepoys, 
for many years. Even yet the old sepoys of 
Bengal talk of Hastings, and his address to the 
native heroes who went forth to the wars in the 
Carnatic, with delight and pride ; just as the 
native women all over Bengal, from the re- 
motest parts of the upper provinces to the 
marshy shores of the Bay of Bengal, sing to 
their children of the great sahib Warren Has- 
tings, the number of his horses and his ele- 
phants, the richness of his trappings, and the 
splendour of his train. 

The success of the sepoy brigades which the 
governor sent to Western and Southern India 
is often quoted as a proof that the Bengal 
sepoys do not deserve the reprobation which 
many modern writers pour upon them, and 
the authority of Hastings is quoted as justi- 
fying the unreasoning reliance placed upon 
the sepoys who, in 1857, revolted in a mutiny 
so extensive and determined. The cases have 
no parallel. Hastings chose his black soldiers 
from among the Rajpoots, the most gallant 
and high-spirited race in India, a military 
class, faithful to the military chief or govern- 
ment they serve, so long as that government 
preserves its compact with them. The Bengal 
armpr which mutinied in 1857 was more Brah- 
minical than military. It was an army of 
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religious fanatics, whether Brahmin or Mus- 
sulman ; and in India, the more religious the 
man, the worse he is as a soldier or a servant. 
The religions of the Brahmin and the high 
Mussulman constrain to acts which unfit them 
for faithful officials or constant soldiers. The 
Bengal army Of 1857 had been chosen mainly 
from Oudo and Agra, from certain Moham- 
medan and certain Brahminical districts, 
where the fanaticism of the people, from 
various causes, is more intense than any- 
where else in India. So far from these sol- 
diers being like the sepoys of Hastings — the 
gallant Rajpoots of 1780-85 — there exists a 
hatred to the latter among the Oude sepoys, 
oven marriage connection with them being 
forbidden, except to the members of two small 
Rajpoot tribes, who are contiguous to Oude. 

A writer of some popularity, and who, at 
the time ho wrote, had no such comparison as 
is here instituted before his mind, thus de- 
scribes the sanguinary bigotry and fanaticism 
of the Oudeans in one particular aspect of it, 
which exemplifies the assertion that the se- 
poys of 1857 and those of 1781 were men of 
different mould : — ** A respectable landowner 
of this place, a Sumbunsic, tells me, that the 
custom of destroying their female infants has 
prevailed from the time of the first founder of 
their race ; that a rich man has to give food 
to many Brahmins, to get rid of the stain, on 
the twelfth or thirteenth day, but that a poor 
man can get rid of it by presenting a little 
food in due form to the village priest ; that 
they cannot give their daughters in marriage 
to any Rajpoot families save the rhatores 
and chouhans ; that the family of their clan 
who gave a daughter to any other class of 
Rajpoots would bo excluded from caste imme- 
diately and for over; that those who have 
property have to give all they have with 
their daughters to the chouhans and rhatores, 
and reduce themselves to nothing, and can 
take nothing from them in return ; as it is a 
great stain to take 'kuneea dan,’ or virgin 
price, from any one ; that a Sombunsie may, 
however, when reduced to great poverty, take 
the 'kuneea dan’ from the chouhans and 
rhatores for a virgin daughter, without being 
excommunicated from the clan ; but even he 
could not give a daughter to any other clan 
of Rajpoots without being excluded for ever 
from caste ; that it was a misfortune, no doubt, 
but it was one that had descended among 
them from the remotest antiquity, and could 
not be got rid of; that mothers wept and 
screamed a good deal when their first female 
infants were torn from them, but after two or 
three times giving birth to female infants, they 
became quiet and reconciled to the usage, 
and said, * do as you like ; ' that some poor { 


parents of their clan did certainly give their 
daughters for large sums to wealthy people of 
lower clans, but lost their caste for ever by 
so doing ; that it was the dread of sinking in 
substance from the loss of property, and in 
grade from the loss of caste, that alone led to 
the murder of female infants ; that the dread 
prevailed more or less in every Rajpoot clan, 
and led to the same things, but most in the 
clan that restricted the giving of 'daughters in 
marriage to the smallest number of clans.”* 

These were not the men from whom the 
sepoys of Hastings wore enlisted. He knew 
better than to put so high a confidence in 
men of the stamp that committed, in 1857, 
the atrocities of Delhi and Cawnpore. 

On the 10th of January, 1785, Hastings 
wrote to the directors, apprising them that 
his advices from England rendered it essential 
for him to retire from the government. In 
this letter occurs the following remarkable, it 
may perhaps be called extraordinary passage, 
when all the antecedents of Hastings as go- 
vernor-general are considered : — “ I conceive 
it now to be impossible for your commands to 
require my stay on the terms which I might 
have had the presumption to suppose within 
the line of possibility : were such to bo your 
pleasure, it is scarcely possible for your com- 
mands, on any subject which could concern 
my stay, to arrive before the season required 
for my departure. 1 rather feel the wish to 
avoid the receipt of them, than to await their 
coming ; and I consider myself in this act as 
the fortunate instrument of dissolving the 
frame of an inefficient government, pcrnicrous 
to your interests and disgraceful to the na- 
tional character, and of leaving one in its 
stead, such as my zeal for your service prompts 
mo to wish perpetual, in its construction to 
every purpose efficient.” 

Hastings now made energetic preparations 
for departure. Mrs. Hastings had been sent 
before, and it was reported that she retired from 
the shores of India burdened with the most 
costly presents : jewels, the rarest and most 
brilliant, the most exquisite carvings in ivory, 
the gold work of Benares, and even specie, 
were said to have been lavished by rich na- 
tives and the Indian princes upon one whose 
influence over Hastings was so great. It 
was generally believed that he knew but 
little of these magnificent gifts, the reception 
of which, it was believed by the English at 
Calcutta, he would have prevented. When 
the period for his departure arrived, the con- 
sternation of some of the native princes sur- 
passed the joy of those who were enemies of 
England, and even the astonishment of all. 
The sepoys idolized the great sahib as they 
* Slceman's Journey through Oude^ 
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had previously adored Clive. The English 
regarded Hastings with a profound affection 
and respect, and they now gave vent to these 
feelings in the most demonstrative manner. 
Mr. Hastings delivered up the keys of Fort 
William and of the treasury to Mr. Mac- 
})hcr8on, in the council-chamber, on the Ist of 
February. That gentleman succeeded as go- 
vernor-general, under the provisions of the 
acts of the 13 and 21 Geo. III., and took his 
seat on the 3rd. From motives of respect to 
IMr. Hastings, the council determined that the 
ceremonial of succession should not take place 
until the Berrington had sailed. A letter 
from Mr. Hastings, dated on board, the 8th 
of February, announcing her departure, having 
been received at Calcutta, the proclamation 
of the new* government was made with the 
usual formalities. 

When Hastings was about to retire, nume- 
rous addresses were presented to him both by 
English officials, military men, and residents ; 
the natives vied with the British in the mode of 
marking their respect. When he proceeded 
to the place of embarkation, an immense 
crowd lined the way which his carriage and 
suite traversed. Numerous barges attended 
his departure down the Hoogly, and it was 
not until the pilot left the ship, and the coasts 
of Bengal were dim in the distance, that 
some of the attached followers of Hast- 
ings returned to the Hoogly. During the 
voyage his active mind employed itself in 
his favourite pursuit — literature. He read 
much during the long voyage, and produced 
several compositions, one of which obtained 
much notoriety and some praise — an imita- 
tion of Horace’s Otiinn Divos rogat. This 
was dedicated to Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth, one of the most useful and 
gifted public men who had served the com- 
pany in India, and who, after a most labo- 
rious and skilful organization of the revenue 
in Bengal, and long years of statesmanlike 
labour, had returned to Europe only a month 
before his friend. The ex-governor-general, 
who landed in June, 1785, at Plymouth, pro- 
ceeded at once to London, where he was re- 
ceived by crown and company with high 
distinction. In another chapter his home 
perils and vicissitudes, which were imminent 
and extraordinary, will be recorded ; it is 
here only necessary to give a brief and gene- 
ral viety of the estimation in which his ser- 
vices in India, and his character as developed 
by those services, arc held in the present day. 
Probably, liliss Martineau has, with more 
brevity, and in terms more expressive than 
any other writer, conveyed the general esti- , 
mate of this great man, and of his fortunes, 
in the following passage : — ** lie committed I 


crimes, and inflicted misery, as unnecessarily 
(according to modern opinion) as wickedly. 
But, these crimes apart, ho was a great bene- 
factor to both countries by amalgamating 
them to a greater extent than any other man 
had done, or than any other could have done. 
He Avas the first governor of India who could 
and did converse with any natives in their 
own tongue. He was the first who opened 
the potent and mild resources of intellectual 
sympathy, by cultivating and honouring 
oriental literature, and interesting the best 
minds of Europe in the history of our native 
subjects in Ilindostan. Ho made the way 
easier for future governors, and finished with 
his own strong hand the revolutionary period 
which perhaps no other could have brought 
to a close. It is impossible to esteem him, 
and it is impossible not to admire him. 
Without any appearance of a conscience, and 
wdth nearly as little indication of a heart, he 
had a most etrectivo understanding, and de- 
served whatever praise can be commanded 
by vigorous and patient resolution, and a life of 
strenuous purposes carried out in unfaltering 
action. He could hardly have been a happy 
man at any time ; but he was strong and col- 
lected enough to keep his foes at bay, and 
win a final victory over them in the form of 
an acquittal from charges for which he had 
in fact undergone a protracted punishment of 
disgrace and suspense. He won royal favour, 
and a good deal of popular admiration ; was 
made a privy councillor and the idol of the 
street ; and ho died, Hastings of Daylesfoixl. 
He would probably have confessed in some 
soft hour of sunset, under the old oaks, that 
he did not enjoy them so much after the 
heavy price he had paid for them as when, 
in his childhood, he dreamed of possessing 
them, without a thought of guilt to be risked 
in the acquisition of them.” 

However eloquently correct this expres- 
sion of the views taken of Hastings generally 
in the present day may be, there is just 
ground for exception to many of the dicta 
pronounced. It is not true that Hastings 
committed crimes for which he saw no ne- 
cessity. No necessity of state, or of the indi- 
vidual, can, of course, justify a crime ; but in 
some of the instances in which Hastings 
sinned, and sinned grievously, he was de- 
ceived by his own casuistry ; he believed that 
a great necessity at least extenuated his 
guilt. He did evil that good might come. 
Ho supposed, in some cases, that the vast 
benefits to be ensured by a policy which was 
not equitable or moral, compensated for the 
misdeeds.^ This unrighteous, and because 
unrighteous impolitic, principle has been 
avowed by many statesmen and divines who 
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have been ready enough to censure the con- 
duct of Warren Hastings. They have them- 
selves, under far less temptation and less 
pressure of difficulty and danger, pursued a 
similar policy, and adopted a similar justifi- 
cation with an effrontery of which Hastings 
had set no example ; for while it is evident 
that his mind was beguiled by the idea that 
the end sanctified the deed, he did not sup- 
pose himself wholly under the influence of 
such a principle. He always acted upon an 
avowal of abstract justice, and where no prin- 
ciple of equity was involved, he supported his 
policy by its utility to the government, and 
its beneficial influence upon the governed. 
It is impossible to wade through the debates 
and minutes in council, in which Hastings 
participated, especially when he was the chief 
support of Governor Vansittart, as the author 
of this History has done, without perceiving 
that the mind of Hastings was ever open to 
an appeal founded upon justice. Miss Mar- 
tineau deems it impossible to esteem him ; yet 
no Englishman in India ever excited an 
esteem so universal. Nor is it true that he 
was ** without any appearance of a conscience, 
and with nearly as little indication of a heart,*' 
as his resistance to tyranny during the govern- 
ment of Vansittart ju'oves against the one 
accusation, and his devoted friendships and 
home attachments prove against the other. 
One of the last acts of Hastings was an act of 
touching friendship. His last letter, written 
only a few hours before death, was worthy of 
a man both of heart and conscience. 


When at Daylosford, lie enjoyed the otium 
cum dignitate. There are no facts known con- 
nected with the life of Hastings to prove the 
probability of Miss Martineau's supposition, 
that he looked back with such pain upon his 
public acts as disturbed the quietude of his re- 
pose — a supposition in itself absurd on the part 
of a writer who believed he had no conscience. 
Miss Martineau follows too closely in the 
train of Lord Macaulay, from whom her views, 
favourable and unfavourable, of Hastings wore 
too implicitly drawn: just as his lordship ac- 
cepted too easily the statements and opinions 
of Mill, which — however softened and qualifled 
by him — he in the main followed. Hastings, 
although a great man, was probably not quite 
so great as he is generally supposed to have 
been; and was certainly a better man than 
it is now the fashion to depict him. It would 
be impossible in a religious or oven merely 
ethical acceptation to call him a good man ; 
but posterity will doubtless mitigate the stern 
judgment of the present generation upon him, 
while, to the latest times, his government of 
India, his self-reliance, courage, energy, and 
talents will be an admiration and a wonder. 
It may be long before the moral portrait 
of him, painted by one (Lord Macaulay) 
whom Bulwer* calls “ the Titian of English 
prose,** shall cease to fill the mind of the 
reading public ; but a time will arrive, when 
in spite of all that is reprehensible in him, a 
more agreeable ns well as just conception 
will be formed. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

WAR WITH RYDER ALI OF MYSORE— HIS INVASION OP THE CARNATIC— HIS DEVaSTA- 
TIONS. VICTORIES. CRUELTY. AND DEATH. 


On former pages the imbecility of the govern- 
ments of Bombay and IMadras, especially of 
the latter, during the time when Warren 
Hastings was governor -general of India, has 
been depicted ; and it was stated that in con- 
sequence of the insubordination of the council 
of Madras to the supreme council, Hyder and 
the French were permitted without opposition, 
and to a great extent without suspicion, to 
form an intimate alliance — the former orga- 
nizing a vast army, to a considerable extent 
on Freneh principles of tactics and discipline, 
and with the aid of French officers. He was 
also allowed, without being impeded by any 
countervailing address on the part of the 
council, to negotiate alliance with the Mah- 


rattas, and thus to engage on his side the most 
powerful people among the natives of Indin. 
The object of Hyder was not simply ambition ; 
vengeance had also a place in his motives. 
He had made various stipulations with the 
English, who had injured and insulted 
him almost in every case with scandalous 
breach of treaty. Notice has been taken on 
previous pages of the bad faith of the English, 
who W'ere mainly influenced in deserting 
Hyder by fear of provoking the powerful 
Mahrattas, and by a reluctance to incur the 
censure of the directors at liome, who were 
constantly anxious lest their councils should 

* What mil he do with it? vol. i.p.91. By PUisiratus 
Ciixtuii. 
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embroil them with the native potentates by 
alliances and treaties, offensive and defensive. 
In 1767 the council of Madras made a treaty 
of this nature witli Hydcr, after he had passed 
in swift conquest over the Carnatic, and 
threatened Madras itself. When next he 
was at war with the Mahrattas, the English 
refused to fiilBl their agreements, and he 
from that hour hated them. In 1778, when 
again menaced by the Mahrattas, Hyder ap- 
pealed to the English to fulfil their treaty, 
they again violated their honour, and inflanied 
the hatred of the prince they had thus be- 
trayed, to an almost intolerable degree. He 
declared that no terms could be kept with a 
a nation whose officers were perpetually 
changed, each new council disclaiming the 
acts of that which had preceded it. 

When the English threatened the French 
settlement of Myhie, Hyder remonstrated 
with them, declaring that ho considered that 
place Ids own, and the French occupying it 
under him. The English disregarded his 
remonstrance, and drove the French out. 
They could not have done otherwise. Myhie 
could not have been permitted as a point 
iVappui for the French in the close neigh- 
bourhood of the English settlement of Telli- 
cherry. The French never acknowledged 
Hyder practically as the lord of Myhie ; they 
consulted no master but the Frencli governor 
at Pondicherry. Tlie remonstrance of Hyder 
was, therefore, unreasonable ; and it is ob- 
vious that he merely claimed the sovereignty 
of the place because he was anxious to keep 
the British within bounds, and to use the 
French as a counterpoise to tlie English on the 
coasts of Western India. The English were 
resolved to brave all dangers in expelling 
rivals so dangerous and troublesome as the 
French, and consequently alike disregarded 
the threats and arguments of Hyder. From 
the moment Myhie was seized by the English, 
Hyder, already their relentless and aggrieved 
enemy, prepared himself for war, and his pre- 
parations were on a scale of stupendous mag- 
nitude, such as in numbers of men and mili- 
tary material might excite the envy and 
admiration of some of the lirst military nations 
in Europe. It consisted of 28,000 cavalry, 
15,000 regular infantry, 40,000 peons, 2,0(X) 
rocket-men, 5,000 pioneers, 400 Europeans, 
and a wild host of fanatical and half armed 
followers. The council of Madras wrote to 
the council of Calcutta that affairs were of a 
warlike complexion, and then with an infatu- 
ation only to be accounted for by the igno- 
rance, pride, and obstinacy, which were so 
generally displayed by the Madras govern- 
ment, they ueglected all precaution, and 
even addressed the directors in liondon in 


terms which only became men whose affairs, 
political and commercial, were in a state of 
perfect security. When the Madras govern- 
ment was lulled in the torpidity which con- 
ceit and stupidity are sure to beget in the 
minds of public men, Hyder suddenly rushed 
forth with the force and dash of a cataract 
through the passes, precipitating a vast army 
from the table-land of Mysore upon the sea- 
girt plains of the Carnatic. 

On the 10th of Juno, the council was aware 
that Hyder had left Seringapatam to join the 
grand army assembled at Bangalore, mar- 
shalled under the direction of officers of 
France : lus army having been consecrated 
by the Mohammedan ecclesiastics, and the 
Hindoos having performed the solemn cere- 
mony of jebbum for its success. Ten days 
later it was known at all the presidential capi- 
tals that Hyder was marching upon the Car- 
natic at the head of one hundred thousand 
men, and that his army was such as never 
before had been commanded by a native 
sovereign of India. Miss Martineau has ns 
beautifully as truly said — “ Then ensued that 
invasion of the Carnatic which is as celebrated 
an event as any in the history of India. The 
mighty host poured down from the breezy 
I table -land of Mysore upon the hot plains of 
' the Carnatic through the passes, and especially 
through that one which Sir James Mackintosh 
found BO safe for the solitary traveller seven- 
and -thirty years later — as wild with rock and 
jungle in the one case as the other, but wit- 
nessing within one generation the modes of 
life which are usually seen five centuries 
apart. Mysore was rising under Hyder to 
the stage of improvement which a vigorous 
Mohammedan ruler can induce upon an ex- 
hausted Hindoo state ; but, under British 
superintendence, the best policy of Hyder had 
been left far behind for many years, when the 
recorder of Bombay made his philosophical 
observations on the security of life, property, 
and industry, on the very road by which 
Hyder had descended to lay waste the Car- 
natic.*' Descending from Chamgana, he dealt 
destruction with remorseless hand. Fire 
and the sw'ord spread a wide circle of desola- 
tion ; and the slightest hesitation on the part 
of the miserable inhabitants, in obeying his 
orders to -withdraw from their homes, was 
followed by horrible barbarities. He com- 
manded that ears should be cut off, noses 
slit, and other mutilations practised upon 
men and women, although it must be admitted 
that the latter were frequently spared when 
the former were savagely treated. Colonel 
Wilks confutes most modern writers as to the 
extent of the desolation made by Hyder, 
affirming that it only comprised such a circle 
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around Madras as would, in Hyder's opinion, 
deprive it of supplies, while he found forage 
and food in the Carnatic generally. 

At last, arrangements for defence were 
made by the feeble president and council of 
Madras. Sir Hector Monro commanded in 
chief, but he was detained in the capital by 
the governor for the benefit in council of his 
military knowledge and experience. Colonel 
Macleod, a good officer, was appointed to 
command in the Carnatic. Sir Hector was 
of opinion that the English forces should 
assemble near Conge veram. Colonel Macleod 
declined carrying out that plan, on the ground 
that, although at an earlier period it might 
have been an effective defensive position, it 
was now too late to make it the point of con- 
vergence. Sir Hector, still relying upon his 
own plan, determined on carrying it out him- 
self, and on the 29th of August, 1780, took 
tlie command at Coiigoveram of his little army 
of five thousand men. This force was to 
have been speedily augmented by troops then 
under the command of Colonel Lai Hie, which 
had been the previous year dispatched to 
protect Bazalct Jung, who had been me- 
naced by Hyder. Meanwhile, Hyder, with 
extraordinary promptitude, surprised various 
British posts of strength, and by bribery se- 
cured the surrender of others. On the part 
of the British, the first object was to secure 
different strong places now held by the troops 
of the nabob, who, it was not doubted, would 
surrender them to the enemy on the first 
attack. Several fell ; but two were saved by 
the exertions of very young British officers. 
Lieutenant Flint, with a company of one hun- 
dred men, having proceeded to Wandiwash, 
was refused admittance by the killadar or 
governor, who had already arranged the terms 
on which the fortress was to be given up. 
Flint, however, having with four of his men 
procured access, seized the commandant, and, 
aide<l by the well-disposed part of the garri- 
son, made himself master of the stronghold. 
Baillic, however, remained with his troops at 
Quntoor. Hyder’s information was perfect ; 
the people, even those whom he dispossessed, 
sympathised with him, if they were Moham- 
medans ; and natives of the high caste heathen 
were desirous to see the English driven out 
by any native prince. Hyder determined on 
preventing the junction of Baillie and Monro, 
and in order to effect this purpose, placed a 
large corps d'armh under his son Tippoo, 
whose hatred to the English, if possible, ex- 
ceeded his own. Hyder himself had laid 
siege to Arcot, but leaving a corps sufficiently 
numerous to invest it, he, with his tnain army, 
took post within six miles of the encampment 
of ISir Hector Monro. On the same day, i 


Tippoo attacked Colonel Baillie, and was re« 
pulsed. This was the first real battle of the 
campaign, and the English had the advantage 
in arms. Tippoo, although defeated, was not 
discomfited. He harassed Baillie’s little force 
incessantly, hovering upon his flanks with 
clouds of cavalry, and constantly menacing a 
renewed attack. Baillie informed Monro that 
ho was unable to join him with his troops, 
thus impeded by a superior force. Monro, 
unable to take the offensive while his army 
was thus separated, sent a detachment of one 
thousand men, the pick of his troops, to form 
a junction with Baillie, who might, by this 
accession, be enabled to break his way through 
the corps of Tippoo. Officers experienced in 
Indian warfare^ have denounced the strategy 
of Monro in this instance, as exposing not 
only the detachment of Fletcher, but the main 
army under his own command to the danger 
of being attacked in detail and destroyed. 
Monro, however, by a happy audacity, proved 
his superior skill in the face of native armies. 
These rules of warfare, applicable when Euro- 
peans meet Europeans, are frequently of little 
importance when Europeans contend with 
native armies. More battles have been gained 
by the British in India by a daring yet in- 
telligent neglect of the rules of campaigning 
received in Europe, than by adherence to the 
laws of military science. Tippoo, who had 
the English spies and agents in his pay, w^as 
apprised of the expedition of Fletcher, but, 
instead of attacking the head-quarters of the 
British, with his main army, he manoeuvred 
to intercept Colonel Fletcher, and w^as baffled 
by the superior military skill of that officer. 
Fletcher, deceiving his own guides, succeeded 
in deceiving Hyder. On the 9th he joined 
Baillie. The French officers on Hyder’s staff 
did not penetrate the designs of Monro, but 
supposed that ho intended to effect a separa- 
tion of the corps of Tippoo from the grand My- 
sorean army, and then to fall upon the latter. 
Tippoo had correct information, and acted 
accordingly. His French advisers counselled 
retirement. Hyder believed that the moral 
and military effect of a retreat would bo dis- 
astrous, and he determined to maintain the 
positions w’hich ho already occupied, and ob- 
serve the movements of the English, until 
chance should give his vigilance an advan- 
tage. Baillie, strengthened by Fletcher, began 
his march. Hyder, by a series of masterly 
movements, endeavoured to bring his army into 
action in such way that his whole strength 
might be directed against his opponents. 
Baillie, by a series of blunders, the chief of 
which was an intolerable self-confidence, played 
into Hyder’s hands. An obstinate conflict en- 
* Colonel Wilkes* History of the Mahrattas^ 
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sued. The British soldiers fought with a heroism 
that could not be surpassed ; the sepoys broke 
and fled, and Baillie having displayed dauntless 
courage, seeing all hope gone of saving his 
European soldiers by battle, advanced, waving 
his handkerchief as a flag of truce, and sur- 
rendered. Scarcely had the English laid 
down their arms than the soldiers of Hydcr 
fell upon the defenceless men, and perpetrated 
one of the most cowardly and infamous mas- 
sacres recorded in the annals of even Indian 
war. The sick and wounded, women, and 
children, were hacked and hewn in pieces 
with savage delight by the younger soldiers 
of Hyder’s army especially.* The barbarity . 
of the troops was, if possible, exceeded by the 
barbarity of their chief. The heads of the 
slain were heaped at his feet, as he sat within 
his tent, and the prisoners were paraded 
before him as they were made the objects of 
every conceivable indignity, and the victims 
of many atrocious cruelties. The efforts of 
the French ofiicers to mitigate the horrors to 
which the captive English were exposed, were 
honourable to their nation, but Ilyder was 
deaf to their persuasions and remonstrances. 
Even after the fury of battle and exultation of 
victory were long past, the prisoners were 
subjected to a cruel incarceration. One of 
the sufferers thus describes it: — '‘\Vc were 
often told, and through other channels we 
know it to bo the fact, that actual force had 
been used on the persons of many of our 
countrymen in other prisons, with the expec- 
tation that when they boro the indelible mark 
of IMohammedanism they w’ould apostatize 
from God, and abjuro their earthly sovereign. 
The same abhorred expedient recurred to our 
minds as intended for us whenever a stranger 
of rank visited the prison, especially if he 
seemed to cast a scrutinizing eye on our ]>cr- 
Bona. In such a state of complicated mental 
distress nearly four years of the prime of life 
were consumed ; and during this sad period 
our corporeal sufferings were not inferior in 
their degree to those of our minds. Our 
couch was the ground, spread with a scanty 
allowance of straw ; the same wretched cover- 
ing which shielded our limbs from nakedness 
by day served to enwrap them also by night. 
The sweepings of the granary were given us 
ill any dirty utensil or broken earthen pot. 
Swarms of odious and tormenting vermin bred 
in our wounds, and every abomination to the 
sight and smell accumulated around us, till its 
continuance became intolerable to our guards.*’'!’ 

During the conflict of Baillie, Sir Hector 
Monro exhibited as few qualities of a com- 
mander as the colonel. His efforts to relieve 

* Colonel WilkB* History of the Mahrattms, 
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Baillie were not only inefficient but absurd, 
and his conduct afterwards not less so. Ho 
fell back to Chingleput, losing nearly all his 
stores and baggage ; there he was joined by 
a reinforcement under Captain Gosley, but 
there was no commissariat. By forced 
marches he brought his army to Mount St. 
Thomas, near Madras, on the 14:th of Sep- 
tember. In three weeks the army had been 
nearly destroyed, and disgrace inflicted upon 
British arms in spite of the most dauntless 
courage on the part of officers and men, in 
consequence of the inordinate self-csteeni, 
obstinacy, and ignorance of the officers in 
command. When the experience and ability 
of Sir Hector Monro are considered, his incom- 
pctency throughout tliis brief and fatal cam- 
paign is truly astonishing. On the 15th the 
English army changed its position, taking 
post at Mcrmalong, where a river flowed 
along its front. 

During this short period of shame and dis- 
aster, the council of Madras were as disunited, 
haughty, and incapable as ever. When they 
saw their army driven back upon Madras 
itself, and thick volumes of smoke by day and' 
columns of fire by night darkening or bright- 
ening the horizon wlierc the brands of Jlyder’s 
soldiery were busy, tlieir hearts sunk within 
them, and they gave vent to the language of 
despair and dismay. Hastings, however, was 
busy far away in Calcutta. Ilia fertile mind 
and busy industry took care of Madras when 
its own council was paralysed with fear. 

Ilyder was as active on the theatre of war, 
as was Hastings in the chamber of the chief 
presidency. The JMyaorcan immediately laid 
siege to Arcot, wdiich he reduced in spite of 
a gallant defence. It, however, held out until 
the 3rd of November, seven weeks after the 
fugitive English took up their position at 
Mernialong. Arcot would hardly have been 
captured before relief arrived, hail it not been 
for the usual treachery of the Brahmins. The 
governor was a distinguished person of that 
caste, and was captured by Hyder’s troops in 
an assault. Hyder bribed him, and invested 
him with his previous office. The traitor 
continued to sap the fidelity of the Brahmi- 
nical sepoys. The Mohammedan sepoys 
already sympathised with the invader, and 
thus the town was lost. Whenever an op- 
portunity occurred for influencing the fana- 
ticism of the sepoys, no matter how loyal they 
had previously proved themselves, they were 
ready to espouse the cause of the enemy who 
shared their religious sympathies. l*he vie- 
tory of Hyder also enabled him to lay siege 
to Wandiwash, Vellore, Chingleput, and 
other places of strength in the Carnatic, 
where he inspired the garrisons with the 
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moat gloomy apprehensions, and pressed them 
with desperate pertinacity and boldness. 

Hastings had sent Coote to take the place 
of Monro, and the gallant old general ar- 
rived a few days after the fall of Arcot. 
Hastings sent with him five hundred and 
sixty European troops. It was at this junc- 
ture that he determined to dispatch his sepoy 
army to march along the coast as soon as the 
rainy season terminated. He suspended the 
president of Madras, placing the senior mem- 
ber of council in his place. Money was sent 
with Ooote, but its disposal remained in his 
own hands. 

Tlie reinforcements brought by Coote raised 
the shattered army of the presidency to the 
number at which the force under Monro had 
been computed, irrespective of that com- 
manded by Baillie. About one thousand 
seven hundred Europeans and more than five 
thousand sepoys obeyed the orders of the new 
general. The reputation of Coote inspired 
confidence, and the fifteen lacs of rupees com- 
mitted to him by Hastings gave Idni the 
means of marching his army from the vicinity 
of Madras, and, small as it was, of taking the 
offensive. Hastings counselled such a course, 
and prepared with all his available resources 
to aid the general by further supplies of men 
and money. It was at this juncture that 
the Rajah of Berar excited apprehensions at 
Calcutta by the dubious part he played, and 
involved Hastings in intrigues which met 
with subsequent censure in England, the real 
merits of the case having been misunderstood 
both by the company and the British parlia- 
ment, The first care of Coote was to put 
Madras in a state of defence, which the coun- 
cil had neglected, each tli inking only for his 
own safety, maturing plans of flight to Bengal 
or to England. Fortunately it was the rainy 
season, so that the true cause of the inactivity 
of the English army was concealed froniHyder. 
At the end of the year 1780, Coote called a 
council of war, and it was determined at once 
to march against the hosts of Mysore. Mr. 
Murray thus describes the views and pros- 
X)ects of General Coote when setting out with 
his little anny against odds so great, and the 
iwogrcss of affairs until Hyder was brought 
to the first general action in which Coote en- 
countered the Mysorean forces : — 

“ What he dreaded was the harassing war- 
fare carried on by Ilyder in a country which 
he had already converted almost into a desert. 
The English army, when it left Madras, was 
like a ship departing on a long voyage, or a 
caravan preparing to cross the deserts of 
Arabia. Everything by which life could be 
supported must be carried along with it ; and 
the soldiers, continuing to depend on the 
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capital alone for supply, were in danger of 
absolute famine. As they moved in a close 
body through this desolated region, never 
occupying more than the ground which they 
actually covered, clouds of the enemy's ca- 
valry hovered round them ; who, finding that 
they did not choose to \vaste their ammunition 
on individual objects, even rode up to the line, 
and held an occasional parley, uttering from 
time to time a fierce defiance or an invitation 
to single combat. Dallas, an officer of great 
personal prowess, successfully encountered 
several of the Indian chiefs, and his name 
was called out by the most daring of the 
champions. In this mode of fighting, how- 
ever, the natives in general had the advantage. 
Harassing as such a warfare was, and though 
the Mysorean chief continued to refuse battle, 
he was obliged to raise the siege of every 
place upon which the English directed their 
march. In this manner the important for- 
tresses of W^andiwash and Permacoil were 
relieved, and a stop was thereby put to the 
career of the enemy. The British commander, 
however, in following the rapid movements of 
this indefatigable adversary, found his troops 
so exhausted, and reduced to such destitution, 
as left no prospect of relief except in a general 
action, which he scarcely hoped to accomplish. 
But Hyder at length, encouraged by the ap- 
pearance of a French fleet on the coast, and 
by a repulse sustained by our countrymen in 
attacking the pagoda of Chillumbriim, in- 
trenched his army in a strong post near 
Cuddalore, where he at once maintained liis 
communication with the sea, and cut off the 
supplies of his opponent.” 

The same author, with well expressed 
brevity, thus describes the battle which en- 
sued when Coote was enabled to initiate an 
attack: — “This station was extremely for- 
midable ; but Sir Eyre Coote skilfully leading 
his men through a passage formed by the 
enemy for a different purpose, drew them up 
in the face of several powerful batteries as well 
as of a vast body of cavalry, and finally 
carried all before him. The rajah, seated oii 
a portable stool upon an eminence in the rear 
of the army, was struck with amazement at 
the success of the attack, and burst into the 
most furious passion ; refusing for some time 
to move from the spot, till a trusty old ser- 
vant almost by force drew the slippers on his 
legs, and placed him on a swift horse, which 
bore him out of the reach of danger.’* 

Previous to the foregoing victory, the 
English fleet gained a decided advantage at 
sea. The French naval force referred to in 
the foregoing summary of events, fearing the 
approach of an lOnglish fleet, left the roads of 
Pondicherry, somewhat relieving Coote from 

3 1) 
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the distressing dangers, which at that time 
cast a gloom over his hopes. Sir Edward 
Hughes attacked the ships of Hyder in his 
own ports of Calicut and Mangalore, and 
utterly destroyed the hope of forming a 
maritime power, which was one of the chief 
objects of Hyder's ambition. On the 14th of 
June the British admiral, having performed 
this signal service, returned to Madras, bring- 
ing with him a reinforcement from Bom- 
bay. These circumstances greatly encouraged 
Coote in the offensive operations which were 
BO bravely carried out. The consequences of 
this action were most important, the English 
were for the second time enabled to relieve 
Wandiwash, then besieged by Tippoo. Both 
armies retired to the neighbourhood of Arcot. 
Hyder abandoned all hopes of conquering 
the southern provinces. 

The sepoy force which Hastings sent 
by land did not arrive until August, and 
when it formed a junction with the Madras 
army, it was with greatly reduced numbers, 
many of the sepoys having perished on the 
lino of march from physical incapacity to 
endure its hardships, and many having de- 
serted. In the last chapter, notice was taken 
of the review of these troops upon occasion 
of their return to Bengal by Hastings, and of 
the lavish praise ho bestowed upon them. 
By many of these bravo Rajpoots, the pane- 
gyrics of the great governor-general was 
deserved ; but that class of historians by whom 
the sepoys are too lavishly commended, have 
not only overlooked (as before stated) that 
the returned victors were Rajpoots, not 
Oudeans or Bengalees, but also the fact that 
the march of the force was disgraced by de- 
sertion, and at times when the temptations to 
forsake their colours were few, and of no 
extraordinary force. The project of sending 
them was a bold one. Hastings knew that, 
and made the most of his success. It was 
politic in him to conceal any impressions of 
an unfavourable nature which he might have 
entertained, but a correct relation of the facts 
demands the statements that more of the 
soldiers sent by Hastings from Bengarto 
Madras died from disease, or were lost by 
desertion, than fell in battle. Too much was 
made of the achievement by Hastings him- 
self, who had a strong motive for acting as he 
did, and by those who since have followed 
him, in the excessive praise bestowed 
upon the instruments of a scheme of which 
ho was so proud. The events which followed 
the first* conflict, so fortunate for the British, 
are thus summed up by LIurray: — “After 
sundry marches and countermarches, Hyder 
once more took the field, and waited battle in a 
position chosen by himself, being no other 


than the fortunate spot, as he deemed it, near 
the village of Polilloor, where he had gained 
the triumph over the corps of Colonel Baillie. 
Here General Coote led his troops to an 
action which proved more bloody than deci- 
sive; for though he placed them in various 
positions, he found them everywhere severely 
annoyed by a cross-fire from the enemy. Mr. 
Mill’s authorities even assert, that his move- 
ments were paralyzed by a dispute with Sir 
Hector Monro, and that had the Mysorean 
captain made a vigorous charge he would 
have completely carried the day. But he at 
length yielded the ground on which the 
battle was fought, and the English reached 
it over the dead bodies of their yet unburied 
countrymen, who had fallen in the former 
action. The natives, according to some 
accounts, boasted of this encounter as a com- 
plete victory; but Colonel Wilks says they 
represented it merely as a drawn battle, 
which was not very far from the truth.” 

This representation, so far as it is unfa- 
vourable to the British, rests upon the autho- 
rity of Mill alone. There was no occurrence 
between Coote and his seeond in command. 
Sir Hector Monro, whicli could be construed 
into a dispute delaying the progress of the 
battle. The conduct of Sir Hector was, as 
usual, obstinate, self-sufficient, and he undoubt- 
edly disobeyed orders, but the aetion went 
on uninflueneed by the fact. There could be 
no dispute, according to the laws of war, as to 
which side had the victory. Hyder, notwith- 
standing the amazing advantages of his posi- 
tion, was driven off the field utterly discom- 
fited. The account of the action given by 
an officer afterwards distinguished as Sir 
Thomas Munro, was as follows, and is at 
variance with the picture of confusion and 
disaster depicted by Mill ; — “ The position of 
Hyder was such, that a stronger could not 
have been imagined. Besides three villages, 
which the enemy had occupied, the ground 
along their front, and on their flanks, was 
intersected in every direction by deep ditches 
and water-courses ; their artillery fired from 
embrasures cut in mounds of earth, which 
had been formed from the hollowing of the 
ditches, and the main body of their army lay 
behind them. The cannonade became gene- 
ral about ten o’clock, and continued with little 
intermission till sunset, for wo found it almost 
impossible to advance upon the enemy, as the 
cannon could not bo brought, without much 
time and labour, over the broken ground in 
front. The enemy retired as we advanced, 
and always found cover in the ditches and 
behind tne banks. They were forced from 
all before sunset, and after standing a short 
time a cannonade on open ground, they fled in 
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great Lurry and confusion towards Gonge- 
veram." 

The English now suffered severely from 
want of provisions. Sir Eyre Coote was in 
continual alarm lest from this cause he should 
lose his whole army. Ryder had so denuded 
the country of provender, cattle, corn, and 
nco, that the English army was reduced to 
the greatest straits. Madras was itself in 
danger of famine ; and Vellore, upon the sup- 
port of which the preservation of the Carnatic 
Btrategetically depended, was nearly in a starv- 
ing state. Coote anxiously hoped for battle, 
as affording him the only prospect of extri- 
cating him from his difficulties. 

The enemy took post at the pass of Shol- 
ingar, on the Vellore road; and on the 27th 
of September the advanced guard of Coote 
approached their pickets. According to Mill, 
Hyder occupied a favourable position, which 
be had skilfully chosen to give battle to the 
English once more ; according to Colonel 
Wilks, the British surprised him, and the chief 
object of Ilyder was to withdraw bis guns in 
safety, to effect which he resolved upon the 
sacrifice of his cavalry as the only alternative. 
Sir Thomas Munro (not Sir Hector), then an 
officer of inferior rank, supposed that Hyder 
hoped by successive charges of cavalry, given 
on different parts of the English line, to break 
it. He accordingly thus gives the main fea- 
tures of the battle: — “He divided his best 
horse into three bodies, and sent them under 
three chosen leaders to attack as many parts 
of our army at the same time. They came 
down at full gallop till they arrived within 
reach of grape, when, being thrown into con- 
fusion, the greater part either halted or fled, 
and those that persevered in advancing, were 
dispersed by a discharge of musketry, except 
a few who thought it safer to push through 
the intervals between the battalions and their 
guns, than to ride back through the cross fire 
of the artillery ; but most of these were killed 
by parties in the rear. This attack enabled 
Hyder to save his guns. Except the escort 
with the artillery, every man in the Mysorean 
army shifted for himself. The loss of the 
enemy was estimated at five thousand, that 
of the English fell short of a hundred.** 

General Coote was unable to follow up his 
victory. His chief object was to find supplies. 
I le obtained a large quantity of rice, sufficient 
to afford a supply to his army, and to pro- 
vision Vellore, so as to enable it, for a short 
time, at all events, to maintain itself. 

After the conquest of Myhio, the Madras 
portion of the army employed against that place 
was quartered at Tellicherry, but in May 
it was ordered to join the army on active 
service in the Carnatic, and -its place was sup- 


plied by Bombay troops, under the command 
of Major Abingdon. One of Hyder’s best 
generals, aided by the Nairs, besieged the 
place. The major in vain sent to the Bom- 
bay presidency for provisions, money, and 
men ; and he was at last ordered to give it 
up. He refused to do so, and so effectually 
remonstrated upon the impolicy and disgrace 
of such a step, as well as upon the cruel- 
ties to which the garrison would be subjected, 
that he received counter orders, and reinforce- 
ments w^ere sent to him. The major was an 
officer of great enterprise and courage : ho 
immediately determined upon a sortie with 
his whole force. So well were his plans 
laid, that he surprised the enemy’s outposts, 
stormed and captured them, and at dawn 
drove them in panic from their camp. He 
gave them no chance of re-collecting, so sud- 
den was the attack, that they were scattered 
in every direction, like the fragments of an 
exploded shell. Abingdon reinstated the 
native chiefs whom Hyder’s lieutenant had 
deposed, and deposed those whom he had 
appointed ; end then, by forced marches, ad- 
vanced upon Calicut. The place w'as pre- 
jiared for a powerful resistance ; but by ac- 
cident, the day after Abingdon’s arrival, the 
chief powder magazino exploded, spreading 
destruction throughout the garrison, and 
opening a practicable breach in the walls, 
which Abingdon instantly prepared to storm. 
The terrified enemy surrendered at discretion. 

The English were so hampered by want 
of money and provisions, that they could 
not accomplish anything against the enemy 
during the autumn of 1781. Coote was 
therefore obliged to withdraw his army to 
cantonments in the month of November, 
fixing his head -quarters in the immediate 
vicinity of Madras. 

Lord Macartney had now arrived as go- 
vernor of Madras ; and whatever his abilities, 
they were lost to the cause by his ambition 
to oppose Hastings in everything, and make 
his government virtually independent of the 
governor-general and the supreme council. 
Mill thus describes the spirit with which his 
lordship entered upon his government, his 
general objects, and the projects which imme- 
diately engaged his attention : — “ He landed at 
Madras on the 22nd of June, 1781, and then 
first obtained intelligence that the country 
was invaded. He came to his office, when 
it undoubtedly was filled with difficulties of 
an extraordinary kind. The presence of a 
new governor, and of a governor of a new 
description, as change itself under pain is 
counted a good, raised in some degree the 
spirits of the i)eople. By advantage of the 
hopes which were thus inspired, he was cn- 
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abled to borrow considerable sums of money. 
Having carried out intelligence of the war 
with the Dutch, and particular instructions to 
make acquisition of such of their settlements as 
were placed within his reach, he was eager to 
signalise his arrival by the performance of 
conquests, which acquired an air of import- 
ance, from the use, as seaports, of which they 
might prove to Uyder or the Freneh. Within 
a week of his arrival, Sadras was summoned, 
and yielded without resistance. Pulicat was 
a place of greater strength, with a corps in 
its neighbourhood of Hyder’s army. The 
garrison of Fort St. George was so extremely 
reduced, as to be ill -prepared to afford a de- 
tachment. But Lord Macartney placed him- 
self at the head of the militia ; and Pulicat, 
on condition of security to private property, 
was induced to surrender. Of the annuncia- 
tion which was usually made to the princes 
of India, on the arrival of a new governor. 
Lord Macartney conceived that advantage 
might be taken, aided by the recent battle of 
Porto Novo, and the expectation of troops 
from Europe, to obtain the attention of Hyder 
to an offer of peace. AYith the concurrence 
of the general and admiral, an overture was 
transmitted, to which the following answer 
was returned, characteristic at once of the coun- 
try and the man : — * The governors and sirdars 
who enter into treaties, after one or two years, 
return to Europe, and their acts and deeds 
become of no effect; and fresh governors and 
sirdars introduce new conversations. Prior to 
your coming, wdicn the governor and council of 
Madras had departed from their treaty of alli- 
ance and friendship, I sent iny vakeel to con- 
fer with them, and to ask the reason for such 
a breach of faith ; the answer given was, that 
they who made these conditions w’cro gone to 
Europe. You write that you have come with 
the sanction of the king and cpmpany to settle 
all matters ; which gives me great happiness. 
You, sir, are a man of wisdom, and compre- 
hend all things. Whatever you may judge 
proper and best, that you will do. You men- 
tion that troops have arrived, and arc daily 
arriving, from Europe : of this I have not a 
doubt. I depend upon the favour of God for 
my succours.* Nor was it with Hyder alone, 
that the new governor interposed his good 
offices for the attainment of peace. A letter 
signed by him, by Sir Edward Hughes, and 
Sir Eyre Coote, the commanders of the sea 
and land forces, and by Mr. Maepherson, a 
member of the supreme council, was addressed 
to the Mahrattas, in which they offered them- 
selves as guarantees of any treaty of peace 
which might be contracted between them and 
the' governor-general and council of Bengal : 
and declared their willingness to accede to 


the restoration of Gujerat, Salsette, and Bas- 
sein.*’ 

Lord Macartney followed up these proceed- 
ings by other active measures, which do not 
fall within the province of this chapter to re- 
late. The governor and council of Bengal, 
believing that the Nabob of the Carnatic had 
the means of aiding the council in the war 
with Hyder, and yet withheld them, intimated 
that, as his highness’s territory was then over- 
run by a powerful enemy, his authority was 
virtually gone, and that it^might be necessary 
for the supremo council to collect and apply the 
entire revenues of the state in the military 
operations necessary to expel the foe. They 
were, however, unwilling to resort to that ex- 
treme measure, and expressed a willingness 
to accept of several lacs of pagodas as a tem- 
porary sup])ly. The nabob would not, and 
Mill maintains that he could not, grant this 
sum. He, moreover, pleaded that limitations 
had been set by the supreme council upon 
his liability to contribute money. It was soon 
discovered by the IMadras council that the 
nabob had secretly negotiated with Hastings, 
and had entered into arrangements with him, 
of which Lord IMacartney and the Madras 
council heartily disapproved. Thus the council 
of Madras "was not only at w’ar with Mysore, 
but was set at defiance by its ally, the nabob 
— was overruled by the supreme council in 
matters which involved both councils in dis- 
putes, and, to complete the picture of confusion, 
the members of council were divided amongst 
themselves. To all these disorders another 
was soon nddctl : the commander -in-chief of 
the army and the president became irrecon- 
cilcably at variance. The general had in- 
dependent authority, which ho was proud to 
exercise, and was testy if the slightest remon- 
strance was expressed by the council. Ho 
would take offence even at the most polite re- 
quest. The council, in consequence of the 
independent authority of the general, had no 
control over the military expenditure, and 
this, in tlie eyes of the natives, brought the 
council into contempt. Rich natives refused 
to make loans, although, in former periods of 
trouble, they w^ere prompt to do so, feeling 
content with government security and a mo- 
derate interest. 

The claims of the creditors of the nabob 
introduced a fresh source of trouble. When 
they — Europeans and natives — found that the 
Bengal government insisted upon an assign- 
ment of the nabob’s revenues, they naturally 
urged that the private debts of his highness 
should first be satisfied, or that the govern- 
ment should secure their payment out of the 
revenues of the Carnatic. Both the councils 
of Bengal and Madras, timid of the effects of 
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Biich a measure on the court of directors at 
home, were reluctant to make such an under- 
taking, yet felt the difficulty of seizing upon 
his revenues, and neither liquidating his debts 
nor leaving himself the means of even paying 
the interest. Upon the settlement of the 
financial questiona connected with the nabob, 
which afterwards created so much discussion 
in England, Mill observes as folio w’s : — “ On 
the point, however, of the assignment, the 
situation of affairs, and the sanction of the 
Bengal government, appeared to the president 
and council sufficient authority for urging the 
nabob forcibly to concur with their views. 
With mueh negotiation it was at last arranged — 
that the revenues of all the dominions of the 
nabob should be transferred to the company 
for a period of five years at least ; that of the 
proceeds one -sixth part should be reserved 
for the private expenses of himself and his 
family, the remainder being placed to his ac- 
count; that the collectors should all be Ap- 
pointed by the president ; and that the nabob 
should not interfere. By this deed, which 
boro date the 2nd of December, 1781, the in- 
conveniences of a double government, which 
by its very nature engendered discordance, 
negligence, rapacity, and profusion, were so 
far got rid of; fhough yet the misery and 
weakness to which they had contributed could 
not immediately be removed.” 

Upon this paragraph Dr. Wilson thus com- 
ments : — This is evidently the main object 
of the agreement projected, not executed, 
with the nabob, by the government of Bengal. 
In the reply of Hastings to the objections of 
tlio government of Madras, he first apologises 
for the interference by the character of Lord 
Macartney’s predecessors. ‘Your lordship/ 
he says, ‘will not ask why wo thought our 
intervention on this occasion necessary, and 
why we did not rather refer the accommoda- 
tion to the presidency of Fort St. George, 
which was the regular instrument of the com- 
pany's participation in the government of the 
Carnatic ; but I will suppose the question. I 
might properly answer it by another. Why 
did the company withdraw their confidence 
from the same ministry, to bestow it on your 
lordship?’ He also declares that had ho 
known of Lord Macartney's nomination, he 
should have referred the nabob to his govern- 
ment. He urges the enforcement of the 
agreement as being the act of the government 
of Bengal, and having been done by them; 
but he lays stress only on the 8th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th articles ; the two first insisting upon 
the assignment of the revenues of the Carnatic 
and Tanjore, and their application to* the pur- 
poses of the war ; and the two last proposing 
the consolidation of the nabob’s debts, and 


arrangement with the creditors. The whole 
matter was, however, left finally to the decision 
of the Madras presidency.” 

Such was the condition of affairs, in prospect 
of A campaign against Hyder, in 1782. The 
army had a short repose in cantonments. 
Before the monsoon had spent its strength, 
the fall of Chittore was made known at 
kladras; and it was declared, by messages 
sent from Vellore, that that place could not 
hold out beyond the 11th of January. It 
was absolutely necessary, at all costs, to save 
Vellore. General Coote, whatever his ex- 
cellent qualities in the field of battle, was a 
bad purveyor, and his system of transport 
was cumbrous, burthensomc, and defective. 
No other officer could, so encumbered, effect 
such rapid marches ; but he required such an 
amount of baggage, and, consequently, car- 
riage with his army, as to entail vast charges 
upon the treasury, and to defy all resources 
of commissary arrangement. The general 
had no idea of economy in any direction ; but 
in the matters of cattle, carriages, servants, 
and material, his extravagance was beyond all 
bounds. The exorbitant demands for equip- 
ment and conveyance were the principal 
source of difficulty and alarm. “ To carry the 
necessaries of thirty-five days for twelve or 
fourteen thousand fighting men, the estimate 
of the quarter-master was 35,000 bullocks. 
Not to speak of the money wanted for the 
purpose, so great a number could not be pro- 
cured ; nor was it easy to conceive how pro- 
tection could be afforded from Hyder's force, 
to a lino of so many miles as the march of 
thirty- five thousand bullocks would of neces- 
sity form. The number of bullocks now in 
store was eight thousand. 'VVirh these and 
three thousand coolies, or porters, whom ho 
could press, it appeared to the president that 
the army might convey what was absolutely 
necessary. The urgency of the case made 
the general waive his usual objections.”* 

Coote at once proceeded to the relief of 
Vellore, on the 2hd of January, 1782. The 
events which followed, in the task which ho 
proposed to himself, displayed his genius as a 
strategist, and the courage and perseverance 
which characterised the gallant veteran. Ho 
was ill when ho joined the army ; old age had 
alread}’’ laid its burthens on his head, and he 
was exhausted by the fatigues which ho had 
undergone. To all these causes of depression 
was added the anxiety resulting from the im- 
poverished resources of the government, and 
his perpetual differences with Lord Macartney 
and the council. Notwithstanding, he dis- 
played an energy which he had never pre- 
viously surpassed, and an indomitable deter- 
* Mill, vol. iv. book v. chap. v. 
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mination to accomplish the undertaking upon 
which he set out, which neither illness, enemies, 
nor difficulties of any kind could conquer. 
His proceedings in this expedition, and the 
fortunes which bcfel him, have been related 
with admirable brevity and correctness in the 
following passage: — “Though with broken 
health, ho joined the army on the 2nd of 
January ; but on the 6th he suffered a violent 
apoplectic attack, and the army halted at Tri- 
passore. On the following day, he was so far 
revived as to insist upon accompanying the 
army, which ho ordered to march. They were 
within sight of Vellore on the 10th, and 
dragging their guns through a morass, which 
Hyder had suddenly formed by letting out 
the waters of a tank, when his army was seen 
advancing on the rear. Before the enemy 
arrived, the English had crossed the morass ; 
when Hyder contented himself with a distant 
cannonade, and next day the supply was con- 
ducted safely to Vellore. As the army was 
returning, Hyder, on the 13th, again presented 
himself on the opposite side of the morass, 
but withdrew after a distant cannonade. On 
the evening of the 16th, the enemy’s camp 
was seen at a distance ; and a variety of move- 
ments took place on both sides on the following 
day : after mutual challenges, however, and a 
discharge of artillery, the contenders sepa- 
rated, and the English pursued their march 
to the Mount.“^ 

While Coote was executing his gallant 
task at Vellore, a detachment of reinforce- 
ments, which arrived under General Meadows, 
landed at Calicut. This body of troops was 
under the command of Colonel Humberstone. 
The troops under Major Abingdon, with that 
officer himself, were now ranged under the 
colonel, who at once marched against a 
detachment of Hyder’s army. The dispro- 
portion of numbers was such as to compel 
Humberstone to make a speedy retreat, after 
losing two-thirds of his men. Coote hearing 
of this disaster, sent Colonel Macleod to take 
the command, which he had scarcely done 
when Tippoo Sultan made a night attack 
which the colonel repulsed with much skill 
* Mill, vol. iv. book v. chap. v. 


and spirit. Admiral Sir Edward Hughes co- 
operated with the colonel. A variety of skil- 
ful movements took place on both sides, when 
suddenly Tippoo withdrew his army. This 
arose from tidings having reached him of 
Hyder Ali’s death. Upon this event, Edward 
Thornton observes : — “ He closed his ruffian 
life at an age not falling short by many years 
of that of Aurungzebe. To avert confusion, 
it was important to conceal his death until 
his successor was on the spot to maintain his 
claim. The body was accordingly deposited 
in a chest filled with aromatics, and sent from 
the camp under an escort in a manner similar 
to that in which valuable plunder was con- 
veyed. All the business of the state went on 
as usual, and inquirers after the health of the 
chief were answered, that though extremely 
weak, he was in a state of slow but progres- 
sive amendment. Of the few persons entrusted 
with the secret, one only, named Mohammed 
Amcen, proved faithless. This person, who 
commanded four thousand horse, formed a 
project, with some others, to take off by as- 
sassination those who provisionally adminis- 
tered the government, and to assume their 
power in the name of Hyder Ali’s second son, 
a young man of weak intellect, in whose hands 
empire would have been but an empty name. 
The plot was detected, the conspirators seized 
and sent off in irons ; the belief that Hyder 
All still lived being encouraged by these acts 
being represented as the consequences of his 
personal orders. The army marched in the 
direction of Tippoo Sultan’s advance, and the 
palanquin of Hyder Ali occupied its accus- 
tomed place, care being taken to restrain too 
close approach, lest the repose of the royal 
patient should be disturbed and his recovery 
impeded by noise or interruption. At length 
the illusion was dispelled by the arrival of 
Hyder All’s successor, who assumed the so- 
vereignty which awaited him with an extra- 
ordinary affectation of humility and grief.’’ 

It was on the 7th of December, 1782, that 
Ilyder expired. On the 2nd of January, 
1783, his son, Tippoo, privately entered the 
capital, and was at once recognised as sove- 
reign- of IMysore. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

TUB WAR WITH TIPPOO SAHIB — WITHDRAWAL FROM THE CARNATIC— CONQUESTS IN 
WESTERN INDIA— SIEGES OF MANGALORE AND ONORB— VICTORIES OF COLONEL 
FULLARTON AND GENERAL STUART— DEFEAT OF BUSSY AND THE FRENCH — PEACE 
WITH FRANCE-PEACB WITH TIPPOO. 

The death of Ilyder Ali afforded the British powers of his predecessor, but undertook him- 
a good opportunity for military enterprise, self to direct military affairs, leaving to the 
which was lost chiefly through the supine- generars discretion the modus operandu 
ness or ignorance of General Stuart. That The first plan of Macartney was one in which 
officer succeeded Coote, whose health com- Stuart fully concurred, — the destruction of 
pelled him to retire for repose to the more the forts of Carangoly and Wandiwash. 
peaceful and secure capital of Calcutia. He Sir Eyre Coote having speedily recoiwed 
liad been, like Clive, the idol of the soldiery ; his health in Bengal, was requested by Has- 
his departure at such a crisis was unfortu- tings to return to Madras, which the daring 
nate for the interests of the army and the old soldier was most ready to do. On the 
company. His age, and the infirmities attend- passage by sea, the vessel in which he sailed 
ing upon ago, rendered such a course impe- was pursued for two days and nights by a 
rative. Probably no commander at his time French line-of-battlc ship. Coote was so 
of life, and under such severe and repeated excited that he remained on deck during the 
visitations of illness, over bore up so well, or so whole of this time. The anxiety, fatigue, 
pertinaciously persisted in the discharge of and exposure to climate brought on a renewal 
such onerous military duties. General Stuart of his disorders, and he merely arrived in 
was not a man of equal purpose, although Madras to die. This event was most dis- 
capable of an obstinacy ruinous to his army piriting to the English army, especially to 
and his government. This general refused to the sepoys, who lamented his death in a 
move his troops on the death of Hydcr. He manner that proved their strong attachment 
even refused to believe that event, or as was to him. This circumstance ^ left General 
suspected, pretended not to believe it, for Stuart and Lord Macartney in full oppor- 
when at last it was impossible to affect tunity to mismanage a struggle, for partici- 
incredulity, ho refused to march because his pation in which nature had not endowed them, 
army was badly provided with material, and In the meantime, Tippoo Sahib used every 
because he believed it incompetent to face exertion to strengthen his army. lie was 
the enemy. joined by a French force late in the year 

Meanwhile, Tippoo Sultan placed himself 1782. This reinforcement consisted of nine 
at the head of his army, which, after all his hundred Europeans, two hundred and fifty 
conflicts and losses, possessed a numerical Gaffres and topasses, and two thousand 
strength ccjual to that which it presented to sepoys. At the commencement of 1783, the 
Hydcr Ali, when he led it forth from Seringa- whole British force in the Carnatic was not 
patam for the invasion of the Carnatic. The twelve thousand sepoys and topasses, and not 
treasure left by Hyder exceeded three mil- more than three thousand Europeans, if quite 
lions sterling, besides great store of jewels, so many. 

and the magazines and arsenals of Mysore General Stuart, after blowing up the for- 
were filled with provisions and appurtenances tifications of Wandiwash and Carangoly, and 
of war. The power of Tippoo Sultan was having withdrawn the garrisons, felt himself 
truly formidable, and he proceeded to make strong enough to offer battle, which he did 
a formidable use of it. General Stuart on the 13th of February ; but the cncni}^ 
could not bo induced to march until Hyder awed by the appearance of his army, retired 
Ali bad been two months dead, and Tippoo with precipitation and some confusion, 1“® 
had more than a month to mature his plans, English followed up their success, and the 
and stimulate the enthusiasm of his soldiery, retreat of the enemy became almost a panic, 
which ho did by every possible means. Soon after the general received intelligence 
General .Stuart made one movement pre- that Tippoo was retiring from the Carnatic, 
vious to that time, which was for the purpose Arcot was evacuated by the ?. 

of bringing provisions to the depot of Tre- sides of the fort blown up. 1 he object of 
passore, situated at no great distance from the Tippoo’s withdrawal from the Carnatic wafc 
cantonments. Lord Macartney would not not fear of General Stuart. He had heard 
allow the general to assume the extraordinary of the enterprise and success of the Bombay 
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troops under Major Abingdon, Colonel Hum- 
berstonc, and afterwards General Mathews; 
and, alarmed at the perils to which his do- 
minions were exposed in that direction, he 
determined to concentrate his strength there. 
Stuart was bewildered by this movement, 
and, after some marching without any defi- 
nite object, he returned to the Mount. 

The proceedings which took place on the 
western side of the peninsula, while General 
Stuart remained inactive, were interest- 
ing and eventful. General Mathews was 
ordered by the Bombay council to push for- 
ward with energy against the important city 
and fortress of Bednore. This command he 
executed with an impetuosit3^ the force and 
audacity of which carried all before it. 
He ascended some of the steepest of the 
ghauts, where the enemy never for a moment 
supposed that the British would venture. 
He literally stormed some of the most for- 
midable passes at the point of the bayonet, 
and with a rash and daring valour threw his 
force against vastly superior bodies of the 
enemy, astounding them by the rapidity and 
fearlessness of his attacks. Finally, he laid 
siege to Bednore, which surrendered without 
a blow. This city was reputed to be rich, and 
a large amount of treasure was supposed by 
the troops to have been seized by General 
Mathews, and applied to his own use. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in commenting upon the re- 
marks of Mill, as to the disappointment 
in the army upon the reports of General 
Mathews appropriating money wliicli they 
expected to be prize, and upon the remarks 
of Mill upon the sudden surrender of Bednore, 
thus wrote : — ** As far as they originated with 
the disappointment of the army, they were 
unfounded. No such amount of treasure 
could have been collected in Bednore. The 
circumstances of the surrender of that place 
to the English, which General Mathews 
thought little less than providential, consider- 
ing the defective state of his equipments, 
have been fully explained by Colonel Wilks, 
from original documents. Bednore was yielded 
without resistance, from the treason of the 
governor, Ayaz (Hyat) Khan, one of Hyder’s 
military pupils or slaves, wdio had always 
been in disfavour with Tippoo, who appre- 
hended disgrace or death upon that prince’s 
accession; and who had intercepted orders 
for his destruction. He therefore at once 
ceded the province and capital to the Eng- 
lish, and upon its investment by Tippoo, made 
his escape to Bombay. He probably stipu- 
lated for the preservation of what treasure 
there was in the fort, and he claimed com- 
pensation for what was lost, when the place 
was recaptured. His claim was but 1,40,000 


pagodas, and the accounts of the finance minis • 
ter of Mysore state the embezzlement to have 
been upwards of one lac, not eighty-one, ns 
particularized in the text. As usual, therefore, 
the English were deceived by their own unrea- 
sonable expectations, and as the negotiation 
between Ayaz and the general was kept a pro- 
found secret, — indeed Colonel Wilks supposes 
it possible that General Mathews himself was 
not aware of the motives of the governor, 
which is by no means probable, — they were 
at a loss to understand why they were de- 
prived of even so much of their booty as was 
to bo divided. The conduct of the general 
after the occupation of Bednore, when the 
withdrawal of the positive orders of the 
Bombay government left him free to fall back 
on the coast, exhibits as great a want of mili- 
tary judgment, as his disputes with his offi- 
cers manifested irritability of temper. Colonel 
Wilks has given a very copious and inte- 
resting account of the whole of this calamitous 
transaction, vol. ii. 448, ct seq." 

Notwithstanding the fortunate issue of the 
campaign, the strictures made upon the sub- 
sequent generalship of JMathews by Colonel 
Wilks and Dr. Wilson were as just as severe. 
His capacity appeared to consist in sudden 
dash, in comprehending at once in the midst 
of action the boldest measure practicable, and, 
in defiance of all danger, executing it. 

After the surrender of Bednore, nearly all 
the forts and cities of the province surrendered. 
A few held out, and one of these offered a 
protracted, obstinate, and dishonourable resist- 
ance. The town and fort of Anaporc fired twice 
upon flags of truce ; and when, after all, sur- 
render w^as offered, and a party was sent to 
take possession, it was attacked at disadvan- 
tage in a mode which justified any retaliation 
afterwards. The English commander ordered 
all men found in arms when Anapore and 
Onore were stormed to be put to the sword. 
The order was to some extent carried out, and 
a terrible slaughter resulted. 

After these victories, contentions the most 
fierce and disgraceful took place among the 
superior officers of the English army. Mac- 
leod, Humberstone, and SShaw proceeded to 
Bombay, and complained of General Mathews 
to the council. He was superseded, and the 
command given to Colonel Macleod, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. Macleod was a 
rash man, with less ability for command than 
Mathews. He had scarcely received his new 
commission, when he disclosed his want of 
prudence. Mill thus relates the circumstance 
and its consequences: — “Colonel Macleod, 
now brigadier -general and commander-in- 
ebief, returning to the army with the two 
other officers, in the Ranger snow, fell in with 
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a Mahratta fleet of five vessels off Geriali, on was found a large sum both in money and 
the 7th of April. This fleet was not, it aiJ- jewels, considered always in that country 
pears, apprized of the peace ; and Macleod, public property. Upon this discovery lie 
lull of impatience, temerity, and presumption, considered himself absolved from all that he 
instead of attempting an explanation, or sub- had stipulated ; the prisoners were thrown 
liiitting to be detained at Geriah for a few into irons, and committed to the most rigorous 
days, gave orders to T’esist. The was durance in the different fortresses of My- 

taken, after almost every man in the ship sore.”* 

was either killed or wounded. IMajor Shaw To the south, the skill and vigour of a civil 
was killed, and klacleod and llumbcrstonc servant of the company, named Sullivan, in 
wounded ; the latter mortally. He died in a connection with Colonels P^ullarton and Lang, 
lew days at Geriah, in the twenty -eighth year secured great advantages. Caroor and Din- 
of his age, and was lamented as aii officer of digul, Palgaut and Coimbatore were captured, 
the most exalted promise ; a man, who nou- Fullarton was so successful, that towards the 


risked his spirit with the contemplation of 
ancient heroes, and devoted his hours to the 
study of the most abstruse sciences connected 
with his profession." 

The English army was distributed in the 
conquered provinces without any regard to 
military science. Tippoo Sahib, well informed 
of all that had taken place, and having brought 
his powerful army across from the Carnatic, 
now entered upon the theatre of British tri- 
umph and folly. IVIathews still remained in 
command, in consequence of the misfortune 
which had befallen Macleod. lie was not 
prepared for an invasion of his newly -acquired 
conquests by Tippoo Sultan in person. lie 
believed that his highness was in the Carnatic, 
contesting for its mastery with General Stuart. 
Mr. Murray thus describes the inroad of Tippoo 
and the conduct of Mathews : — “Tippoo was 
greatly annoyed on learning the fall of this im- 
portant place ( Bednore I, and the near advance 
of the enemy towards his capital. Mathews 
was soon informed that successive corps w^ere 
throwing themselves on his rear, and sur- 
rounding him with a force against which he 
would be unable to cope. Ho had by this 
time obtained permission from the Bombay 
government to act according to his own dis- 
cretion ; but he was now so elated by his easy 
victory, that he placed blind confidence in 
fortune, and even, according to certain state- 
ments, believed himself aided by some super- 
natural power. Thus, reposing in full security, 
lie allowed his communications with the sea 
to be intercepted, while his troops were sur- 
rounded by Tippoo’s whole force, aided by 
the science of Cossigny, a French engineer. 
The garrison were driven into the citadel, 
and, after a brave defence, were reduced to 
the necessity of capitulating, though on fa- 
vourable terms, receiving a promise that they 
should be safely conducted to the coast. 
When the Indian prince obtained admission 
into Bednore, he proceeded to the treasury ; 
but, to his rage and dismay, found it empty. 
Orders were then given to search the persons 
of the English officers, on which unhappily 
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end of the war he thought of marching against 
Seringapatam, and was preparing to carry 
that project out when peace was proclaimed. 
While these events were going on in the west 
of the peninsula, Stuart remained unwilling to 
undertake anything in the east. The impor- 
tunities of Lord Macartney, and the irritation 
of his own officers, had at last some effect, and 
in June he began a march which was intended 
to support the efforts of the forces in Bombay. 
While Stuart was doing nothing, M. Bussy, 
who had before distinguished himself so much 
during the war in the Carnatic between the 
English and French, arrived from the Isle of 
France with large reinforcements. By the 
13th of June, Stuart took post to the south 
of Cuddnlore ; Bussy, confronting him, occu- 
pied strong intrenchments defended by for- 
midable redoubts. The English attacked him, 
stormed a portion of the French works, and 
captured a number of guns. Stuart, who had 
proved so incompetent in the general and 
comprehensive movements of a campaign, 
showed himself a master of his profession on 
the actual field of combat. This circumstance 
confirmed the belief entertained in Madras, 
that the inactivity of Stuart had arisen from 
jealousy and dislike of Lord Macartney, and 
the refusal of that governor to allow the ge- 
neral the extraordinary powers which had 
been held by Sir Eyre Coote. However this 
may have been, the general battled bravely 
and wisely with Bussy and his French army 
at Cuddalore. 

While the English were storming the 
French lines, the fleet of Admiral Suffrein 
appeared, and after the battle took on board 
twelve hundred of Bussy’s troops. Soon after 
the English fleet encountered Suffrein; a long 
engagement ensued, issuing in a drawn battle, 
a very common case in those days when the 
fleets of England and Franco met off those 
coasts. Sir Edward Hughes, who coinmanded 
the English navy, endeavoured to bring Suf- 
frein to action again on the following day, but 

♦ Ilstory of British Lidia, By Hugh Murray, Esq., 
F.II.S.JC., p. 3?9. 
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that admiral sacccssfully evaded these efforts. 
Sir Edward then bore away for Madras roads ; 
Suffrein, expecting such a course, cruised 
about until opportunity was afforded of re- 
landing the 1200 men he had received, and 
with them he also landed 2400 more. 

Bussy was now strong, and, selecting the 
most efficient portion of his troops, he made a 
well -planned and desperate sortie against the 
English lines.' The fight raged long and 
fiercely, but never for a moment did the Eng- 
lish give way on a single point. Stuart main - 
tained his position everywhere unfalteringly, 
and repulsed the French so decisivelj'^, that 
the flower of their troops were left dead before 
the English trenches. Certain Hanoverian 
troops in the English service distinguished 
themselves on the occasion by coolness and 
discipline, which effectually supported the 
more forward and fiery valour of the British, 
and gave confidence to the passive perform- 
ance of duty by the sepoys. Colonel Wilks 
relates an interesting anecdote connected with 
this battle, in -which the Hanoverian com- 
mander had an honourable part : — “ Among 
the wounded prisoners was a young French 
sergeant, who so particularly attracted the 
notice of Colonel ^'angenheim, commandant 
of the Hanoverian troops in the English ser- 
vice, by his interesting appearance and man- 
ners, that he ordered the young man to be 
conveyed to his own tents, where he was 
treated with attention and kindness until his 
recovery and release. Many years after- 
wards, when the IVench army, under Berna- 
dottc, entered Hanover, General Wangen- 
heim, among others, attended the levee of the 
conqueror. ‘You have served a great deal,’ 
said Bernadotte, on his being presented, ‘ and, 
as I understand, in India.’ * I have served 
there.’ ‘ At Cuddalore ? * ‘I was there.* 
‘Have you any recollection of a wounded 
sergeant whom you took under your protec- 
tion in the course of that service ?’ The cir- 
cumstance was not immediately present to the 
general’s mind; but, on recollection, he re- 
sumed : ‘ I do, indeed, remember the circum- 
stance, and a very fine young man he was. 
I have entirely lost sight of him ever since ; 
but it would give me pleasure to hear of his 
welfare.’ * That young sergeant,’ said Berna- 
dotte, ‘was the person who has now the honour 
to address you, who is happy in this public 
opportunity of acknowleding the obligation, 
and will omit no means within his power of 
testifying his gratitude to General Wangen- 
heim.' The sergeant had become one of the 
most distinguished of the generals of France : 
it is almost unnecessary to remind the reader 
that he subsequently attained the exercise of | 
sovereign power, in Sweden.” I 


Bussy had suffered so much in his sortie for 
the relief of Cuddalore that he was in no con- 
dition to make further efforts, and Stuart 
would in all probability have destroyedj^his 
army, or compelled it to surrender, had not 
intelligence been received by both comman- 
ders of peace in Europe. Previous to the 
cessation of hostilities between the English 
and French, Tippoo Sahib continued his con- 
quering career in the west. It is probable 
he would have overrun all Western India, so 
incompetent were the council of Bombay, and 
the commanders-in-chief appointed by them, 
had not the skill and bravery of some inferior 
officers, in charge of fortified positions, resisted 
his progress. This was the case on the coast 
of Malabar, where several British forts held 
out, but the most glorious and obstinate re- 
sistance he encountered was at Mangalore 
and Onorc. Two British officers of compara- 
tively humble rank, so directed the defence of 
those cities that Tippoo and his lieutenants 
were baffled and hindered in their general 
measures. Finding it impossible to conquer 
British valour, when directed by competent 
command, whether in the field or the breach, 
Tippoo directed the investment of all places 
having English garrisons, and the cutting off 
of all supplies, so as to compel the garrisons 
to surrender from famine. The numerous 
army of the Mysoreans rendered this strategy 
safe and expedient. 

Soon after Bednore surrendered so igno- 
miniously to Tippoo, he laid siege to Manga- 
lore and Onore. The garrison of the former 
was commanded by a brave and skilful officer 
named Campbell ; that of the latter by Tor- 
riano, whose courage and skill had seldom 
been surpassed even in the annals of British 
warfare. During the period which elapsed from 
the time Tippoo laid siege to Mangalore to 
the arrival of the news from Europe which 
stopped hostilities at Cuddalore between Stuart 
and Bussy, the garrison of Mangalore behaved 
with the greatest intrepidity, Campbell ani- 
mating the troops by his -wisdom and conduct. 
At that juncture the garrison was full of 
hope, although surrounded by vast numbers 
of the enemy. Tippoo himself by his pre- 
sence encouraged the besiegers in every way 
he could devise ; but in vain. When the intelli- 
gence of peace arrived, it was announced to Tip- 
poo, and an armistice proposed, as one of the 
articles of the treaty enjoined that the native 
powers should have four months given to 
them to adjust differences and fall in with the 
treaty of concord between the two great Eu- 
ropean powers. Tippoo was in a situation to 
refuse any overtures for peace, had not the 
French in his service immediately prepared 
for departure on the reception of commands 
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from Bussy to do bo. Tippoo stormed and 
raved with passion, and even threatened per- 
sonal indignity to the French ; but as they 
firmly refused co-operation, he was obliged to 
allow them to depart. Fearing that both 
French and English would unite against him, 
if he refused the four months' armistice, he 
reluctantly consented. The armistice ex- 
tended also to Onore and the forts of Malabar. 
According to the terms of the armistice Man- 
galore, and the other places in the hands of 
the British, were to be periodically supplied 
with provisions. Tippoo considered that no 
faith was to be kept ^dtli tlie English, who 
had so basely betrayed and broken faith with 
his father. It is not probable that, under 
any circumstances, Tippoo would have ob- 
served any treaty or armistice longer than 
superior force constrained. At all events, in 
this instance he resolved to render the armis- 
tice virtually inoperative. He did all in his 
power to prevent it. His lieutenants at Onore 
and the other forts were instructed to pursue 
the same tactics. Works of offence against 
all these places w*ere carried on, while the 
English conscientiously, in this and every other 
particular, observed the agreement into which 
they had entered. The gallant officer in 
command at Mangalore besought relief from 
Bombay; but the incompetent council did 
nothing for his relief. It was in vain ho pro- 
tested that the sufferings of his troops passed 
human endurance ; the council still remained 
inactive. There were means which might 
have been used for his relief, but the council 
subsequently justified itself for neglecting 
them, by alleging that they could not send aid 
in face of the agreement of the armistice. 
This plea was obviously a mere cover for 
their supineness, because it was plain they 
could not be bound by an armistice which 
was broken by the power with which it was 
made. Even when the four months of the 
armistice expired, nothing was performed by 
the authorities of Bombay to relieve the en- 
during and noble garrison. It is remarkable 
that, in the history of British power in India, 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the civil servants of the company ge- 
nerally, and the most favoured admirals and 
generals, were utterly incompetent to meet 
the duties and emergencies of their position. 
A miserable mediocrity characterized the vast 
majority of those who should have been se- 
lected to^ occupy the posts they held by the 
tests of high intelligence and practical ability. 
England always found some few men like 
Olive, Hastings, Coote, &o., in hei\ moments 
of peril ; and Campbell at Mangalore was a 
man of the class who, in spite of the medio- 
crities, gained England her renown. 


The history of his achievements, and those 
of his brave soldiers, with the result of theii 
devotion under circumstances of shameful 
neglect, has been given by Mill in summary, 
but yet in terms sufficiently comprehensive 
and complete for the purpose of a full know- 
ledge of the facts : — “ At last a cessation of 
hostilities, including the garrisons of Onore 
and Curwar, was concluded on the 2nd of 
August. Of this agreement one important 
condition was, that the English garrison 
should, three times a week, be furnished with 
a plentiful market of provisions, at the rate of 
Tippoo’s camp. This was evaded, and prices 
were daily in such a manner increased, that a 
fowl was sold at eight, and even twelve ru- 
pees ; and other things in a like proportion. 
At last the market was wholly cut off ; and 
horse-flesh, frogs, snakes, ravenous birds, 
kites, rats, and mice, were greedily con- 
sumed. Even jackals, devouring the bodies 
of the dead, were eagerly shot at for food! 
The garrison had suifered these evils with 
uncommon perseverance, when a squadron 
appeared on the 22nd of November, with a 
considerable army under General Macleod. 
Instead of landing, the general, by means of 
his secretary, carried on a tedious negotiation 
with Tippoo; and having stipulated that pro- 
visions for one month should be admitted into 
the fortress, set sail with the reinforcement, 
on the 1st of December. Even this supply 
was drawn from damaged stores bought of a 
navy agent, and of the beef and j^ork not one 
in twenty pieces could be eaten, even by the 
doge. Another visit, with a similar result, 
was made by General Macleod, on the Slat 
of December. The desertion of the sepoys, 
and the mutiny of the Europeans, were now 
daily apprehended ; two -thirds of the garrison 
were sick, and the rest. had scarcely strength 
to sustain their arms; the deaths amounted 
to twelve or fifteen every day ; and at last, 
having endured these calamities till the 23rd 
of January, ilie gallant Campbell, by whom 
the garrison had been so nobly commanded, 
offered, on honourable terms, to withdraw the 
troops. The sultan was too eager to put an 
end to a siege, which, by desertion and death, 
had cost him nearly half his army, to brave 
the constancy of so firm a foe; and they 
marched to Tellicherry, with arms, accoutre- 
ments, and honours of w’ar.” 

The defence of Onore was, if possible, still 
more intrepid, and was more fortunate, if for- 
tune be a term to apply to what came to pass 
in the result of the extraordinary wisdom^ 
perseverance, and heroism of Captain Tor- 
riano. The character of this hero may be 
iUustrated by a few preliminary facts con- 
nected with his relation to Onore during the 
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war. When General Mathews commenced 
his operations in Malabar, while yet Hyder 
lived, and his army ravaged the Carnatic, 
Torriano was ordered by the general to attack 
Onorc, tlieii garrisoned by the troops of My- 
sore. He laid siege to it, and, although it was 
defended by a powerful garrison, furnished 
with all the appurtenances of war, he was in 
six days in a condition to make the assault. 
'I'his he did with so much skill, that the place 
was captured with little loss of life on either 
side. The victor was as humane as he was 
brave ; he set the garrison at liberty, except 
the principal officers, and treated them and 
the sick with the kindest consideration and 
care. This he did while Ilyder was loading 
English officers, his captives, with irons, and 
consigning them to pestiferous and gloomy 
dungeons. Mathews appointed the conqueror 
of Onore its commandant. He soon made it 
a magazine for the English in that part of the 
newly-conquered territory, and he besought 
the council of Bombay, through his general, 
to strengthen the garrison, provide it wdth 
supplies, and furnish such means as he knew 
were available for increasing its defensive 
strength. He foresaw that Hyder or his son 
Tippoo would never allow the English to re- 
tain their conquests without a struggle, and 
would seek to reconquer the shores of Ma- 
labar and the west country, even if obliged to 
sacrifice the Carnatic in the attempt. The 
Bombay council sent no supplies ; very mo- 
derate aid in food and men would have 
enabled Torriano to accomplish his plans ; but 
no notice was taken of his good reasoning or 
his importunity. His masters were conceited, 
arrogant, and vulgar men. 

Soon after Torriano was installed ns com- 
liiandant of Fort Onore, he discovered that 
“ the killadar ” of Hyder had hid his jewels 
during the siege by the English. He restored 
them to the owner, and sent him away free. 
The traders of the place had followed the ex- 
ample of the killadar, and hid their valuable 
effects deep in the recesses of the neighbouring 
jungle. He brought them thence, and restored 
them to their owners. His detractors, envious 
of his fame, and anxious to please the incom- 
petent rulers of Bombay, afterwards endea- 
voured to create an impression that bo had 
possessed himself of the jewels and merchan- 
dise.* The inhabitants who had fled returned, 
many of the natives of the surrounding country 
possessed of property took up their residence 
in the place, anxious to live under the govern- 
ment of one so equitable and generous. 

An island at the mouth of the Onore river, 
called Fortified Island by the English, was 

' * Oriental Memoirs. Bj James Forbes, F.R.S. 4 
Tols., 4to. London, 1818. 


still in the hands of the enemy. Torriano 
laid siege to it, and the garrison capitulated. 
His acts of generosity and justice there also, 
were such as have been already related in 
connection with his occupation of the more 
important fortress. Ho continued to govern 
the city in a manner which obtained the ho- 
nour and respect of troops and people for the 
short time the authority of the English re- 
mained undisputed. But soon, like the ap- 
proach of a thunder-cloud, silent and porten- 
tous, the army of Tippoo advanced; and 
then, as the pent-up thunders finding vent, 
it rolled the terrors t)f renewed war over 
all that portion of Western India. Tippoo 
found little resistance ; imbecility, and even 
cowardice, dishonoured the arms of England. 
Torriano remonstrated against the military 
folly of his superiors, especially the surrender 
of Barcclore, from which the garrison fled in 
abject terror to Onore, which place they would 
hardly have been able to reach had he not 
taken measures to ensure their safe arrival. 
Yet, with these beaten and cowed soldiers, 
who, under stupid commanders, were so spi- 
ritless and discomfited, he maintained one of 
the most gallant defences recorded in history, 
so completely did his own heroism penetrate 
and inspire all around him. A committee of 
English civilians at Bediiore ordered him, at 
tliis juncture, to abandon Onorc, spike his 
guns, and destroy his stores. He replied that 
his general had ordered him to keep Onore, 
and he would keep it, and declined obedience 
to any orders but such as came from his com- 
mander-in-chief, informing the committee, in 
terms at once courteous and firm, that no 
British general could give such orders in re- 
ference to a place of such relative importance. 
He remained drilling his recruits and feeding 
the fugitives from Barcelorc until the career 
of Tippoo led him to expect an early visit. 
He went out upon a reconnaissance with a 
portion of his troops, attended by one field - 
piece, and encountered the vanguard of a corj^s 
d'armec of Tippoo, under the command of 
Lutoph All Bey, a Persian who had served 
Hyder with distinction. It was tlien the 
middle of May. The assailants were ten 
thousand men. The Persian general sent in 
a flag of truce, demanding an unconditional 
surrender, and received a reply brief and de- 
fiant. ISoon after a skirmish occurred, in 
which neither party had advantage : the Eng- 
lish, however, fell back before the superior 
force of the enemy. A second flag of truce 
was sent in, renewing the demand for sur- 
render, to which no reply was returned. 

On thd 10th of June, a breaching battery 
began to play upon the fort, which the author 
of Oriental Memoiri describes thus : — The 
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rampart was narrow and bad ; the high Avails | 
not more than three feet thick, generally more 
a mass of mud than of masonry, and through 
Avhich an eighteen -pound shot easily passed.” 
By field works and other defences the en- 
gineer officer supplied, as far as possible, the 
deficiencies of the old fortifications, and dur- 
ing the night the garrison and citizens AA^’orked 
hard to repair the damages done by the fire 
of the enemy during the day. 

About the middle of June a sortie was 
effected, Avhicli tended much to increase the 
heart of the garrison, and to dispirit the 
enemy. Seven guns were spiked, and a con- 
siderable number of the enemy bayoneted, 
before they could prepare for defence, so sud- 
den Avas the onslaught. Torriano had only 
six men Avounded. One of these was left be- 
hind Avith both thighs broken. The I’ersian 
general, in admiration of the bravery dis- 
played, sent him into the city. Torriano re- 
Avarded the bearers, and sent a present to the 
Persian chief, Avith thanks for his humanity 
and courtesy. The troops that effected this 
gallant sortie were British. A second sally 
Avas not so fortunate ; the troops led out Avere 
sepoys, and they deserted their leaders. Tor- 
rinno himself, with desperate resolution, but 
Avith great difficulty, rallied them in time to 
save the officers. 

The enemy Avasnow daunted, and the anger 
of the previously polite Persian increased to 
fury. Three countrymen, who had rendered 
services to the English foraging parties, were 
seized, their hands cut off, and, in this muti- 
lated condition, sent Avithin the English lines. 

On the Ist of July the breaching batteries, 
strengthened by a number of very heavy guns, 
oi)ened Avith decisive effect. The AA^alls were 
really shaken ; the loss of life Avas consider- 
able; most of the officers Avero Avounded, and 
among them Torriano himself. The Persian 
commander heard by his spies that the Eng- 
lish commander .was hit mortally, and he sent 
in an old woman to bring him more authentic 
tidings on the subject; determining, if her 
report should prove favourable, to storm the 
breach which his batteries had already made. 
The vigilance of Torriano soon detected the 
old Avoman. He sent her back with the mes- 
sage, “ Should he on any future occasion send 
female emissaries, they might possess more 
youth and beauty ; that they should be Avell 
received, and returned to his camp with as 
much safety as the antiquated duenna who was 
then conducted out of the garrison.” The 
sufferings of the garrison from the fire of the 
besiegers now became great, and the sepoys 
shirked duty in every possible way. These 
men Avere mostly recruits from central India, 
fine looking, stalwart native soldiers ; but they 


had no manliness, nor loyalty to the cause 
which they Avere there to defend. 

The want of provisions, and the appearance 
of fever, spon produced desertion among these 
men, which Torriano in vain endeavoured to 
stop by means of kindness, and by rewards. 
He at last caught one of, the fugitives, and 
proclaimed that he Avould spare his life if no 
further desertions took place. His comrades 
cared not for his life : that night numerous 
desertions took place. The next day the^ 
native troops Avero paraded in front of the 
breach, and the apprehended deserter was 
blown through it from the mouth of a cannon. 
All means were taken to make this ceremonial 
impressive. The troops were marched to the 
slow measure of funeral military music ; the 
drums rolled to the dead march, and the cul- 
prit Avas conducted with a stern and imposing 
solemnity to the place of execution. These 
proceedings produced no effect; the sepoys had 
no ear for any kind of music, cared little for 
human life, Avere inspired by no magnanimous 
sympathies, and Avere plotting desertion on a 
large scale, Avliile the captain was hoping for 
important results from the appalling scene. 
That night a number of sepoys, officers and 
men, Avent over to the enemy. 

Thus matters continued, the enemy trust- 
ing to their cannon, the English to their skill 
in repairing the demolitions effected, and to 
their gallant sorties ; until at last, on the 24th 
of August, Captain Torriano Avas officially in- 
formed of the armistice by a messenger sent 
by the British agent from the sultan's camp 
before Mangalore. So far ns Onore Avas 
concerned, it contained these stipulations : — 

” A guard shall be placed in the fort from 
the sultan’s troops, and one in the trenches, 
from the fort, to observe that no operations 
are carried on, nor any Avorks erected on 
either side. 

“ A bazaar, or market, shall be daily sup- 
plied to the fort, containing all kinds of pro- 
visions, Avhich the troops belonging to the 
garrison shall be allowed to purchase. 

” Thirty days’ provision may be received 
monthly from Bombay, but no military stores 
or ammunition will be allowed to enter the fort.” 

Lutoph Ali determined to render nuga- 
tory the armistice, just as Tippoo himself Avas 
prepared to do at Mangalore. The English 
commander, finding that all the stipulations for 
the suspension of arms were violated, except 
that tho enemy did not open their batteries or 
attempt to storm tho place, n})plied to the 
commander-in-chief of Tippoo’s army, to 
whom Lutoph was second in command. The 
Persian pretended to send these communica- 
tions, but retained the letters. Torriano had 
no means of sending any communications 
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from the city, but through the harcarrahs of 
the Bultan. 

Lutoph Ali effectually prevented the en- 
trance of provisions. To the remonstrances 
of the English captain he returned the most 
polite answers, but in no way altered his pro- 
ceedings. Ho had obviously resolved to starve 
the garrison. The Englishman managed, how- 
ever, by threats of a sortie, to exact some at- 
tention to his demands for permission to secure 
supplies. Matters were in this state when, 
on the 27 th of September, Mr. Oruso, a British 
military surgeon, arrived at the mouth of the 
river, and, after some detention in the camp 
of the besiegers, was permitted to enter the 
fort. He brought letters from Captain Camp- 
bell, the gallant defender of Mangalore, full of 
admiration of the defence of Onore conducted 
by its commander. The surgeon also brought 
letters from General Macleod, which, as might 
be expected from that officer, were satisfactory 
in no respect, excepting only that they ex- 
pressed his esteem for the hero of Onore, and 
his admiration of the glorious defenco that had 
been made. Torriano had written letters to 
Macleod, which Lutoph Ali pretended to for- 
ward ; it now appeared that he had withheld 
the whole of this correspondence. 

• After all, there was no great improvement 
in the conduct of the enemy, or the condition 
of the besieged. Rumours of treachery also 
reached the ears of the English commandant, 
and he was obliged to use the most vigilant 
precautions, sleeping very close to the chief 
breach. Lutoph Ali was recalled by the sul- 
tan, or the chief commander of the Mysorean 
armies ; and a Mysorean, a bigoted Moham- 
medan, assumed the command of the blockad- 
ing force. Torriano immediately addressed 
this person. General Mow Mirza Khan, ex- 
pressing the hope that the terms of the armis- 
tice would be loyally observed in future. Mirza 
professed acquiescence in all that the British 
officer required, and proferred his friendship 
in terms of lofty adulation. Mirza falsified 
all these fine professions almost the moment 
they were made. The blockade was more 
strict than ever. Mirza also sought, under 
various pretences, to get a large body of 
troops within the British lines ; and especially 
insisted upon the necessity of sending four 
hundred men within the English works, to 
repair two of the sultan’s ships which lay in 
the river. This was first demanded by his 
predecessor, and was now pertinaciously urged 
by Mirza. Torriano satisfied himself with cold 
refusals ; but finding that Mirza persisted in 
the urgency of his suit, and hearing that force 
was to be employed, the English captain sent 
a peremptory refusal. The communication, 
as described by Forbes, is so characteristic. 


that it will interest the reader, who cannot 
fail to admire the heroic and indomitable 
man: — Captain Torriano, justly incensed, 
desired the second emissary to acquaint his 
master that, conceiving the request to have 
been first made in obedience to the sultan’s 
commands, while his own mind reprobated 
his conduct, he had preserved great modera- 
tion in his answer, which he flattered himself 
would have been ascribed to its true source, 
a personal delicacy to Mirza. But since a re- 
petition of the demand had been made, he 
deemed it an insolent puerility, so little be- 
coming the character of Mirza, that he hoped 
ho did not err in imputing it to the short- 
sighted policy and chicanery of the Brahmins 
by whom he was surrounded. That the proper 
time for restoring the ships would bo when 
the sultan’s troops were able to take the out- 
works in which they stood ; until that event, 
the commander was determined not only to 
keep possessioii of the vessels, but if wood for 
fuel was not immediately supplied for the gar- 
rison, the ships would be broken up for that 
purpose.” 

After this Mirza became exceedingly hos- 
tile, and in various ways broke through the 
armistice in an ostentatious and violent man- 
ner. Torriano prepared to renew hostilities, 
when the Mysore commander alarmed at the 
possible consequence to himself of having 
provoked such a result, made apologies, but 
even while he made them was devising fresh 
expedients for depriving the garrison of op- 
portunity to procure provisions. Among the 
various military qualities of Torriano, was 
the faculty of obtaining information of the 
purposes and proceedings of the enemy, 
lie carried on communications with Manga- 
lore through the medium of a spy, after ho 
found that letters which the Mysorean gene- 
ral promised to convey were detained. The 
account given of the agent employed by Tor- 
riano for this purpose, by P’orhes, is extremely 
interesting. He thus describes the modvs ope- 
randi of this emissary, and the peculiar per- 
sonage himself; — “Although the daring spy 
had to pass through the enemy’s camps before 
Onore and Mangalore, he effected the purpose 
required by entering through a hole in the 
wall of the latter fortress, when strictly 
blockaded by Tippoo Sultan. The messenger 
returned with Colonel Campbell’s answer, 
and being then desired to take whatever sum 
he thought proper, from a bag of Venetians 
placed before him, he not only declined this 
mode of remuneration, but submitted it en- 
tirely to the generosity of the commandant; 
and further requested that he would become 
his banker, declaring that he would continue 
to serve him faithfully, and would never re- 
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ceive any reward until he might conceive 
that he was suspected by the enemy, when 
he should avail himself of the fruit of his 
labours to such an extent as, in his opinion, 
he could carry off free from molestation. . . . 
Ho was a squalid, meagre figure, without 
the smallest appearance of enterprise, but 
possessing great acuteness and firmness of 

character The period at length arrived 

when ho called upon the commandant, and 
informing him that he had reason to con- 
clude himself suspected by the enemy of 
holding an intercourse with the fort, he must 
consult his safety by a precipitate and secret 
flight. To this no objection could fairly be 
made. The garrison had essentially bene- 
fited in many instances by his firmness and 
fidelity, and he was entitled to trace out his 
own line of conduct whenever it seemed most 
advisable. On parting, Captain Torriano 
was not without anxiety for his safety; he 
told him the fate of Onore could not long 
remain undecided; that, should he survive 
until that period, it was his resolution to 
reward his services still further by settling on 
liim a pension, provided he could contrive to 
join him in any of the company’s districts. 
He was then desired to remunerate himself to 
the fullest extent of his wishes, and ample 
means set before him for the purpose. He 
was, however, satisfied with little, saying 
that, in the event of his being seized, and 
much money discovered upon him, the very 
circumstance 'would prove his destruction. 
He then took his leave, and passed the Eng- 
lish posts ; but whether ho succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape into the interior part of the 
country, or was taken in the attempt and put 
to death, has never been known, no tidings 
having ever been heard of him since that 
period." 

By some critics the opinion has been enter- 
tained that this spy was after all in the inte- 
rest of the enemy, or that he ultimately became 
so. The opinions of Forbes are the most 
reliable, as ho was well acquainted with tho 
views of Torriano himself, who was his friend, 
and he had also the narrative of Surgeon 
Cruso to guide thim in his memoirs, and Cruso 
was tho diplomatist of the little garrison from 
the time of his arrival, until tho war was 
over. Through the medium of the spy. 
Captain Campbell sent word from Mangalore 
that ho had reason to believe an attack on 
tho garrison of Onore was contemplated in 
spite of the armistice. Torriano took effectual 
measures to prevent its success, but such 
news much increased his anxieties. . The next 
day a letter and some provisions came from 
(General Macleod, 'whose conduct was pre- 
cisely that w^hich Mill, with such terseness, 


I describes: — “Tho Mysorean general, finding 
that all other modes had failed, of causing the 
garrison to depart during the armistice, 
adopted plans to seduce the allegiance of the 
sepoys. In this, he was successful ; they were 
loyal only so long as fortune favoured the 
brave. The sepoys within had to be watched 
as vigilantly as the Mysoreans without. Thus 
the year 1783 closed over the still beleaguered 
and suffering garrison. Mirza, in defiance 
of all military honour, and of his own word, 
received tho deserters, who, as the year 
1784; began, became still more numerous." 
In January, pestilence spread rapidly. Mr. 
Cruso, the surgeon, thus described its effects: 
— “ Disease was now so prevalent, that 
hardly one man in tho fort remained un^ 
tainted ; eight or ten died daily, and so soon 
became offensive that a number of graves 
were constantly kept in readiness; but the 
dogs, savage with hunger, generally tore up 
the dead bodies at night, and strewed the 
outworks with their mangled remains." 

At this juncture a British officer, an ensign, 
deserted to tho enemy, and a numerous body 
of native soldiers accompanied him. This 
was tho heaviest blow the suffering garrison 
had received, and not until then did the head 
of the noble Torriano droop. Still his gal- 
lant heart bore up against all calamities, his 
courage fell not. It soon became obvious 
by the proceedings of tho enemy, that the 
English officer who had forsaken his country, 
and his honour, had given every information 
which his previous position enabled' him to 
possess. This was a fresh task upon tho 
vigilance of tho unslumbering commandant. 
Before the month of January closed, the con- 
dition of the garrison and the town from 
disease and hunger became truly horrible. 
Forbes thus describes it, basing his descrip- 
tion upon the account of Cruso ; — “ The for- 
tress exhibited a dreadful scene; the hos- 
pitals overflowed with patients in every stage 
of tho horrid disorder already mentioned. 
The bodies of the diseased were for the most 
part so distended by putrid air, as scarcely 
to leave a trace of the human frame ; and it 
was with difficulty a feature could be distin- 
guished in the countenance ; while their 
laborious breathing indicated every appear- 
ance of strangulation. The ear could no- 
where escape the groans of the dying, nor 
tho eye avoid these shocking spectacles ; but 
why should language attempt to describe dis- 
tress, which the conduct of the sufferers paints 
in more vivid colours ? These poor wretches, 
formerly subjects of a sovereign whose soul 
never knew mercy nor felt for human woe, 
when the victorious flag of Britain first waved 
on tho ramparts of Onore, fled to it as an 
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asylum from the sultau*s oppressions, and 
received protection ; yet now did these de- 
voted beings, snatching a transient degree of 
strength from despair, crawl into the public 
rond, and waiting there until the commanding 
officer went his evening rounds, prostrated 
themselves at his feet, imploring permission to 
quit this dreadful scene, and, as a lighter evil, 
meet the vengeance of an incensed tyrant. 
Their prayer was granted, and the same 
principle of national honour, which originally 
ensured them protection, was now extended 
for their safety. Proper persons were ap- 
pointed to see them go out in small parties 
after it w'as dark, hoping by this precaution 
that such as were not too much exhausted to 
reach the enemy's lines unperceived miglit, 
from their deplorable condition, excite the 
commiseration of the sentinels at the out- 
posts, and ultimately reach the distant vil- 
lages. The following morning presented a 
dreadful spectacle. On the preceding even- 
eighty-eight of the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, had been j)ermitted to 
leave the fort; but were so entirely ex- 
hausted that their route to the sultan's 
trenches was traced by a line of dead bodies, 
with the more aggravated spectacle of living 
infants sucking the breast of their dead 
mothers." 

Even the horrors of Kars, during the 
Russian war of 1856-5G, did not surpass in 
intensity those of Oiiore during this faithless 
and terrible blockade. With the increase of 
sickness came the increase of treason : — " All 
the sepoys posted in the outworks, headed by 
their jemautdar, had agreed to desert to the 
enemy the following night. The guards were 
directly withdrawn from the outworks, and 
the guns brought into the fort. The jemaut- 
dar, jauspected to be the ringleader, was put 
in irons, and sent into close confinement; 
where, conscious of his guilt, he committed 
suicide." 

Torriano now addressed General Macleod, 
who still kept sailing about the coast, effect- 
ing no good, and doing much mischief. The 
letter is a touching memorial of the glorious 
soldier: — “Regardless of my own fate, I 
cannot but acutely feel the sufferings of my 
brave comrades, who, although now greatly 
reduced in number, a prey to disease, sur- 
rounded by death, and deceived by fruitless 
promises of relief, still adhere to me. Within 
the short period of six weeks, live hundred 
persons, soldiers and natives, have fallen vic- 
tims to a cruel pestilence which rages within 
these walls. Desertion nearly keeps pace 
with death; so serious and so incredible is 
the former, that amongst the number lately 
gone over to' the (BUemy is a British officer. 


“Mirza is daily urging us, in the strongest 
terms and most thronfening manner to capi- 
tulate. Every means in my power shall 
be exerted to defend this place while a grain 
of rice remains for subsistence ; but I trust 
the British arms will not bo so shamefully 
tarnished, as to admit this fortress unsup- 
ported to fall into the enemy's hands. Of 
my few officers, death has deprived me of 
one, desertion of another; my garrison is 
reduced to sixty effective men. The quantity 
of provisions remaining in the fort is very 
small, and great part of the rice is much 
damaged. 

“The enemy have received n strong rein- 
forcement, and the buxey informs mo^they 
are to be increased by ten additional bat- 
talions; on their arrival more hostile mea- 
sures will be adopted. 

“ I have great reason to be apprehensive 
for the safety of Fortified Island. 

“ I will not relinquish the hope that I 
shall not be left to a capitulation, even 
though accompanied by the best terms, and 
originating in the most absolute necessity." 

A form of disease new to the garrison, 
scurvy, broke out in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary ; but this was cheeked by the skill of 
Cruso, and the sanitary measures of the 
commandant. 

On the 4th of IMarch, Fortified Island was 
attacked and taken by the foe. The sepoys 
were enlisted in Tippoo’s service ; they always 
sympathised with the fortunate. The English 
officers were robbed. The capture of the 
island w^as contrary to the agreement existing ; 
and when Torriano demanded redress and its 
restoration, the Mysorean commander forged 
a story which proves in a striking manner 
the utter faithlessness and falsehood of the 
native character in India in every grade of 
life among Mohammedans. Dr. Cruso thus 
relates the fabrication by which the Moham- 
medan general accounted for his having 
possession of the island, and of the British 
prisoners : — “ Extraordinary as it may appear 
to those unacquainted with the duplicity and 
chicanery of the Indian character, Mirza po- 
sitively denied having attacked the island; 
and gravely replied that the English officer 
commanding there had for some time given 
great disgust to his sepoys, by refusing them 
proper provisions, whilst he luxuriously feasted 
upon poultry and liquors sent from time to 
time for the use of the gentlemen at Onore. 
At the time his people were thus disaffected, 
this imprudent officer endeavoured to seduce 
the wife of a naique, who was by caste a 
Brahmin, and at length had recourse to vio- 
lence. On this outrage the husband Hew ta 
his comrades, interested them and their je- 
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maiUdar in his cause, and they went in a body 
to the officer’s quarters ; where, remonstrating 
with a freedom which he construed into inso- 
lence, they were threatened with death. The 
aggrieved party had immediate recourse to 
arms, and attacked the officer, who was sup- 
ported by half his garrison. This occasioned 
the irregular fire heard at Onore. While 
these mutual hostilities were pending, one of 
the sultan’s boats, accidentally passing For- 
tified Island, was hailed by the mutineers, 
who entreated to be taken on board. This 
being reported to Mirza, he sent over a mes- 
senger to the English officer to represent the 
folly of continuing at his post with only eleven 
men, recommending him to leave the island, 
and offering him every accommodation in his 
camp, until an opportunity presented itself for 
proceeding to an English settlement. The 
officer declined quitting the island, but desired 
Mirza would send over a sufficient force to 
take charge of the fort ; his request was com- 
plied with, and these were the men who had 
been seen from the ramparts of Onorc. All 
this was related by Mirza in the gravest man- 
ner ; and the jemautdar, the Brahmin naique 
and his wife, with five sepoys (tutored for the 
purpose, at the peril of their lives) were 
brought into the durbar, to corroborate 
Mirza’s story. It is almost unnecessary to 
observe that the whole of this tale was a fa- 
brication of the sultan’s officer to deceive the 
commandant.” 

Famine, pestilence, and desertion within, 
perfidy and harassing blockade without, con- 
tinued to afflict the suffering garrison and its 
heroic chief, when, on March 7th, General 
Macleod paid one of his flying visits on the 
coast. As usual, he made proffers of service 
which he made no attempts to perform. At 
last, deliverance came. The honour of the 
garrison and its intrepid commander were 
saved. Peace was concluded, and the Madras 
commissioners sent a ship to convey the gar- 
rison away, and orders to Torriano to deliver 
Onore to the nabob’s officer. The commis- 
sioners, however, neglected to make any pro- 
vision in the treaty for the protection of the 
inhabitants who had sided with the English, 
or for the removal of military stores. Tor- 
riano had by boldness and dexterity to secure 
these objects. 

^liiza entertained his former enemy mag- 
nificently, and seemed quite unconscious of 
having merited reprobation by his cruelty and 
perfidy. Forbes describes the closing scene 
of this in the following paragraph : — “ The 
guard was now ordered to leave the fort : 
while they were embarking, the Soubahdar 
Missauber, having locked the gates on the 
inside, at a signal made by Captain Torriano, 
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struck the British colours, and coming through 
a sally-port, resigned the keys to the sultan’s 
officer ordered to take possession; whose de- 
tachment waited without the outworks until 
this ceremony had taken place. The whole 
being now safely embarked. Captain Torriano 
followed with two chests of treasure belonging 
to the company. Night coming on, they were 
obliged to anchor under the guns of the fort 
until daybreak, when the V^olf gallivat and 
all the boats proceeded over the bar; the 
officers embarked on board the Hawke India - 
man, and the whole fleet sailed' for Bombay.” 
Torriano exhausted his means and his influ- 
ence in rewarding his brave followers. As 
far as his power allowed, he made promotions, 
and distributed presents which were at all 
events valuable as coming from him. He 
was himself neglected. He obtained a brevet 
majority after considerable delay ! The day 
in which he lived and fought, and served his 
country so well, was unfavourable to the re- 
ward of the meritorious. Interest with the 
government, not genius or devotion, advanced 
men in the path of military promotion. On 
the eastern side of the peninsula, the govern- 
ment of Madras seemed determined to exceed 
that of Bombay in folly and weakness. They 
placed reliance on the promises of Tippoo and 
his generals, who never kept faith themselves 
nor showed any confidence in the word of 
others. The English, Tippoo’s father had 
too much reason to distrust ; and the sultan 
himself was not disposed to forget the fact. 

The Madras government, in May, 1783, 
appointed commissioners to treat with Tippoo, 
and these men acted with credulity and irre- 
solution, betraying extreme ignorance of 
everything which the task imposed upon 
them demanded. Colonel Fullarton, who, in 
the south, had carried all before him, driving 
Tippoo’s commandants from their strongholds, 
and possessing himself of a country fruitful 
and well cultivated, was ordered to give up 
his conquests, in order to appease Tippoo, 
and make peace (which the commissioners be- 
lieved was sure) more satisfactory. In vain 
Fullarton resisted and remonstrated ; the ig- 
norant commissioners, worthy representatives 
of the Madras council, insisted upon obedience. 
The celebrated missionary, Schwartz, was in- 
terpreter to these gentlemen, and he also 
remonstrated upon the folly of the course 
pursued. “ Is the peace so certain,” said the 
astute and pious interpreter, ” that you quit 
all before the negotiation is ended ? The 
possession of these rich countries would have 
kept Tippoo in awe, and inclined him to rea- 
sonable terms. But you quit the reins, and 
how will you manage the beast?” When, 
however, Fullarton had reluctantly and tar- 
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dily Burrendored most of his conquests, the 
impracticable commissioners, in great alarm, 
ordered him to resume them. 

The commissioners, having expended much 
useless time in preliminary negotiations with 
Tippoo*s lieutenants and vakeels, at last pro- 
ceeded to the head-quarters of the sultan's 
army, to arrange with him in person a peace 
based upon the principle of the status quo 
ante bellim. On their way to the camp of 
the sultan, they were treated with indignity, 
and their progress impeded in every way by 
the sultan’s officers. On their arrival there, 
tents were assigned them and a gallows erected 
opposite each. Communications with their 
countrymen were prohibited. The first piece 
of intelligence they received was of the mur- 
der of General Mathews and many other 
English prisoners, some of them officers of 
merit and distinction. Mr. Schwartz, the 
missionary interpreter, was seized and sent 
away, and the commissioners were not ac- 
quainted with any of the languages of India. 
Colonel Wilks declares that those gentlemen 
meditated flight. Ho rests his authority on 
the testimony of Caj)tain, afterwards Sir 
Thomas Dallas, who commanded the escort 
which accompanied them. According to that 
officer's testimony, their plan was to leave the 
officer and his escort in the hands of the 
enemy, who would have murdered them, and, 
by an ingenious stragatem, they hoped to es- 
cape to the ships. A native servant of the 
captain understood English, and had been 
employed as interpreter, in consequence of 
the impossibility of procuring an educated 
person. This man, while lying outside the 
tent of one of the commissioners, where they 
were all assembled, overheard a conversation 
amongst them and with a surgeon from one 
of the ships in the roads, who was the chosen 
agent of the project. The native servant, 
being attached to his master, revealed the 
danger to which he was exposed, who took 
successful measures to prevent the execution 
of the plot. In England, when this charge 
was made, such of the commissioners as were 
then alive denied the truth of the statement; 
but General Dallas affirmed it. Those who 
are curious as to the disputed points of Indo- 
English history in connection with the wars 
in Mysore, may see the narrative at length in 
the pages of Colonel Wilks.* Weighing the 
• Wilks* Sketches, vol. ii. pp. 616—517. 


evidence as produced by that gallant officer 
against the defence of Mr. Huddlestone, the 
gallant colonel seems to make out a case too 
formidable for successful denial. 

It was not until the 11th of May, 1784, 
that the treaty was signed. Probably Tippoo 
would have prosecuted the war, and placed 
the bodies of the commissioners on gibbets, 
bad the folly and imbecility of these gen- 
tlemen AS well as of the councils at Bombay 
and Madras determined matters; but Hast- 
ings, far off in Calcutta, extended his super- 
vision to all the wdde field of war and diplo- 
macy in which the English w^ere engaged, 
and the influence of his intellect and of his 
name was felt in the camp of the Mysoreans 
and the durbar of their king. The English 
prisoners who had been seized contrary to 
the armistice, received no compensation ; nor 
did the relatives of the men whom Hyder had 
caused to die by incarceration, or of those 
who were assassinated by Tippoo’s orders. 
It was characteristic of English politicians 
that the suffei ings and wrongs of their coun- 
trymen, however nobly endured, and however 
serviceable to their country, were overlooked 
in negotiations when an end was to be accom- 
plished. The dijdoroatists of the crown and 
of the company were alike in this respect; 
the wrongs of individual sufferers and the 
merit of particular servants were regarded 
with indifference, if the public object in view 
at the time could be promoted, or apparently 
promoted, by that indifference. Often, when 
a little attention and care would secure public 
objects, and protect or secure redress for the 
wrongs of individuals, there was such a want 
of feeling, sympathy, and justice among the 
ruling classes of Englishmen, that the claims 
of their less influential brethren were totally 
unheeded. 

On the whole, Tippoo was a gainer by the 
treaty and by the war, but the revenues of 
the English were in such a condition as to 
make it imperative upon the governor-general 
to accomplish a peace with Mysore.* The 
desire of the directors at home for speedy 
terms of accommodation was, on the same 
grounds, intensely urgent.f From these causes, 
the proclamation of peace with Tippoo Sahib 
was regarded by Hastings as fortunate to his 
government. 

* Stewart *0 History of Bengal, London, 1813. 

t History of the East India Company, London, 1798. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

NA.VAL OPERATIONS IN THE INDIAN SEAS DUEING THE WAE WITH “YSO^. FWNCT^T^. 
AND HOLLAND— CAPTURE OF NEGAPATAM, TRINCOMALEE, ETC., FROM THE DUTCH 
LOSS OF TRINCOMALEB TO THE FRENCH. 


During a considerable portion of the time in 
which hostilities were waged with Mysore, it 
will be seen from the foregoing pages that 
war existed with France, and that the PVench 
were the active and efficient allies of Ryder 
and his son Tippoo. The war with France 
greatly complicated the relations of the Eng- 
lish witli both those sovereigns, and led to 
various independent actions, especially at sea. 
The English liad the advantage on the ocean, 
but the battles fought were indecisive. The 
French for the most part evaded general en- 
gagements, and succeeded in landing troops 
and stores, or in bearing them away from one 
place to another. They were afraid of the 
English at sea, yet did not show such a de- 
cided inferiority as to justify the extreme 
respect which they entertained for the naval 
power of England. The French admirals 
Avere, in the Indian waters, fur more active, 
vigilant, and wary than the English. The 
latter, by their slow movements and want of 
watchfulness, often allowed French squadrons 
to effect what they would not have dared to 
attempt had the English commanders been 
sufficiently on the alert. It has been already 
seen that the fleets under the command of 
the English admiral, Hughes, and the French 
admiral, Suffrein, had various skirmishes off 
the Coromandel coast. Suflrcin, early in 
1781, collected the elements of a maritime 
force in Brest, and the English at the same 
time organized a fleet. The supposition in 
England was, that the expedition was intended 
for the Spanish Main. The British govern- 
ment, however, intended it for the East ; at 
all events, that was the direction ultimately 
given to it. It is probable that from the first 
the acquisition of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the assertion of British ascendancy in the 
East, were the ends designed. “ One ship of 
seventy-four guns, one of sixty-four, three of 
fifty, several frigates, a bomb-vessel, a fire- 
ship and some sloops of war composed the 
squadron ; of which Commodore J ohnetone, 
with a reputation for decision and boldness, 
received the command. A land force, con- 
sisting of three new regiments of one thou- 
sand men each, was placed under the conduct 
of General Meadows, who had procured fame 
in the action at St. Lucia with .D’Estaing. 
On the 13th of March, in company with the 
grand fleet destined for the relief of Gibraltar, 
the armament sailed from St. Helen's, and, 


including several outward-bound East In- 
diamen, with store -vessels and^ transports, 
amounted to upwards of forty sail. The se- 
cret, however, of this expedition had not been 
so vigilantly guarded as to escape the sagacity 
of the Dutch and the French. The armament 
under Suffrein was ultimately destined to 
reinforce the squadron now at the Isle of 
France; and to oppose the English fleet in 
the Indian seas. But the particular instruc- 
tions of that officer were, in the first instance, 
to follow, and counteract the expedition of 
Johnstone, and above all, bis designs upon the 
Cape of Good Hope. For the sake of water 
and fresh provisions, the English squadron 
put into Prava Bay in St. Jago, one of the 
Capo do Verde Islands; and, having no ex- 
pectation of an enemy, cast their anchors as 
chance or convenience directed. A consider- 
able proportion both of men and of officers, 
partly for business, partly for pleasure, were 
permitted to go on shore ; and the decks wore 
speedily crowded with water-casks, live stock, 
and other incumbrances, ^ On the 16th of 
April, after nine o'clock in the morning, a 
strange fleet, suspected to be French, was 
seen coming round the eastern point of the 
harbour; and Suffrein, separating from the 
convoy with his five sail of the line, soon pe- 
netrated to the centre of the English fleet. 
The utmost dispatch was employed in getting 
the men and officers on board, and preparing 
the ships for action. The French ship, the 
Ilannihal, of seventy-four guns, led the van, 
and coming as close to the English ships as 
Bho was able, dropped her anchors with a re- 
solution which excited a burst of applause 
from the British tars. She was followed by 
the ship of Suffrein, of equal force. Another 
of sixty -four guns anchored at her stern. And 
the two other sliips, of sixty-four guns each, 
ranged through the fleet, firing on eitlier side 
as they proceeded along. The ships being 
extremely near, and the guns being played 
with unusual fury, much destruction was 
effected in a little time. After the abatement 
of the first surprise, several of the Indiamen 
brought their guns to bear upon the enemy 
with good effect. Within an hour, the french 
ships at anchor had suffered so terribly, that 
the last of the three, having lost her ca^ain, 
cut her cables and began to withdraw. Thus 
deserted astern, and despairing of success, 
Suffrein followed her example, and gave the 
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signal to retreat ; the JTannihal alone re- 
mained, a mark for every ship tlic guns of 
which could be made to bear upon her ; and 
displayed a resolution which may bo com- 
pared with the noblest examples of naval , 
heroism. She had lost her foremast and 
bowsprit; her cable was either cut or shot 
away ; in the effort of hoisting more sail to 
get out of the fire, her main and tnizen masts 
went overboard, and she remained, as it were, 
a hulk upon the water. Sustaining the weight 
of a dreadful fire, to which, enfeebled as she 
was, her returns were slow and ineffectual, 
she yet joined the rest of the ships at the 
mouth of the bay; and, being towed off, 
erected jury-masts, and proceeded with the 
fleet. An attempt on the part of the English 
to pursue was totally ineffectual. They sus- 
tained not any considerable loss, notwith- 
standing the closeness of the action, and the 
crowded situation of the ships. Their own 
steady and determined bravery counteracted 
the effects of surprise, and baffled the wcll- 
concerted scheme of the enemy. They re- 
mained to refit and provide till the 2nd of 
May, and on approaching the Cape, ascertained 
that Suffrein had arrived before them. Though 
previous to the arrival of Suffrein, that settle- 
ment, then supposed of great importance, was 
not in a condition to have offered any consi- 
derable resistance to Meadows and Johnstone, 
it was now accounted vain to make on it any 
attempt.”’’* 

At this juncture, a Dutch fleet of East In- 
diamen lay in Saldanha bay. The admiral 
resolved to cut them out, and the enterprise 
was attended with success. The commodore 
returned with his own ship and the prizes 
and frigates to Europe. The rest of the fleet, 
with the troops, proceeded to India. Suffrein 
strengthened the garrison at the Cape, so as 
to resist any attack from the English, and di- 
rected his course also to India. After various 
delays caused by winds and currents, the fleet 
arrived on the coasts of the peninsula on the 
6th of December. The larger ships, with 
General Meadows and the principal part 
of the troops, went in quest of Admiral 
Hughes, then commanding on the Indian 
station ; the smaller vessels, transports, and 
the remainder of the troops, arrived at Bom- 
bay on the 22ud of January, 1782. The 
troops which landed at Bombay, after refresh- 
ing and tarrying a few days, were dispatched 
for Madras, and arrived while that city and 
the Carnatic w'ere in terror from the arms of 
Hyder. The arrival of these timely reinforce- 
ments enabled the British officers, in spite of 
the wrangling of the councils, to make head 
against the foe. 

♦ Mill, Tol. iv. book v. chap. r. 


[Chap. LXXXIX. 

While these events proceeded in connection 
with the new expeditions from France and 
England, others were passing which it did 
not belong to the province of the last chapter 
to relate, but shall here be recorded. 

During the time England was at war with 
Mysore, the Mahrattas, and the French, Spain 
and Holland were also her enemies. Fortu- 
nately, the contest with the Mahrattas was 
first closed, as seen in former pages; and 
peace in Europe soon after occurring, left 
the company free to direct its whole strength 
against JMysorc, a perception of which made 
Tippoo Sultan, however reluctantly, come to 
terms. 

Holland being at war with England, Lord 
Macartney determined to take some action 
against Dutch interests in India, notwith- 
standing the numerous demands which w*cre 
made upon his time and resources as governor 
of IMadras. Soon after his arrival, he drove 
the Dutch out of Sadras and Pulicat, and in 
October, 1781, he determined to reduce, if 
possible, the very important settlement of 
Negapatam. The command of the troops 
destined for this task, was given to Sir Hector 
Mnnro. The fleet under Sir Edward Hughes 
was to cover the operations. Colonel Braith- 
waite and his detachment were ordered to 
unite themselves to the force under Sir Hec- 
tor Miinro’s command, swelling his little 
army to nearly four thousand men, which was 
dispatched on the enterprise. On the 2l8t, 
the seamen and marines debarked. On the 
30th, the lines and redoubts were stormed. 
On the 3rd of November, trenches were 
opened to cover an approach against the north 
face of the fort. On the (Ith, batteries for 
breaching were opened within three hundred 
yards. 

The Dutch governor refused to surrender, 
it having been contrary to the military law of 
Holland for any officer to surrender a fortified 
place until a practicable breach was made. 
Between the 6th and 12th the breach was 
effected. The first use made of it was by the 
Dutch themselves, for the purj)ose of sorties, 
which were made with great spirit and deter- 
mination. The English were prepared for 
this, and repulsed the attacks upon their 
trenches with their usual firmness. The go- 
vernor offered to capitulate if honourable 
terms were conceded, which, not being re- 
fused, Negapatam was taken possession of 
without storm. The suriondcr of this place 
was not very honourable to Dutch courage. 
The number of prisoners far exceeded the 
number of assailants. The surrender of such 
an importaht place, the chief settlement of the 
Batavian Company on the Coromandel coast, 
commanding the southern boundary of Tan- 
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jore, proved how fur Dutch spirit, as well as 
power, had fallen in India. The English 
made prize of a large quantity of warlike 
stores. It so happened that the investments 
had not been made for two years, so that a 
very great quantity of valuable merchandise 
was secured by the victors. 

Negapatam was tlie basis of operations 
against all the Dutch scttlementa in Coro- 
mandel. They fell almost without a blow. 
This had an important effect upon the Mysore 
war, for Hyder Ali immediately evacuated the 
forts of which he had taken possession in 
l^injore. The policy of Lord Macartney, 
although opposed strenuously by Sir Eyre 
Coote, answered his expectations, and pro- 
bably produced an effect upon the \var with 
Mysore, which his lordship did not contem- 
plate. 

On the 2nd of January the fleet sailed 
from Negapatam, taking on board five hun- 
dred soldiers, and proceeded against the 
Dutch settlements in the Island of Ceylon. 
Trincomalee was the chief of those settle- 
ments. On the 4th the fleet arrived off that 
harbour. Means wore taken instantly to re- 
duce the fortifications by which it was pro- 
tected. On the 11th the last of these forts, 
and the strongest, Avas stormed, and Trinco- 
malee fell to the possession of the victors. 
The Dutch were now completely humbled in 
India, and when tidings of the peace with 
that power and its European allies arrived in 
India, Holland had little to lose in the peniu- 
Bula. The French fleet arrived on the Coro- 
mandel coast in January, and intercepted 
several English vessels; one British frigate 
of the largest class, separated from her com- 
panions in a fog, was surrounded and captured 
after a peculiarly gallant defence. 

Sir Edward Hughes left Trincomalee on the 
last day of January, having performed his 
part in reducing that place. He was in want 
of stores, and many of his crews were sick. 
He arrived at Madras on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, having had a very narrow escape of 
encountering a far superior force under Snf- 
frein, a commander superior to any, except the 
gallant captor of Madras, who had commanded 
French naval forces in the East. In the open 
roads of Madras the danger of Hughes con- 
tinued to bo as great as it well could have 
been anywhere, for his ships were much im- 
paired by long service, and consisted of only 
six of the line. The next day the squadron 
which brought General Meadows and his 
troops also arrived. This consisted of one 
seventy -four, one sixty -four, and one very 
large frigate, and had also a very narrow 
escape of being intercepted by the enemy. 
Twenty -four hours after, the French admiral 


appeared, and passed Madras in line-of- 
battle. The above dates are given from Mill. 
Auber gives different dates, and is more par- 
ticular in basing his information upon a com- 
parison of documents. He relates the arrival 
of both admirals, and the results, in the follow- 
ing manner : — “ On the 8th, Sir Edward 
Hughes arrived at Madras from Trincomalee, 
with the Superb, Exeter, Monarch, Bedford, 
Worcester, Eagle, and the Sea-horse frigate. 
On the loth ho was joined by Commodore 
Alms with three ships of the line, and one 
transport containing Ocneral Meadows and 
Colonel Fullarton, with four hundred king's 
troops. On the 15th the French fleet ap- 
peared off Madras, and on the IGth stood to 
the southward. The English admiral weighed, 
and followed the enemy till they were sepa- 
rated from their frigates and transports. Sir 
Edward Hughes made the signal for chasing 
the latter, on which the Isis, being the fore- 
most, came up with and re -took the Lauris- 
ton, a large transport laden with military 
stores and three hundred troops, together with 
several English vessels with grain which had 
been captured by the enemy on the coast. 
The enemy’s fleet boro down, and having the 
advantage of the wind, brought eight of their 
ships to engage five of the English, the other 
ships on cither side not being able to get into 
action. The engagement lasted from four 
until half- past six, when the French ceased 
firing, and hauled their wind. The Superb 
and Exeter were much damaged, having many 
shot between wind and water. Sir Edward 
Hughes went to Trincomalee to refit, and re- 
turned to Madras on the 10th of March to 
renew the attack on the enemy, whose 
ships had been dispersed during the action. 
Their hospital ship, the Due de Toscanne, 
having come to anchor in the roads of Nega- 
patam, in the belief that it was a friendly 
port, was captured by the Chapman India - 
man. On the 8th of April, Sir Edward 
Hughes came again in sight of the French 
squadron, then consisting of eighteen sail. 
On the 12th, the French, having the wind, 
engaged him ; the action commenced at half- 
past one P.M., and -ended at forty minutes past 
six. Both fleets anchored within five miles of 
each other until the 19th. In the interval, 
Sir Edward Hughes had refitted all his fleet, 
with the exception of the Monmouth, which 
had lost her main and mizen -masts, their 
places being supplied with good jury-masts. 
The enemy made a show of renewing the 
engagement; Sir Edward Hughes waited, 
with springs on his cables, but the enemy, 
after approaching within two miles, stood out 
to sea, and was seen no more. Sir Edward 
Hughes’s force consisted of twelve ships, in 
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which there were two hundred and forty - 
seven killed, and three hundred and twenty 
wounded. The number in the French ship 
Hero, the flag-ship, killed and wounded, was 
two hundred, the admiral being obliged to 
shift his flag from her to the Ajax^^ 

Were it not for the jealousy which both 
Ilydcr and Tippoo entertained of the French, 
the latter would have been able to effect much 
more against the English during that war. 
Thus, when the French gained Cuddalore, as 
the ostensible allies of Tippoo, they immedi- 
ately proceeded to act as if the place were their 
own, offering indignity to Xippoo’s officers. 
The latter resisted, and Tippoo ordered his 
governor to turn them out. The French 
were strong enough to keep possession, but in 
doing BO they would have separated them- 
selves from the Mysore power, and have been 
beaten in detail by the English, they were, 
therefore, obliged to leave Cuddalore, and 
being denied by Tippoo's officers the means of 
carriage, and draft bullocks, they had to carry 
their own baggage and drag their own guns. 

In July 1782, Hyder Ali having arranged 
with the French admiral a surprise upon 
Negapatam, both parties attempted to exe- 
cute the concerted plan. 8ufl'rein was to 
land troops close to the place, and their land- 
ing was to be supported by Hyder Ali. It 
was the object of the French admiral to effect 
his part of the arrangement without flghting, 
but his fleet having been descried by Admi- 
ral Hughes, that officer compelled him to give 
battle. The conflict was close and severe. 
Suffrein preferred close warfare, contrary to 
the general tactics of the French admirals. 
After maintaining for an hour and a half a 
fire which appeared to be equal, the French 
line showed symptoms of disorder, and a 
speedy victory for the English would have 
terminated the fight had not the wind sud- 
denly shifted. This enabled Buffrein to cover 
the line of disabled ships by such as suffered 
least, and disconcerted the hopes and plans of 
Sir Edward. The French admiral was the 
better tactician. Notwithstanding the skill 
of the French commander, two of his ships 
struck their colours ; he immediately fired into 
them, and continued to do so, until they again 
hoisted French colours. The battle was, on 
the whole, in favour of the British. The 
English occupied the roads of Negapatam. 
The French were unable to accomplish their 
purpose, and sheered off for Cuddalore. This 
was done, however, with such coolness as to 
amount to a challenge to renew the battle. 
This Hughes could not do, having suffered 
BO much in the previous conflict. When Ne- 
gaj)atam was secured, he went to Madras to 
* Auber, vol. i. chap. xi. pp. 618, 619. 
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refit. Suffrein was more active and acute; 
he refitted at Cuddalore with admirable expe- 
dition, and was ready for sea before Sir Ed- 
ward. Mill gives the following account of 
the energy and devotion of Suffrein : — Ho 
was a man that when the exigency required, 
would work for days, like a ship’s carpenter, 
in his shirt. He visited the houses and 
buildings at Cuddalore, and for want of 
other timber, had the beams which suited his 
purpose taken out. To some of his officers, 
who represented to him the shattered condi- 
tion of his ships, the alarming deficiency of 
his stores, the impossibility of supplying his 
wants in a desolated part of India, and the 
necessity of repairing to the islands to refit ; 
the whole value, he replied, of the ships was 
trivial, in comparison with the object which 
he was commissioned to attain ; and the ocean 
should be his harbour, till he found a place 
in India to repair them." 

On the let of August, Suffrein proceeded 
to sea, and reached Point dc Galle, in the 
Island of Ceylon, where he was reinforced 
by two ships of the line from Europe, and 
met also military reinforcements. On the 25th, 
he anchored in the bay of Trincomalee. He 
attacked and conquered the English garrison, 
and on the Slst of August, the French flag 
waved upon the ramparts of the fort. All 
this time Hughes was at Madras, and con- 
ducting the refitting of his squadron in a 
very leisurely manner. Lord Macartney re- 
monstrated with him on the 5th of the month, 
assuring him that the French fleet had 
steered southwards on the let. Hughes, in 
the spirit which the English admirals gene- 
rally showed in India, piqued himself on the 
eminence of his profession, and his distinction 
as an officer of his majesty’s navy, and would 
not be dictated to, nor advised by a servant of 
the company, nor by civilians of any sort. 
He stayed where he was, until, as so often 
happened with our admirals in the last war 
with Russia, when their services were urgently 
required, it was too late." On the 20th of 
August he put to sea, three weeks after 
Suffrein left Cuddalore. The English admi- 
ral did not reach Trincomalee for a fortnight, 
and found the flag of France floating over 
the bi^tlements. Hughes was then anxious 
to redeem his reputation by a naval victory. 
Suffrein, superior in force by the extent 
of one ship of the line and three frigates, 
as well as in the total number of guns, sailed 
out fearlessly. A long, fierce, and sanguin- 
ary conflict ensued, in which Suffrein dis- 
played undaunted courage, first-rate seaman- 
ship, aiid'an activity such as has seldom been 
surpassed. His captains neither showed skill 
nor courage ; iialf their number were deposed 
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by him when the battle was over. Hughes 
also showed himself brave and skilful in his 
profession, and his officers and men proved 
themselves far superior to the enemy. A 
decisive victory crowned the efforts of the 
English, but night setting in soon after, and 
with that suddenness in which it descends so 
near the line, the enemy escaped. So anxious, 
however, w^ere the French captains to get 
away, that several vessels were disabled, and 
some lost in the attempt. Suffrein brought 
in his shattered ships all but two, which 
Hughes neglected to make prizes, so that 
Suffrein sarcastically said, when he after- 
wards conducted them into port, “they are 
presents from the English admiral.” Hughes, 
notwithstanding all the time he had taken to 
refit in Madras, was short of provisions, water, 
and ammunition, and was unable in conse- 
quence to attack, or even to blockade, Trin- 
comalce, and sailed away to Madras, appa- 
rently incapable of forming any definite plan 
or purpose, for ho was ho sooner in Madras 
than he intimated his intention to proceed to 
Bombay. 

At Madras he was urged to join in the 
expedition against Cuddalore, then projected, 
and where afterwards, General Htuart so 
severely chastised the French General Bussy ; 
without assigning any reason, Hughes re- 
fused to assist the expedition. He was an 
admiral holding the king’s commission, and 
was not to give account of his actions to such 
persons as the council of Madras, servants of 
the East India Company. Ho would neither 
take part in the attack on Cuddalore, nor 
stay on the coast during the ensuing monsoon, 
but w’ould go to Bombay: — “If the coast,” 
says Mill, “ were left unprotected by a British 
fleet, while the harbour of Trincomalee en- 
abled the enemy to remain, and while Hyder 
was nearly undisputed master of the Carnatic, 
nothing less was threatened than the extir- 
pation of the English from that quarter of 
India. Beside these important considerations, 
the council pressed upon the mind of the 
admiral the situation of the presidency in 
regard to food ; that their entire dependence 
rested upon the supplies which might arrive 
by sea; that the stock in the warehouses 
did not exceed thirty thousand batm; that 
the quantity afloat in the roads a^unted 
but to as much more, which the number of 
boats demanded for the daily service of his 
squadron had deprived them of the means of 
landing ; that the monthly consumption was 
fifty thousand bags at the least ; and that, if 
the vessels on which they depended for their 
supply were intercepted (such would be the 
certain consequence of a French without an 
English fleet upon the coast), nothing less than 


I fanune was placed before their eyes. The 
' admiral was reminded that he had remained 
in safety upon the coast during the easterly 
monsoon of the former year, and might still 
undoubtedly find some harbour to afford him 
shelter. A letter too was received express 
from Bengid, stating that Mr. Eitchie, the 
marine surveyor, would undertake to conduct 
his majesty’s ships to a safe anchorage in 
the mouth of the Bengal river. And it was 
known that Sir Eichard Bickerton, with a 
reinforcement of five sail of the line from 
England, had already touched at Bombay, 
and was on his way round for Madras. The 
admiral remained deaf to all expostulations. 
In the meantime intelligence was received 
that the enemy was preparing to attack Ne- 
gapatam. The president had already pre- 
vailed upon Sir Eyre Coote to send a detach- 
ment of three hundred men, under Colonel 
Fullarton, into the southern provinces, which, 
since the defeat of Colonel Brathwaite, had 
lain exposed to the ravages of Hyder, and 
were now visited with scarcity, and the pros- 
pect of famine. Within two days of the 
former intelligence, accounts were received 
that seventeen sail of the enemy’s fleet had 
arrived at Negapatam, and that the place w^as 
already attacked. The most earnest expos- 
tulations were still addressed to the admiral 
in vain; and the morning of the ifitli of 
October exhibiting the appearance of a storm, 
the fleet set sail, and disappeared. The fol- 
lowing morning presented a tremendous spec- 
tacle to the wretched inhabitants of Madras ; 
several large vessels driven ashore, others 
foundered at their anchors, all the small craft, 
amounting to nearly one hundred in number, 
either sunk or stranded, and the whole of the 
thirty thousand bags of rice irretrievably 
gone. The ravages of Hyder had driven 
crowds of the inhabitants from all parts of 
the country to seek refuge at Madras, where 
multitudes were daily perishing of want. 
Famine now raged in all its horrors ; and 
the multitude of the dead and the dying 
threatened to superadd the evils of pestilence. 
The bodies of those who expired in the 
streets or the houses, without any one to inter 
them, were daily collected and piled in carts, 
to be buried in large trenches made for the 
purpose out of the town, to the nunaber, for 
several weeks, of not less, it is said, than 
twelve or fifteen hundred a-week. What 
was done to remove the suffering inhabitants 
to the loss exhausted parts of the country, 
and to prevent unnecessary consumption, — tlie 
governor sending away his horses, and even 
his servants, — could only mitigate, and that to 
a small degree, the evils which were endured. 
On the fourth day after the departure of Bir 
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Edward Hughes and his Beet, Sir Richard 
Bickerton arrived, witli three regiments of 
one thousand each, Sir John Burgoyne's 
regiment of light horse, amounting to three 
hundred and forty, and about one thousand 
recruits raised by the company, chiefly in 
Ireland ; but as soon as Sir Richard was 
apprised of the motions of Sir E. Hughes, he 
immediately put to sea, and proceeded after 
him to Bombay.” 

It is mournful to contemplate the repre- 
aentation of ignorance, pride, and obstinacy, 
on the part of a British naval commander, 
which is here made without any exaggera- 
tion. The terrible consequences are also j 
depicted faithfully. If there were no proba- j 


bility that like causes in the constitution of our 
navy would produce like effects, such sad 
stories might be related without anxiety for 
the present or the future, if even with shame 
for the past. The admiral had no further 
opportunity to do much good or evil. Peace 
with France, Spain, and Holland, followed 
by peace with Hyder, left India in tranquillity 
as to foreign enemies, and the different coun- 
cils, commanders, and governors, more lei- 
sure for those mutual bickerings in which 
they perpetually indulged. Hastings, having 
composed these, as far as genius and self- 
command could compose them, at last, as 
already related, retired from the scenes of his 
struggles and his fame. 


CHAPTER XC. 

HOME AFFAIRS— EFFORTS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY TO ASSIST THE CROWN IN THE 
WARS WITH FRANCE. SPAIN, AND HOLLAND— DISCUSSIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
IN REFERENCE TO THE COMPANY’S AFFAIRS— IMPEACHMENT OF HASTINGS— ACQUITTAL 
-REITREMENT FRO^I PUBLIC LIFE— DEATH— THE COMPANY RESOLVE TO ERECT A 
STATUE TO HIS MEMORY. 


From 1778 to the termination of the parlia- 
mentary prosecution of Hastings, the directors 
and the company were much engrossed with 
home matters, while the state of their affairs 
in India demanded also unremitting and serious 
attention. 

In 1778-D extraordinary exertions were 
made to resist the combination of France and 
Hpain against British influence everywhere, 
but especially in the East. Instructions were 
sent overland to India for the reduction of 
Pondicherry, and the governors and coun- 
cils were urged to prosecute the war with all 
their energy. '' 

In April, 1779, the general court of pro- 
prietors voted unanimous thanks to the secret 
committee, for the spirited orders they issued 
for operations against Pondicherry and the 
French, and presented them with sums of five 
hundred, and three hundred guineas, for the 
purchase of plate. Thanks were also voted to 
Sir Hector Monro and Admiral Sir Edward 
Vernon, to each of whom was given a sword 
set with diamonds, valued at seven hundred 
and fifty guineas. Three guineas bounty to 
each was voted for the first two thousand 
able-bodied seamen, two guineas each for the 
first two thousand ordinary seamen, and a 
guinea and a half each for the first two thou- 
sand landsmen who should volunteer to serve 
on board the fleets of his majesty. Resolutions 
were passed by the court of directors “ to 
build three 74-gun ships, with masts and 


yards, to be delivered over to such office r 
as his majesty might appoint to receive 
them.” 

The following resume of the home events 
in which the company was interested at that 
time is as correct as it is brief : — “ The affairs 
of the company at this time engaged much of 
the attention of parliament. In 1779, an act 
had been passed declaring that the £1,400,000 
borrowed of the public had been repaid by 
the company, and that as their bond debt 
was reduced to £1,600,000, they were autho- 
rized to declare a dividend of eight per cent. 
The territorial acquisitions and revenues were 
also to remain with them for another year, 
and the persons who at the passing of the 
act were in the offices of governor-general 
and councillors in Bengal, were to hold the 
same during its continuance. In the follow- 
ing session Lord North acquainted the house 
that the company had not made such proposals 
for the renewal of their charter as were 
deemed satisfactory, and he therefore moved 
that tft Speaker should give the three years* 
notice required by the act, previously to the 
cessation of their exclusive privileges of trade. 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke strongly opposed the 
minister, and asked whether he was not con- 
tent with having lost America? Whether 
he could point out a single benefit which his 
motion was capable of producing, and whether 
he desired to behold those scenes of anarchy, 
confusion, distress, and ruin, which his idle 
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and impotent threats might produce iu the 
company’s posaossions in India.”* 

Mr. Fox argued that the ministerial mea- 
sure was impracticable, and that the govern- 
ment and the nation would prove themselves 
ungrateful to the country, if such a proposition 
were tolerated. He declared that the disputes 
between the minister and the company arose 
from the desire of the former to grasp the 
])atronagc of the latter.f In order to give 
time for deliberation, an act was passed con- 
tinuing the same privileges to the company 
as in the preceding year, to bo reckoned from 
the 5th of April, 1780.J 

On the 12tli of January, 1781, a select 
committee of the bouse was appointed to in- 
(piire into the petitions of the company and 
the inhabitants of J3engal, against the consti- 
tution of the supremo court and the action of 
British law generally. 

On the 27th of April, Lord North proposed 
th(i api)ointinent of a secret committee to in- 
ipiire into the causes of the war in the Car- 
natic. The celebrated Edmund Burke de- 
manded that the committee should be open ; 
but, as the foreign enemies of England would 
watch the progress of such inquiry in an open 
committee, and profit by the information^ to 
be obtained. Lord North carried his point. 
Jiord North, throughout the session, displayed 
ail open enmity to the company, the real 
source of which was, what Charles Fox 
charged upon him, a desire to grasp the pa- 
tronage. Edmund Burke was not less an j 
enemy, but he was insidious. 

At length the two acts were passed : the 
one concluding an agreement between the 
public and the company ;§ the other to re- 
dress and prevent the recurrence of the com- 
plaints against the supreme court at Calcutta.|j 
By the first-mentioned act the company’s ex- 
clusive privileges were continued till 171)1, 
with three years’ notice ; during which time 
the /territorial acquisitions and revenues were 
to remain in their possession. After a divi- 
dend of eight per cent, on the capital of 
.£3,200,000, three -fourths of the surplus pro- 
fits were to go to the public, and one-fourth 
to the company. Accounts of the state of the 
company’s affairs were to be laid before the 
lords of tlie treasury and the generiyt court. 
During the war with France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, the company were to pay one-fourth of 
the expense of his majesty's ships in India. 
After pence, the company were to bear the 

* Auber’s JUse and Progress of the East India Com^ 
jpang, vol. i. chap. xi. p. 572. 

t Parliamentary History, 1780, vol. ixi. 
j 20 Geo. III. cap. 60. 

S 21 Geo. HI. cap. 65. 

II 21 Geo. HI. cap. 70. 

VOL. II. 


whole. The company were allowed to re- 
cruit, and to have two thousand men at one 
time ready for embarkation during war, but 
only one thousand in peace. The parties 
filling the offices of governor -general, com- 
mandcr-in-chief, and members of council, were 
to be removable only by the king on repre- 
sentation of the directors, who might appoint 
to vacancies on the approbation of the crown. 
The commandcr-in -chief, if appointed by the 
directors, a member of council, was to take 
rank as two members, but was not to succeed 
to the government unless specially appointed. 
British subjects were not to reside more than 
ten miles from the presidency without leave 
from the government. 

Two important provisions were also in- 
serted. In addition to the enactment of 
1773, which required the directors to send 
to his majesty’s government copies of all 
letters from India relating to the political, 
military, or revenue affairs of the company, 
a provision was now inserted that copies of 
all letters proposed to be sent by the direc- 
tors to India relating to those subjects, 
should first be submitted for his majesty’s 
approval, and if no disapprobation was ex- 
pressed within fourteen days to the proposed 
despatch, the same might be forwarded to 
India. 

The other was a clause suggested by the 
heavy drafts which had, at a former period, 
been drawn from India, and nearly ruined 
the company, being, the minister remarked, 
** the private fortunes of Asiatic plunderers,” 
wdio would again seize upon the opportunity 
of doing so wdth avidity. Lord North, in 
alluding to the acceptance of presents, ob- 
served that it would be proper to interdict 
their receipt entirely, for which purpose it 
would be well to form a court of judicature 
in this country for the trial of offences com- 
mitted in India. This suggestion, though 
not acted upon at that time, was adopted at 
a later period. 

The other act related to the supreme court, 
and was passed to appease the minds of many 
persons who dreaded the consequences of the 
powers assumed by the supreme court of 
India. 

The appointment of Lord Macartney to the 
governorship of Madras was one of the signs 
of the times, as it regarded the progress of 
ministerial and parliamentary opinion respect- 
ing the company. The governing class iu 
England became intensely desirous of obtain- 
ing such posts as the governorships of presi- 
dencies, and more especially the office of go-* 
vernor-general, for members of their class. 
Lord Macartney was the first governor ap- 
pointed by the direct intervention of the go- 

3 G 
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vevnment, and he unfortunately went to India 
in the spirit of one who felt that he did not 
owe his appointment to the company, and 
was superior in rank, as well as the origin of 
his appointment, to the company’s servants. 
He made, therefore, little account of the 
opinion of Hastings, who was only a com- 
pany’s official, although governor-general of 
Bengal. Lord Macartney was a polite man, 
capable of governing his temper, and pos- 
sessing much suavity of manner to inferiors 
in station ; but ho had a high opinion of his 
order, his office, and the source whence he 
derived it, and hence all harmony between 
the governments of Madras and Bengal were 
from the day of his arrival in India until 
Hastings left it impossible. At home, his 
lordship’s measures and interests were backed 
up by the government. 

Tidings of the appointment of Sir Elijah 
Impey, by Governor-general Hastings, to the 
Suddur Dewanny Adawlut, reached England 
in October, 17S1. The directors doubted 
the legality of the proceeding, and parlia- 
ment took up the matter witli considerable 
heat. A committee of inquiry was nomi- 
nated, and reported in strong terms upon 
the illegality of the conduct of Hastings and 
of Impey. An address of the whole house 
to his majesty demanded the recall of Sir 
Elijah to answer to the house for his ac- 
ceptance of the office. The directors passed 
a resolution, on the 24 th of April, removing 
him. 

A report was made by the secret committee 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
war in the Carnatic. Mr. Dundas, the chair- 
man, submitted to the house an enormous 
series of resolutions, which amounted to no 
less than one hundred and eleven. The reso- 
lutions were divided into three classes, each 
class containing three distinct heads. The 
first regarded the general system of govern- 
ment ; it censured the conduct of Mr. Hast- 
ings as governor-general, and that of Mr. 
Hornby, governor of Bombay, and declared 
it to be the duty of the directors to recall 
them. The second and third classes related 
to the affairs of the Carnatic. On these a 
bill of pains and penalties was brought in 
against Sir Thomas Rumbold, J. Whitehill, 
and P. Perring, Esqrs., for breaches of public 
trust, and high crimes and misdemeanours. 

‘ On the 28th of May, the house of commons 
came to the following resolution : — 

“Resolved, That Warren Hastings, Esq., 
governor-general, and William Hornby, Esq., 
president of the council at Bombay, having in 
sundry instances acted in a manner repugnant 
to the honour and policy of this nation, and 
thereby brought great calamities on India, 
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and enormous expenses on the company, it is 
the duty of the directors to pursue all legal 
and effectual means for the removal of the 
said- governor-general and president from 
their respective offices, and to recall them to 
Great Britain.” 

These measures violently agitated the courts 
of directors and proprietors. Various meet- 
ings were held, and debates of the fiercest 
nature took place in them. On the 19tli 
of June, a sj^ecial grand court was convened 
hy requisition in the usual manner, when the 
following resolutions were passed : — 

“Resolved, That it is the oj)inion of this 
court, that the removing of Warren Hastings, 
Esq., the governor-general of Bengal, or any 
servants of the company, merely in compliance 
with a vote of the house of commons, — without 
being satisfied that the grounds of delinquency 
against the said Warren Hastings, or such 
other servants, arc sufficient of themselves to 
vindicate the directors in coming to such a re- 
solution, — would weaken the confidence which 
the servants of the company ought to enter- 
tain of the justice of their employers, and will 
tend to destroy that independency which the 
proprietors of East India stock ought to enjoy 
in the management of their own affairs.” 

“ Resolved, That it he recommended to the 
court of directors not to carry into effect any 
resolution they may come to relative to the 
removal of Warren Hastings, Esq., till such 
resolution shall have been approved by a 
general court.” 

From the 2otli of June to the 9th of Octo- 
ber, the directors, in various meetings, dis- 
cussed the condradictory conclusions to which 
the house of commons and the court of pro- 
prietary had arrived, and passed resolutions 
at last ill harmony with those of the commons. 
It being well understood that the directors 
passed these resolutions under pressure from 
the government, and seven of the directors 
having recorded a protest against the recall 
of Hastings, the court of proprietary again 
met on the 21st of October, and again passed a 
resolution by a majority of three hundred and 
fifty-three votes in a house of five hundred 
and three persons, forbidding the removal of 
Hastings, vindicating him from the imputa- 
tions thrown on him by parliament and a 
majority of the directors, and attributing to 
the directors themselves the misfortunes, wars, 
and debts, which the resolution alleged Hast- 
ings by extraordinary fidelity and ability had 
done much to retrieve. On the 22nd of Oc- 
tober the directors rescinded their resolution 
against Hastings. 

There were frequent changes of minktry ; 
but the tone of parliament and of government 
was adverse to the company. In April, 1783, 
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Mr. Dundas brought in a bill for the better 
government of India. It was rejected. The 
Bession terminated without any further attack 
upon the company. During the recess the cele- 
brated India bill of Fox and Burke was framed. 
Mr. Burke was then in the government. Mr. 
Fox brouglit in his bill on the 18th of No- 
vember. The company petitioned against it. 
Burke delivered one of his most eloquent 
and imposing orations in its behalf. His de- 
scriptions of the misdeeds of the company \vere 
exaggerated ; and those of the civilization, 
and excellent qualities of the people and go- 
vernments of India, were contrary to fact and 
philosophy. Against Hastings the speech was 
virulent. 'I'he bill passed the commons, and 
went up to the lords : the company again peti- 
tioned. The lords threw out the bill. The 
king was known to be opposed to it, and 
a large popular party in the country "was 
equally so. The commons passed most serious 
resolutions condemnatory by implication of 
the course pursued by the crown and the 
peers, 'i'hc ministry was dismissed, and 
AVilliam Pitt ap])ointcd first lord of the trea- 
sury and chancellor of the exchequer. Mr. 
Pitt brought in a bill ** for the better govern- 
ment and management of the affairs of the 
East India Company" on tlio 10th of January. 
The commons rejected it. On the 25tli of 
Maich parliament was dissolved. The court 
of proprietors of India stock manfully sup- 
ported Hastings, and resolved that lie should 
not be recalled. 

MHien Hastings reached England, as be- 
fore related, he proceeded at once to London. 
In June, 1785, he received in person the 
thanks of the very same court of directors 
wliich censured and sought to remove him, 
when they supposed the favour of the cabinet 
would be secured by doing so. 

In January, 1780, IMnjor Scott announced 
ill parliament that Mr. Hastings was anxious 
to defend himself against the aspersions 
thrown on him by ^Ir. Edmund Burke, and 
cliallengod the great philosopher and orator 
to bring forward his impeachment. This was 
imprudent, and rather prejudiced than served 
the case of Hastings in the house. At length 
that impeachment was made, so notable for 
the amazing eloquence displayed in it, espe- 
cially by Sheridan and Burke. It is gene- 
rally considered that Hastings did not display 
his usual ability in managing his defence, and 
this is attributed to the fact that he had not 
been accustomed to work with English agen- 
cies and in English modes. Nearly his whole 
life had been spent in India, and his^inind had 
become adapted to Indian iptrigues. Lord 
Macaulay says, “ Of all his errors, the most 
serious was, perhaps, the choice of a cham- 


pion. Clive, in similar circumstances, had 
made a singularly happy selection. He put 
himself into the hands of Wedderburu, afte]> 
wards Lord Loughborough, one of the few 
great advocates who have been also great in 
the house of commons. To the defenco of 
Clive, therefore, nothing w^as wanting, neither 
learning nor knowledge of the world — neither 
forensic acuteness nor the eloquence which 
charms political assemblies. Hastings on- 
' trusted his interests to a very different person, 
a major in the Bengal army named Scott. 
This gentleman had been sent over from India 
some time before, as the agent of the go- 
vernor-general. It was rumoured that his 
services were rewarded with oriental muni- 
ficence ; and wo believe that he received 
much more than Hastings could conveniently 
spare. The major obtained a seat in parlia- 
ment, and was there regarded as the organ of 
his employer. It was evidently impossible 
that a gentle man^o situated could speak with 
the authority which belongs to an indepen- 
dent position. Nor had the agent of Hastings 
the talent necessary for obtaining the car of an 
assembly, which, accustomed to listen to great 
orators, had naturally become fastidious. Ho 
w'as always on his legs; he was very tedious, 
and he had only one to 2 )ic, the merits and 
wrongs of Hastings. Everybody who knows 
the house of commons will easily guess what 
followed. The major was considered as the 
greatest bore of bis time. There was hardly 
a day on which the newspapers did not con- 
tain some puff 111)011 Hastings, signed Asi- 
aticus or Bengalensis, but known to be written 
by the indefatigable 8cott ; and hardly a month 
in which some bulky pamphlet on the same 
subject, and from the same pen, did not pass 
to the trunk-makers and the pastry-cooks." 

Much of what his lordship has said of 
Major Scott, in the above passage, is correct ; 
but, on various grounds, Scott was an agent 
well adapted to the purposes for which Hast- 
ings had chosen him. His knowledge of all 
the circumstances, personally and practically, 
on the ground of which the governor-general 
expected to be called to account, was perfect. 
He was well acquainted with all the person- 
ages who figured in these transactions. His 
industry was unwavering, and liis personal 
friendship and admiration for Hastings the 
warmest. Hastings did not select him as his 
agent in view of a parliamentary impeach- 
ment, hut in view of attack in the courts of 
directors and proprietors. Scott was a far 
more suitable agent for this purpose than 
Wedderburn would have been. He knew 
the ways of tlio directory, the tone and tem- 
per of the proprietors, his whole time was 
given to work among them for Hastings, and 
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he did so successfully. His entering parlia- 
ment was an after-thought, and he was there 
very useful to his friend ; he corrected innu- 
merable misstatements, and was always on 
his legs " for that purpose during the debates. 
Many a rhetorical flourish, very captivating 
to the house of commons was made sheerly 
ridiculous by a dry, prosy, but true statement 
from Scott. There was no putting him down, 
he was proof against all ridicule, reiterating 
his dry facts, financial, military, political, and 
})er8onal, \intil they ceased to be disputed. 
He wa 9 a bore in the sense Lord Macaulay 
proclaims it, and he was so also to the enemies 
of Hastings, by his unsleeping vigilance, his 
physical endurance, and his ever-pestering, 
worrying statements and counter-statements, 
which were confounding to his antagonists, 
not one man among whom knew anything 
of the subjects of debate, except Burke. 
Burke, Dundas (the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land), and Sir Philip Francis, were the only 
men of great mark acquainted with Indian 
affairs. Burke had read on the subject, with 
a view to an Indian appointment from the 
ministry, which he knew he could never re- 
ceive from the company ; and he was em- 
bittered, therefore, against the latter and its 
agents. His mind was inflamed with envy 
against Hastings as much as was that of 
Francis. Burke was, from these circum- 
stances, an indefatigable student of Indian 
affairs. Sheridan spoke with glowing elo- 
quence on subjects of which he knew nothing. 
Dundas learned much of Indian affairs when 
he served as chairman of the committee which 
produced the hundred and eleven resolutions. 
Francis, of course, knew Calcutta well, and 
the doings of members of the supreme council ; 
hut of the languages, peoples, and mind of 
India he knew little, almost; nothing. A 
plain, stern, dogged, persevering, matter of 
fact man, ** well up ” in Indian affairs, was 
very useful to Hastings in the house, and ab- 
solutely indispensable among the constituency 
of the company. With these Scott had con- 
stant intercourse : there was probably not a 
director, not a single member of the pro- 
prietary, with whom Scott had not talked 
over the whole question. All the holders 
of India stock might have had Scott’s ar- 
guments by heart. Hastings foresaw this, 
and made his selection judiciously. It is 
quite true, as Lord Macaulay affirms, that 
Hastings was destitute of a parliamentary 
advocate possessing the splendour of elo- 
quence which Burke, Sheridan, or Wedder- 
burn possessed ; but that was not, as Lord 
Macaulay represents, his fault; nor did the 
circumstance of Wedderbnrn being Olive’s 
adviser and defender show any superiority of 


judgment on the part of that great man to 
Hastings in the selection of his advocates, for 
Wedderburn had been the early friend and 
associate of Olive, and ofiered his services, 
which were, of course, thankfully accepted. 
Had Hastings found a similar friend, he 
would have gladly made his eloquence, 
tact, and legal knowledge available; hut 
Hastings had spent many years in India, and 
had formed few new friend8hij)8 in England, 
None of his old schoolfellows and early com- 
panions were in a condition to do by him as 
Wedderburn did by Olive. Yet many men 
of note, and among them those who believed 
that he had acted very wrong in several of 
the proceedings for which he was called in 
question, were indignant at the malignant 
persecutions with which Burke and others 
pursued him, and made themselves his friends. 
Lords Mansfield, Lansdowne, and Thurlow 
(the Chancellor) were foremost among them. 
l?itt was another of the eminent men who 
doubted the propriety of various parts of the 
conduct of Hastings, but was scandalized at 
the virulence of the proceedings against him. 
He had even privately confessed to Major 
8cott (for the untiring major had interviews 
I W’ith all the ministers) that Hastings deserved 
high rewards from his country, wliich he, as 
minister, was only prevented from recom- 
mending his majesty to confer, by the fact that 
a vote of censure remained on the journals 
of the commons. The leading opponents of 
government were the leading opponents of 
Hastings in the house; hut the king, the 
holders of Indian stock, and the country, were 
intensely prejudiced against that party. The 
whigs in and out of the house opposed him, 
and a small but powerful section of the tories, 
especially those who were disappointed of 
places by the government. One of the most 
fertile sources of attack against Hastings out 
of the house was the history of his marriage, 
and the name of Imhoff, and the guilt of his 
divorced wife, formed the material of the 
sarcastic squibs which were flung about in 
the clubs, cofiee -houses, and journals. Lord 
North and Fox were accused of adding light 
labours of this kind to their relentless oppo- 
sition in the house. Hastings did much to 
provoke all this, by an ostentatious defiance 
of his enemies. This did not arise, as Lord 
Macaulay supposes, from indiscretion and an 
undervaluing of his enemies ; it arose from 
the fact that he was not conscious of guilt in 
the transactions where his lordship considers 
his guilt manifest. In some matters where 
his most ardent friends could not have de- 
fended hiin, he believed himself to have been 
in the right, and remained in that belief to 
the end of his days. His conscience was 
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neither tender nor enlightened : he was not, 
in any sense of the word, a religious man; 
but, as a politician, he was convinced that 
the course he had taken in India was that 
which his duty to the company and to his 
country demanded. The consciences of Burke, 
Francis, Sheridan, North, or Fox seem to 
have been neither more tender nor more en- 
lightened than that of Hastings. There is 
no doubt that the defiant attitude which he 
took also arose from his determined character. 
He was not a man to quail before any foe. 
He who could coolly write despatches in re- 
ference to negotiations with the Mahrattas, 
when barred up in a house at Benares, with 
a few soldiers to defend him against half a 
million of fanatics, was not to be put down 
by the force of faction or the eloquence 
of political adventurers, however vast and 
dazzling the powers they might bring against 
him in the contest. It is remarkable that 
Hastings appeared to feel as little and fear ns 
little the great weight of character and public 
station which some of his opponents brought 
against him, as lie did the genius and personal 
hostility of others. The courage and per- 
sistence of Hastings were sustained by the 
openly avowed favour of the court. The 
king was his friend. Olive had derived much 
protection from the royal favour, Hastings 
even more. The ladies of the court scandal- 
ized many by their attentions to Mrs. Hast- 
ings, and it soon became evident that those 
who wished to find favour near the throne 
must not be remembered among the per- 
secutors or prosecutors of Warren Hastings. 
The first note of war on the part of the oppo- 
sition was an application for j)apers, by Ed- 
mund Burke. Only some of these were 
granted. In April, 1786, the impeachment I 
was produced, and Hastings was informed 
that he might be heard by counsel at the bar 
of the house. Hastings defended himself in 
person. Ho was not an orator. He was a 
great writer, and relied much on the power 
of his pen for his defence. It was eloquent, 
but of vast length, and tired the patience of 
a house much fonder of exciting logomachies 
than of business statements. 

In the beginning of June, Burke brought 
forward that part of the impeachment which 
related to the employment of English troops 
in Rohilcund, in the service of the vizier, for 
a stipulated price. Burke affected to believe 
that ho would have the support of Dundas, 
who formerly, as chairman of a committee 
of inquiry, condemned the Rohilla invasion. 
Burke must have known that the versatile 
Dundas would not bo bound by such a cir- 
cumstance; this was- patent to the whole 
house, and the folly of selecting the least vul- 


nerable point of the defence in the hope of 
catching the support of Dundas, or showing 
his inconsistency, was apparent to all the 
members not blinded by envy of Hastings, or 
pledged to the opposition. Dundas, as mili- 
tary men would say, turned the enemy's flank. 
He declared that although Hastings did wrong 
in supporting the aggressive designs of the 
Nabob of Oude, yet he had atoned for that 
fault, and won beside the lasting gratitude of 
his country by subsequent services. The 
tactics of Burke were indiscreet, and the spirit 
of his speech not less so. The feeling of the 
house was strong against him. Many of his 
expected supporters, finding that his first 
movement displayed bad generalship, forsook 
him. Only sixty -seven voted for the motion, 
in a house of one hundred and eighty -six mem- 
bers. A considerable number of the supposed 
supporters of the prosecution slunk away. 
Pitt spoke not, but voted for Hastings. Tlic 
house of commons, on report of a secret com^ 
mittee^ had censured the Rohilla war ; a majo- 
rity of the directors had censured it ; but since 
then the whole of the facts had become known, 
they had been discussed with great ability in 
the court of proprietary by men the first and 
ablest in connection with Indian affairs, their 
speeches had been published, the error and 
the extenuation had been canvassed, and the 
commons in its final verdict refused to be car- 
ried away by the clap-trap of ready speakers, 
or affected by glowing antitheses of rhetori- 
cians with less claim to principle than Hastings 
himself, were all the wrong-doing attributed 
to him chargeable at his door. 

It was universally exjiected by the public 
that the impeachment would now drop, and 
even the government seems to have thought 
so, for Lord Thurlow openly spoke, not- 
withstanding the reserve of Pitt, of the 
desirableness of creating Hastings Baron 
Daylesford. 

On the 13th of June, the country, if not the 
house, was startled by a renewal of the prose- 
cution. Fox brought forward a resolution, 
condemnatory of what was called the depo- 
sition of the Rajah of Benares. Fox was 
eloquent on the occasion. Francis was learned, 
epigrammatical, and malignant as a demon. 
Pitt exposed the party purpose of Fox, the 
personal hatred of Francis, and eulogised in 
one of the most statesman -like of his speeches 
the policy, courage, and justice of Hastings 
in the transaction for wliich it was sought to 
condemn him. After an eloquent justification 
of Hastings, the house was astonished by the 
minister’s declaration, that he should vote for 
Fox’s motion, because the fine laid upon 
Cheyte Sing was too heavy, although Hastings 
did right to fine him ! Pitt’s vote was clearly 
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not an honest one. Like Fox himself, he had 
aims of his own in view, and he would uphold 
or sacrifice Hastings as best promoted those 
aims. He deemed it politic to conciliate the 
opposition, and appear impartial. From the 
first, ho was unwilling to be thought the par- 
tizan of Hastings, while ho denounced the 
prosecution in the private circle of his friends 
with unsparing severity. Wliat made the 
conduct of Pitt in the house most extraordinary 
was, that the usual ministerial circular had 
gone out to his party the day before, request- 
ing their presence in the house to vote against 
the motion of Fox. The change of opinion 
was attributed to Mr. Dundas, who, on this 
subject, influenced the mind of the premier. 
The persuasives by which Dundas succeeded 
were appeals to the love of power, and the 
ambition characteristic of Pitt. Hastings was 
more a favourite at court than himself, and 
Pitt was led by the insinuations of Dundas to 
believe that ho would soon become his rival, 
as cither a peerage or dishonour must result 
from the impeachment. The effect of Pitt’s 
tergiversation upon the success of the motion 
was decisive. It was carried by one hundred 
and seventy-five against sixty-eight, many in 
the majority declaring that they voted against 
their conscience to support the policy of the 
minister. 

In 1787, the prosecution was renewed. 
The first charge opened was in connection 
with the conduct of Hastings to the begums 
of Oude, a portion of his public life more open 
to censure than any other. Rheridan intro- 
duced the charge in the most brilliant ora- 
tion ever made by him, and wbicli produced 
an effect in the house greater than probably 
any other speech ever delivered. After 
Sheridan’s speech, the debate was adjourned. 
When the house resumed, it was evident that 
the eloquence of Sheridan had decided the 
motion. The house was now as much carried 
away by eloquence, irrespectij«^e of the merits 
of the question, as upon the first resolution 
they were coldly insensible to the finest pas- 
sages of the orator, and looked only to the 
facts of the case. The influence of Pitt, 
however, had as much to do in forming the 
majorities on all the motions, as either elo- 
quence or justice. Pitt supported Rheridan, 
as he had supported Fox. One hundred and 
seventy-five against sixty-eight carried the 
motion. 

The party carrying on the impeachment 
were now sure of victory, and hurried nume- 
rous resolutions through the house. The 
friends, of Hastings began to forsake him, 
as those of Clive had deserted him in the 
hour of misfortune. The sergeant-at-arms 
arrested him, aud brought him to the bar 
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of the peers, where Burke was directed by 
the commons to produce an impeachment 
founded upon their resolutions. The period 
for prorogation was too close to allow of pro- 
ceeding with the case, and Hastings was 
discharged on bail. At the opening of the 
following session, the commons proceeded to 
form a committee to manage the impeachment. 
The leading members of the opposition were 
called on to serve, aud no name was objected 
to until that of Francis was rend, when a 
large number of members objected to the in- 
justice and indecency of the most malignant 
personal enemy Hastings had being placed in 
that position. It is much to the discredit of 
the leading men of the opposition, that they 
fiercely contended for the appointment of 
Francis. Dundas and Wilberforce, believing 
that Pitt would sustain the motion for the 
appointment of Francis, upheld it. Wilber- 
force was especially ingenious in his argu- 
mentative support. Pitt suddenly rose and 
opposed the appointment of Francis. “ The 
heaven-born minister” had everything liis 
own way; his servile followers voted that 
Francis was not a lit person to bo nominated 
on the committee. 

On the 13th of February, 1788, the sittings 
commenced, on the result of wliich the fate of 
Hastings depended. Tlio scene has been 
portrayed by the brilliant pen of ^lacaiilay. 
In one of the happiest, richest, and most fervid 
outflowings of his eloquence, he has impressed 
the Bolemuity, importance, and the whole 
aspect of the court upon the mind of this ge- 
neration of readers. The trial, amongst otlicr 
things, was remarkable for the great number 
and singular variety of notable persons who 
were spectators : — ” The long galleries were 
crowded by an audience such as has rarely 
excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. 
There were gathered together, from all parts 
of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous 
empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and 
learning, the representatives of every scienco 
and of every art. There were seated round 
the queen the fair -haired young daughters of 
the house of Brunswick. There the ambassa- 
dors of great kings and commonwealths gazed 
with admiration on a spectacle which no other 
country in the world could present. There 
Riddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, 
looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all 
the imitations of the stage. There the histo- 
rian of the Roman empire thought of the days 
when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against 
Verres, and when, before a senate which still 
retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thun- 
dered against the oppressor of Africa- There 
were seen, side by side, the greatest painter 
and the greatest scholar of the age. The 
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spectacle had allured Reynolds from that easel 
which has preserved to us the thoughtful 
foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, 
and the sweet smiles of so many noble ma- 
trons. It had induced Parr to suspend his 
labours in that dark and profound mine from 
which he had extracted a vast treasure of 
erudition — a treasure too often buried in the 
earth, too often paraded with injudicious and 
inelegant ostentation, but still precious, mas- 
sive, and splendid. There appeared the 
voluptuous charms of her to whom the lieir 
of the throne had in secret plighted his faith. 
There, too, was she, the beautiful mother of a 
beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whoso deli- 
cate features, lighted up by love and music, 
art has rescued from the common decay. 
There were the members of that brilliant so- 
ciety, which quoted, criticised, and exchanged 
repartees under the rich peacock hangings of 
Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies whose 
lips, more persuasive than those of Fox him- 
self, had carried the Westminster election 
against palace and treasury, shone round 
Ocorgiana, Duchess of Devonshire.” 

Such were the spectators of the scene, and 
the audience before which the eloquence of 
England’s best orators was about to be dis- 
])layed. The descriptions given by Lord 
jMacaulay of the appearance of Hustings on 
this occasion and his approach to the bar, of 
his counsel and his accusers, arc amongst the 
most graphic and life-like which his pen has 
depicted : — The serjeants made proclama- 
tion, Hastings advanced to the bar, and bent 
his knee. The culprit was indeed not un- 
worthy of that great presence. He had ruled 
an extonsivo and populous countiy, had made 
laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had 
set up and pulled down princes. And in his 
high place ho had so borne himself that all 
had feared him, that most had loved him, and 
that hatred itself could deny him no title to 
glory, except virtue. He looked like a groat 
man, and not like a bud man. A person 
small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity 
from a carriage which, while it indicated 
deference to the court, indicated also habitual 
self-possession and self-respect; a high and 
intellectual forehead, a brow pensive, but not 
gloomy ; a mouth of inflexible decision ; a 
face pale and worn, but serene, on which was 
written as legibly as under the picture in the 
council -chamber at Calcutta, Mens cegna in 
ardnis : such was the aspect with which the 
great proconsul presented himself to his 
judges. His counsel accompanied him, men 
all of whom were afterwards raised bj' their 
talents and learning to the highest posts in 
their profession : the bold and strong-minded 
Law, afterwards chief-justice of the King’s 


Bench; the more humane and eloquent Dallas, 
afterwards chief-justice of the Common Pleas; 
and Plomer, who, nearly twenty years later, 
successfully conducted in the same high court 
the defence of Lord Melville, and subse- 
quently became vice-chancellor and master of 
the rolls. But neither the culprit nor his ad- 
vocates attracted so much notice as the accu- 
sers. In the midst of the blaze of red 
drapery, a space had been fitted up with 
green benches and tables for the commons. 
The managers, with Burke at their head, 
appeared in full dress. The collectors of 
gossip did not fail to remark that even Fox, 
generally so regardless of his appearance, had 
paid to the illustrious tribunal the compliment 
of wearing a bag and sword. I'^itt had refused 
to he one of the conductors of the impeach- 
ment; and his commanding, copious, and sono- 
rous eloquence, was wanting to that great mus- 
ter of various talents. Age and blindness had 
unfitted liord North for the duties of a public 
prosecution, and his friends were left without 
the help of liis excellent sense, his tact, and 
his urbanity. But in spite of the absence of 
these two distinguished members of the lower 
house, the box in which the managers stood 
contained an array of speakers such as, per- 
haps, had not appoaredtogether since the great 
age of Athenian eloquence. There were 
J<’ox and Slieridan, the lOnglish Demosthenes, 
and the English Hyperides. There was 
Burke, ignorant indeed, or negligent of the 
art of a(laj)ting his reasonings and his stylo to 
the capacity and taste of his hearers, but in 
anijditudc of comprehension and richness of 
imagination superior to every orator, ancient 
or modern. 'J'herc, witli eyes reverentially 
fixed on Burke, appeared the tincst gentleman 
of the ago ; Ins form developed by every 
manly exercise ; his face beaming with in- 
telligence and spirit, — the ingenious, the chi- 
valrous, the high-BOuled Windham. Nor, 
though surrounded by such men, did the 
youngest manager pass unnoticed. At an 
ago when most of those who distinguish them- 
selves in life are still contending for prizes 
and fellowships at college, he had won for 
himself a conspicuous jdace in parliament. 
No advantage of fortune or connection was 
wanting that could set off to the height his 
splendid talents and his unblemished honour. 
At twenty-three he had been thought worthy 
to be ranked with the veteran statesmen who 
appeared ns the delegates of the British com- 
mons, at the bar of the British nobility.” This 
was the future Karl Grey, the premier under 
whose government the reform hill was carried. 

The rending of the charges and answers of 
Hastings occupied several days. Burke then 
opened the impeachment in a speech which 
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coTitenipovaries describe as producing by the 
solemnity and manner of the orator, as much 
effect as by its powers of reasoning and mar- 
vellous eloquence. Even Thurlow, the deter- 
mined abettor of Hastings, uttered exclama- 
tions of admiration, and, at the close of the 
peroration, Hastings himself appeared affected, 
notwithstanding the dauntless and proud front 
he bore. Pox, Grey (afterwards Earl Grey), 
Lord Loughborough (formerly the advocate 
of Clive), and Sheridan, all betrayed an ani- 
mus the most hostile to the prisoner at the 
bar ; but the lord -chancellor, a host in him- 
self (considering his abilities, boldness, and the 
advantages of his situation), indicated from the 
first a resolution to save him. The trial was 
so protracted that public curiosity flagged, 
and the persecutors became less confident. 
Their great cards had been played, and the 
game was not won. The defence of Hastings 
was expected to be brilliant, and to come with 
telling power when the impressions produced 
by the orations of his accusers were worn 
away. Such was the state of matters at the 
end of Juno, and when both houses were 
weary of the session. Only thirty -five days 
were given to the trial ; it was obliged to 
stand over for another year. 

In 1780 other business drew away the 
attention of the house and the public from the 
trial; the illness of the king excited the popu- 
lar sympathy greatly, and still further contri- 
buted to cast the interest taken in the trial 
into the shade. The friends of Hastings 
grew bolder. Advantage was taken of in- 
decorous expressions used by Burke, to move 
a vote of censure upon him in the commons, 
and it was carried. This deeply humiliated 
the great man, and deprived him of much 
moral power in his further prosecution of the 
impeachment. ; 

In 1700 parliament was dissolved, and the 
temper of the new house towards Hastings 
was tested by his friends, nearly as soon as 
it had assembled. It was maintained that 
the dissolution put an end to the prosecution. 
Pitt and the opposition united in affirming 
the contrary. Several of the articles of 
impeachment were, however, withdrawn, in 
order to facilitate the more rapid issue of 
the case. 

In 1791 the prosecution on the part of the 
committee became less bitter, with the excep- 
tion of Edmund Burke, who clung to it with 
all the tenacity of hatred which animated 
iVancis, who, although not on the committee, 
was perpetually iii communication with its 
members, and was, out of the house, the life 
of the prosecution, which still chased the 
already severely.punished and much suffering 
Hastings. 


In 1795 Hastings appeared before the bar 
of the lords to hear judgment. The curiosity 
of the public now returned with full force. 
His opponent Loughborough was chancellor : 
his friend Thurlow was* in opposition; the 
committee for managing the impeachment W'as 
broken up into various parties, its members at 
enmity with one another ; and out of the body 
of peers who took so deep an interest in 
the trial at its commencement, sixty had 
gone before the great tribunal, to render 
their own last account. Twenty -nine peers 
voted. Six voted against Hastings on the 
charges in connection with Cheyte Sing and 
the begums, a still smaller number voted 
against him on the other important articles 
of impeachment, and on none of the relatively 
minor charges w^as there a single voice against 
him. He was informed from the woolsack 
that he was acrpiittcd. He bowed with the 
same air of respectful dignity, iirniness, and 
self-ronsciousncss, as when he approached 
that bar nearly eight years before. 

The decision met with almost universal ap- 
proval. It was felt by the public that he had 
been put to an enormous cost — a fortune had 
been expended in his defence ; that his anxieties 
for BO many years were terribly penal; that ho 
had been pursued with bitter personal ani- 
mosity and jealous political envy; that his 
errors had been sought out with n vindictive- 
ness such as had never before been directed 
against a public man, and that his great ser- 
vices had been unrequited by the country for 
whose greatness and glory he had done so 
much. All men had come to the conclusion 
that, but for Warren Hastings, the Asiatic 
empire of England had vanished from beneath 
her sceptre. I 

Hastings returned from the bar of the lords 
to his seat — the old family seat at Daylesford — 
a victor, but terribly impoverished by his con- 
test. He had purchased the old manor house 
and estate, which had three quarters of a cen- 
tury before passed out of the family. The 
dream of his life’s young morning was 
realized — he was Hastings of Daylesford.” 
But, alas ! he took up his abode there when 
fortune had done much against him, as well as 
for him ; and the remainder of his years were 
destined to be spent in comparative obscurity. 
The malignity of his enemies pursued him 
still. Francis, Burke, and Dundas were as 
bitter as ever ; they lost no opportunity, pub- 
lic or private, not merely to damage his repu- 
tation, but to hurt his interests. But for the 
generosity of the East India Company he 
must have sunk into poverty. 

Like many great men who have a genius 
for public business and for government, he 
was a bad manager of his private affairs ; and 
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he who, as governor-general of India, saved 
111 ! empire from financial anarchy, was more 
than once on the verge of pecuniary ruin, as 
Hastings of Daylesford." 

Pitt continued to regard him with envy, 
because he enjoyed the king's favour; and 
because, on Eastern affairs, if not in other de- 
partments of statesmanship, he would have 
been a superior authority if permitted to 
emerge into public life. When Pitt retired 
from power, Hastings was nearly seventy 
years old. 

In 1813 he was examined as a witness be- 
fore the commons on the subject of India ; on 
which occasion the whole house rose in re- 
spectful homage as lie loft its bar. Many 
marks of public respect wore paid to him 
after that time })y the Prince Uegent, the 
leading men of the day, and the people gene- 
rally. He was also made a privy councillor. 
His private life belongs rather to the biogra- 
pher, but the closing scene was appropriate 
to the courage and equanimity of his career. 
On the 22nd of August, 1818, according to 
Macaulay — on the 3rd of that month, accord- 
ing to ]\r. Auber and others — he closed his 
life, having attained his eightieth year. On 
that day lie ‘wrote to Colonel Toone in the 
following remarkable terms : — I impose up- 
on myself the last office of communication be- 
tween you and me, to inform you that a few 
hours remain, which arc to separate ns from 
each other for ever. The infliction that must 
end mo is a total privation of the function of 
deglutition, which is equivalent to the extremi- 
ties of hunger, by the inability to take nourish- 
ment. I have called you by the only appel- 
lation that language can express me, ‘ Yar 
Woo/adar,' my profitable friend ; for such, 
with every other quality of friendship, I have 
ever experienced yours in all our mutual in- 
tercourse, and my heart has returned it (un- 
profitably, I own), but with equal sentiments 
of the purest nft'ection. My own conscience 
assuredly attests that I myself have not been 
wanting in my duty to my respectable em- 
ployers. I quit the world, and their service, 
to which I shall conceive myself, to the latest 
moment that I draw my breath, still devotedly 
attached, and in the firm belief that in the 
efficient body of directors I have not one in- 
dividual ill-nflfcctod tOAvards me. I do not 


express my full feelings ; I believe them all 
to be kindly, generously disposed towards me ; 
and to the larger and constituent body 1 can 
only express a hope, that if there are any of a 
different sentiment, the number is but few; 
for they have supported me, wlien I thought 
myself abandoned by all other powers, from 
whom I ever thought myself entitled to any 
benefit. My latest prayers shall be offered 
for their service, for that of my beloved coun- 
try, and for that also whose interest both had 
BO long committed to my partial guardianship, 
and for which 1 feel a sentiment in my de- 
parting hours, not alien from that which is 
due from every subject to its own." 

Thus tranquilly this serene and heroic man 
passed away, after a career so eventful and 
turbulent, in which, amidst all its tremendous 
storms, he was ever calm, resolute, and great. 

As it will not be necessary again to refer 
to this eminent personage in the progress of 
this history, except eii passant, it may be 
here noticed that, after his death, the most 
marked tokens of respect for his memory were 
shown by the East India Company, which i 
he had so long and so faithfully served, and 
which, during his long retirement from pub- 
lic life, had soothed his sorrows and generously 
provided for his wants. A court was called, 
when the chairman, Campbell Majoribanks, 
Esq., passed a warm eulogy upon his memory. 
The deputy-chairman, Mr. Robinson, after- 
wards Sir George Robinson, who had served 
in India as a civil officer of the company dur- 
ing a portion of the time when Hastings was 
governor, followed the chairman in terms of 
high commendation of the personal and offi- 
cial conduct of Hastings. The following re- 
solution was passed : — 

“ Resolved, That as the last testimony of 
approbation of the long, zealous, and success- 
ful services of the late Right Honourable War- 
ren Hastings, in maintaining without diminu- 
tion the British possessions in India against 
the combined eA>rt3 of European, Moham- 
medan, and Mahratta enemies, the statue of 
that distinguished servant of the East India 
Company be placed among the statesmen and 
heroes who have contributed in their several 
stations to the recovery, preservation, and se- 
curity of the British power and autliority in 
India." 
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CHAPTER XCI. 
HOME AFFAIRS {Continved). 


During the progress of the events connected 
with Hastings, which necessarily occupied so 
large a space in tlie last chapter, the general 
affairs of the company occupied the attention 
of parliament and the country. In 1784, 
Pitt’s bill was introduced. The new parlia- 
ment met on the 10 th of May, and the premier 
took an early opportunity of bringing for- 
ward his measure for the future government 
of India. In the sketch given of the history 
of the company’s charters and constitutions, 
Pitt’s bill^vas noticed sufficiently. The bill, 
after protracted discussions in parliament, 
and between the government and the com- 
pany, was carried; but it was necessary in 
178d to introduce another bill to amend it. 

During that year Lord iMacartnoy returned 
from India, and immediately received a 
challenge from General Stuart, whose strange 
conduct in command of the Madras army 
during the war with Tippoo has been already 
noticed. His lordship was wounded. The 
circumstance led to the formation- by the 
company of regulations against duelling of a 
most stringent character. 

After the brief service of Mr. Maepherson 
in the chair of the supremo council of Bengal, 
and the refusal of Lord Macartney to occupy 
it, the directors took measures to find an ap- 
propriate successor to Hastings. This task 
was a difficult one, and their choice eventually 
fell upon Lord Cornwallis. He w^as appointed 
governor-general and commander -in -chief, 
and was the first upon whom the duty de- 
volved of carrying out the act of 1784. 
General Sloper, who had previously assumed 
the comniaiid in chief of the army, was re- 
called upon a pension. 

In 1787 the company made their first ar- 
rangements for an overland mail. In the 
same year, means were arranged for securing 
an annual budget of Indian finance to lay 
before parliament. 

In 1788, when the first struggles for liberty 
were indicated in France, fears were enter- 
tained in England that a war between the 
two countries would arise, from the principles 
put forth in po])ular assemblies in that country. 
The government of F rance was suspected of 
being anxious to divert the minds of the 
people from home topics to foreign conquests ; 
and, as oriental dominion had always been a 
tempting object to the lovers of glory in 
France, reasonable fears w’ere entertained in 
England that projects of fresh Indian wars 
would be matured. Lord Cornwallis saw, I 


or fancied he saw, symptoms of revived 
hope amongst some of the native princes that 
a coalition with some European power might 
be formed. He communicated those fears 
to the directors, and exercised increased 
vigilonce upon the movements of the native 
chiefs, especially upon those of Tippoo Sultan. 
At this juncture, differences sprung up be- 
tween the government at home and the court 
of directors, which led to intemperate dis- 
cussions in the house of commons and among 
the proprietors of Indian stock. 

In 1781 it had been decided by parliament 
that for every thousand men sent out fur the 
defence of India by the government, the com- 
pany should pay two lacs of rupees. Four 
regiments had been ordered to be raised for 
service in India in the latter part of 1787, 
and discussions arose as to the rank of the 
officers relative to those in the company’s 
service. Petitions from the latter, as to the 
way in which they had been superseded and 
otherwise treated by the royal officers, caused 
discussions of an unpleasant nature in the 
court of directors, and a long, angry, and un- 
satisfactory correspondence between the go- 
vernment and the court resulted. In order 
to get rid of this difficulty, the directors de- 
clined accepting the services of the four regi- 
ments. The crown insisted on sending them 
out. The company refused, in that case, to 
pay for them. Thus matters stood W'hcn, on 
the 2fith of February, 1788, Mr. Pitt brought 
in a bill to enable the crown to send out 
troops without the consent of the company, 
and to hold the company liable for their pay- 
ment. The bill was opposed, and it ulti- 
mately passed both houses, containing clauses 
which limited the number of king’s troops 
which might be sent to India, and maintained 
out of the revenue of that country. 

In August, 1789, the directors appointed 
General Meadows to the government of Ma- 
dras, and Colonel Robert Abercromby com- 
mander -in-chief of Bombay. 

At the close of that year, the directors 
made arrangements to reduce their military 
establishments, no danger such as had been 
apprehended having arisen from the political 
state of France. Lord Cornwallis was urged 
to consult economy in the reduction of the 
number of troops, native and European. At 
that very juncture, a new and terrible war in 
India was Imminent. It is remarkable how 
frequently, when the company were preparing 
I for retrenchment in military expenses, the 
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political horizon became BuJdenly darkened 
and the thunder-cloud of war let loose its 
fires. Tippoo Sultan was once more pre- 
paring to brave the power of England. 

The revenue settlements of Bengal occu- 
pied the attention of the directors as well as 
of the governor-general during 1789-90. What 
has been called the permanent settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis received the approbation 
of the directors. The merits of Mr. Shore 
(the friend of Hastings) ns a financier were 
brought out more fully than previously by 
the arrangements in connection with the per- 
manent settlement. Mr. Pitt was greatly 
struck with the ability displayed, and his im- 
pressions of Mr. Shore’s great talents led to 
that gentleman’s selection as governor-general 
of Bengal, on the retirement of Lord Corn- 
wallis. The permanent settlement W’as car- 
ried into effect by orders from the court of 
directors, in IMarch, 1793, fulfilling one of the 
clauses of the bill of 1784, ‘‘ That, to prevent 
future oppression, government were to be re- 
quested to fix an unalterable tribute rent.” 
As the correspondence between Lord Corn- 
wallis and the directors was frequent and 
their views concurrent, the measures taken 
by his government in civil affairs, although 
not originating at home, may in this chapter 
bo properly referred to. 

In 1793 district courts were established, 
for the satisfaction of litigants and the ends of 
justice. The same year his lordship invested 
the collection of revenue and the administra- 
tion of justice in separate officers. In 1797 
the British parliament substantially incor- 
porated the regulations of Lord Corinvallis, 
in these and other respects, in an act for 
the internal government of Bengal. These 
** regulations ” for the administration of law 
and revenue were mostly suggested by Hast- 
ings, in previous provisions of a less perfect 
order, according ns circumstances arose in 
his day allowing of such. 

Matters in India now assumed the aspect of 
impending war, and Lord Cornwallis pre- 
pared himself for the issue. In other chapters, 
the events of that war will be related; in this 
place, it will be only necessary to say that 
English interests were exposed to fresh 
dangers, and Ihiglish arms obtained fresh 
triumphs. The conduct of Lord Cornwallis 
wns approved both by the company and the 
l>arl lament. Thanks and honours were la- 
vished upon him, and if he received much 
praise he deserved much. The war which 
his lordship had conducted to such a suc- 
cessful issue did not receive such cordial 
support in parliament. The pacffic decla- 
rations of the act of 1784 were called for in 
both houses, and read. A motion was made 


reaffirming the policy of that clause, in, if 
possible, stronger terms. Amongst the most 
ardent supporters of this motion was Lord 
Rawdon, who afterwards himself, placed 
in India in circumstances very similar to 
those of Lord Cornwallis, acted similarly to 
that nobleman, and had his conduct brought 
in question in a like way. It may indeed be 
affirmed that most of the eminent men in the 
British parliament who were forward to con- 
demn the servants of the crown and company 
in India, would, in the same circumstances, 
from motives of patriotism and justice, have 
felt themselves constrained to have acted an 
identical part. 

On the 21st of September, 1792, the court 
of directors supposing that Lord Cornwallis 
would return to England sooner than ho did, 
nominated Mr. Shore as his successor. The 
revolutionary proceedings in France alarmed 
the conservative Busceptibilitios of the Eng- 
lish, and war was declared. Instructions to 
this effect were sent out to Lord Cornwallis, 
and were acted upon by his lordship with his 
usual wisdom and valour. 

On the 23rd of January, 1793, the East 
India Company resolved, nemine contradicente, 
that the statue of Lord Cornwallis should be 
placed in the court-room of the Tndia-housc, 
in order “that his great services might be 
ever had in remembrance.” In June follow- 
ing, another resolution was passed, also with- 
out a dissentient voice, granting his lordship 
an annuity of £5,000 as a reward for his 
services. 

The year 1793 was one of importance to 
the East India Company, as the period ap- 
proached when a new agreement must be 
made with the public. It soon became ob- 
vious that the just interests of the company, 
and those of India, were to bo made sub- 
servient to political and interested parties 
at home, if their measures could be car- 
ried through parliament. The manufacturers 
of Manchester wore not free-traders in 1793, 
and they raised a fierce clamour against 
the importation of piece-goods from India, 
and the exportation of any machinery to 
India, by which cotton cloth might be more 
cheaply produced. These demands were 
effectually resisted. The China trade of the 
company, was, however, brought under modi- 
fications less in the interest of the company, 
and more in favour of the public. The com- 
pany’s charter was renewed for twenty years 
in spite of all opposition, personal, political, 
and commercial. 

Edmund Burke opposed the appointment 
of Mr. Shore, now made Sir John Shore, on 
the ground of his friendship for Hastings. 
It wns supposed that the new governor- 
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general would exercise an influence in India, 
with the company, and with the government, 
adverse to the j>arty of which Burke was the 
head in the matter of the impeachment of 
Hastings. “The chair” replied to Burke in 
terms of becoming dignity, maintaining their 
prerogative, asserting the obligation which 
rested on them to select such high officials 
on the ground of personal fitness, and repu- 
diating on their part all party motives. Sir 
John Shore was in England when this dis- 
cussion arose. He entered upon the duties 
of government on the 28th of October, 171)3. 
Major-general Sir Robert Abercromby as- 
sumed the office of commander-in-chief, under 
the court’s appointment of September, 171)2. 

Lord Hobart, who was a nominee of IMr. 
Dundas, was appointed to the government of 
Madras on the 23rd of October, 1703. He 
was also nominated governor-general in case 
of the removal, from any cause, of Sir John 
Shore. Sir Charles Oakley, who was super- 
seded by Lord Hobart, was, as a mark of 
respect, empowered to retain the reins of 
office for one month after his lordship’s arri- 
val at Fort St. George. 

The company, having had its attention 
directed to Binnab, advised a mission from 
Bengal to the King of Ava. Captain Symes 
effected the purposes of the mission entrusted to 
him, which gave great satisfaction to the gover- 
nor-general in India, and the directors at home. 

Mr. Duncan ivas appointed to the govern- 
ment of Bombay in 1705. 

In 1796 important military arrangements 
took place in London, under the supervision 
of the directors, by which batta and other 
extra allowances were fixed, a recruiting depot 
established, furlough regulations made, and j 
retirement allowances for officers ordained, I 
the entire expense of which;amounted to the | 
large annual charge of £308,000. A singular 
sentence was written at this time in the com- 
pany’s communications with the government 
in Bengal : — “ That in reasoning upon political 
events in India, all conclusions, from obvious 
causes, must be liable to great uncertainty.” 

Lieutenant-general Sir Alured Clarke was 
appointed second in council, and commander- 
in-chief at Madras. He was sent out in view 
of a renewed war with Tippoo. 

On the 24th of October, 1797, Sir John 
Shore was raised to the Irish peerage, in re- 
ward of his able services in India. The title 
bestowed upon Sir John was an odd one in 
connection with an Irish peerage, as it was 
connected with an English seaport, his style 
and title was Baron Tcigpimouth. His lord- 
ship's new honour was hardly needed to sus- 
tain his influence in India, where he only for 
a short time continued after his new rank 
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was conferred. In March, 1798, ho returned 
to England. Previous to the return of his 
lordship, the Marquis Cornwallis was again 
nominated for the governor -generalship in 
India. Lord Hotham was not expected to re- 
main in India, so that his provisional appoint- 
ment would be of no avail. There were many 
questions open which it ^vas supposed the 
Marquis Cornwallis was especially qualified 
happily to close. The military arrangements 
which at so much cost the company had formed 
were not well received at Bengal. Differences 
which arose when Hastings was in the chair 
of supremo government, and Lord Macartney 
in that of Madras, between the councils of 
Calcutta and Fort Sc. George, still continued ; 
the difficulties connected with the debts of the 
Nabob of Arcot appeared to be interminable. 
Bengal required a supervision such ns it had 
recently obtained from Sir John Shore, and 
formerly from Lord Cornwallis. Such were 
the leading reasons assigned by the director.^ 
for wishing to send to India again the states- 
man and general wuth whose former adminis- 
tration they had been so well satisfied. 

The Marquis Cornwallis did not proceed 
to Bengal as intended. The public interests 
in the British Isles required that some states- 
man of great abilities and amiable disposition 
should be placed at the head of the Irish 
government. Thither ho went. A terrible 
insurrection raged in that unhappy country 
in 1798, followed hy another, confined to 
the capital, in 1803, which was led by the 
amiable, gifted, brave, and patriotic Thomas 
Addis Emmet. The followers of Emmet 
did not partake of his noble spirit and honour- 
able principles. They attacked' Lord Corn- 
wallis, unattended and nnanned, dragged 
him from his carriage, and nearly murdered 
him. When Emmet learned the event, he no 
longer hoped for bis country. He believed 
that he had commanded men ambitious of 
being soldiers, but whose ambition was satis- 
fied with the rank of assassins. It is but just 
to them, however, to state, that when they 
learned who their victim was, they cursed their 
own weapons, and biUerly repented of the 
deed. The earl survived the attempt upon 
his life, and was destined at a future period 
again to govern India. 

When the company found it impossible to 
obtain the services of Lord Cornwallis, their 
attention was fixed upon the Earl of Morn- 
ington. This nobleman had formed a taste for 
the study of Indian history and Indian affairs. 
W^hen at Eton his education was conducted 
under the superintendenco of Archbishop 
Cornwallie, who then resided at the palace of 
Lambeth, where, from 1771 to 1779, he was 
accustomed to pass the holidays. At the 
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palace he frequently met the Earl of Corn- 
wallis, and the members of his family, as 
they passed much of their time with the pre- 
late, their kinsman. 

When, in 1786, Earl Cornwallis assumed 
the governorship of Bengal, young \Yelle8lcy 
was led to conceive the idea that much inte- 
rest was connected with the study of Indian 
literature and story. He had no purpose or 
notion of ever taking part in the affairs of 
that countiy, at all events, within the penin- 
sula itself. In 1786,. Lord Wellesley (as he 
then was) received the appointment of lord 
of the treasury. He then obtained a high 
reputation for scholarship, eloquence, and 
wisdom. In 171)5 he was made one of the 
commissioners for the affairs of India. Up to 
171)7 he held both offices, and a seat in the 
jnivy council. ^Jlie court of directors nomi- 
nated him governor-general of India, and he 
accepted the charge. The common impres- 
sion was that hia lordship was unfit for the 
])ost, as ignorant altogether of Indian affairs, 
ills able management in India afterwards, led 
to the impression that ho must have been a 
man of surpassing genius to form, so soon after 
his arrival, such just conceptions of the great 
task he had undertaken. These impressions 
were erroneous, except so far as that the 
genius of this remarkable man was such that 
had he gone to India ignorant of its affairs, 
he would have probably grasped the great 
subject, and mastered it under every disad- 
vantage. 

Every circumstance relating to the con- 
nection of such a man with India is inte- 
resting. M. Auber gives the following ac- 
count of tlie outward voyage, its varied and 
important incidents, and the unexpected cir- 
cumstances which furnished the earl with 
important information : — “ Lord Wellesley 
had been requested to make a short stay in 
Madras, for the purpose of effecting a modifi- 
cation of the treaty with his highness the 
Nabob of Arcot, in 1792. But as great im- 
portance was attached to an exact observance 
of treaties with the native powers, a principle 
so honourably established under the adminis- 
tration of Lord Cornwallis, no exertion of any 
other power than that of persuasion was to be 
used for the purpose of indueing the nabob to 
adopt any alteration of the treaty. Lord 
Wellesley embarked at Portsmouth on Ld 
Yirginie frigate, on the 9th November, and 
on the 29th arrived at Madeira, where he 
was received with every mark of attention by 
the Portuguese authorities. On the following 
day the Niger frigate, with the Surui Castle, 
having on board Sir John Anstruther, who 
was proceeding to Bengal as chief-justice, 
accompanied by the whole of the convoy. 


arrived off the island. In the night the ships 
of the ffcct were obliged to slip their cables 
and put to sea, to avoid the effects of a sudden 
and tremendous storm. Lord Wellesley ar- 
rived at the Cape of Good Hope in February, 
1 798, where he met with Major Kirkpatrick, 
the late resident at the court of Hyderabad, 
which post that officer had been constrained 
to quit, and to repair to the Capo for the be- 
nefit of his health. Lord Wellesley was, in 
some measure, aware that the increase of the 
French influence had occasioned considerable 
apprehension in the mind of Lord Teign- 
mouth before he left India. His lordship, 
therefore, embraced the opportunity which 
the meeting with Major Kirkpatrick pre- 
sented, to frame and submit a scries of ques- 
tions to that officer, whoso replies enabled his 
lordship to form a more correct estimate of 
the importance to be attached to the subject. 
The result of his deliberations was communi- 
cated in a letter to Mr. Dundas, accompanied 
by his lordship’s opinion on the value of the 
Cape, and more especially that of the island 
of Ceylon, to the interests of Great Britain. 
Ceylon had been placed under the Madras 
government since its capture in 179G. Ac- 
counts having reached Fort George, in Jan- 
uary, 1798, that the chief of the insurgents 
was in communication with the court at 
Kandy, and that apprehensions were enter- 
tained that the rebellious chiefs and the king 
might unite with the French and Dutch 
against the British interests. Lord Hobart 
j)roceeded to Columbo, in company with Ad- 
miral Rainier, on the 7th of July, for the 
purpose of securing those interests. Having 
effected the objects of his visit, he returned to 
Madras, and on the 18th announced his in- 
tention to relinquish the government, and to 
proceed to Europe. General Harris, the com- 
mander -in -chief at Fort St. George, suc- 
ceeded provisionally to the government. In 
reparation for the disappointment and lo.<<s 
occasioned to Lord Hobart, who it could not 
be supposed would remain after two successors 
had been nominated to the office of governor - 
general since his lordship’s aj^pointment as 
successor to Sir John Shore, in 1793, an una- 
nimous resolution was passed by the directors, 
on the 8th of August, granting him a pension 
of £1,600 per annum, to commence from the 
time of his quitting Madras ; which resolution 
was confirmed by the general court, on the 
Cth of December, when the thanks of the 
company were also unanimously voted to his 
lordship for his able and meritorious conduct 
in the government of Fort St. George. In 
the same month, the court of directors ap- 
pointed Lord Clive (now Earl Powis) his 
successor. The question regarding the go- 
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vernmcnt of Ceylon was yet undecided ; but 
there were reasons to believe that it would 
be assumed by the crown. The Honourable 
Frederick North, in anticipation of this deci- 
sion, having arrived at Rombay, addressed a 
j)rivato letter to Lord Wellesley, as he con- 
sidered liis lordship might be called to account 

* for the arrival in India of a person unhoused, 
unappointed, unannealod,* who, with seven or 
eight more of his majesty’s servants, in em- 
bryo, like himself, had no security for their 
employment but the word of ministers.”* 
The island being declared a king’s possession, 
Mr. North was confirmed in the government. 

liord Wellesley landed at JMadras in April, 
1798. On the 18th of May he reached Cal- 
cutta, and assumed his government. Scarcely 
had the governor-general arrived at his post, 
when the directors sent out the most rigorous in- 
structions for his conduct. Tippoo was still the 
bugbear of ** their honours,” and they advised 
the noble governor not to wait for a declara- 
tion of war on the part of Tippoo, but if they 
found him engaged in any i)olitical coquetry 
with the French, war was to be declared forth- 
with. The directors were, no doubt, influenced 
in giving these directions by the advice of 
Lord Teignmouth. The company had arrived 
at the conviction, which was expressed at this 
period by General Craig— ‘'A defensive war 
must ever be ruinous to us in India.” 

The year 1798 is rendered remarkable in 
Indian history by the fact, that in it the Hon. 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wel- 
lington, left England for Madras at the head 
of the 913rd regiment, and embarked at Fort 
8t. George on the 15th of August So active 
were the measures of Lord Wellesley, that 
the court of directors were kept in continuous 
correspondence and in anxious consideration 
of his despatches, although, at the same time, 
their confidence never for a moment wavered, 
however vast the magnitude of the conceptions, 
the plans, or the undertakings of his lordship. 
The grand source of alarm to the directors 
was the French. Often ns they had been 
beaten, they still survived in India, and with 
w’onderful elasticity rose to influence again. 
With an exceedingly small amount of terri- 
tory, they yet continued to form connections 
the moat potential with the native courts, and 
to land stores of war and military forces dan- 
gerous exceedingly to the power of England ' 
when used to strengthen some great native S 
power at war with her. IMogul, vizier, Mali- j 
ratta, nabob, sultan, or rajah, whoever pos- 
sessed French alliance, was formidable to 
England ; and although England always won 
in the long run, the race of competition was 

• Auber's JUte and Prog rest of the Past India Com^ > 
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often close. France nowhere displayed against 
England an energy so unflagging as in India. 
Hence, the first care of the directors ever was 
to provide security against French influence, 
and by diplomacy to dissuade, or by battle to 
deter, all native princes from confederacy with 
France. These principles operated upon the 
court of directors in 1798-99 with more pow- 
erful influence than ever before : hence, every 
movement of the Earl of Mornington was 
watched from London with eager anxiety. 
His lordship’s own mind was the reflex of the 
general mind of the company and of the coun- 
try ; and therefore his policy was popular in 
Britain* and met with the earnest and con- 
fiding support of the directors. The noble 
eaiTs government and policy sustained the 
favour they at first received. Both liouses of 
parliament, the directors, and the proprietary 
of the company testified repeatedly and en- 
thusiastically their respect for his lordship, 
and gratitude for his services ; and when at 
length his labours terminated, he was rewarded 
with a pension of £5,0(K1 a -year as a tribute 
to his renown, and an acknowledgment of the 
great advantages ho had conferreil on the 
company. 

During the year 1800 the services of Colo- 
nel Wellesley became highly appreciated by 
tlic court of directors and the government, 
by a variety of independent o))eration8, which, 
although on a minor scale, w'cre of great dif- 
ficulty, and required a sound judgment and 
ready address. 

Such were tho leading events connected 
with the home i)roceedings of the company, 
and in relation to the company, during tho 
part of the 18th century tho home history of 
which has not been written in previous chap- 
ters. It lias been thought judicious to place 
the account of tho relation of tho government 
and the company at home during this period 
before the reader in a connected form, although 
so many great changes took jdace in India. 
The reader, having before his mind the whole 
outline of tho company’s affairs at home, the 
history of the leading official aiipointmcnta, 
and the views of tho directors, will be pro- 
imred to understand more clearly tlio conduct 
and policy of public servants in India, and to 
connect them with the mighty issues of war 
and peace in the peninsula. When tho 
18th century closed, English progress in 
India had made for itself already a grand 
page in histoi y ; British interests there had 
become vast, complicated, and profound ; and 
a future was opened for the ambition and use- 
fulness of 'England into which it was possible 
to look, as through a vista, however obscure 
the detail of the prospect, and however veiled 
its remoter forms. 
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CHAPTER XCII. 

MU.MACrHEllSON SUCCEEDS HASTINGS AS GOVE RNOIl-GENE RAMUS FINANCIAL MEASURES— 
TIPrOO DEFEATS THE MAURATTAS— LORD MACARTNEY SURRENDERS THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF MADRAS AND REFUSES THAT OF BENGAL-AMBITION OF SCINDIAH— THE 
SIKHS BECOME IMPORTANT— EARL CORNWALLIS ASSUMES THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA— HIS GENERAL MEASURES- TIPPOO INVADES TRAVANCORE. 


The last two chapters related the progress of 
hoTiic events connected with the Kast India 
Company, in such a manner as to bring before 
the reader the principal official personages in 
India from the period when Hastings retired 
from Bengal to the close of the century. The 
domestic policy of the Marquis of Cornwallis 
was also stated. The outline thus given of 
the proceedings and policy of the directors 
renders it unnecessary to dwell upon official 
changes and contests in India, so that the 
chapters relating the history of India during 
the fifteen years which intervened between 
the retirement of Hastings and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, may be occupied 
with the great jiolitical events which influ- 
enced so much the progress of the English 
and the destinies of the native states. 

Wlien Mr. Hastings withdrew from the 
government, Mr. Maepherson, as has been 
already shown, assumed tlie presidency of the 
supreme council. Scarcely had that gentle- 
man taken upon him the onerous charge of 
governing India, when he found himself sur- 
rounded by fresh intrigues and difficulties 
among the native states. The condition of 
these states was restless as the sea. Scarcely 
was one movement quelled than another more 
disturbed began. No general policy could 
secure peace. The directions from home, the 
instructions from government house at Cal- 
cutta, were for peace ; but the elements of 
disturbance were susceptible and powerful, 
and there w^re always influences to act upon 
them. The Malirattas were rapidly rising 
into supremacy. Madajcc Rcindiah was the 
most potent of all the chiefs of that remark- 
able people, and his office of vakeel -ul -mill - 
luck to the Mogul greatly increased his influ- 
ence. On the 27th of March Agra surren- 
dered to Madajee, which he held in the name 
of the Alogul emperor. After his conquest of 
that great capital he marched for Delhi with 
the Mogul, detained only by the fortress of 
Allyghur, which had been armed and pro- 
visioned for tivelvemontliB, and which Scindiah 
could not approach except to reconnoitre. 

Mr. Anderson was at this time the com- 
pany’s agent to the Mogul, and was, therefore, 
at head -quarters in the Mahratta camp. He 
found Scindiah so exalted by his conquests, 


his assumed vicegerency of the Mogul domi- 
nions, and the services he had rendered to 
the English as mediator between them and 
the Mahratta confederation in the late Mah- 
ratta war, that he began to treat the com- 
pany's officers with disrespect, and bore him- 
self in such way to Mr. Anderson that he 
prepared to leave the Mahratta camp. Scin- 
diah, alarmed for the moment at the probable 
consequences of driving away an agent and 
envoy of England by insult, offered many 
assurances that he had intended no affront. 
Mr. Anderson was induced to remain, but 
charged the Mahratta chief with meditating 
war against the company. Scindiah, placing 
his open hand upon his sword, said, “ By my 
sword I swear 1 have no intention to make 
war.” This, coming from a chief of such 
warlike and haughty reputation, caused ]\lr. 
Anderson to hope that no feud would break 
out between the company and the Mahratta 
power. Still Scindiah showed various tokens 
of hostility to the hjnglish. Among them 
that which excited most su8])icion was the 
resistance which ho offered to the residence of 
an English agent at the court of the Poishiva. 
This agent, Mr. Mallett, was sent from Bombay 
to Poonah; Scindiah received him with respect, 
but objected to his permanent residence at that 
capital. The comiiarativc proximity of Poonah 
to Bombay, and the great amount of com- 
mercial business .between the tivo places 
rendered a residoiit agent essential, A dis- 
tance of eight hundred miles \vould be 
traversed, if Scindiah Avero the only medium of 
communication between the company and the 
Malirattas. The supreme government deter- 
mined to insist upon the recognition of the 
agent sent by them to the court of the Peiahwa. 
The views of Scindiah against Tippoo Sultan 
tended further to sow dissatisfaction between 
him and the supreme council. ^Fhe conduct 
of Tippoo to the Alahrattas was provocative 
of war. Hyder Ali had been little more than 
a nominal Mohammedan ; ho had little regard 
to " God or the prophet,” if the will of either, 
as represented to him, stood in the Avay of his 
policy. Tippoo’s princijdes w^ere, on the con- 
trary, drawn from the Koran. Ho believed 
himself to have been raised up as an avenger 
of the faithful, and a scourge of the infidels, 
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and he made all the native states oroiind liiiii 
feel his wrath. The IMnhrattaa were heathen, 
and Tippoo believed that to convert such, 
under the threat of sword and fire, was a 
praise Avorthy action. He was a Mohammedan 
fanatic, and infuriated in his fanaticism. He 
found means of compelling some sixty thou- 
sand Mahratta subjects, in one of the outlying 
provinces of that strange empire, to embrace 
Moliammedanism ; and he put to death some 
thousands of Brahmins who refused to become 
followers of the prophet. Ilis fury against 
native Christians rivalled that of the most 
terrible persecutors among the Itoman em- 
perors. Hcindiah was as anxious to unite with 
the Knglish in the chastisement of Tippoo, as 
he was to unite with any other power or 
powers for the humiliation of the English. 
The indications of the working of these desires 
in his mind rapidly increased. 

In July, 1785, Sciiuliah made proposals for 
an alliance between the English, the Nizam of 
the Deccan, and the Peishwa of the Mahrattas 
against Tippoo. The supreme government 
at Calcutta would neither listen to these over- 
tures, nor permit the government of Bombay 
to do so. Hcindiah considered this a breach of 
treaty ; the supreme government thought so 
too, but were compelled to bow to the new 
act of parliament. The fierce Mahratta knew 
nothing of the parliament, but considered the 
English in India as a power which could not 
be bound to engagements, as when they be- 
came inconvenient or expensive, there were 
orders from home, from company, king, or 
parliament, which were made a pretext for 
violating such agreements. Tippoo and the 
Mahrattas fought it out, and the former was 
the conqueror. Scindiah was recalled to 
Poonah by the Peishwa, but refused obedience, 
and maintained ambitious wars on bis own 
account. Pleading an especial treaty with 
the Pinglish, they reluctantly entered into an 
ambiguous agreement, promising aid to him 
as a Mahratta chief, but refusing to be com- 
promised by his engagements with the nizam. 
Thus complicated, during the government of 
Mr. Maepherson, wore the connections of the 
English with the Mahrattas ; while the latter 
by their own especial complications with the 
Mogul, the Sikhs, the vizier of Oude, and 
Tippoo, were involving the English in the 
meshes of an inextricable entanglement with 
native states, except so far as the judgment 
of Mr. Maepherson averted such confusion. 
This it was not in his power to do wholly, 
for the force of circumstances was too strong 
for him; but he showed much good sense 
and tact, and had considerable success in his 
measures to preserve peace, and keep the 
company free from the embroilments from 
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which none of the native states were lung 
exempt. 

The intrigues and activities of Scindiah 
continued; his quarrels were as widespread as 
India itself, and his fortunes wore chequered : 
— “The vicissitudes of the different parties 
disputing for the last fragments of the Mogul 
empire were so sudden and incessant, tliat 
they bafiled the keenest politieal foresight. 
Scindiah, after liohling the power of prime 
minister for two years, was expelled from his 
office by a new combination of the Mogul 
chiefs. His army was defeated, and lie him- 
self obliged to fly to his own dominions. He 
was succeeded by various nobles, amongst 
whom was the infamous Gholam Kadir, by 
whom Shah Aicni was deposed and blinded. 
This outrage brought Scindiah again to Delhi ; 
but the consolidated power of the British ren- 
dered him less formidable than he had been. 
The Prince Juwan Bukht, after several vain 
attempts to engage Nawab Vizir and the 
British government to aid him, and after one 
unsuccessful effort, in 1787, to re-establisli 
himself at J)ellii by force of arms, returned 
to Delhi, and died suddenly in 178^”’"^ 

Amidst the general confusion and intrigues 
of native powers, the Sikhs at this time be- 
came prominent. While Mr. Anderson was 
at the camp of Scindiah, a person in the garb 
of a mercliant came to his “ Moolavcc,” and 
after offering to sell him some cloths, stated 
that lie had rare jewels to show him in private. 
On withdrawing to examine the precious 
stones, the pretended merchant disclosed him- 
self as a confidential messenger of Dooljali 
Singh, the Sikh chief. He stated that his 
prince w^as anxious for friendship with the 
English, as a protection against the ever- 
spreading encroachments of the Malirattas. 
He informed Mr. Anderson that thirty thou- 
sand Sikhs were dispersed in various disguise.^ 
between Pamput and Delhi, and ready to 
make a powerful demonstration at any well- 
concerted juncture. ]\Ir. Anderson informed 
his government, which was anxiou.s to avoid 
giving offence to the Mahrattas, and yet so- 
licitous to avoid aiding by any indirect mea- 
sure their progress. Mr. Hastings had fore- 
seen that the great struggle in southern India, 
and in all India from Delhi to Madras, must 
ultimately bo with them, lie objected to 
any opposition to them, which by being pre- 
mature, would impair the resources of the 
company, and consolidate the rival i^ower. 
His successor was guided by tbese views, 
altboiigh he had never rendered to Mr. Has- 
tings, an effectual or generous support in 
that or ‘any other department of his* policy. 
Ultimately a pacific solution of the jealousies 
^ Franklin’s Shah Auhw, p. 159. 
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and differences between the Mahrattas and 
the Sikhs led to the latter placing five thou- 
sand horse at the service of the former, in 
case of any attack upon them by Tippoo. 

Lord Macartney proceeded to Calcutta in 
June, 1785, on business connected with the 
l)ccuniary obligations of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic. While at Calcutta he learned that 
ho had been nominated by the court of direc- 
tors as the successor of Mr. Hastings. His 
lordship declined accepting the honour, al- 
tiiough it was one he had long desired ; and 
i\[r. Maepherson as senior member of council, 
vx-officioj remained at the head of the govern- 
ment. The resignation of Lord Macartney 
led to the appointment of Earl Cornwallis, as 
governor-general, and Mr. Maepherson re- 
signed the post which, as a locum tenens^ he 
had so well filled. His administration was 
marked by the settlement of Penang as an 
English colony. The British cabinet re- 
commended him to his majesty for a baro- 
netcy. His services have been well summed 
u]i by Dr. H. Wilson in the following passage : 
— “ With regard to ficindiah, the only im- 
portant transaction that took place wnth him, 
uas his demand on behalf of 8hah Aulum, of 
the tribute due to the Mogul, to the amount 
of four millions sterling. The demand was 
civilly, but peremptorily resisted by Sir John 
^lacpherson’s government, not, as might be 
supposed from the loose manner in which it 
is alluded to in the text, by that of Hastings. 
'J'he leading feature of Sir John Maepherson’s 
a<lministration, however, was the eminent 
success which attended hie efforts to reduce 
juiblic expenditure, and re-establish public 
credit. In a minute in the secret department, 
dated 15th December, 1785, it is stated that 
a comparison of the receipts and disburse- 
monts of the year ending 30th April, 1780, 
exhibit a deficit of about £1,300,000. The 
arrears due to the armies of the three presi- 
dencies, were about two millions. The ascer- 
tained Bengal debt alone, was about four 
millions. The troops at Madras and Bombay 
were in a state of utter destitution, and some 
of them in open mutiny, from the great 
amount of their arrears. In this situation, 
the government of Bengal declared itself re- 
sponsible for the debts of the thr^ presi- 
dencies. All remittances of cash from the 
collectors’ treasuries, were prohibited, until 
the arrears of troops within or near their 
districts, had been discharged. All civil 
servants, civil surgeons, and uncovenanted 
servants, drawing more than 300 rupees per 
month, were to be paid their salaries and all 
their arrears, with certificates bearing inte- 
*A?/***^ ® per annum until cashed. 

All issues of paper, on account of the coibpany, 
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except the company’s bonds, were ordered to 
be registered, the registry was to bo pub- 
lished, aud the paper w^as to be paid off in 
the order of its issue. The cash accumula- 
ting in the treasuries was to form a fund, by 
which the certificates and other paper were 
dischargeable j and under these arrangements, 
the governor-general and council publicly 
expressed their expectations, that ^all the 
paper in currency at the end of 1 785, would bo 
paid off in the course of twelve months, 
through funds derivable from the amount of 
the redactions made in the establislied charges 
of the government, aided by the effects of 
these regulations, and the additional re- 
sources to bo derived from the upper pro- 
vinces.’ These measures were made known 
to the public by advertisement in the Ojfficial 
Calcutta Gazette^ 29th December, 1785, and 
15th January, 178G. The orders were fol- 
lowed up by subsidiary arrangements, which 
completely altered the aspect of affairs. * Every 
man in the settlement,’ observed a competent 
authority on the spot, ‘ witnessed the magical 
effects of this measure. It operated like a 
charm in restoring public confidence, which 
once secured, this moving fund acquired life 
and activity. At no remote period from the 
commencement of the plan, treasury certi- 
ficates could raise cash in the market at a 
discount less than the legal interest of the 
money. I shall ever bear grateful testimony 
of the salutary relief from ruin, which the 
measure afforded to me, and to every trader 
in the settlement.’* In a letter to the 
governor of Madras, from the governor- 
general, dated 20th May, 1786, he writes, 
'In our reductions of expense, which havo 
been very great (25 lacs), £1,250,000., I 
shall have cold praise, aud a thousand secret 
enemies.’ He received, ho^vever, in Novem- 
ber, 1786, the unanimous thanks of the court 
of directors, for his able administration of tho 
affairs of India, and was raised by his ma- 
jesty to the dignity of a baronet. It was 
during the government of Sir John Maepher- 
son, that, by an amicable arrangement with 
tho . King of Queda, the valuable settlement 
of Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, was 
added to the company’s eastern posses- 
sions.” 

On the 12th of September, 1786, Earl 
Cornwallis lauded at Calcutta, and imme- 
diately took charge of the government. His 
investigations of the condition of the revenue 
were prompt, and his report to tho directors 
was, that tho department was worked in a 
manner the most unsatisfactory. The com- 
pany’s paper was at a discount; the estimated 

* Prinsep’s Proposal of a SulstUute for Funding, 1797* 
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and actual receipts of revenue were utterly 
discrepant, the former was stated ns 92 lacs 
59,000 rupees, but the actual receipt into 
“the khalsa’* was calculated as CG lacs 12,000 
rupees. The debt was G crore 24 lacs, and 
bore interest at 8 ’^ per cent, per annum. A 
month after his assumption of government, 
his lordship declared that the expenses of the 
establishments of the presidencies absorbed 
the whole revenue, and that investments for 
trading purposes could only be made by 
issuing ])apcr, which would increase the evil. 
The native chiefs had heard of the fame of 
the new governor, and many of them repaired 
to Calcutta to pay their respects. The vizier 
sent his minister, Hyder Beg Khan, Moham- 
med Reza Khan, the nabob Mobarck-ul- 
Dow’lah, and the Shah-zada ; each sought a 
personal interview. 

Among the early communications of Lord 
Cornwallis to the directors, there were severe 
animadversions upon the condition of the 
company’s army. Physically the natives 
were superior to the European recruits, ac- 
cording to Ilia representations, and morally 
they were no worse, perhaps bettor. His 
lordship considered the loyalty of the sepoys 
doubtful. 

In February, 1787, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, entered into a new and especial arrange- 
ment with the Nabob of the Carnatic for the 
defence of his territory. The nabob was to 
contribute “ to the peace establishment,** per 
year, nine lacs of rupees. In time of war, 
the company was to undertake the defence of 
the province, the nabob seeing to the pay- 
ment of revenue. The gi-eat advantage of 
this arrangement was, that it prevented the 
divided councils and interests, which had pre- 
viously, especially in time of war, so much 
embarrassed the relations of the company 
■with the nabob. A treaty similar to the 
former was made by the same diplomatist 
with Ameer Singh, the Rajah of Tanjore. 

These important treaties were followed by 
another, in July of the same year, with 
AsofF-ul-Dowlah, the vizier nabob of Oude. 
The noble earl at the head of the company’s 
affairs, resolved that no interference with the 
internal affairs of the nabob*B government 
should take place during his administration. 
His lordship forgave tlie vizier certain arrears 
due to the company, and urged upon him a 
more just administration of law in his domi- 
nions, and a system less oppressive to his 
people, pointing out, that from the contiguity 
of the territories, and the peculiar relations of 
the nabob and the company, oppression and 
injustice in Oude would endanger tfce security 
of that province, and thereby the territory of 
Bengal. In 1788 a treaty of commerce with 


the vizier was effected on principles which 
both governments regarded as equitable and 
advantageous. 

Ill 1788 Lord Cornwallis directed the at- 
tention of the company to the conduct and 
disposition of Tippoo, declaring that in case 
of a war in Europe between England and 
France, the latter powder would be sure to 
ally itself with Tippoo, and as n consequence 
the Carnatic would once more be the theatre 
of a desperate and dangerous struggle. The 
Earl of Cornwallis felt convinced that a war 
between England and France was imminent, 
and his lordship knew that the intense desire 
of France to found an oriental empire was 
not diminished by former disappointment, 
disaster, and defeat. His lordship, on these 
grounds, intimated to the directors his pur- 
pose of watching Tippoo with unremitting 
vigilance. The governor-general was much 
engaged during the latter part of 1788, in 
negotiations with the nizam (or soubahdar) of 
the Deccan. Territory belonging to the 
English by treaty, was Burrendered by bis 
highness, and dubious passages in existing 
treaties settled and defined. 

In July, 1789, an understanding was come 
to between the governor-general and the 
nizam, that a British contingent should be at 
the service of his highness, on condition that 
it should not be employed against any native 
state with which the company was at peace. 

In 1788 Tippoo, aware that he was an 
object of jealousy and suspicion to the En- 
glish, became peevish and affrontful to their 
agents. He also acted in an aggressive way 
towards the rajahs of Tanjore and Travan- 
core. He advanced towards the Malabar 
coast in a manner most menacing to tho 
Travancore rajah, and instigated the Rajah 
of Cochin to claim the ground upon wliich 
“the lines of Travancore*’ were built. Tho 
Rajah of Travancore addressed a requisition 
for troops to the commander-in-chief of the 
British forces of Madras, upon hearing which, 
Tippoo retired upon yeringapatam. It was 
clear that the period rapidly approached when 
Tippoo and the English must try their rela- 
tive strength once more upon the field 
of battle. Before, however, the trumpet of 
war Bimmoned him to the scenes of strife, 
Earl Cornwallis had opportunity to devote 
his time to the adjustment of the “permanent 
settlement,** in conjunction with the cele- 
brated Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth. The measures of these two eminent 
persons requived a number of years to ma- 
ture. The arrangements for civil judicature, 
magistracy, and police, which ultimately gave 
ail historical interest to the adimnistration of 
Lord Cornwallis were discussed by him, and 
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the foundation laid for their execution in the 
interval of peace, which took place between 
the first symptoms of a renewed struggle on 
the part of Tippoo, and the bursting forth of 
the impetuous torrent of his hostility. 

The hour at length arrived when war wth 
Tippoo must be proclaimed, however reluc- 
tant the governor-general to proceed to ex- 
tremities, however desperate the state of 
Indian finance, and notwithstanding the 
peaceful resolutions of the English parlia- 
ment in 1784, in reference to Indian affairs, 
and the consequent instructions to Earl Corn- 
w^allis to avoid ])y all means complications 
which would lead to war. 

The precise circumstances out of which the 
w^ar arose are sufficiently set forth in the 
formal demands of Tippoo upon the llajah 
of Travancorc, and the reply of the rajah. 
The demands, however, were only pretexts 
on the part of Tippoo to cover designs of ag- 
grandizement. lie set up pretensions for the 
sake of blinding the English government as 
to his real wishes. In this he succeeded, so 
far as the Madras government Avas concerned, 
which recognised the justness of Tippoo's de- 
mands, without any investigation of the merits 
of the case. The supreme council, however, 
certified themselves of all the particulars, pro- 
nounced the demands of Tippoo unjust, and 
his allegations false. All the native states in 
Southern India took the same view. The 
supreme government also pronounced heavy 
censure upon the want of intelligence and the 
pusillanimity, indolence, and neglect of duty 
on the part of the Madras government, seve- 
ral of the members of which it was necessary 
to displace : — ** Towards the end of October, 
1780, the army of Tippoo was known to be 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Palgaiit; 
and the rajah was confirmed in his expecta- 
tion of an attack. On the 14th of December, 
Tippoo arrived at a place about twenty -five 
miles distant from the boundary of Travan- 
core, and the ravages of his cavalry were car- 
ried within a mile of the wall. On the fol- 
lowing day a vakel, a sort of character in 
which the capacities of a messenger and ne- 
gotiator were compounded, arrived from the 
camp of the sultan, bearing a letter to the 
rajah. It contained the annunciation of Tip- 
poo’s demands : that, as the rajah had given 
protection within his dominions to 'certain 
rajahs, and other refractory subjects of the 
Mysore government, he should deliver them 
up, and in future abstain from similar offences. 
2. That as the Dutch had sold to him that 
which was not theirs to sell, he should with- 
draw his troops from Cronganore. 3. That he 
should demolish that part of his lines which 
crossed the territory of Cochin, because it be- 


longed to the kingdom of Mysore. The rajah 
replied : 1. That the rajahs of whose protec- 
tion the sultan complained had obtained an 
asylum in his country, because they were his 
relations, at the distance of many years ; that 
no objection to their residence had ^ver been 
taken before ; that to prove his amicable dis- 
position, they should nevertheless bo removed ; 
and that no refractory subject of the Mysore 
government had ever, with his knowledge, 
beftn harboured in Travancorc. 2. That the 
fort and territory which he had purchased 
from the Dutch belonged to the Dutch, and 
w^as in no respect the property of the depen- 
dent of Tippoo. 3. That the ground on which 
ho had erected his lines was ceded to him in 
full sovereignty by the Eajah of Cochin be- 
fore that rajah became tributary to the so- 
vereign of Mysore ; and that the lines, exist- 
ing at the time when he was included in the 
late treaty between the English and the sultan, 
%vere sanctioned by the silence of that im- 
portant deed.”* 

The events which immediately followed are 
summed up ivith precision, and with admirable 
condensation by Mill : — “ On the 24th of De- 
cember Tippoo encamped at not more than 
four miles’ distance from the lines ; began to 
erect batteries on the 2/)th ; early in the morn- 
ing of the 29th turned by surprise the right 
flank of the lines, where no passage w^as sup- 
posed to exist ; and introduced a })ortion of 
his army within the wall. Before he could 
reach the gate which he intended to open, 
and at which he expected to admit the rest 
of his army, his troops Avero thrown into con- 
fusion by some slight resistance, and fled in 
disorder, with a heavy slaughter, across the 
ditch. Tippoo himself was present at the 
attack, and, not without personal danger, 
made his escape. 

** Intelligence of these events Avas received 
by the supreme government from Madras on 
the 2()tli of January ; and on the morrow in- 
structions w'cre despatched to that presidency. 
The governor-general expressed his expecta- 
tion that the Madras rulers had considered 
Tippoo as at wav, from the . first moment 
when they heard of the attack ; that they had 
diligently executed the measures which he 
had formerly prescribed; and in particular, 
that all payments to the nabob’s creditors, 
and all disbursements on the score of invest- 
ment, had immediately ceased. He added, 
that his intention was to employ all the 
resources which were AAnthin his reach ‘to 
exact a full reparation from Tippoo for this 
wanton and unprovoked violation of treaty.’ ” 

The efforts of the governor -general to form 
especial alliances Avith the Mahrattas and with 
* Mill i Thornton ; Anber. 
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the Nizam of the Deccan became at once 
urgent. The Mahrattas were so powerful 
that it became absolutely necessary to engage 
them on the side of the English. A junction 
between the Mahratta states and Tippoo 
would hiive compelled the nizam (as the 
Soubahdar of the Deccan had become univer- 
sally styled), to join the confederacy. With 
any amount of French aid, there could be but 
little hope of the English company, in the 
low state of its finance, being able to holiT its 
own. The first serious victories gained by 
such an alliance would cause all the native 
states in India to make common cause against 
the British. The Mahrattas had been hu- 
miliated so recently by Tippoo in the field — 
such fanatical outrages in the name of ]!iIo- 
liammed had been perpetrated upon Mahratta 
tribes by the orders, or direct cruelty of Tip- 
poo, and so great had become his power, that 
the Poonah government was willing to pledge 
the Peishwa to alliance with the English. 
The nizam’s wishes lay in the same direction ; 
but he feared, such robbers w’ere the Mah- 
rattas, that they would invade his territory as 
soon as it was denuded of troops in the com- 
mon cause. This delayed all action on the 
part of the government of Hyderabad. The 
nizam was willing to march at onco against 
Tippoo, if Lord Cornwallis w’ould guarantee 
his territory against Mahratta invasion. His 
lordship dared not do that, from fear of of- 
fending the power against whom the guaran- 
tee was demanded, liis lordship’s diplomacy 
was surrounded by difficult and delicate con- 
ditions, and rare courage and address were 
required to bring out the company’s ‘'raj” 
safe through elements so conflicting. 

The noble earl at the head of the govern- 
ment succeeded in accomplishing all that was 
necessary in the relations which he established 
with these rival powers. When the tidings 
of his measures reached England, the court of 
directors passed resolutions of satisfaction. The 
house of commons, having demanded explana- 
tions from the board of control, and manifested 
generally displeasure that war under any cir- 
cumstances should break out with Tippoo, re- 
ceived with satisfaction the answers given by 
the president of the board of control, and ex- 
pressed their approbation by a vote on the 2nd 
of March, in the following terms : — 

** Resolved, That it appears to this house 
that the treaties entered into with the nizam 
oil the 1st of June, and with the Mahrattas 
on the 7th of July, are wisely calculated to 
add vigour to the operations of war, and to 
promote the future tranquillity of India, and 
that the faith of the British nation is pledged 
to the due performance of engagements con- 
tained in the said treaties.” 


A considerable party in parliament which 
did not object to the treaties, as contin- 
gent upon a war necessary and unavoidable, 
were of opinion that the war with Tippoo 
could have been averted, and wished to press 
parliament to a declaration to that effect. 
These movements arose from party opposition 
to the board of control, as a branch of the 
general government, on the part of some, and 
from jealousy of the East India Company, 
which always to a considerable extent existed 
in the commons. The result of the discus- 
sions which ensued were the following decla- 
rations : — 

** Resolved, That it appears to this house, 
that the attacks made by Tippoo Sultan on 
the lines of Travancorc on the 2‘.)Lh Decem- 
ber, 1781), Gth March, and 15th April, 171)0, 
were unwarranted and unprovoked infractions 
of the treaty entered into at Mangalore on 
the 10th March. 178*1.” 

Resolved, That it appears to this house, 
that the coiuluct of the Governor-general of 
Bengal, in determining to prosecute with 
vigour the wifr against Tippoo Sultan, in 
consequence of the attack on the territories 
of the Rajah of Travancorc, was highly me- 
ritorious.” 

The governments of Madras and Bombay, 
which were most immediately concerned, were 
utterly unprepared for war. The council of 
Madras was full of apprehension, ready to 
submit to any terms Tippoo might dictate. 
Had it not been for tho firm intervention of 
the ’supreme government, the lionour and in- 
terests of the company would have been irre- 
deemably compromised. 

Sir Thomas Munro'*^ thus noticed the help- 
lessness of the IMadrns government, the feeble- 
ness of its nicasurcB, and the impolicy of the 
unprepared ness for war in which the presi- 
dencies most concerned then were. Sir 
Thomas wrote from Amboor in January, 
171)0 : — “ A second attack is daily expected, 
and if the king is left alone, nil his exertions 
against a force so superior can delay but for 
a very short time bis ruin. The English 
battalions were behind tho lines, but not at 
the place attacked : and it is said they have 
orders not to act, even on the defensive. If 
such be the case, the rajah ought to dismiss 
them with scorn. The distinction made be- 
tween recent acquisitions and ancient territory 
appears to be a subterfuge of government to 
cloak their dread of war under a pretended 
love of peace, for Cranganoro was a fair pur- 
chase of the Dutch from tho Rajah of Cochin, 
subject to an annual tribute of thirty-five 
rupees. Before we can assemble an army to 
face the enemy, Tippoo may be in possession 

• Not to be confonuded with Sir Hector Monro. 
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of Travancore. We have derived but little 
benefit from experience and misfortune. The 
year 1790 secs us as little prepared as that of 
1780, and before the war. We shall com- 
mence the war under the disadvantage of a 
want of magazines. The distresses and dif- 
ficulties which wo then encountered from 
them, has not cured us of the narrow policy 
of preferring a small present saving to a 
certain, though future, great and essential ad- 
vantage.” 

Upon this letter, as illustrated by the events 
which followed, M. Auber thus remarks : — 
“ Every word of this letter was almost pro- 
phetic. In the following spring Tippoo ef- 
fected his objects. He subdued Travancore, 
laid waste the country, and took the fortresses 
of Cranganore and Jaycottah, possessing him- 
self of all the northern portions of the pro- 
vince of Travancore. The conduct of the 
IMadras government, during these proceedings, 
excited the strongest indignation in the mind 
of Lord Cornwallis. His lordship reprobated 
the supineness w^hicli they had manifested in 
making preparations to support the rajah, and 
adverting to the general state of the com- 
pany’s affairs on the coast, determined to take 
temporary charge of the government of Port 
St. George, but relinquished his intentions on 
learning that General IMeadows had been ap- 
pointed to succeed ^Ir. Holland as governor.” 

General Meadows arrived on the 20th of 
February, 1790, and on jMarch 31st, wrote 
the following despatch to the directors : — 
”I found things in that state of confusion 
that is generally attendant on a change of 
systems. Whether a civil or a military go- 
vernor is best, I shttll not take upon me to 
determine; but either is certainly better, I 
conceive, than neither or both. We have a 
long arrear both from and to us. His high- 
ness the nabob is so backward in his payments, 
so oppressive to his polygars, that at this time 
it is so necessary to have on our side, that I 
conceive it will be absolutely necessary, upon 
his first material delay of payment, to take 
the management of his country into your own 
hands : a measure, in spite of the opposition 
to it, so advantageous to you, the country; 
and even to his highness himself, when so 
wisely projected and ably executed by Lord 
Macartney. I came here at a most critical 
period, with many things of importance to 
decide upon in a less time than many prudent 
people would have thought necessary to de- 
cide upon one : but the approaching war with 
Tippoo was one of the most important. I 
heard and read all upon the subject a short 
time would allow of, and then adopted the 
})lan laid down by Colonel Musgrave, which 
• * Private letters. 


I thought the^best, and which, from circum- 
stances, it, was very probable he would have 
to execute himself ; for, in the present situation 
of the government, it is impossible I would 
leave it. I conceive the expense will bo six 
lacs of pagodas a month, and can conceive 
anything but how or where we shall get the 
money, even stopping investments, &c. How- 
ever unfortunate a war is, it should be made 
if possible short, brilliant, and decisive.” 

The suspension of the inefficient members 
of council, and the appointment of others in 
whom Lord Cornwallis and General Meadows 
had confidence, enabled the general before 
his despatch was sent away, to express his 
intention of leaving the government in the 
hands of the newly constituted council while 
he took the field against the enemy. 

These letters of Sir Thomas Slunro and 
General Meadows will make sufficiently clear 
to the reader the state of the English at Ma- 
dras on the eve of the conflict in which they 
were once more destined to be conquerors. 

The despatch of General Meadows gave 
great satisfaction to the directors, who enter- 
tained the highest confidence in the good 
sense and -manly judgment of the general, as 
they also did in the statesmanlike qualities of 
Earl Cornwallis, 

The war with Tippoo must occupy a sepa- 
rate chapter. It is in this only necessary to 
relate, that the preparations for bringing the 
Mysorean chief to subjection were on a large 
scale as compared with those attending other 
Indian wars. General IMeadows placed him- 
self at the head of fifteen thousand men, 
assembled in the Carnatic. His plan of ope- 
rations was to march to Coimbatore, and 
afterwards to enter Mysore, while the Mah- 
rattas and the army of the Deccan operated 
upon the north of the Mysorean territory. 
General Abercromby, at the head of eight 
thousand men, was concentrated upon the 
Bombay frontier to invade the possessions of 
Tippoo in the Ghauts. The council of 
Madras delegated to General Meadows, as 
governor of that presidency and commander- 
in-chief of its armies, the power of directing 
and conducting the war, and authority to 
make treaties or stipulations with the poly- 
gars of the Carnatic, who upon Tippoo’s 
frontier were disposed to join him, and such 
as upon the Travancore borders were at least 
hostile to the rajah. It w'as supposed that 
the nairs, especially certain of that order sub- 
ject to Tippoo, could be induced to render 
the British an effectual support, and the go- 
vernor had full authority conceded to him to 
enter into agreements with them. 

The general joined his army on the 7th of 
May. ” The centre army,” as the despatches 
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call a force under Colonel Kelly, was ordered of the commander just named. At that time 
to take the field in July, to preserve the the arrears of revenue to jneet the expenses 
Carnatic itself from marauding and desultory of the war, amounted to twenty -two lacs of 
incursions of the irregular Mysorean cavalry, pagodas. Such were the preliminaries of 
In October, the command of this force de- . another great war with a great native power 
volved upon Colonel Maxwell, on the death ' in India. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 

WAK WITH TIPPOO SULTAN— SUCCESSES OF COLONEL STUART— INVASION OF MYSORE- 
REVERSES OP THE BRITISH— INVASION OP THE CARNATIC BY THE SULTAN-SUC- 
CESSES OP THE BOMBAY ARMY ON THE COAST OP MALABAR— ALARM AT MADRAS 
AND CALCUTTA— ARRIVAL OF EARL CORNWALLIS AT MADRAS. 


The importance, political and military, of 
not permitting Travancore to fall under the 
dominion of Tippoo, must be obvious to the 
reader who studies its situation on the map of 
India, and observes its relative position to 
the territories then hold by the Sultan of 
Mysore, and by the East India Company : — 
“The territory of the Rajah of Travancore 
commences near the island of Vipeen, at the 
mouth of the Chinnaniangalum river, about 
tw’enty miles to the north of Cochin. From 
this point it extends to the southern extremity 
of India, bounded on the west by the sea, 
and on the cast by the celebrated chain of 
mountains which terminate near the southern 
capo. The situation of this prince made a 
connection between him and the English of 
importance to both : he was placed at so great 
a distance that he had little to apprehend 
from Ihe encroachments of the company; 
his country, which was only separated from 
their province of Tinnivelly by the ridge of 
mountains, formed a barrier to the invasion 
of an enemy into that province, and through 
that province into the Carnatic itself; the 
support of the company was necessary to 
preserve the rajah against the designs of 
such powerful and rapacious neighbours as 
Hyder Ali and his son; the productiveness 
of his dominions enabled him to contribute 
considerably to the military resources of the 
English; and, in the last war with Hyder, 
his co-operation had been sufficiently exten- 
sive to entitle him to be inserted in the 
treaty with Tippoo under the character of an 
ally. The descent of Tippoo, with an army, 
into the western country, filled the rajah 
with apprehensions. He was the only prey 
on that side of the Ghauts, opposite the do- 
minions of Tippoo, which remained unde- 
voured; and the only obstruction to the 
extension of his dominions from the Mahratta 
frontier to Cape Comorin — an extension , 
attended with the highly *cove ted advantage 
of placing him in jcontact with Tinnivelly, the 


j most distant and most defenceless part of the 
English possessions in Coromandel.*** 

The importance of the territory thus de- 
scribed, and the dangerous policy of Tippoo, 
having determined the English to make war, 
it was at once energetically prosecuted. Jiord 
Cornwallis relied much upon his native allies. 
The Malirattas had already proved themselves 
formidable enemies even against Englisli 
armies, and the Nizam of the Deccan possessed 
numerous troops, and, as the representative 
of the Mogul, possessed a certain influence over 
the religious prejudices of Mussulmeu in tlio 
south of India. The directors had, however, 
with more judgment, than their servants in 
India displayed when courting connection 
with the government of “the soubah” (as 
they were accustomed to call the niznm or 
soubahdar), proiionnccd the army of his high- 
ness a worthless rabble, and expressed asto- 
nishment that any reliance should bo i^laced 
upon his troops. Yet it was well that the 
Mohammedan influence of the nizam should 
bo on tho side of the English, as Tippoo ap- 
pealed to the fanaticism of the Mohammedans 
of Southern India in language naturally 
calculated to inflame it.j- lie gave himself 
out to be a dcscciidaiit of Mohammed, as di- 
vinely inspired to restore the religion of that 
prophet, by destroying or proselyting all 
heathens and infidels. Ho was fired with 
tho emulation of the great Saracen conquerors, 
who by the sword and the koran desired to 
subjugate all men. His seal had inscribed in 
Arabic upon its centre. “ I am tlie messenger 
of the true faith.’* Round tlie seal in Persian 
verse was inscribed : — 

**From conquest, and the protection of the Royal 
Tlyder, conies my title of Snltan ; and the world, as under 
the Sun and Moon, is subject to my signet.'* 

Tippoo was tho first Mohammedan prince 

* Mill, ' 

t Malcolm’s Toliiical History of hvHa, Fenhoen’s 
Empire Jnylais, vol. iv. p. 64. • 
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in India who formally and openly disclaimed 
tlio authority of the great Mogul; and who 
impressed coin with his own effigy and titles.* 
This was the more singular as ho was a fana- 
tic of Islam, and the Mogul was the Padishaw 
of all true believers within the bounds of 
India. Tippoo probably reconciled the in- 
consistency, by his claim of descent from the 
prophet, and inspiration from God. Hyder 
Ali had certainly set his son an example of 
non -allegiance to the sceptre of Delhi; but 
the independence of the father, although real 
was not ostensible, and although avowed was 
never declared formally. It was fortunate 
that the English army, both of the company 
and of the crown, at that period serving in 
India, was in an excellent condition, and in 
some degree prepared to cope with emergen- 
cies. 

The following representation of the state of 
tliG British troops by an officer well acquainted 
with the history of tho period is correct :• — 
“ There were in India, in 1783, a regiment 
of British dragoons, nine regiments of British, 
and two of Hanoverian infantry, in all about 
eight thousand European troops, in addition 
to tho company’s establishments. Several of 
tho first officers in the British service were 
in command in that country; and a system 
was established, which, by joining the powers 
of governor to those of commander-in-chief, 
united every advantage which could give effi- 
cacy to the operations of war. Tlie discipline, 
which had lately been ordered by tho king 
for establishing uniformity in his army, was 
now equally practised by his majesty’s and 
the company’s forces in India. Tho field 
equipment was refitted and enlarged at the 
several presidencies; and every preparation 
made to act with the promptitude and effect 
which unforeseen exigencies might require. 
Public credit, increasing with the security 
afforded to the country, and also in conse- 
quence of like able arrangements in the con 
duct of the civil line of tho government, the 
company’s funds rose daily in their value; 
and their affairs, as stated to parliament, by 
the minister at the head of the India depart- 
ment, were not only retrieved from supposed 
ruin, but soon appeared to be in a state of 
decided and increasing prospcrity.”t 

In an army thus constituted and uniform, 
the commanders might well have confidence 
even against the well-trained and numerous 
hosts of the Sultan of Mysore, At no previous 
period had the company such a military force. 
Eor the first time the royal troops and those 

* Major Renneirs Memot^ of Tippoo Sahib, p. 71. 

t Narrative of the Campaign in India,* which ter^ 
minated the War with Tippoo Sultan in 1792. By 
Miyor Dirom, deputy-adjatant-gencral of his majesty's 
forces in India. London, 1798. 


of tho company met in mutual good feeling 
and respect. Much of this resulted from the 
regulations which had been made a short 
time before, botli in « parliament and in the 
court of directors ; much more, however, de- 
pended upon the impartiality and justice of 
Lord CornwalliB, who dealt equally by all, 
whether royal or company’s soldiers, exclud- 
ing all sinister influences, ignoring cliques 
at Calcutta, and simply doing what in his 
judgment was best for the army and the go- 
vernment. Lord Macaulay well observes, in 
reference to a very different man, “No man 
is fit to govern great societies who hesitates 
about disobliging the few who have access to 
him, for the sake of the many whom ho will never 
sec.’’ Lord Cornwallis had this quality for go- 
verning great societies, as well as many other 
rare gifts. The neglect previously permitted to 
prevail in preserving the country in a. proper 
state of defence was at last redeemed : — “ The 
Carnatic, which had been the seat of the 
former, and would probably soon bo the seat 
of a future war — at least the scene where our 
army must assemble, and tho source whence 
it must bo supplied — required extraordinary 
exertion of military arrangement, to prepare 
it for the operations of defensive or offensive 
war. To protect a weak and extensive fron- 
tier ; to discipline a detached army ; and to 
provide resources in a lately desolated coun- 
try, fell to the lot of Sir Archibald Campbell. 
Sidlled in every branch of military science ; 
with knowledge matured by experience in 
various countries and climates ; indefatigable 
in all public duties, and endued with a de- 
gree of worth and benevolence, which at- 
tached to him all ranks in the army, and ex- 
cited voluntary exertion in every officer to 
second the zeal of his general, he had a task 
to perform, which, though great and compli- 
cated, was not beyond the reach of such 
distinguished talents. Granaries were esta- 
blished in the frontier and other stations in 
the Carnatic, containing supplies for near 
thirty thousand men for twelve months ; and 
furnished in such a manner as to provide 
against the exigencies of famine or of war 
without incurring additional expense to the 
public; a complete train of battering and 
fleld artillery was prepared, surpassing what 
had ever been known upon the coast ; a store 
of camp equipage for twenty thousand men 
was provided; the principal forts were re- 
paired. and more -amply supplied with guns 
and stores; the cavalry were with infinite 
difficulty completed to their full establishment ; 
and a general uniformity of discipline and 
movement was established in the cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery.”* 

* Narrative of the Campaign^ 
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Authorities differ as to whether Tippoo 
was prepared for the ]>old measures of the 
FiUglish. Finding, as ho did, that the Madras 
government was timid and temporising — that 
at Bombay tliey considered the attack upon 
the lines of Travancore as not necessarily in- 
volving war with the British, he was sur- 
prised, it is alleged, when Earl Cornwallis 
treated that circumstance as tantamount to a 
declaration of hostilities against the East India 
Company. Other authorities give Tippoo 
credit for the nicest discrimination as to the 
characters of those with whom ho had to do, 
and for having foreseen the course which 
things would take, for which he amply pre- 
pared himself. 

The plan of operations by the army of 
Madras was determined by a report of Colo- 
nel Fullarton’s, made after the previous war 
with Tippoo. The colonel averred that the 
most direct route from the Carnatic through 
the passes of the Ghauts, or the southern 
boundary of ^lysorc, was practicable. Ge- 
neral l^feadows resolved accordingly to ascend 
the Ghauts, and march upon Seringapatam. 
This route was more remote from Madras than 
that upon the northern boundary, through 
the Baramahl. The southern road, however, 
lay through a well- watered, grain -producing 
country, and where forage and cattle might 
be procured. General Meadows fixed his 
point of support at Coimbatore, and directed 
Colonel »Stuart to begin hostile operations by 
attacking the forts in the low country before 
ascending the Ghauts. These strongholds 
could not have been left behind while entering 
the enemy’s territory, and yet to reduce them 
must cause considerable delay, unless a small 
corps of the army could effect the purpose. 

About thirty miles to the west of the basis 
of operations chosen by General Meadows, 
stood the strong post of Falgaut, which was 
considered as a bulwark opposed to an army 
advancing against Mysore in that direction. 
As Stuart marched to Palgaut, he encountered 
the first burst of the monsoon, which strikes 
that part of the peninsula with unexpended 
fury. It smote the British column ; the coun- 
try was laid under such a deluge as defied 
military operations ; while the storm, as if 
wielded by the hand of a living foe, swept 
away the tents of the campaigners, dispersed 
their cattle, and all but utterly disorganized 
the force. Stuart arrived at Palgaut, and 
made formal summons fortts surrender, which 
was all he could do at such a season. He 
returned to Coimbatore, and was thence dis- 
patched to Dindigul in the south-east, a hun- 
dred miles distant from Palgaut. These long 
marches wearied the troops excessively, and 
many of the^. baggage animals died en route. 


He soon found that his appliances for reduc- 
ing Dindigul were insufficient. It Avas the 
custom of the British to neglect the proper 
means of reducing strong places, and to rely 
on the courage and physical strength of their 
men, reckless of the sacrifice of human life 
thus incurred. A very imperfect breach was 
made by the time that nearly all Stuart’s am- 
munition was expended, lie stormed this 
breaeh and -was repulsed, nohvithstanding 
the most desperate valour on the part of the 
troops. This display of daring intimidated 
the enemy notwithstanding their suecess, and 
being ignorant that the English were short of 
provisions, terms of capitulation were offered, 
which, of course, Stuart was glad to accept. 
When he arrived again at head-quarters, he 
was once more ordered to lay siege to Pal- 
gaut. The weather was now mild and radiant, 
and the earth was cooled by the monsoon ; 
his army, therefore, made a rapid and health- 
ful march against the object of their attack. 
Some delay was, however, created by the 
large train of heavy artillery which Meadows 
ordered to accompany the force, under the 
belief that a very considerable resistance would 
be offered. Such belief was unfounded. On 
the morning of the 21 st of September, before 
all the batteries were opened, those of the fort 
were silenced after a feeble fire. The gar- 
rison surrenderoil, making only one condition, 
that they should be protected from the nairs 
in the British service, who were furious against 
Hydcr for his recent persecutions of them. 

W’hile Colonel Stuart was thus occupied. 
General Meadows prosecuted with ardour and 
address his ascent of the Ghauts. The cam- 
paign conducted by that general has been 
severely criticised, and warmly defended. 
Probably the most impartial and clear ac- 
count, in a brief compass, is that of an officer 
of engineers, and author of a history of British 
India — Hugh Murray, Esq. Having de- 
scribed the plan of operations by which the 
general reached the high table -land of My- 
sore, Murray says : — “ A chain of posts 
along the rivers Cavery and Bah van y, 
namely, Caroor, Eroad, Sattimungul, had 
been successively reduced ; and the last of 
these, commanding the important pass of 
Gujelhutty, which opened the way into the 
heart of the country, was occupied by Colonel 
Floyd, with a force of two thousand men. 
By this arrangement the different corps were 
very ill-connected together; for Gcncrid 
Meadows at Coimbatore was sixty miles dis- 
tant from the division of Floyd, and thirty 
from that of Stuart. The second of these 
officers pointed out the danger of his situation, 
and the intelligence he had received that the 
enemy was collecting a great force to attack 
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him; but the commander paid no attention 
to this warning, and ordered the detachment 
to continue in its present position. The My- 
sore cavalry, under Keyed Saheb, had indeed, 
in their attack, been very easily repulsed, and 
even compelled to retire* behind the Ghauts ; 
still, this failure of the advanced guard under 
a pusillanimous chief afforded no ground to 
judge of what might be expected when the 
whole force under the sultan himself should 
be brought into action. Early in September 
his hoiT.omen were seen in large bodies de- 
scending the Ghauts ; and as, when crossing 
the Bahvanj^ at different points, they endea- 
voured to surround the handful of English 
and sepoys, the latter soon felt themselves in 
a very critical situation. They nevertheless 
made a gallant defence, and the enemy, having 
entangled their columns in the thick enclo- 
sures which fluiTounded the British position, 
were charged very effectually with the bayonet, 
and several squadrons entirely cut off. The 
INIysoreans, however, still advanced with in- 
creasing numbers, and opened a battery, which 
did great execution among the native soldiers; 
yot these mercenaries stood their ground with 
great bravery, saying — * We have eaten the 
company’s salt; our lives are at their dis- 
posal.’ They accordingly maintained their 
])osition, and Tippoo thought i)roper to with- 
draw during the night to the distance of 
several miles : but the casualties had been so 
very severe, and the post proved so un- 
tenable, that Colonel Eloyd considered it 
necessary in the morning to commence his 
retreat, leaving on the field three dismounted 
guns. The sultan, at the same time, having 
mustered his forces, began the pursuit with 
about fifteen thousand men, and after midr 
day overtook the English as they retired in 
single column. The latter, repeatedly obliged 
to halt and form in order of battle, repulsed 
several charges ; yet, as soon as they resumed 
their march, the Indians hovered round them 
on all sides. They were compelled to aban- 
don three additional guns, and their situation 
was becoming more and more critical, when 
BOinc cavalry being seen on the road from 
Coimbatore, the cry arose that General Mea- 
dows was coming to their aid. This report, 
being favoured by the commander, was echoed 
with such tonfidonce through the ranks, that 
though Tippoo had good information as to 
the real fact, he was deceived, and withdrew 
his cavalry. Colonel Floyd was thus enabled 
to prosecute his retreat towards the main 
army, which had already marched to meet 
him, but by a wrong road ; so that the two 
divisions found much difficulty, and suffered 
many hardships, before they could rejoin 
each other. The English, in the course of 
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these untoward events, had lost above four 
hundred in killed and wounded ; their plans 
for the campaign had been deranged; the 
stores and magazines formed on the proposed 
line of march lay open to the enemy, and 
w'cre therefore to be removed with all speed. 
General Meadows, notwithstanding, resumed 
offensive operations, and had nearly come in 
contact with the army of the sultan ; but this 
ruler, by a series of manoeuvres, evaded both 
him and Colonel Maxwell, then stationed at 
Barmaid, and by a rapid march descended 
into the Coromandel territory.” 

Tippoo menaced Trichinopoly, but being 
desirous to make a wide circuit of devastation 
in a short time, he wheeled to the north, and 
ravaged the Carnatic. His mode of proce- 
dure was similar to that of his father, when 
the latter marched to Madras, but cither being 
poorer or more politic, instead of wasting all 
in his course by fire, ns Ilyder did in a large 
portion of his progress, levied “ black mail,” 
and so successfully, that he realized a con- 
siderable augmentation of his stores and trea- 
sury. The opposition which he met was 
nearly as slight as that which his predecessor 
experienced, when English power was less, 
and the Madras presidency not so capable of 
resisting an invasion. Tippoo approached 
Pondicherry, and negotiated with the French ; 
but their orders from home at that time were 
peremptory, to come to no terms with him 
hostile to the English. This disheartened 
Tippoo, who had already encountered a despe- 
rate resistance at Thiagar,froni a British officer 
of talent named Captain Flint, the same who 
ill the previous war had met him with such 
gallant warfare at Wandiwasli. 

(.ilcneral Meadows, who in single actions 
fought with skill, and was industrious and 
brave, was not equal to the complicated 
movements of a campaign on so wide a 
theatre, and in so difficult a country. He 
was in fact out-generalled by Tippoo, and 
was at this juncture reduced to great straits. 
Neither his courage nor activity failed him, 
but he still talked of offensive operations 
when he was not able, with the force left 
at his command after disasters so numerous 
and so recent, to defend the Carnatic. 

The campaign against Tippoo had proved 
unsuccessful. The British were compelled to 
resign their footing in the territory of the 
sultan, while he, descending from liis high- 
lands, negotiated with their rivals under the 
walls of Pondicherry, reduced the English 
garrisons of the Carnatic, and caused alarm 
at Madras itself. JMeadows had still a fine 
body of men under his command, but they 
were not concentrated, were not strategi- 
cally well situated, and were, numerically, so 
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inferior to the forces of Tippoo, that their 
very existence was in jeopardy. 

During the progress of these events Gene- 
ral Abercromby, at the head of the Bombay 
army, effected ioo little to influence the re- 
sults of the campaign. When Tippoo was 
before Pondiclicrry, engaging a Frenchman 
to go oil a mission to the court of Louis XVI. 
for troops, whom he was ready liberally 
to subsidize, Abercromby was busy on the 
const of Malabar. His activity there was of 
importance to the second campaign, so soon 
about to commence, but was not effectual 
either in relieving Meadows, retrieving his 
reverses, or preventing the descent of Tippoo 
upon the coast of Coromandel. 

On the 14tli of December Abercromby 
took Cannanore. His previous delays enabled 
him to put his army in flne condition, so that 
the whole const of Malabar was swept by his 
troops, every fort and place of arms belonging 
to tlie enemy surrendering at discretion, while 
Tippoo was equally triumphant on the eastern 
shores of the pouinsula. The victories of 
Abercromby were not so influential upon the 
war as those of Tippoo. The Malabar coast 
was not so important a theatre of action as that 
of Coromandel. 

When tidings of these things reached 
Calcutta, the supreme council and the go- 
vernor-general were much alarmed. Earl 
Cornwallis still entertained the highest re- 
spect for the gallant ]\Ieadows, and for his 
capacity on a limited sphere of action, or as 
second in command; but ho did not feel jus- 
tifled in any longer entrusting the military 


conduct of the w’ar to him. The tidings of 
occurrences on the IMalabar coast did not reach 
Calcutta until a considerable time after the 
desperate state of the Carnatic was known 
there. Lord Cornwallis feared that under the 
influence of the reverses which had befallen 
the British, tlie nizam, or the Mahrattas, 
perhaps both, might make separate peace, and 
abandon the alliance. No confldence could 
be placed in their professions at the outset of 
the war; and as no prospect seemed to exist 
of the conquest and dismemberment of flic 
country of Tippoo, it was not unlikely that 
they would not only give up their English 
ally, hut join the sultan in his invasion of the 
English territory. 

As early as the 2btli of January, 171)1, 
Lord Cornwallis arrived at Madras with six 
battalions of Bengal infantry, under Colonel 
Campbell, and a largo supply of ammunition 
and military stores,. with heavy guns. 11c 
immediately assumed the command of the 
Madras army, and lost no time in preparing 
everything for a new campaign. After con- 
sultatioii with the Madras council and his 
oflicers, he resolved upon a jdaii of campaign 
different from the former, except in the main 
purpose of somewhere ascending the Ghauts 
with the chief force at his disposal, and carry- 
ing the war into the iMysorean country. He 
ordered General Meadows to join him, and so 
energetic and prompt was his lordship’s con- 
duct of affairs, that within a week after he 
landed in Madras, he took the field. The 
second campaign will form the subject of a 
separate chapter. 


CHATTER XCIV. 

SLCOND CAMPAIGN AGAINST TIPPOO SUITAN-LORD CORNWALLIS ASSUMES THE COMMAND 
OF THE ARMY— HE ENTERS MY SO RE- FORCES THE LINES OF SERINGAPATAM— LAYS 
SIEGE TO THE CITY AND FORTRESS- IS OBLIGED TO RAISE THE SIEGE— GEN EUAIi 
ABERCROMBY COMPELLED TO RETIRE— SUFFERINGS OF LORD CORNWALLIS’S ARMY. 


The policy of Tippoo towards the English 
was supposed by the governor-general to de- 
pend upon the aid which he’ received from 
the French. It was presumed by the British 
commander that, at all events, Tippoo’s 
mode of conducting the war would depend 
upon the prospect of the co-operation of a 
French force in the Carnatic. The sultan 
was determined, with or without the French, 
to sustain a war, in which he had been so far 
successful ; for he believed that the defensive 
power of Mysore was such as to baffle all the 
efforts and sacrifices which the East India 
Company could make to conquer it, while its i 


geographical position and character were such 
as would enable an energetic sultan, with 
military talent, at any time to invade and 
plunder the low-lying lands of the English on 
the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. lie be- 
lieved that a very moderate amount of French 
aid in officers and men, especially in the 
engineer department, would enable him to 
conquer Madras, which he felt confident would 
bo followed the next season by the conquest 
of Bombay. Tlio sultan oven boasted, that 
with ten thousand auxiliary French he would 
march across the country, and burn or retain 
Calcutta. 
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The first purpose of the general was to 
elude Tippoo, leaving him in the Carnatic to 
do his worst there, and ascend the Ghauts 
before the sultan could either intercept him 
or perceive his plan. For this end his 
lordship marched to Vellore, and made as 
though pressing for Amboor, en route to th^ 
passes nearest and opposite to Madras. 
Tippoo, astonished and alarmed by tidings to 
this effect, which the English took care to 
have conveyed to him, disposed his resources 
to prevent the accomplishment of what he 
presumed must be the intention of the British 
chief. Had Lord Cornwallis purposed to 
adopt that plan, the rapidity of his movements, 
and the suddenness of his departure from 
Madras, would probably have enabled him to 
do so in spite of Tippoo ; but in that case 
the sultan would have hung upon his roar, 
and he would have been embarrassed in his 
inarch. Tippoo was very unwilling to leave 
the vicinity of Pondicherry, until he had 
secured the co-operation of the French, and 
was thus led to make delay which ho was 
unable afterwards to redeem. He was also 
less prompt to move, because ho had a largo 
force of light cavalry, in which he knew the 
English were deficient, and lie concluded 
that he could easily outmarch them, and in- 
tercept them at a moment sufficiently oppor- 
tune to prevent tlieir marching through the 
passes, towards which ho supposed they would 
proceed from Amboor. The English com- 
mander, however, by a sudden detour to the 
right, and marching with great celerity for 
four days, came upon the nortlierii pass of 
.Moogler. TJiere a body of tlie enemy was 
posted as a guard, but they were without 
any suspicion that an English force was near 
them, and were surprised, many were slain or 
captured, and the remnant wore routed. By 
another rapid march of four days, the English 
general placed his army on the high plains of 
Mysore. The suddenness of his appearance 
there struck terror to the foe. Messengers 
arrived at the head-quarters of the sultan, 
informing him of these feats of generalship, 
which filled him with greater consternation 
than even the presence of an English army in 
the centre of his patrimonial territory. 

Tippoo, leaving all his conquests in the 
Carnatic, hurried with so much rapidity as to 
throw his army into disorder, and ascended 
the Ghauts by the passes of Changana, and 
Policode. Ho seemed bewildered, acting on 
no [dan, his rapidity was that of panic, not of 
generalship. Notwithstanding his celerity 
of march, he expended time on 'matters of 
inferior motive, and personally attended to 
the removal of his harem from Bangalore, 
when he ought, at the head of his army, to 


have hung upon the flanks of his invading 
enemy. The English laid siege to the for- 
tress of Bangalore on the 5th March. Thus, 
in one month, by marches and manoeuvres 
worthy of a general, Tippoo was obliged to 
evacuate the Carnatic, his country, guarded 
so strongly by nature, was penetrated without 
resistance, and a powerful British force sat 
down before the second city in his dominions^ 

The English began their operations against 
the place with the utmost vigour, but various 
misadventures on the part of Lord Cornwallis’s 
officers against the army of Tippoo, which 
harassed the English flanks, caused serious 
loss in men, and very great loss of horses, 
many of which were captured or stabbed by 
the irregular troops attending the sultan’s 
army ; — “Another enterprise, which proved 
somewhat hazardous, was the carrying of tho 
fortified town of Bangalore, a place of very 
considerable extent njid importance. It was 
surrounded with an indifferent wall, but the 
ditch was good, and the gate was covered by 
a very close thicket of Indian thorns. Tho 
attack was made, too, without any due know- 
ledge of the ground; and tho soldiers, both 
in advancing and in endeavouring to force an 
entrance, were exposed to a destructive fire 
from turrets lined with musketry. Colonel 
Moorhouso, ono of the most accomplished 
soldiers in the service, received four wounds, 
which proved fatal. At length, when the 
gate was almost torn in pieces, Lieutenant 
Ayrc, a man of diminutive stature, forced his 
way through it, and Meadows, who preserved 
an inspiring gaiety in the midst of battle, 
called out, ‘ Well done ! now, whiskers, try if 
you can follow and support tho little gentle- 
man !’ On this animating call, the troops 
dashed into the town ; though its great ex- 
tent rendered tho occupation difficult. Tippoo 
likewise threw in a strong corps, wldch re- 
newed the contest, opening a heavy fire with 
small arms ; but when tho English betook 
tlicmselvcs to the bayonet, they drove the 
enemy with irresistible fiiry through the 
streets and lanes, and soon compelled them 
to evacuate tho pettnh. Our loss, however, 
amounted to ono hundred and thirty-one.” 

The fortress was breached on tho 21st. 
Tt was not in a condition to be stormed, but 
the energy of Tippoo seemed to have re- 
turned, and he was making such prodigious 
exertions for the relief of the place, that it 
was deemed necessary, even at a great sacri- 
fice, to capture the stronghold as speedily as 
possible. The commander-in-chief, after con- 
sulting with his officers, ordered tho assault to 
be made that night. This was good general- 
ship. The enemy had no expectation that 
the night following the day on which an ini- 
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perfect brcacli appeared, an assault would be 
attempted; not a man in the fortress en- 
tertained sucli an idea. The night was 
bright with all the beautiful clearness of 
tropical moonlight, so that the breach could 
be distinctly seen from the lines, and the 
dusky sentinels of the sultan pacing to and 
fro on the battlements. The signal for attack 
was a whisper along the ranks from the front 
of the assaulting column to the rear. They 
were ordered then to advance in silence, and 
wuth rapidity. At eleven o'clock the column 
advanced, treading lightly along the covered 
way, and then emerging with a rush, they 
planted the ladders, and the forlorn hope was 
within the place before the enemy were 
aroused to their danger. The drums of the 
sultan beat to arms, the killidar leading his 
troops rushed to the post of danger, but the 
English had already driven in troops posted 
near the breach, and spreading to the right 
and left around the wall, penetrated the 
place. A fierce hand to hand encounter en- 
sued, but the English had learned from their 
chief the advantage in war of promptitude 
and celerity, and poured in, charging with 
the bayonet, and strewing their way with 
slaughtered enemies. The governor and the 
defenders fought bravely but vainly, the 
bayonets of the English like a torrent of 
steel swept all before them, and in a very 
short time the place was mastered. 

Tippoo received the intelligence with 
despair, and even with stupor. lie had ex- 
pected the assault some days later, and was 
'prepared with a stratagem to raise the siege 
at the period when his spies should announce 
to him that the storm Nvas to take place. 
The suddenness of Lord Cornwallis’s move- 
ments perpetually disconcerted his plans, and 
rendered useless his superior numbers and 
great resources. 

The capture of Bangalore strengthened the 
governor -general every way, but ho did not 
find there such supplies of provisions and 
forage as the exigencies of his army required, 
and the deficiency of his supplies of this nature 
from all sources now became serious. Instead 
of advancing upon Seringapatam, the sultan's 
capital, lie was obliged to jiroceed northward 
on a gigantic foraging expedition, and also in 
the hope that the rear-guard of what the 
nizam called his army might arrive, which, as 
it was sure to plunder the country in its 
course, would be well supplied, and part freely 
with those supplies for money. Ten thousand 
horse made their appearance, ns was expected. 
The astonishment and disappointment of the 
English general could .not be suppressed 
when he beheld this force. Unacquainted 
with Indian warfare, and with the natives of 


Southern India, his excellency had formed no 
conception of the sight which now met his 
eyes. Wilks, the historian of the IVIahrattas, 
amusingly describes them thus : — ‘‘ It is pro- 
bable that no national or private collection of 
ancient armour in Europe contains any arms 
or articles of personal equipment which might 
not be traced in this motley crowd. The 
Parthian bow and arrow, the iron club of 
Scythia, sabres of every age and nation, lances 
of every length and description, matchlocks of 
every form, and metallic helmets of every 
pattern. The total absence of every symptom 
of order and obedience, excepting groups col- 
lected round their respective flags, every indi - 
vidual an independent warrior, self-impelled, 
affecting to bo the champion whose single 
arm was to achieve victory." These wiM 
heroes had neither provender nor provisions. 
The governor-general ordered them to relieve 
the harassed liglit horsemen of his army on 
the outposts, hut they took no notice of the 
duties imposed on them, and engaged them- 
selves altogether in plimdoring the enemy, 
when on outpost duty, and stealing from their 
allies when in camp. 

The condition of the English now became 
truly alarming. Tij)poo had laid waste the 
country. No supplies could bo obtained. 
The governor-general determined to advance 
upon the capital, and by one bold stroke, if 
possible, frustrate his enemy and end the war. 
He had no carriage, and from this circum- 
stance the march assumed a singular aspect. 
The troops, officers, and men, suttlers, fol- 
lowers, women, and even children, carried the 
ammunition. Swarms of camp followers, 
and nairs, each carrying n cannon-ball, exhi- 
bited an aspect of earnestness and oddity siicli 
as no army before probably ever displayed. 
“ The British army marched over the barren 
heights above the valley of IMillgotah, and 
there commanded a view of the mighty fortress 
of Seringapatam, — the nest of hewn stone, for- 
midable even in the eyes of the British soldier, 
where Tippoo had brooded over his ambitious 
designs, and indulged liis dreams of hatred in 
visionary triumphs over the strangers who 
had so lately imposed a yoke on Asia. Nature 
and art combined to render its defences 
strong. An immense extended camp without 
the walls, held the flower of the sultan’s 
troops,’’* 

Tippoo prepared to abandon his capital, or 
at all events, to remove his treasures and his 
harem to Chittledroog, a place built upon n 
towering rock supposed to be impregnable. 
The mother of the sultan, and some of his 
Avives, upbraided him for liis want of spirit, 

* History of British Conquests in india^y^A, i. p. 185. 
By Horace $t. John, 
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reminded him that such a movement wonld 
alarm his people, and with stinging reproaches 
urged liim for once to give battle to the Eng- 
lish upon the open field, and by his resolution 
and numbers overwhelm them. He selected 
a position with good military judgment, and 
prepared to occupy it with obstinacy. Drawing 
up his fine army on a range of heights 
above the Cavery; upon an island in wliich 
Seringapatam stood, ho thus placed himself 
between his capital and his hitherto conquer- 
ing enemy, and dared the issue. Lord Corn- 
wallis made a skilful movement against the 
left flank of his opponent. Tippoo threw up 
redoubts on precipitous hills, which covered 
that part of his position, and as his army was 
numerous, he could spare men to occupy all 
those outposts in strength. The guns of the 
sultan commanded in every direction the 
approaches of the English, while the nature of 
the ground over which they must march to 
storm the heights was so broken by natural 
and artificial inequalities, that the English 
could -not silence the fire of the Mysoreans, 
nor adequately cover their own advance. 
Through all difficulties, in spite of the moat 
terrible cannonade, midst showers of rockets, 
and confronted by deadly ranges of small 
arms, the English reached their enemies, steel 
to steel, and dislodged them from every emi- 
nence. Every rocky elevation was the scene 
of a separate conflict. With the same steady 
advance over crag and ravine, up the stee]) 
acclivity, and through the fiery flight of the 
enemy’s missiles, the English pressed their 
unremitting way, occupying each post only 
when clashing bayonets and sabres had, with 
brief and decisive execution, closed the mortal 
strife. The enemy fled at last for shelter 
under the walls of the strong city. Five 
hundred British lay upon tho slopes and sum- 
mits of the contested ridges. Tho enemy 
perished in far greater numbers. This was 
accounted for by the mode in which the 
British fought. As the lines of flashing 
bayonets crested tho well defended hills, they 
wore lowered with quick precision, and 
searched with sure and sanguinary aim the 
over-crowded masses of the enemy. Then 
from the summits so well won, the English 
musketry poured a deadly fire upon tho ffigi- 
tives, who fell fast until pursuit could add 
no victims to vengeance, or glory to victory. 

The deficiency of food for the men, and 
of any kind of fodder for the cattle, rendered 
it impossible for the British commander to 
remain long enough before Soringapatam 
to capture it. To retreat seemed almost 
as difficult. It was only possiblb by tho 
sacrifice of all liis baggage and stores, and 
of his splendid battering-train. His lordship 


has been criticised severely by some for ad- 
vancing at all against the capital, where he 
knew the resources of Tippoo were concen- 
trated, in the state of destitution as to sup- 
plies of his army. It has been explained by 
some on tho ground of tho reasonable alarm 
entertained by his lordship of the immediate 
action of the French on the side of Tippoo. 
Intelligence of the French revolution had 
reached the governor-general, he apprehended 
that war between Franco and England would 
once more involve India in its vortex, and 
that the Carnatic would bo, as before, tho 
necessary theatre of battle. Under these 
exciting apprehensions, it has been said that 
his lordBhi[) acted with a precipitancy in 
beginning his march upon Seringapntam from 
Bangalore, out of keeping with his usual 
coolness of judgment. At all events, the hour 
for retracing his steps arrived. The fine ma- 
terial of his army was abandoned or destroyed, 
and a retreat commenced, in which his men, 
wearied and hungry, fell back reluctantly 
from before a foe they had vanquished, and 
just when the prize appeared within reach. 

His lordship was not only obliged to retreat 
himself, but to countermand those forces 
which were hastening with all speed to his 
support. In the last chapter the successes 
of General Abercromby, on the Malabar const, 
were noticed as contemporaneous with the 
campaign of General Meadows, and a part of 
the latter’s plan of oi>crations. When Lord 
Cornwallis began his march from Madras, 
Abercromby was directed to operate from the 
low lands of ]\Ialnbar, and, if possible, ascend 
the Mysore country, so that it would be taken, 
as might be said of an army, on botli fianks at 
once. Abercromby met with an ally who 
facilitated his enterprise. The people of 
Coorg were tlie enthusiastic enemies of Tip- 
poo, on account of his civil oppressions and 
religious persecutions. Their youthful rajah, 
after a long captivity, had lately contrived to 
effect his return. The greater part of his 
subjects were groaning in exile ; hut in tho 
depth of tho woody recesses there was still a 
band of freemen, who rallied round him with 
enthusiastic ardour. By a series of exploits, 
that might have adorned a tale of romance, 
tho young prince recalled his people from the 
distant quarters to which they had been » 
driven, organized them into a regular mili- 
tary body, drove the oppressors from post 
after post, and finally became undisputed ruler 
of Coorg, expelling the Mohammedan settlors 
who had been forcibly introduced. A com - 
mon Interest soon united him in strict alliance 
with General Abercromby, who thus obtained 
a route by which he could transport his army, 
without opposition, into the elevated plain. 
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The conveyance of the heavy cannon, how- 
ever, was a most laborious task, as it was 
often necessary to drag them by ropes and 
pulleys up the tremendous steeps, which form 
on this side the declivity of the Ghauts. At 
length the general had overcome every diffi- 
culty, and was in full march to join Lord 
Cornwallis, when he received orders to re- 
treat, which, in this case too, could be effected 
only by the sacrifice of all the heavy artilleiy. 

At this juncture the Mahrattas were ad- 
vancing in another direction. Purscram 
Bhow and Hurry Punt, two of the chiefs of 
that strange people, were very earnest in 
the war. They took the field early in the 
campaign, but were impeded by obstacles 
which delayed their course in a manner ho- 
nourable to themselves. The strong fortress 
of Durwar, garrisoned by some of the beat sol- 
diers of Tippoo, lay in the line of the INIahratta 
march. Tliere were two battalions of the 
company’s sepoys with this force, and with 
their aid the ]^Iabratta8 believed that they 
could take the fortress — an operation most 
unsuitable to the military tactics of those 
tribes. The siege was conducted in a manner 
so absurd and dilatory that protracted opera- 
tions were necessary. The fortress licld out 
from December 1790 to June, 1701, and 
then only surrendered because the IMahratta 
cavalry made the blockade so strict that 
the besieged could obtain no provisions. The 
terms of surrender were not observed by the 
Mahrattas, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the English officers who accompanied them. 

While Lord Cornwallis’s army was in full 
retreat, the men dropping down dead from 
sickness, fatigue, or hunger, a body of cavalry 
appeared, and beyond them, in the distance, 
vast clouds of dust arose, as if a numerous 
army were on its march. The English 
had just made their formation for encoun- 
tering the supposed enemy, when a gro- 
tesque horseman advanced slowly, and with 
confidence. He was identified as a Mah- 
rattn. He was one of the advanced guard 
of the army of Purseram Bhow and Hurry 
Punt. Great w^as the joy of the wearied, 
and famished soldiery, and of their brave and 
skilful, but sorely afflicted chief. On came 
the Mahrattas, as clouds drifting upwards 
from the horizon before the rising storm. Squa- 
dron after squadron of wild cavalry — hardy, 
seasoned-looking warriors — swept on oyer 
the devastated and trampled plain ; and at last 
the British sepoys, in ^their compact infantry 
order, thoroughly offic*ered, and appearing in 
the finest state of efficiency, defiled before the 
governor-general. The British met one another 
with cheers, for which even the faint and the 
famishing in the army of Madras found a 


voice. The singular looking hosts of troopers 
brandished their swords, shook their lances, 
and curvetted their well-fed steeds. Had 
the governor-general but known that such 
an army — well supplied, as a Mahratta army 
always was — was hastening to his aid along 
the steeps from the north, he would have held 
hia position before Serinffapatam, and the 
glory of Mysore had sunk suddenly as the 
eastern sun sinks at evening. Tippoo’s irre- 
gular horse had intercepted nil communica- 
tion, and the governor was ignorant that the 
Mahrattas had pierced the passes of the 
Mysorean Ghauts. Had ho known so much, 
he would not have countermanded the advance 
of General Abercromby; had that general 
received intelligence which might have been 
communicated to him seaward of Madras, if 
at that presidency pains had been taken to 
organize a system of procuring and commu- 
nicating intelligence, he would have con- 
tinued his march. The English, notwith- 
standing the frequent failures of their plans 
from similar ’ deficiencies, were still charac- 
terised by their want of alert and active vigi-" 
lance. The arrival of the IMahrattaa was a 
means of relief only to those who had money 
to buy what these allies possessed in abun- 
dance, but his lordship made such arrange- 
ments as procured 8U])plies of necossarios for 
his whole camp. “As soon as these auxi- 
liaries arrived, the scarcity in the cantonmoiils 
of the English, which previously amounted 
almost to famine, ceased, so far as they were 
willing to pay the enormous prices that were 
extorted from their necessities. Every article 
abounded in that predatory host : it exhibited 
‘the spoils of the East, and the industry of 
the West, — from a web of English broad- 
cloth to a Birmingham penknife; from the 
shawls of Cashmere to the second-hand gar- 
ment of the Hindoo; from diamonds of the 
first water to the silver oar-ring of a poor 
plundered village maiden ;’ while ‘ the tables 
of the money-changers, overspread with the 
coins of every country of the East, gave evi- 
dence of an extent of mercantile activity 
utterly inconceivable in any camp, excepting 
that of systematic plunderers by wliolesalo 
and retail.* These allies, moreover, intro- 
duced the commander to a most useful class 
of men, the brinjarries or grain-merchants, 
who, travelling in largo armed bodies with 
their wives and children, made it their busi- 
ness to supply all the militant powers of 
Ilindostan. They distributed their corn with 
the strictest impartiality to all who could pay 
for it ; ai)d the general, now amply supplied 
with funds, was no longer exposed to want, and 
easily obtained a preference over Tippoo, vdiosc 
pecuniary resources were beginning to fail." 
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Notwithstanding tho relief thus oppor- 
tunely obtained, the governor-general did not 
deem it practicable to retrace his steps to the 
scenes of his recent conquests. His battering 
train having been lost, a fresh one had to 
bo procured from IMadras before he could 
hope to besiege Seringapatani. Other ne- 
cessary supplies of military material were also 
necessary, in place of those which had been 
destroyed ])reliminary to the retreat. 

Rcj)obo was now absolutely necessary for 
tho army of liord Ooriiwallis. Nearly all the 
cattle had died, either from overwork, or an 
cpideniie disease whicli quickly destroyed 
them, and caused them to ])utrefy almost im- 
mediately after death. This caused sickness 
ill tho camp, which was much increased by 
the starved followers eating tho putrid flesh. 
Small-pox, so common and so fatal in the East, 
made great havoc. Tho store of rice was to a 
considerable extent wasted, or embezzled by 
the native drivers and servants. Tho sup- 
plies which the IMahrattas sold at so high a 
price were rapidly vanishing. Safe communi- 
cations were opened with JMadras, and the 
w’earied army, as it rested, awaited with zeal, 
as w^ell as obedience, the day Nvhen, with re- 
cruited force, it might again march against 
tho boasted capital of Mysore. "While these 
events wore parsing, and indeed as soon as 
the junction with tho Mahrattas Avas formed, 
Tippoo became anxious to negotiate. On the 
l^Tth of May he sent a flag of truce, accom- 
panied by numerous servants and a bushel of 
fruit, and a letter iu Persian soliciting peace. 
Tlio flag and the fruit w'ere returned the next 
morning, much to the gratification of the 
troops. An answer to Tippoo’s letter was 
also sent, “acquainting him that tlie English 
nation would agree to no peace which did not 
includo their allies ; and if he meant to nego- 
tiate, he must in the first instance deliver np 
all the British subjects who were prisoners in 
his dominions, and consent that a truce should 
take place, until his proposals could be con- 
sidered and tho terms adjusted. The fruit 
w'Qs returned in the same manner as it had 
been sent; not as dn insult, but merely to 
show that his lordship declined even the ap- 
pearance of friendly intercourso with tho sul- 
tan. In tho army it w^as understood that 
Tippoo, finding he could not treat separately 
with the English, and seeing that he had an- 
other season to try his expedients for disunit- 
ing tho confederacy, as well as to prepare for 
his defence, rcidied to his lordship, by asserting 
that he^ had no British subjects detained pri- 
soners in his country since the former war, 
and that he would not agree to a trilce.”* 

* Iteview of Lord Oomwailii* Second Campawn aaainit 
Tippoo, By Mi^or Dirom. 


It was of great consequence to the success 
of another campaign that a good understand- 
ing should be established with tho Mahrattas. 
This Lord Cornwallis succeeded in accom- 
plishing before he dispatched General Mea- 
dows, Colonel Stuart, and others of his su- 
perior officers, on different expeditions. The 
Mahrattas were a people of great military 
pride and quick sensibilities ; they were also 
vindictive, and, like moat oriental people, 
fickle in their policy. Any ill-will springing 
lip between them and the British troops w^ould 
perhaps have been jiroductive of irremediable 
mischief. A want of respect to their chiefs 
on the part of the governor -general would 
have sent the w-liolo host away, or have 
caused them to make separate terms 'with 
Tippoo. Yet, if tho governor-general had 
paid their chiefs any undue deference, or 
appeared to depend upon the alliance as a sine 
qud noil for conducting the war with Tippoo, 
they would have at once assumed the air of 
conquerors or superiors, and become as trouble- 
some (IS Tippoo himself. Lord Cornwallis had 
but little experience of oriental peoples, and that 
which he knew of the natives of India was 
confined to the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
previous to tins campaign, lie had, how- 
ever, the mind of a statesman, with such su- 
perior natural taste and judgment as qualified 
him in an eminent degree for intercourse with 
orientals, especially in the transaction of 
political business. When the ]\[ahratta8 
lormed their junction with the British, they 
pitched their tents at some distance; and 
Lord Cornwallis had to consider with what 
ceremonial his interview with the leaders of 
this army should he associated. Tlie follow- 
ing graphic picture was given by an eye-wit- 
ness, the deputy adjutant-general of Lord 
Cornwallis’s army, Major Dirom; — 

“On the 28th May, the army fell back 
towards hlilgottah, where tlic Maliratta armies 
were* to encamp ; and, to prevent discussion 
and delay on points of ceremony, Lord Corn- 
wallis proposed to meet the Mahratta chiefs at 
tents pitched midway between the Mahratta 
and the British camps. 

“ Lord Cornwallis, accompanied Ly General 
Meadows, their staff, and some of the princi- 
pal officers of tho army, went to the tents at 
tho hour appointed, which was one o’clock; 
but the chiefs, who consider precision as in- 
consistent with poAver and dignity, did not 
even leave their own camp till three, though 
repeated messages wore sent that liis lordship 
waited for them. They at length mounted 
tlueir elephants, and, proceeding as slow and 
dignified in their pace as they had been dila- 
tory in their preparation, approached the place 
of appointment at four o’clock, escorted by 
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several corps of* their infantry, a retinue of 
horse, and all the pageiitry of Eastern state. 
The chiefs, on descending from their ele- 
phants, were met at the door of the tent by 
Lord Cornwallis and General Meadows, who 
embraced them, and, after some general con- 
versation, retired to a private conference in 
another tent. 

“Ilnrry Punt, about sixty years of age, a 
Brahmin of the first order, and the personage 
of greatest consequence, is said to be the third 
in the senate of the Mahratta state. His 
figure is venerable, of middle stature, and not 
corpulent; he is remarkably fair, his eyes 
grey, and his countenance, of Homan form, 
full of thought and character. 

“ Purscram Bhow, aged about forty, stands 
high in military fame among the ^lahrattas. 
He is an active man, of small stature, rather 
dark in his complexion, with black eyes, and 
an open animated countenance, in which, and 
his mien, he seemed desirous to show his 
character of an intrepid warrior. His an- 
tipathy to Tippoo is said to be extreme ; for 
the sultan had put one of his brothers to death 
in a most cruel manner, and Hyder’s con- 
quests to the northward fell chiefly upon the 
possessions of his family, which ho lately re- 
covered by the reduction .of Darwar. Hurry 
Punt was destined to be the chief negotiator 
on the part of his nation ; each commanded 
a separate army, but the Bhow was to bo 
employed more immediately in the active 
operations of the field. 

The chiefs themselves, and all the Mah- 
rattas in their suite, and indeed all their 
people, were remarkably plain, but neat, in 
their appearance. Mild in their aspect, hu- 
mane in their disposition, polite and unaffected 
in their address, they are distinguished by 
obedience to their chiefs, and attachment to 
their country. There were not to be seen 
among them those fantastic figures in armour 
so common ambng the Mohammedans, in the 
nizam*s, or, ns they style themselves, the 
Mogul army ; adventurers collected from every 
quarter of the East, who, priding themselves 
on individual valour, think it beneath them to 
be useful but on the day of battle, and, when 
that comes, prove only the inefficiency of 
numbers, unconnected by any general prin- 
ciple of union or discipline. 

“The Mahrattas of every rank seemed 
greatly rejoiced in having effected this junc- 
tion, and considered it a happy omen, that 
this event should have taken place at Milgot- 
tah, a spot so renowned in their animals for 
the signal victory gained by Madharow in 
1772, in which he completely routed and dis- 
persed Hyder's army, and took all his can- 
non. Many of the chiefs and people who had 


served with that general were now in these 
armies ; but they had since felt the superority 
of the forces of Mysore, and were impressed 
with such an idea of Tippoo’s discipline, and 
his abilities in the field, that they were not 
a little pleased in having joined the British 
army, without having occasion to try their 
fortune singly with the sultan. They all 
showed great eagerness to hear the nows, and 
to know the reason of our having burst our 
great guns. On being told of the victory of 
the 15th of IMay, and of the subsequent neces- 
sity of destroying the battering train, from 
want of provisions, and not knowing of their 
! approach, they partook in the joy and grief 
' we had experienced on those events ; and 
seeing that we considered the late defeat of 
Tippoo as a matter of course, and that we 
looked forward with confidence to the cap- 
ture of the capital, they expressed themselves 
to the following effect : — * We have brought 
plenty — do you get more guns — we will feed 
I you, and you shall fight.’ The conference 
between the generals and the chiefs broke up 
between five and six o’clock, apparently much 
to the satisfaction of both parties.” 

The officer, who gave the description just 
quoted, presents also an animated picture of 
tlfe military habits of our ally. It has been 
already related that two sepoy battalions were 
attached to the Mahratta forces. These re- 
giments belonged to the Bombay army. The 
chiefs always placed the British infantry in 
front, so that they served as a picket to the 
Mahratta camp. Indeed, the only measure 
taken specifically to guard against surprise, 
w^as that those infantry regiments were thrown 
out in advance, encamping always in that 
advanced position. Cavalry was spread in 
detachments far on the rear and flanks of the 
army, to secure plunder or cover the arrival 
of supplies. These, without exercising any 
especial vigilance, would bo soon able to detect 
an advancing enemy. Major Dirom expresses 
great surprise at the artillery appointments of 
our ally ; — 

“ The gun carriages, in which they trust to 
the solidity of the timber, and use but little 
iron in their construction, are clumsy beyond 
belief; particularly the wheels, which are 
low, and formed of large solid ])ieces of wood 
united. The guns are of all sorts and dimen- 
sions ; and, having the names of their gods 
given to them, are painted in the most fan- 
tastic manner ; and many of them, held in 
esteem for the services they are said to have 
already performed for the state, cannot now 
be dispensed with, although in every respect 
unfit for 'use. Were the guns even service- 
able, the small supply of ammunition with 
which they are provided has always effectually 
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pi e vented the Maliratta artillery from being 
Ibrmidablo to their enemies. 

“ The Maliratta infantry, ^vhich formed part 
of the retinue that attended the chiefs at the 
eonfereiico, is composed of black Christians, 
and despicable poor wretches of the lowest 
ciisto, uniform in nothing but the bad state of 
their muskets, none of which are either clean 
or complete ; and few are provided with either 
ammunition or accoutrements. They are 
commanded by half-caste people of Portuguese 
and Prench extraction, who draw ofi* the at- 
tention of s])ectator8 from the bad clothing of 
their men, by the profusion of antiquated lace 
bestowed on their own ; and if there hap- 
pens to bo a few Europeans among the 
oflicers and men, which is sometimes the 
case, they execrate the service, and deplore 
thoir fate. 

‘'The Mahrattas do not appear to treat 
their infantry with more respect than they 
deserve, as they ride through them without 
any ceremony on the march, and on all occa- 
sions evidently consider them as foreigners, 
and a very inferior class of people and troops. 
Indeed the attention of the Mahrattas is di- 
rected entirely to their horses and bazars, 
those being the only objects which immedi- 
ately affect their interest. On a marching 
day, the guns and the infantry move off soon 
after daylight, but rarely together ; the bazars 
and baggage move nearly about the same time, 
as soon as they can be packed up and got 
ready. The guns and tumbrels, sufficiently 
unwieldy without farther burden, are so heaped 
with stores and baggage, that there does not 
seem to be any idea of its ever being necessary 
to unlimbev, and prepare for action on the 
march. As there are no pioneers attached to 
the Maliratta artillery to repair the roads, this 
deficiency is compensated by an additional 
number of cattle, there being sometimes a 
hundred, or a hundred and fifty bullocks, in a 
string of pairs, to one gun : the drivers, who 
are very expert, sit on the yokes, and pass 
over every impediment, commonly at a trot. 
The chiefs remain upon the ground, without 
tents, smoking their hookahs, till the artillery 
and baggage have got on some miles ; they 
then follow, each pursuing his owm route, at- 
tended by his principal people ; while the in- 
feriors disperse, to forage and plunder over 
the country. 

" A few days after the junction of the Mah- 
ratta armies, an irregular fire of cannon and 
musketry w^as heard in their camp between 
nine and ten at night. The troops imme- 
diately turned out in our camp, and stood to 
their arms, thinking that Tippoo had certainly 
attacked the Mahrattas ; but it proved to be 
only the celebration of one of thoir ceremonies, 
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in which they salute the new moon, on its first 
appearance.” 

Another circumstance occurred soon after, 
also characteristic of their customs and dis- 
cipline : — “ The ground on which our army 
had encamped at the junction, being bare of 
grass, and extremely dirty. Lord Cornwallis 
was desirous of inarching; and sent to the 
Maliratta chiefs, to request they would move 
next morning, as their camp lay directly in 
our route. They returned fur answ^er, ‘ that 
they should be liapi^y to obey his lordshiji’s 
commands ; but, as they had halted . eight 
days, it was not lucky, nor could they, ac- 
cording to the custom of their religion, march 
on the ninth day.* His lordship gave way to 
thoir superstitious prejudice, and deferred his 
march.*’ 

The allies moved on the (>th of June to the 
north of the IMysore, towards Nagamangala. 
Pursoram Lliow had established a post and 
depot there. From thence they marched 
eastward to Bangalore. The objects of these 
marches were to enable the Mahrattas to 
withdraw in safety the posts they had estab- 
lished on their line of march ; to subsist the 
allies at the expense of the enemy ; to cause 
Tippoo to consume the provisions wdiich he 
had laid up for the defence of the capital. 

Tile Mahrattas marched tumultuously, and 
seemed to depend upon the vigilance and dis- 
cipline of the English against surprise, the 
very service which the English had expected 
from the numerous Mahratta irregular horse. 
Those horsemen w'erc most active, but not so 
much as the eyes of the grand army, as inde- 
pendent corps, conducting all sorts of irre- 
gular and eccentric expeditions on their own 
account. They captured some of Tippoo’s 
elephants, and minor convoys. They way- 
laid his cavalry scouts, and boldly fell upon 
them wdien a chance of success was opened. 
This was of importance to the English, whose 
horses were much reduced by travel and in- 
sufficient fodder. 

Earl Cornwallis had much difficulty in 
keeping the Mahratta chiefs in good humour, 
each affecting the bearing of a sovereign 
prince. It was also most difficult for him to 
form plans of military co-operation with 
them. New battering trains were soon sent 
from Madras and Bombay, money came from 
Calcutta, provisions were found by the Mnli- 
rattas, but horses and oxen to draw the guns 
and stores could not be procured by any 
amount of payment. By ingenious arrange - 
j ments with officers, especially those in com- 
I mand of battalions. Lord Cornwallis “ relieved 
the bullock department,” as the deputy* adju- 
tant -general of the army expressed it. Camels 
were purchased by individual officers in their 
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zeal for the public service ; and the whole 
army was animated by an enthusiastic desire 
to make up somehow every deficiency of 
equipment. TJie only supplies issued to the 
British sepoys were rice, salt, and arrack ; the 
European soldiers had cattle and sheep for 
slaughter; in addition to rice and small rations 
of corn. The British Commander, like the 
great Duke of Wellington many years after- 
wards in the Spanish peninsula, became a sort 
of grain merchant to supply his troops, and 
with equal success. Captain Read, an ofiiccr 
well versed in the languages of Southern 
India, and possessing a remarkable talent for 
organization, made arrangements with the 
grain merchants on a gigantic scale, and by 
trusting to them in fair and open market, 
treating them justly, and paying the value for 
their commodities, the English army received 
regular supplies. The Mahrattas by plunder 
barely provided for themselves, while the 
nizam’s forces could neither supply their wants 
by purchase or plunder. 

After the reduction of various forts, the 
army came in sight of Bangalore. Cap- 
tain Read succeeded in meeting it with a 
convoy of brinjarries (or corn merchants), 
having ten tliousand, or as some writers of 
the time affirmed, twelve tliousand bullock- 
loads of rice and grain. Here Lord Corn- 
wallis received intelligence of the favourable 
views which were entertained in England of 
his conduct in waging and conducting this 
war. Ho also received despatches informing 
him that half a million sterling was voted by 
the company to replenish his exchequer, and 
that large reinforcements of troops, especially 
artillery, were on their way out. From Cal- 


cutta, he heard that bullock draught was pre- 
paring for his service, and a despatch from 
Vellore informed him of the arrival there, from 
Bengal, ofbiie hundred elephants and twenty- 
five bullocks. Thousands of coolies arrived 
with provisions on their own speculation, so 
that supplies became abundant. The army 
was thus encouraged and their noble com- 
mander, confident of victory, communicated 
by sympathy his confidence to his troops. 

A new disposition of forces occurred in 
the neighbourhood of Bangalore, with a view 
to protect the arrival of siqDplies to the 
allies, cut off supplies from Tippoo, and se- 
cure sufficient support for such vast bodies 
of men, troops, and camp-followers. Colonel 
Duff, whose name became afterwards so much 
identified with the ])eoples and countries of 
Southern India, took charge of the artillery, 
and prepared a battering train for service once 
more at Seriiigapatam. lie had rendered in- 
valuable aid to the army in the same way on 
its previous advance to the ^Mysorean capital. 

The approaching period of the monsoons 
rendered an advance upon Seriiigapatam im- 
possible. The grand army, under Lord Corn- 
wallis, kept ojien its communications with the 
Carnatic, to secure the arrival of guns, am- 
munition, and stores. To ensure tliis impor- 
tant end, it was necessary to secure the 
pass of Palicode, and that could only be ac- 
complished by the capture of Oussoor, a for- 
tified place which commanded it. This was 
the first operation of the army of any mag- 
nitude after the Junction of the triune forces, 
and, as it may be considered as the beginning 
of the third campaign, is reserved for a se- 
parate chapter. 


CHAPTER XOV. 

WAR WITH TIPPOO: 'rillRD (iAxMPAlGN— EARL CORNWALLIS CONQUERS OUSSOOR— KEDUCKS 
THE WHOLE TERRITORY OP MYSORE, AND ADVANCES TO THE PORTll'TED LINES OP 
SERINGAPATAM. 


On the l/Jtli of July the army moved from the 
cantonments of Bangalore towards Oussoor. 
This part of the country had not as yet been 
made the theatre of war, and the inhabitants 
wero engaged in attention to their fields. 
The landscape was beautiful in its variety of 
aspect, fertility, and careful cultivation, llich 
foliage crowned the knolls and hill-tops, ns the 
ground undulated or rose in bolder eminences. 
The elevation of the region gave coolness, 
yet it basked in all the glorious light of tho 
Indian sun. 


The seventh brigade reached Oussoor 
under iMajor Gowdie. On the appearance of 
the British the enemy abandoned tho place, 
attempting unsuccessfully to blow it up before 
commencing their flight. A large store of 
grain and powder rewarded tlie march of the 
British brigade. The fall of Oussoor was 
very dispiriting to Tippoo ; he regarded it as 
strategically of great importance, and his 
orders w,ere to strengthen and defend it to the 
uttermost. Previous to the arrival of Major 
Gowdie, the English prisoners were murdered 
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by express order of Tippoo, notwithstanding 
remonstrances by the governor, and solicita- 
tions for mercy from the inhabitants. Like 
his father, the sultan delighted to shed the 
blood of defenceless enemies. The various 
hill- forts in the neighbourhood surrendered, 
or were taken, and the English held the im- 
portant pass, by which their stores and con- 
voys were chiefly to arrive during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

About the middle of August, Tippoo, 
having consented to treat with the allies 
jointly, instead of separately, as was hia policy, 
sent a vakeel to Oussoor. This person, Apogy 
Row, was well known to the English, having 
in the previous war also acted the part of a 
negotiator. He would not open his creden- 
tials without certain ceremonies, which were 
evidently designed for delay, and he was, 
therefore, not permitted to enter the camp. 

By the end of the month of September 
twenty -eight thousand bullocks were provided 
in the Carnatic for the use of the army. The 
laborious and expensive preparations in cattle, 
material, and carriage equipment, of which 
Tippoo had ample information by his spies, 
alarmed him more than the actual presence of 
numerous armies on the high table -land of 
Mysore. He was convinced that the English 
were in earnest, and had ample means to sus- 
tain a new and protracted campaign. Yet 
such was his hatred to the British, a feeling 
inherited from his father, and provoked by 
their shameless violation of treaty, that he 
preferred risking his all in conflict with them, 
to opportune concession. 

During the remainder of the autumn the 
British were engaged in various directions, 
but chiefly to the north-east of Bangalore, in 
reducing forts, and cutting off communications 
with the country from the sultan's head- 
quarters. His lordship in this way found 
means of employing the army honourably, and 
with great detriment to the enemy. 

The country of Tippoo was studded with 
“droogs," fortified hills, or rocks. Some of 
these were exceedingly precipitous. Nature 
had provided Mysore with bulwarks of defence, 
and Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan knowhow to 
make them available. Among these Nunde- 
droog WM one of the chief, and was held by 
one of Tippoo's most trusted officers. There 
was only one of the faces of the rock which 
was accessible, and that only under circum- 
stances of difficulty almost constituting the 
impossible. This portion of the crag was 
defended^ near the summit by a double wall. 
An English detachment commanded by Major 
Gowdie, under the direction of General Mea- 
dows, formed approaches on the steeps, built 
batteries, and dragged up cannon. In twenty- 


one days two breaches were opened. General 
Meadows himself led the assault. A night of 
soft clear moonlight, such as guided the for- 
lorn hope so swiftly through the newly-formed 
breach at Bangalofte, favoured the English. 
The assailants suficred hardly any loss from 
the fire of the enemy ; the steepness of the 
ascent brought them inside the range, but 
huge masses of granite were rolled down, 
which hurled away many of the English in 
their descent, so that ninety men were lost 
before the breaches were attained. Then 
sword to sword, high up on that moonlit 
summit, a fierce encounter took place in the 
gaping chasms made by the English guns. 
Thirty English fell in the breaches; these 
once carried, the enemy struggled no more, 
and Meadows, sword in hand, like a volunteer 
subaltern, entered at the head of the stormers. 
It was one of the most gallant feats ever per- 
formed by Englishmen, and by an English 
general. 

Colonel Stuart attacked Savendroog, which 
had been of equal importance with Nunde- 
droog, but which, during the siege of the 
‘latter, was so strengthened, that Tippoo's 
officers considered it impregnable. It was 
battered, breached, and stormed in twelve 
days without a man being lost on the side of 
the conquerors. Outredroog was surrendered 
after a feeble resistance, so great was the 
panic created by what were considered, pre- 
vious to their accomplishment by the English, 
impossible feats. Kistiiagherry town was 
burned; the droog of that place was attempted 
by a coup-de-viain, but the attack failed. 
Tippoo, perceiving the moral eifect of these 
exploits, determined upon a bold attempt to 
countervail them. He led an expedition 
southward, and suddenly attacked Coimbatore. 
The garrison capitula^d on terms which re- 
spected their liberty; Tippoo violated the 
capitulation, and sent the whole garrison pri- 
soners to Scringapatam with every conceiv- 
able indignity, and many cruelties. Tippoo 
probably considered that even if ultimately 
defeated, he might execute vengeance upon 
such men as he could get into his power, the 
English in the former war having shown such 
indifference to the fate of the prisoners he had 
murdered, when they came to terms of peace. 
Tippoo was not able to effect much more than 
the reduction of Coimbatore. 

Before'the month of October had far ad- 
vanced, the supplies of men and money ar- 
rived from England, including two companies 
of Royal Artillery, under Major Scott. Three 
hundred seasoned troops also arrived from St. 
Helena. These troops endured the climate 
of India better than those which came directly 
from England. While from the presidencies 
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of Bengal and Madras reinforcements and sup- 
plies were poureil in on one side of Mysore, 
the reiiiforceineiits wliich arrived from Eng- 
land at Bombay were organized, and ready to 
ascend the Ghauts on the other side. 

While these events occurred, 'rippoo sent 
a strong force into the Baramaul, which en- 
dangered the British convoys. Lord Corn- 
wallis ordered Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell, at 
the head of a strong infantry brigade, to co- 
operate with some Mahratta irregular cavalry 
to clear that country. The chief work of this 
brigade was the reduction of forts, which the 
enemy feebly defended ; but in every case 
where opportunity was .afforded, they acted 
with treachery and cruelty. By the end of No- 
vember, Colonel Llaxwell performed his mis- 
sion, but not without having sustained one seri- 
ous repulse and heavy loss in officers and men. 

While these events were transpiring, the 
Bombay army, under General Abercromby, 
w’as engaged in active operations. That 
officer, as seen in the last chapter, had 
been ordered by Lord Cornwallis to retreat. 
He returned to Tellicherry from Bombay early 
in November, bringing with him drafts on* 
service, recruits, and a battering train. On 
the 23rd of the month this force marched from 
its cantonments, and assembled at Cannanore. 
Earl Cornwallis ordered General Abercromby 
to proceed upon the same plan as in the pre- 
vious campaign. That officer accordingly 
marched on the 5th of December to the Pondi- 
cherriiii Ghaut, and on the 7th cro.ssed the 
river at Illiacorc, this river being navigable 
to within two miles of the place which the 
general selected for the passage of his army, 
HO that the lieavy guns and stores were 
brought uj) to that point. From Illiacorc the 
ascent of the ghaut was steep and rugged. 
Deep ruts had been formed by torrents during 
the previous monsooff. It was necessary to 
repair the road, that the guns and baggage 
might be brought up in safety, and thus con- 
siderable delay was occasioned. The English 
officers and soldiers were much impressed by 
the grandeur of the route, the bold mountain 
towering to the heavens, its steeps clothed 
thickly with forest, the views of the country 
beneath, and of the distant sea, presenting the 
nchness and variety peculiar to oriental scenery. 
Having surmounted the difficulties of the ascent 
near Illiacore, the army had a long march of 
twenty-six miles through a wooded, partly 
undulated, and partly abrupt country to Pon- 
dicherrim, where the ascent of the great hill 
offers the grand impediment to an army. The 
number and strength of the trees peculiar to 
the Indian forest furnished means for affixing 
ropes to pull up the heavy guns and the store 
carriages. 


[Chap. XCY. 

Leaving the Poiidicherrim Ghaut, the. army 
pursued its toilsome way over thirty miles of 
wooded, rocky, 2 )icturesqno, and most difficult 
country, to the foot of the Sedaseer Ghaut. 
At this point the services of the Rajah of 
C'oorg became available, as in the previous 
advance, and much facilitated the march of 
the army, not only by supplies of food, but by 
the warlike and vigilant co-operation of a 
brave peoidc. Having penetrated the range 
of successive ghauts, the Bombay army en- 
camped on the plains of Mysore, where it 
awaited the period for co-operation with the 
grand army. General Abercromby *8 force 
consisted of four European regiments, eight 
battalions of sepoys, four companies of artil- 
lery in four brigades, amounting to nearly 
nine thousand good soldiers. Here it is ne- 
cessary to leave the army of Abercromby 
until other events are related. 

When, in July, the necessity of procuring 
subsistence compelled the allied armies to se- 
parate, the Mahrattas, with a Bombay con- 
tingent, under Captain Little, in-oceedcd from 
tbc neighbourhood of Bangalore in the direc- 
' tion of Sera and Chittledroog. Tlie country 
being fertile, tlic Mahratta commander, Pur- 
scram Bhow, selected it for his sjdiere of 
operations. Caj)tain Little, at the head (d’ 
the Bombay native contingent serving witli 
his army, made for himself much distinction. 
One of the most sanguinary pitched battles 
of the war was won by him, and siege was 
laid to Scooly-Onore by the end of Decem- 
ber. On the second of January the i)hicc 
capitulated. 

Purscram Bhow was elated with his suc- 
cesses, which were chiefly due to Captain Little 
and his Bombay sepoys. The Mahratta, there- 
fore, instead of joining General Abercromby*s 
army, went in an opposite direction, disarrang- 
ing the comprehensive plan of the campaign, 
and hazarding the success of the war. When 
"the bhow” ought to have been with Aber- 
cromby, so as to make the Bombay army un- 
assailable, and secure the safety of his own, 
he w^as at Bidcnorc, unable to effect any- 
thing bearing upon the grand scope of the 
campaign. 

Tippoo, alarmed by the rapidity of the 
Mahratta movements, and the enterprises 
wdiich Captain Ijittle had directed, detached 
Cummer-ud-deen Khan in the direction of 
Bidcnorc. The bhow became alarmed in 
turn, and, desisting from his designs on 
Bidenore and other cities in its vicinity, re- 
tired from before the corps of the khan, and, 
yielding to the stern letters of Lord Corn- 
wallis a(Ld Hurry Punt, directed his course 
towards Seringapatam, to take his place in 
the military array formed against that city. 
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The khan, emboldened by the retirement of 
the bhow, from terror, as he supposed, of 
his superior prowess, performed various ex- 
ploits with his cavalry, making long marches 
and effecting several surprises. A strong 
body of Mysorean horse penetrated into the 
Carnatic, committed extensive devastation, 
reached the neighbourhood of Madras, ex- 
citing much alarm, and were only repelled after 
all the Europeans had volunteered to go out 
against them. The council, always timid, 
although often rash, was of course panic- 
struck. The agriculturists all around Jifa- 
dras deserted their fields. 

While these military movements were tak- 
ing place, the English navy inflicted much in- 
jury upon the enemy’s strong places on the coast 
of Malabar. Commodore Cornwallis, Captains 
Byron, Sutton, Troubridge, and Osborne at- 
tacked various coast fortifications belonging to 
Tippoo, assisted in the conquest of Cannanore, 
and captured Foriified Island, at the mouth of 
the Onore river. The French had sent out 
store-ships from their settlements for Tippoo’s 
service, under protection of their own frigates, 
although the two nations were then at peace. 
The English commodore stopped one of these 
convoys. The French commodore fired two 
broadsides without any previous declaration 
or warning of hostile intent; the result was an 
action, in which the French were severely 
punished, and their frigate captured. 

On the 14th of January, 1792, the various 
bodies of the grand army, with the exception 
of that belonging to the nizam, formed a junc- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Outredroog. On 
the 2Jtli of January, the advanced guard of 
the nizam’s army was seen approaching, and 
FiOrd Cornwallis proceeded out to meet it. 
The allied armies marched next day, and on 
the 27th reached Hooleadroog. In the pre- 
vious June that place had been conquered by 
the British. After the retreat of Lord Corn- 
wallis, the Mysoreans again took possession 
of it, and strongly fortified it. The town 
was small, but the fort was considered inac- 
cessible to assault ; nevertheless, the killidar 
(governor) surrendered to Colonel Maxwell 
upon summons. 

Lord Cornwallis posted a garrison at this 
place, and assembled all his forces in its vici- 
nity. After such preparation as was neces- 
sary, his army moved forward Towards the 
capital. Tippoo had no well-founded hope 
of defending his provinces ; but in his obsti- 
nacy and determination he had resolved to 
defend the city to which his father had given 
BO much fame as the seat of his government. 
Tippoo believed that it was strong, enough 
to resist the allied arms of Hyderabad, 
Poonah, and Madras, and he counted upon 


the exhaustion of their resources in the siege, 
which would necessitate a 4iBastrous retreat, 
lead to dissension among the allies, another 
invasion of the Carnatic by himself, and the 
siege— perhaps capture — of Madras. W’ith 
aid from the French and from the Sultan of 
Turkey, he believed he could expel the Eng- 
lish from the shores both of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel ; that the nizam and peishwa would 
be glad to make separate terms, and that his 
supremacy would be recognised in the penin- 
sular portion of India. As the Emperor 
Nicholas of Bussia, at a much later period, 
believed that Sebastopol would exhaust the re- 
sources of the great powers of Western Europe 
which besieged it, so Tippoo concluded that the 
allied powers of Southern India would pour 
out fruitlessly their blood and treasure before 
Seringapatam, so as to ensure him an ultimate 
and complete conquest. 

Lord Cornwallis had succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of the governments of Hydera- 
bad and Poonah, and in uniting in his plans 
the generalissimos of the armies of these states. 
Ho exercised, therefore, virtually, the supreme 
direction of the armies, and was enabled to 
carry out his plans of action without opposi- 
tion. His resolution was to march at once upon 
Seringapatam. Hooleadroog was established 
as an advanced post, being ten miles nearer 
the grand object than Outredroog, and from 
which the allied armies, now finally assembled, 
wore to commence their march, for the second 
attempt upon the enemy’s capital. 

Before proceeding upon the final struggle 
and grand issue of his enterprise. Lord Corn- 
wallis was desirous of affording the nizam 
and the Mabratta chiefs, a view of his army 
in its full strength and array of war. Those 
personages appeared highly pleased with the 
compliment which his lordship proposed to 
confer, but did not seem to contemplate the 
utility of forming an intimate acquaintance 
with the discipline, equipment, arrangement, 
and component peculiarities of an ally's 
troops. They thought it a fine opportunity 
for displaying their own elephants, their per- 
sonal pomp and glory, and for impressing 
upon the minds of the English troops, ideas of 
the greatness of the native sovereigns and 
commanders associated with them in the field. 

On the Jlst of January, the British troops 
were ordered under arms, for review by the 
nizam and the Mahratta chiefs. The noble 
earl, and General Meadows, proceeded to meet 
the princes and generals of the allies to the 
right of the English line. 

The following graphic description of what 
followed, was given by the only officer pre- 
sent, who, acquainted with all the facts, 
thought proper to describe their occurrence ; — 


I 
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“The camp w'as pitched in a valley close 
to Hooleadroog, nicl, from the nature of the 
ground, could not be in one straight line, but 
was formed on three sides of a square, with a 
considerable interval, on account of broken 
ground, between the divisions, which were 
thus encamped each with a different front. 
The reserve, consisting of the cavalry, with a 
brigade of infantry in the centre, formed the 
division on the right of the line, and the 
two wings of the infantry formed the two 
other divisions of the encampment ; the bat- 
tering train being in the centre of the left 
wing fronting Hooleadroog. The extent of 
the line, including the breaks between the 
divisions, was above four miles. The prince, 
the minister. Hurry Punt, and the tributary 
Nabobs of Cuddapu and Canoul, who had 
accompanied Secunder Jau from Hyderabad, 
were on elephants richly caparisoned, attended 
by a numerous suite of their best horse, and 
preceded by their chubdars, who call out their 
titles; surrounded, in short, by an immense 
noisy multitude. The prince was in front, 
attended by Sir John Kennaway, on an 
howdered elephant, near enough to answer 
such questions as might be asked by his high- 
ness respecting the troops. On his reaching 
the right of the line, a salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired from the park, while the 
cavalry, with drawn swords and trumpets 
sounding, received him with due honours 
as he passed their front. He returned the 
officers’ salute, and looked attentively at 
the troops. The 19th dragoons, of which 
they had all heard, attracted their particular 
notice as they passed the corps of the reserve. 
Having seen a regiment of Europeans, be- 
sides the dragoons in the first division, the 
chiefs were not a little surprised to find a 
brigade of three regiments, on proceeding a 
little farther, in the centre of the second divi- 
sion. They had passed the sepoys at rather 
a quick pace, but went very slow opposite to 
the European corps, and seemed much struck 
with their appearance. The troops all in 
new clothing, their arms and accoutrements 
bright and glittering in the sun, and them- 
selves as well dressed as they could have been 
for a review in time of peace : all order and 
silence, nothing heard or seen but the uniform 
sound and motion in presenting their arms, 
accompanied by the drums and music of the 
corps, chequered and separated by the parties 
of artillery extended at the drag -ropes of 
their guns. The sight was beautiful even to 
those accustomed to military parade; while 
the contrast was no less striking between the 
good sense of our generals on horseback, and 
the absurd state of the chiefs looking down 
from their elephants, than between the silence 


and order of our troops, and the noise and 
irregularity of the mob that accompanied the 
Eastern potentates. After passing the right 
wing, the road leading through some wood 
and broken ground, the chiefs, on ascending 
a height, were not a little astonished to dis- 
cover a still longer line than the two they 
had passed, and which, in this situation, they 
could see at once through its whole extent. 
But for the battering train, which occupied a 
mile in the centre of this division, at which 
they looked with wonder ; but for the differ- 
ence of the dress and music of the Highland 
regiments in the second European brigade, 
and the striking difference of size and dress 
between the Bengal sepoys in the right, and 
the coast sepoys which they now saw in the 
left wing; but for these distinctions which 
they remarked, such was the extent of ground 
Avhich the army covered, and the apparent 
magnitude of its numbers, that the chiefs 
might have imagined a part of the same 
troops were only shown again upon other 
ground, an expedient not unusual among 
themselves, whenever they have it in view 
to impress strangers with a false idea of the 
strength of their forces. It was five o’clock 
before the chiefs reached the left of the line, 
when, having expressed themselves highly 
gratified with all they had seen, they accom- 
panied Lord Cornwallis to his tents. After 
a short visit, and fixing the time and order 
of their march for the following day, they 
returned about sunset to their own camps.” 

The same author, from hie official know- 
ledge, gives the following account of the 
march : — 

“ On the 1st of February, the allied armies 
commenced their march from Hooleadroog in 
the following order: — The English army 
^moved off as usual, at daybreak, in three 
columns. Firstly, the battering guns, tum- 
brels, and heavy carriages on the great road, 
formed the centre column. Secondly, the line 
of infantry and field-pieces, on a road made 
for them at a distance of a hundred yards or 
more, as the ground required, marched pa- 
rallel to the battering train, and on its right, 
that being the flank next to the enemy. 
Thirdly, the smaller store carts and private 
baggage carts marched in like manner, on a 
road to the ^t of the battering train, beyond 
which was the great mass of baggage, carried 
on elephants, camels, bullocks, and coolies, all 
the servants of the army, and families of the 
sepdys. This immense multitude on the 
baggage flanks, was prevented from going 
ahead of the columns by the baggage -master 
and his guard, and was flanked, giving it a 
space of several miles which it required, by 
the part of the cavalry not on other duties. 
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and the infantry of the reserve. The ad- 
vanced guard was formed of a regiment of 
cavalry, the body guards, and the detail of 
infantry for the pickets of the new camp. 
The rear-guard was formed of a regiment of 
cavalry, and the pickets of the old camp, and 
did not move till they saw the baggage and 
all stores off the old ground of encampment. 

“In this manner the lino of march was 
shortened to one-third of what would be its 
extent if confined to one road ; and, from the 
component parts of the army being thus 
classed and divided, the whole moved on with 
as much ease as if the battering train only 
had been upon the march. The heavy equip- 
ment of the army, great guns, store carts, 
provision and baggage, thus formed a mass 
of immense breadth and depth, guarded in 
such manner on all sides, that on no quarter 
could the enemy approach the stores or bag- 
gage without opposition from some part of 
the troops on the march. The armies of the 
allies, which were not mixed in our details, 
followed, as is their custom, at a later hour, 
and without any disposition for their defence.’* 

The army, after successive marches, ar- 
rived before Seringapatam. The enemy’s 
horse hovered upon the flanks, and offered 
considerable opposition to the advanced guard. 
Tippoo appeared disposed to dispute the pas- 
sage of the river Madoor, but Lord Cornwallis 
having reinforced the advanced guard with a 
brigade of infantry, the enemy, after a show 
of resistance, dispersed, laying waste the coun- 
try, and retiring upon the main army. As- 
cending high ground on the opposite banks 
of the Madoor, the British had a magnificent 
landscape, rich alike in fertility and variety, 
spread before them ; far away on every side 
patrols of the enemy’s horse were in obser- 
vation, and the flame and smoke of burning 
villages and homesteads appeared along the 
whole horizon. The route now taken was 
different from that along which the army had 
advanced to the first attack of Seringapatam, 
and it was also different to that upon which 
Lord Cornwallis had retired ; the troops were 
thus enabled to form a more extensive ac- 
quaintance with the country, which afforded 
the Europeans a lively pleasure ; as compared 
with the low country beneath the Ghauts, it 
was alike beautiful and temperate. 

The last march of the allies was made on 
the 6th of February, and lay over the barren 
hills to the north-east of the capital. From 
the line of route, the valley beneath was fre- 
quently spread out to view in all its extent ; 
the proud city, with its cupolas, palaces, and 
fortifications, was distinctly seen ; , and be- 
neatli the walls in numerous lines were ranged 
the tents of the sultan's troops. Every step 


the army advanced, the irrQgular cavalry of 
Tippoo harassed it ; regular troops appeared 
on the flanks, and threw fiery showers of 
rockets. The advanced guard was obliged fre- 
quently to halt and draw up in line of battle. 
As the allies advanced, the impediments 
offered by the enemy increased, and when 
at last it reached the place of encampment, 
the quartermaster-general, his assistants and 
guards, were placed in imminent danger while 
marking out the ground. The line chosen 
for the encampment lay across the valley of ■ 
Milgotah, and was parallel to that of the sul- 
tan, at a distance of six miles. The encamp- 
ment of the allied armies was divided by a 
small stream, called the Lockany river, which, 
taking its ris^ from the lake below Milgotah, 
runs through the valley into the Cavery. 
The British army, forming the front line, its 
right wing reached from the river along the 
rear of the French rocks to a large tank which 
covered that flank of the line. The park and 
the left wing extended from the other side of 
the river to the verge of the hills which the 
army had crossed on their last march. The 
reserve, encamped about a mile in the rear, 
facing outwards, left a sufficient space between 
it and the line, for the stores and baggage. 
The Mahratta and the nizam’s ^rmies were 
also in the rear, somewhat farther removed, 
to prevent interference with our camp. The 
encampment of the confederate army was 
judiciously pitched at such distance from Se- 
ringapatam, and so covered by the French 
rocks in front of its right, as to prevent im- 
mediate alarm to the enemy, either from its 
proximity or apparent magnitude. The first 
night in which tho allies lay before Seringa- 
patam, they were disquieted by the activity 
of the enemy’s cavalry, and the Deccan troops 
were much alarmed by flights of rockets which 
came perpetually among their tents. This 
alarm continued long after it was proved that 
more confusion than danger ensued from these 
missiles. The English took no notice of them, 
but their scouts stealing out and concealing 
themselves behind the crags which were scat- 
tered round, brought down with musket shots 
many of their foes. 

On the 6th of February reconnoitering par- 
ties were out to examine the enemy’s lines. 
From the left. Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell 
and his attendants had a clear although rather 
remote view of tho sultan’s camp. The fol- 
lowing description of it was given by one of 
the staff of the British army : — “ On both sides 
of the river, opposite to tho island of Seringa- 
patam, a large space is inclosed by a bound 
hedge, which marks the limits of the capital, 
and is intended ns a place of refuge to tho 
people of the neighbouring country from the 
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incursions of horse. On the south side of the 
river this inclosiire was hllcd with inhabitants, 
but that on the north side was occupied only 
by Tippoo’fl army. The bound hedge on the 
north side of the river includes an oblong 
space of about three miles in length, and in 
breadth from half a mile to a mile, extending 
from nearly opposite to the west end of the 
island to where the Lockany river falls into 
the Cavery. Within this inclosure the most 
commanding ground is situated on the north 
side of the fort ; and, besides the hedge, it is 
covered in front by a large canal, by rice 
fields, which it w-aters, and partly by the 
winding of the Lockany river. Six large re- 
doubts, constructed on commanding ground, 
added to the strength of this p^ ition, one of 
which, on an eminence, at an ead-gah or 
mosque, within the north-west angle of the 
hedge, advanced beyond the line of the other 
redoubts, was a post of great strength, and 
covered the left of the encampment. The 
right of Tippoo’s position was not only covered 
by the Lockany river, but beyond it by the 
great Carrighaut Hill, which he had lately 
fortified more strongly, and opposite to the 
lower part of the island, defends the ford. 
The eastern part of the island was fortified 
towards the river by various redoubts and 
batteries, connected by a strong intrenchment 
with a deep ditch, so that the fort and island 
formed a second line, which supported the 
defences of the first beyond the river; and 
when the posts there should be no longer 
tenable, promised a secure retreat, as from the 
outworks to the body of a place. Tippoo’s 
front line or fortified camp, was defended by 
heavy cannon in the redoubts, and by his field 
train and army stationed to the best advantage. 
In this line there were one hundred pieces, 
and in the fort and island, which formed his 
second line, there w^ere at least three times 
that number of cannon. The defence of the 
redoubts on the left of Tippoo’s position was 
intrusted to 8yed Hummeed and Syed GufFar, 
two of his best officers, supported by his corps 
of Europeans and Lally’s brigade, commanded 
by Monsieur Vigie. Sheik Anser, a sipadar 
or brigadier of established reputation, was on 
the great Carrighaut Hill. The sultan himself 
commanded the centre and right of his line 
within the bound hedge, and had his tent 
pitched near the Sultan’s Redoubt, so called 
from being under his own immediate orders. 
The officer is not known who commanded the 
troops in the island ; but the garrison in the 
fort was under the orders of Syed Sahib. The 


sultan's army certainly amounted to above 
five thousand cavalry, and between forty and 
fifty thousand infantry. Ever since the junc- 
tion of the Mahratta armies, Tippoo, seeing 
he could not continue to keep the field, had 
employed his chief attention, and the exer- 
tions of the main body of his army, in forti- 
fying this camp, and improving his defences 
in the fort and island.” 

The hostile armies were now in presence 
of one another on the grand theatre of action. 
The stake for which they contended was high. 
The defeat of the allies must result in a dis- 
astrous retreat, in which they would be obliged 
to separate, and would be attacked and beaten 
in detail ; or, if the British succeeded by their 
skill and boldness in forcing their way against 
all attempts to cut them off, they would reach 
Madras with terribly diminished numbers. 
General Abercromby’s army might be unable 
to make good its retreat, and would be ex- 
posed to the chance of attack unsupported by 
the army of Mysore. On the other hand, if 
the sultan suffered defeat, all was lost. He 
had but two chances left; one was in the great 
strength of his fortified camp, the other in that 
of the city and fortress of Heringapatam. He 
reasonably calculated that the only portions 
of the allies who would dare to storm his for- 
tified camp would bo the British, and that 
even if they succeeded, their army must be so 
reduced in numbers by the conflict as to ren- 
der it impossible for them to prosecute a siege 
of the fortress, and he would then assail and 
defeat the native armies in the open field. 
Should the French render him assistance, he 
vrould then be enabled to conquer the Carnatic, 
and carry his arms also along the western 
coast. *He expected that a great battle of 
artillery would take place before hie forti- 
fied lines, which would lessen the numbers of 
the English, while his cavalry harassed and 
wearied out the Mahrattas and the troops of 
the nizam. His hopes were that the lines of 
his fortified camp would prove too strong for 
his enemies, and that the campaign would 
terminate in his favour without siege being 
laid to the capital itself. Thus both parties 
looked forward to the struggle as one of vast 
magnitude and consequence, and awaited with 
eager and anxious suspense the moment when 
the terrible tournament of the nations and 
powers of Southern India should meet in the 
concussion of deadly conflict which must one 
way or the other terminate the war. Another 
chapter must reveal the incidents and issue of 
the struggle. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 

THIRD CAMPAIGN AGAINST TIPPOO SULTAN ((7o«A'M«<?rf)-STORMING OP THE FORTIFIED 
CAMP BEFORE SERINGAPATAM— PASSAGE OF THE CAVERY, AND OCCUPATION OP THE 
ISLAND. 


The rival armies now confronted one another 
with concentrated strength. Tippoo waited 
for the attack dogged and resolute. The 
Earl of Cornwallis determined iipon bold and 
prompt measures. Having carefully recon- 
noitcred the enemy's position, he issued the 
orders for attack in the evening of the 8th of 
February. As this was one of the most 
memorable and interesting actions ever fought 
by the British in India, it will interest the 
reader to peruse his lordship's own descrip- 
tion of the plan of battle, as made known in 
his order of the day : — 

The army marches ia three divisions at seven this 
evening to attack the enemy's camp and lines ; pickets 
to join, field-picccs, quarter and rearguards, and camp- 
guards, to stand fast. 

Jtiffht Division. Major-general Meadows. 

Centre. Lord Cornw'allis ; Lieut.-coloncl Stuart. 

Left Division. Licut.-colonel Maxwell. 

If the right attack is iiindc to the westward of the 
Somarpett, the troops of that attack should, after entering 
the enemy's lines, turn to the left. But if the attack is 
made to tlic eastward of Somarpett, the troops should 
turn to tlie right to dislodge the enemy from all the posts 
oil the left of their position. 

The troops of the centre attack, after entering the 
enemy’s lines, should turn to the left ; the front divi- 
sions, however, of both the right and centre attacks 
should, after entering, advance nearly to the extent of the 
depth of the enemy's camp before they turn to either 
side, in order to make room for those that follow ; and 
such parts of both divisions, as well as of the left division, 
as the commanding officers shall not think it necessary to 
keep in a compact body, will endeavour to mix with the 
fugitives, and pass over into the island with them. 

The reserve, leaving quarter and rearguards, will form 
in front of the line at nine this night, and Colonel Duff 
will receive the Commander-in-chiefs orders concerning 
the heavy park, the encampment, and the reserve. 

Young soldiers to be put on the quarter and rearguards 
at gun firing, and the pickets to join when the troops 
inarch off. 

A careful officer from each corps to be left in charge of 
the camp and regimental baggage. 

Colonel DufFto send immediately three divisions of gun 
lascars of fifty men each to the chief en^neer, to carry the 
scaling ladders, and the chief engineer is to send4hem to 
the divisions, respectively, along with the officers of his 
corps. 

The officers of engineers and pioneers to be responsible 
that the ladders, after having been made use of by the 
soldiers, are not left carelessly in the enemy's works. 

Surgeons and dooliea to attend the troops, and arrack 
and biscuit to be held in readiness for the Europeans. 

The divisions to form, as follow, after dark : — 

The right in front of the left of the right wing. 

The centre in front of the right of the left wing. 

The left in front of the left of the left wing. 

“ In addition to the troops det&iled in the 
orders, Major Montague of the Bengal, and 
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Captain Ross of the royal artillery, with a 
detachment of two subalterns and fifty Euro- 
pean artillerymen with spikes and hammers 
from the park, accompanied the centre, and 
smaller parties the two other columns. 

The troops had just been dismissed from 
the evening parade at six o'clock, when the 
above orders were communicated; upon which 
they were directed to fall in again with their 
arms and ammunition. 

“ By eight o’clock the divisions were formed, 
and marched out in front of the camp ; each 
in a column by half companies with intervals, 
in the order directed for their march. _ 

The number of fighting men was at the 
utmost 2800 Europeans and 5900 natives. 

“ The officers commanding divisions, on 
finding that their guides and scaling ladders 
had arrived, and that every corps was in its 
proper place, proceeded as appointed at half 
an hour past eight o’clock. 

** The evening was calm and serene ; the 
troops moved on in determined silence, and 
the full moon, which had just risen, promised 
to light them to success. 

“The right column was conducted by Cap- 
tain Beatson, of the guides, the centre column 
by Captain Allen, of the guides, and Lieuten- 
ant Macleod of the intelligence department; 
and harcarrahs (native guides or spies), who 
had been within the enemy’s lines, were sent 
both to these and the left column. 

“ Tippoo’s pickets having made no attempt 
to interrupt the reconnoitering parties^ in the 
forenoon, ho probably did not expect so early 
a visit. The distance of our camp seemed a 
circumstance favourable to his security, and 
he did not, perhaps, imagine, that Lord Corn- 
wallis would attack his lines till strengthened 
by the armies commanded by General Aber- 
cromby and Purseram Bhow.” 

Tippoo was wholly unprepared for an at- 
tack by infantry alone on a fortified camp, 
protected by guns of every calibre, in every 
direction. When the columns of attack moved 
on, the tents of the camp were struck, and 
preparations made for its defence in case of 
sudden attack. The cavalry were drawn up in 
the rear in support of it. Great was the anxiety 
of the camp guards as they stood to their 
arms, prepared for every casualty, and await- 
ing the issue of the terrible crisis in which 
the army was placed. Lord Cornwallis very 
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judiciously withheld from his allies any know- 
ledge of the contemplated assault, until the 
army was actually in motion. Had they been 
made acquainted with the plan, they would 
have raised all sorts of objections, and, finally, 
refused co-operation. When they heard of 
the enterprise consternation seized them. The 
idea of a body of infantry, so small in number, 
without artillery or cavalry, advancing upon 
so strong a place, garrisoned so numerously, 
bristling with cannon, and held by a deter- 
mined ruler, totally appalled them. \Mien 
they learned that Lord Cornwallis liimself 
commanded the column by which it was in- 
tended to penetrate the enemy’s defences, 
their astonishment and alarm rose even higher. 
They could not conceive of a great English lord 
fighting as a common soldier, and voluntarily 
placing himself in a position so imminent of 
peril. The chiefs immediately prepared for 
the only issue of the conflict which they could 
comprehend as possible — the total defeat of the 
British, and the consequent dangers of destruc- 
tion to the allied armies. 

Onward marched the assailing columns. 
Between ten and eleven o’clock, the centre 
came upon a body of cavalry, with a strong 
detachment of the enemy’s rocket brigade. 
The cavalry, astonished at being confronted 
by the head of a battalion of British infantry, 
galloped away, but left the rocketmen to make 
feint of attack. These did little harm to the 
English, who, amidst showers of innoxious 
fire flashing over their ranks like meteors, 
prosecuted the advance with rapid but steady 
step. 

At this juncture the left column of the 
assailants were ascending the Carrighaut 
Hill, and the scene presented to head -quarters 
was grand and imposing, for instantly the 
hill was topped with a circle of flame, from 
continuous flashes of musketry. The centre 
column was quickened by the discovery of 
their approach made by Tippoo’s cavalry, 
and, animated by the fusilade from the Carri- 
ghaut, they pressed on with extraordinary 
vigour, so that tho retreating cavalry had 
scarcely reached the camp fifteen minutes 
before them. The English broke through 
the bound hedge which surrounded the camp, 
and penetrated at once the enemy’s lines. 
The right column, from the nature of the 
ground, had been compelled to make a con- 
siderable detour, and unfortunately did not 
reach the hedge until half-past eleven o’clock. 
Lord Cornwallis had foreseen the probability 
of such a mishap, and had halted his troops 
half-an-houT in the early period of tlie march. 
Nevertheless the right column had wound its 
intricate way so much farther to the right 
than his lordship’s plan contemplated, that after 
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all, the proposed approach to the boundary 
line was far from simultaneous. When this 
column did penetrate the hedge, it was at a 
spot too near that where the division under 
the commander-in-chief in person had already 
entered, but diverging to the right within 
the hedge, made directly against the chief 
redoubt upon which the defence relied on its 
left. Tho moon shone out brilliantly upon 
the cupola of the large white mosque which, 
crowning a hill, was as a beacon to the 
English. Tho mosque became the object 
towards which their march was directed. 
When diverging to the right this column 
proceeded in part without tho hedge, and 
diverted the attention of the enemy, while 
the remainder of the division pushed on to the 
redoubt. It was not the intention of Lord 
Cornwallis that this redoubt should bo at- 
tacked, because its situation was so far in 
advance of the enemy’s proper lines of de- 
fence. The battle having already raged from 
the left to the centre, and thence to the right, 
the troops at the ^liite Mosque Bedoubt 
Avere thoroughly prepared, and a heavy fire 
of cannon loaded with grape and of musket- 
balls, smote the head of the assailing column. 
This terrible volley also revealed in vivid 
distinctness the full outline of tho defence. 

The English of the 36th and 76th regi- 
ments gallantly charged tho ‘'covert way,” 
opening a steady and deadly fire on tho de- 
fenders, who were swiftly driven within the 
inner works of the redoubt. Tho English, in 
essaying to pass the ditch, found themselves 
in the condition in which English troops 
have generally found themselves when simi- 
lar duties were imposed on them — most of 
the ladders were missing, and those possessed 
were too short. Tho arrangements by which 
human life might be spared had been ne- 
glected, and the men had consequently to 
make fruitless efforts of valour to accomplish 
that which was physically impracticable. In 
this critical juncture a pathway across the 
ditch was discovered ; over this the officers 
dashed, sword in hand, followed impetuously 
by the men. The pathway terminated against 
a small gate, which was the sortie ; this the 
assailants forced in a moment, and entered a 
large traverse between the gateway and the 
redoubt. The enemy retired reluctantly and 
slowly before tho bayonets of the assailing 
force. Beaching the inner circle of defence, 
whence retreat was impossible, the defenders 
turned a gun upon the traverse, which, if 
properly directed, must have swept it of the 
crowds whose eager valour urged them so 
madly on.. From the circular rampart the 
soldiers of the sultan fired desultorily, but 
with close range, upon the thronging invaders, 
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who now filled the gorge and traverse. An | to hold the redoubt. To the left of the con- 


irregular and less effective fire responded 
from the English. Several officers mounted 
a banquette to the right of the gorge, while a 
group of soldiers found their way up another 
to the left, and from both a dropping fire of 
musketry was directed into the redoubt. 
The fire of the enemy was still superior, and 
the officers resolved upon a charge with the 
bayonet. The men, as in the Redan at 
Sebastopol, during the storming of that place, 
were unwilling to give up the musketade, 
but were at last brought into order by their 
officers, and, headed by Major Dirom and 
Captain Wight, charged in at the gorge of 
the redoubt. A close fire of grape and mus- 
ketry caused a sanguinary repulse. Captain 
Gage opened such a fire of musketry from 
the banquette to the right as to deter the 
enemy from taking such advantage of their 
success as was open to them. The British 
were rallied, and again led by the same 
officers, whose escape in the previous attempt 
was almost miraculous. The enemy had not 
reloaded the gun by which the gorge had 
been raked, and their musketry fire was in- 
sufficient to check the advance. Captains 
Gage and Burne, with Major Close, scram- 
bled in at the same time, and, supported by 
a few followers, dashed sword in hand upon 
the flanks of the defenders, who broke away, 
and perished beneath the bayonets of their 
pursuers, or were shot as they leaped into 
the ditch below. Some fugitives, breaking 
through all dangers, were upon the point of 
escape, but fell into the hands of the troops 
composing the supporting column. The re- 
doubt was won before the supx3orting column 
had arrived. While yet the battle raged in 
the redoubt, Tippoo sent a large body to the 
rescue. They advanced with drums beating 
and colours flying. Fortunately Lieutenant- 
colonel Nesbit, after routing another body of 
the enemy, had his attention called by the 
noisy advance of this reinforcement from the 
sultan. The officer who led was challenged 
by Nesbit,* who felt uncertain who they 
were; he replied, “We belong to tke Ad- 
vance,'* the title of Lally*s brigade. The 
Mysorean officer supposed the English to be 
part of his own brigade, but his reception 
soon altering his opinion, ho set his men the 
example of ignominious flight, which was 
effectually followed. Had this corps arrived 
in time, and been commanded with spirit, it 
might have been impossible for the English 

* Some accounts represent this as having been done 
by Leutenant John Campbell, of the grenadier company, 
.S6th regiment, who, although wonnded iir the redoubt, 
rushed forth and seized the standards of this detachment 
of the foe. 


quered defence was another work, which was 
stormed quickly, but with great slaughter; 
the commandant and four hundred men were 
slain, with the heavy loss of eleven officers 
and eighty men on the part of the British. 
A deserter from our army, who belonged to 
Lally's corps, gave himself up at this post. 
From his account, it appeared that Monsieur 
Vigie, with his Europeans, about three hun- 
dred and sixty, were stationed in the angle of 
the hedge in front of the redoubt. Captain 
Oram's battalion, upon which they fired, had 
attracted their attention, till finding them- 
selves surrounded, they broke, and endea- 
voured to make their escape, some along tho 
hedge to the left, but chiefly by passing 
through the intervals of our column as it 
continued advancing to the redoubt. The 
colour of their uniform contributed essen- 
tially to the cflecting of their escape, and to 
the same circumstance Monsieur Vigie him- 
self owed his safety ; he was seen to go 
through the column mounted on a small 
white horse, but, being mistaken for one of 
our own officers, was suffered to pass un- 
molested. Tho deserter was of great use, he 
guided the English through various intricate 
ways, by which danger was avoided, and im- 
portant objects accomplished at little loss. 
The general having established posts, wheeled 
his men to the left in the direction of the 
centre column. In attempting this he passed 
across tho track of that body, and found him- 
self to the left of tho attack at Carrighaiit 
Hill. No firing was heard, and no reliable 
intelligence of the operations of the centre or 
left columns was attainable. After a con- 
siderable pause a heavy firing began between 
Carrighaut and the fort, when General Mea- 
dows advanced to support the forces which 
he supposed to be engaged in the direction 
whence the sound of firing came. At this 
juncture the day broke, and General hlea- 
dows perceived what had taken place upon 
the centre and right attacks. 

While the right column of the assailants 
were thus occupied, that of the centre, under 
Lord Cornwallis, was engaged in important 
operations. His lordship had divided his 
corps into three divisions. The first, or ad- 
vance, had been ordered to force its way 
through the enemy's line, and, if successful, 
to follow the retreat of tho defenders into the 
island. The second, or centre division, was 
to move to the right of the first, to sweep 
the camp in that direction, and ultimately 
attempt the capture of tho island, which it 
was hoped might be facilitated by the first 
division entering with the fugitives whom 
they might drive from the lines. The third 
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division was tlic reserve, with which Lord 
Cornwallis posted himself, so as, if possible, 
to afford and receive co-operation as it re- 
garded the column of right attack under 
Meadows, and of left attack under Maxwell. 
The first division of the centre column, under 
the command of the Hon. Lieutenant-colonel 
Knox, was composed of six European dank 
companies, the 52nd regiment of the line, 
and the 14th battalion of Bengal sepoys. ; 

The captains of the advanced companies 
were ordered to push on, attacking oply 
whatever they met in front, until they reached 
the great ford near the north-east angle of the 
fort, and then, if possible, to cross it and enter 
the island. Rapidity was the chief clement of‘ 
success in this movement, and this was urged 
by Earl Cornwallis himself upon the captains 
in terms exceedingly imperative. The 52nd 
regiment and the 14th Bengal sepoys were 
to follow, with more solid order, the rapid 
movement and more open formation of the 
flank companies, and all were to avoid firing 
unless in case of indispensable necessity. 

At eleven o’clock the advanced companies 
reached **the bound hedge,” and found the 
enemy ready to receive them with cannon 
and musketry. Without a shot the British 
dashed through the line, the astonished de- 
fenders fleeing panic-struck before a move- 
ment BO unexpected and unaccountable. The 
sultan’s tent occupied a particular spot in the 
line of the advance, but he had fled from it, 
leaving obvious signs of the precipitation of 
his departure. The ground between that 
point and the river was almost a swamp, 
being under the cultivation of rice ; this cir- 
cumstance, with the darkness and the tumult of 
the fugitives, caused the advanced companies 
to miss their way and separate. They reached 
the ford in two separate bodies. The first 
dashed across close behind the fugitives, with 
whom they were nearly entering the place, 
but the enemy secured every point of ingress 
opportunely. Captain Lindsay, at the head 
of a company of the Tlst regiment, rushed 
into the sortie, which led through the glacis 
into the fort, thence he proceeded along the 
glacis, through the principal bazaar, which 
stretched away to the south branch of the 
river, over the north branch of ivhich the 
British had passed. The enemy having no 
conception of the possibility of the English 
finding their way there, fled in terror ; many 
were bayoneted in the attempt to escape. 
There was an encampment of cavalry on the 
island, who immediately dispersed, not know- 
ing what force of English had penetrated the 
place. Lindsay and his gallant men of the 
71st took post on a bridge over a nullah 
which lay acroas the island, and placed a 


party at a redoubt which commanded the 
southern ford. 

The second body of the advanced compa- 
nies reached the northern ford at this juncture, 
and found it nearly choked with bullocks, 
bullock \raggons, guns, and Mysorean soldiers. 
So great was the terror of the fugitives, that 
they made no resistance, and were bayoneted 
in great numbers as they struggled to pass 
the ford. Some of the guns of the fort opened 
upon the supposed situation of the English 
on the main -land, but none were directed 
against the ford, as the fugitives as well as 
the pursuers must in that case have been at 
least equal sufferers. The deputy-adjutant- 
general of the British army afterwards re- 
marked upon this episode of the defence — 
** It is no incurious circumstance here to ob- 
serve, what was afterwards learned from some 
French deserters, that, at the time of the 
firing of these guns, the sultan was at the 
Mysore or southern gate of the fort, which ho 
refused to enter : he was much enraged that 
the guns had opened without his orders, and 
sent immediately directions to cease firing, 
lest it might be imagined in his camp that the 
fort itself was attacked, and the panic among 
his troops in consequence become universal. 
To this order, wise as perhaps it was in its 
principle, may be attributed the little damage 
sustained by the troops, who crossed into the 
island, within reach of grape from the bas- 
tions of the fort.” 

Knox and the companies under his com- 
mand gained the glacis, where Captain Russell 
and some of the grenadiers of the 52nd awaited 
his arrival, the captain being of opinion that 
Lord Cornwallis intended the operations to be 
conducted against the northern face of the 
fort, — along that bank of the Cavery, rather 
than in the direction taken by Captain Lind- 
say. Knox turned to the left, in the direction 
opposite to that taken by Lindsay, until he 
arrived at “ the DowlatBaug,” where he seized 
a moorman of distinction. Two Frenchmen 
were also captured, and all acted as guides to 
conduct the party to the “pettah”* of Shaher 
Ganjam. Arrived at that place, the British 
found the gate shut, but no garrison, the troops 
having moved to the lines to resist the attack 
there, and were unable to regain their post. 
The gate was forced. The French prisoners 
conducted the English to the gate, which led 
to the batteries. There also the guard had 
left. The gate being open, Knox, having 
only one hundred men with him, took post in 
the street, and ordered the drums to beat the 
grenadiers’ march, as a signal to the other 
troops of the first division to come to his 

* Pettah: a suburb generally adjoining a fort, and 
surrounded with “ a bound hedge,” wall, and ditch. 
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nsaistauce. At this moment firing commenced 
from the lines and batteries along the river, 
on the right of the cnemy^B camp, opposite 
the advance of the left column of attack. Knox 
had a large number of officers ^Yith him, and 
he directed them, with detachments of his 
small force, to take in reverse the enemy's 
batteries, from which the firing had been heard. 
The enemy were terrified by a series of move- 
ments, which appeared to them so complicated 
and ingenious. Wherever they turned they 
met some English, and in the places least 
likely to meet them : and instead of opening 
a fire of musketry, the English parties silently 
and with celerity charged with the bayonet, 
giving no time for formation, or any suitable 
l)lan of resistance. Many of the Mysoreans, 
driven from the batteries, fled to the gate of 
the pettah. There Knox, with thirty soldiers, 
seized the fugitives, or slew them as they came 
uj). Large parties threw away their arms, 
and turned in other directions, on meeting this 
small party of English, which they magnified 
to twenty times the number. One of the sol- 
diers captured by Knox, in order to save his 
life, informed that officer that a number of 
Europeans were enduring a miserable incar- 
ceration in a neighbouring house. Knox re- 
leased these ; one of them was a midshipman, 
whom the French admiral, Suffrein, had cap- 
tured ten years before, and with other pri- 
soners inhumanly handed over to the sultan, 
with the full knowledge that they would 
be thus treated. Most of the liberated men 
were common soldiers, and some deserters, 
who were treated as barbarously as the rest. 
The main body of the troops of the first 
division followed in close order to the river. 
Missing the ford, about one thousand men of 
the 52nd, and the Dengal sepoys, crossed the 
Cnvery opposite the Dowlat Bang or rajah’s 
garden, which they entered by forcing open 
the river gate. Captain Hunter, who was in 
command of this force, was here joined by 
several officers and men of the flank compa- 
nies who had been separated from their own 
parties, and who were ignorant of the route 
taken by their comrades. The captain took 
post in the garden, and awaited the develop- 
ment of events. In Indian warfare nothing 
is so dangerous as a pause; while victory 
shines upon the banner of the soldier, he must 
bear it onward; on the slightest hesitation, 
that sun becomes clouded, and the career of 
triumph is rapidly turned. While Hunter 
hesitated, the enemy rallied, and bringing guns 
to bear upon the garden, opened a severe fire. 
In this situation the captain remained until 
the first streak of morning appearec^ when he 
descried a fresh party of the enemy with can- 
non on the opposite bank of the river. He 


I plunged into the Cavery, led his men across, 
dispersed the party, spiked the guns, and joined 
! head-quarters, having suffered some loss from 
grape and musketry in crossing the river. The 
remaining portion of the first division failed to 
enter the island, and after a severe conflict, fell 
back upon Capt. llusseirs brigade. The 71st 
regiment having charged and cleared the way 
for the Bengalees, they rallied and resumed their 
advance. The 2nd or centre division of the cen- 
tre column, under Lieutenant-colonel Stuart, 
swept to the right of the Ist division, joined by 
the detachment of the 14th Bengal sepoys, 
which were separated from the first. Their 
march was directed against ** the Sultan’s Re- 
doubt.” This WAS a post of some strength, 
planned by the sultan himself, who gave a close 
personal superintendence to the work of the 
French engineers whom he employed. Major 
Dirom, describing the dispersed articles found 
at dawn around the sultan's abandoned tent in 
the camp, thus observed : — “ Many pikes, orna- 
mented with plates of silver, belonging to the 
sultan's sewary or state equipage, were seen 
scattered round the tent, in which, among 
other articles, was found a case of mathema- 
tical instruments of London make; which 
gives probability to the accounts we had re- 
ceived that the sultan had turned his attention 
to the science of fortification, and that he had 
been his own engineer.” 

Major Dalrymple, who commanded the 
advance, was obliged to disobey the orders 
against firing, for a large body of cavalry 
opposed his progress. 11c formed the Tlst 
regiment in line, believing that a full volley 
would prevent the cavalry from charging. 
His opinion was correct, every shot emptied 
a saddle ; by the time the line reloaded and 
shouldered, the smoke had dispersed, and the 
horsemen were seen scattered in all directions. 
The redoubt was immediately abandoned, the 
Tlst regiment entering unopposed. Having 
garrisoned the place. Colonel Stuart directed 
the course of his division against the left of 
Tippoo’s right wing, so as to meet the column 
under Maxwell, by which the right of the 
defence was assailed, and the left flank of 
which Maxwell had already turned. The 
rear or reserve division of the centre column, 
commanded by Earl Cornwallis himself, drew 
up by the Sultan's Redoubt after its capture 
by Major Dalrymple, and there his lordship 
anxiously awaited the co-operation of General 
Meadows from the right, while that officer, as 
has been shown, was anxiously in quest of 
him. His lordship remained in that position 
until near dawn, w'heii the seven companies 
of the 52nd, and the three companies of the 
Bengal sepoys, which had occupied the 
garden and charged through the Cavery to 
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escape the peril of their position, arrived at the 
spot where his lordship awaited in suspense 
intelligence of the progress of affairs. The 
ammunition of those troops had been damaged 
in passing tlie river ; this was fortunately 
discovered and the cartridges replaced, when 
Tippoo, who had learned the position of Lord 
Cornwallis, directed his left and centre to rally, 
concentrate, and fall upon the English com- 
mauder-in-chief. These orders were obeyed 
with celerity and address, so that the English 
general found himself attacked by a powerful 
force. The unexpected arrival of the body 
which had retreated from the garden so 
swelled the numbers of Lord Cornwallis, that 
he felt himself in a position to receive the 
enemy with animation and decision. Here a 
fierce battle ensued. The English repulsed 
the Mysoreans by deadly volleys of musketry 
repeatedly, and on every occasion followed up 
the repulse by charges of the bayonet; but 
still the enemy rallied, relying on superiority 
of numbers. At daylight a well directed 
charge by the British finally repelled the 
attack. The ])Osition which his lordship oc- 
cupied exposed him to the danger of being 
surrounded by the enemy, or of retiring under 
fire of his batteries. He skilfully withdrew 
round the Carrighaut, where, as described, he 
met General Meadows. Had that general 
occupied the time in boldly advancing, and 
had his lordship himself advanced to the sup- 
port of his first and second divisions, the island 
would have been carried by a coiij) de main. 
The plan of Earl Cornwallis was bold, but he 
and most of his chief officers carried it out 
with disproportionate caution. 

While the right and centre of the British 
were thus engaged, the left was also engrossed 
in the efforts and anxieties of complicated 
battle. Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell was or- 
dered to storm the Carrighaut, imd descending 
its slopes, force his way across the river into 
the island. The column, like that of the 
centre, was divided into several divisions. 
The front division of this column, under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Baird, consisted of the flank 
companies of the 72nd regiment, commanded 
by Captain Drummond, and Lieutenant James 
Stuart, and the Ist battalion of Madras sepoys, 
commanded by Captain Archibald Brown. 
The main body of this column, consisting of 
the battalion companies of the 72nd regiment, 
and the 6th battalion of Madras sepoys, com- 
manded by Captain Maepherson, was, as de- 
tailed in the orders, led by Lieutenant-colonel 
Maxwell. He was accompanied by his aids- 
de-camp, Captain Agnew and Lieutenant 
Wallace ; and also by Lieutenant Capper, of 
the Madras establishment, who, with great 
zeal, had served as a volunteer with the army 


during the two last campaigns, and attended 
Colonel Maxwell in this attack. 

The Carrighaut was defended by infantry 
without artillery, but a strong rocket brigade* 
assisted the infantry. The enemy was sur- 
prised, and with little resistance deprived of 
an important post. The ascent was defended 
by a “ double headed work,’* which was taken 
before the enemy could do anything but cast 
a few rockets, and offer a desultory fire of 
musketry. The hill commanded one of the 
priiici 2 )al fords, and the right wing of the 
sultan’s lines. The flank companies of the 
72nd scaled the defences and occupied th*em, 
the sepadar (brigadier) in command of the 
defence was mortally wounded in the esca- 
lade of the British. Descending from the 
high post of Carrighaut to a shoulder of the 
same hill, but having the separate name of 
Pagoda Hill, Lieutenant -colonel Maxwell 
possessed himself of that post also. Around 
the bottom of the hill ran a watercourse, in 
which a strong party of the enemy lay con- 
cealed; and as Maxwell moved down to- 
wards Tippoo’s lines, they opened fire upon 
him with close range from their sheltered 
position. At the same time the fire from 
Ti 2 )poo’a line within the bound hedge was 
directed upon them, but not with much effect, 
as there was not light enough to direct the guns 
with steady aim. Near the foot of the hill 
the Lockany river formed an obstacle, it was 
defended by infantry, and several officers were 
killed and wounded in approaching its banks. 
Nevertheless, Maxwell broke through every 
barrier, drove the Mysoreans from their con- 
cealed positions, forded the Lockany, cut 
through the bound hedge, stormed several 
posts, and found himself on the banks of the 
Cavery, meeting, as before named, the centre 
division of the British central column on the 
way. The passage of the Cavery was diffi- 
cult, the river was deep, rocky, and com- 
manded by the enemy’s batteries on the 
island. Lieutenant-colonel Baird was the 
first to reach the opposite bank, followed by 
about twenty soldiers. Other detachments 
rapidly followed, but the ammunition of all 
was saturated with water. At this juncture the 

* Bocket : a missile weapon, consisting of an iron 
tube of about a foot long, and an inch in diameter, fixed 
to a bamboo rod of ten or twelve feet long. The tube 
being filled with combustible composition, is set fire to, 
and, directed by the hand, files like an arrow, to the dis- 
tance of upwards of a thousand yards. Some of the 
rockets have a chamber, and burst like a diell ; others, 
called the ground rockets, have a serpentine motion, and 
on strildug th(f ground, rise again, and bound along till 
their force be spent. The rockets make a great noise, 
and exceedingly annoy the native cavalry in India, who 
move in great bodies ; but ore easily avoided, or sddom 
take effect against our troops, who are formed in Unea of 
great extent, and no great depth. 
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events took place (already described), v^bere 
Colonel Knox was so successful. Lieutenant- 
colonel Maxwell, a cool and skilful officer, 
perceiving the effects of Lieutenant-colonel 
Baird’s passage, sought and found a safer 
ford, which he passed with the remainder of 
his men. Lieutenant- colonel Stuart also 
crossing, both officers and the detachments 
under their command joined Colonel Knox 
at the pettah, where, the readbr will remem- 
ber, he posted himself with a few men, while 
his officers attacked the batteries whieh fired 
upon Maxwell’s column. Colonel Stuart, in 
order to ascertain the position of the pettah 
in reference to the island generally, moved 
round the outside of the walls, and coming 
upon open ground, encountered a detachment 
of the enemy’s cavalry, who appeared to he 
without orders, and to have remained idle 
during the night. The colonel attacked them 
in line, presuming upon their cowardice, and 
dispersed them, slaying many, lie had 
scarcely performed this feat, when the English 
who had first landed, and marched round to 
the south side of the island, came in view. 
Finding themselves unsupported, they were 
retiring, in hopes of forming such a junction 
as actually took place. At this moment offi- 
cers w'cre dispatched to inform Earl Corn- 
wallis of the position of affairs. 

When daylight fully revealed the true 
aspect of events, it presented these results of 
the night’s conflict, — nearly all Tippoo’s re- 
doubts in front of his lines had been cap- 
tured; the lines themselves stormed; the 
Cavery forded by a portion of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s and the whole of Colonel Maxwell’s 
columns; and posts taken and occupied on 
the island. Strategically, the situation of 
Tippoo was critical, and he had lost many 
men. The loss of Lord Cornwallis was also 
heavy, but bore a small proportion to that 
of the enemy, and the advantages obtained. 

Earl Cornwallis and General Meadows 
looked with exultation from the Carrighaut 
Hill upon the whole theatre of the night’s 
Ijcrformanccs, and his lordship immediately 
took measures to reinforce the troops on the 
island. The enemy had already begun an 
attack there. Batteries and redoubts, advan- 
tageously situated, apened upon the English, 
and the scattered crowds of Mysoreans ra- 
pidly re-collected, and assumed form and order. 

The command of the troops on the island 
devolved on Colonel Stuart. Ho retired from 
the pettah, and drew up his men across the 
island in front of the Laul Bang, covering 
the ford leading towards the Pagoda Hill 
with his right, and he occupied Jines and 
batteries which had been constructed by the 
enemy for the defence of that part of the 


island. The colonel’s troops had expended 
all their ammunition that was not damaged. 
This exposed them to some danger, but the 
arrival of the reinforcements with a plentiful 
supply of ammunition, reassured Stuart, and 
disheartened the enemy. Leaving for a time 
Colonel Stuart unmolested, Tippoo passed 
the Cavery, and stealing forward largo bodies 
of men under cover of the unequal ground, 
he prepared an attack upon ^'the Sultan’s 
Bedoubt,” which General Meadows had taken 
the night before by a coup de main. Earl 
Cornwallis perceived this from the Pagoda 
Hill. The Sultan’s Bedoubt was within range 
of the guns of the fort which now opened 
against it. The gorge was covered by no 
traverse or outwork, and was left open to 
the fort, and exposed to the fire thence, so 
that the redoubt, if taken by the English, 
might be untenable. It was garrisoned by 
eighty men of the Tlst, fifty Bengal sepoys, 
and twenty men, European engineers, and 
artillery. Some twenty wounded Europeans, 
men and officers, and perhaps an equal num- 
ber of stragglers, had also entered the place. 
There was no water, and but a small quantity 
of ammunition. Against this poor defence 
the attacks of the enemy were unremitting 
all the morning. Bepeated assaults were 
driven back with heavy slaughter. No as- 
sistance could be rendered from head -(quarters, 
because all approach to the point of contest 
must be under the fire of the enemy’s guns. 
Before noon, the commanding officers and 
nearly all the senior officers were killed or 
wounded. There was fortunately in the re- 
doubt an officer sent thither by Earl Corn- 
wallis the night before with a message; he 
found it difficult, if not impossible to return, 
and he took the command. This officer was 
Major Skelly. When ho assumed the direc- 
tion of the defence, the ammunition was within 
a few rounds of being expended. At that 
moment an officer saw two loaded bullocks 
in the ditch, such as were generally attached 
to regiments for carrying ammunition. Their 
burdens were secured, and found to bo as 
was supposed. The discovery was of the 
utmost importance, and diffused joy and con- 
fidence throughout the little garrison. As 
soon as the men had filled their cartridge 
boxes, a body of cavalry numbering more 
than two thousand men were seen advancing 
towards the redoubt. It was supposed that 
they would charge through the open gorge. 
Before coming within musket-shot they 
halted, and about four hundred men dis- 
mounted, and, sword in hand, attempted to 
gain an entrance. They were received with a 
fire so close and precise, that a large number 
were slain in the opening of the gorge, and 
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the rest fled broken and jjanic -struck, covered 
the discliargc of cannon and rockets. It 
was one o’clock in the afternoon when this 
repulse took place. For a time the enemy 
seemed in doubt what course to pursue, ex- 
cej>t to direct a fire of field-pieces and mus- 
ketry against the gorge. Matters so con- 
tinued until two o’clock. Another assault 
'v^ a8 then made, led by the remnant of the 
brigade of Lally, commanded by Monsieur 
Vigie. The original soldiers of the brigade 
had cither died, fallen in battle, or were in- 
valided, and it was now almost wholly com- 
l)Osed of natives, Mahrattas, and other non- 
Mussulman peoples. They advanced steadily, 
until the defenders discharged a well-directed 
volley into their column, when the native sol- 
diers refusing to advance, broke from their 
ranks and turned. Tliis was the last effort of 
the enemy, who at four o’clock began to 
retire from behind the rocks where they had 
taken post. One fourth of the little garrison 
was now killed and wounded, and the latter 
were dying of thirst. A party volunteered 
to procure water from a neighbouring ditch 
and pond, and not only found a supply, but 
discovered that the enemy had retired, leav- 
ing only a few scouts in the vicinity of the 
rocks. 

Earl Cornwallis made arrangements to re- 
lieve the garrison in the evening, as well as 
the troops at some other posts where harassing 
duty was performed, and directed supplies to 
be scut to the detacliments which had so gal- 
lantly established themselves in the island. 
The desperate defence of the Sultan’s Redoubt 
had drawn off the attention of the enemy from 
the troops in the island. At five o’clock in 
the evening after Tippoo withdrew his forces 
from the rocks, the cavalry dismounting, 
assisted by rocket-boys,” attacked the pettah. 
The English were seldom vigilant, and their 
native adherents were engaged in plunder 
when the attack began. Many of them con- 
sequently fell under the scimitars of the Mos- 
lem troopers, and the rest were driven out. 
Lieutenant-colonel Stuart ordered the Tlst 
and a native battalion to retake the place. 
This was done after an obstinate combat, the 
British pursuing the enemy from street to 
street, whither they retired fighting. A pri- 
soner taken in this conflict gave valuable in- 
formation. He stated that Tippoo had con- 
vened his principal sirdars, and had exhorted 
them to make a bold effort to drive the Eng- 
lish from the island, and to recover the tomb 
of Hyder ; that the chiefs had thrown their 
turbans on the ground, and had sworn to 
succeed or perish in the attempt. The attack, 
the prisoner said, was to be made in the night, 
and the maroh of the assailants was to be 


directed along the bank of the northern 
branch of the river, to turn the right flank of 
our line, and to cut off the communication 
with the camp. This account, so circum- 
stantial, seemed to deserve credit, and Colonel 
Stuart made his arrangements to repulse the 
expected attack. 

Major Dalrymple, with the 71st regiment, 
and Captain Brown’s battalion, was directed 
to keep possession of the pettah, and two 
field-pieces were sent in order to strengthen 
their position. Lieutenant-colonel Knox had 
charge of the right wing, in which was posted 
the 72nd regiment; Lieutenant-colonel Baird 
was stationed on the left, with the six com- 
panies of the 3(>th regiment; and a propor- 
tionable number of sepoys were posted ac- 
cording to the space to be defended by each 
wing. Lieutenant-colonel Stuart himself, 
with Major Petrie, took post in the centre in 
the rear of Shaher Ganjam, with a small body 
as a reserve. The regimental field-pieces 
were posted in the most convenient stations, 
and the guns of the batteries were turned 
towards the fort. Small parties were also 
detached, as pickets, to the front, and Major 
Lalryrnple was directed to seize the most 
favourable cy^portunity of sallying upon the 
flank or rear of the enemy, as tliey passed 
Shaher Ganjam to the attack of the lines. 
Lieutenant-colonel Stuart having reported 
this intelligence to the commander-in-chief, 
he immediately ordered four field-pieces into 
the island, which arrived in the course of the 
night ; and Major Gowdie with his brigade, 
after furnishing the detail for the relief of 
the sultan’s ead-gah redoubts, was directed 
to take post at the foot of the Pagoda Hill, to 
be in readiness to pass the ford into the island 
on the first alarm. Every possible precaution 
having been taken to insure success, the troops 
lay upon their arms anxiously expecting the 
approach of the enemy ; but the night passed 
in silence, and day broke without an alarm. 
That an attack was intended could not be 
doubted ; but the repulse in the Pettah had 
cither slackened the ardour of the chiefs, or 
the soldiery dispirited by the fatal events 
of the last twenty-four hours, could not be 
brought to second the zeal and enthusiasm of 
their commanders. 

On the evening of the ^th of February Earl 
Cornwallis was pleased to issue the following 
orders : — ** The conduct and valour of the 
officers and soldiers of this army have often 
merited Lord Cornwallis’s encomiums; but 
the zeal and gallantry which were so success- 
fully displayed last night in the attack of the 
enemy’s whole army, in a position that had 
cost him ko much time and labour to fortify, 
can never be sufficiently praised; and his 
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Batisfaction on nn occasion which promises to 
bo attended with the most substantial advan- 
tages, has been greatly heightened by learn- 
ing from the commanding officers of divisions, 
that this meritorious behaviour was universal 
tlirough all ranks, to a degree that has rarely 
been equalled. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, 
requests that the army in general will accept 
of his most cordial thanks for the noble and 
gallant manner in which they have executed 
the plan of the attack. It covers themselves 
with honoui’, and will ever command his 
warmest sentiments of admiration.” 

During the night Tippoo abandoned his 
few remaining posts on the north of the 
Cavery, and the island remained the next 
morning the only theatre of contest. The 
English found the pettah a defensible place, 
and their other positions were also good: 
they had likewise obtained great stores of 
forage by driving the enemy from the main- 
land. The pettah was also rich in grain 
stores, and a pulse wholesome for cattle. The 
Laid Bang, as the magnificent garden of 
Tippoo was called, supplied material for the 
siege, and the palace connected with it, ns 
well as the buildings of the Fakeers, erected 
by Tippoo round the tomb of his father, fur- 
nished suitable habitations for tlie officers, the 
wounded, and the sick. 

The city of Seringapatam was invested on 
its two principal sides; from the camp, 
and more especially from the pickets of the 
British, its fine outline, with its bold defences, 
were distinctly visible. The conflicts during 
the night of the Gth of February, and the day 
and night of the 7th, constituted a great 
and continuous battle, one of the grandest and 
severest which the English had fought in 
India. The arms, standards, and munitions 
of war already captured were immense. 
Eighty pieces of cannon, thirty-six of them 
brass, were taken. Tippoo bad also suffered 
from desertion, many of his soldiers having 
fled on both nights, especially that of the 7th, 
and on the morning of the Stli, before day.* 
IMnny deserted to the English, and, according 
to the reports of the most intelligent among 
those who had remained longest with him, 
his loss up to the 11th of February amounted 
to probably twenty-five thousand men.*|* 

* The uairs, and others whom he had oppressed, or 
persecuted oa religious grounds, and who served with the 
English, out off many of the fugitives. 

t Tippoo’s army was recruited from every part of 
Southcru India. ATohammedans, from religious zeal, 
volimteering to serve him from every district across the 
peninsula, from Malabar to Coromandel. Numbers also 
volunteered from Ceutral India from the same cause. 


Major Dymock thus refers to these deser- 
tions : — ** His sepoys threw down their arms 
in great numbers, and, takmg advantage of 
the night, went ofi in every direction to the 
countries where they liad been impressed, or 
enlisted : many came into our camp ; and 
that continued to be the case during the siege. 
From their reports it appe^'^^d that, on a 
muster taken of the sultan’s army, some days 
after the battle, his killed, wounded, and 
missing, were found to amount to twenty 
thousand. Fifty-seven of the foreigners in 
Tippoo’s service took advantage of the battle 
of the Gth and 7tli of February, to quit his 
service and come over to our army. Among 
them were Monsieur Blevette, an old man, 
who was his chief artificer, or rather chief 
engineer, and Monsieur Lafolie, his French 
interpreter, both of whom liad been long in 
his and his father’s service. Monsieur Heron, 
who was taken at Bangalore, and released on 
his parole, to enable him to bring away his 
family, also took this opportunity to fulfil his 
promises : several other people of some note 
were likewise of the number ; some of them 
of the artificers sent to Tippoo from France, 

I when his ambassadors returned in 17811. 
Thirty of these foreigners, headed by Joseph 
Pedro, a Portuguese, who held the rank of 
captain in Tippoo’s service, engaged immedi- 
ately with the Mahrattns. 8omo requested 
to go to the Frcncli settlements in India, 
others to return to Europe; a few might, 
perhaps, be taken into our service, and the 
remainder have probably engaged in the 
Mnhrattn or niznm’s armies. The remains of 
the sultan’s army, which had withdrawn in 
the course of the day and night of tlic 7th, 
were collected on the morning of the 8th; 
his infantry on the glacis, and within the 
outworks of tlie fort ; his baggage and cavalry 
on the south side of the river towards Iklysorc. 
The crowd in and about the fort was very 
great ; but his army never again encamped in 
order, or made any formidable appearance.” 
Active preparations were now made for the 
siege. The magnificent garden was soon 
desolate, the rich fruit-trees and far-shading 
cypresses affording gabions for the engineers. 
Fascines and pickets were procured from the 
material of the garden palace, where the las- 
cars and English pioneers spared nothing 
which their requirements demanded. An 
account of the remaining events must be re- 
served for another chapter. 

Even Mahrattas, who, ns a nation hated him, served in 
his ranks. 
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CHAPTER XCVII. 

WAR WITH TIPPOO SULTAN SIEGE OF SERTNGAPATAM— NIGHT ATTACK ON THE 

TENT OF KARL CORNWALLIS— GENERAL ABERCROMBY REACHES THE ALLIED 
CAMPS— SURRENDER OF TFPPOO’S SONS AS HOSTAGES— SECESSION OF HALF HIS 
TERRITORY AS A CONDITION OF PEACE. 


On the 9th of February the siege of Seringa - 
patam commenced in due form. The island 
which now appeared likely to be the sphere 
of a fierce and sangninary struggle was but 
four English miles in length, and one mile 
and a half in breadth. The centre being the 
highest ground, thence sloping in every di- 
rection to the river Oavery, the waters of 
which surrounded it. The following account 
of it, and the condition of Seringapatam at the 
period of the siege, was given by an official 
person on the staff of his excellency the go- 
vernor-general and commander-in-chief : — 

** T'he west end of the island, on which the 
fort is built, slopes more, especially towards 
the north ; the ground rising on the opposite 
side of the river commands a distinct view of 
every part of the fort. The fort and out- 
works occupy about a mile of the west end of 
the island, and the Laid Hang, or great gar- 
den, about the same portion of the cast end. 
The whole space between the fort and the Laul 
Baug, except a small enclosure, called the 
Dowlat Baug, or rajah’s garden, on the north 
bank near the fort, was filled, before the war, 
with houses, and formed an extensive suburb, 
of which the pel tali of 8hahcr Ganjam is the 
only remaining part, the rest having been 
destroyed by Tippoo to make room for bat- 
teries to defend the island, and to form au 
esplanade to the fort. 

I'liis pettah, or town, of modern structure, 
built on the middle and highest part of the 
island, is about half a mile square, divided 
into regular cross streets, all wide, and shaded 
on each side hy trees, and full of good houses. | 
It is surrounded by a strong mud wall, and* 
Bccmcd to have been preserved for the ac- 
commodation of the bazaar people and mer- 
chants, and for the convenience of the troojis 
stationed on that part of the island for its de- 
fence. A little way to the eastward of the 
pettah, is the entrance into the great garden, 
or Laul Baug. It was laid out in regular 
shady walks of large cypress trees, and full of 
fruit-trees, flowers, and vegetables of every 
description. 

‘'The island of Seringapatam is watered 
not only by a river, but also by a canal cut 
from it, at a considerable distance, where its 
bed is higher than the island, and brought 
from thence in* au aqueduct across the soutli 


branch opposite to that face of the fort. This 
stream, conducted iu various canals to all the 
lower parts of the island on the south side, 
afforded groat convenience to the inhabitants 
in that quarter, and was the means of keeping 
the gardens in constant beauty and abun- 
dance. 

“ The fort, thus situated on the west end 
of the island, is distinguished hy its white 
walls, regular outworks, magnificent build- 
ings, and ancient Hindoo pagodas, contrasted 
with the more lofty and splendid monuments 
lately raised in honour of the Mohammedan 
faith. Tile Laid Baug, which occiii)ic3 the 
east end of the island, iiossessiiig all tlie 
beauty and convenience of a country retire- 
ment, is dignified by the mausoleum of Ily- 
der, and a superb new palace built by Tii)poo. 
To these add the idea of an extensive suburb 
or town, which filled the middle space be- 
tween the fort and the garden, full of ivcalthy, 
industrious inhabitants, and it will readily be 
allowed that this insulated metropolis must 
have been the richest, most convenient, and 
beautiful spot possessed in the present age by 
any native prince iu India. 

“The sultan’s proud mind could not he 
tranquil, in seeing his beautiful garden, and 
all his improvements, in the possession of his 
enemies, who were also preparing to dejDrivc 
him of his last citadel, and all that remained 
of his power. Ills anger was expressed in a 
continual discharge of cannon from the fort, 
directed to the island, to the redoubts, and to 
every post or party of ours within his reach. 
Some of his shot even ranged to the camp, 
and seemed aimed at head-quarters ; hut the 
distance on every side was considerable, and 
his ineffectual cannonade served rather to 
proclaim the wrath of the sovereign, than to 
disturb or materially annoy his enemies.” 

Tippoo saw that lie had no hope of repell- 
ing the English, and as a means of concilia- 
tion, as well as of obtaining terms of peace, he 
determined to release Lieutenants Chalmers 
and Nash, whom, in violation of the terms of 
capitulation, he carried captives from Coim- 
batore. 

“ On the evening of the 8th of February, 
Tippoo sent for these officers. They found 
him sitting under the fly of a small tent (the 
roof without the walls), pitched on the south 
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glacis of the fort, apparently much dejected, 
very plainly dressed, and with only a few at- 
tendants. After giving them the welcome 
tidings of their intended release, he asked 
Lieutenant Chalmers, who had commanded in 
Coimbatore, whether he was not related to 
Lord Cornwallis, and an officer of considerable 
rank in our army. On being answered in the 
negative, he then asked whether ho should 
sec his lordship on going to camp; and be- 
ing told he probably should have that honour, 
requested him to take charge of two letters 
on the subject of peace, which he said ho had 
been very anxious to obtain over since the 
commencement of the war, as it was not his 
intcnlioii to break with the English ; and re- 
quested his assistance in effecting that iin- 
])ortant object. Ho further expressed his wish 
that Mr. Clifdmcrs would return with the an- 
swer ; told him their baggage should be sent 
after them; gave him a present of two shawls 
and five liundrcd rupees, and ordered horses 
and attendants to go with them to the camp.'* 
Such was the liypocrisy and trcacliery of 
Tippoo, that while suing for peace, and al- 
though really anxious to procure it, he was 
meditating fresh schemes for retrieving by 
arms the disasters which had befallen him. 
On the forenoon of the day on which he 
liberated the British officers, his cavalry 
j)arisod from their encampment and moved 
down the south side of the river Cavery. 
Notice was given of their movement from 
the island to head -quarters, hut no one sup- 
posed that they had any intention of crossing 
to the north side of the river. Tliis, how- 
ever, they accomplished at a ford six miles 
distant from Seringapatam ; and on the morn- 
ing of the loth, nt dawn, moved to the rear 
of the left wing of the British camp, undis- 
covered, and passed between the camps of the 
iiizam and that of Earl Cornwallis. The ni- 
zam’s army seldom threw out pickets, or ap- 
pointed posts of observation, yet the English 
sepoy sentinels mistook the enemy for horse- 
men of the Deccan. An officer who was in 
the English camp on the night of the transac- 
tion thus describes what followed, and ac- 
counts for the failure of the enterprise ; — 
“ The head -quarters were in the rear of the 
right wing, and so near to the right flank of 
the line, that the party of the enemy on pass- 
ing the park of artillery, which was posted 
between the wings, asked some of the camp 
followers for the Burra Bahib, or commander. 
Not suspecting them to be enemies, and sup- 
posing these horsemen wanted Colonel Duff, 
the commanding officer of artillery, they 
pointed to his tent. The horsemen then 
drew their swords, and galloped towards the 
tent, cutting some lascars and people as they 


advanced, till being fired upon by a party of 
Bombay sepoy drafts and recruits, encamped 
in the rear of the park, who had turned out 
with great alacrity; they were dispersed be- 
fore they could do any further mischief. Some 
shot were afterwards fired at them from the 
park as they went off, but they got away 
across the hills again with very little loss. 

“ This scheme was one of those daring pro- 
jects that have been so frequently practised 
by the native powers against each other in 
effecting revolutions in the East; and had 
those assassins been conducted by a guide, or 
their judgment been equal to their spirit in 
the attempt, it is possible they might have 
effected their murderous purpose. But the 
Mohammedan horsemen in the service of the 
native powers in India are generally intoxi- 
cated with bang, a plant mixed with their 
tobacco in smoking, or with opium, of which 
they take a large dose before they enter upon 
any dangerous enterprise : this inebriation 
renders their exertions so wild and disunited, 
that it is almost impossible for them ever to 
prove sncccssfnl against a vigilant enemy. 
This incursion, though soon over, created a 
general alarm in the army ; the safety of Lord 
Cornwallis was not less the object of the pub- 
lic than the private concern.*’ 

Increased vigilance was adopted by the 
English; and the commander-in-chief, who 
was careless of having his tent guarded, was 
induced to order a captain’s guard to do duty 
there in future. 

Immediately after this event, and while the 
work of making jnckets, fascines, and gabions, 
proceeded vigorously on the island and in the 
British camp, another series of operations went 
forward which were of deep interest to all the 
armies concerned. These were connected 
with the march of the Bombay army under 
General Abercromby to join that under Lord 
Cornwallis. When last the march of the 
Bombay army was noticed, it had ascended 
the Ghauts, and appeared on the enemy's 
frontier. Various circumstances hindered its 
progress, and Tippoo dextrously impeded it 
by complicated and skilful movements of 
troops in that direction. On the 8th of 
February, while the army of Lord Cornwallis 
was operating so successfully before Serin- 
gapatam, Abercromby began a rapid move- 
ment to form a junction with his chief. On 
the lltli he crossed the Cavery at Eratore, 
not more than thirty miles from Lord Corn- 
wallis’s camp. On the 13th he had to ford a 
small river, which emptied itself into the Ca- 
very, between his army and the object of their 
advance. At that place, suddenly, a detach- 
ment of the enemy’s cavalry, which had been 
watching for the opportunity, swept between 
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the army anil the baggage, destroying and 
capturing a considerable portion. They also 
repeatedly cliargcd the rearguard, and cut 
off a few stragglers and camp followers. On 
the 14th, a powerful corps of Mysorean horse 
liarasscd both flanks, and repeatedly appeared 
ready to charge ; it was at last necessary for 
the British to halt, and stand in order of 
battle. Just as the formation of the line 
was connected, a British officer contrived 
to reach Abercromby with intelligence that 
Colonel Floyd, with the cavalry of Lord 
Cornwallis, four thousand allied horsemen, 
and a battalion of sepoys, were on their way 
to cover his advance. 

Tippoo was observant of all these move- 
ments, and set the whole cavalry of IMysore 
in motion to cut off some of those bodies of 
troops. On the morning of the 14th, when 
Colonel Floyd marched with the British horse, 
the allies lingered on the ground, and refused 
to follow when the importunities of Major 
Scott urged the necessity of the whole force 
keeping together. When at last they did 
move, Tippoo’s troopers passed between them 
and the British, attacked and routed them, 
and had not Floyd and his British dragoons 
hastened back, the Deccan and Mahratta 
horsemen would have been altogether dis- 
persed. The enemy took to flight on the 
appearance of the British. On the IGth, the 
Bombay force arrived in tlie camp of the 
commander-in-chief. It consisted, after its 
losses, and the deduction of garrisons and posts 
formed eu route, of three brigades ; and when 
the sick and wounded were sent to hospital 
tents, the force numbered six thousand bayo- 
nets. One -third of the men were Europeans : 
w ith the exception of a few topasses the rest 
were sepoys. 

The time had now arrived for commencing 
the siege, and orders were issued to open the 
trenches. Major Dirom thus described the 
bulwark against which the energy and skill 
of the assailing armies w'crc to be directed, 
and the mode of attack contemplated : — 

“ The fort of Seringapatam, of a triangular 
figure, constructed on the west end of the 
island, is embraced by the branches of the 
river on its two longest sides ; the third side, 
or base of the triangle towards the island, 
being the face most liable to attack, is covered 
by strong outworks, and is defended by two 
very broad and massy ramparts, the second 
at a considerable distance within the first, 
both having good flank defences, a deep ditch, 
with drawbridges, and every advantage of 
modern fortification. 

“ The two other sides of the fort being pro- 
tected by the river, it was intended that the 
main attack should have been carried on from 
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I the island, by making a lodgment in the 
I Dowlat Bang, or rajah's garden, and from 
thence to run regular approaches against the 
north-east angle of the fort, which would also 
be subject to a powerful enfilade attack from 
batteries on the north bank of the river. 
Much time and many lives must probably 
have been lost in this attack; the undertaking 
was arduous ; but there being no impediment, 
besides those of art to encounter, the superior 
power of our troops and artillery could not 
fail of success. 

“ Lieutenant-colonel Ross, the chief engi- 
neer, had in the meantime been able to recon- 
noitre the north face of the fort very closely, 
and from wdiat he saw, and the information 
he received from Monsieur Blevette, the head 
artificer, and others of Tippoo’s Europeans, 
w^ho had come over to us, it was judged more 
advisable to make the principal attack across 
the river against the north face of the fort. 
The curtain there was evidently very w^eak, 
and extending close along the bank of the 
river, left no room for outworks, and the 
flank defences were few and of little conse- 
quence. The ditch, excavated from the rock, 
was dry, and said to be inconsiderable ; and 
it appeared to be so from what could be ob- 
served in looking into it from the Pagoda 
Hill. The stone glacis wdiich, built into the 
river, covers that face, w^is broken, or had 
been left incomplete, in two places, including 
several hundred yards of the curtain; the 
walls might therefore be breached to the bot- 
tom, and would probably fill up great part of 
the ditch. The fort built on the declivity of 
the island on the north was there exposed in 
its whole extent, and every shot fired from 
that quarter must take effect, while the slope 
the ishand has also to the w^est end, exposed 
that part of the fort to a very pow^erful enfi- 
lade attack from the ground by which it is 
commanded on the south side of the river, 
opposite to the south -w^estern face of the 
fort. 

“The north branch of the river, wdiich 
would intervene between the main attack, and 
the fort, was the only objection. It seemed 
possible, by repairing an old dam or embank- 
ment, to throw the water entirely into the 
other branch ; at all events the channel, though 
rugged, was not deep or impassable, and the 
embarrassment of such an obstacle was in some 
measure compensated by the security it gave 
against sallies, and the cover it would afford 
in breaking ground at once within breaching 
distance of the fort. The fire, too, from that 
side, could not be very considerable, and there 
w^as a certainty of carrying on the approaches 
rapidly, and breaching the place with little 
loss. It might not be necessary to storm, 
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and if it should, an extraordinary exertion 
must be made at the general assault. 

“ Such were understood to be the principal 
reasons which determined Lord Cornwallis to 
relinquish the attack from the island against 
the east face, and adopt, in preference, that 
across the river against the north face of the 
fort." 

On the 19th of February orders were given 
to open the trenches. At the same time, Lord 
Cornwallis commanded that the British troops 
on the island should cross to the south side, and | 
disturb the cavalry encampment there, so as 
to divert the attention of the enemy from the 
proceedings directed against the north face of 
the fort. The Tlst regiment and the 13th 
battalion of Bengal sepoys were ordered for 
this service. Night, soon after sunset, was 
chosen for this expedition. The troops crossed 
the river, made a detour among paddy fields, 
and about midnight arrived at the enemy’s 
camp. Captain Eobertson, at the head of a 
few companies, was sent forward, while the 
rest of the detachment remained in support. 
The captain ordered that the men should ad> 
vance in close order, yet stealthily, and not 
fire. He entered the camp undetected, and 
fell upon the troopers with the bayonet, kill- 
ing above one hundred. The men fled in 
confusion, leaving their horses, about two 
hundred of which the English bayoneted. 
The enemy now began to assemble as the 
alarm was given. Eobertson then fired seve- 
ral volleys at random into the camp, so as to 
keep up the confusion already created while 
he retired. The effect of this manoeuvre on 
the fort was instantaneous ; rockets were 
thrown up, blue lights ignited, the bastions 
illuminated, so that the whole fort seemed to 
be a blaze of fire — the enemy expected a ge- 
neral assault. A single shot was fired in 
the direction of the mnsketade, but it was 
impossible to open a cannonade without de- 
structive effects upon the cavalry. Captain 
Eobertson bravely and skilfully accomplished 
the task assigned to him, without losing a man. 
There was no breach of discipline, no plun- 
der, although many horses might have been 
taken away ; hud the men left their ranks to 
make prizes of the horses, the whole party 
might have been endangered. 

Major Dalrymple, to w^hom the expedition 
had been entrusted, brought off his troops 
safely : — 

“ He returned with his detachment to the 
island, at four o’clock in the morning, and 
proceeded from thence to the head- quarters of 
the army, with the Tlst regiment, which was 
one of the corps ordered up from the island, 
in consequence of the plan of attack being 
changed from thence to the north side of the fort. 


“ Lieutenant-colonel Eoss, the chief engi- 
neer, and the Honourable Lieutenant-colonel 
Knox, w’ho was to command the guard for 
the trenches, had, in the afternoon, visited the 
outposts, and looked at the general situation 
of the ground opposite to the north face of 
the fort, as directed in the general orders. 
The large redoubt, called Mahomed’s, which 
w'as constructed for the defence of the centre 
of the sultan’s camp, is nearly opposite to the 
middle of the fort on the north side, and at 
the distance of about fifteen hundred yards 
from that face. The approaches were to con- 
nect with that redoubt ; but in order to take 
full advantage of an attack so unexpected on 
that side, it vcsls determined to break ground 
within breaching distance of the fort, and, 
having formed a sufficient parallel, to work 
back from thence to the redoubt. A deep 
ravine, in which there is a stream of water on 
the right of the redoubt, turns along its front, 
and is branched into several nullahs, or canals, 
for the cultivation of the rice fields between 
the redoubt and the river. One of these nul- 
lahs, running nearly parallel to the north face 
of the fort, and being also at the distance 
wished, about eight hundred yards, w'as to be 
formed into a first parallel for the attack, to 
which the ravine or water-course itself formed 
an imperfect approach. About one thousand 
yards to the right of the ground fixed upon 
for the parallel, there was a square redoubt of 
the enemy’s near the river, and a mosque with 
very strong walls, at nearly the same distance 
on the left, both convenient posts to be occu- 
pied by the guard for the trenches. 

The troops for working, and for guarding 
the trenches, having assembled at the engi- 
neer’s park as directed, marched down as soon 
as it was dark, to commence the interesting 
operations of the night, 'riie disposition of 
the guard for the trenches, or covering party, 
consisting of the 3Gth regiment, and two bat- 
talions of sepoys, being the first arrangement, 
was made by Lieutenant-colonel Knox, ac- 
cording to the plan fixed with the chief engi- 
neer, and was as follows : — 

“ Captain Wight, with the grenadiers, and 
a battalion company of the 3(Uh regiment, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Mackenzie, aid- 
de-camp to the chief engineer, with a party 
of pioneers with gabions for closing the gorge 
of the work towards the fort, was sent to dis- 
lodge the enemy, and take possession of the 
redoubt on the right of the parallel : the light 
infantry company of the Sfith regiment, under 
Captain Hart, and two companies of sepoys, 
were to occupy the mosque to the left. Ser- 
geants’ parties were distributed along the front 
and flanks of the parallel, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of surprise. A battalion of sepoys was 
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Bent into the nullah intended for the parallel, 
and the remainder of the covering party lay 
upon their arms, on each side of the water- 
course in tlie rear of the parallel, under shelter 
of some banks near the burying-ground of 
Tippoo’s Europeans, whoso quarters had been 
at Soniarpett. 

*^The chief engineer having detailed the 
working parties under the different officers of 
his corps, proceeded to execute the parallel 
which he had marked out the preceding night. 
They worked undiscovered, and so ineftectual 
w^ero the blue lights of the fort, that, when 
illuminated on all sides, in consequence of the 
diversion which was made from the island, 
they did not enable tho garrison to see the 
people who wore at work wdthin eight hun- 
dred yards of the walla ; nor can those lights 
be of any service to discover an enemy, un- 
less in a very close attack, where they are 
generally of still more use to the assailants. 

“ General Meadows, accompanied by the 
officers of his suite, came down in the evening 
to the advanced redoubt, w’hore he remained 
during the night, in readiness to give his or- 
ders in case anything particular had occurred. 
In the morning he inspected the W’ork that 
had been executed, and afterwards continued 
his daily visits to the trenches during the 
siege. By dayliglit, the nullah was formed 
into a wide and extensive parallol, and a re- 
doubt was constructed to cover its left flank, 
the right being protected by the ravine. 

** The party that had been sent to possess 
tho redoubt near the river, having found 
it evacuated, and too open to be rendered 
tenable, in the course of the night rejoined 
Colonel Knox. In the morning the parties 
were withdrawn that had been posted in front, 
and on the flanks of the parallel during the 
night; but the party w^as continued in tho 
mosque on the left, as it wak thought strong 
enough to resist the cannon of tho fort. 

“ Daylight showed the sultan that tlie ex- 
ertions of .his enemy had been directed to a 
more material object than beating up his horse 
camp during tlie night ; and that liis attention 
had been successfully drawn off to a diflerent 
quarter, during the most interesting operation 
of the siege. Ho opened every gun he could 
bring to bear upon the parallel, and upon the 
mosque, and sent parties of infantry across the 
river to harass oiir troops in flank, and to in- 
terrupt the work. 

** Tippoo, finding all his exertions from the 
fort would be ine&ctual in repelling the at- 
tack on that side, thought of employing an- 
other expedient in his defence, bjr turning off 
the water from the large canal, which, being 
cut from Caniambaddy for the cultivation of 
the grounds on the north side of the river. 


supplied the greatest part of our camp. ' This 
measure, he knew, would distress our troops, 
and, by depriving tho camp of a largo stream 
of running water, soon render it unhealthy ; 
and moreover, by increasing the quantity of 
water in the bed of the river, would add to 
the difficulty of our approach. It is probable 
that the Bombay army, previously to their 
junction, prevented the sultan from an earlier 
attempt to deprive \\a of this source of health 
and comfort, to which ho was now urged by 
the opening of our trenches, and the com- 
mencement of the attack on that side of the 
fort. The sudden deficiency of tho water 
soon indicated that tho enemy liad diverted 
tho stream from the canal. The llth bat- 
talion of coast sepoys, commanded by Captain 
Wahab, was immediately detached wdth a 
party of pioneers to dispossess tho enemy, 
and endeavour to repair the damage. Tip- 
poo's troops did not attempt to defend the 
position they had taken on tho hanks of the 
canal, wdiich they had broken down in order to 
turn the stream into the bed of the river; and 
the embankment being very massy, the little 
they had boon able to destroy was soon re - 
paired, and the stream again confined to its 
former channel.”’^ 

A battalion of sepoys was stationed there 
to prevent a second attempt by tho enemy. 
After the commencement of the main attack 
as above described, tho Bombay army was 
directed to cross the river, and invest the 
south-west side, and make ready for an en- 
filade attack upon the face of the fort. When 
Abercromby made good his passage, he per- 
ceived the enemy draw'n out in battle array. 
Tippoo did not believe that the river couid 
be forded wdth guns at that particular point, 
and had made no provision to prevent such a 
result. His cavalry had been thrown into such 
confusion by the surprise effected through the 
activity and boldness of Captain Roberts, that 
they \vcre marshalled wdth difficulty. He 
now appeared in person at the head of bis 
infantry, resolved to prevent Abercromby 
securing such points as would strengthen bis 
position. These were a redoubt, and a “ tope ” 
or grove between the fort and the heights 
upon which Abercromby took post, and tho 
sultan manifested an intense ojixiety to pre- 
vent their occupation. The English forbore 
any attempt during the day, but at night 
Colbncl Hartley, with a battalion of grenadier 
sepoys, cflcctcd a surprise. The next morning 
Tippoo saw from his fortress throe Euro- 
peans and six sepoy battalions under Aber- 
cromby on the heights, strongly posted, and 
beyond the range of tho guns ojf tho batteries. 

On the nights of the 19th and 20th, and 
* Ntn’raiive of the Campaign in India, 1792 . 
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21at of February, the English carried on tlieir 
works with industry, courage, and skill; 
thirty men only were killed and wounded by 
the cannonade of the sultan during those 
operations. Ho watched the English with 
vigilance, and opposed them with activity. 
Every morning he paced anxiously and fear- 
lessly the ramparts, to observe the progress 
made the previous night. Every feature of 
the defence was drawn by himself, and hia 
fortitude amazed the allies. Deserters were 
now numerous, especially from his cavalry, to 
the English, the Mahrattas, and the nizam — 
the majority of these renegades preferred the 
services of tlie sovereign of the Deccan. 

During the progress of all these demon- 
strations Tippoo negotiated with liesitating 
and reluctant diplomacy. Ills vakeels were 
received by the Jiritisli commander -in -chief. 
Tents were pitched near the Mosque Uedoubt, 
and thither the 'representatives of the sultan 
and the allies repaired on the loth, lOth, 
19th, and 21st. Deserters reported that the 
chief men in the city, anxious to save their 
treasures, and preserve their families from 
alarm, and possibly insult, had remonstrated 
with the sultan against continuing a war 
which brought desolation and disaster to their 
doors. Tippoo rcfusetl to make the extensive 
concessions demanded from liim, still believing 
that tlie allies would not long bo able to ob- 
tain suljsistenco in a country already nearly 
exhausted. The strong fort of Mysore was 
still his. Oummer-ud-Dccn Khan held the 
Ridenoro country, as already shown, and ho 
w.'ft su 2 )po 6 ed to bo hastening thence with re- 
inforcements and convoys. 

On the 22iid of February Tippoo found 
that General Abcrcromby bad pushed up his 
posts ill closer proximity to the weakest ])art 
of the defence. He determined to dislodge 
them. For this purpose a strong detachment 
occupied the tope, a few moments before tlie 
arrival of an English party for the same pur- 
pose ; a combat ensued, the English were re- 
inforced from the redoubt, their surprise of 
which has been related, and the combat be- 
came extended and severe : the Mysoreans 
were driven out, and the English drew up in 
front of the grove opposite the batteries of 
the fort. All day Tippoo threw rockets 
against the tope, and sent out skirmishers, 
^yho succeeded in wounding the English sen- 
tinels. When night fcdl ho directed the guns 
of the fort against it, while cavalry and 
infantry operated upon its flanks. The Eng- 
lish were largely reinforced, and a fierce battle 
was fought. The arrangements for supplying 
the English with ammunition wefe, as usual, 
bad, and the brave men bad to retire before 
continuous peals of musketry, to which they 


had no means of replying. The enemy, em- 
boldened, cliarged the tope, the troopers dis- 
mounting and leading the way sword in hand. 
The English instantly turned, charged with 
the bayonet, and drove the aggressors under 
the walla of the fort. Again the enemy ad- 
vanced, but did not charge, maintaining a 
murderous fusilade, which the English could 
not answer by a single shot, and were obliged 
to retreat under a heavy and galling fire. 
While the enemy w'erc pressing more closely, 
and their fire thickening, tlic 12th battalion of 
Bombay sepoys, witli a supply of ammunition, 
arrived, and turned the fortunes of the day. 
The sepoys covered the retreating English, 
w'lio, wutli rciileiiishcd cartoiich-boxos, rallied, 
and again drove the enemy out of the tope, 
once more taking post in its front, along 
which a battle of musketry was waged with 
furious energy. The English again reinforced, 
pursued the enemy under the guns of the 
fort, as the sun set closing the day and the 
battle. This battle caused great uueasiucss 
to the British on the island, and in the camp 
of head-quarters, as the waving to and fro of 
large bodies of men, and the continued roar 
of musketry, led the British to believe that 
the whole of General Ahercromhy's force was 
in action, and hotly pressed. When night 
came, n burning anxiety to know tlie result 
pervaded the allied camps, and means were 
taken to obtain ^irompt intelligence, which 
allayed all doubts, and afforded fresh encou- 
ragement. Ahercromhy himself had been 
apprehensive that the attack was a feint by 
Tippoo to engage the attention of the English 
while Ciimmcr-ud-Deen should fall upon his 
rear, so that ho feared to detach support to 
the troops in the tope, so as to put an earlier 
termination to the conflict. The English lost 
about one luindrcd and twenty men, and many 
valuable ollicerp, in killed and wounded. 

On the night of the 2?>rd of February the 
second parallel was finished, and the ground 
selected for the breaching batteries within 
five hundred yards of the fort. On the same 
night a redoubt was constructed on an island 
in the river, from which it was believed a 
cannonade might be directed with effect in 
certain conjunctures. Abcrcromby advanced 
to a ravine between the fort and the lately 
contested tope, and made there a lodgment. 
A battery was commenced near that point, 
from which to throw red-hot shot and shells 
into the fort. 

On the night of the 24th the Eqglish were 
prepared to open a fire from nearly sixty 
cannon and howitzers. The weight of metal 
was Bufiicient for breaching, and the means of 
setting the city on fire Avore ample and certain. 
The jdacc was not yet fully invested. Pur- 
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Bcratn Bhow was, as Ims already been shown. Preliminary articles of a treaty of peace concluded be- 
en an expedition wliieh he chose to take tween the allied armies and Tippoo Sultan, 


witliout the concurrence of his allies. He 
was now expected, a^nd wdth his force of 
twenty tlioiisand cavalry, a brigade of English 
sepoy infantry which he had with him, and 
thirty pieces of cannon, the investment of the 
city would speedily be completed, and Tippoo 
would obtain no supplies, unless his lieutenant, 
the khan, could force his Avay through the 
blockade. 

Major Cuppage was advancing from Coim- 
batore with a very strong brigade, and orders 
to take the fort of Mysore on the way. Sup- 
plies >vere abundant, and the aiT.angements 
for convoys effective. The sultan could no 
longer maintain himself, unless by sorties he 
could clear the vicinity of his capital and 
raise the siege. • The 24th of February 
dawned on the besieged and besiegers, full of 
interest. The former, drooping and depen- 
dant, expected that as soon as the shadows of 
evening closed around the ramparts, the 
thunder of the breaching batteries would roll 
over the city. The besiegers were full of 
high hope, eager to avenge their murdered 
countrymen, and enrich themselves with the 
booty of a stormed capital. Suddeidy orders 
came to the .English to cease working in the 
trenches, and to abstain from all hostile acts. 
At the same moment, Tijipoo, ever treacherous 
even when trencliery brought little advantage 
and much peril to liiinstdf, opened an active 
fire from all jioints of the defence, wounding 
and slaying several officers, ns well as many 
men. This was in contravention of articles 
of armistice signed the night before. Lord 
Cornwallis sent repeated Hags of truce and 
remonstrances, but the sultan continued his 
fire until noon, although the English did not 
reply. His aim probably was to make his 
people believe that he had dictated terms of 
peace. The same day a proclamation of 
Lord Cornwallis announced the cessation of 
hostilities, but that the same vigilance, as if 
in actual warfare, was to be observed at all 
the posts of the allied armies. On the night 
of the 23rd Tippoo had signed preliminaries 
of peace, having accepted the terms dictated 
by Lord Cornwallis. These terras were 
severe, but not more than the conduct and 
character of Tippoo necessitated, and it was 
in the power of the allies to have then closed 
his career, and have saved much blood and 
treasure that after vrards it became needful to 
expend. As the struggle between the Eng- 
lish and Tippoo did not end with this war, 
and the treaty made by Lord Cornwallis 
laid the foundation for subsequent quarrels, 
it is desirable to present its terms to the 
reader : — 


I Art. T. — One half of the dominions of which Tippoo 
Sultan was in possession before the war, to be ceded to 
the allies from the countries adjacent, according to their 
situation. 

Art. TI. — Three crorcs and thirty lacs of rupees, to be 
paid by Tippoo SultSn, either in gold mohurs, pagodas, 
or bullion. 

Ist. One crore and sixty-five hies, to be paid imme- 
diately. 

2nd. One crore and sixty-five lacs, to be paid in three 
payments not exceeding four nioiiths each. 

Art. Tir. — All prisoners of the four powers, from the 
time of Tlyder AH, to be unequivocally restored. 

Art. IV. — Two of 1'ippoo Sultan's three eldest sons to 
be given as hostages for a due performance of the treaty. 

Art. V. — When they shall arrive in camp, with the 
articles of tliis treaty, under the seal of the sultan, a 
counterpart shall be scut from the three powers. Ifos- 
iilitics shall cease, and terms of a treaty of alliance and 
perpetual friendship shall be agreed upon. 

^lajor Dymock relates that “ the allies, 
Hurry Punt on the part of the Mahrattas, and 
the nizam’s son, Sccunder Jaw, and his minis- 
ter Azecm-ul-Omrali, on the part of the 
nizani, conducted themselves with the greatest 
moderation and propriety in the negotiation, 
and on every occasion on which they had 
been consulted during the w’ar.” 

The surrender of his sons as hostages 
caused much commiseration in the city, and 
a sort of insurrection among the ladies of the 
harem, who besought the sultan to request an 
additional day’s delay from Lord Cornwallis, 
ill order that the young princes might be 
sent into his camp with snitable preparation. 
His lordship, hearing of this, sent word that 
he was willing to defer the Burreuder of the 
hostages, and that ho would wait upon their 
highnesses as soon as they arrived at the tents 
prepared for their reception. Tippoo requested 
that they might be at once conducted to his 
lordship’s tent, and delivered into his own 
hands. 

On the 2Cth the hostages left the fort, and 
seldom has the page of history recorded a 
scene more touching. The ramparts were 
crowded with soldiers and citizens, whose 
sympathy was deeply stirred. Tippoo him- 
self was on the rampart above the gateway, 
and is represented as having shown profound 
emotion. 

As the princes left the gate the fort saluted 
them with the usual discharge of cannon, and 
as they approached the British camp twenty - 
one guns thundered forth a similar token of 
respect. They were met by the English ne- 
gotiator, Sir John Kennaway, the Mahratta 
and nizam’s vakeels, and a guard of honour. 
The princes were conveyed on elephants ca- 
parisoned aCter the manner of Southern India ; 
each was seated in a silver howder. The 
vakeels of the different courts were also borne 
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upon elephants. Harcarrahs* led the proces- 
sion, and seven standard bearers, carrying 
small green flags suspended from rocket 
poles. After these followed one hundred 
pikemen, whose weapons were inlaid with j 
silver. The rearguard consisted of two 
hundred sepoys and a squadron of horse. 

Lord Cornwallis, attended by many of his 
principal officers, as well as his staff, met the 
princes at the entrance to his tent, as they 
descended from their howders. He embraced 
them, and taking one in each hand, led them 
into his tent. The elder, Abdul Kalick, was 
only ten years of age, the younger, Mooza- 
ad-Deen was two years younger. Lord Corn- 
wallis placed them on each side of him as he 
sat. Gullam Ali, the principal vakeel of 
Tippoo, then surrendered them formally as 
hostages, saying, “ These children were this 
morning the sons of the sultan, my master ; 
their situation is now changed, and they must 
look up to your lordship as their father.” 
Lord Cornwallis addressed the vakeel, assur- 
ing them that his protection should be ex- 
tended to his interesting hostages; and he 
spoke so feelingly, yet cheerfully, to the chil- 
dren that he at once gained their confidence. 

The princes wore flowing robes of white 
muslin and red turbans, in which each wore 
a sprig of rich pearls. They had necklaces 
composed of several rows of largo pearls. 
From the necklace, each wore an ornament 
of the same pattern, the centre of which con- 
sisted of a large rich ruby, and one exqui- 
sitely chaste emerald. The centre piece was 
surrounded by brilliants. Their manners 
were characterised by propriety and dignity 
becoming their high rank. The elder boy 
had a Moorish aspect, his colour was rather 
dark, lips thick, nose flat, and the counten- 
ance long and prctcrnaturally thoughtful. 
Neither his person nor manner was so much 
admired as the appearance and demeanour 
of the younger child, who was fair, with re- 
gular contour, large, bright, expressive eyes, 
and a countenance kind ond cheerful:— 
“ Placed too, on tho right hand of Lord Oorn- 
wallis, he was said to bo the favourite son, 
and the sultan’s intended heir. His mother 
(a sister of Burham-ud-Deen’s, who was 
killed at Sattimangulum), a beautiful, delicate 
woman, had died of fright and apprehension, 
a few days after the attack of the lines. This 
melancholy event made the situation of the 
youngest boy doubly interesting, and, with 
the other circumstances, occasioned his at- 

* Harcarrahs : messengers employed to carry letters, 
and on business of trust. They are commonly Brahmins, 
ore well acquainted with the ucighbouring countries, are 
sent to gain intelligence, and ore used as guides iu tho 
field. 
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tracting by much the more notice. After 
some conversation, his lordship presented a 
handsome gold watch to each of tne princes, 
with which they seemed much pleased. 
Beetel-nut and otto of roses, according to 
the Eastern custom, being then distributed, 
he led them back to their elephants, embraced 
them again, and they returned, escorted by 
their suite and the battalion, to their tents. 
Next day, the 27th, Lord Cornwallis, at- 
tended as yesterday, went to pay the princes 
a visit at their tents, pitched near the Mosque 
Redoubt, within the green canaut or wall, used 
by the sultan in tho fleld, of which we liad 
BO often traced the marks during the war. 
The canaut of canvas, scolloped at top, was 
painted of a heautiful sea-green colour, wdth 
rich ornamented borders, and formed an ele- 
gant inclosurc for the touts. It was thrown 
open to the front, and within it the pikemen, 
sepoys, <&c., of tho princes' guard formed a 
street to a tent, w'henco they came out and 
met Lord Cornwallis. After embracing tbem*, 
he led them, one in each hand, into the tent, 
where chairs were placed for his lordship, 
themselves, and his suite. Sir John Kenna- 
way, the JMahratta and the nizam’s vakeels, 
also attended the conference. The eldest 
hoy, now seated on his lordship’s right hand, 
appeared less serious than yesterday; and 
when he spoke, was not only graceful in his 
manner, but . had a most aifable, animated 
appearance. The youngest, however, ap- 
peared to be the favourite with the vakeels ; 
and at the desire of Ciillam Ali, repeated, 
or rather recited some verses in Arabic, which 
he had learned by heart from the Koran, and 
afterwards some verses in Persian, which he 
did with great ease and confidence, and 
showed he had made great progress in his 
education. Each of the princes presented his 
lordship with a fine Persian sword, and in 
return he gave tho eldest a fuzee, and the 
youngest a pair of pistols, of very fine and 
curious workmanship. Some jewels, shawls, 
and rich presents were then offered to his 
lordship as matter of form; after which, 
beetel-nut and otto of roses being distri- 
buted, tho princes conducted his lordship 
without the tent, when ho embraced them 
and took his leave. The tent in which the 
princes received Lord Cornwallis, was lined 
with fine chintz, and the floor covered with 
white cloth. The attendants sprinkled rose- 
water during the audience ; and there was a 
degree of state, order, and magnificence in 
everything, much superior to what had been 
seen amongst our allies. The guard of sepoys 
drawn up without was clothed in uniform, 
and not only regularly and well-armed, but, 
compared to the rabble of infantry in the 
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service of the other native powers, appeared 
Avcll disciplined and in liigh order. From 
what passed this day, and the lead taken 
by the oldest son, it seemed uncertain which 
of them might be intended for Tippoo’s 
heir. Perhaps, and most probably, neither ; j 
for Hyder Sahib, about twenty years of age, 
has always been said to be Tippoo’s eldest 
son; had been educated accordingly, and had 
accompanied his father constantly during the 
war, till lately, when he was sent on a sepa- I 
rate command.”* The vakeels declared that ! 
he was not a favourite, nor destined to be 
the heir. This was, however, supposed to 
bo said by them to prevent that prince also 
from being demanded as a hostage. 

On the morning of the 28th, a salute was 
fired from the fort, to announce the satisfac- 
tion of the sultan, at the treatment which his 
sons received. b]very preparation was now 
made to complete the definitive treaty, and 
hasten the departure of the allies. There 
arose many grounds of suspicion that Tippoo 
had actually murdered some of the hhiglish 
prisoners after the signature of preliminaries 
of peace, and that others Avero retained in 
a miserable confinement in Horingapatam. 
Ten sei^oys of General Abercromby’s corps 
Avere taken on the 2Uth of February, brought 
into the fort, each mutilated of his right hand, 
and sent back to tlie English camp. These 
men Avero shown to Tippoo’s vakeels, Avho said 
they had been caught plundering. The sepoys 
declared that they Avero Avandering about 
beyond the fort, Avero seized, brought before 
the sultan's chubdar, or officer of justice, and 
thus mutilated. The vakeels denied that this 
Avas by orders of the sultan, or Avith his 
knowledge. When Tippoo Avas remonstrated 
with by Lord Cornwallis, the reply Avas inso- 
lent and satirical : — llis lordship must have 
been misinformed ; but for his satisfaction, if 
ho desired it, ho Avould throw doAvn one of 
the bastions that ho might see into the fort.” 
In a variety of Avays, the sultan appeared as 
if he doAibted the sincerity of the allies, or 
Avas himself insincere. He AA'as preparing 
the means of further defence, although Ins 
BODS were hostages, and he had signed terms 
of a preliminary treaty. His vakeels also 
raised every obstruction Avhich falsehood and 
artifice could create to the ratification of the 
treaty. He refused to pay the full fine stipu- 
lated, although a crore of rupees had been 
already sent. Cummer-ud-deen Khan had 
arrived with an immense convoy, and a poAver- 
fnl reinforcement, and was permitted to enter 
the fort. The cession of territory Avas after 
many disputes fixed, and yielded nearly half 
a million sterling to each of the three allied 
NarrttUve of the Campaign, 


poAvers. The sultan had determined, as soon 
as the allies Avithdrew, to take ample ven- 
geance upon the Coorg Rajah for the aid 
which he gave to the Bombay army. Lord 
CoriiAvallis insisted therefore upon that prince 
being secured as an independent sovereign 
by the treaty. Tippoo refused, and so keen 
was his love of revenge, that no concession 
demanded of him excited such grief and in- 
dignation. He was nearly driven to madness. 

Lord CornAvallis sent back the guns to the 
island, and ordered the troops to prepare to 
rencAV the siege, should matters come to that 
extremity. There Avas, hoAA'ever, such dis- 
arrangement and destruction of material ns 
rendered a new siege far more difficult than 
the former. Fresh food Avas scarce in the 
camps, ajpestilential effluvium stole over the 
posts which Avere occupied in the island, and 
many of the men sickened and some died. 
Upon all this the sultan had calculated, and 
therefore instructed his A^akeels to procras- 
tinate, Avhile he added strength to his forti- 
fications, especially to the north face of the 
fort. I'he civil officers of Tipi^oo represented 
to him the great forces now occupying his 
country, and urged him to remove all doubt 
of his sincerity, l)y a full and frank compliance 
Avith the terms of the treaty, 'fhey Avcrc 
justified in these representations, for, on the 
IGth of March, 1792, the following number 
of troops AA’ere in Mysore, and chiefly around 
Seringapatam : — 11,193 Europeans, 72,620 
natives, Avith 2.^1 cannon. 

The negotiations Avith the sultan made such 
unsuccessful progress, that on the 16th of 
March, the body-guard Avhich attended the 
princes Avas disarmed, and the royal children 
were sent towards the Carnatic. Intimation 
AA’as given to the sultan, that if the definitive 
treaty were not immediately signed, hosti- 
lities Avould be resumed. 

Purseram BlmAA*^, Avith his Mahrattas, and 
the Bombay sepoy battalions, under Captain 
Little, attached to the army of that chief, 
crossed the river to the south side of the fort, 
to join the force of General Abercromby, 
and make the blockade there more complete. 
“ It may appear extraordinary that the 
other Mahratta army, or the nizam's army, 
had iK)t been employed to act Avith General 
Abercromby, in the absence of Purseram 
Bhow. Lord Cornwallis mentions in one of 
his despatches, that it suited neither the health 
nor inclination of Hurry Punt to go upon any 
detached service ; and that the nizam’s min- 
ister, although he, Avith great zeal, offered 
to supply the place of the bhow, was so com- 
pletely ignorant of military affairs, and such 
was the Avant of arrangement prevailing in 
every department of his army, that he Avas 
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equally unable to put his troops in motion, or 
to provide for their subsistence, even for a 
few days, if removed from our army.” 

The bhow took eagerly to his task, and 
Vitli his cavalry scoured the country to 
Mysore, capturing elephants, camels, and 
bullocks belonging to the sultan. At last 
finding resistance vain, his troops unwilling 
to defend the city, and his family and vakeels 
anxious for peace on any terms, Tippoo 
signed the necessary documents. He re- 
quested that the ratification of the treaty 
should be presented by his sons to Lord Corn- 
wallis in person. This was to induce his 
lordship to recall the cort^ge^ which had been 
halted at a day’s march. With this request 
Lord Cornwallis complied. Tippoo requested 
a personal interview with Lord Cornwallis, 
which his lordship refused, probably from 
an apprehension of giving cause of jealosy 
to our allies, from having no great respect for 
the sultan’s character, and from seeing it 
would answer no essential public puri) 080 . 

**On the IDLli of ]\Iarch the young prince^ 
attended and escorted in the same manner as 
when they first arrived in camp, came to per- 
form the ceremony of delivering the delini- 
tivc treaty to Lord Cornwallis and the allies. 
They arrived at head-quarters at ton o’clock, 
which w’as the hour appointed, and were re- 
ceived by his lordship, as formerly, with the 
greatest hindness and attention. The boys 
had now gained more confidence; the eldest 
in particular, conducted himself with great 
ease and propriety ; and, after some general 
conversation, having a parcel handed to him, 
which contained the definitive treaty in tri- 
plil’ato, he got up and delivered the whole to 
Lord Cornwallis. The ni;5am’s son, or Mogul 
Prince as theyi call him, and the Maliratta 
plenipotentiary, Hurry Punt, did not think it 
consistent with their dignity to attend on 
this interesting occasion, any more than on 
the first day that the princes arrived in camp. 
Even their vakeels were late iii^ making their 
appearance. At length, on their coming, the 
eldest prince receiving two of the copies of 
the treaty, returned to him by Lord Corn- 
wallis, delivered a copy to each of the vakeels 
of the other powers, which he did with groat 
manliness ; hut evidently with more constraint 
and dissatisfaction than he had performed the 
first part of the ceremony. One of the vakeels 
(the Mahratta) afterwards muttering some- 
thing on the subject, the boy asked at what 
ho grumbled ; and, without giving him time 
to answer, said, ‘they might well be silent, as 
certainly their masters had no reason to be I 
displeased.’ These may not he Ihe precise 
words, but something passed to that effect, 
which did great honour to the hoy’s manli- I 


I ness and spirit. The princes having com- 
i plctcd the ceremony, and delivered this final 
testimony of their father’s submission, took 
their leave and returned to their tents ; and 
thus ended the last scene of this important 
war.”* 

The losses of Tippoo w’cre very heavy. 
The British main army captured 432 pieces 
of cannon, and in the various conflicts with it, 
including the siege, Tippoo acknowledged 
that the number of men, killed, wounded, 
missing, and taken prisoners, was 31,720. Tlie 
Bombay army took 224 guns, and the ac- 
knowledged loss of the sultan to that army 
ill killed, wounded, prisoners, and deserters 
was 9020 men. The Mahratta army, and 
Bombay brigade associated with it, slew, 
ivounded, captured, or caused to desert, 6850 
men, and made prizes of sixty-six pieces of 
artillery. The nizam’a army, with the IMadras 
brigade attached, won thirty -six guns, and 
slew or dispersed 1550 men. The naval 
squadron of the English at Fortified Islaiul, 
seized or spiked forty-three cannon, and 
killed and wounded 200 men, besides taking 
the fort, il’he iiizam’s army took four forts, 
the Mahrattas six, the Bombay army sixteen, 
and Lord Cornwallis’s own army forty. " The 
guns taken by Tippoo Sultan during the 
war were the thirty -seven at the Travancore 
lines, belonging to the rajah (found after- 
wards in the Paniany river) ; six field-pieces, 
which the detachment at Sattcmanguliim wore, 
from the cattle being killed, under the ne- 
cessity of quitting in their retreat; two or 
three guns at i’erniacoil, in the Carnatic ; 
and the few guns which the detachment com- 
manded by Cumincr-ud-Dccn Cawn retook 
in Coimbatore. The only forts of consequence 
that remained in Tippoo’s possession at the 
conclusion of the war were, Seringapatam, 
Chittlodroog, Biclcnore, Mangalore, or a new 
fort near it called Jcinaulghur, Kistuaghcry, 
and Sankcri Jurgiim, The two last forts being 
in the ceded countries, there were only four 
places which have not cither been in the pos- 
session of his enemies during the war, or 
made over to them in consequence of the 
peace.” 

The prize money of the army was consi- 
derable. Lord Cornwallis and General IMca- 
dows gave up theirs for the benefit of the 
army in general. The company granted a 
year’s batta, which, with the value of captured 
commodities, made nearly £600,000. The 
British armies and their allies soon began 
their homeward march when the treaty was 
signed, and the sultan was left to brood over 
his disasters in his diminished dominions. 


Major Dirom’s account. 
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CHAPTER XOVlIl. 

DEPARTI UE OF J.OUD CORNWALLIS FROM INDIA-SIR JOHN SHORE BECOMES GOVERNOR 
GENERAL— HE RESIGNS— THE EARL OF MORNINGTON IS APPOINTED GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL— GENERAL CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE ENGLISH— EFFORTS OP THE FRENCH 
— TIPPOO SULTAN FORMS A FRENCH ALLIANCE TO EXPEL THE ENGLISH FROM INDIA. 


Lord Cornwallis having brought the war 
with Tippoo to a snccessful issue, sought the 
earliest day compatible with public interests 
to retire from the government of India, and 
Sir John Shore assumed the reins of govern- 
ment ; Major-general Sir Robert Aberoromby 
receiving the appointment of commander -in - 
chief. The general was appointed to his 
high office by the court of directors in Sep- 
tember, 1792 ; Sir John was installed in his 
high office, October 28,1793. Lord Hobart, 
a nominee of ]Mr. Duiulas (the enemy of 
Hastings), succeeded Sir Charles Oakley in 
the government of Madras, five days before 
Sir John Shore filled the chair of the general 
government. • 

Notwithstanding the successes of Karl 
Cornwallis, and tlie moral impro«sion which 
he left behind with all the native states, their 
treachery and selfishness Avere such that the 
English could rely on no treaty, nor on the 
l)ersonal disposition of any chief ; reliance 
could be alone ])laced on their own poAver for 
peace, and the integrity of their territories. 
The influence of the French Avas again be- 
ginning to be felt. They formed a fresh 
treaty Avith the nizam of the Deccan, and 
acquired such poAver OA^er him by means 
purely diplomatic, that he took tAvo French 
brigades into his service. 

The disturbances in l^urope, Avhich ensued 
upon the French revolution, threatened to 
alfcet the interests of England iu. India. The 
coasting trade Avas impeded by French cruisers, 
and no eficctual mean.s Avere taken against 
them until much loss of property, and some 
loss of life ensued. Commodore CoriiAvallis, 
in the spring of 1794, checked these attacks 
upon the coasting vessels. 

Tippoo Sultan having performed all that 
he had stipulated, and scrupulously main- 
tained peace, his sons were therefore sur- 
rendered to him on the 28th of Marcli. It 
Avas the belief of the governments of all the 
presidencies that the sultan was, by a rigid 
economy, and a skilful attention to the re- 
sources of his dominions, preparing for a neAV 
struggle, in order to regain the territories 
wrested from him, and his prestige in Southern 
India, and that he only aAvaited the restora- 
tion of his children to take a more decided 
course. Strong suspicions were entertained 
that he was, with such objects, already in 


correspondence with the Sultan of Turkey, 
and Avith the revolutionary government of 
France. As soon as Tippoo received his 
sons, indications w'ere given that he was pre- 
paring for Avar, and the foe against Avhom the 
bolt was likely to be throAvn was the nizam. 
A jealousy existed between this prince and 
the Peishwa of the Mahrattas, and Tippoo 
was anxious to ally himself with the latter. 

The treaties of 1790 clearly constrained 
neutrality on the part of the English, and 
a policy suited the temper of the gover- 
nor-general. The French took advantage of 
that neutrality, and instigated both the Mah- 
rattas and the nizam to make war. French 
^cers and troops actually joined both armies. 
The nizam Avas defeated AA’ithout any help 
from Tippoo, and the Mahrattas were ascen- 
dant in all Southern India, except Avhere the 
English, French, and Tippoo held a stern in- 
dependence, The Frencli continued to in- 
trigue, and a French and English contingent 
were at the same time in the nizam’s country. 

While matters Avere thus uncertain in the 
Deccan, events rapidly occurred in the north, 
Avhich increased the poAver of the English. 
The Vizier of Oude and the Rohillas had a 
fresh Avar, Avhich ended in the supremacy of 
the ally of the English, and new arrange- 
ments, political and financial, in their favmir. 

The death of Sir William Jones, the learned 
and upright judge at Calcutta, was regarded 
as a loss to India and to England. 

In the year 179fi the directors decided 
upon a revision of the military system of 
British India, which Avas carried out at an 
increased cost of £308,000 per annum. The 
appearance of a ncAv French squadron off the 
coast of Coromandel caused uneasiness at the 
presidencies of Madras and Bengal, and the 
rumour that a powerful Dutch fleet was at 
sea, destined to co-operate Avith the French, 
deepened the alarm, and led to active defen- 
sive preparations. Sir George Keith Elphin- 
stone encountered the Dutch fleet at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and compelled it to surrender, 
relieving the government of India of all fear 
from that quarter. 

Before the year 1796 closed, the army of 
Tippoo had been increased so much, and his 
general military preparations Avere of such a 
character, that representations Avere made to 
him of the suspicious nature of his proceedings. 
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and explanations were demanded. At the 
same time the Madras army made ready for 
the field, in case the answer of the sahib 
should prove unsatisfactory. The govern- 
ment of Bombay also placed the coast of 
Malabar in a state of defence. The troops of 
that presidency were ordered to attack any 
French force landing in Western India, even 
if it were necessary to violate the territory of 
Tippoo. 

The sultan’s letter was ingeniously evasive, 
affording no explanation and offering no of- 
fence. Tippoo prepared more actively to as- 
sert certain claims upon Kurnaul, a depen- 
dency of the nizani, and the English govern- 
ment prepared to enforce respect for the treaty 
of Lord Cornwallis. 

During 179G-7 the financial pressure upon 
the company was exceedingly severe. In 
whatever form the company prospered, finan- 
cial distresses incessantly recurred. Sir John 
Shore was an able financier, but he had not 
the bold conceptions of Hastings, and he 
dared not incur the danger of impeachment 
in England by any measures of finance re- 
sembling those by which Hastings so often 
filled the coffers of the company. Hir John’s 
conduct gave such satisfaction in England, 
that he was created Baron Teignmouth, Oc- 
tober 24 th, 1797. 

The affairs of Undo were greatly dis- 
turbed during Sir John Shore’s administration. 
The vizier died, a pretender ascended the 
inusnid, the country was disturbed, the court' 
a scene of debauchery and cruelty the most 
horrible and flagrant. Oude was what it 
had always proved before, and what it 
constantly became afterwards — a torment and 
difficulty to the English. Vizier Ali, who 
bad been acknowledged by the government 
at Calcutta, 'i.vas deposed, and Saadut Ali 
set up, who stipulated to pay seventy-six lacs 
of rupees instead of fifty-six paid by his prede- 
cessor, and also promised to pay up all ar- 
rears incurred by previous nabobs of that 
province. Territory was also surrendered, 
and money obtained for the company to a 
large amount under various forms and on 
different pretexts. 

In March, 1798, Lord Teignmouth re- 
turned to England. Lord Cornwallis was 
again appointed governor -general, but, as 
was mentioned in a previous chapter, the 
state of Ireland required his services. The 
Earl of Mornington accepted the vacated 
post. On the 18th of May, 1798, Lord 
Mornington assumed the authority of gover- 
nor-general. The first measure of great ge- 
neral interest upon which he entered, was a 
revision of the system of finance. The credit 
of the company v/as at a very low ebb, for 
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there existed a general impression in India 
that Tippoo, the French, the Mahrattas, and 
other powers, would all combine in a grand 
attempt to overthrow the English. 

In Juno, 1798, the directors sent out a 
despatch for war to be proclaimed against 
Tippoo, if it were found that he had entered 
into any negotiations with the French. This 
resulted from a proclamation made at the 
beginning of the year in the Isle of France, 
declaring the w'ish of Tippoo to form an 
alliance offensive and defensive with France. 
At this juncture the force of French auxil- 
iaries in the pay of the nizain amounted to 
fourteen thousand. Scindiah, the most am- 
bitious prince in India, not excepting Hyder, 
had also a French force in his pay. Tippoo, 
early in 1799, sent an embassy to Franco. 
At Mangalore he accepted a French detach- 
ment to serve in his army, and he now seemed 
anxious for the moment when a renewed 
struggle w’ith the English should begin. 

After the peace with him in 1792, the state 
of the army was, as usual, permitted to de- 
cline in Madras, so that in 1799, General 
Harris, who then commanded the troops 
there, declared that it was inadequate even 
for the defence of the I^Iadras territory. 
North-western India was in danger from the 
Aftghans, whose incursions were incessant 
and fierce. The state of the British army 
there was most unsatisfactory. It was prin- 
cipally recruited from Oude fanatics, who 
W'ere disloyal ; and the relaxation of discipline 
was such as to excite the utmost alarm of 
General Sir James Craig, who went so far as 
to affirm that from the want of discipline, and 
the general character of the sepoys, the fate 
of our emj)ire in India lU’obably hung by a 
thread of the slightest texture.” Again, the 
commandcr-in -chief reported, “A defensive 
war must ever be ruinous to us in India, and 
we have no means for conducting an offensive 
one.” 

The Sikhs and the Mahrattas carried on 
consultations which w’^ere supposed to be in- 
imical to the English. Under French influ- 
ence and instigation all India seemed ripe lor 
a combined attack upon the English, when in 
1798 Lord Mornington found himself at the 
head of the government. 

Immediately upon the arrival of Lord 
Mornington as governor -general of India, 
he found himself opposed by the council ot 
Madras in a manner similar to that from 
which Hastings suffered so much inconveni- 
ence. His lordship possessed a spirit reso- 
lute like that of Hastings, but bis aristocratic 
connexions in England gave him a power and 
authority which were wanting to Hastings. 
He resolved to exercise both, in asserting his 
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prerogative as governor-general, and he at 
last succeeded in quelling the insubordinate 
disposition of the jobbing council of i\radra8. 

At this juncture in Indian history, a man 
appeared upon the stage destined to acquire 
a fame wide as the world, and lasting as 
time — Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington. In February, 1 797, he landed 
at Calcutta with the 38rd regiment of the 
line, of which he Avas lieutenant-colonel.* 

* The histoiy of the Duke of Welliugton is too well 
known to English readers to render it necessary to give 
any detailed account of the previous history of that w'on- 
dcrful man. Yet ns the circulation of our History of the 
British Empire in the East is considerably beyond the 
limits of the British Isles, the following brief notice may be 
desirable : — “ It is a circumstance of rather nuusual occur- 
rence that the day and place of a famous birth should be 
unknown even to contemporary inquirers ; yet such is the 
case on the present oceasion. it is certain that the Duke 
of Wellington was born in Ireland, and of an Irish family, 
and that the year in which he saw the light was that 
which ushered also Napoleon Buonaparte into the world. 
'I'he 1st of May, 1760, is specified, with few variations, 
as the birthday of Arthur Wellesley by those of his bio- 
graphers who venture ou such circumstantiality, and 
Daugau Castle, county Meath, has been selected with 
similar unanimity as the scene of the event. The former 
of these statements has received a kind of cofifirmatiori 
by the adoption of the dukc*s name and sponsorship for 
a royal infant born on the day in question ; yet, iu the 
registry of St. Peter’s Church, Uublin, it is duly re- 
corded that ‘ Arthur, son of the lliglit Ilonourublc Earl 
and Countess of Moriiington,’ was there ehrisleiu'd by 
* Isaac Maun, ai'chdeacou, on the 30ih April, 1760.’ 
This entry, while it conclusively negatives one of the two 
foregoing presumptions, materially invalidates the other 
also ; for, though not impossible, it is certainly not likely 
that the infant, if born at Dangan, w’onld have been bap- 
tized in Dublin. Our own information leads us to be- 
lieve that the illustrious subject of this biography first 
the light in the town residence of his parents, Mor- 
uington House, a mansion of some pretensions in the 
centre of the eastern side of Upper Alcrrion Street, Dublin, 
and which, as it abutted eighty years ago as n corner 
house upon a large area, since cuclosod with buildiugs, 
was occasionally described ns situate iik ^lerrion Square. 
We arc not iiicliued, however, to pursue a question of 
which the most notable x’oiut is the indilTereuce with 
which it was treated by the person most immediately con- 
cerned. The Duke kept his birthday on the 1 8th of J uiic.” 

Arthur Wellesley, by the death of liis father in 1781, 
became dependent, at an early age, upon the care and pru- 
dence of his mother. Under this direction of his studies 
he was sent to Eton, from which college he was trans- 
ferred first to private tuition at Brighton, and subsequently 
to the military seminary of Aiigicrs, in Prance. On the 
7th of March, 17S7, being then in the eighteenth year of 
his age, the lion. Arthur Wellesley received his first com- 
mission as an ensign in the 73rd regiment of foot. His 
])romotion yras rapid, but not more so in its firiit steps 
than in examples visible at the present day, and much 
less so than in the case of some of his contemporaries. 
He remained a subaltern four years and three mouths, at 
the expiration of which period of service he received his 
captaincy. The honour of having trained the Duke of 
Wellington would be highly regarded in the traditions of 
any particular corps, but so numerous and rapid were 
his exchanges at this period, that the distinction can 
hardly be claimed by any of the regiments on the rolls of 
which he was temporarily borne. He entered the army. 


It Avill be seen from the brief abstract of 
the memoir given in the note below, that 
when the Hon. Arthur Wellesley landed in 
India, he was in his twenty-eighth year, had 
seen considerable service, and had occupied 
the post of a brigadier in critical circuuN 
stances ; indeed, both the lieutenant-colonel 
and his regiment had received high com- 
mendations for their conduct at various ojic- 
rations in the Low Countries. 

as w'c have said, in the 73rd, but in the same year he 
moved, os lieutenant, to the 76lh, and within the next 
eighteenth months was transferred, still in a subaltern’s 
capacity, to the 4lBt foot and the 12th Light Dragoons, 
successively. On the 80th of June, 1761, he was pro- 
moted to a captaincy iu the 58tli, from which corps he 
exchanged into the IStli Light Dragroous in the October 
of the year following. At length, ou the 30th of April, 
1763, lie obtained his majority in the 33rd, a regiment 
which may boast of considerable identification w'ith his 
renown, for he proceeded in it to his lieutenant-colonelcy 
and colonelcy, and commanded it personally throughout 
the early stages of his active career. These rapid ex- 
cliauges bespeak the operation of somewhat unusual inte- 
rest in pushing the young ofiicer forward ; for in lliose 
days a soldier ordinarily continued iu the corps to which 
he was first gazetted, and to which his hopes, prospects, 
and connections were muhily confined, bo close, indeed, 
and permanent were the tics thus formed, that when 
Colonel AVcJlcsley’s own comrade and commander, General 
1 fan is, was asked to name the title by which he would 
desire to enter the peerage, he could only refer to the 
5tli Fusiliers us having been for nearly six-and-twenty 
years his constant home. The brother of Lord Muriiingion 
was raised above these necessities of routine, but what is 
chiclly noticeable iu the incidents described is, that the 
period of his probationary service w'as divided between 
cavalry and infantry alike — a circumstance of some advan- 
tage to so observant a mind. 

Before the active career of the young ufiiccr cum- 
menced, he w'as attached as aide-de-camp to the stall' of 
the Earl of AVcstmorcland, then Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and in 1760, having just come of ag(‘, he w'us re- 
turned to the Irish parliament for the family borough of 
Trim. The most eager researches into this period ot his 
career have not elicited anything to prove that he whs 
distinguished from those around him. In one particular, 
indeed, he shared the failings common to his class and 
times, after a fashion singularly contrasted with the sub- 
sequent developments of bis character. Captain Wellesley 
got seriously into debt. So pressing Wf;re his obliga- 
tions, that he accepted temporary relief from a bootmaker 
iu whose house he lodged, and before quitting England on 
foreign service, confided the arrangement of his aflairs to 
another Dublin tradesman, whom he empowered for this 
purpose to receive the dis^posable portion of his income. 

At length, iuthc mouth of May, 1764, Arthur Wel- 
lesley, being then iu his 2r)lh year, and in command 
of the 33rd regiment — a position which he owed to his 
brother’s liberality — embarked at Cork for service on the 
continent of Europe, so that his first active duties in- 
volved gi’eat independent responsibility. Throughout the 
war in the Netherlands, the Hon. Arthur Wellesley dis- 
tinguished himself by courage and ability. The com- 
mand of a brigade had devolved upon him by seniority, 
and ho had commanded the rearguard in a disastrous 
retreat. After the termination of the Netherlands cam- 
paign, his rtigiincnt returned to England, where it re- 
muiued until ordered to India . — Abridged from MemoW 
of the Luke of IFeiii/igton, in “ TAe Times,'* Seplem- 
her 16, 1862. 
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At the period tliat Colonel Arthur Wellesley 
and his brother, the hlarl of Mornington, go- 
vernor-general of India, met at Calcutta, war 
with Tippoo Sultan was imminent. On this 
account the HJlrd regiment was ordered to 
Madras, where, in September, 17!)8, Colonel 
Wellesley arrived. It was a circumstance 
both singular and important, that the Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley, who was destined to play so 
important a part in the coming war with Tip- 
poo, had had previous opportunity of mak- 
ing himself accpiainted in a military point of 
view with Madras, the Carnatic, and the con- 
tiguous territory of Mysore. Soon after 
Colonel Wellesley had landed at Calcutta, 
he was ordered on an expedition to IManilla, 
but the dangerous condition of affairs at 
^Eadras led to the recall of that expedition. 
On his return from the Straits of INEalacca, he 
proceeded to Madras, without touching at Cal- 
cutta. He there made acquaintance with 
Ejord llotham, the governor, remained in 
the presidency for several weeks, examined 
the ground which must be passed over in 
a conflict with IMppoo, and made himself 
well ac(tuainted with the military capabi- 
lities, defensive and oftciisive, of the Car- 
natic, so that ^^beu he was ordered to ]\radras 
ofhoiall}'’, ho was a competent judge of the 
military questions which were then under 
discussion. 

On Lord JEotham’s removal from the go- 
vernment, Lord (Jlive, eldest son of the great 
conqueror of Bengal, arrived to fill that situa- 
tion. llow different his position and ju’ospccts 
from that of his illustrious father I 'J^he first 
(Jlivo lauded upon the sca-strickon shores of 
Madras, poor and desolate, a mere cleric, in 
the lowest situation ; the son and successor of 
that unfriended youth lauded as governor of 
that very place, with the rank and title of a 
peer, and all the advantage which great wealth 
confers. 

The Earl of Mornington entertained a very 
high respect for Lord Clive, although they 
had n^ver met, and he at once opened com- 
munications with him of a confidential nature 
as to the government and prospects of the 
presidency, the causes of former failures and 
present dangers, and the grounds of hope for 
future success. There is a frank, manly, 
generous tone in the communications of the 
governor-general to Lord Clive, which cannot 
fail to impress men much in his favour. Tlic 
governor-general also requested Lord Clive 
to accept the exposition of his views, which 
would be made by his brother, the lion. 
Colonel Wellesley. Thus the latter was 
brought into intimate and confidential rela- 
tions at once with the governor of the pre- 
sidoncy, to the defence of which he was to ■ 


bear so imj)ortant a relation. The connexion 
also of Colonel Wellesley with General Harris, 
then commanding the troops of the presidency, 
was intimate and full of confidence — another 
circumstance which bore upon the future 
favour of the colonel, and upon the good of 
the service. 

Before passing to the narrative of events in 
wliich General, afterwards Lord Harris, took 
so important a part, some notice of that noble 
soldier is desirable. General Harris described 
himself thus, “A humble clergyman’s son, 
thrown very early in life into the army, en- 
tirely a soldier of fortune, with scarce any 
assistance save my own exertions.” It is re- 
markable that the great Duke of Wellington, 
notwithstanding his aristocratic connexions, 
attributed his advancement also to his own 
exertions : — “ I raised myself to my present 
position,” was one of his terse expressions in 
the house of lords, spoken in the closing 
period of his career. 

The father of General (Lord) Harris was 
the youngest child of seven ; he was educated 
for the church, hut never advanced beyond 
the rank of a curate. Lord George Hackvillc 
was an intimate friend of the struggling 
curate, and promised to provide a profession 
for one of his children. George was the eldest 
son of the Uev. J\Ir. Harris, and was born in 
the year 1714. When about fourteen years 
of ago, Jjord George Sackvillc gave him a 
cadetship in the royal artillery, his lordship 
being then master-general of the Ordnance. 
On the displacement of Lord (George, his 
successor, the ]\lav(piis of Granby, confirmed 
the appointment, and thus coniiiieiiced the 
military career of Jjord George Harris. He 
was afterwards gazetted to an ensigney in the 
5th regiment of foot. In ITfio he obtained a 
lieutenancy by purchase, the means of which 
were obtained by the greatest difficulty, lie 
soon after obtained leave of absence in order 
to travel and study in France, and he there 
not only learned the French language, hut 
studied the military art as professed by that 
nation. On his return he joined his regiment 
in Ireland, where many adventures bcfel him 
trying to his courage and prudence, hut con- 
firming those virtues in him. In 1771 h(3 
obtained a company by the severest self- 
denial on the part of his mother, as it had 
to ho purchased by an outlay of he 

had then attained his twenty-sixth year. He 
soon after was ordered with his regiment to 
America. He soon saw active service there, 
and was desperately wounded at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. After rapidly recovering from 
his wound, ho was again engaged with the 
Americans, and was again wounded. He was 
afterwards entrusted by Rail Cornwallis with 
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a lottor to Wnshington, and obtained the 
majority of the c-th re'^iment. Colonel Wal- 
cot havin.GT been sliot through the body at 
German Town, Major Harris took the com- 
mand of the regiment. While covering the 
embarkation of the troops from Philadelphia, 
he made the friendship of the celebrated 
Admiral Lord Howe, an event which influ- 
enced the major’s future career. In October, 
1778, he went with General Meadows on a 
secret expedition against St. Lucie. General 
Meadows, with one thousand seven hundred 
British, was attacked by five thousand French, 
who were signally repulsed. On this occa- 
sion ]\Iajor Harris, at the head of the 5th, 
greatly distinguished himself. 

After these events the major embarked in 
a Dutch vessel for England, and was captured 
by a French privateer. lie was almost im- 
mediately set at liberty, and after visiting 
home, and marrying, re-embarked to join his 
regiment at Barbadoes. In 1780 he again 
returned to England, and was persuaded by 
General Meadows to go with him to Bombay, 
as military secretary and aide-de-camp. From 
Bombay he proceeded with General (Sir 
William) IMeadows to Madras, and served in 
the campaigns against Tippoo Sidtan, in 1790, 
so that the character of the country of My- 
sore, and of its resources, army, and sovereign, 
were well known to General Harris, when, 
under tlie government of the Earl of Morning- 
Ion, his services were required in a post of 
high command. 

After the campaigns of Earl Cornwallis, 
General Harris returned to England, hut 
again went out to India, landing at Calcutta 
in October, 1794, when he received the 
appointment of commandcr-in-chicf at Ma- 
dras. His nominal rank in the army was 
afterwards raised to that of lieutenant-general, 
and a seat in the INladras oouncil was given 
to him, in which he supported the authority 
of the Earl of Mornington, when as governor- 
general that factious body attempted to oppose 
him. These high honours were conferred 
upon him in 1797. In this position the events 
no\v under relation found the commander-in- 
chief of the Madras army. 

The Earl of Mornington was determined to 
bring the dangers and difficulties of India to 
an immediate solution. He laid down a plan 
of action, and sent it as a secret despatch to 
Licutdnant-general Harris, and recommended 
his brother, the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, 
to devote his skill and energy to the ob- 
ject of bringing the troops in cantonments to 
a higher state of discipline. The noble earl 
resolved upon bringing Tippoo to account for 
his conspiracy wdth the French against the 
English. 
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]\Ieanwhile events went on elsewhere which 
quickened Lord Mornington’s decision. “ At 
the very moment when Colonel Wellesley 
was ordered to Madras, Buonaparte had 
actually disembarked a French army on the 
shores of Egypt, and had put himself in com- 
munication with Tippoo — facts quite menacing 
enough to warrant unusual misgivings. The 
strength, too, of the Mysore army gave at least 
seventy thousand troops, admirably equipped, 
and in no contemptible state of discipline, while 
the IMadras muster rolls showed a total of no 
more than fourteen thousand of all arms, in- 
cluding less than four thousand Europeans. 
In fact. Lord Mornington had been compelled 
to exchange the scheme of attack originally 
contemplated for a more cautious and regular 
exertion of his strength. With these reluc- 
tant conclusions he ordered General Harris to 
stand on the defensive along the Mysore fron- 
tier, and to augment the efficiency of his army 
by all available means, while he turned his own 
attention to the native courts, whoso alliance 
or neutrality it was desirable to secure. 
That nothing on his part miglit be want- 
ing to the success of the enterprise, he had 
transferred himself and his staff from (Calcutta 
to IMadras, and the effects of his j)olicy aiul 
his })resencc were quickly discernible in the 
impulse communicated to every department 
of the service, and the restoration of energy 
and confidence throughout the presidency. 
These efforts were admirably seconded by 
the i)ractical exertions of his brother at 
Wallajahbad. 8o effectually had Colonel 
Wellesley employed the three months of his 
local command, that the division under his 
charge from being weak and ill provided had 
become conspicuous for its organization and 
equipment ; and when the whole army after- 
wards took the field in wonderful efficiency, 
the especial services of Colonel Wellesley in 
bringing about this result were acknowledged 
in a general order of the commander-in-chief.” 

Among the measures which demanded Lord 
Mornington’s care and vigour, was a plan for 
disarming the French in the nizam’s employ. 
The scheme adopted was the governor-gene- 
ral’s own, and the modus o])€randi was drawn 
up by him in detail, and executed with the 
utmost secrecy, and the moat energetic promp- 
titude. A treaty was concluded with the 
nizam, September 1st, 1798; by it a contin- 
gent of six thousand company’s soldiers with 
artillery w’as to serve with the army of the 
Deccan. In pursuance of this arrangement. 
Colonel Roberts, with his detachment, reached 
Hyderabad on the lOth of October. Every- 
thing \t'as silently made ready, and on the 
22nd the English contingent, with a force of 
cavalry belonging to the nizam, surrounded 
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the French camp, disarmed all the sepoys, 
and seized tlie persons of the French officers, 
"Nvithout shedding one drop of blood. 

The governor -general showed an earnest 
desire to avert war ; he granted a ready com- 
pliance with certain demands concerning dis- 
puted territory made by Tippoo’s vakeels. 
He endeavoured to open up negotiations for 
conferring peace, by breaking up the alliance 
between Tippoo and the French. Colonel 
Doveton was commissioned to facilitate a set- 
tlement; but after three separate efforts to 
accomplish his purpose, which were defeated 
by the evasions of Tippoo, there remained no 
appeal but to the sword. 

The governor-general having settled a new 
treaty with the nizam, directed negotiations 
through Colonel Palmer to the Mahrattas. 
The colonel produced at the court of Poonah 
the proclamation of the French governor of 
the IMauritius, announcing Tippoo as an ally 
to drive the English out of India. His excel- 
lency wished to have a contingent placed in 
connexion with the Peishwa, as had just been 
arranged at the court of the nizam. The 
IMahratta minister refused compliance, but 
expressed his j)urpose to abide by the treaty 
under wdiich the last w^ar w'ith Tippoo had 
been brought to so happy an issue. By ne- 
gotiations W'ith Persia, a stop was put to the 
threatening 2^1'oceedings of Zemaun Shah in 
the north-w'cst. His excellency’s next step 
w’as to form a commission for the purpose of 
correspondence with all tributaries, allies, or 
subject chiefs connected wdth Mysore, so as 
to detach them from connexion with the 
sultan. This commission w^as comprised of 
remarkable men, namely. Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, Lieu tenant -colonel Close, Lieute- 
nant-colonel Agnew, Captain Malcolm, poli- 
tical assistant at Hyderabad, and Captain 
JMacaulay. At last, a declaration of war was 
made ; Tippoo was summoned to submit, and 
referred to General Harris as the medium 
through whom he must make any communi- 
cation to the governor-general. 

The council of Madras w'as reluctant to 
enter upon the war ; everything there was, as 
it always had been when left to a Madras 
council, in confusion and distress. There 
w'ere no funds, no commissariat, the troops 
insufficient in number and equipment, and 
no readiness even for operations of defence. 

Mr. J. Webbe, the chief secretary, con- 
sidered the plans of Lord Mornington dan- 
gerous and impracticable, and the opinions of 
this functionary had great weight with the 
community of Madras, native and Euro- 
peam The future Duke of Wellington had 
so high an opinion of him that he had his 
portrait hung up at Strathfieldsaye, and used 
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to point it out as the likeness of one of the 
ablest and honestest men he ever knew. 
General Harris wras, however, determined to 
carry out the views of the governor-general, 
which he believed sound, wdiatever course 
might be taken by the ''timid members of 
council.” Mr. Webbe, so much esteemed by 
the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, pronounced 
against war with Tippoo, notwithstanding his 
conspiracy with the French, on the ground 
that the French could net then aid him, that 
Tippoo could not of himself disturb the 
balance of power, and that it was impolitic 
for the English to extirpate the sultan, as 
they would by that act increase unduly the 
influence of the nizam and the Mahrattas. 
The reasoning of Mr. Webbe was sound, 
although Tippoo deserved^any penalty the 
English could inflict. The predictions of 
Mr. Webbe were verified, the destruction of 
Tippoo was one of the elements of the great 
Mahratta war, in which the English expended 
so much blood and treasure. Earl Morning- 
ton acted with justice towards Tippoo. He 
did not proclaim war until efforts of modera- 
tion failed. It was his conviction that the 
French would succeed in throwing forces into 
India to aid the sultan, unless he were speedily 
removed out of the way. The governor - 
general’s mode of proceeding disclosed emi- 
nent capacity, but after all Mr. Webbe was 
correct in his policy. Had Tippoo been left 
to himself at that juncture, it might have 
been ns well for English interests in India for 
a long time. The die however was cast, and 
the differences between the Mysore tyrant 
and the East India Company were soon to be 
settled by the sullen arbiter — war. 

In the conduct of Lord Clive, General 
Harris and the governor-general obtained 
co-operation and support. His lordship re- 
lieved the general from the cares of the 
Madras government, which had virtually de- 
volved upon him, and he worked with an 
earnestness worthy of his gifted father. 

Mr. Webbe, the ablest civilian then in India, 
fell under the displeasure of the directors 
and the governmeni at home, because of his 
conscientious and honourable opposition to 
Lord Mornington. His lordship. Lord Clive, 
and General Harris, protested against the 
removal and political degradation of so up- 
right and competent a person, and induced 
the directors to revoke their measures, but 
the inferior members of the IMadras council, 
anxious to gain favour with the home autho- 
rities, contrived to divest him of the chief 
secretaryship, and send him to Nagporc. 
The noble sufferer took this so much to heart 
that, en route, upon the banks of the Ner« 
buddah, he died of a broken lieart. The 
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condnct of Iho Earl of Mornington, Lord 
Clivo, nnd General Harris towards this in- 
v<aluablo man, was honourable, generous, 
manly, nnd jnst, as might be expected from 
such men, who sympathised with honour nnd 
genins, nnd who in differing from the gifted 
secretary, refli)cctod his judgment and his 
motives, nnd confided in liis talents nnd in- 
tegrity. Probably at no period of the event- 
ful life of General Harris, excepting while 
engaged, soon after, in the siege of Seringa- 
pa tnm, did ho feel such n sense of anxiety 
nnd responsibility, as during the discussions 
with Mr. AVebbe, nnd his preparations for this 
war. 'J'o such an extent was his mind op- 
pressed with these feelings, that he wrote to 
the governor-general, begging that Sir A. 
Clark, then at Calcutta, should bo appointed 
to the supreme command. His excellency 
considered the general competent, and ex- 


pressed his reluctance to remove him from so 
honourable and important a post, even at Jiis 
own request. The governor-general being 
then at Madras, a personal interview removed 
the general’s doubts, and restored his con- 
fidence. The general, remembering the ex- 
periences of Lord Cornwallis, under whom 
ho had served in the previous war against 
Tippoo, expressed his determination to ad- 
vance at once upon the capital, to evade even 
a general engagement with Tippoo, and not 
to tarry for any advantage whatever, but to 
decide the war at the capital, unless Tipjioo 
forced on an engagement by throwing his 
army across the march of the British. The 
governor -general concurred in this line of 
strategy, as did also the superior officers of 
the army. The progress and events of the 
war itself must form the subject of a separate 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 

FINAL WAR WITH TIPPOO SUr/PAN— STORMING OF SERINGAPATAM— DEATH OF TIPPOO. 


When at last the hour arrived for commenc- 
ing the conflict with Tippoo which ho had by 
his folly provoked, the arrangements of the 
British were in a condition to inspire the 
highest hope, except in the department of the 
commissariat, in which the English had 
always proved themselves deficient. The 
opening of the campaign has been much praised. 
“ The whole force put in motion consisted of 
three columns : the corps of the Carnatic, 
thirty thousand strong ; that of Bombay, two- 
thirds less numerous; and the contingent of 
our ally, the nizam. The latter ceJnsisted of 
the British detachment in the nissam’s service, 
of a few battalions of Ids own infantry, includ- 
ing some of ]M. Raymond’s force lately dis- 
banded, and of a largo body of cavalry. To 
complete the efficiency of this ])Owerful divi- 
sion it was resolved to add a king’s regiment 
to its rolls, nnd at the express wish of the 
nizam’s minister, coupled with the prompt 
approval of General Harris, Colonel AVelles- 
Icy’s corps was selected for tl.ds duty, and on 
him the general command of the whole con- 
tingent was suffered to devolve. By these 
arrangements, which were to the unqualified 
satisfaction of all parties concerned. Colonel 
Wellesley assumed a prominent place in the 
conduct of the war, and enjoyed opportunities 
of displaying both Ids special intelligence and 
his intuitive military powers. Pew opportu- 
nities indeed could bjs better calculated for the 


full development of his genins. lie held a 
command sufficiently independent to elicit all 
his talents; he formed one of the political 
commission attached to the commander-in- 
chief; nnd ho acted under the eyes of a 
governor w’hose acuteness in discerning merit 
and promptitmle in rewarding it were quick- 
ened on this occasion by the natural impulses 
of affection. Nor were there wanting in the 
same ranks either models of excellence or 
stout competitors for fame. Besides Harris 
himself, there were Baird and Cotton, Hnllas 
and Brown, Floyd and JMalcolm — soldiers all 
of them of liigh distinction and extraordinary 
renown, who either sought or staked a pro- 
fessional reputation in this memorable war 
against Tippoo Sultan.” 

The anonymous writer just quoted thus 
sketched the progress of the campaign: — 
" By the end of February, 1799, the invading 
forces had penetrated into the dominions of 
Mysore, though so difficult was the country, 
and BO insufficient, notwithstanding the pre- 
vious preparations, were the means of trans- 
port, that half-a-dozen miles constituted an 
ordinary day’s march, and three weeks were 
consumed in conveying intelligence from the 
western division of the army to the eastern. 
The first movements of Tn^oo from his 
central position had been ju^Kiously directed 
against the weaker corps which was advanc- 
ing from Gannanore on the opposite coast of 
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tlic peninsula, but in bis attempt on tliis little 
force bo was signally repulsed, on which, 
wheeling to the right about, and retracing his 
steps, he brought himself face to face with the 
main army under General Harris near Mala- 
velly, a place within thirty miles of his capital 
city, Seringapatam. His desires to engage 
wore promptly met by the Tlritish commander, 
who received his attack with the right wing 
of the army, leaving the left, which was com- 
posed of the iiizam’s contingent under Colonel 
Wellesley, to charge and turn the flank of the 
enemy opposed to it. Colonel Wellesley’s 
dispositions for this assault were speedily 
made, and, having been approved by General 
Harris, were executed with complete success. 
The conduct of the 33rd decided the action. 
Knowing that if he could break the European 
regiment the native battalions might be ex- 
pected to despair, the sultan directed a column 
of his choicest troops against Colonel Welles- 
ley’s corps ; which, reserving its fire till the 
enemy had closed, delivered a searching vol- 
ley, charged, and threw the whole column 
into a disorder which the sabres of the dra- 
goons were not long in converting to a rout. 
After this essay it was clear that the campaign 
would turn upon the siege of the capital, and 
on the 4th of April the army, by the judicious 
strategy of Harris, arrived in effective con- 
dition before the ramparts of fieriiigapatam. 
Between the camp of the besiegers and the 
walls of this famous fortress stretched a con- 
siderable extent of irregular and broken 
ground, affording excellent cover to tlio enemy 
for annoying the British lines with musketry 
and rocket practice. At one extremity was 
a tope ” or grove called the Sultan Pettah 
tope, composed mainly of betel-trees, and 
intersected by numerous watercourses for the 
purposes of irrigation. The first operations 
of the besiegers were directed to the occupa- 
tion of a position so peculiarly serviceable to 
the party maintaining it. Accordingly, on 
the night of the 4th, General Baird was 
ordered to scour this tope — a commission 
which he discharged without encountering 
any opposition. Next morning Tippoo’s troops 
were again seen to occupy it in great force, 
on which General Harris resolved to repeat 
the attack on the succeeding night, and to 
retain the position when carried. The duty 
was entrusted on this occasion to Colonel 
Wellesley, who, with the 33rd and a native 
battalion, was to be supported by another de- 
tachment of similar strength under Colonel 
Shawe. This was the famous affair of which 
so much has been said, and which, with such 
various colourings, has been described as the 
first service of Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 
On receiving the order, Colonel Wellesley 


addressed to his commander the following 
note, remarkable as being the first of that 
series of despatches which now constitute an 
extraordinary monument of his fame : — 

Campt Aprils 1799 . 

My DKAB Sir, — I do not know where you mean the post 
to be established, and I shall therefore bo obliged to you 
if you will do me the favour to meet me this afternoon in 
front of the lines, and show it to me. In the meantime 
I will order my battalions to bo in readiness. 

Upon looking at the tope as 1 came in just now, it 
appeared to me that when you get possession of the bank 
of the nullah you have the tope as a matter of course, as 
the latter is in the rear of the former. However, you are 
the best judge, and I shall be ready. 

I am, my dear Sir, your most faithful servant, 

Arthur Wellesley. 

“ This letter has been often appealed to as 
evidence ot that brevity, perspicacity, and 
decision, afterwards recognised as such notable 
characteristics of the great duke’s style. The 
attack made by (hdoncl Wellesley wns a 
failure. Bewildered in the darkness of the 
night, and entangled in the difficulties of the 
tope, the assaulting parties were thrown into 
confusion, and, although Shawe was enabled 
to report himself in possession of the post 
assigned to him, Colonel Wellesley was coin- 
pellod, ns the general records in his private 
diary, to como, * in a good deal of agitation, 
to say he had not carried the tope.* When 
daylight broke the attack was renewed with 
instantaneous success, showing at once what 
had been the nature of the obstacles on the 
previous night; but the nITair has been fre- 
quently quoted ns Wellington’s ' only failure,* 
and tlio particulars of the occurrence were 
turned to some account in the jealousies and 
scandals from which no camp is wholly free. 
The render will at onco perceive that the 
circumstances suggest no discussion whatever. 
A night attack, by the most natural of results, 
failed of its object, and was successfully exe- 
cuted tlio next morning as soon ns the troops 
discovered the nature of their duties.” 

During these and subsequent operations 
General Harris showed conscientiousness, ca- 
pacity, and untiring diligence, so that the 
Duke of Wellington observed: ” It is not 
sufficiently known that General Harris himself 
conducted the details of the victorious army 
which he commanded.” Independent of his 
personal exertions in the details of the army, 
the general produced a voluuiinoijs body of 
despatches, letters, and reports, full of infor- 
mation and interest, and proving that he was 
competent in wielding the pen as well as the 
Bword. In approaching Seringapatam his 
temper and diligence were severely tried by 
the casualties to baggage, baggage animals, 
carriages, stores, and guns, especially the 
battering trains, occasioned by the nature of 
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the country. All the predictions of Mr. Webbe 
were fulfilled, and much that the general 
feared from his previous experience under 
Lord Cornwallis came to pass. Fortunately 
the progress of General Harris was unopposed, 
in consequence of the expedition of Tippoo to 
cut oif the Bombay army, as already referred to 
in the quotation just cited. That event was of 
considerable importance to the campaign, and 
the defence of the troops of the Bombay army 
reflected great honour upon them, and much 
influenced the fate of the war. Tippoo would 
have succeeded in surprising the army of 
General Stuart, and in cutting off a brigade 
before the main army could come to its assist- 
ance, but for the vigilance of the liajah of 
Coorg, who, the reader will remember, ma- 
terially aided the advance of General Aber- 
cromby’s army in the previous war. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Montresor had command of 
three native battalions at Sedaseer, near 
Periapatam. In this direction Tippoo’s army 
cut through the jungles with astonishing 
celerity, and fell upon the brigade, which 
made an obstinate defence under the gallant 
example and skilful arraiigements of the bri- 
gadier. This occurred on the Gth of March, but 
Tippoo’s vicinity was discovered through the 
vigilance of the Bajah of Coorg, on the day be- 
fore, who, hastening to General Stuart, apprised 
him of the danger of Colonel Montresor’s de- 
tachment. The rajah hurried with his own 
troops to the colonel’s assistance, and General 
Stuart in person made a rapid march with a 
regiment of British infantry, and the flank 
companies of another. The rajah, in his 
despatch to the governor -general, gave by far 
the most interesting account of the event 
^Yhich appeared. Its unique character will 
interest the reader ; — ** On Tuesday, the 5th 
of March, myself. Captain Mahony, and some 
other English sirdars, went to the hill of 
Sedaseer, which is within my territories. 
This mountain, which is exceedingly lofty, 
the English sirdars and myself ascended, and 
we remained there. Having from thence re- 
connoitred, we observed nothing for the first 
four or five hours (Malabar hours) ; after this 
we observed one large tent in the direction of 
Periapatam, which is within the territories of 
Tippoo Sultan, and continued to sec some 
other white tents rising ; a large green tent 
then appe/ired, and then another tent which 
was red, and after that five or six hundred 
tents! Upon this, the English sirdars and 
myself were satisfied that it was the army of 
Tippoo Sultan; we then returned to the 
English army at Seda})ore, and acquainted the 
general that Tippoo’s army was at Peria- 
patam. The army was accordingly prepared, 
as were also the battalions at Sedaseer^ under 


the command of Colonel Montresor. Next 
morning, Tippoo’s army advanced close to the 
battalions under the command of Colonel 
Montresor, and there was a severe action. 
After the battle commenced, the battalions 
put a great many of Tippoo’s people to death. 
Tippoo, unable to sustain their fire, and hav- 
ing no road by wdiich to advance, divided his 
army into two divisions, with the intention of 
getting into the rear of Colonel Montresor’s 
battalions by a secret path. The colonel 
having received intelligence of this division, 
made a disposition of his force so as to sustain 
both attacks ; and maintained the fight from 
the morning, uninterrupted, till two o’clock. 
The enemy were beaten, and unable to show 
their faces. When the information of Tippoo’s 
attack reached the main body. General Stuart, 
in order to assist the force at Sedaseer, 
marched with two regiments of Europeans, 
keeping the remainder of the army lu the 
plain of Karrydygood. Upon this occasion I 
accompanied General Stuart. 

“ Tippoo, in order to prevent the two regi- 
ments from advancing to the relief of the 
troops at Sedaseer, was posted in the road 
between. General Stuart, u])on approaching, 
ordered the two regiments to attack the 
enemy. A severe action then ensued, in 
which I was present with my people. Many 
of the enemy were slain, and many wounded, 
the remainder having thrown away their 
muskets, and swords, and their turbans, and 
thinking it sufficient to save their lives, fled 
in the greatest confusion. 

“ Tippoo having collected the remains of 
his troops, returned to Periapatam. Having 
considered for five days, but not having taken 
up resolution to attack the Bombay army 
again, he marched on the sixth day (Saturday) 
back to Seringapatam. My continual prayer 
to the Almighty is, that the Englisli circar 
may continue as my parent, that I may remain 
as their child ; that all their enemies may be 
defeated, and that their territories, measures, 
and prosperity, may increase without end, and 
that I may enjoy peace under their protec- 
tion. In this manner I approach the Sove- 
reign Ruler with my constant prayer, night 
and day, and all times in humble suppli- 
cation.” 

Arrived before Seringapatam, General 
Harris dispatched a strong corps under Ge- 
neral Floyd, to meet and assist General 
Stuart. Floyd’s force consisted of four ca- 
valry and infantry regiments, twenty field- 
pieces, and a body of the nizam’s horse. 

On th^7th of April, 1709, the allied army 
took dp its position for the last siege of 
Seringapatam. Tippoo was so much en- 
grossed with the proceedings in his front, 
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that twenty-four houra elapsed before he was 
aware of the dispatch of General Floyd, to 
bring General Stuart from Periapatam. When 
at length he heard of the movement, he sent 
his conddontial lieutenant, Cummer-ud-Deen, 
with nearly his whole cavalry, in pursuit. 

On Sunday, the 11th, General Harris 
moved out to meet Generals Floyd and Stuart, 
who had in the meantime formed a junction. 

The most active, if not the most successful 
officer with General Harris, up to the time 
when the siege actually commenced, was 
the Hon. Colonel Wellesley; yet ho was 
exceedingly delicate, giving no promise of 
the iron frame," for which he became after- 
wards celebrated. There is an incidental 
proof of the physical delicacy, and arduous 
energetic temperament of the embryo great 
man, in one of the Earl of Momington’a dis- 
patches written at the time. His excellency, 
writing to General Harris, said, ^^Do not 
allow Arthur to fatigue himself too much," 
showing the governor-generars opinion of his 
brother’s inability to endure much toil, and of 
the eager earnestness of his nature. 

On the 17th of April, General Harris re- 
corded in his journal his apprehensions as 
to the supplies for the armies. The commis- 
sariat was still the defective part of the ser- 
vice of the British army ; officers competent 
in the field, chivalrous everywhere, seem to 
have given no proper attention to that indis- 
pensable part of an effective army. Men of 
rank thought it beneath them. General 
Harris himself, although infinitely painstaking, 
and well aware of how much depended upon 
regular and ample supplies, was less profi- 
cient in the ability to provision an army 
than in any other part of his profession. 
The Hon. Colonel Wellesley surpassed the 
general -i'n-chief, and all his officers, in this 
invaluable requisite of generalship. The 
state of the supplies was such on the 17th, 
that General Harris believed it necessary, 
against military rule, to hasten the attack, 
and run great risks in doing so, rather than 
hazard the loss of his army by hunger and 
sickness; various outpost combats ensued in 
consequence of this determination, which 
occupied two days. On the 19th, General 
Stuart reported to head-quarters, that the 
Bombay column had only two days’ provision. 
The journal of General Harris .at this time 
(as subsequently published by his son-in-law) 
betrays an anxiety intense and feverish from 
the inadequacy of supplies, but, nevertheless, 
the expression of his apprehensions is uni- 
formly pervaded by a trust in Providence 
and deference to the will of God, wluch must 
be edifying to all who peruse it, end invest 
the memory of the man with a sacred dignity. 


Thus, on the 25th of April, he wrote — " A 
violent storm of wind and rain last night ; 1 
trust wo shall not have more rain, or it will 
be next to impossible to get our guns into 
the batteries. Providence directs all things 
for the best ; then let us bow down in humble 
resignation." The guns were got into the 
batteries by the exertions of the general and 
his soldiers, although there was more rain, 
and the difficulties were great, for, on the 
26th, he recorded — “ Our new battery, and the 
altered one, opened, and had very soon every 
success expected. Determined to attack the 
enemy's post in our front and right in the 
evening. Disposition made and communi- 
cated to Colonel Wellesley, who commanded 
in the trenches, with the 73rd Scotch brigade, 
2nd battalion Bengal volunteers, 2nd bat- 
talion 3rd regiment coast sepoys." These 
dispositions proved effectual, but only after 
the English sustained heavy loss, the sultan 
making desperate resistance. It was the last 
effort of gallantry made by Tippoo previous 
to the assault. The proceedings were of 
great importance to the English, as furnishing 
the ground for the breaching batteries which 
were yet to be erected. The order for attack 
was given by the Hon. Colonel W’ellesley, who 
personally superintended its execution, with 
the caution and boldness which were his cha- 
racteristics. The following description was 
given by one who had the best means of 
knowing the events he relates:* — "At the 
hour proposed, the guns from our batteries 
commenced a licavy fire of grape, which was 
the signal for the attack. The Europeans 
then moved out, followed by the native troops. 
The enemy, seeing this movement, began an 
active fire from behind their breastwork ; guns 
from almost every part of the fort opened 
upon our troops with great effect, and, by the 
time they had quitted the trenches, the fire 
of cannon and small arms was general. The 
companies from the 73rd regiment and Scotch 
brigade then pushed on with great rapidity 
to the enemy’s works, who, seeing the deter- 
mined spirit of the English troops, fled from 
their posts in great confusion and dismay; 
but many fell by the bayonet while endea- 
vouring to escape. The relief from the 
trenches, which was this evening commanded 
by Colonel Sherbrooke, had by this time 
arrived ; a part of the 74th regiment, and the 
regiment Do Meuron, composed the Euro- 
peans of that relief, and were ordered imme- 
diately to advance to support the rest. Theso 
pushed on to the right of the attack. A 
heavy fire was continued from the ramparts, 
and by those of the enemy who had fled from 

* The Right Honourable S. R. Lushington, for some 
time private jBecretary of Lord Harris. 
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the part of their iutrenchmeiits first attacked, 
and taken post behind the traverses more to 
the right; several made a desperate stand, 
and fell by the bayonet; the Europeans 
dashed in, forcing the traverses in succession, 
until they had extended as far as the turn 
of tlie nullah towards the stone bridge. 
At this turn there is a redoubt, open to the 
south-east angle of the fort, but which flanked 
a watercourse running parallel and close to 
the intrenchment that was carried. This 
redoubt was stormed by the 74:th regiment, 
and left in their possession, while Lieutenant- 
colonel Campbell, with a small party of that 
corps, and a few men from the regiment De 
Menroii, pushed forward along the intrench- 
ments and the road, till he came to the bridge 
leading over the gi-eat river. Lieutenant- 
colonel Wallace at the same time advancing 
considerably more to the right, till, fearful of 
risking too many lives while acting in the 
dark, he prudently fell back, and took pos- 
session of the enemy's post at the stone 
bridge, on the road to Shawe’s post; but this 
post being too much detached from the main 
body of the troops, he withdrew the party 
left to defend it during the night. Lieutenant- 
colonel Campbell crossed the bridge, and went 
some distance on the island ; but it was ne- 
cessary to make an immediate retreat from 
that dangerous situation, and nothing but the 
night and the consternation of the enemy 
could have given the smallest chance for the 
party to escape. They returned under a 
heavy fire from all sides, and made their way 
back to the redoubt, where Lieutenant-colonel 
Wallace had taken post with the few of the 
74th regiment who had remained with him, 
and the rest of the troops with whom he had 
placed to the left along the watercourse, 
which runs close to the intrenchment, and in 
this situation they remained all night, ex- 
posed to grape from the fort, and galled by 
the musketry from the ground on the right 
flank, and from the post at the stone bridge, 
which took them in the rear. The enemy 
continued firing grape and musketry at inter- 
vals the whole night ; at length the daylight 
appeared, and discovered both to us and to 
them the critical state of our men. Lieu- 
tenant -colonel Campbell having been crippled 
the i>receding night by being barefooted 
during his excursion across the bridge, was 
obliged to return to camp, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Wallace being next in command, he 
sent to inform Colonel Sherbrooke of their 
situation, and to request further support, ns 
the enemy were collecting in great force on 
the right flank, and at the post they occupied 
near the atone bridge, from which they galled 
oar people in the rear to a great degree. 
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Colonel Sherbrooke, on receiving this report, 
instantly ordered all the Europeans who had 
remained in tho trendies to advance to 
Colonel Wallace’s post, and each man to take 
with him a pickaxe, or momitie.* Colonel 
Wallace, in tho meantime, Bceliig tho neces- 
sity of dislodging the enemy from tho bridge, 
ordered Major Skelly, with a few men of the 
Scotch brigade, to move down and attack 
that post. He was followed by a company 
from that regiment, and soon got possession. 

“ The Europeans had by this time arrived 
from tho trenches, and by their exertion and 
the assistance of tho pioneers, an intrench- 
ment was thrown up and completed by ten 
o’clock; but from the dawn of day to that 
hour continued efforts were made by the 
garrison to regain what had been lost, but in 
vain. The determined bravery of our troops 
baffled all their endeavours. The post gained 
at the bridge secured the rear of tho other, 
and presented a new front to the enemy ; it 
was strengthened by another company from 
tho 74th regiment and two companies of 
sepoys, and in a short time the whole of them 
were under cover. The loss on this ocenBion 
was great. Two officers and sixty men killed, 
ten officers and two hundred and sixteen men 
wounded; nineteen men also missing; alto- 
gether, killed, wounded, and missing, three 
hundred and seven officers and men.” 

On the night of tho 28th, a breaching 
battery was erected, which on the morning 
of tho 30th, was opened against the walls. 
By the Ist of May the outer wall of the west 
angle of the fort was partly demolished, and 
tho masonry of the bastion within was greatly 
shaken. 

On the 2ud of May, Tippoo made clever 
and daring efforts to close the breach, which 
he was enabled, in a considerable degree to 
effect, because the English working parties 
who were preparing for tho assault, were in 
such a position as to prevent discharges of 
grape against Tippoo’s workers. Colonel 
Wellesley, perceiving this disadvantage, used 
the most strenuous and persevering exer- 
tions to complete the task committed to the 
English workmen, so as to leave the range 
free against the workmen of the snltaii, or 
the breach still practicable, if the general-in- 
chief should order an assault. Tho letter in 
which the future hero of so many other great 
sieges reported his proceedings, is very cha- 
racteristic — terse, pointed, and complete. It 
will be seen that tho Hon. Colonel W^el- 

* ,\ sort of spade, used tlirougbout India in tho re- 
moval of earth, and verv cflicicnt in the hands of those 
who arc acenstumed to it. It is chiefly employed in the 
formation of those magnificent resex voire for water, to 
wHch the peninsula owes its fertility. 
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lesley had, in a subordinate command, to en- 
counter at Seringapatam the very difficulty 
which BO much impeded him in the war of 
the Iberian peninsula some years later — 
want of tools. Many a time during his bril- 
liant career in Portugal and Spain had ho to 
make a report in similar terms— “It could 
not be done for want of tools." Even so late 
as the siege of Sebastopol the English soldiers 
were unable from this cause to perform the 
task assigned to them. Or when supplied 
with tools, the result in India, Spain, and the 
Crimea has been the same — they were of such 
bad material as to be soon rendered useless. 
It is strangely characteristic of the English, 
that with resources beyond all other nations 
for military appliances, they should be neglect- 
ful beyond all other nations in providing them, 
notwithstanding innumerable proofs of the 
danger incurred by the neglect, and the sacri- 
fice of human life which it occasioned. 

To Lieutenant-general Harris. 

My di<:\r Sir, — Wc did all our work last night, ex- 
cept filling the sand-bags, which could not be done for 
want of tools. 1 shall have them filled in the coarse of 
this inorniug, and there will be no inconvenience from 
the delay, ns it was not deemed advisable last night to do 
more than look for the ford ; and it is not intended to do 
anything to it until the night before it is to be used. 

Lieutenant Lalor, of the 73rd, crossed over to the glacis. 
On the left of the breach,,hc found the wall which he be- 
lieves to be the retaining wall of the glacis, seven feet 
higli, and the water (included in those seven feet) four- 
teen inches deep. Tt is in no part more so, and the pas- 
sage by no means diflicult. Several other ulllccrs crossed 
by different routes, but none went so far as Lieutenant 
Lalor. All agree in the practicability of crossing with 
troops. The enemy built up the breach in the night with 
gabions, &c., notwithstanding the fire which was kept 
upon it. It was impossible to fire grape, as our trench was 
exposed, from which alone we could fire as we repaired 
the other. Lieutenant Lalor is now on duty here with his 
regiiiicut, but if you wish it, he will reniaiu here to-night, 
and try the river again. 

I am, &c., Arthur Wellesley. 

The period for the assault at last arrived, 
and the commandcr-iu-chief resolved to de- 
volve that duty upon Major-general Baird. 
That officer was ordered to capture the ram- 
part as his preliminary measure in the actual 
attack. In order to accomplish this, his force 
should be divided into two columns, one to 
proceed along the northern rampart, under the 
command of Lieutenant-colonel Dunlop ; the 
other to proceed along the southern rampart, 
and to be commanded by Colonel Sherbrooke. 
Those columns were to proceed in their re- 
spective routes until they joined on the eastern 
face, thus making a complete circuit of the 
rampart. They were then to descend into 
the town, attacking such cavaliers as were 
not captured in the onset, and routing any 
bodies of troops making a stand fqr the de- 
fence of the place. 

An excellent arrangement was suggested 


to General Baird by the commander-iu-chief, 
to prevent confusion or accident among the 
troops giving the assault, and also to con- 
ceal from the enemy to the latest moment 
the intention to make it thaf night. The 
different corps were to proceed to the trenches 
at such hours during the niglit, and in such 
succession, ns should place them there in the 
precise order that they were to go out to the 
assault. Thus each party would know its 
precise place the moment the signal should 
be given to incur the hazard of the under- 
taking, It was agreed between the com- 
mander-in-chief and Major-general Baird 
that such should bo the ])lau of operations. 

As the assault upon Seringapatam, which 
terminated the career of Tippoo, is one of the 
episodes in Indian history most interesting to 
English renders, — the war against Tippoo hav- 
ing been the only Indian war very popular in 
England, — the events which issued in tlie cata- 
strophe of the throne of IMysoro will he given 
in detail. Colonel Close, the adjutant-general 
(afterwards Sir Barry Close), communicated to 
General Baird, on May 8rd, his final orders for 
the morrow. Some knowledge of these is 
necessary for the clear comprehension of tlie 
whole action, for an account of a battle, espe- 
cially if it be the atorniing of a fortification, 
however exciting certain features of the con- 
flict may be, cannot afford an intelligent in- 
terest to the reader unless the plan of opera- 
tions is first possessed, if not in nil its minutiae, 
yet sufficiently in detail to show the depen- 
dence of one part upon another in conducing 
to one grand result. 

Disj^osition of the Troo})S ordered for the 

Assault of the Fort of Seringapatam, on 

the 4:lh of Mag, 1799. 

Left atlack, under Licutenaiit-coloiicl Dunlop. 

To move in column, left in front. 

To take possession of the cavalier, close to the breach, 
and move along the north rampart of the fort; to pro- 
ceed till they join the right attack, leaving a baliulion 
company of the 33rd regiment iu charge of the cavalier 
alrc^y mciitioncd, close to the breach,- and occupying 
such other parts on the ramparts, by detachments from 
the 12th and 33rd regiments, as shall be thought neces- 
sary by liieutcuaDt-coloncl Dunlop. 

Right attack, under Colonel Slieibrookc. 

To move in column, right in front. 

To move along the south rampart of the fort, leaving 
such parlies as may be thought necessary by Colonel 
Sherbrooke, from the 73rd or 74lh regiments, in charge 
of such parts of the ramparts as he may deem it essen- 
tially necessary to occupy. 

Half of the European and half of the native pioneers 
to accompany each attack with hatchets : the European 
pioneers to carry the scaling ladders, assisted by forty 
men from the battalion companies of each of the leading 
regiments ; the native pioneers to carry a proportion of 
fasciups. 

If the road across the river and the breach shall be 
deemed sufficiently broad, the two attacks to move out to 
the assault at the same moment. On coming to the top of 
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the brearK, they tLte to wheel to the right and left, eo m 
to get on the face they are ordered to move on ; bat if the 
road and breach are too narrow, the left attack ia to move 
ottt tint. The leading companies of each attack to use 
the ba>onet principally, and not to lire but in cases of 
absolute necessity. 

Each attack to be preceded by a sergeant and twelve 
volunteers, supported b) a subaltern officer and twenty- 
five men. 

The leading flank companies of each attack to be pro- 
vided with huid-hatobets. 

Major-general Baird carried his orders into 
speedy and precise execution. While he was 
doing so, the English batteries kept up through 
the night an incessant fire, and so well was it 
directed towards the breach, that the enemy 
was unable to work at it. There were no in- 
dications that the enemy expected the assault, 
although this continued night fire might have 
been regarded by him as a portent of the 
coming storm. The British army, confident 
in the genius of such men as Harris, Baird, 
Wellesley, Close, Stuart, Shawe, Malcolm, &c., 
were full of joyous excitement. These, upon 
whom the chief responsibility devolved, were 
exceedingly anxious. At a little before one 
o’clock, the hour appointed for the assault, the 
commander-in-chief sat in his tent alone, in 
profound thought and painful suspense. Cap- 
tain Malcolm, already famous, although des- 
tined to be better known to the world as Sii 
John Malcolm, came on business connected 
with the approaching crisis. Seeing the ge • 
neral's expression of countenance so full of 
mingled doubt and stern resolution, the cap- 
tain cheerfully rallied his chief, saying, ** Why, 
my lord, so thoughtful ? ** referring playfully to 
the probability of the conqueror of Seringa - 
patam gaining a peerage. The general re- 
plied, ** Malcolm, this ia no time for compli- 
ments ; we have serious work on hand ; don’t 
you see that the European sentry over my 
tent is so weak from want of food and ex- 
haustion, that a sepoy could push him down. 
We must take the fort or perisltin the attempt 
I have ordered General Baird to persevere in 
his attack to the last extremity : if he is beat 
off, Wellesley is to proceed with the troops 
from the trenches ; if he also should not suc- 
ceed, 1 shall put myself at the head of the 
remainder of the army, for success is neces- 
sary to our existence.”* 

At the given hour— one o’clock in the 
afternoon, which was selected because the 
enemy was likely to seek repose in the heat 
of the day — the storming parties moved from 
the treftches. They boldly forded the Ga- 
very, under a heavy fire, and many feU. 
Ikich of the divisions reached the ramparts 

* 2%e lAfs and Service 0 / OeMTol Lord Harrit, 
durina hi$ Campaiynt* By i|ia Honoor- 
aUe S. B. lnubington. Private fieentsfy to Imd Harria, 
and late Governor of Modrai. 
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according to the plan prescribed, and fought 
their way round tq the place assigned for 
their meeting. The reiastancew offesed 'to 
these divisions was unequal, Tippoo in per* 
son, surrounded by his principal ehieft^ hav- 
ing delayed the course of one of the eet^ns 
of the attacking force, while the othei; en- 
countered no leaders of eminence, although 
the troops opposed to them were numerous. 
Having descended into the city, all points 
where the edemy assumed a defensive posi- 
tion were speedily conquered, and at last the 
sultan’s palace was the only considerable place 
remaining unvanquished. 

While these events proceeded, Colonel 
Wellesley remained at the head of the forces 
in the trenches, in a state of mind similar to 
that of General Harris at head-quarters. 
Colonel Wellesley had received reports of the 
state of the breach, had revised them in terms 
exactly like those afterwards used at Ciudad 
Rodiigo, and Badajoz ; had superintended the 
final preparations, and ^s expecting the re- 
sult from his appointed post. ” It was,” says 
one near him, ** a moment of agony, and wo 
continued with aching eyes to watch the result, 
until, after a short and appalling interval, we 
saw the acclivity of the breach covered with 
a cloud of crimson.” The assault in fact suc- 
ceeded, and Colonel WaUbsley advanced from 
his position, not to renew a desperate at- 
tempt, but to icstore some order in the cap- 
tured city, and to certify the death of our 
dreaded enemy, by discovering his body yet 
waim and palpitating under a heap of his 
fallen adherents. 

The events in the city, when the troops 
were drawn up before the palace eager for 
the assault, formed portions of the most touch- 
ing and exciting episodes of the siege, and 
constitute one of the most romantic stories of 
Indian warfare. The soldiers were eager to 
storm the palace gates, believing that Tippoo 
was there, and hoping to release some British 
prisoners. A report, however, had spread among 
the troops, upon authority that seemed worthy 
of reliance, that Tippoo had murdered all the 
English prisoners taken during the siege. 
This turned out to be true ; but before full 
evidence of the fact had been acquired, the 
belief of its truth incited in the English sol- 
diery a thirst for vengeance. Within the 
palace, the confusion and disorder equalled 
the consternation of its residents, and those 
upon whom its defence devolved. The kil- 
lidar (governor) was paralyzed by a report 
that Tippoo bad been shot, and was lying 
dead under one of the gateways. 

The royal family refused to open the palace 
gates, dreading retribution for the murder of 
so many Eng^h. Major-general Baird, who 
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headed the afiaaiilt, had himself been cruelly 
incarcerated for three years in Seringapatam. 
General Baird was unwilling to expose the 
occupants of the palace to the horrors of a 
storm in the temper of his infuriated soldiery. 
He commissioned Major (afterwards Sir Alex- 
ander) Allan to hold up a flag of truce, and, 
if possible, induce the inmates of the palace to 
place themselves under the protection of the 
English general. The major was familiar with 
the language of Mysore, and was a man of 
happy address and engaging manner. He 
undertook the task with his usual ability, and 
eager to prevent the further efifusion of blood, 
and the vengeance which the exasperated 
soldiers of the 33rd were panting to inflict, 
he persevered with honourable and laudable 
pertinacity, until his persuasiveness and tact 
were crowned with success. It is impossible 
for any narrative to do justice to his conduct, 
or to depict the scenes in which he took part. 
He has himself left a modest record of what 
took place, which is too interesting not to 
afford to the reader : — 

Having fastened a white cloth on a ser- 
geant’s pike, I proceeded to the palace, where 
I found Major Slice and part of the 33rd re- 
giment drawn up opposite the gate ; several 
of Tippoo’s people were in a balcony, ap- 
parently in great consternation. 1 informed 
them that I was deputed by the general who 
commanded the troops in the fort, to offer 
them their lives, provided they did not make 
resistance, of which I desired them to give 
immediate intimation to their sultan. In a 
short time the killidar, another officer of con- 
sequence, and a coniidentiol servant, came 
over the terrace of the front building, and 
descended by an unfinished part of the wall. 
They were greatly embarrassed, and appeared 
inclined to create delays, probably with a view 
of Greeting their escape as soon ns the dark- 
ness of the night should afford them an op- 
portunity. I pointed out the danger of their 
situation, and the necessity of coming to an 
immediate determination, pledging myself for 
theirprotection, and proposing that they should 
allow me to go into the palace, that I might 
in person give these assurances to Tippoo. 
They were very averse to this proposal, but 
I positively insisted on returning with them. 
I desired Captain Scohey, who speaks the na- 
tive languages with great fluency, to accom- 
pany me and Captain Hastings h^aser. We 
ascended by the broken wall, and lowered 
ourselves down on a terrace, where a large 
body of armed men were assembled. I ex- 
plained to them that the flag which I held 
in my hand was if' pledge of security, pro- 
vided no resistance was made; and the stronger 
to impress them with this belief, I took off my 
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sword, which I insisted on their receiving. 
The killidar and many others affirmed that 
the princes and the family of Tippoo were in 
the palace, but not the sultan. They appeared 
greatly alarmed, and averse to coming to any 
decision. I told them that delay might bo 
attended with fatal consequences, and that I 
could not answer for the conduct of our troops 
by whom they were surrounded, and whose 
fury was with difficulty restrained. They 
then left mo, and shortly after I observed 
people moving hastily back\vards and for- 
wards in the interior of the palace : I began 
to think our situation rather critical. I was 
advised to take back my sword, but such an 
act on my part might, by exciting their dis- 
trust, have kindled a flame which, in the pre- 
sent temper of the troops, might have been 
attended with the most dreadful consequences, 
probably the massacre of every soul within 
the palace walls. The people on the terrace 
bogged me to hold the flag in a conspicuous 
position, in order to give confidence to those 
in the palace, and prevent our troops from 
forcing the gates. Growing impatient at 
these delays, I sent another message to the 
princes, warning them of their critical situa- 
tion, and that my time was limited. They 
answered, they would receive me as soon as a 
carpet could be spread for the purpose, and 
soon after the killidar came to conduct me. 

" I found two of the princes on the carpet, 
surrounded by a great many attendants. 
They desired me to sit down, which I did in 
front of them. The recollection of Mooza- 
ad-Decn, who, on a former occasion, I had 
seen delivered up, with his brother, hostages 
to Marquis Cornwallis, the sad reverse of 
their fortunes, their fear, which, notwith- 
standing their struggles to conceal, was but 
too evident, excited the strongest emotions of 
compassion in my mind. 1 took Mooza-ad- 
Ueen (to whom the killidar, &c., principally 
directed their attention) by the hand, and 
endeavoured, by every mode in my power, 
to remove his fears, and to persuade him that 
no violence should be offered to him or his 
brother, nor to any person in the palace. I 
then entreated him, as the only means to 
preserve his father’s life, whose escape was 
impracticable, to inform mo of the spot where 
he was concealed. Mooza-ad-Deen, after some 
conversation apart with his attendants, as- 
sured me that the padishah was not in the 
palace. I requested him to allow the^ gates 
to be opened. All were alarmed at this pro- 
posal, and the princes were reluctant to take 
such a step, but by the authority of their 
father, to whom they desired to send. At 
length, however, having promised that I 
would post a guard of their own sepoys with* 
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in, and a party of Europeans on tho outside, 
and having given them the strongest;, assur- 
ances that no person should enter the palace 
but by my authority, and that I would re- 
turn and remain with them until General 
Baird arrived, I convinced them of the neces- 
sity of compliance, and I was happy to ob- 
serve that tho princes, as well as their atten- 
dants, appeared to rely with confidence on 
the assurances I had given them. 

‘'On opening the gate, I found General 
Baird and several officers, with a large body 
of troops assembled. I returned with Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Close into tho palace for the 
purpose of bringing the princes to the gene- 
ral. Wc had some difficulty in conquering 
tlio alarm and objections which they raised to 
quitting the palace ; but tl^ey at length per- 
mitted us to conduct them to tho gate. The 
indignation of General Baird was justly ex- 
cited by a report which had reached him 
soon after he had sent me to tho palace, that 
Tippoo had inhumanly murdered all the 
Europeans who had fallen into his hands 
during the siege ; this was heightened, pro- 
bably, by a momentary recollection of his own 
sufferings during more than three years* im- 
prisonment in that very place : he was, 
nevertheless, sensibly affected by the sight of 
the princes, and his gallantry on the assault 
was not more conspicuous, than the modera- 
tion and humanity which he displayed on this 
occasion. He received the princes with every 
mark of regard, repeatedly assured them that 
no violence or insult should bo offered to 
them, and ho gave them in charge to Lieu- 
tenant -colonel Agnew and Captain Marriott, 
by whom they were conducted to head -quar- 
ters in camp, escorted by the light company 
of the ildrd regiment; as they passed, the 
troops w'cre ordered to pay them the compli- 
ment of presenting arms. 

“ General Baird now determined to search 
the most retired parts of tho palace, in the 
hope of finding Tippoo. lie ordered the 
light company of the 74th regiment, followed 
by others, to enter the palace-yard. Tippoo's 
troops were immediately disarmed, and we 
proceeded to make the Bareli through many 
of the apartments. Having entreated the 
killidar, if he had any regard for his own life, 
or that of his sultan, to inform us where he 
was. concealed, he put his hands upon the hilt 
of my sword, and in the most solemn manner 
protested- that the sultan was not in the 
palace, but that he had been w^ounded during 
tho storm, and lay in a gateway on the north 
face of the fort, whither he offered to conduct 
us, and if it w'as found that he hftd deceived 
ns, said tho general might inflict on him what 
punishment he pleased. General Baird, on 


hearing the report of the killidar, proceeded 
to the gateway, which was covered with many 
hundreds of the slain. The number of the 
dead and the darkness of the place made it 
difficult to distinguish one person from an- 
other, and the scene was altogether shocking ; 
but aware of the great political importance of 
ascertaining, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
the death of Tippoo, the bodies were ordered 
to bo dragged out, and the killidar, and the 
other two persons, were desired to examine 
them one after another. This, however, ap- 
peared endless, and as it was now becoming 
dark, a light was procured, and I accom- 
panied the killidar into tho gateway. During 
the search we discovered a wounded person 
lying under the sultan's palanquin ; this man 
was afterwards ascertained to be Rajah Cawn, 
one of Tippoo's confidential servants ; he had 
attended his master during the whole of tho 
day, and on being made acquainted with the 
object of our search, he pointed out the spot 
where the sultan had fallen. By a faint 
glimmering light it was difficult for the killi- 
dar to recognise the features, but the body 
being brought out, and satisfactorily proved 
to be that of the sultan, w^as conveyed in a 
palanquin to tho palace, where it was again 
recognised by the eunuchs and other servants 
of the family. 

" When Tippoo was brought from under 
the gateway, his eyes were open, and the body 
was so warm that for a few moments Colonel 
Wellesley and myself were doubtful whether 
he was not alive. On feeling his pulse and 
heart that doubt was removed. He had four 
wounds, three in the body, and one in tho 
temple, the ball having entered a little above 
the right ear, and lodged in the cheek. His 
dress consisted of a jacket of fine white linen, 
loose drawers of flowered chintz, with a crim- 
son cloth of silk and cotton round his waist ; 
a handsome pouch, with a red and green silk 
belt hung across his shoulder, his head was 
uncovered, his turban being lost in the con- 
fusion of his fall ; he had an amulet on liis 
arm, but no ornament whatever. 

" Tippoo was of low stature, corpulent, with 
high shoulders, and a short thick neck, but 
his feet and hands were remarkably small ; 
his complexion was rather dark, his eyes 
largo and prominent, with small arched eye- 
brows, and his nose aquiline: he had an 
appearance of dignity, or perhaps of sternness, 
in his countenance which distinguished him 
above the common order of people.*' 

The portrait of this remarkable man thus 
given by Major Allan is correct. Tippoo 
himself believed, or was desirous of persuad- 
ing himselF, that he was descended from Mo- 
hammed, and had received, as ho believed 
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Mohammed had, a divine commission. His 
flatterers were accustomed to compliment him, 
by averring that he very much resembled in 
person the great Arab conqueror. This 
opinion has been generally entertained in 
Europe, but had no foundation in fact. 
Muir's description of “ the false prophet " is 
generally received as correct, and the reader 
can judge how^ far it agrees with Major 
Allan's delineation of Tippoo ; — “ Slightly 
above the middle size, his figure, though 
spare, was handsome and commanding; the 
chest broad and opqn, the bones and frame- 
work large, the joints well knit together. 
His neck was long and finely moulded. The 
head, unusually large, gave space for a broad 
and noble brow. The hair, thick, jet black, 
and slightly curling, fell down over his ears ; 
the oye-brows were arched and joined. The 
countenance thin but ruddy. His largo eyes, 
intensely* black and piercing, received addi- 
tional lustre from their long dark eyelashes. 
The nose was high and slightly aquiline, but 
fine, and at the end attenuated. The teeth 
were far apart. A long black bushy beard, 
reaching to the breast, added manliness and 
presence. His expression was pensive and 
contemplative. The face beamed with in- 
telligence, though something of the sensuous 
also might be there discerned. The skin of 
his body was clear and soft ; the only hair 
that met the eye was a fine thin line which 
ran down from the neck toward the navel. 
His broad back leaned slightly forward as he 
walked ; and his step was hasty, yet sharp 
and decided, like that of one rapidly descend- 
ing a declivity. There was something un- 
settled ill his blood-shot eye, which refused to 
rest upon its object. When he turned to- 
wards you, it was never partially, but with 
the whole body.”* 

The body of the sultan was the next day 
buried with military honours in the mauso- 
leum built for his father. During the funeral 
ceremony a thunder-storm burst above the 
city. The lightnings played around the place 
of sepulture, as if Heaven designed to mark 
its anger against a man whose every step 
through life was stained with blood, and whose 
character, like that of his father, was essen- 
tially cruel. Several Europeans and natives 
were killed, and others injured by the light- 
ning. The scene, its causes, and attendant 
consequences, deeply impressed the minds of 
the whole population of Seringapatam and of 
the British army. Search was made by order 
of General Harris for the state papers of 
Tippoo, when abundant material was obtained 
to justify the Earl of Mornington in declaring 
war against him, although the line of policy 
* 3f»tr*# Mohammed. I 


sketched out by the able and indefatigable 
Mr. Webbe (the chief secretary at Madras), 
was that which was most consonant with the 
data upon which his excellency proceeded. 
It appeared that Tippoo had carried on corre- 
spondence hostile to the English, and for tho 
purpose of expelling them from India, with the 
French Directory, with the Afighan Prince 
Zemaun Shah, the Mahrattas, and other In- 
dian powers. The plan of co-operation with 
Buonaparte, then in Egypt, for an invasion of 
India, was also discovered. 

The despatches of General Harris^ are 
master* pieces of good sense and professional 
knowledge. The Earl of Mornington's saga- 
city in selecting such a man for tho arduous 
post of commander-in-chief of such an army 
was proved. He wrote home letters of high 
compliment to General Harris and the army ; 
and, eloquent as these despatches were, they 
were not too encomiastic. His lordship, acting 
upon the principle which always characterized 
the conduct of his illustrious brother, the 
future Duke of Wellington, selected suitable 
men for his purpose, and left such a measure 
of responsibility and discretion with them, as 
kept them unfettered, and stimulated their 
exertions. • General Harris was in every way 
worthy of his lordship's confidence, which was 
rendered with respect and cordiality. 

The adjustment of affairs at Mysore, and 
the arrangements necessary for carrying on 
tho government of the newly -acquired pro- 
vince, occupied the attention of tho governor- 
general. He had, however, men at hand 
competent to the task. Tiie intellectual re- 
sources of the English in India were at that 
time very abundant, and the Earl of Morn- 
ington well knew how to use them. Among 
his officers, civil and military, there were few 
who at all approached in administrative ability 
his own brothers, Mr. Henry Wellesley, and 
the Hon. Colonel Wellesley. Ho dispatched 
the former, with Lieutenant-colonel Kirk- 
patrick, to Seringapatam, to make prelimi- 
nary arrangements, and furnish him with full 
information for a perfect judgment of what 
might be necessary for tlie government of 
Mysore. Before his excellency formed any 
definitive judgment of tho affairs of that king- 
dom, he directed General Harris to adopt 
measures insuring the complete and perma- 
nent military mastery of the country. He 
ordered that possession should be taken of 
the district of Canara, and of the heads of all 
the ghauts communicating between Canara 
and the upper country, as well as the Coimba- 
tore country. The general -in-chief was also 
ordered to demand the unequivocal surrender 
of all forts throughout the Sultanate of My- 
sore^ and peremptorily to demand, in the name 
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of the East India Company, from all officers 
of the late sultan, civil and military, that all 
description of public property should be 
placed at his disposal. 

The governor -general entered into minute 
detail as to the portion of troops to be em- 
ployed by the general on each particular ser- 
vice, but always deferring to General Harris 
ns to the soundness of any judgment pro- 
nounced in military affairs. So clear, com- 
prehensive, and complete were the military 
views of the Earl of Morniugton, that one 
is forced to adopt one of two opinions — 
that his gifted brother, the Hon. Colonel Wel- 
lesley, imparted them, or that he himself pos- 
sessed an intuitive military genius. There 
were no men of such remarkable talents about 
him as to leave a third view probable — that 
some one of the military men of Calcutta or 
Madras inspired his views. The prompt re- 
plies to General Harris's despatches leave the 
impression that the Earl of Mornington, 
like his great brother. Colonel Wellesley, was 
gifted by nature with military talent. 

The governor-general supposed a French 
invasion by way of the Red Sea possible. 
He is represented by most historians of the 
time as unduly apprehensive of it. Such an 
impression is erroneous. He desired it. It 
was his conviction that such was then the 
power of the English in India, that they 
could give a very good account of any army 
of Frenchmen landing on the peninsula. His 
excellency was very desirous that the nizam’s 
troops should move to the south-east, and 
gradually pass out of the Mysore territory, 
leaving the English contingent to garrison 
certain places near that frontier. 

The chief difficulty connected with Mysore, 
in the mind of the earl, was the relation of 
the Pcishwa to that territory. The Mahrattas 
had acted haughtily, yet evasively ; they had 
not carried out the principles' of the treaty 


formed in prospect of the former war with 
Tippoo, and made permanent ; they indicated 
a desire themselves to possess the sovereignty 
of Southern India. They were sure to claim 
a large portion of the conquered dominions 
of Tippoo, and his excellency believing that 
they had no claim similar in validity to that 
of the nizam, who had entered heartily into 
the war, resolved that they should acquire no 
more than was necessary to a fair show of 
alliance. The numerous French prisoners he 
ordered to Madras. Finally, matters were 
put in train for the permanent occupation of 
Mysore and the distribution of territory among 
the allies. The government of the English 
province, including the capital, was given to 
the Hon. Colonel Wellesley with the universal 
approbation of the English in India, both civil 
and military. 

The old royal family, that had been so 
cruelly and treacherously deposed by Hyder, 
was restored to the throne— a nominal one — 
under the protection, and, in fact, dictation of 
the English ; and the old capital, the city of 
Mysore, was once more made the depositary 
of metropolitan dignity. 

The conquest of Mysore was complete, and 
the glory of Seringapatam gone for ever. 
For a time the English were destined to look 
down from its high turrets and conquered 
bastions, as from a watch-tower, upon Southern 
India, as if observing the enemies of their 
growing empire, still numerous and pow'erful 
there. Eventually the mosques and palaces, 
the walls and battlements, of the once mighty 
queen of the table-land of Southern India 
were to sink into decay. When its ruins were 
trodden by the descendants of the conquerors, 
they could regard them with no regret as to 
the prosperity of Southern India or of Mysore, 
and view them only as appropriate monu- 
ments of the achievements of British valour 
over a treacherous and sanguinary despotism. 


CHAPTER C. 

THE HON. COLONEL WELLESLEY, AS GOVERNOR OP MYSORE, MAKES WAR ON DHOONDIA 
WAUGH— RESULTS UPON THE INTERESl’S OF THE ENGLISH IN INDIA— GENERAL 
DIFFICULTIES OF LORD WELLESLEY’S GOVERNMENT— AFFAIRS OF OUDE— DISAGREE- 
MENTS WITH BIRM AH— MISSIONARY EFFORTS IN THE 18th CENTURY. 

The conquest of Mysore made much impres- Throughout the continent the event was re- 
sion in Europe. England hailed the intelli- garded as a great triumph to the arms of 
gence with delight. The pride of the country England, and an acquisition of power raising 
was gratified. The English felt that the that country in its position, in respect toother 
French were not the only conquerors. In the European states. It is not easy, perhaps, 
subjection of a great oriental kingdom as large at this period of time, to appreciate the ex- 
as Scotland, the national vanity found a traordinary interest with which it was viewed 
set-off against the triumphs of the French, by contemporary observers, but it deserves 
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to bo remarked that these impressions were 
by no means confined to the shores of Britain. 
In the negotiations for the peace of Amiens^ 
the French plenipotentiaries repeatedly spe- 
cified the conquest of Mysore as counterba- 
lancing the continental triumphs of Napoleon 
himself, and the argument was acknowledged 
by Mr. Fox and his party to be founded on 
substantial reason.'* 

In July, 1799, General Harris left Seringa- 
patam for Pondicherry, and according to the 
orders received by him from the governor- 
general, ho surrendered to Colonel Wellesley 
the government of Mysore, civil and military. 
It has been said that so great an honour 
would never have been conceded to the colonel, 
had ho not been the brother of the governor- 
general. This remark, might with justice 
be made, if both these illustrious persons were 
not gifted and conscientious men. The Earl 
of Mornington was certainly desirous to pro- 
mote the welfare of his brothers, but he was 
not the man to do so at the cost of the public 
weal. Indeed, so slow was he to recognise 
the superior gifts of the colonel, that he more 
than once disappointed the just expectations 
of the latter, when his excellency supposed 
that his duty pointed out the preferment of 
a competitor. In this way, Major-general 
Baird — no doubt a gifted man, but far inferior 
to Colonel Wellesley — received preference 
when the whole army looked for and desired 
the promotion of Arthur Wellesley. There are 
few' instances which show more competent and 
conscientious performance of duty than is to 
be found in the government of Mysore by 
the Hon. Arthur Wellesley. He displayed 
a capacity for detail, for intricate accounts, 
for laborious public business, for judging of 
men in military and civil situations, for dis- 
cerning the native character, for penetrating 
and unravelling native intrigue, such as has 
seldom in the w'orld’s history been seen in so 
young a man. His laborious toil for the 
public good, while his health was really deli- 
cate, showed a devotion to duty which be- 
came characteristic of the man, and enabled 
him to set ah example to the people of the 
British Isles which has not been lost. ^ 

From various providential causes, the pur- 
pose of the governor-general to send Colonel 
Wellesley on different expeditions was frus- 
trated. The designs of the governor -general 
upon the Isle of France, which was a nest of 
pirates and French privateers, were rendered 
nugatory from a circumstance common in 
Anglo-Indian history — the refusal of the ad- 
miral to co-operate, standing out upon the 
superior dignity of his profession, and attempt- 
ing nothing until the period for doing any- 
thing had passed away. The design of Lord 


Wellesley to give his brother the command of 
an expedition against Batavia, was overruled 
by the wise remonstrances of Lord Clive, who 
affirmed that the condition of Mysore required 
the administrative ability and military talent 
of a man such as he pronounced Colonel Wel- 
lesley to be. Lord Clive also declared that 
no other officer appeared to possess in so high 
a degree the qualifications necessary to quell 
a chief of the adventurous spirit of Dhoondia, 
and so well adapted to sustain a desultory 
and predatory warfare. So long as Dhoondia 
was in arms, Mysore must have continued in 
a dangerous condition, as the daring exploits 
of that chief inspired hopes in the cusaffected 
from the coast of Malabar to the jungle coun- 
try, along the Mahratta confines. That strange 
people encouraged Dhoondia; while professing 
alliance with the company, they allowed men 
and supplies to be drawui by the insurgent chief 
from their country, although when he was 
ultimately driven within their borders, they 
robbed his camp of elephants, cattle, and trea- 
sure. The opinions of the Hon. Colonel 
Wellesley concerning the policy necessary to 
be pursued towards Mysore and the surround- 
ing country below the Ghauts, w^as full of 
wisdom. His letters and despatches at that 
period are most remarkable productions. 
Concerning the people along the Malabar 
coast who sympathised with the Mysoreans, 
ready to rise upon the prospect of success 
should Dhoondia gain any important advan- 
tage, Colonel Wellesley observed : — As soon 
as the person of this rebel shall be taken, it 
is probable that the inhabitants will be more 
ready than they have been hitherto to give 
up their arms; and the day on which the in- 
habitants give up their arms and acquiesce in 
the orders and regulations of government, 
which require that no man shall appear armed, 
will bo the date of the establishment of civil 
government in the province. Till then every- 
thing must be chance or force." These opi- 
nions were verified by the events in which the 
Colonel took so important a part. The chief 
strength of the rebel leader consisted in the 
difficulties of the country he occupied for the 
operation of regular troops. He knew all its 
recesses, and made its unequal ground and 
far-spreading jungles — so unhealthy to Euro- 
peans — his fastnesses, from which ho sallied 
forth at the most favourable moments with 
expert skill, resolute daring, and opportune 
vigilance, against the cultivated country, laying 
waste whatever parts were known to be dis- 
posed to settle down peaceably under English 
rule. The mode of operating in such a coun- 
try, recommended by Colonel Wellesley, and 
practised by him so far as his authority and 
opportunities allowed, was new to the English 
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in India, but opened up to them a plan of 
aggression against the natives as efficient as 
it was original. When afterwards acting in 
Ootiote, the opinions entertained by Colonel 
Wellesley on this matter were expressed more 
formally and received more notice ; but it was 
in his first pursuit of Dhoondia that the plan 
was adopted, on a limited scale, for the means 
at his command did not allow of its extensive 
adoption : — ** The result of my observations 
and considerations upon tlie mode of carrying 
on war in jungly countries is just this, — that 
as long as the jungle is thick as the enemy 
can conceal himself in it, and from his con- 
cealment attack the troops, their followers, 
and their baggage, the operations must be 
unsuccessful on our side. You propose, as a 
remedy, to move in small compact bodies in 
different directions, in order that the enemy 
might have no mark, might be in constant 
fear of falling in with some party, and might 
lose confidence. I agree in opinion with you 
that your remedy might answer some pur- 
poses for a body of troops which could move 
without baggage or incumbrances of any 
kind, — I say only some purposes, because 
their success would not be complete; our 
troops cannot move to all parts of the jungle 
as the Naira can, and it might always bo ex- 
pected that at some place or other our detach- 
ment would get into a scrape. But, as we 
know that no troops can move without bag- 
gage so ns to answer any purpose for which 
an operation might be undertaken, an^ ns that 
mode of carrying on the war will avowedly 
not answer where there is baggage, we must 
look for some system the adoption of which 
will enable us to bring on in safety that ne- 
cessary evil. I know of no mode of doing 
this excepting to deprive the enemy of his 
concealment by cutting away the lower part 
of the jungle to a considerable ^distance from 
the road. This, you say, is a tvork of time ; 
it is true it is so, but it must bo recollected 
that the labour of every man turns to account, 
— that the operations, however long, must in 
the end bo successful, and we shall not have 
to regret, after a great expense of blood and 
treasure, that the whole has been thrown 
away, and the same desultory operations are 
to be recommenced in the following season ns 
has been the case hitherto, and as will always 
be the case until some such modo of carrying 
on the war with security to the followers is 
adopted.*** 

The separate command of the Hon. Colonel 
Wellesley in Mysore not only introduced a 
new mode of warfare against the desultory 

* Supplementary Letpatchei and Memoranda of Field- 
Marshal the Duke <f Wellington, India, 1797 — 1805. 
Yol. ii. Murray, 1 858. 
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proceedings of irregular native troops, but it 
opened up a new era in the military discipline 
of British India. Peculation and jobbery 
pervaded all ranks and grades of both the 
company’s and the royal army, but more es- 
pecially the latter. To conceal the robbery 
which was practised, perjury was resorted to 
when investigations took place, which was 
seldom the case. The tribunals nominated 
to hear complaints and try offences were of 
little utility, for they were seldom conducted 
honestly, being generally ready to screen 
powerful delinquents, and often composed of 
men who ought themselves to be placed on 
their trial for the plunder of public property, 
or the oppression of inferior officers, the com- 
mon soldiery, or the natives. The Hon. 
Colonel Wellesley made strong representa- 
tions to his superiors as to the importance, 
duty, and necessity of establishing a good 
administrative system. In one of his de- 
spatches on this subject, he gave a definition 
of the administration of justice which has been 
called “Aristotelian”: — “I understand the 
administration of justice to be the decision of 
a competent tribunal upon any question, after 
a complete knowledge of its merits, by an ex- 
amination of witnesses upon oath in order to 
come at the truth.” 

In his attempts to carry out, and cause to bo 
carried out, the administration of justice after 
such fashion, the governor of Mysore met with 
difficulties which would have deterred pro- 
bably any man then living but himself. Has- 
tings or Clive might have undertaken the 
task, but after those two most eminent per- 
sons, Colonel Wellesley alone was competent 
to grapple with this great evil. His mode of 
procedure may be illustrated by a single case, 
and related in his own words : — 

“ While I was absent in the month of Jan- 
uary last (I believe) the Lascars, <fec., of the 
store department of Seringapatam wrote a 
petition to the military board and a letter to 
General Brathwaite, both without signature, 
in which they represented the existence of all 
kinds of enormities and bad practices in the 
store department, — such as false musters, 

stealjf g of stores, cheating, <fec. Captain 

was at Madras at the time these papers were 
received, and they were communicated to 
him ; whereupon he went off in a great hurry 
to stop sortie bandies loaded with gun -metal, 
which General Brathwaite was informed were 
coming from Seringapatam. He did stop 
these bandies at Vellore, and it waa found 
that the gun -metal belonged to General Smith, 
— at least, it was said so. 

“ However, the military board and govern- 
ment determined to defer the inquiry till I 
should return, and then to order that the 
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wholo matter of tlie petition and letter above- 
mentioned sliotild be inquired into. Accord- 
ingly I received orders to institute an inquiry 
shortly^ after my return, and of course I 
determined that it should be an inquiry in 
earnest. I first gave orders to the commis- 
sary to turn off his dubash, and then I assem- 
bled a large committee, consisting of myself, 
all the staff of the army and garrison, and all 
the most respectable officers not employed 
upon any other duty ; and, indeed, they were 
mostly the friends of the commissar}'. 

“ On the first day we went into the arsenal 
to inquire into the grounds of the complaints ; 
tlie petition was explained to all the Lascars 
and artiticers, and they were asked particu- 
larly whether they had any grounds of com- 
plaint on the subject of each allegation. They 
all declared not, and appeared anxious to come 
forward to vindicate the commissary and his 
dubash from any imputation that might have 
been laid upon them by the petition and letter, 
llowever, I was not satisfied with this pro- 
ceeding, and on that evening I issued a pro- 
clamation, in which I called upon the inha- 
bitants to state who had purchased stores, 
and threatened punishment to those who liad 
purchased them and concealed it. Then 
came out a scene of villany and peculation 
which has never been surpassed, and seldom 
equalled in this country. It was proved be- 
fore the committee that Colonel had sold 

large quantities of saltpetre, which he liad 
stolen from the stores while he was a member 
of the committee for the valuation of captured 
property, and that the arsenal was a public 
sale shop for all kinds of military stores and 
ordnance, the principal agent in which trans- 
actions was the commissary's dubash. The 
artideera and Lascars who had at first declared 
that they had no reason to complain, and knew 
nothing of the petition and letter to the mili- 
tary board, then came forward to testify the 
truth of everything, and proved particularly 
that false musters had been taken and sent to 
Madras, and that, in fact, half the people for 
whom pay was drawn were not employed. 

When the dubash was called upon to make 
his defence, to the surprise of everybody^ he 
said that he was determined to tell the truth 
and to conceal nothing ; and he declared that 
ho had orders for everything that ho had ever 

done, either from Colonel or Captain 

, and that he had papers in the arsenal 

which would prove the truth of what he then 
asserted. On account of what appeared 
against Captain — — on that day 1 deter- 
mined to turn him out, and 1 did dismiss him 
that evening, but he went to the artenal be- 
fore he was dismissed and broke open the 
desk, and, as the dubash says, destroyed some 


of the papers which he had heard him pro- 
mise to produce to the committee. However, 
he did not destroy all, and particularly not 
those relating to himself, which I forced him 
to produce; and the dubash, by means of 
them, has been able to prove clearly that 

Captain had a large share of the profits 

resulting from the sale of ordnance and stores. 

In regard to Colonel , the proof against 

him was not equally clear, for want of the 
papers which were destroyed ; but it is clearly 
proved against him that he sold copper bands 
taken from the pillars of the Mysore palace, 
contrary to the orders of the military board ; 
that he never gave General Smith credit for 
above an eighth part of the money produced 
by the sale of guns, which he avows, and 
which he says belonged to General Smith, 
until, by the proceedings of the committee, it 
appeared he had sold guns to that amount, 
and there are papers still forthcoming which 
will prove that ho had his share of the proftts 
arising from the false musters. Besides this, 

Captain sent gunlocks, (fee., to Madras, 

for sale, and he knew of Colonel 's rob- 

bery of the saltpetre; and was concerned with 
him in cheating the captors and the public 
out of a large part of it. 

** All this can be proved by writings and 
accounts, besides by the evidence of a host of 
dubashes and conicopolies. 

“ I have thus given you the outline of what 
has passed, but the intervals have been filled 
b^ details of scenes of villany which would 
disgrace the Newgate Calendar. 

“Government are now deliberating upon 
all this, and 1 expect shortly to have orders 
which will let me know whether these gentry 
are to be brought to a court-martial, or to bo 
dismissed the service, or to be hanged.” 

Thus, Colonel Wellesley had at the same 
time to reform the administrations of justice 
in his own army, to administer a large and 
disorganized kingdom, to maintain anxious 
correspondence with the governments of Cal- 
cutta and Madras on most important subjects, 
sometimes in connection with enterprises in 
which he was expected to take part, and to 
drive a powerful chieftain from a difficult 
country, whose followers were numerous, and 
who had the sympathy of the natives and of 
neighbouring states. Some of the instructions • 
received by Colonel Wellesley from his su- 
periors, were of a nature to cause apprehen- 
sions of the results should he obey them. 
He \ves directed, in case of the expulsion of 
Dhoondia, to pursue him into the Mahratta 
territory, which the colonel foresaw would 
cause a Mahratta war. Notwithstanding the 
professed friendship of the Peishwa, that high 
personage sent troops against Dhoondia, who 
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routed them with such ease and with such 
little loss of life on either side, ns to lend to 
the suspicion that the war waged by the 
Peishwn was a pretence. For two months, 
Colonel Wellesley was left unsupported by 
the Madras government, wdiile in vain endea- 
vouring by long marches and night surprises 
to bring his enemy to battle. The British 
commander had to extemporise a commis- 
sariat, to provide support for his troops, and 
even to organize a corps of engineers from 
the service of the line. He ^vas neglected by 
his superiors, as he was afterwards in the 
Spanish peninsula. 

After a harassing campaign, on the 10th of 
September, 1800, Colonel Wellesley came 
upon the rebel camp. The force at his com- 
mand was four regiments of cavalry, the 
horses of which were nearly worn out with 
excessive toil. The colonel did not hesitate 
to charge the enemy. It was a brilliant per- 
formance ; the rebel force was routed with 
slaughter, and Dhoondia himself was slain. 
All interesting boy of four years of age, son 
of the rebel chief, was taken among the bog- 
gage. The colonel took him to his tent, and 
protected him. During his residence in India 
he tenderly guarded the child, and when 
about to return to Europe, lie left a sum of 
money for the education and maintenance of 
his favourite. Tiie results of this campaign 
were important to Colonel Wellesley himself, 
as well as to the public. The reputation of 
the governor of Mysore rose high among the 
native courts, and in the presidential capitals 
of the company. The governor-general was 
greatly gratified, and the government at home 
not less 60 . The Earl of Mornington had 
been blamed for ])lacing his brother in a post 
which it was alleged ought to have been 
given to General Baird or some other superior 
officer ; but the selection had justified itself, 
and the success of the colonA increased the 
fame of the elder brother, by extending the 
confidence already so largely entertained in 
his judgment. Concerning his position at 
that time, some curious remarks were made 
by him a short tipie before his death, when 
Duke of Wellington and Warden of the Cinque 
Ports: — thought myself nobody at the 
time, but now, on perusing my own de- 
spatches, I perceive that I was a very consi- 
derable man.” 

The .death of Dhoondia put an end to all 
fears about the disturbance of Mysore and 
the coasts of Malabar. This, however, did 
not exempt his excellency, the governor, from 
anxiety, as it was from Mysore that the Eng- 
lish chiefly watched the Mahi^ttas, who were 
known to be intensely inflamed by jealousy 
against the Englisli, and anxious to form any 


combination to dispossess them of power. 
The Peishwa and the lesser magnates of the 
tribes were, however, at variance ; and Colonel 
Wellesley displayed an acute policy in play- 
ing off one chief agaiixst another, so as to 
prevent any immediate organization of the 
confederacy against the English. 

The government of Colonel W'ellesley in 
Mysore was interrupted by his appointment 
to the command of the army intended to at- 
tack the Isle of France, and afterwards Bata- 
via, but the final destination of which was 
Egypt, the Earl of Mornington having con- 
ceived the plan of sending thither an expedi- 
tion against Buonaparte. Colonel Wellesley 
having been unjustly superseded in that com- 
mand by his brother, who gave the appoint- 
ment to General Baird, he returned to his 
government in Mysore. The expedition to 
Egypt sailed under Baird, but was too late, 
the army of Abcrcromby having defeated the 
purposes of the French expedition. 

It was in April, 1801, that Colonel Wel- 
lesley resumed his government of Mysore, 
lie continued in the government, conducting 
it with discretion and sagacity, and rendering 
large services to the state without any honour 
having been conferred upon him until April, 
1802, when ho received promotion in his mili- 
tary rank : he was gazetted major-general. 
For some time longer Colonel Wellesley gave 
his chief energy to the government of Mysore, 
still exercising vigilance in reference to the 
proceedings of the ambitious and discordant 
Mahratta confederacy, until at last the break- 
ing out of the Mahratta war furnished a new 
field for the exercise of his military genius. 

Meanwhile, the governor-general was occu- 
pied in incessant cares to preserve the peace 
of India and the security of the British pos- 
sessions. On every side there were difficul- 
ties. The government of Hyderabad was 
losing stability and power. In order to pre- 
serve it as a counterpoise to the Mahrattas, it 
was necessary to meddle with its affairs more 
intimately than suited the tastes of the direc- 
tors, the policy of the imperial government, 
or accorded with the instructions sent out to 
the governor -general. Certain territory was 
assigned to the company as an indemnity for 
the outlay in support of the contingent forces 
maintained for the defence of the nizam's do- 
minions. 

The Affghans became exceedingly trouble- 
some. Repeated invasions of the Sikh terri- 
tories by their chief alarmed the government 
of British India. Negotiations with Persia 
to counteract these incursions of the Affghans 
eastward' had some effect in retarding their 
progress, but their aggressions were a con- 
stant source of uneasiness at Calcutta, and all 
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over British India. These invasions inspired 
the Rohillas with hope of independence, and 
while the Oudeans were ever ready to oppress 
them, they were equally willing to unite with 
them against the English. The affairs of 
Onde, always more troublesome and harass- 
ing to the English than those of any other 
part of India, caused more disquietude to the 
Earl of Mornington, or, as he became, Marquis 
of Wellesley, than even the enmity and plots 
of the Mahrattas. 

The financial embarrassments of the Oude 
government were much the same as they had 
always been ; and, as usual, it was in arrears 
of the stipulated tribute to the government of 
Calcutta. The whole condition of Oude dur- 
ing the administration of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, and the philosopliy of that condition, 
were afterwards expressed in a memorandum 
of the Hon. IMajor-general Wellesley on the 
subject, with a brevity and perspicuity ex- 
ceedingly remarkable as coming from one 
who had spent so few years in India. No 
documents concerning Oude since presented 
by officers of the British government have 
surpassed in accuracy and clearness that of 
General Wellesley. The reader may learn 
the state of that country, not only at the be- 
ginning of the present century, but even 
since the period of annexation, from the 
masterly memorandums of him, who, after- 
wards as the Duke of Wellington, became so 
important an authority on all political subjects 
when regarded from a military point of view. 
This memorandum has been very appropriately 
termed a resume of the subsequent history of 
the province : — 

“ Oude is a fertile country, was at that time 
well cultivated, and is peopled by a hardy 
race, who have for a great length of time sup- 
plied soldiers to all the states of India. 

** In this situation, it is obvious that the 
government of Oude must always have been 
an object of jealousy to that power which 
possessed the provinces of Behar and Bengal, 
which are situated lower down upon the 
Ganges. In fact, these provinces had no 
natural barrier against an invasion from Onde, 
and depended for their security upon their 
own artificial means of defence. 

“ This was the case not only in respect to 
the state of Oude itself, but in respect to the 
Rohillas ; to the king, who was at that period 
of time in some degree of strength ; and to 
the Mahrattas ; each of which powers might 
have found an easy and convenient passage 
through Oude to an invasion of the company’s 
provinces of Behar and Bengal. 

** On the other hand, by the possession of 
the provinces under the government of Oude, 
or an intimate union with the government, a 
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barrier was immediately provided for the pro- 
vinces under the Bengal government. No- 
thing remained on the left or east of the 
Ganges besides the Nabob of Oude and the 
company, excepting the Rohillas, and this 
river afforded a strong natural barrier against 
all invaders. Besides this object, the seat of 
war, in consequence of the alliance with or 
possession of Oude, was removed from the 
company’s provinces, the source of all the 
means of carrying on war, to those of the 
enemy if it should have been practicable to 
carry on offensive war ; or, at all events, to 
those of the nabob if such supposed w*ar 
should have been reduced to the defensive. 

“By the first treaty with the nabobs of 
Oude, the company were bound to assist the 
nabob with their troops, on the condition of 
receiving payment for their expenses. The 
adoption of this system of alliance is always 
to be attributed to the weakness of the state 
which receives the assistance, and the remedy 
generally aggravates that evil. It is usually 
attended by a stipulation that the subsidy 
should be paid in equal monthly instalments ; 
and as this subsidy is generally the wdiole or 
nearly the whole disposable resource of the 
state, it is not easy to produce it at the stipu- 
lated moment. The tributary government is 
then reduced to borrow at usurious interest, 
to grant tuncaws upon the land for repay- 
ment, to take advances from aumildars, to sell 
the office of aumildar, and to adopt all the 
measures which it may be supposed distress 
on the one hand and avarice and extortion 
on the other can invent to procure the money 
necessary to provide for the payment of the 
stipulated subsidies. 

“As soon as such an alliance has been 
formed, it has invariably been discovered that 
the whole strength of the tributary govern- 
ment consisted in the aid afforded by its more 
powerful ally, or rather protector ; and from 
that moment the respect, duty, and loyalty of 
its subjects have been weakened, and it has 
become more difficult to realise the resources 
of the state. To this evil must be added 
those of the same kind arising from oppres- 
sion by aumildars, who have paid largely for 
their situations, and must remunerate them- 
selves in the course of one year for what they 
have advanced from those holding tuncaws 
and other claimants upon the soil on account 
of loans to government, and the result is an 
increasing deficiency in the regular resources 
of the state. 

** But these financial difficulties, created by 
weakness and increased by oppression, and 
which are attended by a long train of dis- 
orders throughout the country, must attract 
the attention of the protecting government, 
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and then these last are obliged to interfere in 
the internal administration in order to save 
the resources of tiie state and to preclude the 
necessity of employing the troops in quelling 
internal rebellion and disorder, which were 
intended to resist the foreign enemy.’* 

The occupation of Lahore by the enter- 
prising Affg ban chief, Shah Zemaun, compelled 
the Marquis Wellesley to enter in a decided 
manner into the circumstances of Oude. His 
decision to do so was, however, made impera- 
tive by events which he could neither fore- 
seen nor controlled. Sir Jolin Shore (Lord 
Teignmouth) had in his last arrangements 
connected with that province of the Mogul 
empire, permitted Vizier Ali, after his de- 
position, to remain in Benares. The Marquis 
Wellesley deemed it imprudent to allow him 
to reside so near to the scene of bis former 
intrigues, and ordered his removal to Cal- 
cutta. The deposed vizier refused to leave 
Benares for any place of residence south or 
east. 

On the 14th of January, 1799, he called on 
the English resident, Mr. Cherry, and com- 
plained in violent and vindictive terms of the 
purpose for his removal entertained by the 
governor-general. The resident remonstrated, 
when suddenly Ali struck him with his sword, 
and the attendants of the vizier instantly cut 
Mr. Cherry down. Four other Englishmen 
who were present were also assassinated, but 
a fifth defended himself until assistance 
arrived, when Ali and his fellow -conspirators 
fled. He collected about him other men as 
desperate as himself, but they were pursued 
by the British authorities, and, after hav- 
ing behaved most cowardly, dispersed. Ali 
sought refuge in Rajpootana, where a chief- 
tain, whose protection he relied upon, de- 
livered him up to the English. These cir- 
cumstances created a great sehsation in Oude, 
where the populace sympathised with the 
desperate Vizier Ali. 

Colonel Scott was then sent to the nabob 
with a demand for the dismission of his na- 
tive troops, and his acceptance of a British 
contingent. The nabob endeavoured, with 
the usual hesitation of Indian princes, to 
evade those demands, and when that was no 
longer possible, he offered to resign the sove- 
reign authority, which the governor-general 
did not feel at liberty to permit without in- 
structions from home, unless, indeed, the 
nabob resigned his sovereignty to the com- 
pany. The artful nabob calculated upon this, 
and therefore made proposals which he pre- 
sumed would create delay. Finally, he re- 
fused to support a British contingent, on the 
ground of the expense. The Marquis Wel- 
lesley then demanded that territory equivalent 
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to the tribute agreed to be paid to Sir John 
Shore should be assigned absolutely to the 
company, and that new arrangements should 
be made between bis highness and the Eng- 
lish, which would in effect place the adminis- 
tration of Oude in the hands of the latter. 
Troops were ordered to advance from Bengal 
against Oude ; this led the nabob to sur- 
render. The marquis immediately appointed 
a commission for administrating the affairs 
of Oude, and nominated one of his gifted 
brothers, the Hon. Henry Wellesley, as chief 
commissioner. He acted with vigour towards 
the petty states contiguous to Oude, conclud- 
ing a treaty with the nabob or rajah of 
Ferokabad, similar to that which bad been 
concluded with Oude. Rajah Rajwunt 
Sing refused to acknowledge the treaty ; siege 
was therefore laid to his fortress, and his 
power was subjugated. A number of zemin- 
dars who maintained a state of revolt for a 
short time were vanquished. Mr. Henry 
Wellesley having quelled all revolt, and esta- 
blished tranquillity in Oude, resigned bis 
office. 

TIio Marquis Wellesley carried bis au- 
thority with a high hand, asserting the supre- 
macy of the P]ngli8h wherever the least opening 
for interference was made by circumstances. 
The Nabob of Surat and the Rajah of Tanjore 
were among the lesser magnates who were 
compelled to recognise English authority by 
now forms and under new stipulations. The 
Nabob of Arcot, whose affairs bad so often 
involved the company in war, were almost as 
troublesome to the presiilency of Madras as 
those of the Nabob of Oude were to the pre- 
sidency of Bengal. Lord Olive conducted the 
negotiations with wisdom and skill worthy of 
his father. He succeeded step by step in as- 
serting the supremacy of the Eiiglisli in Tan- 
jore and the Carnatic, so as completely to 
absorb the authority of the rajah and the 
nabob. 

While during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century the English were en- 
gaged in BO many florce struggles in West- 
ern, Southern, and South-eastern India across 
the peninsula, much uneasiness was created 
in the presidency of Bengal by events in the 
extreme East. The first quarrels with the 
Birman empire began during that period. 

In 1782, Minderagee-praw, Emperor of 
Birmah, invaded the country of Arracan, on 
the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal.* His 
invasion issued in conquest Many of the 
Mughs, or natives of Arracan, preferring 
flight to servitude, took refuge in the Dnm- 
buck Hills, on the borders of the Ciiittagong 
district, and amid the forlorn wastes and 
* See the geographical iKirtioQ of this work. 
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jungles skirting the frontiers; where, having 
formed themselves into independent tribes of 
robbers, they carried on unceasing hostili- 
ties against the Birmans. Some settled in 
the district of Dacca and Chittagong, under 
the protection of the British flag; while others, 
rather than abandon their country, submitted 
to the conquerors.”* 

The Muglis settled in the eastern pro- 
vinces of Bengal were industrious, and pros- 
pered exceedingly. The fame of their suc- 
cess soon spread to their countrymen, who 
were Buifering in Arracan under Birmese 
oppression. They accordingly flocked in 
great numbers to Dacca especially, and so ex- 
tensive was the emigration, that it threatened 
to depopulate the newly-acquired province 
of the Birman empire. The prosperous set- 
tlers in the British provinces aided their 
brethren who had fled to the mountains and 
there led a predatory life, as well as inhabited 
the shores of the numerous creeks, and car- 
ried on a constant piracy agoinst their Bir- 
mese conquerors. In 171)4 many of these 
sea warriors plundered the Birmese traders, 
and carried their booty into the British ter- 
ritory. His Birman mojesty pursued them 
with an army. The British governnient sent 
Major-general Erskine with a force to oppose 
them. A truce was obtained, the Birmese 
recrossed the boundary river into their own 
territory, and the British, seissing the ring- 
leaders of the Mughe, delivered them into 
Birmese custody. 

In 1797-96 the oppressions of the Birmese 
upon the Arracanese were so uiiendiirable, 
that forty thousand of the latter escaped into 
the British territory : — “ WJicn they entered 
the province of Chittagong, the situation of 
tiio unfortunate wretches was deplorable in 
the extreme : numbers perished from want, 
sickness, and fatigue, while the survivors were 
constrained to live upon reptiles and leaves, 
unlil such time as the British government 
humanely relieved their wants by providing 
them with food and materials for the con- 
structing of huts, to shelter them from the 
then approaching rains. The Birmese hav- 
ing collected an army of about four thousand 
men, followed the emigrants into the province 
of Chittagong. The commander of tlie troops 
addressed a letter to the magistrate of the 
district, demanding the expulsion of the refn- 
gees. The magistrate of Chittagong replied 
that the Birmese troops should instantly re- 
tire from the province, or otherwise their com- 
mander must stand the consequence ; and the 
magistrate further informed him that no nego- 
tiation would he entered into until such time 
as they had. The Birmese troops, in the mean- 
• Modem Traveller, part iiv. 


time, fortified themselves with stockades in 
the mountains, and for many w’eeks carried on 
a petty warfare witii the company's troops. 
They successfully repulsed an attack that was 
made upon their stockades on the 18tii of 
July, 1799; but soon afterwards retired to 
their own boundary of Arracan. A British 
ofiicer was then deputed by the government 
of Calcutta to the governor of Arracan, to en- 
deavour to effect an amicable adjustment of 
differences.”* 

The state of the emigrants in eastern Ben- 
gal engaged the serious attention of the su- 
preme council at Calcutta, and Captain Cox 
was dispatched to the Birmese frontier to 
register the refugees, and allot them ground 
for their subsistence. Their number was 
nearly fifty thousand. Tin's proceeding gave 
offence to his Birman majesty, who sent an 
ambassador to the governor-general to pro- 
test against any patronage being extended to 
those who had fled from his iintliority, and 
to require the English government to coerce 
their return. Lord Wellesley assured the 
ambassador that the fugitives were at perfect 
liberty to go or stay, but that they should not 
be interfered with so long as they conducted 
themselves peaceably. 

The ambassador was not satisfied, and the 
governor-general was so anxious to con- 
ciliate him, that tlie effect produced was to 
leave the impression that the English feared a 
recourse to arms on the part of his Birman 
majesty. There was a strong disposition on 
the part of his excellency’s advisers to re- 
verse tlie liberal and hospitable policy which 
had previously been pursued, but whicli was 
vindicated at the time, and afterwards by 
the able Anglo-Indian statesmen, Sir John 
Malcolm, who pronounced that** }»olicy became 
enlisted on the side of humanity ; that they 
should at least obtain a temporary asylum.” j* 

In the hitter jiart of the year 1800, the 
governor of Arracan addressed the English 
magistrate of Ciiittagong, conveying a threat 
of invasion, if the emigrants were nut forth- 
with expelled from British territory. The 
Marquis Wellesley doubting tliat the de- 
mand of tho government of Arracan had been 
made with the authority of the King of Ava 
(as his Birmese majesty was frequently called), 
resolved to dispatch an embassy to that court 
to ascertain the fact, and to improve the 
general relations of tho two governments. 
The question of the emigrauls received no 
decision, but lay festering as a cause of quarrel 
between the two governments until, in 1811, 
it received a practical solution. 

• A Political Jlisiory of the extraordinary events 
mhich led to the Birmese IVar, London, 1827. 

t Political History of India, 
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It was towards the close of the 18th century 
that the great modern missionary enterprise 
began in India, under the auspices of the 
Baptist missionaries, Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward. This is one of the most interesting 
pages in Anglo-Indian history, yet one of 
the most discreditable to the East India 
Company and the British government. Con- 
sidering his instructions, the Marquis Wel- 
lesley displayed more moderation than, with 
his own views and feelings, might have been 
expected. He was hostile to missionary ope- 
rations, and to evangelical religion in any of 
its aspects, and ho was surrounded by 
those who were even more hostile. The 
Baptist missionaries were not suffered to settle 
in British India, but were indebted to the 
liberality and Christian feeling of the Danes 
for a home and a sphere of operations. Even- 
tually, they were allowed to conduct their 
pious enterprises within English territory, 
but it was only when a determined expression 
of religious feeling in England created appre- 
hension on the part of the company and the 
board of control, that public opinion would 
influence the parliamentary elections, and 
initiate proceedings hostile alike to the com- 
pany and the government.* The whole con- 
duct of the directors, the board of control, 
the cabinet, and of the supreme council of 
Calcutta was unjust, unchristian, and hostile 
to the spirit of British liberty. To show that 
the author does not allow any partial views to 
dictate so severe an opinion, the reader shall 
have opportunity of judging the event in the 
light in which it has been presented by a popu- 
lar reviewer, by no means favourable to Chris- 
tian missionaries as a class, nor to the prin- 
ciple of Protestant evangelical missions. 
While the tone of the reviewer is sometimes 
barely respectful to the missionaries, it ex- 
tenuates the conduct of the British govern- 
ment, and of the Anglo-Indian government 
in Calcutta ; yet there is sufficient truthfulness 
of narrative, and sufficient candour in the 
review, to place the history of the affair before 
the impartial reader in such form as to enable 
him to form a correct judgment of the con- 
duct of all the parties concerned. Referring 
to Messrs. Carey, Marshman, and Ward, per- 
sonally, the reviewer observes — “ Under the 
auspices of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the latter two, after some previous attempts 
by Mr. Carey, proceeded to Serampore, then 
under the Danish flag, in 1799. In the first 
instance, such was the apprehended danger 

* The Ufe and Timee rf Carey, Marehman, and 
Ward, embracing the History of the Serampore Mission, 
By John Clark Marshman. — ^Loaraons, 1869. Chris- 
tinaity in India; an Hietoricdl Narrative. By John 
William Kaye, &c. Smith and Elder, 1869. 


from their labours that they were required by 
the authorities at Calcutta to enter into en- 
gagements to return immediately to England. 
But the governor of Serampore protected 
them for a time, and eventually the English 
governor -general. Lord Wellesley, permitted 
them to remain. Indeed, the latter was con- 
tent that they should establish their mission 
in a settlement beyond the reach of British 
interference, where he would be relieved from 
the necessity of disturbing them; and at 
Serampore, where Carey joined them, they 
set up a printing-press, printed tracts and 
testaments in Bengalee, and established board- 
ing-schools, out of which they defrayed a 
portion of the expenses of their undertaking. 
In 1800, they entertained their first candi- 
date for conversion, who, as the marginal 
abstract states, disappointed the missionaries 
themselves. His name, which was Fukcer, 
and his story are both symbolic. He was 
* the first native, after seven years of severe 
and discouraging exertions, who had come 
up to the point of avowing himself a Chris- 
tian. He was received as a Christian brother, 
with feelings of indescribable emotion.’ The 
missionaries persevered against various im- 
pediments which were cast in their way by 
Englishmen as well as Hindoos. The En- 
glish captured Serampore, and in 1802, the 
court of directors ordered the abolition of the 
college at Fort William, with which Carey 
had also connected himself, from a feeling of 
annoyance at its patron, Lord W^ellesley. 
Lord Wellesley, who was annoyed in turn, 
requested the directors to revise their order, 
and in the meanwhile sustained the college 
for a time. The missionaries, on the other 
hand, in the commencement of 1803, actuallj^ 
baptized their first Brahmin, an amiable and 
intelligent youth named Erishnu Prisad. 
Before his baptism he trampled on his poita, 
or sacred thread, to indicate his rejection of 
the creed with which it was associated, and 
then placed it in Mr. Ward’s hands, who 
records in his journal, — ‘ this is a more pre- 
cious relic than any the Church of Rome 
can boast of.’ So far, however, did the mis- 
sionaries condescend to the prejudices of caste, 
that * Mr. Carey and liis colleagues did not 
at that time consider it necessary to insist on 
a Brahmin’s divesting himself of his thread, 
which they considered as much a token of 
social distinction as of spiritual supremacy.’ 
The converts were therefore baptized, and 
preached to their fellow-countrymen with 
their poitas across their shoulders. But even - 
tually they were induced themselves to dis- 
card them, while to the honour of these par- 
ticular missionaries, it ought to be added that 
from the flast they excluded all distinctions 
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of caste from the celebration of the holy 
communion. Where the Brahmin Christian 
had formerly received the elements before the 
Soodra Christian, in this very instance, when 
called upon to lay down a rule, they abolished 
every vestige of caste in this particular, and 
the Brahmin received the bread and wine 
after the carpenter, Krishnu. Their first 
baptism was soon followed by the first mar- 
riage of converted Hindoos, by which the 
Brahmin aforesaid was united to the daughter 
of the carpenter. So far another step was 
made towards the obliteration of caste dis- 
tinctions, which the missionaries were unde- 
niably anxious to effect. A week after this 
marriage, Gentooism had its demonstration 
in return, in the celebration of suttee, when 
‘three women were burnt with their hus- 
bands on one pile, near Mr. Ward’s house.* 
Tlien followed the first burial of a Christian 
convert, at which there was some difficulty in 
overcoming the caste prejudices of his com- 
panions, and inducing them to carry his body 
to the grave. Among the Hindoos the Brah- 
min only carries the dead Brahmin, and each 
caste the deceased of its own caste only. But 
again the missionaries stood out and conquered 
this inveterate reluctance, Mr. Marshman 
himself assisting as one of the bearers. A 
later triumph over caste may be ascribed to 
the love of science, when, about twenty years 
ago, the Brahmin students of the IMedical Col- 
lege at Calcutta consented, for the first time, to 
handle a dead body in the dissecting-room. 
So far, however, the missionaries laboured 
with fair success in individual instances, and 
in 1805, they contributed largely, by their 
endeavours, to a much greater w’ork — the sup- 
pression of the immolation of widows. To 
do them justice, we should bear in mind their 
great exertions in this behalf. From their 
first settlement at Serampore they had been 
unremitting in their endeavours to draw the 
attention of government to this practice. Its 
frequency at the time was little known in 
England, and it awakened no feeling of na- 
tional responsibility. Few even in India 
were aware of the extent to which it pre- 
vailed, and the missionaries considered the 
first step towards its abolition w'as to bring 
the number of victims prominently into view. 
They accordingly deputed natives in 1803 to 
travel from place to place within a circle of 
thirty miles round Calcutta to make inquiries 
on the subject, and the number was found to 
exceed four hundred in the year. To obtain 
a more accurate return, ten agents were the 
next year stationed within this circle, at 
difierent places along the banks of the river, 
and they continued at their stations for six 
months, noting down every instance of suttee 


which came within their observation. The 
result, even for this interval, gave the num- 
ber of three hundred; and Mr. Carey in- 
structed one of the members of council on this 
point, and he made a stirring appeal to imrd 
Wellesley, then on the eve of his departure. 
No immediate result followed that history can 
recognise. In fact, the question was sub- 
stantially postponed for another quarter of a 
century, and twenty thousand more victims 
ascended the funeral pile before it was de- 
cided. But no one who reads these pages 
can doubt that Brother Carey and his coad- 
jutors assisted very materially in preparing 
opinion in 'India and England to achieve this 
special glory of our creed and dominion. 

“ In 1808, the proceedings of the missionaries 
were BO distrusted by the government that 
they were required to submit the manuscript 
of every publication to the inspection of the 
Secretary, and could not print a single page 
without his imprimatur. They were allowed, 
however, to circulate the Scriptures, and, as 
Lord Min to had happily recovered from the 
panic of the Vellore mutiny, when, in 1808, 
Serampore fell again into the hands of the 
English, the missionaries were empowered 
to extend their operations. On the renewal 
of the East India Company’s Charter in 1813, 
there was a parliamentary fight for their 
further liberation from restrictions, in which 
Wilberforce sustained them, and in which 
their efforts for the Christianization of India 
were effectually sanctioned. If these efforts 
have not been very successful as yet, never- 
theless their subsequent history has some ele- 
ments of interest, and it is not without some 
few ingredients of encouragement. The 
charter of 1813 was the commencement of a 
new era, from which we date a higher theory 
of our mission in the East. The prescriptive 
principles of Lendenhall Street were then 
abjured; Europeans were allowed freely to 
resort to India ; the missionaries have been 
allowed to travel to every division of the em- 
pire, and have enjoyed a perfect liberty of 
the press. They have come in contact with 
the strongest religious prejudices of the people, 
and have distributed thousands of tracts ex- 
hibiting the absurdities of Hindoo supersti- 
tion, in language more fervid than that which 
was considered fifty years ago certain to lead 
to an explosion; and during the formidable 
rebellion of 1857, when the whole of the 
north-west provinces was in a blaze of revolt, 
and the most strenuous efforts were made to 
expel us from the country, ‘ the missionaries/ 
according to Mr. Marshman, ‘wore treated 
with uniform deference and respect by the 
most influential classes in the country.”** 

* T/te Times, 
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This notice of the work of the missionaries, 
its commencement, progress, success, tlie hoa- 
tilitv shown to it, is carried down to a period 
(1813) long subsequent to the government of 
the* Marquis Wellesley. Its introduction 
here prevents the necessity of recurring to 
the events to which it refers, when relating 
the great political movements of the early 
portion of tlie nineteenth century. 

At the beginning of 1801, both Lords Wel- 
lesley and Clive contemplated retiring from 
their respective goveritments, but the events 
which occurred in India compelled them, from 
patriotic feelings, to remain. Both those able 
inon were surrounded by difficulties which 
^Yere hardly apprechited in England, because 
of the brilliancy of their career. The finan- 
cial talents of Lord Wellesley were not con- 
sidered equal to his gifts in other respects, 
and his war against Mysore was waged at a 
prodigious expense. His lordship's opinion 


I of the powers necessary to a governor*general 
were regarded as too ambitious, and some* 
times arbitrary, both by those who carried 
out his views in India, and by the directors 
and proprietary of the East India Company. 
He demanded the entire control of the whole 
financial resources of India, a demand wliich 
appeared to the directors unconstitutional, 
unreasonable, and unnecessary. Tiiese con- 
siderations influenced the noble marquis in a 
desire to retire from the onerous post which 
he had occupied with so much a- ility. Pub- 
lio considerations, however, decided the part 
be took, and the aspect of affairs in Europe 
and in India at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, justified his lordship in devot- 
ing his great energies, talents, and experience 
to the government of British India, however 
, some portions of his conduct, and some of his 
I opinions, might be regarded unfavourably in 
' India or at home. 




CHAPTER Cl. 
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In the beginning of 1801 some official changes 
took place in the supreme government by or- 
ders from home. Letters patent were issued 
by the crown, appointing the Marquis Wel- 
lesley captain -general in In<iia. The dif- 
ferences of opinion and feeling between the 
king's and tlio company's officers rendered 
this step desirable. Officers bolding the 
king’s commission frequently murmured when 
called upon to serve under company's officers 
of superior rank, and sometiihes obedience to 
such officers was refused, on the ground that 
they did not hold the king's commission. The 
letters patent invested the governor-general 
with full command over all military forces 
employed within the limits of the company’s 
exclusive trade. They also required his lord- 
ship's obedience to all orders, directions, and 
instructions from the first commissioners for 
the affairs of India, or from any of her ma- 
jesty's principal secretaries of state. 

Lieutenant-general Gerard, afterwards Lord 
Lake, was appointed commander-in-chief by a 
vote of the court of directors, on the Ut of 
August, 1800, in succession to Sir Alured 
efarke. In February, 1801, General Gerard 
assumed his new functions, and Sir Alured 
retired. Colonel Stevenson was appointed 
to command in Malabar and Canara, under 


I the civil jurisdiction of the Hon. Colonel 
I Wellesley — shortly afterwards made major- 
general. 

The proceedings of the French caused un- 
easiness in London and in India, as to their 
designs upon that country. In May, 1802, 
Mr. Bosanquet, then chairman of the court of 
directors, wrote to the Marqiiis Wellesley, 
informing him that the French government was 
exceedingly jealous of British sovereignty in 
India, declaring his conviction that the peace 
recently made with France could not be last- 
ing, and advising his excellency to be pre- 
pared for whatever might ensue upon its 
violation. Lord Wellesley had himself en- 
tertained the opinion that the French would 
spare no pains to unsettle the power of Eng- 
land in Asia, and he had distributed agents 
in all the countries of western Asia and eastern 
Europe, whence intelligence might be pro- 
cured or where alliances might be formed. 
At Constantinople, Aleppo, Bagdad, Bussora, 
Alexandria, &c., British agents served their 
employers with great efficiency. A mission 
had been sent from Calcutta to Baber Khan, 
Shah of Persia, to ascertain the intentions of 
that priAce, to form a more correct estimate 
of his military power, and to gain through 
his court precise knowledge of the relations 
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mainlined with it by Zomaun Shah of Aff- 
ghanistan, who had bo frequently threatened 
northern Hindostan. The officer entrusted 
with tlie mission to the court of Persia had 
been instructed to gain its assent to some ar- 
rangement which would check the incursions 
of Zemaun Shah, and to form a treaty against 
the French, should they attempt by way of 
Persia to penetrate into India. Captain Mal- 
colm had been selected for the performance of 
this delicate and important task. He arrived 
in Bushire in February, 1800, and in twelve 
months transmitted to Calcutta two treaties 
with Persia, one political the other commer- 
cial. He returned in September, 1801, hav- 
ing succeeded in all the objects of his mission. 
He also formed a good understanding between 
his government and the Pasha of Bagdad, 
w^hich was considered politic, and an excel- 
lent provision against certain schemes sup- 
posed to be indulged by the French. * The 
operations of the French in Egypt induced 
the governor-general to form a treaty with the 
Portuguese viceroy of Goa, in result of 
w’liich eleven hundred British royal infantry, 
under the command of Sir William Clarke, 
were added to the garrison. Thus the go- 
vernor-general, independent of any instruc- 
tions received from home, made provision in 
all directions against the much dreaded de- 
signs of France. 

The French were aware of all these pro- 
ceedings. Their agents abroad and their 
spies in London informed them, for the most 
part correctly, of what the governor-general 
of India did, and of the tone of feeling, suspi- 
cion, and manceuvres of tlio English cabinet 
and the directors of the East India Company. 
Preliminaries of peace between France and 
England had been much hastened by the suc- 
cess of the English in Egypt. They were 
signed October let, 1801. The definitive 
treaty was, however, not signed until March 
27th, 180k The delay in signing tlte de- 
finitivetr euty confirmed the English in their 
suspicions that the peace was not intended 
by Franco to bo solid and lasting. Their 
suspicions were but too well grounded. In 
October Buonaparte, then elected first consul 
for life, addressed the Helvetic republic in 
terms which alarmed the English. The first 
consul plainly desired to control the Swiss 
nation in the exercise of its independent 
rights, and indicated that the system of pro- 

D andism and aggression, which the French 
professed to give up, was still their policy. 
Lord Hawkesbury wrote to the French am- 
bassador, M. Otto, that the English govern- 
ment would not surrender such conquests as 
might have passed to France and Holland 
under the articles of the late treaty of peace, 


of which the conduct of the first consul to the 
Helvetic republic was considered a violation. 
Lord Hawkesbury also sent instructions to 
the Marquis Wellesley in accordance with his 
communication to M. Otto. On receipt of 
this intelligence, the governor -general regu- 
lated all his proceedings upon the assumed 
certainty of war with France and Holland. 

On the 17th of June, 1603, England de- 
clared war against Holland, which was soon 
followed by a similar declaration against 
Franco. None of the vanquished posses- 
sions of France and Holland in Asia, which 
the English were to have surrendered at the 
conclusion of the peace, had been given up. 

The proceedings of the British government 
and the governor-general of India, in refer- 
ence to France and Holland, met with the 
approbation of the court of directors, but very 
strong difference of opinion existed as to tlie 
means to be employed. The Marquis Wel- 
lesley was for proceeding with all his mea- 
sures on a gigantic scale of expoise, propor- 
tionate to the grandeur and energy of his 
conceptions. Lord Castlereagh, then at the 
head of the board of control, concurred with 
the governor-general, and was as little dis- 
posed to economy. The directors considered 
that the operations of the company in India 
should be purely defensive, and should consist 
only in the defence of their trade and territory. 
Lords Castlereagh and Wellesley desired to 
employ the resources of the company for the 
purposes of imperial aggrandizement. The 
correspondence of these two notable persons, 
in reference to the court of directors, some- 
times resembled that of enemies to the com- 
pany, whose duty it was to turn its property 
to other account than its owm use, rather than 
that of high functionaries of the king’s govern* 
ment, bound to protect the company, to co- 
operate with it, and to regard its trading 
resources with the same sacredness of trust as 
the resources of any other company, or of any 
individual British citizens ought to be, and 
in most cases would be regarded, however in- 
different the British government generally 
showed itself to the rights of private citizens, 
or of corporations, when such stood in the way 
of ministerial or party convenience. When- 
ever the company laid out money for political 
purposes in the service of the government, 
the accounts were disputed, payment was de- 
layed, perhaps refused, or their settlement 
clogged with some unjust conditions. 

In 1803, information reached Marquis 
WMlesley of a secret engagement between 
France and the Batavian republtfc, in virtue 
of which the latter ceded Cochin and other 
oriental settlements to France. M. Lefebvre, 
a staff officer at Pondicherry, wrote a memoir 
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justifying the French in resuming these pos- 
sessions, under the treaty of Amiens. Ac- 
cording to this memoir, while the English 
were wholly occupied in Western India 
against French aggression from that point, a 
secret expedition should be prepared to pro- 
ceed from Spain, via Mexico, to Manilla, and 
thence to India. At the same time the Dutch 
republic should send an expedition by the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Spanish islands, 
and thence to Trincomalee. The author of 
the memoir predicted that if France did not 
deprive the English of their Eastern dominion, 
Russia, rapidly advancing in power, would 
attempt it. 

A copy of this memoir was procured by the 
Marquis Wellesley, and he judged that al- 
though such a scheme might never be at- 
tempted by the governments in question, it 
was evident that the national feeling of France 
was directed to the acquisition of territory in 
India, and to the expulsion of the English 
thence, as freshly as when first the conflicts 
between the two nations gathered in ** little 
wars*’ around Myliie and Tellicherry. The 
great error of the British had been in re- 
storing Pondicherry, when first conquered, 
but the exigencies of peace in the European 
relations of the two powers, constrained what, 
received as an oriental policy only, was an 
error and misfortune. 

The conduct of Lord Wellesley to the 
various branches of the Mahratta empire was 
based upon his knowledge and conjectures of 
the designs of the French. He perceived that 
the French hoped through the Mahrattas, as 
formerly through the Nizam of the Deccan, 
to gain a footing in India. The Mahratta 
sovereignties, stretching away from the shores 
of Malabar to the confines of the Punjaub, 
holding sway in the heart of India, furnished 
means for French intrigue. If by disciplin- 
ing and commanding their armies the French 
gained a military prestige among them, French 
generals might undermine the authorities they 
served, as well as organise and lead powerful, 
w'ell equipped, and efficiently drilled armies 
against the English territories in numbers 
which, so led and disciplined, no resources 
derivable from England could repel. The 
policy of Lord Wellesley was that which 
Lord Cornwallis adopted in the Deccan — that 
of compelling or inducing the dismissal of all 
French and foreign mercenaries, and the em- 
ployment of strong British contingents, the 
expense of which to be borne by the govern- 
ments which they ostensibly defended. This 
was a far more subtle plan than that of the 
French ; it was indeed of French origin, for 
it was the scheme by which Dupleix and 
Bussy had so long before ruled the court of 
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Hyderabad, and used the power of the Dec- 
can, in the disputes of peninsular India. The 
Marquis Wellesley had, by what was called 
the subsidiary treaty of 1798, secured the 
nizam as an ally. His highness was obliged 
to rely upon a British contingent ; his French 
forces were gone, although ho still reserved 
some officers and troops contrary to the treaty, 
and he was rather desirous to increase their 
number as a counterpoise to the overbearing 
influence of the English. 

The Mahratta sovereignties at that time 
were the Peishwa, the Guicawar, Scindiali, 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar. The Pe- 
ishwa was supreme in nominal authority, as 
in real rank. He was the grand vakeel of the 
Delhi emperor, but had been partly cajoled 
and partly coerced by Scindiah to make him 
his deputy in that office, who so used it 
as virtually to wield whatever was left of 
authority, and to bear whatever prestige re- 
mained of the name and dignity of the Great 
Mogul. The grand seat of Mahratta autho- 
rity was then, as it had always been, at Poonah. 
Dowlut Row Scindiah might be considered 
rather as the chief sovereign in India than as 
a Mahratta chief owing allegiance to the Pe- 
ishwa. Scindiah’s territory lay in and around 
Malwa, lying to the west of Central India. 
The Guicowar dominated Gujerat to the 
west of Scindiah’s possessions. Holkar pre- 
vailed south of Malwa, and ruled in his 
capital of Indore. The Rajah of Berar, or 
as he was more frequently called, the Nag- 
pore Rajah, reigned in the city of that name, 
over a wild people, and a country of rigid 
and uncultivated soil east of the other Mah- 
ratta chiefs, and contiguous to the British 
province of Bengal. 

** Independently of the apprehensions cre- 
ated by their immense resources and their 
inveterate aggressiveness, the Mahrattas 
were evoking at this moment the dreaded 
vision of French influence and ascendancy. 
Though the peace of Amiens had checked 
the overt operations of our redoubtable ri- 
vals, their intrigues were still continued with 
characteristic tenacity. Napoleon had sent 
Decaen to India with strict injunctions to 
provide for war while observing the stipu- 
lations of peace. Nor was this all; for Per- 
ron, a French adventurer, who had arrived 
in Hindostan twenty years previously os a 
petty officer in Suflrein’s squadron, was ris- 
ing rapidly to the command of the whole 
Mahratta forces. He had disciplined and 
armed some fifteen or twenty thousand men 
for Scindiah’s service, who were officered by 
his own .countrymen, and who were not in- 
ferior to the trained battalions of the com- 
pany. His influence with Scindiah was so 
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unbounded as actually to excite jealousy among 
the Mahratta chiefs ; and if he had possessed 
the national spirit of Dupleix, or been opposed 
by any less a soldier than Arthur Wellesley, 
it is not too much to conceive that our 
Eastern empire might have hung upon a 
thread."* 

^ Holkar was as active as Sciiuliah in dis- 
ciplining his troops by French officers, al- 
thdlgh he did not set the example, nor em- 
ploy so large a foreign force. Scindiah, 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar were all com- 
peting for ascendancy at the court of Poonah, 
the Peishwa, their nominal and rightful lord, 
being not only unable to control them, but 
controlled by them in turn. The Guicowar 
would no doubt have been as forward in this 
competition as the other three, but his ter- 
ritory lying seaward, and other circumstances, 
brought him more into contact with the Eng- 
lish. His territorial position gave him less 
opportunity of exercising any control at the 
Peishwa’s court, and whatever the differences 
of the other three confederates, they were 
willing to coalesce against him. His preten- 
sions were, as if by common consent of the 
other chiefs, excluded. 

The policy adopted by the English was 
more easy of application in his case than in 
that of the Peishwa, or the other nominally 
confederated but really hostile chiefs. The 
English accordingly, having failed to induce 
the Peishwa to accept and support a power- 
ful British contingent, treated with the 
Guicowar, with whom, for various objects, 
they had been in close negotiation, and upon 
whose power they had been gradually en- 
croaching for years. The East India go- 
vernment, never v/asting opportunities nor 
wanting pretexts, now discovered that Surat 
was shamefully misgoverned. This, and the 
nonpayment of the tribute, formed a good 
justification for annexing it to the company’s 
territories ; which plea was further strength- 
ened by the constant difficulties arising out of 
the right of succession. The Nabob of Surat, 
like many other vassals of the Delhi empire, 
when strong enough, became virtually inde- 
pendent, and rendered his succession heredi- 
tary. But disputes having arisen respecting 
the inheritance, the British interfered and ex- 
ercised their authority. A subsequent dis- 
pute upon the same subject, in 1789, afforded 
a further opportunity for the company, and 
the nabob was treated similarly to the ruler 
of Oude, being compelled to surrender the 
civil and military government of his domin- 
ions to the English, receiving in lieu a pen- 
sion, and with it protection. But the chout, 
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or tribute, he had agreed to pay to the Mah- 
rattas, was not so easily settled. The Gui- 
cowar prince declared his readiness to relin- 
quish his portion of the tribute to the 
company, but the Peishwa was not so 
yielding. 

The Guicowar, further to secure the British 
alliance, yielded the Ghourassy district. His 
death, in September, 1800, produced great 
disturbances ; for his son was perfectly im- 
becile, and unfit to control the intrigues of the 
court of Baroda. These intrigues speedily 
brought on a war between the late prime - 
minister, Nowjeo Apajee, and an illegitimate 
brother of the deceased Guicowar; but the 
English, siding with the minister, and fur- 
nishing troops, victory declared in his favour. 
Nowjee being unfettered, pursued his econo- 
mical reforms by dismissing the Arab mer- 
cenaries; but this body refused to disband, 
demanding enormous arrears : afterwards 
mutinying, they seized Baroda and impri- 
soned the Guicowar. The English imme- 
diately invested Baroda, which surrendered 
in ten days. Contrary to capitulation, many 
of the mutineers joined the rebel Kanhojee ; 
but were pursued, and ultimately, with the 
latter, driven from Gujerat. 

The policy of the English towards the Gui- 
cowar was pertinacious, wily, and successful ; 
it lay with the discretion of the Bombay go- 
vernment whether a contingent of its army 
should not occupy the capital of Gujerat. 
The British were also persistent in urging 
upon the government of Poonah the reception 
of an English force, to be paid for by the 
Poonah treasury ; no French, nor other foreign 
officers or soldiers to be admitted to serve the 
Peishwa : but that dignitary, mainly under the 
influence of Scindiah, still resisted. Events, 
however, brought about what negotiation had 
otherwise failed to accomplish. The confe- 
derates became open enemies. Scindiah con- 
ducted hostilities with varying fortunes. The 
horrors of war rolled over the great Mahratta 
empire, advancing and receding like the flow- 
ing tide, but still coming nearer and nearer to 
the capital. The Peishwa fled to Bassein, and 
claimed the protection of the English. This 
was granted on the much-coveted condition 
of his admitting an English division to gar- 
rison Lis capital. Ho reluctantly consented, 
and signed an agreement afterwards known 
as the treaty of Bassein. Meanwhile, the 
flight of the Peishwa to Bassein was treated 
by Holkar, then in the ascendant, as an abdi- 
cation, and he, with the other chiefs, appointed 
Ameerut Rao Peishwa in his room. Had it 
not been for this hasty proceeding of Holkar, 
the Peishwa would not, although indebted fur 
bis safety to the English, have signed the 

3 s 
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treaty of Bassein. No sooner had he com- 
mitted his linnd to the hated stipulations, than 
he intrigued for tlieir violation, lie opened 
up coniinnnications with Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar for that purpose. While he 
was intriguing against his protectors, they 
were lighting for him. He was, by prompt 
and expert military measures, reinstated in 
his government, and the usurping Peishwa 
was deposed. Tlie latter, however, so con- 
ducted himself towards the English after his 
deposition, that they granted him a pension 
and assigned him n residence at Benares. 
The engagement concluded between the 
Peishwa and Colonel Close at Bassein, on the 
last day of the year 1802, was confirmed by 
the governor -general on the llih of February, 
1803. By the seventeenth article, “The 
union of the two states was so firmly con- 
nected that they were to be considered as 
one, and the Peishwa was not to commence, 
nor pursue in future, any negotiations with 
any power whatever.** A subsidiary force of 
not less than six thousand regular native in- 
fantry, with the usual appointment of field- 
pieces and European artillerymen, was to 
constitute the contingent. 

The circumstances attending the reinstate- 
ment of the Peishwa again brought General 
Wellesley into prominence. The government 
of Madras collected a force which Lord Clive, 
the governor, placed under the command of 
General Wellesley. General Lake was or- 
dered either to remain in Oude at the head 
of the army there, or to ])rocecd to Hurryhur 
and take the command of the force there. 

The government of India was at this time 
singularly well served by diplomatists of 
talent. Mr. Webbe was then resident of 
Seringapntnm, a man of extraordinary re- 
sources, who was regarded with implicit con- 
fidence and the highest respect, amounting to 
reverence, by General WelleslSy. That gen- 
tleman was ordered to Nagpore, to watch the 
movements of the rajah, with whom the 
Peishwa, in whose interests these movements 
were taking place, was in traitorous corre- 
spondence. Major Malcolm, whose services 
in Persia had been of such signal importance, 
was appointed to Seringapatam, but he ])ro- 
ceeded to the city of ^lysore, where the new 
sultan resided, as a place affording him a 
better position from whence to watch the 
Mahratta intrigues. Upon these two expe- 
rienced politicians devolved mainly the pro- 
curing of Biicli intelligence as would influence 
the governor-general's orders. 

The Madras army assembled at Hurryhur, 
under the command of the Hon. General Wel- 
lesley, who, on the 9th of March, 1802, com- 
menced his march towards Poonah. On the 
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12th, he crossed the Toombudra river. Hol- 
kar watched him, but moved away towards 
Ahmednuggur and Ohandore. General Wel- 
lesley was joined by the son of Purseram 
Bhow, and other chiefs and sahibs, who came 
to avow their allegiance to the Peishwa and 
render their support. General Wellesley 
learned from his native coadjutors that the 
usurping Peishwa intended to burn Poonah 
when the British approached it. The genial, 
to prevent such a calamity, performed one of 
the most splendid feats in his whole military 
history. Between the morning and the night 
of the 19th of April he accomplished a forced 
march of sixty miles, although detained in the 
Bhore Ghaut for nearly six hours. This 
march seems, in the present day, all but in- 
credible. It saved the city; Ameerut Rao, 
the usurping Peishwa, had barely time to 
escape. On the 13th of May the Peishwa 
re-entered his capital, and resumed his seat 
upon the musnid. The Peishwa was hardly 
reinstated in his authority when he acted in all 
respects contrary to the advice tendered to 
him by tlie British government, and upon 
which he had undertaken to act. His ex- 
treme vindictiveness infuriated old enemies 
and made new ones. He neglected business, 
and so treated his troops that they began to 
disband, and the sirdars who had come to his 
standard in a generous devotion, separated to 
their jaghires. 

General Wellesley sought to unite by ne- 
gotiation Scindiah, Holkar, and the Rajah of 
Berar in the treaty of Bassein. These chiefs 
temporised, while preparing to reunite their 
forces against the British. They believed 
that their united arms could sweep from India 
all other powers, and concerted means to bring 
this belief to the test. 

The governor-general found it impossible 
at such a distance as Calcutta to act with that 
celerity or effect necessary, when the tidings 
he received from day to day were so diverse, 
and the great Mahratta chiefs apparently so 
vacillating, while really resolved on war. He 
therefore entrusted his brother, while in com- 
mand of the Madras forces, to conduct all 
affairs, civil and military, connected with 
Poonah, the Deccan, and Hindostan, and with 
full powers to decide any question that might 
arise, and to conclude any negotiations ho 
judged beneficial to the state, with either 
Scindiah, llolkar, or the Nagpore rajah. 

Everything done by those three potentates 
portended war. ^^iiey were active and acute, 
full of vigour and sagacity. The Peishwa 
threw the whole burden of his own defence 
upon his* ally. He 'engaged to add fifteen 
thousand men to the army of General Wel- 
lesley ; he actually sent but three thousand. 
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and those wretchedly equipped, without am- 
munition, and no paymaster or moans of pay. 
He had no intention of observing any of his 
engagements.^ Indian princes prided them- 
selves on the ingenuity with which they com- 
pelled others to keep treaty, while they evaded 
all stipuIationB which belonged to it. The 
disposition of the English was, as usual to 
postpone, and allow their enemies to gain 
time by bootless negotiations. Lord Welles- 
ley, the Hon. General Wellesley, and Lord 
Clive were prompt and decisive, but the su- 
preme council, as well as the councils of the 
presidencies, were continually creating delays 
by plausible obstructions of some kind. Ge- 
neral Wellesley experienced much mortifica- 
tion from the defective organization of the 
commissariat of his army, and the Madras 
council WHS ns incompetent as its predeces- 
sors in previous wars in furnishing adequate 
and opportune support. General Stuart, how- 
ever, the commander-in-chief of the Ma- 
dras presidency, co-operated efficiently with 
the governor in matters strictly military, and 
so far as ho could without exciting the mor- 
bid jealousy of the council. At length, all 
being ready, and negotiations having proved 
fruitless, the scries of stirring events com- 
menced which have been designated — 

THE MAHB.ATTA ^VAK. 

The dispositions of the British forces, when 
the grand Mahratta conflict began, were mas- 
terly : — “ The course taken by the governor- 
general, in concert with the governments of 
Madras and Bombay, was to order the assem- 
bly of a corps d'armee at all the points threat- 
ened by Ilolkar in the conductof his operations 
against the Peishwa. A corps of observation 
was placed on the southern frontier of the 
Peishwa, to maintain the integrity of the Bri- 
tish possessions, and the territories of the 
iiizaTii, and the Mysore rajah. Another was 
established on the north-west frontier of jMy- 
sore, while the Bombay government pushed 
troops to the eastern and southern conflnes 
of the territory which it controlled. The 
nizam was not inactive. The subsidiary force 
at Hyderabad prepared for service.” 

The Hon. General Wellesley made Poonah 
his point of support and base of operations. 
General Lake was appointed to command 
what was called the army of Hindostan ; his 
theatre of operations was the Mahratta con- 
fines of Upper Bengal. 

On the Gtli of August, 1802, General Wel- 
lesley ordesed the Bombay troops in Giijerat 
to attack Baroch, which was successfully 
accomplished. The generaVs command ex- 
tended to that remote part, and this vast 


extent of authority and responsibility involved 
on his part inconceivable core and anxiety. 
The general ordered Colonel Stevenson, his 
second in command, to move forward from 
Auriingabad. The 8th was the first day 
the weather permitted the general himself to 
march, on the 9th arriving at the fort of 
Ahmednuggur, wdiich was stormed with great 
rapidity and terrible loss to the enemy. Scin- 
diah, writing of this exploit, observed ; — ” The 
English are truly a wonderful people, and 
their general is a wonderful general. They 
came, looked at the pet tab, walked over it, 
slew the garrison, and returned to breakfast : 
who can withstand them?” 

After the surrender of Ahmednuggur, Ge- 
neral Wellesley received such intelligence as 
led him to place a portion of his troops under 
the commaud of Colonel Stevenson on the 2l8t 
of September, directing him to march by a 
separate road on the 22iid, and form a junc- 
tion with the corps under his own command on 
the 23rd, so as to attack the enemy with their 
united forces on the 24rth. On the 22nd of 
September the two corps marched by separate 
routes, for the purpose, as General Wellesley 
alleged in his despatches, of preventing the 
enemy’s escape by one route while the British 
were pursuing the other, and also because the 
whole army could not proceed, in one day, 
through a certain pass wiiich lay in General 
Wellesley’s line of march. These reasons for 
the course adopted are so distinct and convinc- 
ing, that it is surprising that military critics 
should have animadverted upon the general's 
division of his forces. General Wellesley 
hoped that cither corps could keep the enemy 
at bay, if encountered by him, until commu- 
nication were opened with the other. This 
was not, however, so easy as the general sup- 
posed, for. according to Sir Archibald Alison, 
although the two British columns were only 
a few miles apart, they were separated by a 
line of rugged hills preventing mutual access. 

General Wellesley having arrived at Nanl- 
niah, intended to encamp there, and form his 
projected junction with Colonel Stevenson. 
Having, however, learned to his surprise that 
the enemy was encamped in full force near 
the village of Assaye, he determined to attack 
them without waiting for Colonel Steven- 
son, The force of the enemy has been very 
variously estimated. Thorn computes it at six- 
teen regular battalions of infantry (Pohlinau’a 
brigade), amounting to six thousand men ; 
the brigade of Dupont, amounting to twenty - 
five hundred ; four battalions of the Begum 
Shimroo,* amounting to two thousand. The 

* This lady had been a dancing girl, whom Shimroo, 
the Swiss adventurer, who made huuielf infamoni by the 
massacre at Patna, had married. 
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irregular infantry of Scindiah and the Rajah 
of Berar’s infantry probably amounted to as 
many more. The cavalry, Thorn alleges to 
have amounted to thirty thousand. There 
were one hundred pieces of cannon, nume- 
rously attended by artillerymen disciplined 
on the French system. 

The force at General Wellesley's command 
is estimated by Thorn as twelve hundred ca- 
valry, European and native, two thousand 
sepoy infantry, and thirteen hundred Euro- 
pean infantry and artillery, constituting a 
force of four thousand five hundred. The 
Rajah of Mysore’s and the Peishwa’s cavalry 
were with this force, and amounted to three 
thousand men. The total force of the enemy 
could hardly have been loss than fifty-five 
thousand men and one hundred cannon ; 
that of the British, the Peishwa, and the Rajah, 
seven thousand five hundred.' General 
Wellesley left a large detachment of native 
cavalry with his baggage and tents at Naul- 
niah, and advanced against the enemy. 

As the battle that ensued was one of the 
most sanguinary ever fought in India, and 
General Wellesley ran the risk of a terrible 
defeat, his generalship has been much criti- 
cised, many military critics alleging that the 
attack should never have been made. The 
reasons which influenced General Wellesley 
were, however, conclusive. It M’as of the 
utmost consequence that the enemy should 
not escape, and have an opportunity of initi- 
ating a mode of warfare which would have 
proved most harassing to the English. If 
General Wellesley had waited for Colonel 
Stevenson, ho would have been attacked be- 
fore that officer could h(ive arrived to his 
support, and where the enemy’s largo cavalry 
force could have acted with advantage. 
In the position occupied by the Mahratta 
forces, their cavalry could not with much 
advantage be brought into action, and even 
the force of their artillery would be limited. 
The moral prestige of the English would be 
sustained by a bold attack, inaction would 
have lessened this power on the minds of the 
sepoys ; they were more likely to act offen- 
sively with spirit, than defensively with cool- 
ness and fortitude. The general knew his 
men, and knew his enemy, although he after- 
wards admitted that he had undervalued their 
discipline. Lieutenant-general Welsh, in his 
military reminiscences,'*^ affirms that the Mah- 
rattas hod intended to attack the two divisions 
in detail, and that when they saw only one 
of the corps advancing to assail their position 
they thought the English mad. 

General Wellesley perceived the enemy 

♦ Military Reminiscences of Thirty Years, by Mnjor- 
gcneral Wel&, vol.i. p. 174. 


posted near the junction of two rivers, so 
that if ho could place himself between them 
and that junction, part of their artillery and 
the whole of their cavalry would be ineffec- 
tual. “ They were drawn up in a peninsula, 
formed by the rivers Kaitua and Jooee, in a 
line facing the Kaitna, and about half a mile 
distant from it ; the cavalry on the right in 
the neighbourhood of Bokerdun, reaching to 
their line of infantry, which, with the guns, 
was posted near the fortified village of Assaye. 
Their cavalry were on the right, and the in- 
fantry and guns were on the left. The vil- 
lage of Assaye was in rear of the enemy's 
left, and the distance between the rivers was 
about a mile and a-quarter. The enemy, ex- 
pecting their left flank to be turned, formed 
their right wing of infantry, with its right 
resting on the Kaitna, and the left on the vil- 
lage of Assaye ; their left wing being formed 
to the rear, at a right angle with the left of 
the front line, en 2>otence, and with their rear 
to the Jooee, the left flank resting on Assaye ; 
there being nine battalions in the front, and 
seven in the second line. About a mile and 
a-half in front of the enemy’s new line was 
the junction of the two rivers, so that when 
General Wellesley formed his army in front 
of the enemy’s front line, the battle field was 
in the form of a triangle, the enemy forming 
the base of it. General Wellesley occupied 
the centre of the space, by which means his 
flanks and rear were covered, the junction of 
the rivers being in rear of his centre. The 
enemy had more than half their guns in the 
front line, the rest in the other line {en po- 
fence). The general drew up his infantry in 
two lines, and the cavalry in his rear.”* 

General Wellesley had left by far the greater 
part of his cavalry to guard his camp, and ob- 
serve the masses of the enemy’s horse. Gene- 
ral Wellesley opened a cannonade, which, al- 
though well directed, was not successful ; he 
had only seventeen cannons opposed to the 
whole front line of the enemy’s artillery. His 
gunners fell fast, and the enemy’s fire was not 
in the least slackened. He ordered his in- 
fantry to advance and carry the enemy’s can- 
non wuth the bayonet. This was performed 
in a manner the most gallant. Under sliowers 
of shell and grape they advanced and bay- 
oneted the gunners, many of whom remained 
at their posts to the last. 

The British infantry re-forming, charged 
the second line of guns, which were supported 
by dense massedNof infantry, with their nu- 
merous cavalry in the rear. The Mahratta 
line was well formed, their rear turned to- 

* BritisJfMilitaryRjrploits, By Major 'William Hough, 
Deputy-Advocate Geueral, Bengol army. Allen and Co., 
Leadenhall-ttreet. 
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wards the river Jooce. As the British ad- 
vanced, the Mahratta cavalry continued to 
cross the rivers on either flank, and get in 
their roar, sabreing the English gunners. 
Many of the artillerymen of the first or van- 
quished line of the enemy had pretended to 
be slain, a common artifice in oriental warfare, 
and finding their cavalry advancing against 
the rear of the British infantry, they started 
up, reloaded their guns and fired upon the 
advancing English. Some of the English 
cannon were also turned upon the English 
infantry. It will be naturally asked where at 
such a moment, was General Wellesley’s 
cavalry. Colonel (afterwards General) Welsh | 
says that **they had just then charged a large 
body of the enemy in front, who had, with the 
assistance of a very heavy and destructive fire 
from their guns, not only galled, but nearly 
annihilated the gallant 74th, and pickets on 
our extreme right. This last line, although 
it stood well, was at length broken, and the 
guns captured; while our cavalry pursuing 
the fugitives, fell in with an immense column, 
who, though retreating, opposed them, and 
killed Colonel Maxwell, the brigadier; nor 
were they completely routed without a severe 
struggle, and heavy loss on our side. The 
second line being put hors dc combat, the 
general, who was everywhere, placed himself 
at the head of the 78th regiment, faced about 
and charged the enemy, who were in pos- 
session of the first lino of guns, and routed 
them with great slaughter. Here ended the 
conflict; those who had captured our guns 
making off as soon ns they saw their danger, 
although about half-past five a body of ten 
thousand cavalry came in sight, and made 
some demonstrations, but dared not charge-; 
and at eight o’clock in the evening they en- 
tirely disapi^eared.” 

The death of Colonel Maxwell had nearly 
occasioned the loss of the battle. He gal- 
lantly led on the charge, but received a 
musket ball which inflicted a fatal wound; he 
suddenly threw up his arms, and his horse 
halted ; his men, supposing it to bo a signal 
for retreat, turned right shoulder forward, and 
galloped along the whole of the enemy’s lino, 
receiving his fire. When the mistake was 
discovered the men were re-formed, and were 
so anxious to redeem their honour that they 
made one of the most desperate cavalry 
charges ever performed by the British even 
to the present day, contributing most effec- 
tively to retrieve the fortifhes of this well- 
contested battle. 

General Wellesley, in a letter to Major 
Malcolm, describing the conduct of both armies 
thus wrote : — “ Their infantry is the best I 
have ever seen in India, excepting our own, 


and they and their equipments far surpass 
Tippoo’s. I assure you that their fire was 
so heavy, that I much doubted at one time, 
whether I should be able to prevail upon our 
troops to advance; and all agree that the 
battle was the fiercest that has ever been seen 
in India. Our troops behaved admirably; 
the sepoys astonished me. These ciroiim- 
stances and the vast loss which I sustained, 
make it clear that we ought not to attack 
them again, unless we have something nearer 
in equality of numbers. The enemy’s can- 
nonade was terrible,* but the result shows 
what a small number of British troops can 
do. The best of it is, that if it had not been 
for a mistake of the pickets, by which the 
74th were led into a scrape, we should have 
gained the victory with half the loss ; and I 
should not have introduced the cavalry into 
the action at all, till all the infantry had been 
broken ; and the cavalry would not have been 
exposed to the cannonade, but would have 
been fresh for a pursuit. In this manner 
also we should have destroyed many more 
of the enemy than wo did.” 

The loss of both armies was heavy, but the 
British suffered proportionately more than 
the vanquished, owing to the great dispro- 
portion of numbers. General Wellesley in 
his despatches computed the Mahratta loss 
as 1200 men killed on the field of battle, and 
four times that number wounded. Ho com- 
puted his own loss, in officers and men, to bo 
1)20 killed, 1580 wounded. The fruits of the 
victory were many. The enemy’s guns were 
captured — more than one hundred in the field, 
and twenty pieces more in the pursuit. 
Much baggage and stores were seized by the 
auxiliary cavalry. The best disciplined of 
Scindiah’s infantry, who offered the bravest 
resistance, were left hors de combat upon the 
field. The moral .influence of the British 
general and his troops w^as much enhanced. 
Colonel Stevenson was enabled to conquer 
Berhampore and Asseergur on the 16th and 
21st of October, while General Wellesley, 
with his small force now somewhat augmented 
by the troops of the Peishwa and British 
sepoys, was free to act with effect in other 
directions. Scindiah sought a truce, and sent 
vakeels into the camp of the general. But 
he wau not sincere in his negotiations, merely 
seeking to gain time. The general finding 
this to be the case, and indignant that the 
truce was violated, proceeded to attack the 
Mahratta army under the Rajah of Berar and 
Ragogere Boorslah, on the plains of Argaum. 

Having formed a junction with Colonel 
Stevenson’s corps, the general came in sight 
of the enemy on the 28th of November, 
* Despatches. 
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strongly posted near the village of Argaum. 
Their line extended live miles. The village 
of Argnnm, with numerous gardens and en- 
closures, lay in the rear; in their front a 
plain intersected by watercourses. The task 
before the English was not so formidable as 
at Assaye, the enemy not possessing half the 
number of guns, nor were their artillerymen 
so well disciplined. The English force was 
more numerous, and native and Euro- 
pean were veterans. This, however, did not 
much improve the quality of the native forces, 
who behaved shamefully, and so endangered 
the result of the battle to the English, that 
but for the courage and presence of mind of 
General Wellesley, the British would un- 
doubtedly have suffered a defeat. Ifo account 
of the battle of Argaum ever published pos- 
sesses the united advantages of brevity, accu- 
racy, and authority, in the same degree as 
those accounts given by the conqueror him- 
self, in his despatches and letters. In his 
despatch ho thus wrote : — ** I formed the 
army in two lines ; the infantry in the first, 
the cavalry in the second and supporting the 
right, and the Mogul and Mysore cavalry 
the left, nearly parallel to that of the enemy ; 
with the right rather advanced in order to 
press upon the enemy’s left.” After alluding 
to the confusion caused by the unsteadinesa of 
the native troops, the general stated that 
w^hen his lino was formed, “ the whole ad- 
vanced in the greatest order; the 74th and 
78th regiments were attacked by a large 
body, (supposed to be Persians,) and all these 
w'ere destroyed. Scindinh*s cavalry charged 
the first battalion 6th regiment, which was on 
the left of our line, and were repulsed ; and 
their whole lino retired in disorder before our 
troops, leaving in our bands thirty-eight 
piecesof cannon and all their ammunition. The 
British cavalry then pursued them for several 
miles, destroyed great nunihers, and took 
many elephants and camels, and much bag- 
gage. The Mogul and Mysore cavalry also 
pursued the fugitives, and did them great 
mischief. Unfortunately sufficient daylight 
did not remain to do all that 1 could have 
wished ; but the cavalry continued their pur- 
suit by moonlight, and all the troops were 
under arms till a late hour in the night.” 

In a letter to Major Shaw, military secre- 
tary to the governor-general,* General Wel- 
lesley wrote — “If we had had daylight an 
hour more not a man would have escaped. 
We should have had that time if my native 
infantry had not been panic-struck and got 
into' confusion when the cannonade com- 
menced. What do you tliink-^of nearly three 
entile battalions, who behaved so admirably 

* Despatches, vol. i. p. 688. 8nd December, 1808. 
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in the battle of Assaye, being broke, and run- 
ning off when the cannonade commenced at 
Argaum, which was not to bo compared to 
that at Assaye ? Luckily, I happened to be 
at no groat distance from them, and I was 
able to rally them and re-establish the battle, 
if I bad not been there I am convinced we 
should have lost the day. But as it was, so 
much time elapsed before I could form them 
again, that we had not daylight enough for 
everything that we should certainly have 
performed. The troops were under arms, 
and I was on horseback, from six iu the 
morning until twelve at night.” 

The allusion of General Wellesley to the 
conduct of the sepoys at Assaye being better 
than at Argaum requires some qualification. 
In the advance upon the second line of the 
enemy at the former battle, two sepoy regiments 
in succession gave way, and it was only when 
the Highlanders, who had previously suffered 
much in storming the first line, advanced 
against the second that it was carried. The 
loss sustained by the enemy in the battle of' 
Argaum was very great, hut could not he 
ascertained with any approach to accuracy by 
the English. That of the latter was severe, 
considering how soon the action was over : 
346 officers and men were put hors de combat. 
The British cavalry suffered little, but forty- 
five horses were either disabled or slain in 
the pursuit. This was the third action which 
General Wellesley had fought, and his repu- 
tation had been raised by each to a very high 
degree, although ho had been severely criti- 
cised by military connoisseurs for his general- 
ship. His first action against Dhoondia 
was simply a charge of cavalry, which the 
critics avowed should not have been made on 
the occasion, according to the rules of war. 
The success of the general was regarded as a 
piece of good fortune. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to perceive, where no professional 
prejudice warps the opinion, that the means 
adopted were just such as were calculated to 
accomplish the end immediately in view. 
The battle of Assaye, it was admitted, was 
conducted in every respect properly, and was 
a great victory, but it was alleged that the 
attack should never have been made. Had it 
not been made, it is plain, that no similarly 
favourable opportunity could have been found 
to strike a severe blow upon so numerous an 
enemy, while to evade a battle, must have 
issued in a retreat before a cavalry four times 
more numerous than the general's whole army. 
The battle of Argaum was described as fought 
against military rule, and only won by the 
activity, self-reliance, and presence of mind of 
the general. No doubt he had a sufficient 
consciousness of his possession of those great 
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qualities to take his own gifts into account as 
elements of success. If he turned aside from 
the maxims of military science, it was with a 
happy audacity like that which Napoleon 
had been for some years displaying in Europe 
and Egypt. The opinion of that great man 
concerning the conduct of General Wellesley 
in India, and especially in the battle of 
Assay e, given many years after, showed a 
high appreciation of the genius of the English 
general, although the critique of his great 
rival was tinctured by those personal, national, 
and political prejudices to which Napoleon 
the First so often allowed his mind to be sub- 
jected. The terror which the name of Gene- 
ral Wellesley inspired in the southern Mah- 
ratta country was great, and wherever he 
turned, the enemy fied or made a compara- 
tively feeble resistance. The fort of Oawil- 
ghur was taken from the Rajah of Berar,* on 
lith of December, which was followed by the 
peace with him in three days, under the treaty 
of Deogaiim.f 

On the 30th peace was signed with Scin- 
diah, by the treaty of Siirgeo Augengaum. 
Scindiah was probably influenced in signing 
a treaty, as was also the Berar Rajah, by the 
fear and defection of minor chiefs. Ambajee 
forsook the standard of Scindiali early in 
December, and formed a separate treaty with 
the English on tlie IGth, Ambajee was, 
however, treacherous to the English as to 
Scindiah, for he refused to deliver up tlie fort 
of Gwalior, so famous in India, and which, 
according to the treaty, Imd been ceded to the 
British. It was not surrendered until the 
5th of February, 1804, after a breaching 
battery bad opened upon it. In the treaty of 
the sOth of December, 1803, Scindiah made 
his possession of this fortress a nne qnd non. 
In a letter to Major Malcolm, written May, 
1804, General Wellesley declared — “I am 
convinced that 1 should not have made the 
peace if I had insisted upon Gwalior.” The 
Marquis W^elleslcy differed from his brother 
on this question* hut events proved that Ge- 
neral Wellesley had a more intimate know- 
ledge of the subject, and of the policy to ho 
pursued, as might ho expected from his op- 
portunities as commander of the army by which 
the disputed treaties had been conquered. 
It was not until the 25th of December, 1805, 
when the Marquis Wellesley had returned 
home, after the death of the Marquis of Corn- 
wallis, his successor, and when Sir George 
Barlow was governor-general, pro tempore, 
that an end was put to the quibbles and 
questions connected with the fort of Gwalior. 

While General Wellesley was oondiicting 
* Denpatches, vol. ii. p. 583. 
t Ibid., vol. ii. p. 688. 


the war in one direction. General Lake was 
operating with a separate army in another, 
and after both armies liad conducted successful 
campaigns, their respective commanders were 
kept in continued vigilance and action, from 
the wayward and uncertain conduct of Holkar 
and other chiefs, who regarded conventions 
and agreements simply as means of deceit or 
delay. 

In February, 1804, Holkar, undismayed by 
the sncccBBcs of the British, demanded from 
General Wellesley cessions in the Deccan. 
Ho immediately sent an agent to Scindiab, 
in order to induce that chief to violate his 
treaties and join him in an attack upon the 
British possessions. General Wellesley di- 
rected Colonel Murray, then commanding in 
Gujerat, to enter Malwa, and penetrating to 
Indore, attack Holkar in the capital of his 
dominions, while another of Colonel Murray’s 
detachments was to proceed to the Deccan, 
and act again.st Holkar there. Lake took 
measures on the opposite side of the Mahratta 
dominions, to render more easy of accom- 
plishment the plan of operations from Gujerat 
laid down by General Wellesley. Through- 
out these proceedings, the General displayed 
a sagacious foresight, and an intuitive per- 
ception of the conditions of Indian warfare, 
which must strike all persons acquainted with 
the character of the nations of peninsula India 
as indicating the great military genius, and 
general intellectual capacity of the British 
general. His instructions to Colonel Steven- 
son, wliich were implicitly followed out by 
that ofllccr, and ensured the sncccss of his un- 
dertakings, prove the ability of General Wel- 
lesley to make successful war in India, wliile 
they show how little he regarded the received 
rules of ^var, wdiero it was politic to depart 
from them ; — “ Supposing that you determine 
to have a brush with them, I recommend 
whnt follows to your consideration. Do not 
attack their position, because they always take 
up BudSks are confoundedly strong and diffi- 
cult of access, for which the banks of the 
numerous rivers and nullahs afford them every 
facility. Do not remain in your own posi- 
tion, however strong it may be, or however 
well you may have intrenched it ; hut when 
you shall hear that they are on their march 
to attack you, secure your baggage, and move 
out of your camp. You will find them in 
the common disorder of march ; they will not 
have time to form, which, being but half dis- 
ciplined troops, is necessary for them. At 
all events, you will, have the advantage of 
making the attack on ground which they will 
not have chosen for the battle ; a part of 
their troops only will be engaged ; and it is 
possible that you will gain an easy victory. 
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Indeed, according to tliis mode, you might 
choose the field of battle yourself some days 
before, and might meet them upon that very 
ground.” 

It was not reserved for General Wellesley 
to accomplish any very signal feats of arms 
in the Mnhratta war, although the superin- 
tendence of military arrangements over a 
wide field continued to devolve upon him while 
he remained in India. Whethet in the camp, 
the field of battle, the barrack-room, the stores 
of the commissary, his perfect power of mili- 
tary organization, liis capacity alike for gene- 
ralization and detail were observed by all. 
Nor was his genius less conspicuous in civil 
things. At the desk writing letters and de- 
spatches, in viva voce discussion with vakeels 
and ministers, in the durbar of native princes, 
in the chair of government administering the 
affairs of provinces, he displayed as masterly 
parts ns when exercising the functions of 
what was regarded as his peculiar profession. 

When tidings of the battles of Assayo and 
Argaiim reached England, the directors paid 
no particular attention to them, and conferred 
no honours on the chief by whom they were 
won. The government conferred upon him 
the Order of the Bath. In India his deeds 
were highly appreciated, a sword valued at 
£1000 was voted by the British inhabitants 
of Calcutta. The general was not contented 
with the value set upon his achievements by 
cither the crown or the company, although the 
Order of the Bath was in those days highly 
estimated. It will interest readers of the 
present day to peruse the general’s own lan- 
guage expressing his sense of neglect. In a 
letter to Major Shaw, he wrote : — *‘I have 
served the country in important situations 
for many years, and have never received any- 
thing but injury from the court of directors. 


although I am a singular instance of an officer 
who has served under all the governments, 
and in communication with all the residents, 
and many civil authorities ; and there is not 
an instance on record, or in any private cor- 
respondence, of disapprobation of any one of 
my acts, or a single complaint, or even a 
symptom of ill-temper, from any one of the 
political or civil authorities in communication 
with whom I have acted. The king’s minis- 
ters have as little claims upon me as the court 
of directors. I am not very ambitious, and I 
acknowledge that I never have been very 
sanguine in my expectations that military 
services in India would be considered on the 
scale on which are considered similar services 
in other parts of the world. But I might have 
expected to be placed on the staff of India, 
and if it had not been for the lamented death 
of General Frazer, General Smith’s arrival 
would have made me supernumerary.” 

In March, 1805, Sir Arthur Wellesley (as 
his Order of the Bath entitled him) left 
India for England. His health had suffered 
considerably, and his dissatisfaction with the 
ministers and the company contributed still 
more to induce in him a desire to quit India 
for ever. His service there had made im- 
pressions of a lasting kind. He had set an 
example of kindness in his treatment of the 
natives, and checked the arrogance of his 
countrymen wherever it came ^vithin his ob- 
servation. He established the importance of 
promptitude, both in the field and in nego- 
tiations with native states. His letters and 
conduct had impressed upon the general staff 
of the army, and all officers on service, the 
necessity of acquaintance on their part with 
the people and topography of all countries 
made the theatre of war, or which were likely 
at any future period to become so. 


CHAPTER OH. 

MAHRATTA WAR OPERATIONS OP GENERAL LAKE-BATTLES AND SIEGES— 

HNAL SUBJUGATION OF THE MAHRATTAS, AND TREATIES OF PEACE. 

In the last chapter, the operations of General | that General, afterwards Lord Lake, operated 
Wellesley against the Mahrattas were traced against the Mahratta forces from Bengal, 
through the campaigns in which ho van- His first movements were directed against 
quished Scindiah at Assaye, the Rajah of Scindiah, his subsequent campaigns against 
Berar at Argaum, and directed Colonel Mur- Holkar. The campaigns of Lake were more 
ray’s invasion of Malwa and Indore from continuous, and involved a fiercer struggle 
Gujerat, in order to suppress the power of over a greater area, but were not so interest- 
Holkar. It was intimated also in that chapter ing in their character as those of the com- 
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mauder in tlie BO\Uh. While Wellesley was 
gaining Assaye and Argaum, he was winning 
the victories of Delhi and Laswaree. There 
were three armies acting at the same time 
against the various Mahratta tribes. Two 
of these were under the supreme direction of 
General Wellesley, one of which was under 
his immediate command, of which for some 
time Colonel Stevenson commanded a sepa- 
rate corps ; the other army which Wellesley 
directed was that which operated from Guje- 
rat, hut which was too far off for him to guide 
its details. 

It will assist the memory of the reader to see 
the dates of the chief actions fought by these 
different armies presented in one view: — Ge- 
neral Wellesley, on the 12th August, 1803, took 
Ahmednuggur. On the 29th August General 
Lake defeated Perron's troops at Coel; on 
the same day, Baroch in Gujerat was taken 
by storm. Lake took the fort of Allyghur on 
the 4th September, on the 11th gained the 
battle of Delhi. On the 23rd September, 
W^ellesley gained the battle of Assaye. On 
the 18th October, Lake took possession of the 
fortress of Agra. On the Ist November he 
gained the battle of Laswaree. On the 28th 
November, Wellesley gained the battle of 
Argaum. In October, Colonel Stevenson 
had taken Berhampore and Assoergur ; and 
Colonel Woodington had reduced Champa- 
neer and Powanghur. Colonel Harcourt 
had been successful in Cuttack ; and Colonel 
Powell had attained advantages in Bundel- 
cund. Both Scindiah and the Bcrar Kajah had 
pledged themselves to retain no Frenchmen" 
in their service, or ‘‘the subjects of powers in 
a state of hostility to Great Britain ; nor of 
any of our own, without permission." The 
Marquis Wellesley had by his proclamation 
of August, 1803, brought over most of the 
foreign officers, as well as all our own. In 
the four great battles we had taken above 
three hundred guns, and in the fortresses 
a great many guns, and great quantities of 
military stores. 

To understand clearly the operations of 
General Lake both against Scindiah and 
Holkar, it is necessary to state that while 
both those chiefs were at war with the 
lish, they were also carrying on hostilities 
with one another. On the 25th of October, 
1802, a great battle had taken place between 
them at Poonah, in which Holkar had gained 
a great victory. His army at that time 
consisted of fourteen battalions of infantry, 
numbering each about one thousand men, 
commanded wholly by French officers, and 
as many more commanded by native officers. 
His cavalry numbered twenty-five thousand. 
He had one hundred pieces of cannon. Both 
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in the cavalry and artillery, especially the 
latter, French officers held important com- 
mands. At that date Holkar's object was 
not to attack the English, but to destroy the 
power of his competitors. Had he then di- 
rected his numerous and well-equipped army 
wholly against the British, it w'as the opinion 
of the best English officers that the confede- 
rated Mahrattas would have been too strong 
for 118 .* 

On the 27th of December, 1803, Lake 
moved after Holkar, with instructions if pos- 
sible to engage him and destroy his army. 
In February, 1804, Holkar sought assistance 
from the Bohillas and Sikhs, with the view of 
extending a confederation through North- 
western India against the English. In 
March, 1804, so confident was Holkar of his 
power to cope with all enemies, that he de- 
manded the cession of territory in the Doah 
and in Bundelcund, and asserted the right to 
collect the chout (one -fourth of the landed 
revenue). At the same time, he made over- 
tures to Scindiah for united action against 
the English. While Scindiah’s forces lay at 
Assaye, he sent an army under Ameer Khan 
to assist the rival Mahratta chief. The 
promptitude of General Wellesley in the 
meantime defeated Scindiah, and rendered 
the junction impossible. When at last Hol- 
kar resolved to confront the English, he found 
General Lake, flushed with victory over Scin- 
diah, ready to encounter him. The Mahratta 
chief had outwitted himself ; while the Eng- 
lish were destroying the flower of Scindiah’s 
troops, they were removing all impediments 
that lay in the way of attacking the still more 
formidable Holkar. 

When the war on the Bengal side com- 
menced in June, 1803, about a month after 
the Peishwa was restored at Poonah by 
General Wellesley, the following were the 
arrangements and amount of troops : — One 
thousand three hundred men under Colonel 
Fenwicki^t Midnapore, not far from Calcutta ; 
two thousand men under Major-general Deare, 
stationed at Mirzapore, on the Ganges, as a 
protection to the province and city of Benares. 
Four thousand nine hundred and sixteen was 
assembled under Colonel Harcourt, of Madras 
and Bengal troops for the conquest of Cuttack, 
belonging to the Hajah of Berar. A force 
was assembled on the south bank of Soane 
under Lieutenant-colonel Broughton. Three 
thousand five hundred men, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Powell, were collected near Allahabad, 
for the purpose of invading the province of 
Bundelcund: while the grand army under 

* Briiiih Military BxyloiU in India, MfyhaMitian, 
and by Miyor Vk Hough, Deputy- Ja^e-Advo- 
CBte-Oeueral, Beugel army. 
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General Lake, commandor-in-cliief in India, 
amounted to ten thousand five hundred men; 
these acted under hia excellency’s orders. 
The total British force was about fifty thou- 
sand men. The ]\[nhrattas were estimated* 
at two Imiidrcd and fifty thousand : and forty 
thousand men organized and drilled by 
French officers under M. Perron ; and one 
thousand guns. 

The marquis was desirous of striking a 
blow before the cold season should allow the 
Mahrattas to cross the Nerbuddah into Hin- 
dostan. On the 20th August, 1803, General 
Lake defeated Perron’s troops under the walls 
of Allyghurf — stormed and carried it on the 
4th September, fought the battle of Delhi on 
the 11th September,! when he released the 
Emperor, Shah Alum, who had been impri- 
soned for many years by the Mahrattas. ilis 
eyes had been put out by Ghoolam Khadir. 
General Lake took Agra on the 18th October, 
1803. M. Perron allowed hia second in com- 
mand (M. Pedron) to mako hia military ar- 
rangements, while he himself returned with 
his body-guard to Agra. The capture of 
Allyghur was effected by blowing open the 
gate.§ 

General Wellesley expressed much admira- 
tion of this exploit of General Lake, which, 
ho declared, he had often attempted, without 
being able to accomplisli. Allyghur would 
have proved a most formidable place for an 
escalade. 

On the 7th of September, Lake marched 
11*0111 Allyghur, and encamped near Delhi on 
the 11 th. The enemy consisted of six thou- 
sand cavalry, and thirteen thousand infantry, 
under the command of a French officer, M. 
Louis Bourquieu. Lake's force was only four 
thousaud five liundred men. Boiirquicu de- 
spised the English brigade which had ad- 
vanced against an army. He had intrenched 
himself before Delhi, supposilig that ho would 
have been attacked by a very superior force. 
He resolved at once to attack the English, 
and for this purpose throw out his whole 
cavalry force, which, when they approached 
nearly to musket range, halted, and the in- 
fantry passed them. These were met by the 
English with close and successive volleys, by 
which their ranks were broke, and they fled 
behind their guns. Against these the Eng- 
lish intrepidly advanced, under a terrible Arc 
ftom cannon' and musketry. The British in- 
fantry gave one volley and charged, opening 
their ranks tQ let tne cavalry pass, whose 
charge was splendid. The battle wes short, 

* Tljonii P- 816. ^ t Ibid., p. 91, 

i Ibid., p. 111. 

i A History of BriUsk Military Exploits and Political 
Events in India, By Migor Hough. 


sharp, and decided. The result, — Shah Alum 
was restored to his throne. He had been in 
the hands of the Mahrattas since 177|— since 
he left the alliance and protection of the Eng- 
lish at Allahabad at that time. At the junc- 
ture of the battle of Delhi, he was treated by 
Scindiah just as the Peishwa, the rightful 
sovereign of the Mahrattas, ^vas treated at 
Poonah. He was obliged to issue the orders 
of Scindiah as the decrees of the empire. 

General Lake w^as authorised by the go- 
vernor-general to ‘establish at Delhi a settled 
form of government in the name of the 
Mogul. He then departed for Agra. On 
the 24th of September, Lieut. -colonel Ochter- 
lonoy, deputy-adjutant-goncral of the Bengal 
army, was nominated resident at Delhi, where 
only a battalion of sepoys, and four companies 
of recruits, gathered in the surrounding coun- 
try, was left in garrison. There had been 
many British as well as French officers in the 
service of Scindiah ; the former left liis ranks 
ns soon as proclamation of war was made by 
the governor-general. These officers having 
joined the corps under General Lake, were 
employed as guides, were used to strengthen 
regiments weakly officered, and wore ap- 
pointed to the command of Mowathios, as the 
recruits about Delhi wore termed. It was 
one of those officers, named Lucan, that blew 
up tlie gates of Allyghur, and led the Eng- 
lish safely through tlie iutrioate mazes of the 
place. 

On the 2nd of October General Lake 
reached Muttra, where Colonel Vaiidelour 
joined him with a detachment. That gallant 
officer afterwards earned distinction for him- 
Bolf as a good cavalry officer* An important 
event occurred at this place ; several British 
officers and some Freueii, in command of a 
detachment of troops seat by Scindiah to join 
General Perron, surrendered themselves pri- 
soners of war to Oolonel Vandeleur shortly 
before the arrival of General Lak9. This 
detachment consisted of several regular bat- 
talions of Scindiah’s army, and its surrender 
much weakened his force. 

On the 8th of October, the army arrived 
at Agra, and on the 0th the Rajah of Rhurt- 
pore offered a treaty offensive and defensive. 
This was an immediate advantage to the 
British, for the rajah sent five thousand horse, 
such as they were, to operate with Lake’s 
army before Agra. The garrison acted with 
vigour, arresting all the European oigeers at 
onee, a measure of safety and of danger, for 
some of these officers were in the English 
interest, others were, however, true to the 
Mahrattas, and the loss of their services was 
irreparable to the city. 

Beven battalions of the enemy occupied the 
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glacis and the town, with a well-appointed 
and powerful artillery, directed, in many 
ca^cs, by intelligent French officers who had 
not been placed under arrest. The first opera- 
tion of General Lake, after going through the 
essential preliminaries in laying siege to a 
fortress, was an attack against the posts 
occupied by these battalions, which was suc- 
cessful. The enemy made an obstinate de- 
fence within the town, but Lake seized a 
large mosque, from which a heavy fire was 
kept up against the enemy. In two days 
after this success, the enemy's infantry out- 
side the fort surrendered, numbering two 
thousand five hundred men. This terrible 
reverse did not diminish the exertions of the 
troops within the fortress. It was not until 
the 17th that the breaching batteries opened. 
On the I8th, under the influence of an Eng- 
lish officer within the fortress, the garrison 
surrendered. The Mahratta troops, five 
thousand flvo hundred in number, marched 
out prisoners of war. Twenty tumbrils of 
treasure, containing 22 lacs of rupees, tequi- 
vident to £220, (XK), were obtained in the 
treasury. The ammunition and stores were 
very valuable, as Agra was more n depot of 
arms and a treasury than a strong fortifica- 
tion. M. Perron, the French commander, 
had the falsehood and effrontery to claim the 
money as his personal property — a claim 
which was of course rejected. Colonel Hess- 
ing, the governor, having honestly avowed 
that the treasury contained only the property 
of the state. 

General Lake’s proceedings had been so 
well calculated, and so complete, that Scin- 
diali's plans were soon entirely frustrated. 

Two battalions of Scindiah's army bad 
escaped from Delhi; these formed a junction 
with fifteen battalions, the remainder of the 
corps, the advance of which had surrendered 
to Colonel Vandelenr. Guns and a force of 
cavalry accompanied these battalions, making 
a very fine army, which hung upon the rear 
of the English, but did not attempt the relief 
of Agra. The main object was to watch 
Lake's movements, deceive him, and recap- 
ture Delhi, so as to regain possession of the 
person of the Mogul. The army of Bcindiah 
seized convoys, harassed reinforcements, and 
bombarded Cotumbo. Lake having left Agra, 
was to the north-west of Futtehporo Sikree, 
when the booming of the cannon at Cotumbo 
broke upon his ear. The next day (the 
doth), by a forced march, leaving his heavy 
guns and baggage at Futtehpore, the army 
advanced to Cotumbo, near which it en- 
camped next day. 

General Lake determined on an attempt 
with his cavalry to seize the guns and bag- 


gage of the enemy, while his infantry wad on 
the march. At eleven o'clock on the night 
of the diet, Lake, with the cavalry, began a 
forced march, and after a progress of twenty - 
five miles, came up with the enemy at sunrise 
on the 1st of November. Their force con- 
sisted of seventeen battalions of infantry, of 
much less than the usual strength, not ex- 
ceeding together nine thousand men; a ca- 
valry division of about five thousand men, 
and a powerful artillery of seventy -two guns. 

The Mahrattas bad heard of the approach 
of Lake, had magnified his army, and re- 
treated rapidly from Cotumbo. They were 
making a forced and confused march when 
his advanced guard beheld the struggling 
crowds in their wild Mahratta costume, their 
guns showing darkly in the grey morning. 
The guns were ingeniously chained together, 
a circumstance which baffied Ijake's cavalry, 
who found that they were unable to retain 
their conquests, for, as they retired to reform, 
the artillerymen jumped up from beneath the 
guns and bore them away. Lake checked the 
progress of the enemy until his infantry ar- 
rived at twelve o’clock. Ho formed them in 
two columns of attack. The enemy awaited 
the attack with two lines of infantry, the guns 
drawn up in double lines in front of the first 
rank of the infantry, the rear guns being placed 
in the intervals of the first line. The vil- 
lage of Mokatilpore was between tlio two 
lines of the infantry near the right fiauk. It 
was fortified, and partly rested on a rivulet 
which covered the enemy's right. The Mah- 
ratta cavalry were well posted in the rear of 
their second infantry formation. The posi- 
tion was a fine one, and the appearance of 
the troops stalwart and confident. 

Lake arranged a portion of his cavalry so 
as to watch that of the enemy, the remainder 
to support his attacking columns. What used 
in those days to be called galloper guns” 
were arranged so as to support the advancing 
infantry. Lake himself, with one of the 
columns of attack advanced against the 
enemy's right formation of battle. The co- 
lumn was badly formed, confusion arose in tlic 
ranks, the men came up slowly, and the 
sepoys showed a disposition to leave the 
fighting as much as possible to the Europeans. 
The officership of the British was bad, and 
only by hard fighting, and after terrible 
courage, did they snoceed. The cannonade 
of the enemy was cool, prompt, and rapid 
“ The effect of this fire, which was terrible in 
the extreme, was felt with peculiar severity 
by the 7Gth regiment, which fine body, by 
heading the attack, as usual, became the 
direct object of destruction. Bo great indeed 
was the loss of this corps, and such was the 
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furious firo of the enemy, tlmt the com- 
mander-in-chief deemed it more advisable to 
hasten the attack with that regiment, and 
those of the native infantry, consisting of the 
second regiment, twelfth and sixth companies 
of the second battalion sixteenth, which had 
closed to the front, than to wait till the re- 
mainder of the column should be formed, 
whose advance had been delayed by unavoid- 
able impediment.** 

The guns were captured. The enemy gave 
way on the left, as the success of the British 
on the right became assured. The dauntless 
indifference to danger shown by the Scottish 
soldiery struck the enemy with awe, and 
while the men opposed to them died at their 
posts, those on the left became so intimidated 
as to offer an inferior resistance. The day 
was won by the right attack. The loss of 
General Lake was extremely heavy. Major 
Hough thus details it : — The loss in killed 
and wounded amounted to 824. Of these the 
cavalry lost 268; his majesty’s 7Gth regiment, 
213; the 2nd battalion, 12th, and the com- 
pany’s 16th native infantry,* lost 188; leaving 
the remainder, sixty-five, to be divided among 
all the other corps — and 663 horses killed, 
wounded and missing. The guns captured 
were seventy-one in number.” Lake’s secret 
letter explains the nature of the battle. The 
following extracts are full of interest: — 
** These battalions (Scindialfs) are uncommonly 
well appointed, have a most numerous artillery, 
as well served as they can possibly be, the gun- 
ners standing to their guns until killed by 
the bayonet ; all the sepoys of the enemy be- 
haved exceedingly well, and if they had been 
commanded by French officers, f the event 
would have been, I fear, extremely doubtful. 
I never was in so severe a business in my 
life, or anything like it, and pray to God I 
never may be in such a situation again. 
Their army is better appointed than ours, no 
expense is spared whatever ; they have three 
times the number of men to a gun as we 
have, their bullocks, of which they have many 
more than vre have, are of a very superior 
sort ; all their men’s knapsacks and baggage 
are carried upon camels, by which means they 
can march double the distance. We have 
taken all their bazaar, baggage, and every- 
thing belonging to them ; an amazing number 
were killed — indeed the victory has been de- 
cisive. The action of yesterday has convinced 
me how impossible it is to do anything 
without British troops, and of them there 
ought to be a very great proportion.” ” Had 

* The 16th were remo7ed to the brigade in which his 
inijesty*! 76ih were, oinng to gallint conduct in the 
attack on the town of Agra in October, 1808. 
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we been beaten by these brigades, the conse- 
quences attending such a defeat must have 
been most fatal. These fellows fought like 
devils, or rather like heroes, and had we not 
made a disposition for attack in a style that wo 
should have done against the most formidable 
army wo could have been opposed to, I verily 
believe from the position they had taken we 
must have failed.” 

The general was of opinion that the organi- 
zation of the British army was dangerously 
defective ; that the sepoys would seldom fight 
well, unless mixed with a proportion of Euro- 
peans, which he thought should never be less 
than one to four, but, if possible, in a much 
greater proportion ; and that under any cir- 
cumstances their devotion was not to be relied 
on. He considered that the loyalty of the 
Bengal sepoys was not worthy of confidence, 
and that if they were trusted as the main 
strength of the army, British power in India 
was ” suspended from a thread.” These views 
of the general produced no effect upon the 
policy or opinions of the company. 

In 1804 the operations of Lake and his 
lieutenants against Holkar were unfortunate. 
Lake dispatched Colonel Monson against him 
with the forces of the Rajah of Jeypore; 
while Murray, by the orders of General Wel- 
lesley, as before shown, acted against him from 
Gujerat. Holkar soon lost his possessions in 
Hindostan, north of the Ohambul, and was 
hemmed in between Murray and Monson. 
From these difficulties he extricated himself 
through the faults of his adversaries. Murray 
was tardy, Monson was utterly incompetent, 
and believed the sepoys to be disloyal. His 
rearguard, commanded by Baboojee Scindiah, 
was betrayed by that chief. 

W^hen the rainy season commenced. General 
Lake went into cantonments at Cawnpore, 
too remote to render assistance to Monson. 
General Wellesley was of opinion, that had 
Lake fixed his head-quarters at Agra, Monson 
might have been saved from discomfiture and 
disaster. Lake was not as competent to 
manage the operations from Bengal, as Wel- 
lesley was from the south. Indeed, General 
Wellesley threw much of the blame of Mon- 
son’s ruin upon General Lake. 

Lake marched from Cawnpore, and arrived 
at the general rendezvous at Agra on the 
22nd of September. The strategy of Lake 
was unskilful; Holkar proved more than his 
match. After the bad arrangements of Lake 
had caused a considerable sacrifice of muni- 
tions of war and provisions, Holkar succeeded 
in engaging the general’s attention with his 
cavalry, .while he conveyed his infantry and 
artillery to Delhi, and laid siege to it. The 
Mohammedan population were insurgent. 
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An intense fanaticism against Christians ani- 
mated the whole people, and Colonel Ochter- 
lony had much difficulty in repressing insur- 
rection. He called in the troops dispersed in 
the neighbourhood, strengthened the defences 
of the city, and gave the command of the 
forces to Lieutenant-colonel Burn, the senior 
officer. 

^ From the 8th of October to the 15th, the 
siege was maintained by Holkar, and Ochter- 
lony, with his few irregular soldiers, con- 
ducted a defence not often surpassed in skill 
and valour. Like Colonel, afterwards General 
Williams, at Kars, half a century later, he 
was everywhere, superintending the detail of 
the army, but was not so successful in attach- 
ing to him the people of the city he defended. 
It is doubtful whether the enemy would not 
have succeeded, had not Ochterlony contrived 
to apprise Lake of his circumstances, the ap- 
proach of whose advance guard was the signal 
for the retirement of Ilolkar’s army, which 
consisted of twenty thousand infantry and 
one hundred guns. As he retired, he plun- 
dered the country in every direction. Lake 
pursued the enemy with his cavalry, and 
overtook him while encamped at niglit. The 
general, instead of attacking the camp with his 
troopers, fired grape into it from his horse 
artilfery guns, which allowed Holkar to 
escape. Lake still maintained a hot cavalry 
pursuit. Holkar, who was with his cavalry, 
would hardly have been so ready to fly, had 
he not heard of a signal defeat inflicted upon 
his infantry and artillery at Deeg. To that 
place. Major-general bYaser had pursued 
them. A battle was fought, during which 
General Fraser lost his leg, and the command 
devolved upon Colonel Monson, who nobly 
redeemed his former ill fortune by good con- 
duct and bravery; nearly two thousand of 
the enemy perished in this battle. The En- 
glish lost three hundred and fifty, killed 
and wounded. Eighty-seven guns were 
captured, and the enemy were obliged to 
abandon the open country and take shelter 
in the fort of Deeg. This place belonged 
to the Rajah of Bhurtpore, with whom, in 
1803, Lord Lake had made a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive. He, like most of the 
native princes, proved to bo a traitor. Lord 
Lake resolved to punish him as well as inflict 
further defeat upon the enemy he sheltered. 
The fort and citadel were taken by storm 
after an obstinate defence. 

On the 25th of December, the English wore 
in possession of all the guns of the remaining 
artillery of Holkar’s army, of the stores of the 
fort, and of that army. Two lacs of rupees 
were found in the treasury. In conquering 
the intrenched camp, fort, and citadel, Lake’s 


army lost only forty-three men killed, and 
184 men wounded. 

The general left a garrison in Deeg, and 
marched with his army on the 28th. On the 
last day of the year he was joined by Major- 
general Dowdeswell, with his majesty's 75th 
regiment and a supply of stores. The army 
halted until New Year's Day, and marching 
in the evening, reached Bhurtpore on the 2nd 
of January, 1805. This fortress was situated 
thirty miles W. N. W. of Agra. Having 
battered a breach. Lake attempted to storm 
on the 9th, and was beaten off with a loss 
of 456 men killed and wounded. He 
erected fresh batteries, as the enemy suc- 
ceeded in stockading the breach. JMajor- 
general Smith, arriving with three battalions 
of sepoys and one hundred convalescent 
Europeans, and Ishmacl Bey, a partisan of 
Holkar, having come over with a regiment of 
cavalry, a second storm was resolved upon, 
which took place on the 21st, when a breach 
was pronounced practicable, from intelligence 
gained by the following stratagem : — “ To learn 
the breadth and depth of the ditch a havildar 
and two troopers of the 3rd native cavalry 
volunteered their services. Dressed like the 
natives of the country, and pursued by men 
as if deserters, they got to the ditch by the 
stratagem of pretending to bo enemies of the 
English and wishing to enter the fort, by 
which plan they passed along the ditch to a 
gateway and saw the breach, then galloped 
back to the army. They were rewarded and 
promoted.” • 

This storm also failed, with terrible loss. 
Eighteen officers were killed and wounded, 
and more than flve hundred men. The re- 
mainder of the month the army lay before 
the fortress, ^vatched by the cavalry of Hol- 
kar strongly reinforced, various affairs of 
outpost occurred, and Holkar's troopers made 
attempts more skilful than gallant to intercept 
or interrupt convoys from Agra, compelling 
Lake to keep a considerable portion of his 
army marching backwards and forwards, to 
ensure the safety of his stores and escorts. 

The chiefs with Holkar quarrelled; some 
withdrew to Rohilcund, some to Rajpootana. 
General Smith was sent in chase of some of 
these parties, without much plan either on 
his own part or that of Lord Lake, and with 
little result beyond the loss of some officers 
and men in cavalry skirmishes, and the re- 
turn of the troops wearied with incessant 
marching. On the lOih of February Major- 
general Jones arrived with a division of the 
Bombay army, consisting of two battalions of 
king's troops, four of sepoys, and about six 
hundred native cavalry. 

* Thom. 
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Lord Lake had now a larg^Q army and 
n great many generals, and if Bhurtpore 
was not iniprognablo he must take it. He 
a third time, however, failed, with a loss of 
894 men killed and wounded. The conduct 
of the soldiers was excellent. The sepoys 
fought with a quiet submission to the word 
of command, the Europeans with devoted 
courage. Neither Lake nor his generals 
sliowcd much skill, and the task itself was 
most difficult. Gannon continued to play 
upon the place until the 22nd of February, 
when a fourth storm took place. The Hon. 
Brigadier Mouson, who had shown such in- 
capacity when co-operating with Colonel 
JMurray in a previous campaign, commanded 
the Btormers, \Vho were in number more than 
tlu'ce thousand. The brigadier fought with 
desperation, and kept his men fighting when 
no result could happen but their destruction ; 
tliey wore beaten, with a loss of nine hundred 
and eighty-Sovcn men killed and wounded. 
Few assaults in Indian sieges, and few de- 
fences, were more terrible than this, as the 
following description shows ; — “ The bastion 
to he attacked was extremely steep, and there 
was no possibility of getting up to tlic sum- 
mit. Several soldiers drove their bayonets 
into the w^all, one over another, and endea- 
voured by these steps to reach the top, but 
were knocked dowm by logs of wood, and 
various missiles, from above. The enemy 
from the next bastion kept up a destructive 
fire. Several efforts Wete made against the 
curtain. The enemy’s grape told with fatal 
effect. The people on the walls throw down 
upon tiio heads of the troops ponderous pieces 
of timber, and flaming packs of cotton, pre- 
viously dipped in oil, followed by pots filled 
with gunpowder and other combustibles, the j 
explosion of which had a terrible effect. The i 
struggle was carried on witluthe most deter- ! 
mined resolution on both sitles. Brigadier , 
Monson strained himself to the utmost in 
maintaining the unctpial struggle ; hut after 
two hours’ arduous exertion, he was reluc- 
tantly compelled to relinquish the attempt, 
and return to the trenches.”* 

Lake might well he dispirited after so 
many failures. He had consumed an immense 
amount of stores and ammunition ; his guns 
were worn out; the cost of his army had 
been very great. He still persevered, order- 
ing supplies from Agra and Allyghur. At 
this juncture the rnjah’a treasury became ex- 
hausted. Lake had been recently exalted to 
the peerage^ and the rajah made that cir- 
cumstance the occasion of friendly overtures. 
He sent a vakeel to Lord Lake» congratulating 
him on his being ennobled, and expressing a 
* Major Hongh. 
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desire for peace. On the 10th of April, 1805, 
the treaty was signed. The chief clauses of 
it were, that the rajah would pay twenty lacs 
of rupees (£200,000), never employ any 
Europeans in his service, and the fortress of 
Deeg was to he retained until there was no 
longer a possibility of renewed treachery on 
his part, or the English wegp satisfied of his 
amity. 

Lord Lake was much chagrined at the 
failure before Biiurtpore, and attributed it 
mainly to his deficient material, the fewness 
of his officers of engineers and artillery, and 
men who understood sapping and mining. 
The British officers displayed dauntless bra- 
very, and but little military ability. The 
first act of Lord Lake after the signature of 
the treaty was to make a cavalry attack upon 
the Camp of Holkar, who hovered about seek- 
ing for a favourable moment by some hold 
nianoeuvro to raise the siege. Lake routed 
him, killing many of his men, and capturing 
many of his horses. The indomitable llolkar, 
however, soon found new recruits and now 
resources, and went about, like a Tartar chief, 
plundering all around. Lake then disposed 
of that portion of his army, which ho desired 
to keej) the field, along the western hank of 
tho Jumna, well placed for co-operation as 
new events might demand. 

Holkar retired into Joudpore and Rnjpoo- 
tana. Lake, with five regiments of cavalry, 
four of infantry, and a strong body of horse 
artillery, followed and sought battle. The 
Mahratta requested the assistance of the Pun- 
janbee chiefs. The Sikhs, in a grand national 
council, agreed to withhold all aid from the 
fugitive. This decided the fate of Holkar, 
who, as well as Scindiah, agreed to a treaty 
of peace. The treaty with tho latter included 
various minor chiefs, such as the Rajahs of 
Joudpore and Kotah, the Ranee of Odeypore, 
(fee. The treaty was ratified on Christmas - 
day, 1805. Peace, however, was not altoge- 
ther restored. Mcer Khan, tho best general 
of Holkar, and claiming to be an indepen- 
dent chief, felt aggrieved that he was not 
named in tho treaty. His remonstrance hav- 
ing been treated carelessly, he sarcastically 
observed, “a fly may torment an elephant,” 
and retired to his house. Soon afterwards ho 
appeared in arms in llajpootaiia, and caused 
immeasurable trouble. He managed his de- 
sultory warfare so well, that he acquired an 
independent position, and was afterwards re- 
cognised as a ndbob by tho English. Holkar 
became mad a few years after, and Meer Khan 
became the vicegerent of Holknr's dominions, 
in the name of that chiefs wife. It was not 
until the 9th of January, 1806, that tho Bri- 
tish army retraced their steps. 
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Thus cndci) tlie great Maliratta war. Some 
of tlie bitterest enemies of the English made 
good terms for themselves ; it was the interest 
of the Jiritish to conciliate them. Some of 
the most faithful friends of the company, who 
were weak, were thrown aside and exposed 
to the vengeance of the Mahrattas. The 
Rajah of Jeypore was one of these, and it is 
to the discredit of Lord Cornwallis, in his se- 
cond government, and of Governor^general 


Barlow, that this injustice was perpetrated 
with their sanction, in spite of the indignant 
protests of Lord Lake, who, under the autho- 
rity of a previous governor-general. Lord 
Wellesley, had formed a treaty offensive and 
defensive with the rajah. The bitter taunt 
of Hyder Ali was thus again justified — that 
no confidence could be placed in the English, 
as a treaty made by one governor- general 
was revoked by another, or by the company. 


CHAPTER CHI. 

UESIGNATION OV THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY— MARQUIS CORNWALLIS SUCCEEDS HIM— 
POLICY AND DEATH OP IIIS LORDSHIP— APPOINTMENT AND REVOKATION OF SIR 
G. BARLOW— NOMINATION OF LORD MINTO-AFFMllS OF MADRAS— MUTINY AND 
MASSACRE AT VELLORE— ARRIVAL OF LOUD MINTO— IIIS POLICY. 


During the campaigns with tlic Mahrattas, 
and for some time subsequently^ there were 
various changes in the presidential and chief 
govcriuncnts, which affected the general policy 
of the English in India. Lord William Ben- 
ti nek’s arrival in hlaclras was beneficial to 
that presidency. The Marquis of Wellesley 
was apprised by Lord Cnstlereagh, iu 1803, of 
the ^Yar with Prance, and was urged to make 
the expenses of India bo paid by the revenues 
of India, which the noble governor’s warlike 
policy rendered impossible. When the ge- 
neral government iu Calcutta heard that 
Prance had taken possession of Holland, it 
increased the military ardour of his excellency. 
His brother’s successes in the Deccan tended 
to the same result ; and he became more and 
more committed to a policy, much too warlike 
for the views of the board of control, and the 
court of directors. In 1805, when intelligonco 
reached Lord Wellesley that England de- 
clared Avar against Spain, and that his go- 
vernment relied on his prudence and vigour 
to protect the Eastern dependencies of Eng- 
land from any casualties in the result, his 
lordship’s military ardour found renewed 
scope. 

On the 30th July, 1805, Lord Oornwallis 
arrived at Calcutta, to assume a second time 
the united office of governor-general and 
commander-in-chief. Lord Lake, much to 
hie mortification, was nominated to the com- 
mand of the forces in the Bengal presidency. 
Lord Wellesley shortly after returned to En^ 
gland. The Marquis OornAA'nllU had re- 
ceived instructions from the court of direotors 
and the hoard of control, to carry out the 
policy which \A^hen before in India he had 
initiated, of holding no connection, and carry- 
ing on no hostilities, with the Mahrattas. 


Ho scarcely waited for the Marquis Wel- 
lesley to quit Calcutta before ho began to 
reverse all that that nobleman had done, or 
authorised his generals to perform, in con- 
nection with the late war. Treaties and 
arrangements woro revoked, and alliances 
dissolved, so that his lordship, by his disregard 
of the actual state of things, sowed broadcast 
the seeds of future troubles all over India. 
Some of those Avero nipped in the bud, others 
grew and ripened. Blood and treasure had 
to flow again freely before this error and pre- 
cipitancy of his lordshi]) could bo retrieved. 
The Marquis Wellesley might ]iossil)Iy have 
avoided both tlio Mysore and IMahratta wars, 
so, at all events, Mr. Secretary Webbotlionglit, 
Avliose opinion Avas as gootl as any iu India ; 
but these wars having been brought to an 
issue, and treaties framed resulting i'roin such 
issue, it Avas perilous policy to act as if nothing 
had occurred, and to treat matters as if the 
status quo ante helium had been suddenly 
restored by the hand of Providence. 

While the stern and indignant remon- 
strances of Lord Ijake and other officers wore 
before him, tlie marquis sickened and died. 
He died at Ghazeporo, on the 5th of October, 
1805.* Sir G. H. Barlow succeeded as go- 
vernor-general. lie adopted “the policy of 
his prcdeocssor," abandoning all connection 
with the petty states, and generally, with the 
territories to llie westward of the Juniiia." 

On the death of Lord CornAvallis, Lord 
Lake, as the senior officer in India, assumed 
the command in chief, Avhen he Avas ahoqt 
to retire from the country, indignant at his 
previous supercession. 

Barlow AA^as not long permitted to wear his 
neAv honours. The court and cabinet were jea- 
* Mill, vol. vi. p 658. 
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louB of the company's influence, and revoked. 
Sir George's appointment, giving the high 
post to Lord Minto. The latter candidate 
had power and influence in parliament ; Sir 
George had only his talent and long services. 
Tiiese qualifications availed little in com- 
])arl8on with parliamentary and court influence. 

While these changes were passing in Cal- 
cutta, Lord William Bentinck was winning 
fame for himself by the administration of the 
affairs of Madras. He completely altered the 
fiscal management of Tanjorc, where pecu- 
lation prevailed among the natives to an ex- 
traordinary degree. The conditions of Malabar 
and Canara, the conclusion of a subsidiary 
treaty with Travancore, suppression of insur- 
rectionary movements among the polygars, 
introduction of new judicial and revenue 
systems engaged the attention of his lordship, 
and repeatedly drew from the directors the 
expression of their approbation. I 

On the 17th of October, 1801, Sir John 
Cradock succeeded General Stuart as com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in Madras. 
General Wellesley retired from Madras when 
his brother resigned the government of India. 

In consequence of the war in Europe, Lord 
W. Bentinck retained Pondicherry. His at- 
tempts to introduce there good revenue and 
judicial systems, to govern the settlement 
fairly, were countervailed as much as possible 
by the French residents, who were nearly all 
spies of the French government. Among 
the many events in which Lord W. Bentinck 
had a deep interest, there was none that so 
much affected his own interests and reputation 
as the mutiny at Vellore, which broke out in 
the month of July, 1806. 

Sir John Cradock, when commander-in-chief, 
found no code of military regulations for the 
army of Madras ; and in March, 1806, he pro- 
posed to Lord W. Bentinck tlie formation of 
one. His lordship recommended the council 
to adopt such as had already appeared ** in 
orders;*’ other regulations approved by the 
general, he commended to the consideration 
of council. 

The tenth paragraph of the code thus formed 
ran as follows : — ** The sepoys are required 
to appear on parade with their chins clean 
shaved, and the hair on the upper lip cut 
after the same pattern, and never to wear 
the distinguishing mark of caste, or their ear- 
rings when in uniform. A turban of a new 
pattern is also ordered for the sepoys.” This 
last clause was added in the new regulations. 
This tenth paragraph '' of the new military 
code, having been inserted among the old 
orders, did not come under tlie consideration 
of the governor and council. The sepoys did 
not appear to take any particular notice of 


this order. The first symptoms of dissatis- 
faction arose in the 2nd battalion of the 4th 
regiment of native infantry, which composed 
part of the native garrison of Vellore. On 
the 6th and 7m of May they objected to 
wear the turban, and did so with an insolent 
manner, and with indications of a mutinous 
spirit. They were reduced to order by the 
stern application of authority. The Madras 
government was surprised to hear of this; 
they had not noticed the paragraph until the 
reports of these demonstrations against the 
turban had reached them. Inquiry was in- 
stituted, and the native officers and men gene- 
rally professed to have no objection to the 
turban. The governor issued an order to 
the troops, declaring that “ no intention ex- 
isted to introduce any charge incompatible 
with the laws or usages of their religion.” 
The commander -in-chief, a self-willed man, 
did not think it necessary, and it was not 
published. Probably if it had been promul- 
gated no good would have resulted, for al- 
though the objections of the sepoys were 
conscientious and sincere, they were formed 
upon false representations made by political 
emissaries. This may readily be conceived, 
as Vellore was the place appointed for the 
residence of the sons of Tippoo Bultan ; they 
were allowed a largo sum for the maintenance 
of their dignity, and their retainers wore 
numerous. Every vagabond Mysorean who 
wished to attract their notice settled in the 
neighbourhood, and treated them as sove- 
reigns. The Mohammedans of all ranks re- 
garded them as the rightful rulers of Southern 
India, and therefore as aggrieved by infidels 
and foreigners. They were held sacred by 
the devotees, as sons of the great apostle of 
Mohammedanism in Southern India. These 
princes encouraged this disaffection, and not 
only favoured, but expended, it was after- 
w^ards alleged, large sums of money to promote 
disaffection. A conspiracy amongst the Mo- 
hammedans of Southern India, to overturn 
the British government by general insurrec- 
tion of its own soldiers, had been set on foot. 
The means of accomplishing this, was by 
persuading them that their religion was 
endangered; that the English desired to 
make them Christians by force. Some pre- 
text in the violation of caste privileges was 
sought, and, as the English officers were very 
ignorant of the native languages and preju- 
dices, it was believed an opportunity would 
soon be afforded. The tenth paragraph of the 
military code furnished such an occasion. 
Fakeors went among the troops, with the con- 
nivance of the native officers, and persuaded 
them that the turban violated their caste, that 
I the screw on the front of their uniform was a 
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cross, and that the order concerning their 
beards was an infringement of the Koran ; 
that they must strike a great blow for their 
religion, or submit to be made Christiana by 
force. These reports were B])read not only 
among the troops at Wdlore, but all the ata"- 
tions of Southern India, more especially 
among those which formed the contingent at 
Hyderabad, in the Deccan. 

Information was given to the commander 
at Vellore, by a soldier named Mustapha Bey, 
that a conspiracy for revolt and murder ex- 
isted among the native troops. Ilis state- 
ment was absurdly referred to the native 
officers. They declared the statement false, 
and accused the witness of continued drunken- 
ness, which at times affected his reason, and 
that he was then labouring under such hallu- 
cination. The want of vigilance, intelligence, 
and a proper knowledge of their troops by the 
European officers was such that the statement 
of the informer was discredited, and the ac- 
cused were believed, whose interest it was to 
conceal the fact. The information probably 
Jiastencd the revolt, and made it premature for 
Ihc purposes of the general conspiracy. 

On the 10th of July, at two o’clock in the 
morning, when the English soldiers of his 
majesty's dlitli regiment were asleep, the 
^epoys rose and fell upon them. Colonel 
Eaiicourt, thirteen of his oflicers, ninety-nine 
non-commissioned officers and privates, were 
massacred, and fifteen others died of their 
wounds. Nearly all were injured to some 
extent. The rage and fury of the fanatics 
was boundless, and their thirst for blood such 
as has characterised IMoliammedan zealots 
everywhere, in every age of their history. 
No (piartor was given, no pity was shown. 
Comrades in arms, who had fought by tlicir 
sides, and perhaps rescued thorn from peril, 
were murdered in their sleep, or cut down 
or shot as they rushed forth undressed to 
seek the cause of alarm. There was a searching 
eagerness for blood on the part of these men 
such as only Mussulmans can show. The 
massacre was not confined to the two com- 
panies of the GDth regiment ; every European 
that the mutineers could reach they bar- 
barously slew and mutilated. All the Euro- 
peans, military and civil, must have perished 
had not some awoke in time to arm, and made 
a most gallant and desperate defence. The 
common soldiers fought with discipline and 
courage when all their officers were killed or 
wounded. Even after their ammunition was 
expended they charged * the revolters in line 
with the bayonet, and performed prodigies of 
valour. Mr. Thornton* gives the following 

* Chapters on the ^todern History oj British India. 
Jiy lid ward Thornton, Esq. ]<oudoii, Allen, 1840. 
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condensed and faithful account of what en- 
sued : — “About four hours after the com- 
mencement of the attack, intelligence of it 
was received by Colonel Gillespie, at the 
cantonment of Arcot, a distance of about six- 
teen mile.s, and that officer immediately put 
in motion the greater part of the troops at 
his disposal, consisting of the IDtli regiment 
of dragoons and and some native cavalry, of 
the strength of four hundred and fifty men. 
Putting himself at the head of one squadron 
of dragoons and a troop of native cavalry, he 
proceeded with the greatest celerity to Vel- 
lore, leaving the remainder of the troops to 
follow with the guns under Lieiitcnant-colonel 
Kennedy. On his arrival, Colonel Gillespie 
effected a junction with the gallant residue 
of the Gfith ; but it was found impracticable 
to obtain any decisive advantage over the in- 
surgents until the arrival of the remainder of 
the detachment, which reached Vellore about 
ten o’clock. The main object then was to re- 
duce the fort. The mutineers directed their 
powerful force to the defence of the intepor 
gate, and, on the arrival of the guns, it was 
resolved tliat they should bo directed to blow- 
ing it open, preparatory to a charge of the 
cavalry, to be aided by a charge of the rem- 
nant of the GOtli, under the personal command 
of Colonel Gillespie. These measures were 
executed wdth great precision and bravery. 
The gate was forced open by the fire of the 
guns — a combined attack by the European 
troops and the native cavalry followed, which, 
though made in the fixco of a severe fire, 
ended in tlio complete dispersion of the in- 
surgents, and the restoration of the fort to 
its legitimate authorities. About three hun- 
dred and fifty of the mutineers fell in the 
attack, and about five hundred were made 
prisoners in Vellore and in various other 
places to which they bad fled.” 

At Wallajabad, Hyderabad, and various 
other places, the officers in command were 
more cautious ; and when they heard of the 
terrible catastrophe at Vellore, they disarmed 
the 3irohammedan Bei)oys, and their alarm 
amounted to panic. 

Lord W.Bcntinck instituted s commission of 
inquiry. ITis council and the commancler-in- 
chief of Madras were for vigorous measures 
of inmishmciit. The govcrniiiciit at Calcutta 
was for a course between extreme severity, 
and that of extreme leniency insisted upon 
by Lord \V. Bcntinck. Finally, a temporary 
incarceration, and. the banishment of some, 
were the punishments inflicted by Lord W. 
]lentinck. The ^Mohammedan soldiery believed 
that the English dare not punish their brethren, 
or so dreadful a massacre, inflicted with unre- 
lenting bloodthirstiness, would never have 
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been treated so lightly. Neither Lord W. 
licntiiick nor Oencral Oradock was equal to the 
emergency, and tlic directors recalled both. 
The sons of Ti{)i)oo and their dependents were 
removed to the neiglibourliood of Calcutta. 

Dr. Hay man AYilson, in tracing a parallel 
between the inutiuy of 18o7 and that of 
attributes both to the same causes — religious 
fanaticism, and caste prejudices, acted upon by 
agents of a politi(!al conspiracy. This is the 
true philosophy of both revolts. The learned 
doctor, however, is of opinion that in each 
case the British oflicors displayed most cul- 
pable ignorance of the habits of thought and 
prejudices of the troops they commanded, and 
tliat, in consequence of tin’s ignorance, out- 
rages were ofi’ered to the religious feelings of 
the soldiery sufficient to provoke revolt. 

In 1800 the provocation was chiefly given 
to the Mohammedan soldiery; and the family 
of Tippoo, their abettors, and the chief AIo- 
bammedan families of the Doccan made use 
of tbo dissatisfaction thus excited to create a 
military revolution, in the hope of driving the 
English from India, and once more asserting 
Mohammedan asccndanc}'. In l8o7, the 
same state of things as to the feelings of the 
soldiery and the folly of the English officers, 
in reference to both Mohamnicilan and Brah- 
minical devotees, furnished the Mohammedan 
princes of the north-west ^^ith grounds for 
organizing a conspiracy which would include 
tlie Hindoo princes, and originate one more 
grand struggle for the exi)ulsion of the English. 

Mr. Pelric succeeded Lord lYilliam Bcii- 
tiiick ill the government of Madras. The 
new governor had immediately to encounter 
a most extraordinary opposition from 8ir 
llonry GwilUm, one of the puisne judges of 
.Madras, whose language against him and his 
government from the bench shocked the no- 
tions entertained hy the English of judicial 
propriety. 'j’hc Indian jitxiges liad fre- 
quently ]>rovcd themselves neither just nor 
temperate. 'JMic intemperate and political 
judge was ordered home by the king’s govern- 
ment. Sir G. Barlow, having vacated the 
government of Bengal, wa.s nominated to that 
of Madras. JMr. Eetrie, who bad held lliat 
post provisionally, resumed bis former position 
as member of council. 

Jjientenniit-general Hay Macdowal suc- 
ceeded General Cradock as coinniandcr-in- 
ebief of the Madras arm}". That presidency 
remained for years, as it ne.arl}'^ always bad 
been, torn to pieces by the disiiutes of all 
classes of persons connected with the adminis- 
tration of its affairs. 

Lord Minto having arrived at Calcutta 
at the end of July, 1807, he at once an- 
nounced a 2 )olioy opposed to annexalion, and 
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to all interference with the native states. He 
ostensibly adopted the opinions of Governor 
Barlow and the Marquis Cornwallis, where 
these differed from tlie policy of Marquis 
\Yellcsloy. 

The general feeling of the small native 
slates who had beoii betrayed by the policy 
Lord Minto came to India to perpetuate was 
irrepressible. His lordship perceived this, 
and was extremely anxious to do what lay 
in his power to soften it, but the directions 
from home were peremptory. The board of 
control and the directors were alike bent upon 
a timid time-serving policy towards peoples 
who were acute enough to perceive its weak- 
ness, and dishonest enough to take advantage 
of it, in spite of promises, conventions, trea- 
ties, and even their experience of the danger 
of arousing British power. 

During the year 1808, the new governor- 
general was much occupied in the affairs of 
the Deccan ; the nizam became so bewildered 
by the intrigues of bis ministers, and the chief 
rajahs of bis dominions, and the conflicts of these 
persons with one another and the English 
resident, that he abandoned all hope of direct- 
ing the government, and sunk into supineness. 

Various inijiracticable measures were urged 
upon Lord IMiiito by the board of control, 
which was little influenced by the conclusive 
reasons urged by Indian Btatesmeu against 
them. An impression was at this time en- 
tertained at home, that a balance of jiowcr 
might be established in India for the security 
of the several states, and for the interest of 
the whole ; but such a system bad never 
existed in that country : it seemed to be op- 
posed to the character and constitution of 
those states. Rapine and conquest were their 
legitimate pursuits, being sanctioned by the 
principles of the religion professed by tlie 
Mohammedan power, which was dead to all 
semblance of ])ublic faith, justice, or huma- 
nity. In justice to the directors of the East 
India Company it must bo reniarkcd, that 
their arguments, remonstrances, and jirotests 
with the boarjl of control against a policy so 
injurious to Iiuliii wore as ceaseless as they 
were unavailing. Meanwhile, the strange 
policy of alienating the friends that had been 
faithful, and of conciliating every robber and 
as.sas.sin who lord hy the acts of villany com- 
mon in the I’last, or by Ids audacity, made him- 
self powerful, prevailed at Calcutta. Among 
the chiefs which received favour from the 
[ English, was one Ameer Khan, referred to on 
a former page as Holkar’s chief general, to 
which office he had risen from the condition 
of a priv;ato horseman. This person had, in 
sj>ite of previous treaties, a considerable por;- 
tion of Ilolkar’s territory made over to him 
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by Lord TMinto ; and a formal treaty scaled 
the bond of amity between this desperate 
robber and murderer and the East India 
Comj)any. Although Lord Minto engaged 
the nllianco of this person, it was not until 
the government of the l\Iarqiiis of Hastings 
that the plunder was ])crpetrated upon Ilolkar 
in his favour, and a treaty formed to secure it 
to lilm tlirough no less n personage than JMr. 
JMctcalf. One passage of Ameer Klian’s his- 
tory will illustvato tlio character of the man, 
and the morality of English j)olicy in those days ; 
for there was no pressing necessity to force the 
English into an alliance with him to the dis- 
advantage of other chiefs really worthy their 
protection an<l amity. This Ameer Khan 
had been literally hired to murder one t^evaec 
Sing by a potentate who was the rival of the 
latter. The Ameer found in this commission 
an employment to his taste, and thus accom- 
])lished it : — “ Sevacc Sing had been per- 
Huaded to promise a visit to Ameer Khan, 
but Avhcii tlic hour came, the Itajpoot chief, 
who probably liad received some intelligence 
of the designs against his life, hesitated. 
Ameer Khan, when ho learned his irreso- 
lutioii, mounted, and ])roceedcd with a few 
followers to the shrine of a iMohammcdjm saint, 
close to the walls of Nagore. lie was liorc 
joined by Sevacc Sing, whom ho rc 2 )roached 
for Ids fears, and asked Idjii if ho thought it 
possible that a man who cherished evil designs 
could show such confidence as he had that 
day df»no, by placing himself in the power of 
the persfiii be meant to betray. Sevaec Sing 
confessed his error, rresents, dresses, and 
even turbans (a jOodge of brotherhood) were 
cxclianged, and Ameer Khan swore at the 
tomb of the saint to bo faithful to his new 
ally, who was persuaded to go next day to 
his camp, where splendid preparations wore 
made for his reception, and a number of chiefs 
appointed to meet him. The troops were 
under arms, some on ju'etext of doing honour 
to tlio visitor, others ajiparciitly at exercise. 
'J’hc guns were loaded with grape, and pointed 
at the quarters prcjiarcd for the rajah, w'ho, 
'\^itll his j>riiicipal adhorcnls, to tlio number 
of two huiulrod, were seated in a large tent, 
when it was let fall upon them at a concerted 
signal : and while the oflieorsof Amcor Khan 
saved themselves, all the Rajpoots were inhu- 
manly massacred by showers of gra])c and 
musketry from every direction. Of seven 
hundred horse that accompanied Sevaec Sing, 
and continued mounted near tlic tent, oidy 
two hundred escaped ; the vest were slain, 
and a number of Ameer Khan’s people, among 
whom was one of his own relations, fell under 
the ]n-omiscuous fire of the cannon. Sevaee 
Sing had been killed by grape, but his head 


was cut off, and sent to Mnun Sing, who 
rewarded Ameer Khan with a jnghire and a 
large sum of money.” * 

To the close of 1813, the alhiirs of Batoda, 
Qiijerat, the Qnicowar, and the Peisinvn, 
engaged the English in perpetual negotia- 
tions and mediations. It was also necessary 
to have recourse to arms on a small scale, and 
reduce several forts belonging to the Katty- 
war rajahs. 

The affairs of Omlc in 1810-11 gave great 
concern to the general government. The 
causes of anxiety were precisely similar to 
those which had always existed since Oiide 
became a sonree of strength and weakness to 
the British. The vizier was anxious to gain 
from his zomindars high rents, utterly indif- 
ferent to the cai)acity of the land to yield 
them. The zemindars were turbulent and 
fraudulent; the poorer cultivators sleek, sly, 
treacherous, and dishonest. Oiule and Ire- 
land exhibited many features of resemblance 
in the relations of landlord and cultivator. 

The external political relations of British 
contiuciital India demanded the diplomatic 
skill, and drew largely upon the lime and 
energies, of the governor-general, from his 
arrival to his departure. The French were, 
as usual, the bugbear of Calcutta politicians. 
At the close of 1807, it W’as rumoured that 
the French intended to invade North-western 
India by ^vay of Persia and Afigbnni?tan, 
and witii the aid of these powers and of 
Turke 5 ^ It was feared that all iMohammedaii 
India would rise in revolt at tlic apj)carance 
of nn allied French and l\Iiissnlman force any- 
where. Lord Minto appointed Colonel i\Ial- 
colm (afterwards Sir John) his agent in Persia, 
with powers plenipotentiary in Persia, the 
Persian Gulf, and Turkish Arabia, snspciul- 
ing the authority of the agents at Bagdad, 
Biis.?ora, and Bnshire. From Bnsliire ho 
transmitted, in 1808, an historical review of 
the progress of French intrigues in Persia, 
and of the military proceedings of the 
Russians on the north-west frontier of that 
country. Colonel Maloolm was nnablo to 
reach the Persian capital, the intrigues of the 
French having succeeded in gaining a pro- 
hibition from the shah. The efforts of Colonel 
^lalcolm were followed by those of Hir Har- 
ford Jones from Ejiglaml in 1807-8. Ho 
succeeded in making a treaty by wliicli tlio 
French ambassador was onlercd to leave 
Persia. In 1808-0, Colonel Malcolm travelled 
along the Persian and Arabian coasts, gaining 
intclUgcncc, and watching vigilantly every 
indication of hostile influences. In 1810, he 
succeeded in gaining a gracious reception at 
Teheran, whero he remained until ISir Gore 
Sir John ^falcolm. 
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Ouseley arrived there from England as am- 
bassador from his majesty. 

Soon after his arrival, Lord Minto also 
dispatched an envoy to the court of Oabnl, 
to counteract French and Russian influence 
in that quarter. The person selected for this 
office was tlio lion. ]\Iountstuart Elphinstone, 
who conducted himself with such temper, 
wisdom, and address, in exceedingly difficult 
and provoking circumstances, that he con- 
cluded a treaty in June, 1800, securing the 
alliance of the court of Cabul against the 
French contingent, upon any invasion of 
India. The revolutions in Cabul, and the 
constant dangers to which it was exposed 
from Persian invasion, rendered English 
diplomacy extremely delicate and cautious. 
All the qualities required in the arduous 
position were united in the lion. Mountstiiart 
Elphinstone. Mr. llankey Smith was dis- 
patched upon a mission to the Ameers of 
Scinde, to promote the common object ; the 
result was, “ an agreement of friendship, which 
excluded the tribe of the French from settling 
in Scinde.” The object of the Ameers was, 
however, the conquest of Cutch, and when 
they found the English indisposed to aid 
tliem in an aggressive war, they became very 
indifferent about the agreement of friend- 
ship,” and ** the tribe of the French.” 

A mission to the Sikhs was confided to Mr. 
IMetcalfe. The celebrated Runjeet Sing was 
then monarch of Lahore. That chief led 
trooj)s to the north-west confines of tlie com- 
pany’s Bengal territory. The governor- 
general wisely supported the eflbrts of Mr. 
Metcalfe by troops, under the command of 
Colonel Ochterlony, taking care not to violate 
the territory of Uunjeet. It was a species of 
diplomacy which the Sikh rajah very well 
understood, ami he entered at once and 
heartily into the negotiations. The stipu- 
lations of a treaty were signed in ISUfl, which 
constrained Runjeet not to retain imposing 
military forces on the north side of the Sut- 
lej, and the English not to interfere with 
the interests of that territory. Tlic present 
of a beautiful carriage and pair of carriage 
horses Wonderfully pleased Runjeet, who 
punished several inferior chiefs who had in- 
flicted injuiy ui)on British officers. 

From 1801) to 1811 disputes occurred 
wdth the Nepaulese on every supposable 
subject between two oriental border powers. 
The English underrated the power of Nepaul, 
and afterwards paid dearly for having done so. 

In the Eastern Archipelago, Lord Minto 
di.Mplayed great activity, but an account of 
events there must be reserved for a separate 
chapter. 

The disDutes with the King of Ava, ^Yhich 


had continued for many years, more or less 
active, in consequence of the immigration of 
the Mughs to British India, broke out with 
more than usual violence in 1811. Tiio 
origin of it was thus briefly stated in a letter 
from the Bengal government to the court of 
directors, 23rd January, 1812: — ‘‘In the 
early part of the past year, 1811, a native of 
Arraean, named Kingberring, whose ancestor, 
as well as himself, possessed lands to a con- 
siderable extent in that province, near the 
frontier of Chittagong, and who, in conse- 
quence of his having incurred the displeasure, 
and been exposed to the resentment of the 
King of Ava, took refuge, with a number of 
his followers, in the district of Chittagong, 
about fourteen years ago, meditated the design 
of embodying those followers, as well as other 
Mughs, who many years since emigrated from 
Arraean. This project he actually carried 
into execution in the month of May, 1811, 
having cither by persuasion or intimidation, 
induced a large body of Mughs to join his 
standard. Partly owing to the secrecy and 
caution with which he carried it into effect, 
and partly to the negligence of the darogas 
(native magistrates) of the Thannas on the 
frontier, his j)roceeding8 were unknown to 
the magistrate of Chittagong until he had 
crossed the Nauf river, which forms the com- 
mon boundary of the two countries.” 

This account, although official, is inaccu- 
rate. It is painfully difficult to rely upon 
any documents published by the board of 
control. They generally consist of extracts, 
partiallj' culled out of official des])atchcs, ami 
often garbled or curtailed. It would aj)i)car' 
from other documents in possession of the 
Bengal government, that Kingberring’s plan 
of organizing an attack upon Arraean was 
known to the local magistrate, w’ho declared, 
in a report made to his government, that, in 
consequence of being apprised of it, he sought 
to arrest that person, but could not succeed. 
The local authorities displayed such culpable 
negligence, that they appeared to connive at 
the raids of the Mughs, and gave to the 
government of Ava much just cause of com- 
plaint, and w^ar was imminent. Lord Minto 
disi)atched Captain Canning as envoy to 
Rangoon, to appease the government of Ava. 
Captain Canning promised that Kingberring 
and his associates should find no shelter in 
the British territory. ^J'his promise w’as vio- 
lated. Captain White, in his narrative of the 
disputes w’ith Birmah, goes so far as to 
allege that the promise w^as made to deceive ; 
that neither the envoy nor the government ot 
Calcutta were sincere in their stipulations.* 

* A VoVlical Ilislort/ of the Exlraonlinary Eventt which 
led to the Bum ese War, By Copti'ju W. White. 
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The result of Kiugberring’s invasion of 
Arracan was thus announced to the court of 
directors by the government of Calcutta : — 
“ Your honourable court will observe from 
the tenor of these last advices, (from the 
magistrate of Chittagong, dated the 11th and 
14th of January,) that, contrary to expecta- 
tion and appearances, the government of xVva 
has found the means of collecting a force of 
sufficient strength to defeat the troops of 
Kingberring, who, deserted by most of his 
followers, has become a fugitive. That num- 
bers of his people whom he drew from Chitta- 
gong, and the inhabitants of Arracan, have 
fled for refuge to our territories, and more 
are expected. That the magistrate, with a 
view to prevent the probable incursions of 
the Birmeso troops in pursuit of the fugitives, 
has instructed the commanding officer of the 
station to proceed with the whole of the dis- 
posable force and take post on the frontier, 
furnishing him with directions for the guid- 
ance of his Ci)nduct, until our orders should 
be received regarding the course of proceed- 
ing to bo observed with respect to the fugi- 
tives ; for the surrender of whom it may be 
expected that demands will be made on the 
part of the government of Ava, even if the 
forces of the latter should not penetrate into 
the province of Chittagong, for the purpose 
of seizing or destroying them.” 

Early in January, 1812, the troops at Chit- 
tagong assembled at Itainoo, the head-quarters 
of Colonel Morgan. The passes, and other 
strategical positions, were immediately occu- 
pied. The Birmeso forces, commanded by 
the rajah of Arracan, advanced to the boun- 
dary of the province upon the river Nauf. 
Jlis excellency demanded the surrender of 
the two principal leaders of the invasion. 
The magistrate referred the matter to his 
government. An answer not arriving soon 
enough to ])lcasc the rajah, he sent another 
demand, couched in language very impera- 
tive, demanding the surrender of all the fugi- 
tives, and of Dr. MTIac, whom he alleged had 
assisted the invaders. The magistrate replied, 
that the ringleaders should be secured, and 
their followers prevented from doing mis- 
chief. The disposal of those taken into cus- 
tody he alleged must bo settled at Eangoon 
between the English viceroy and the Birmese 
government. The magistrate warded the 
rajah against violating British territory. More 
troops advanced to the frontier to support 
the English magistrate. A ship of war, and 
a cruiser of twenty guns, to convey the envoy 
in safety in case of a rupture between the two 
states. 


Early in 1812, the Birmese crossed the 
frontier, attempted to stockade themselves 
wdthin the English territory, and sent parties 
in different directions to arrest the fugitives. 
The Arracan rajah sent at the same time 
vakeels to the English camp to negotiate. 
The British commander demanded as a pre- 
liminary to any negotiations the retirement of 
the Birmese troops within their own confines. 
The Birmese proved faithless in their nego- 
tiations at llamoo, as the English had done 
at Rangoon. A viceroy of the King of Ava 
administered affairs at Rangoon, and the nego- 
tiations of Captain Canning were therefore 
tedious and circuitous, leaving opportunity for 
difficulties on the frontiers to ripen and increase 
At Rangoon the situation of Captain Canning 
became dangerous ; designs to kidnap liim 
and to destroy the British ships were put into 
execution, and only defeated by the vigilance 
of the British. Finally, the envoy \vas with- 
drawn, the Birmese soldiers re -crossed the 
Arracan frontier, and the English troops 
retired to their usual cantonments. The 
English government published a manifesto, 
that if the King of Ava had any complaints 
to make, or redress to demand, he must do so 
through a vakeyl, at Calcutta. 

While matters were taking a peaceable 
turn, Kingberring again collected a force for 
the invasion of Arracan, and on the 4th of 
June, 1812, actually invaded the province. 
He was again defeated, and found shelter in 
the British territory. Tlie Birmese troops 
did not pursue across the boundary, but the 
viceroy at Rangoon treated with scorn the 
pacific allegations of Captain Canning, whose 
recall was revoked by the governor -general. 
The indefatigable Kingberring collected fresh 
forces in October, and possessed himself of 
the frontier hills and jungles. This time 
British troops were ordered to disperse the 
gatherings of the insurgents within the com- 
pany's territory, which was not effected without 
bloodshed. The desperate leader escaped, 
and at the end of the year, for the third time, 
invaded Arracan with results similar to those 
which attended his previous raids. He was 
a man of dauntless intrepidity, and the most 
wonderful perseverance. Courage and per- 
sistence were also shown by his followTrs. 
The troubles on the Arracan border con- 
tinued during the remaining period of Lord 
Minto's government, and the relations be- 
tween it and the government of Ava were 
most unsatisfactory. Disputes also arose on 
the frontier of Nepaul. On the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1813, the Earl. of Minto resigned the 
government of India to the Earl of Moira. 
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CHAPTER OIV. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE EARL OF MOIRA— BORDER FEEDS ON THE CONFINES OF ARRACAN— 
WAR WITH NEPAUL— DIFFICULTIES IN OUDE— THE PINDARREE AND SECOND MATIRATTA 
WAR-IIOLKAR, SCINDIAH, AND THE RAJAH OF BERAR SUBJUGATED. 


Tina first matter wliich called for the atten- 
tion of the Karl of Moira, was the desperate 
efforts of Kiii^^heiring to rccoiirpier Arracaii 
for the JMughs. In consequence of his pro- 
ceedings, liinnosc troops entered the British 
province of Chittagong, and plundered nume- 
rous villages, during tlie month of January, 
1811. In February, the English government 
invited tlie Birmese commander to enter the 
territory and clear it of the INIughs, who were 
preparing an invasion, ns the English found 
it impossible to prevent their gatherings. 
This tlie Rajah of Arracnn refused to do, be- 
lieving that so extraordinary a communication 
would never have been made by the English, 
if they had not meditated some treachery. 
The object and policy of the Lluglis in this 
persevering border warfare was thus pointed 
out ill the despatch of the Bengal government 
on the 5tli of bVhrnary, 1814 : — “ Mr. Pcchell 
(the magistrate) observed that it had been 
BUggested to liim at different times, and from 
a consideration of all the events of the last 
two years, he was himself strongly inclined 
to hclicvc it, that the Mnghs despaired of re- 
gaining Aimcaii by their own means, but that 
their object was, by working upon the unrea- 
flonahlc jealousies and arrogance of the Ava 
government, by a continuance of their peri- 
odical incurBioiis into Arracan, nltiinatcly to 
embroil the British government in a war witli 
the state of Ava, the consequence of which 
might possibly be the expulsion of the Bir- 
mese by the British power, and the re-cstah- 
liBhmciit of themselves in ArrAcaii under a 
government of their own.” 

Early in April, LH14, Kingherring made 
liis fourtli descent on Arracan. lie was ns 
usual beaten, and was pursued into Chitta- 
gong, where the imrsuers committed some 
murders, but retired on the approach of Bri- 
tish troops. After this failure Kingherring 
and his more active followers remained fugi- 
tives in the provuice of Chittagong until 
April, 1815, wlicn lie died. This circum- 
stance ensured peace only for a few months, 
for in the following October, Rynjungzing, 
an enterprising friend of the deceased chief, 
gathered the Hughs into a fresh aggressive 
confederacy, which plundered the frontier 
villages of Arracnn, and bore their booty in 
safety to the liills. This course he con- 
tinued to follow until May, 181G, when, fearing 
arrest and capital punishment at the hands of 


the English authorities, he delivered himself 
up. In 1817, another daring leader, one 
Cheripo, having committed frontier ravages, 
he was seized by the English magistrate, but 
set at large on promise of keeping the peace. 
Matters continued for years along the line of 
tlie Chittagong and Arracan frontiers in nearly 
the same state. In 1819 a quarrel arose 
between the Birmese and other native states 
at a great distance from Arracan, but ivhich 
occasioned renewed disturbances in that 
quarter, and complicated the English rela- 
tions w’ith Birmah. 

The province of Assam had been in a state 
of anarchy during the whole period of the 
government of Tjord Moira (Hastings) up t(; 
1810. This endangered the peace and pros- 
perity of the British district of Rungporc, and 
was regarded with uneasiness by the govern- 
ment of Calcutta. The Birmese [ilaccd one 
Chunder Kaunt upon the musnid of Assam, 
in opposition to the reigning Rajah Poorundur 
8ingh. Tlie rajah fled for refuge to Rung- 
pore. Ho at once appealed to the 'British 
government for assistance to regain his throne, 
offering to pay the expenses of the troops em- 
ployed in his restoration, and to hecouio tri- 
butary to the English. The government of 
Calcutta declined interfering with the affairs 
of foreign states, but assured the rajah that 
lie and his followers should be protected so 
long as they resided peacefully at Rungporc. 
The rajah did remain peacefully so far as 
English interests were concerned, but he 
formed various plans for raising a sufficient 
force of his own countrymen to reconquer 
his throne. The Birmese resented this, and 
! tlic sanctuary of British soil was violated. 

1 The mode in which the Birmese proceeded in 
the affairs of Assam, led the governor-general 
to believe that that power was forming a con- 
spiracy and acting on a plan to. drive the Eng- 
lish from Eastern India. This idea received 
colour from the fact that the Birmese inter- 
ference in Assam began soon after a formal de- 
mand hacl been made upon the governor-gene- 
ral for cession to his Birmese majesty of Ra- 
moo, Chittagong, Dacca, and ^loorslicdabad, on 
the ground that they had been dependencies 
of the Birmese government. The despatch 
of the governor-general, in 1818, when this 
demand was made, conveyed his views to the 
court of directors in these terms : — ” There is 
no way of accounting for thi.s extravagant 
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Btep on the part of tlio court of Ava, but by 
supposing it to have originated in a secret 
agreement with the Mahrattas. The gover- 
nor of Morhege, a Birman chief of great 
eminence, had been permitted to visit the 
upper provinces for professed purposes con- 
nected with religion. There is reason to 
.surmise that his real object was to ascertain 
the real strength and determination of the 
Mahrattas, in consequence of previous over- 
tures from them ; and it is probable that he 
had adopted delusive notions of both. The 
King of Ava immediately after the transmis- 
sion of the message, which was really a de- 
claration of w’ar, would learn that the views 
of Ids expected allies had been anticipated, 
and that the Mahrattas were crushed. 
Thence his hostile intentions subsided with- 
out further explanation.” Sir John Malcolm 
instituted an inquiry into this transaction, 
and reported to the government that the 
court of Ava was engaged in hostile intrigues 
with the rajahs of central India, and the de- 
votees of Benares. 

In 1820, the usurper of Assam and his 
patron, the Avancse monarch, demanded 
that the English should give up the fugitive 
rajah, which they indignantly refused to 
do. Tlio Assam usurper quarrelled with his 
])atron, and cut off the head of a Birmesc, who 
held the high post of prime-minister. On 
account of these transactions the Birmese 
invaded Assam again, and their former pro- 
tege was driven from the musnid, and, like 
his predecessor, lied to the company’s terri- 
tories for shelter. The Birnicso, with their 
usual insolence and arrogance, pursued him 
across the frontier, bringing fire and sword 
upon maii}'^ peacefid villages inhabited by 
British subjects. Satisfaction was, however, 
offered for this injury before the English 
government had time to demand it. 

The English had now two ex-rajahs of 
Assam in their hands at liungporo. The 
second fugitive had, while rajah, captured 
the commander-in chief employed by the 
first, a half-caste native gentleman named 
Bruce. Through his former captive he applied 
to the British government for arms and am- 
munition to regain the throne which he had 
usurped, and from which those who placed him 
there had for his treachery expelled him. Lord 
Hastings — not following the principle of non- 
interference pursued by Lords Minto and 
Cornwallis, and which in common with them 
ho avowed — allowed arms to this adventurer 
^ from the public arsenals, affording the Birmese 
* a casu8 belli. The application on behalf of 
the exiled quasi rajah was made . by the 
British resident, Mr. Hcott. Lord Hastings, 
in Ids homeward despatch, thus alludes to 


the transaction : — * We informed Mr. Scott, 
in reply, that we had directed the sonction of 
government to bo conveyed to Mr. Bruce, for 
the transport of three hundred muskets, and 
ninety niaunds of gunpowder, intended as a 
supply to Ilajah Chunder Kaunt. The neces- 
sary orders, we informed Mr. Scott, would be 
issued through the territorial department, to 
give effect to anyj)as3 ho might himself 
hereafter grant; and in case of application 
being made at the Presidency, the sanction of 
government would bo given, as in the present 
instance.” 

Sir John Malcolm admits that the Birmese 
received great provocations, but denies that 
the government of Lord Hastings had done 
anything to incense them, whereas it was 
his administration which was responsible for 
the chief exasperations which sprang up. 
Captain White, who served long upon the 
Birmese frontier at Chittagong, thus notices 
the mode in which Sir John disposes of the 
merits and demerits of our relations with 
Birmah up to the end of 1821 ; — “ The whole 
of these events have not only been omitted 
to be noticed by 8ir John Llalcolin, in his 
Political Ilistorg of India, but ho goes fur- 
ther, and pronounces, * those reasonable 
grounds which the Birmese had for discontent 
had certainly not increased during the ad- 
ministration of Lord Hastings.’ How far 
Lord Hastings may feel obliged to *Sir John, 
for not only passing over the facts recorded, 
but for such an unqualified nssurance, it is 
difficult to say ; but one thing is certain, the 
statement a 2 )])ears totally at variance with 
candour and truth.” Towards the close of 
the year 1821, a most arrogant demand was 
made by the King of Ava,* for the surrender 
of the ex-rajahs and all their adherents. 
In reply to this request the Birmese chief 
was informed, ' that it was not the custom of 
the British government to deliver up persons 
who might take refuge in its territories on 
account of political disturbances.’ 

The cx-rajahs of Assam continued each on 
his separate account to make war on the 
Assam frontiers, but were defeated, and in 
July, 1822, tlie commander-in-chief of the 
Birmese army in Assam announced to the 
English authorities in Rungpore, that if the 
fugitives again found hos 2 )itality there, he 
w^ould cross the frontier at the head of 18,000 
men. The government of Calcutta ordered 
that all fugitives should be disarmed and sent 
to a distance from the frontier. Notwith- 
standing the order, they collected troops and 
prej)ared for fresh inroads. Lord Hastings^ 
among the last acts of his government, dis- 

* Ills mnjosty was called by this title nnd by that of 
Emperor of Jiirmah iadiscriminatvly. 
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armed them, and many were sent into the 
interior. The wlmlc of Jiis lordship's policy 
towards the Birrnesc empire was incon- 
sistent and capricions, and laid the foundation 
for the great Birmese war, which so soon 
followed. Lord Hastings’ chief officers, mili- 
tary and official, had declared that it must 
soon come ; hut no preparation was made by 
him or them for the emeigency. 

Birmah was not the only neighbouring 
country with which the government of Lord 
Hastings quarrelled. In his summary of his 
administration he says, “There were made 
over to me, when the reins were placed in my 
hands, no less than six hostile discussions with 
native powers, each capable of resorting to 
arms." The sixth named in his list was the 
first which encountered his arms; this was 
the Goorkha state of Nepaul. 

THE NEPAULESE W’AR. 

Very early in the administration of Earl 
Hastings he was called upon to declare war 
with Nepaul. For a series of years that state 
had made border aggressions, and as those were 
perpetually protested against by the English, 
and menaces held out in case of their repeti- 
tion, and yet no armed resentment shown, the 
Nepaulese calculated upon impunity, after 
the manner of orientals generally. When 
the British at last appeared to bo in earnest, 
Ihc Nepaul monarch supposed them so occu- 
pied in Hiiidostari, and Eastern and Western 
India, as to be unable to molest him. He 
opened communications with the Pindarree 
cliiefs and their Mahratta sovereigns, with the 
Sikhs, and with the Birniese. The King of 
Ava, either relying on his own unaided 
power, or suspicious of Nepaul, refused any 
complicity with the projects of the latter 
power, although the border feuds on the con- 
fines of Arracan and Chittagong were then 
raging. 

Lord Hastings regarded with great anxiety 
the symptoms of an approaching war with 
Nepaul. In.his summary of his administration, 
published long afterwards, having enumerated 
other warlike discussions which he found when 
he assumed the government, as occupying 
the supreme council, he refers to this one 
in the following terms : — “ The sixth con- 
tention, with Nepaul, remained for decision by 
arms. A struggle with the latter was un- 
promising. We were strangely ignorant of 
the country or its resources ; so that over- 
looking the augmented abilities latterly fur- 
nished by science to a regular army for sur- 
mounting local obstacles, it was a received 
persuasion, that the nature of the mountains, 
which we should have to penetrate, would be 
as baffling to any exertions of ours, as it had 


been to all the efforts of many successive 
]\Iohammcdan sovereigns : no option, however, 
remained with us." On the 29th of May, 
1814, the Nepaulese attacked the company’s 
frontier police. War was declared, and an 
army ordered to the field. 

The relative situation of the Nepaul or 
Goorkha country to that of tlie company has 
been sufficiently explained in the geographi- 
cal portion of this work, to which the reader 
is also referred for its geographical and topo- 
graphical peculiarities. A perusal of the de- 
scriptions there given will enable the reader 
to apprehend the plan of hostilities adopted 
by Lord Hastings. He ordered a division to 
the western extremity of the lino of frontier, 
numbering G,000 men, under Major-general 
Ochterlony. The Debra Doon was to be 
occupied by Major-general Gillespie, who 
was to besiege Jeytak. The force under his 
command was a strong brigade of 3,500 men. 
Major-general Wood was directed to mtarch 
from the Gurruckpore frontier with a small 
division of 4,500 men. He was to lake his 
course through Bhotwul and Shooraj to Pulpa 
A small corj)s d*arniee, under JMajor-gcneral 
Marley, numbering 8,000, was to force its 
way through the valley of IMuckwanpore to 
Katmander. 

On the south-east frontier Captain Latter 
was placed with the local battalion of Rungporc 
and a regular battalion of native infantry. 
Ho was to guard that line of territory, but to 
act dcfei.sively or aggressively as circum- 
stances allowed or demanded. The entire 
force ordered against Nepaul was about 
.30,000 men and sixty guns. 

The force of the enemy was not estimated at 
more than 12,000, but their artillery appoint- 
ments were believed to bo good, and their 
country was more easily defended than any on 
the Indian frontiers. Major-general Gillespie’s 
column was the first to come into action. In 
the third week of October his troops were 
before Kalunga, upon which the Goorkhas 
fell back. On the 3lBt the fort was stormed, 
although no proper breach had been made. 
There were four columns of attack, who were 
to give the assault simultaneously, on the 
firing of a signal gun. Three of the columns 
had to make a considerable detour, and never 
heard the signal. TJie enemy made a sortie 
which was repelled, and the general, thinking 
that the troops might, by pursuing them hotly, 
enter with them into the fort, ordered those 
at his disposal to make the attempt. The 
men did not succeed in entering with the 
retiring Goorkhas, and could not force the 
gate. The scaling ladders, as mostly the 
case in English assaults, w'cre too few and 
too short. The general madly urged on his 
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men to accomplish impossibilities. In his 
wild Attempts to force the soldiers against 
stone walls, which they could not conquer by 
escalade, ho was shot through the heart. 
The arrival of one of the stray columns 
covered the retreat of the unfortunate and ill- 
directed assailants. 

On the 25th of November the British 
Again appeared before the place ; breaching 
batteries were erected. On the 27th at noon 
a breach was considered practicable. The 
troops appointed for the assault advanced 
with unloaded muskets. The breach was 
found to be impracticable, and was defended 
by spearmen and matchlock men — a species of 
arms well adapted for such a defence. The 
English, unable to return the enemy’s fire, 
coTdd not keep the position which they had 
gained in and near the breach long enough 
for fresh troops to arrive. The result was 
defeat, with a loss of G80 men. The total 
incapacity of those in command was so ob- 
vious to the soldiery, that they were unwilling 
to advance under such leaders. 

It was found that the garrison obtained its 
supply of water from beyond the fort; it .did 
not occur to the British commanders to cut 
off the supply. A bombardment was resorted 
to. The fortress was only defended by GCX) 
men, and the outer walla were its only 
defence. The place soon became untenable. 
The garrison stole away in the night with 
perfect impunity, the English commanders 
not having sufficient vigilance and skill to 
suppose the like practicable, or take measures 
to prevent it. The Goorkhn commandant 
joined a fresh body of troops, and defied pur- 
suit. A gallant and enterprising English 
officer of inferior rank, went after them with 
A small detachment, suddenly fell upon them, 
cutting up many, and totally dispersing the 
remainder. Kalunga was destroyed. The , 
Goorkhas were much encouraged by the : 
slaughter of the English around its walls, and 
despised their antagonists. Lord Hastings, 
annoyed and disappointed, felt it necessary to 
augment the army of operation, as well as 
recruit extensively the whole army of Bengal. 
Colonel Mawby, who commanded this division 
after the death of General Gillespie, was 
ordered to form a junction with General 
Ochtcrlony. Before forming the junction 
Major-general Martindcl reached the division, 
and it was resolved to attack the fort of 
Jytate, situated on the summit of a mountain 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
, British advanced against it in two columns. 
The Goorkhas had stockaded several positions 
commanding the approaches. The ^English 
violated every rule of warfare; the Bengal 
sepoys fought with reluctance and without 
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spirit. The British were beaten at every 
})oint ; nearly 500 men and officers were put 
hon de combat* The whole conduct of this 
division of the army had been disgraceful. 
The contempt which the Goorkhas enter- 
tained for the British after the affair at Ka- 
limga much increased. 

To the west the operations of Ochterlony 
were guided by a skilful mind. He was con- 
fronted by the best general of the Goorkhas. 
The country was difficult, but that circumstance 
only tested the ability of the English general. 
Ilia opponent’s points of support were strong 
forts on mountains thousands of feet above 
the level of the sea ; every important point in 
the approaches was stockaded. Ochterlony 
** turned ” some of these, shelled others, and 
by strategy conquered them all without 
sacrificing his men. The strong places fell 
before him, and he was only checked in his 
career by tidings that the co-operating column 
had failed in the task allotted to it, with 
terrible loss of men and prestige. Ochter- 
lony resolved to wait for reinforcements. As 
these came up in detachments his patience 
and temper were tried by the want of firm- 
ness and courage on the part of the Bengal 
sepoys, and the deficient management of the 
officers. Ho mTade roads, organized irregular 
levies, brought up wild and hardy Sikhs, 
turned them all into soldiers by his example 
and activity, and again resumed the offensive. 

‘ On the 27th of December Colonel Thomp- 
son was dispatched to prosecute directions 
given to him for intercepting convoys of the 
enemy, cutting off their lines of communica- 
tion, and spreading along their rear, con- 
ducting a desultory warfare. By the amazing 
skill of his dispositions, celerity of his 
marches, number of his detachments, all 
operating at once, and yielding one another 
effective support, he dislodged the enemy 
from many of his strong places without 
striking a blow or losing a man. The foe 
bewildered, as detachments of British con- 
fronted them in every direction where they 
supposed it was impossible the English could 
penetrate, gave up one fort after another, 
not knowing where to make a stand, or from 
what direction danger was to be apprehended. 

The snows fell heavily among the moun- 
tains of Nepaul during the winter of 1814-15. 
The elements alone protected the enemy from 
being circumvented and deprived of all their 
defences in the direction in which General 
Ochterlony acted. Nevertheless, by the 1st of 
April, 1816, he was before the great fortress 
of Maloun, which ho invested. The armies 
acting on the opposite extremity of the line 
were unsuccessful. The third division, under 
General Wood, jyas at Gorakporo at the be- 

:3 X 
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ginning of November, but the army was in 
no respect fit for action, and continued unable 
to move at all until the middle of December. 
The march from Bhotwul to Pulpalay through 
fl difficult mountain pass. The first obstacle 
encountered by General Wood was a strong 
stockade. He and his staff came upon it 
unexpectedly, and many of his o.scort fell by 
the fire directed from it. When his troops 
came up they were attacked by a sortie from 
the stockade, and thrown into disorder. 
Wherever the general was there was confu- 
sion. Captain Oroker, who led an attack on 
the fiaiik of the stockade, achieved groat suc- 
cess, but was left unsupported. The general 
did not know what to do. Loss of life, defeat, 
and shame resulted. He made no attempt to 
redeem his country’s honour or Ida own. He 
lingered about with the army until malaria 
swept numbers of his men to an untimely 
death. 

Wilson affirms that "Earl ISloira’s chief 
reliance for the success of the operations was 
upon the division which was directed to 
march against the capital. It assembled at 
Dinapore, on the right bank of the Ganges, 
and on the 23rd of May began its march. 
Major Roughsedge, with a local battalion, 
operated to clear the country of Goorkha 
outposts, for the advance of the division. 
The major acted like a true British soldier. 
He swept the patrols and detachments of the 
enemy back in every direction, penetrated 
the jungle, surprised Purseram Thapa, the 
governor of the district, who was encamped 
with four hundred men. They were so sud- 
denly attacked they could make no resistance, 
fifty were slain, many drowned in the Bhag- 
nnati. Captain Hay and Lieutenant Hmith 
carried out the major’s orders in this good work 
BO well, that the whole district known as the 
Tirai was occupied, and proclaiincc\ annexed to 
the company’s territory. The division ad- 
vanced, and had a marvellous list of apparently 
good reasons for not being able to do any- 
thing. They had to wait for so many things, 
that the Goorkhas regained heart, finding 
that the major who had cleared the way for 
the division was much more formidable than 
the division itself. The English officers in 
command of detachments in the country, which 
Major Roughsedge had so speedily cleared 
fur them* took no precautions, were left in 
isolated positions, no plan of mutual sunport 
laid down for them, they were attacked and 
beaten in every direction, %'be officers, and 
in some* oases, most of the men with them* 
perished. The principles of w^ar did not ap- 
pear to be understood by these ftien, nor even 
the commonest attainments of their profession, 
beyond mere drill end the personal use of arms. 


General Marley gave up the Tirai without a 
single operation worthy of a general. Rein- 
forcements swelled his corps to thirteen thou- 
sand men, having a large proportion of Euro- 
peans. He was afraid to move. Having wasted 
all January, 1815, he suddenly abandoned his 
army. Colonel Dick assumed the command, 
and awaited the arrival of Major-general 
Wood, to whose command the corps was 
originally entrusted. While awaiting the ar- 
rival of the general, Colonel Dick and his 
officers cleared the Tirai of the enemy with 
hardly the loss of a man. General Wood was 
indisposed for active warfare ; he thought the 
season too advanced, and another month was 
thus wasted. He broke up his army and can- 
toned it from the Qunduck to the Kiisi. 

The various corps advanced in 1816, en- 
countering the enemy in stockades and forts. 
There was great sameness in these campaigns, 
the operations being similar in every direc- 
tion. The chief interest, however, was con- 
nected with the army of Ochterlony, who 
after the news of surrender of Maloun reached 
England, was created a baronet. It would be 
endless to describe the errors, mistakes, and 
dauntless acts of braverj^ of British officers in 
detached posts. This mountain warfare was 
so now to them, that they only began to adapt 
themselves to it when the war was coming to 
a close. On the 12th of February, Ochter- 
lony inarclicd through “ the great forest,” an 
extent of nine miles. By the efforts of his en- 
gineers he discovered a pass which the enemy 
had not stockaded nor defended. Leaving his 
camp standing, ho penetrated it with a bri- 
gade, and ** turned” the pass, which the enemy 
had prepared to defend. ^Seeing his tents, and 
the sentries performing their usual duties, the 
Nepaulese supposed that tho whole force re- 
mained in the cnoampmont. A single action, 
and that not a general battle, decided the 
campaign. On the 6th of March, a ratified 
treaty v/as brought to camp. Among its 
stipulations was one to the effect ** that tlio 
cession of territory exacted from Nepaul should 
coniprehond the country conquered in the 
actual campaign and the valley of tho Rnjtti.” 
It appeared, during the negotiations for tho 
treaty, that the Nopaul Rajah had sent an 
embassy to China for help, alleging that the 
English made war upon them for not offering 
a free passage to their troops for the invasion 
of China. The Chinese ministers laughed at 
them, telling them that “if the English meant 
to invade China, they would ta^e a shorter 
way than through the mountains of Nepaul ” 
The war with Nepaul being thus terminated, 
the Nepaulese Rajah professed to be an ally 
of the company, and on some occasions sub- 
sequently gave proof of alliance. 
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It is almost unnecessary to say that Oude 
A^'as among the number of his lordship's dif- 
ficulties, and that its financial management 
and general government caused continual un- 
easiness at Calcutta. No state possessing its 
power, wealth, area, and a population so gi- 
gantic, ever displayed so much poltroonery. 
Boastful, arrogant, tumultuous, and seditions, 
the soldiery and people were ever ready to 
revolt, and commit the most cruel murders, 
and as ready to fly before the face of a mili- 
tary force. The vizier, voluptuous and greedy, 
like his predecessors, robbed his people, and 
squandered his revenue, so that he was un- 
able to meet the exigencies of his government, 
and pay the stipulated tribute, on condition 
of which ho held his throne. Lord Moira, 
after much trouble and difficulty, brought 
some arrangement into the distracted affairs 
of his court and his dominions. 

A war having broken out with Nepaul, 
Hcindiah, and the llajah of Nagpore, con- 
sidered it a good opportunity to resume their 
old ways, and make a little war for them- 
selves. They meditated the reduction of the 
small state of Bhopal. Lord Moira, apprised 
of their designs, frustrated them by opportune 
measures, and at the close of the year 1816, 
those old Mahratta chiefs were again subdued. 

During the year 1816, a British force was 
engaged in the territory of Cutch, reducing 
forts, deposing petty rajalis, reconciling con- 
flicting allies, and reducing rebellious sub- 
ordinates of the Guicowar and the Peishwa. 
Pierce disputes arose between these two 
branches of the great Mahratta family of 
cliiefs, which involved the governments of 
Madras and Bombay in anxiety. 

THE SECOND MAllRAlTA, Oil PINDARREE 
WAR. 

This war, which received both those desig- 
nations, properly, began in hostilities with the 
Pindarrees alone, but ended in a wav with the 
great confederated chiefs of the Mahrattas. 

The Pindarrees, or free companies," were 
literally bands of military freebooters, who fol- 
lowed chiefs, Hindoo or Mohammedan, which 
were bold enough or rich enough to organize a 
free corps. These Pindarrees were dispersed 
throughout the Mahratta states, but the places 
from which they mainly sallied forth on their 
expeditions of murder and plunder wore 
Malwa and Central India. They were mostly 
snbjccts of Holkar and Scindiah. These chiefs 
pretended a great horror of the dishonest doings 
•of those flerce robbers, but in reality profited 
by them. The English agents, officers, and 
commercial people suffered much froiti them. 
They constantly plundered the territories of 
allies whom tho English were bound to de- 


fend, and the superior Mahratta chiefs some- 
times joined in those expeditions. The attack 
upon the Rajah of Bhopal, a faithful friend 
of tho English, by Scindiah and the Nagpore 
Rajah was simply a Pindarreo incursion in 
the first instance, incited by those chiefs, and 
then turned to account for their own aggres- 
sive ends. Tho troops of both Holkar and 
Scindiah became in fact Pindarrees, support- 
ing themselves by pillage, and only recognis- 
ing tho standard of their sovereigns when a 
grand national war took place. Ameer Khan, 
whom the English petted so much, was simply 
a Pindarree leader — a recognised military’ 
robber. 

The princes of Rajpootana were held in 
subjection by their own nominal troops, who 
were nearly all Pindarrees. Professor VVilrton 
thus describes the condition of some of them : — 
“The Rajah of Odeypore, indolent and im- 
provident, was bearded in his capital by mili- 
tary adventurers,* and robbed of his domains 
by his own feudatory chiefs and clansmen. 
The Rajah of Joudpur, affecting idiotcy, aban- 
doned the reins of government to the hands 
of a dissolute prircc, whoso career was soon 
after cut short by the hand of an assassin. 
Tho Rajah of Jeypore, a slave to an infatuated 
attachment to a Mohammedan dancing girl, 
preserved only a portion of his hereditary 
possessions, by tlio suffernneo of Mcer Khan. 
Every vestige of regular and orderly govern- 
ment had disappeared, and complete dissolu- 
tion of the bonds of society must have ensued, 
had not the government of British India ob- 
tained, by persevering representation and re- 
monstrance from the authorities in England, 
a reluctant and qualified permission to effect 
tho extirpation of that part of the predatory 
system which consisted in the peculiar organ- 
ization of the plunderers, termed Pindarrees, 
as preliminary to the overthrow of the whole 
scheme of military depredations." 

As early as 1812, the Pindarrees had made 
attempts upon the British provinces. When 
first known to the British authorities, f the 
Scindiah Shahi Pindarrees, who were by far 
the most numerous of the two, were under 
the leading of a number of sirdars, of whom 
Cheetoo, Karim Khan, and Dost Mohammed, 
were tho principal. None of the Holkar 
Shahi chiefs were leaders of much note. 
BlackerJ gives tho following estimate of their 
numbers : — “ The Scindiah Shahi, 18,000 

* HU palace on the bank of the lake was besieged, and 
as Colonel Tod said, the servants bringing up water were 
plundered. Onr i^ovcrnment allowed him in 1818, the 
sum of 4000 rupees (JNOO) a month, till his country 
yielded some revenue. 

t Wilson, p. 105. Sec Papen Pindaric Wart PP* 
24, 23. 

t Memoir of the War (1821), p. 18. 
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horse, 1 3,000 foot, and fifteen guns ; the Holkar 
Shall!, 3,000.hor8e, 200 foot, and three guns. 
To add to tliese sources of disorder, the 
mountaineers on the south and west of 
Mahva, and the Bhils and Mhers, and the 
petty Hindoo chiefs on the south and east of 
the same country, were committing unchecked 
ravages in retaliation for invaded rights* or 
disregarded claims.”*j- “ The Pindarrccs threa- 
tened Mirzaporc, plundered Ganjam, Masuli- 
patam, Guntoro, and the Northern Circars. 
It was expected that any attack on these 
hordes, as being under the protection of Scin- 
diah and Holkar, might cause a war with 
those chiefs. It was, moreover, known that 
these chiefs and the Berar rajah advocated the 
supremacy of the Peishwa, who again, in 
1816, was collecting armed followers at no 
great distance from Poonah.J The governor- 
general, therefore, resolved to be prepared for 
all events." § 

The great difficulty of suppressing the Pin- 
darrecs was the countenance given to them 
by the Mahratta sovereigns. They in fact 
were themselves Mahrattas, and subjects of 
those princes, and to a great extent controlled 
their nominal rulers. Besides, the whole of 
the Mahratta chiefs were bitterly hostile to 
the English, and the abrogationi or modifica- 
tions amounting to abrogation, of the treaties 
with Lord Wellesley by Lord Oornwallis, fol- 
lowed up by a policy in the same direction by 
»Sir G. Barlow and Lord Minto, so elated 
them that they calculated upon the instability 
of English treaties, whether for or against 
them, and presumed upon ultimate impunity. 

The treaty of Basseiu had been repeatedly 
broken by the Peishwa’s ministers, and it re- 
quired the firmness, temper, and intelligence 
possessed by the English resident at the court 
of Poonah, Mr. Elphinstone, to avert recourse 
to arms for the redress of JJritish wrongs. 
Murder, assassination, and treachery in every 
form were the inbt-uinents with which the 
ministers of the Peishwa worked, and it was 
necessary for the English to interpose reso- 
lutely in order to prevent the confines of 
their territory from becoming scenes of an- 
archy. This success lasted only a few years. 
The Peishwa and his ministers, as well as all 
the Mahratta chiefs, were encouraged to re- 
sume their intrigues against the English by 
the latter being occupied with two wars which 
were supposed sufficient to strain their re- 
sources, the Pindarree and the Ncpaulese; 
by the disturbed state of Oude, and by the 
perpetual contentions with Ava, which, it 

* By the Pindarrees. 

t Wilson’s Notes. 

Wilson,!). 215. 

Major William Hough. 


was rumoured all over India, would lead to 
a war most perilous to English power. Ac- 
cordingly, early in the year 1817, Trira- 
buckjee Daugliah, an assassin and murderer, 
who possessed the Peishwa's confidence, and 
had held the chief authority in his do- 
minions, collected forces, with the connivance 
of the Peishwa, for the purpose of surprising 
and murdering the English contingent at 
Poonah, after the manner in which the mu- 
tinous sepoys at Vellore massacred their com- 
rades. Means were at the same time taken 
to seduce the British native soldiers from their 
allegiance. 

The English assembled troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poonah, and denounced the con- 
templated movement of the Peishwa. Mr. 
Elphinstone demanded a new treaty instead 
of the violated treaty of Basscin as the alter- 
native of a declaration of war. At the same 
time, Mr. Elphinstone demanded the surren- 
der of the leader and originator of the plot. 

The following sets forth, in as brief a form 
as it is possible to give it, the revolution in 
the Mahratta empire, which the Elphinstone 
treaty created, for the Peishwa, terrified by 
the military preparation of the English, signed 
it. The preliminary convention provided 
that the Peishwa should surrender several of 
his strongest forts, as a guarantee that the 
treaty would be fulfilled. The treaty was 
concluded on the 13th of June, and ratified 
on the 26th of July, 1817 : — ** The most im- 
portant feature in this treaty, was the dis- 
avowal of the Peishwa’s paramount right, as 
the head of the Mahratta confederacy, and the 
cessation of the mutual reception of vakeels 
by the Peishwa and all other states ; and the 
restriction imposed upon the communications 
of his highness with the foreign powers, ex- 
cept through the medium of agents of the 
British government, as such vakeels had been 
known to carry on clandestine intercourse. 
The Peishwa renounced all future claims on 
the Guicowar, which claims had, in fact, 
arisen from his position as head of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy. He was also to be ex- 
cluded from all concern in the affairs of 
Gujerat, and he agreed to restore to the 
Guicowar, in perpetuity, the Ahmedabad 
farm, at the former rent of four and a-half 
lacs. The tribute from Kattywar was trans- 
ferred to the company. Provision was made 
to enable the Guicowar to reduce the claims 
of the Peishwa, by the payment of four lacs 
per annum, or standing on arbitration. In 
lieu of the contingent force to be supplied in « 
virtue of the treaty of Bassein, the Peishwa 
was to * place at the disposal of the British 
government funds for 5000 cavalry and 3000 
infantry. The company acquired the Northern 
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Oii'cars, with the Peishwa’s possessions in 
Gujerat, and the Kattywar tribute, with an 
extent of country in the Carnatic, including 
the strong forts of Darwar and Kooscgul. 
The fort of Ahmednuggur, held by the com- 
pany through sufferance, was transferred to 
them in perpetual sovereignty; likewise all 
the Peishwa’s rights in Bundelcund and 
Hindostan. He was thus excluded from all 
connection or concern with the countries 
north of the Nerbuddah. Provisions were 
also made relative to the services of the 
southern jaghiredars.”^ 

It is difficult to suppose that any one ac- 
quainted with the Mahrattas could believe 
that the Peishwa would observe a treaty sub- 
versive of all his honour and power, and so 
utterly humiliating. He did not observe it. 
lie had scarcely signed it when he began 
secret military preparations, and efforts to 
seduce the Hindoo portion of the British 
troops. He gradually assembled a large army 
near the British camp. English officers were 
waylaid and murdered in every district of his 
previous dominions, more especially in the 
neighbourhood of Poonah, and it became at 
last absolutely necessary to enforce the treaty 
at the point of the sword. Mr. Elphinstone 
had but a small brigade of English near the 
capital, which was speedily reinforced by 
several sepoy detachments and a European 
regiment. The Peishwa commenced opera- 
tions by burning and plundering the British 
residence at Poonah. But for the sound 
judgment, presence of mind, and calm intelli- 
gence of Mr. Elphinstone, the ruin of the 
British detachment must have been effected. 
His measures secured it from surprise, averted 
the seduction of the sepoy battalions, and 
placed the brigade in a position to act with 
promptitude and effect, lie ordered Licu- 
tenant-coloncl Burr to advance and attack 
the forces of the Peishwa, which were mad 
with triumph from the destruction of the 
presidency. 

On the 5th of November 1817, a battle 
was fought between these forces. The golden 
pennon (zurree pulkah), the grand standard 
of the Mahrattas, held in veneration by all the 
tribes, was borne by Mozo Dickshut a trusted 
chief of tried valour, but he fell defending it, 
and this circumstance being deemed ominous 
by the superstitious soldiery, deprived them of 
confidence, and they did not any longer main- 
tain the* contest with spirit. Colonel Burr 
gained a victory, but only by desperate fight- 
ing, nearly all the survivors of his force 
being severely wounded. His gallant little 
army numbered 2500 men, the host of the 
Peishwa was 25,000. On the 17th of No- 

* Auber*t BritUh Power in India, vol. ii. p. 624-5. 


vember, General Smith advanced at the head 
of a formidable force, swept all before liim, 
entered Poonah, and planted the standard of 
England on the palace of the Peishwa, who 
fled at his approach. 

While those events were transpiring in 
Western India, the Marquis of Hastings was 
carrying out his project for the destruc- 
tion of the Piudarrees, a work which required 
various especial alliances, military conventions, 
and temporary engagements of different de- 
scriptions with other chiefs of the Mahrattas, 
the Patans, and numerous tribes in Central 
India, and bordering on the Bengal frontiers. 
The Patan chief, Meer Khan, referred to 
in the account given in a previous chapter of 
the operations against Holkar, under Lord 
Lake, was presumed to be a suitable instru- 
ment of the designs of the government, and 
he was accordingly made the object of these 
favours, an account of which was anticipated 
in the chapter relating the war against Holkar. 

The intrigues between the English and 
Meer Khan against tho integrity of Holkar's 
dominion were not honourable to our nation. 
In connection with them, all persons about 
the court, all parties in that state, intrigued 
for and against the English, and . for and 
against one another. Perjury, perfidy, ab- 
duction, assassination, murder, plunder, revolt, 
and civil war, rent and stained the realms 
which had owned the sovereignty of the 
once far renowned Holkar. That chief died 
in 1811, and his successor was a child, the 
regent, his mistress, mother of the child, who 
was young, beautiful, talented, despotic, and 
profligate, and who was betrayed and mur- 
dered. As the only release from anarchy, 
the government of young Holkar appealed to 
tho English for protection, and Mr. Metcalfe 
w-as nominated to conclude negotiations. 
Before he could accomplish anything, Scin- 
diah, who had been plotting against the En- 
glish and watching for an opportunity to 
attack them ever since the defeat of his forces 
by Wellesley and Lake, succeeded in inducing 
a change among the ministers of the young 
chief, and confederated with them for pur- 
poses hostile to the company. 

In November a British force, under tho 
command of ISir Thomas Hislop, crossed the 
Nerbuddah. The advanced divisions, under 
General Malcolm and Colonel Adams, were 
to act against the Pindarrees; Sir Thomas 
was ordered by the governor-general to ad- 
vance into Malwa, although the resident 
warned his excellency that tho rajah would 
in consequence declare war. 

Early in December, the whole of Holkar's 
army assembled within twenty miles of Ma- 
hidpore, and, after a council of war, marched 
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against that place. On the morning of the 20tli 
of December, young llolkar was playing in 
his tent, when he was enticed away, and at the 
same instant a guaril was placed over Tooisah 
Bacc, the mistress of tlie deceased sovereign : 
at night she was beheaded, and her body 
thrown into tlie Seepra. The Patan chiefs 
loudly demanded to be led against the enemy, 
and began to plunder the baggage of the 
English. General Hislop ordered an instan- 
taneous attack upon llolkar’s army, which was 
well posted on the banks of tlie Seepra, 
nearly opposite to Mahidpore, their left flank 
protected by the river, their right by a deep 
ravine, while their line, which could only be 
approached by one ford, was protected by 
ruined villages. The bed of the river afforded 
some cover for the British troops in forming, 
and as their flanks were all but impregnable, 
it was determined to attack in front. The 
plan of battle was simple, and the execution 
of it prompt, orderly, and gallant. In cross- 
ing the river many men were lost, but the 
foot artillery, well arranged on the right bank, 
covered the passage. The horse artillery 
crossed to the enemy’s side, and silenced 
many of their guns. The whole army effected 
the passage, and stormed the defences of the 
enemy, carrying them all with sword and 
bayonet. When the INIahrattas began to 
retire, a charge of cavalry turned their retreat 
into a rout. 8ir John ^lalcolm commanded 
the right wing; Major J. L. Lushington, 
afterwards General Sir James Law Lushing- 
ton, and Lieutenant-colonel Russell, com- 
manded the two lines of cavalry in the final 
charge. 

Signal as this defeat was, it did not secure 
peace. Various zemindars and rajahs in the 
Doab held fortified places, which were stormed. 
The Patan population in Rohilcund rose in 
arms, and variou.s troublesome;dispositiona of 
troops and weary marches were necessary be- 
fore the insurrection was suppressed. Scin- 
diah, who had led the government of Holkar 
into the disasters thus experienced, did not 
strike a blow, but hastened to make such 
accommodations as would screen himself 
from penal consequences. He made a new 
treaty on the 6>th and 6th of November, 1817, 
by which ho bound himself to an alliance 
offensive and defensive, and to furnish a larger 
cavalry contingent for the Pindarree war. 

, Incredible as it may seem, none of these 
events, disastrous as they were to the Mah- 
rattas, and triumphant to the British, had any 
effect in deterring the Rajah of Nagpore from 
correspondence with Bajee Bao, the fugitive 
Peishwa, and organizing an army to attack 
the English. It was plainly intimated to him 
that his ,treaso|i.wa8 discovered, and he was 
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warned that military operations would be 
directed against him if he took a single hostile 
step. He attacked the residency, which Mr. 
Jenkins, the resident, afterwards M.P., and a 
director of the East India Company, defended 
with great spirit and success. Happily there 
was a small body of troops at hand, but the 
best and bravest of them were surpassed 
by the devoted courage and activity of the 
civilians, some of whom fell. Reinforcements 
arriving, the rajah’s capital was attacked in 
force. Ho sought terms : they were granted. 
He endeavoured to turn them to account by 
an act of treachery for the destruction of the 
British. He was suspected, his scheme 
defeated, and his capital stormed. He was 
made prisoner. Mr. Jenkins, for political 
reasons, reinstated him, on condition of the 
surrender of his chief forts and much of his 
territory. His officers refused to surrender 
the forts, and his servants retained possession 
of the territory, and he connived at their de- 
fection. The territory was conquered, the 
forts stormed, and the rajah himself being 
detected in a correspondence with the ex- 
Peishwa, for a united attack upon the English, 
Mr. Jenkins seized his person, and declared 
the musnid vacant. The rajah and two of his 
chief ministers were sent in custody to Allah- 
abad. On the way he escaped. 

In 1818 pursuit of the Peishwa occupied 
the attention of the governor-general and 
the military chiefs. When his highness fled 
from Poonah, he found many abettors and 
followers. Ail the petty rajahs of his domi- 
nions were ready to take up arms on his behalf 
against Europeans. He collected an army 
stronger than that which had been beaten at 
Poonah. They took quarters at Gorygaum. 
A British officer named 8taunton was on his 
way to Poonah, with a W’eak battalion of in- 
fantry, a few squadrons of horse, and a consi- 
derable detachment of artillery ; arriving at the 
heights of Gorygaum, ho beheld the Peishwa’s 
army in the plain beneath. Staunton imme- 
diately made for the village with the design 
of occupying it. He had only just succeeded 
in doing so when he was attacked by the 
whole army of the enemy, probably numbering 
40,000 men. The attack continued all day 
until 9 p.M. The mosques and pagodas were 
again and again taken by each party. All 
the British officers were put hor» de combat, 
except Captain Staunton and two others. All 
the artillery men were killed or wounded. The 
cavalry were cut up or exhausted. There 
was no water. Some wells were discovered, 
in the night, and the fainting soldiers were 
relieved' from the pangs of thirst. In the 
morning the Peishwa did not renew the attack, 
but withdrew bis army. The captain brought 
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off his guns and colours, his sick and wounded, 
to Seroor, which placo they entered on the 
third day, during which they had no refresh- 
ment but water. The gallant conduct of 
Captain Staunton and his troops was much 
applauded in India and in England. The East 
India Company voted him a purse of 500 
guineas, and a splendid sword of honour, with 
nn inscription panegyrizing his courage, skill, 
and fidelity to duty. The rewards bestowed 
upon his chivalrous soldiers boro no proportion 
to their deserts. 

Soon after this event Generals Smith and 
Britzler marched against the formidable for- 
tress of Sattara, which was soon reduced. 
Mr. Elpliinstone raised the standard of the 
Rajah of Sattara, announced the protection of 
the company, a just system of revenue, and 
the establishment of religious liberty. In the 
Avhole of this transaction Mr. Elpliinstone 
acted with sagacity and justice. Ilis activity 
and precision everywhere that his presence 
and inHuonce could reach, entitled him to the 
gratitude of his country. 

General Smith maintained a hot pursuit of 
the Pcishwa, whose army he overtook at 
Ashtoe, where he gained a signal victory, 
taking the Rajah of Sattara and all his family 
prisoners, who were sent to Mr. Elphinstone, 
who conducted them to tlieir palace at Sat- 
tara. Gockluh, the best general in the 
Peiahwa’s army, fell in the battle of Ashtee, 
which circumstance depressed the troops. 
The Peishwa fled from the field of his defeat, 
and WAS joined by Holkar and his infantry 
in his retreat j they both took refuge in 
Oandeish, where Oumput Rao, with what was 
left of the Rajah of Nagpore’s army, joined 
them. The jaghiredars* of Oandeish, timid 
of the consequence to themselves of favour- 
ing such refugees, corresponded with Mr. 
Elphinstone. This led to desertion by many 
of the followers of the confederated Mahratta 
chiefs. The Peishwa led the life of a fugi- 
tive for six months, pursued by Generals 
Smith, Hislop, and other British commanders. 
During that time. Brigadier-general Monro 
conquered many forts, and, in command of a 
small body of troops, per/ormed many glo- 
rious enterprises, which were, however, con- 
nected with a warfare so desultory, and 
involving operations so similar, as to preclude 
a detailed account. The Peishwa sought to 
reach Malwa, but Sir John Malcolm’s dispo- 
sitions effectually thwarted that purpose. On 
the 27th of May, being pressed by the forces 
of Sir Thomas Hislop, the Peishwa intimated, 
by his vakeel, to Sir John Malcolm an inten- 
tion to surrender. At Keree, on tire 2nd of 
June, Sir John visited the Peishwa. The 
* Holders of joghires or estates. 


events which followed this visit are thus 
described by M. Auber : — ** Ho appeared low 
and dejected, and retired for a private inter- 
view, when he said, that he had been involved 
in a war ho never intended; that he was 
treated as an enemy by the state which had 
supported his family for two generations, and 
was at that moment in a position that de- 
manded commiseration, and believed that he 
had A real friend in Sir John Malcolm. The 
latter replied, that every moment of delay was 
one of danger, and that he should cither throw 
himself at once on the British government, 
or determine on further resistance. * How 
can 1 resist now?’ ho exclaimed, 'I am sur- 
rounded.’ Sir John Malcolm remarked that 
ho was BO, hut he could not complain ; that 
he still had the power of escape as- much as 
over, if he wished to become a freebooter and 
wanderer, and not accept the liberal provision 
designed for him. He replied, with the flat- 
tery of which ho was master, ‘ 1 have found 
you, who are my only friend, and will never 
leave you; would a shipwrecked mariner, 
after having reached the port ho desired, 
form a wish to leave it?’ Still, upon the 
plea of a religious ceremony, and that it was 
an unlucky day, he wished on the third to 
postpone till the next day surrendering him- 
self up nnd accepting the propositions, by 
which he engaged to proceed to Hindostan, 
a pension of not less than eight lacs of rtipees 
per annum being secured to him. To this 
delay Sir John Malcolm most positively ob- 
jected. The firing of some guns in the quar- 
ters of Assecr had a considerable effect upon 
him, and at eleven he determined to come to 
Sir John Malcolm’s enmp.” 

The fortiinoB of the other ^lahratta chiefs 
arc thus briefly sunimed up : — ** Trimbuckjee, 
on learning the dispersion of Bajec Rao’s 
force, retired to the neighbourhood of Nassick, 
where he was taken prisoner by Major Swan- 
ston, sent round to Bengal, and lodged in the 
fort of Chunar. The exertions of Mr. Elphin- 
stone were very successful in effecting the 
introduction and establishment of the new 
government. 

** The settlement of the Bheels in Oandeish 
was prosecuted by Captain Briggs, under Mr. 
Elphinstone’s direction, and the state of Sat- 
tara was likewise making favourable progress. 

“The condition of the newly acquired }>ro- 
vinces, and the measures adopted by^ the 
British government, (subjects of deep inte- 
rest,) properly form matter for a separate 
work. The remaining fugitive, Appa Sahib, 
the ex-rajah of Nagpore, would have been 
captured near the fort of Asseerghur, but for 
Jeswiint Rao Sar, who sallied forth and saved 
him from his pursuers. He proceeded from 
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thence to Lahore, wlicre ho was allowed to 
live in absolute jn-ivacy, on a very scanty 
allowance from Runject Singh ; a permission 
extended by that chief in a manner which 
showed his sincere desire not to dissatisfy the 
British government.” It became clear in the 
course of the proceedings connected with the 
temporary surrender of the fort of Asseer- 
ghur, required from Scindiah under the treaty 
of November, 1817, that secret communica- 
tions and engagements were carried on by 
him in the Peishwa’s interest while he was 
making ostentatious parade of alliance with 
the English. lie humbled himself, besought 
pardon, and was forgiven, provided his future 
conduct proved true. 

This troublesome, expensive, and sanguinary 
war arose from the ignorance of the board of 
control, which sent out the Marquis of Corn- 
wallis the second time with express instruc- 
tions to revoke the policy of the Marquis 
Wellesley. Lord Cornwallis entered heartily 
into these instructions, for he had always been 
adverse to any connections with the ]\Iah- 
rattas. Still he had himself been obliged to 
form treaties and military connections with 
them, and he did not continue long enough 
in power during his second government to 
perceive the alteration of circumstances which 
rendered the severe policy of Lord Wellesley 
necessary after the first Mahratta war. Had 
Lord Cornwallis been spared, there can be no 
doubt, from his clearness of perception and 
wisdom, that ho would have allowed Lord 
Wellesley’s arrangements to remain, and not 
have exposed the company and his country 
to the dangers and costs of a second Mahratta 
war, to assert that ascendancy he so unfor- 
tunately revoked. Had the treaties of Lord 
Wellesley been permitted to stand, there is 
abundant reason to believe, from all the evi- 
dences which were evoked duriiig the second 
Mahratta war, tliat so great a calamity would 
have been averted. 

During the year 1810 Mr. Elphinstone was 
actively employed in arranging the govern- 
ment of the ISlahratta states. It is a curious 
circumstance that in 1850, forty years after, a 
copy of his proclamation to the landholders 
should be called for in the British legislature, 
and was actually printed in the returns, 
according to which it appears that the pro- 
clamation was to be circulated freely, with a 
view to convince the amildars and pattels of 
the hopelessness of the Bajee Rao’s cause, and 


to assure the natives of the good treatment 
and protection which they would experience 
from the British government. Villages that 
had distinguished themselves by expelling or 
resisting the rebel troops were to be rewarded 
by largo remissions, and by permanent marks 
of favour. Conspirators and all banditti 
were to be treated as rebels and punished 

promptly and severely.” The necessity 
of adhering to the customs of the country 
was strongly urged during the provisional 
government, even to the exemption of Brah- 
mins from capital punishment, except when 
guilty of treason. No new imposts were to be 
levied, and those that seemed oppressive or 
unpopular were to be repealed. All lands 
held free of revenue w'cre to remain so, and 
to bo left with the present proprietors, who 
were, however, to prove their titles by show- 
ing their ''suimuds.” The conciliation of 
the Bliccls and Ramoosees was to be effected 
“ by every means.” 

Upon the conclusion of the war the Marquis 
of Hastings carried out the whole scheme of 
policy originated by the Marquis Wellesley, 
a scheme which Lord Hastings had himself 
denounced when imperfectly acquainted with 
Indian affairs. Blacker states that the num- 
ber of British officers killed and wounded 
were 184, and the number of all other ranks 
3,042. The campaign, or scries of campaigns, 
lasted from November 5, 1817, to May 13, 
18111.* 

In 1819 treaties were made with the Rajahs 
of Odeypore, Jeyporc, Joudporo, Jesselmcr, 
and Bicanur, also with the petty chiefs of Bans- 
wara, Dungerpore, Pertabgerh, Sirohi, Kriah- 
nagerh, Kerauli, Bundi, and Kotah. With 
each of these formal engagements were con- 
tracted, upon the general basis of subordinate 
co-operation and acknowledged supremacy.” 
During the more quiet periods of liis govern- 
ment, Lord Hastings made considerable altera- 
tions in the financial and judicial systems. He 
also organized a superior police force. * After 
an unusually protracted period of government. 
Lord Hastings retired in January, 1823. It 
was on his passage home that he drew up the 
summary of his administrations, which has 
since been so much quoted. His arrival in 
London led to many debates in the India- 
house, and notable rewards were conferred 
upon his lordship and his successor in the 
title. 

• Blacker’s account of the Pindarree War. 
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CHAPTER CV. 

piiOGREss OP BRITISH in*;rests in china and the archipelago, from the beginning 

OF THE 19th CENTURY TO THE END OF THE GOVERNMENT OP THE MARQUIS HAST- 
* INGS—CONQUEST op MAURITIUS AND BOURBON ; OF THE MOLUCCAS ; OP JAVA, AND 
THE ISLES IN ITS VICINITY. 


In China the century opened with the event- 
ful circumstance of the American flag having 
been first hoisted at Canton. This occurred 
on the 2nd of January, 1801. 

On the 5th of November, 1803, the court 
of directors informed the select committee of 
Chinese merchants that hostilities had recom- 
menced between the English government and 
tlie French and Batavian republics. 

On the 22nd of May, the same year, the 
court of directors of the East India Company 
were informed by the board of control, that 
his majesty intended to address a letter to the 
Emperor of China, and send him presents; 
and it was recommended that the chairman 
should send a letter to the viceroy and the 
hoppo. Lord Castlcreagh sent a letter to the 
prime -minister of the Chinese emperor. One 
of the king’s gardeners was sent to Canton to 
collect specimens of the vegetable productions 
of that part of Chinn, and he was accompanied 
by a botanical painter to take drawings. 

On the 14tli of February, 1804, a squa- 
dron of French men-of-war, commanded by 
Admiral Linois, encountered the English 
homeward-bound Cliina fleet in the Straits of 
Malacca. The French admiral counted ui)on 
an easy victory, as his force was very formid- 
able. His own ship, the Marengo ^ carried 
eighty guns. Two of his vessels were large 
fast -sailing frigates, a corvette of thirty guns, 
and a Dutch brig of eighteen guns. Captain 
Dance was the commodore of the English 
vessels. He sailed in the Earl Camden, a 
good ship. Captain I. T. Timins, of the 
Royal George, bravely and skilfully seconded 
the commodore. All the captains and their 
croAvs entered into the action with alacrity 
and spirit. There was much to defend, for 
the value of the fleet and cargo was estimated 
at nearly eight millions sterling.* The 
Royal George received sixty-six shots in her 
hull and rigging, and bore the brunt of the 

^ * M. Auber, in his History of British Power in India, 
gi^es this estimate. His work was published in 1837. 
It is to be presumed that he intended to correct a former 
estimate of the value of this fleet made in another of his 
works, " China f published in 1834, in which he names 
siiteen millions as the value. Both works are regarded 
as standard authorities, yet they present this striking dis- 
crepancy. The discrepancies among other authorities also, 
take a wide range as to the value of the homeward-bound 
China fleet of that year, 
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enemy’s fire. The enemy’s squadron was 
beaten off, and the company’s fleet proceeded 
in safety. 

In 1805 the letter of his royal majesty to 
his imperial majesty was delivered to the 
viceroy, after innumerable delays and obstacles 
created by the Chinese officials. A chair,” 
fancifully and richly decorated, was sent for 
the conveyance of the box containing his 
majesty’s letter. The supercargoes went in 
procession to the palace. On the. 22nd of 
January the royal presents were formally 
presented ; the chair containing the letter was 
laid down before the front entrance to the 
palace. The supercargoes were conducted, 
under a salute of three guns, into the hall of 
audience by a side entry, while the letter was 
borne through the grand entrance. The 
viceroy and hoppo were seated , under a 
gorgeous canopy at the upper end of the hall, 
attended by numerous mandarins in their 
official costume. The letter was then pre- 
sented to the viceroy, who, with the hoppo, 
rose to receive it, and remained standing 
some time in token of respect. The letter 
was then carried to an inner apartment, and 
the grand officers resumed their scats. The 
viceroy declined receiving the letters sent by 
Lord Oastlereagh and the chairman of the 
court of directors, on the ground that it was 
contrary to the laws of Cliina to receive 
presents or communications from any foreign 
minister or mandarin. The president of the 
supercargoes requested that the letters might 
remain, pending permission being granted 
by his imperial majesty to receive them. To 
this arrangement the viceroy consented. The 
supercargoes retired under another salute of 
three guns. 

On the 8th of IMay, 1800, a letter from 
the emperor to the King of England, w'ith 
presents, arrived at Canton. They were 
delivered to the president on the 19th, 
with precisely the same ceremonials as those 
observed in receiving the letter from his 
Britannic majesty. The letter of his imperial 
majesty was very unlike the communications 
made to the English by former emperors, and 
was couched in terms of singular propriety, 
although clothed with an air of strange 
originality of manner, and pervaded by a 
tone of eccentric and unique thought. The 
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followinpf extracts will no doubt much interest 
tlie reader. 

“ Your majesty’s kingdom is nt a remote 
distance beyond the seas, but is observant of 
its duties and obedient to its laws, beholding 
from afar the glory of our empire and 
respectfully admiring the perfection of our 
government. Your majesty has dispatched 
messengers with letters for our perusal and 
consideration ; we find that they are dictated 
by appropriate sentiments of esteem and 
veneration ; and being therefore inclined to 
fulfil the wishes and expectations of your 
majesty, wo have determined to accept of the 
W’hole of the accompanying offering. 

“ With regard to those of your majesty’s 
subjects who for n long course of years have 
been in the habit of trading to our empire, 
we must observ^o to you, that our celestial 
government regards all persons and nations 
with eyes of charity and benevolence, and 
always treats and considers your subjects with 
the utmost indulgence and alTection ; on their 
account, therefore, there can be no place or 
occasion for the exertions of your majesty’s 
government.” 

In 180G the directors of the I'last India 
Company permitted a IMr. Mailing to go to 
China at their expense, who professed to have 
for his object the pursuit of Bciencc and the 
exploration of the country. Borne curious 
circumstances arose out of that gentleman s 
mission. In 18U7, ho arrived at Canton. He 
presented a petition to the hoppo, **to be 
received into the service of the Emperor of 
China.” He offered himself for employment 
by his imperial majesty as ** Astronomer and 
Physician.” His services were refused. In 
Fehruary, 1808, he proceeded to Cochin 
China, lioping to bo allowed to stay there 
some time, and thence to effect an entrance 
to China. Tliis scheme also fifiled, through 
the jealousy of the Cochin Chinese. IJc then 
proceeded to India, intending, if possible, to 
gain an entrance by way of Thibet, Bhotan, 
or Tartary. On all these frontiers bo found 
an accurate description of his person and pur- 
poses in possession of the Chinese authorities, 
and he was baffled. Finally, this persevering 
gentleman accompanied the embassy of Lord 
Amherst to Pekin, in the year 181G. 

In the year 1807 the company’s trade was 
stopped in China in consequence of the death 
of a Chinese in an affray with some sailors 
belonging to an English ship. The dissi- 
pated and disorderly conduct of the English 
sailors had done much to prevent the friendly 
intercourse of the British and Chinese. The 
Chinese demanded th^ death of an English- 
man for that of their countryman who had , 
fallen. The couduct of the inorobants on this j 
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occasion, as on other occasions in the history of 
the English in China, was cruel and unjust. 
They were quite willing to sacrifice tlio life of 
some one of the sailors, although none of the 
men could be fixed^on as having committed 
the maufilaughtcr. ^’he courage and firmness 
of the English naval officer on the station 
alone saved his country and his countrymen 
from tliis degradation, and rescued the man 
whose life was fixed upon by the English 
merchants as an atonement to save their trade. 
It is to the honour of the directors of the East 
India Company tliat they not only approved 
of the gallant conduct of Captain Holies in 
saving the life of his countryman, hut pre- 
sented him with £1000. 

Sir George Staunton, whose services to the 
company at Canton had been very consider- 
able, was appointed interpreter to the factory. 

Tn 1808 tlie English nt Canton were 
alarmed by rumours of n French invasion 
of Macao, and they represented to the go- 
vernor-general of India the necessity of 
strengthening the defences of that place in 
a manner which it was beyond the ])owcr 
of the Portuguese to effect. In September 
of tliat year, a considerable French force was 
off Java, and in consequence Admiral Drury 
led an English squadron to Macao. Troops 
wore landed and the defences made stronger. 
The hoppo protested against any foreign 
troops being landed there without permission 
of his imperial imajesty, according to tlie 
treaty existing between him and the Cbinesc. 
The English and Portuguese were unwilling 
to retrace their steps, and the Chinese pre- 
pared for a barbarous system of warfare. 

Conflicts on the river between her ma- 
jesty’s ships and the Chinese forts occurre«l, 
although war was not declared. '‘Admiral 
Drury seems not to have possessed that cool 
and deliberate judgment wliicli was essential 
to the business he had been engaged in.”* 

The committee w'ero so alarmed for their 
trade by the occupation of Macao by the 
French, and were so animated in their re- 
sentments against that nation, that they were 
willing to risk a war with China to accom- 
plish their purpose. The British naval offi- 
cers acted with prudence and forbearance, as 
well as courage, and decided that the imperial 
treaty with Portugal forbid the occupation of 
the island by any but Portuguese. The com- 
mittee at last gave way. Tlio directors were 
so displeased with the conduct of " the select 
committee” for managing their affairs in 
Chinn, that they displaced them, and ap- 
pointed servants in inferior positions above 
them. 

In 1809 the insolent and hanghty conduct 
* Parliamentary papers. 
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of an English naval officer at Canton had 
nearly embroiled his country with the United 
States of America. Captain Pellew, ll.N., 
impressed American seamen, or seamen on 
board American ships, into the service of the 
king. The American government demanded 
redress, which had to be conceded to avert 
war, the pride and petulance of this British 
officer thus causing humiliation to his country. 

From the years 180G to 1810 the Chinese 
Ladroncs, native pirates, called after their 
brethren thcr Portuguese of Macao, infested the 
coasts of China.* These men were similar 
to the pirates which infested the Chinese 
seas in the seventcentli century, from whom 
the Dutch settlers in Formosa suffered so 
severely. Mr. Davis, afterwards Sir J. F. 
Davis, governor of Hongkong, has given the 
following curious and interesting description 
of the character and history of these Chinese 
pirates: — “Not the least remarkable feature 
about tliis formidable fleet of pirates was its 
being, subsequent to the death of its original 
chief, very ably governed by his \\ife, who 
appointed her lieutenants for active service. A 
severe code of laws for the government of the 
squadron, or of its several divisions, w'as en- 
forced, and a regular appropriation made of 
all captured property. IMarriages were strictly 
observed, and all promiscuous intercourse, 
and violence to women, rigorously punished. 
Passes were granted to the Cliinese junks or 
boats which submitted to the pirates : but all 
such as were captured in government vessels, 
and indeed all who opposed them, were 
treated with the most dreadful cruelly. At 
the height of their power they levied contri- 
butions on most of the towns along the coast, 
and spread terror up the river to tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Canton. Tt was at this time 
that the British factory could not venture to 
move in their boats between that place and 
Macao without protection; and to the La- 
drones, therefore, may be partly attributed the 
origin of the valuable survey of the Chinese 
seas by Captain Boss; as the two cruisers 
Avhich were sent from Bombay, at the select 
committee’s reipiisition, to act against the 
pirates, were subsefiuently employed by them 
in that work of public utility, the benefits of 
which have been felt by the w hole commercial 
world. 

“ Finding that its power was utterly un- 
availing against the growing strength of the 
Ladrones, the Cliinese government published 
a general amnesty to such as would submit, 
and return to their allegiance, a stroke of 

* The Chinese : a General Beacription of China and 
its Inhabitants. By John Francis Davis, Esq., F.R.S., &c., 
(loveruor of Hongkong. London; C. Cox, King AVilliara- 
birect, Strand, 1851. 


policy which may be attributed to its ac- 
quaintance with the fact, that a serious dis- 
sension had broken out between the two 
principal commanders of the pirate forces. 
This proceeded even to the length of the 
black and red squadrons (which they respec- 
tively headed) engaging in a bloody combat, 
wherein the former was discomfited. The 
weaker of the two now submitted to accept 
the offers of the government, which promised 
free pardon, and kept its engagements ; the 
leader w'as even raised to some rank in the 
emperor’s service ! Being thus weakened by 
the desertion of nearly half her forees, the 
female chieftain and her other lieutenant did 
not much longer hold out. The Ladrones 
who had submitted were employed by the 
crafty government against their former asso- 
ciates, who w^ere harassed by the stoppage of 
their Bup]»lies, and other difficulties, and a few 
more months saw the whole remaining force 
accept the proffered amnesty. Thus easily 
was dissolved an association wliich at one 
time threatened the empire; but as the 
sources and circumstances, whence piracy has 
more than once sprung up, are still in exist- 
ence, the success and impunity of their pre- 
decessors may encourage other band.s of mari- 
time robbers to unite in a similar confederacy 
at no distant period.”* 

Difficulties between the English merchants 
and the Chinese authorities w’cro perpetuated 
by the frequent fatal conflicts of the English 
sailors and the natives, and the Bterniiess of the 
Chinese penal code, which exacted blood for 
blood, life for life. 

The Chinese officials w^ero constantly find- 
ing pretexts for stopping the trade. An in- 
exorable jealousy of foreigners characterised 
the policy of the imperial government. In 
con6C(}Ucncc of tliis, objections w'ere taken to 
the presence of European ships of w^ar in the 
Canton river, and to the service of the natives 
at the foreign factories. 

His majesty’s ship Dorn exercised a block- 
ade against the American merchantmen dur- 
ing 1814. The ship captured an American 
vessel, which offended the Chinese, w'ho or- 
dered the committee of the English factory 
to send the Doris aw’ay. This, tliey ex- 
plained, w’as beyond their powder, the ship of 
war belonging to his Britannic majesty, not to 
the East India Company. Tlie Chinese could 
not understand this explanation, or affected to 
be unable to do so. Captures and re -captures 
of American ships in tlie river followed the 
making of the first prize, and inflamed the 
resentment of the Chinese. They interrupted 
communications between tlie East Indiamen 
and the English mon-of-war ; their magistrates 
* Davit’s China, chap. iii. pp. 63, 61. 
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seized and subjected to cruel punishment all 
who took service with the Englisli ; the man- 
darins violated the sanctuary of the factory ; 
and, in fine, all the long-conceded privi- 
leges of the Englisli were infringed. What 
followed has been well described by Mr. 
Davis. 

The committee, seeing the hostile disposi- 
tion of the government, determined on the 
bold measure of stopping the trade, as the 
only means of arriving at a remedy. The 
Chinese, somewhat startled at their old wea- 
pon being turned against themselves, began 
to display a more conciliatory temper, and, 
after some debate, a mandarin was appointed 
to meet Sir George Staunton, who was de- 
puted to conduct the negotiation on the part 
of the committee. Accordingly, on the 20th 
of October, Sir George proceeded to Canton, 
accompanied by Sir Theophilus Metcalfe and 
Mr. Davis. The first subject of complaint 
was the arrest of the linguist Ayew, for per- 
forming a service which was merely compli- 
mentary on the part of the English, and ex- 
pressive of their respect for a dignified officer 
of government, who had comlucted the first 
embassy through China, and been on friendly 
terms with its members. It was immediately 
replied, that his seizure was on account of a 
totally different affair, and that there was no 
intention of condemning the proceeding. 
Several meetings took place with the prin- 
cipal mandarins and one or two assessors, but 
little progress was made towards an adjust- 
ment; when the viceroy suddenly determined 
on breaking off the negotiation. The com- 
mittee upon this resolved on issuing a notice 
to all British subjects to quit Canton : Sir 
George Staunton and the gentlemen with 
him embarked in the ^Vcxfordy and the whole 
fleet proceeded down the river. 

“This step had the effect of completely 
curing the obstinacy of the viceroy. A depu- 
tation of llong merchants was sent down to 
the ships, with authority to state that man- 
darins would be sent to discuss the remaining 
points in dispute if Sir George would return. 
On his reaching Canton, an attempt was made 
to retract the pledge, but this could not be 
persisted in ; and, after several long and te- 
dious audiences with the mandarins, the prin- 
cipal points in dispute were gained, and in- 
corporated in an official paper from the viceroy, 
AS the only security against a breach of faith 
on the part of the Chinese. The privilege of 
corresponding with the government under 
seal, and in the native character, was now for 
the first time established; an assurance >vas 
given that no Chinese officer should ever enter 
the British factory without leave previously 
obtained; and licence was given to native 


servants to enter into the service of the Eng- 
lish without molestation from the petty man- 
darins ; together with some other points.”* 

Mr. Davis has summed up the concessions 
of the Chinese on this occasion in language 
improperly vague for a work professing to 
give complete information on the subject of 
British relations to the Chinese government. 
M. Auber has been more complete on this 
head, although prolix in his narrative of the 
events that led to such an issue. Accord- 
ing to that writer, the relations between the 
Chinese and English w’ere placed in 1811 
upon the following basis, which includes the 
matters mentioned by Mr. Davis, and “ some 
other points,” wdiich he leaves his readers to 
guess : — 

“ On the 29th November, a communication 
was made by Howqua of the decisions passed 
by the viceroy, to the following effect : — 

“ Ist. Permission given to address the 
government in Chinese through the Hong 
merchants without the contents being in- 
quired into. 

“ 2nd. The use of offensive language not 
very satisfactorily answered. 

“ 8rd. ^i'lie local magistrate not to visit 
the factoiy without giving due previous no- 
tice. 

“ 4th. The communication by boats be- 
tween Canton and Whampoa to be open and 
free as usual. 

“ 5th. Natives may be employed as coolies, 
porters, tea-boilers, cooks, and in other similar 
capacities, but persons not to be hired under 
the denominations of kenpan and thawan. 

“ lUh. Shii)s of w^ar to remain at their 
usual anchorages while the ships are at 
Whampoa, but when they depart, the ships 
of war to depart. 

“ 7th. Boats to receive passes at certain 
stations. 

“ 8th. The country ships have been fired 
at as due notice to the Bogue Fort. 

“ 9th. Merchantmen only admitted to 
Whampoa. 

Additional Articles, 

“ 1st. Address to be hiid before the em- 
]icror to be written in the foreign character 
as before. 

“ 2nd. Important affairs to be addressed 
to the viceroy, commercial affairs to the 
hoppo, local district affairs to the local ma- 
gistrates. 

“ 3rd. Further arrangements respecting 
the boats passing the Bogue ; the people will 
then be directed to behave courteously. 

“ 4th. The opening or not of the trade 
will not be inquired into. 

* Davis'* China, chap. iii. pp. 72, 73. 
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** 5th. Notice will be given when natives 
arc tried implicating foreigners. 

** An edict confirming the same was issued 
on the 2nd December.” 

The year 1814 was signalised in the history 
of the British in India by the commencement 
of the compilation of an x\nglo -Chinese dic- 
tionary, by the Hev. Dr. Morrison, a mis- 
sionary of the London IMissionnry Society, 
and an English congregational minister. The 
perseverance and devotedness of this remark- 
able man made him in this, as in so many other 
respects, a benefactor to the Chinese people, to 
the English in Cliina, and useful to the relations 
of the two nations. The directors of the East 
India Company favoured this great under- 
taking, as did their select committee at Can- 
ton. Sir Gr. Staunton, at the request of the 
committee, superintended the issue of the 
work. The whole work was not completed 
until 1824, Dr. Morrison having been in- 
terrupted in his labours by attendance at the 
embassy in 1818. 

Til iHin it was determined by his majesty’s 
government and the court of directors, that an 
embassy should be sent to the Chinese em- 
peror from the Prince Regent of England, 
[iord Amherst was fixed upon as a suit- 
able person for this important mission. The 
ostensible objects of this embassy were 
brierty stated to bo — “a removal of the grie- 
vances which had been experienced, and an 
exemption from them and others of the like 
nature for the time to come, with the esta- 
blishmcnt of the company’s trade upon a 
secure, solid, equitable footing, free from the 
capricious, arbitrary aggressions of the local 
authorities, and under the protection of the 
emperor, and the sanction of the regulations 
to be appointed by himself.” 

The embassy cmhfirked at Spithead, on 
board his majesty’s ship Alceste^ on the 8th 
of Eebruarv, 1811), and arrived at the mouth 
of the White River, Gulf of Pe-tche-lee, on the 
28tli of July. The disembarkatiou.did not 
take place until tlie 0th of August, when the 
imperial legato visited Lord Amherst, It 
was arranged that negotiations should not be 
entered into until the arrival of the ambas- 
sador at Tien -Sing. On the 12th his excel- 
lency arrived there, and was met by a second 
imperial legate, when a discussion at once 
arose as to the performance of ‘‘ko-tow” — the 
homage demanded by the emperor from all 
representatives of foreign princes. Lord Am- 
herst refused. His excellency and suite, ac- 
companied by the legates, proceeded up river. 
On the Ifith of August, his lordship was 
roused from his bed at a very early hour by 
the Chinese officials, for the purpose of in- 
forming him that the homage or '‘ko-tow” 


must be performed, or his further advance 
stopped. Lord Amherst objected to the cere- 
mony as an indignity to the king his master, 
and to the British nation. He argued that 
if the ceremony were merely a form, as the 
Chinese officials pretended, then he had no 
objection to practise it, provided a written 
declaration were made to him that a Chinese 
ambassador would perform the same ceremony 
at the court of his Britannic majesty in case 
such were sent there. The legates refused to 
give any such pledge, and made the “ko- 
tow ” the alternative to the dismissal of the 
embassy. The legates proposed that a re- 
hearsal should be performed, in order that the 
ambassador might try how far his scruples 
were unrelenting, but it was intended that 
this rehearsal should bo public and ceremo- 
nious, and was evidently intended as a trap 
for his excellency, who declined any rehearsal 
whatever, adhering to his previous stipula- 
tion, which he repeated. The voyage was 
prosecuted to Tong-choo-foo, where the navi- 
gation of the river ends, and Vvhence the 
journey to Pekin, only twelve miles, is per- 
formed by land. At this place the legates 
proposed that the ambassador should write 
home for instructions. His lordship de- 
clined doing BO, and was treated rudely by 
the mandarins, lie insisted upon sending a 
letter to the emperor; upon producing the 
superscription, the evidence of his lordship’s 
high rank seemed to awe the officials, and 
their rudeness gave place to obsequiousness. 

In the afternoon of the 28th, the embassy 
arrived at Pekin, which it was not permitted 
to enter, but was conducted round the walls, 
and at sunrise was in the neighbourhood of 
Yuen-min-yuen. The ambassador was not 
allowed to see the emperor, or personally to 
deliver his credentials to the prime -minister, 
as he still persisted in refusing a homage 
which amounted to idolatrous worship, and 
which recognised the Emperor of Chinn as the 
sovereign of the universe, and the King of 
England ns his tributary. 

Ilis excellency and suite were compelled 
to return ; en route to Canton ho was treated 
with respect. He arrived at the factory on 
the Ist of January, 1817. The frustration 
of the mission was mainly duo to the viceroy, 
and other officials at Canton, who knew that 
its chief object was to complain of their inso- 
lence, violence, oppression, and extortion. 

During the passage of Lord Amherst up 
the river, and overland to Pekin, and even 
while returning, the Canton authorities be- 
haved with ill will to the British naval offi- 
cers in the Canton river. The captain of the 
Alcestc (Lord Amherst’s vcpsol) was refused 
anchorage at Whampoa, Of this circum- 
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fitance, Mr. Davia observes : — " It was in- 
tended to degrade the British ambassador 
below the tribute -bearer from Siam, whose 
junk has free leave to enter the river ! The 
Alceste, however, proceeded very leisurely 
on her way ; and Captain JMaxwcll, on being 
fired at by the junks, and tho fort at the 
river’s mouth, silenced the junks at a single 
shot; while one broadside sufficed to send 
tho garrison of the fort scnnipcring up the 
side of tho hill, down which that defence is 
somewhat preposterously built. The effect 
of this decisive conduct was evinced in the 
short space of one day, by tho arrival of all 
sorts of provisions to the A/ccs/e at Whampoa, 
by a free consent to load tho Uewett, and by 
tho publication of a statement that the firing 
at the entrance of the river was an affair of 
saluting 1 Those who composed tho embassy 
were gratified to find on their arrival at 
Canton, on the Ist of January, that Captain 
Maxwell had not been deterred by any un- 
necessary apprcliensions for their safety from 
duly maintaining tho dignitv of the British 
flag." 

The duties and annoyances of Lord Am- 
herst were not over on his arrival at Canton. 
The emperor bad written a letter for the 
Regent, and committed tho delivery of it to 
his viceroy at Canton, who was personally to 
place it in the hands of tho British ambassador. 
This ceremony w»s performed in an emi- 
nently uncivil manner, which tho ambassador 
took care to rebuke in a way 'which com- 
ported with tho dignity of his bearing through- 
out. This ceremonial terminated Lord Am- 
herst’s business in China. Barrow relates,* 
that Lord IMncartnoy’s embassy cost tho Chi- 
nese government £170,000. Mr. Davis was 
of opinion that the embassy of Lord Amherst 
cost it an equal sum. Tho letter of tho 
emperor to the Prince Regent vihs intolerably 
insolent and arrogant. The following pas- 
sages from it will suffice to disclose its cha- 
racter : — “Hereafter there is no occasion for 
you to send an ambassador so far, and bo nt 
the trouble of passing over mountains and 
crossing seas and in a Vermillion odictf the 
following passage : — “ I therefore sent down 
my pleasure to expel these ambassadors, and 
send them back to their own oowatvy] ivithout 
punishing the high crime theg had committed 

Immediately after the departure of the 
ambassaddr, various acts of cruelty were per- 
petrated by the Canton authorities, wliich 
were intended chiefly as insulte and threats 
to the English. The failure of tho embassy 
was much discussed in England, very many 

* Travels in China. 

t From its being written on paper of that colour by 
the emperor^ own bund. 


were of opinion that Lord Amherst should 
have complied with the Chinese customs, 
whatever they Avere, Dr. Barry O’Meara, in 
his Voice from St, Helena, represents the 
imprisoned Emperor Napoleon I., as derid- 
ing the English and Lord Amherst for their 
pride and impracticability in not stooping to 
any humiliation the Chinese thought proper 
to impose, which tho ex-omporor considered 
indifferent, whereas the commercial advan- 
tage to be obtained was substantial The 
opinion of so renowned n person was much 
quoted in Europe, and especially in England 
after O’Meara’s book was published, when- 
ever Chinese affairs brought up the subject. 
Tho Emperor Napoleon was however a bad 
judge on points of ethics or honour, however 
sagacious in matters of war or policy. He 
could assume the language and conduct of 
a Mohammedan in Egypt, a Romanist in 
Italy, and an atheist in France, when poli- 
tical and personal objects were to be promoted 
by so doing. TiOrcl Amherst’s honour and 
principle were of a higher cast, and regulated 
by a sense of duty drawn from purer sources 
than any acknowledged as authoritative by 
Napoleon Buonaparte. Lord Amherst did 
not, like his French imperial majesty, place 
tho Bible on bis political book-shelves ; ho 
had another and more becoming compartment 
for it. Duty to the person of his king, the 
honour and dignity of his country, and to the 
religion he professed, forbid Lord Amherst 
to render the idolatrous homage and recog- 
nition of supremacy demamled by tho Tartar 
emperor. Ho acted conscientiously, and the 
present generation of Englishmen nt all 
events approves. Had Lord Amherst par- 
ticipated in the degrading and dishonourable 
ceremonial proposed, he would not in all pro- 
bability have obtained any advantages for his 
nation, and the English would have been re- 
minded at Canton by the viceroy, that their 
king was the emperor’s slave. At it Avas, tho 
firmness of the ambassador much impressed 
the Chinese authorities, and notwitlistanding 
their first outbursts of resentment, made them 
more Avary of affronting a people who might 
assert their independence in a very trouble- 
some manner. At all events, Mr. Davis, Avho 
had opportunities of personally observing the 
effects, thus expresses a similar opinion : — 
“ It has often been a subject of just remark, 
that this unsuccessful mission was followed 
by a longer interval of tranquillity, and of 
freedom from Chinese annoyance than had 
ever been experienced before. From the 
year 1816 to 1820, not a single stoppage of 
the British trade took place, except in tho 
affair of the Topaze frigate in 1822; and 
tlien the Canton government was glad to 
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mako the first advances to a resumption of 
the suspended intercourse, as wo shall see. 

' Xu 1820 an accidental occurrence took place, 
which gave rise to transactions of a very re- 
markable nature, proving in the strongest 
manner the anxiety of the government to 
avoid a discussion with the English. Some 
boats from one of the company’s ships were 
watering in the river, when they wore bar- 
barously attacked by a party of Chinese with 
stones. The officer in charge of the boats 
fired over the heads of the assailants to make 
them desist, but the shot unfortunately took 
effect among some boys on a high bank oppo- 
site, and killed one of tliem. Tho Chinese, 
as usual, demanded that somebody should be 
given up ; but tho committee insisted on the 
urgent emergency which led to tho discharge 
of tho gun, as well as on the accidental na- 
ture of the case. In tho meanwhile, the 
butcher on board one of the ships committed 
suicide ; and the Chinese, on hearing this, 
immediately took it up, thinking proper to 
assume that he must be the individual who 
had shot the boy ! The utmost eagerness 
and haste were sliown by them in appointing 
an inquest of mandarins, who proceeded to 
examine the body ; and, as it was decided by 
them at once that' the deceased butcher must 
be the homicide, the trade proceeded as 
usual. It must bo observed, that tho com- 
mittee only granted permission for the ship 
to bo boarded by tho mandarins when they 
demanded it, and that the whole proceeding 
showed tho extreme anxiety of tho local au- 
thoritics to accommodate the affair.” 

Tho English abstained, however, from all 
coni])romiso in the transaction, as is known by 
the distinct testimony of the llev. Dr. Morri- 
son, the congregational missionar}^ and Chi- 
nese interpreter to the company. Tins nar- 
rative shows at once the difficulty the En- 
glish had in carrying on trade peaceably with 
tho Chinese, and the good effect of firmness 
tempered by justice and discretion in dealing 
with -tlie Cantonese authorities. No other 
events of interest occurred in connection with 
English relations to China, during the period 
to which this chapter refeis. 

CONQUEST OF MAURITIUS. 

During tho Marquis of Wellesley’s govern- 
ment, various measures were contemplated 
by him to frustrate \he purposes and humi- 
liate the power of the French and Dutch in 
the Eastern Archipelago. The expedition of 
Buonaparte to Egypt disconcerted these mea- 
sures. General Baird and General Wellesley, 
who were nominated first to command the 
military portion of an expedition to the 
Mauritius, and .then against Batavia, received ! 


other commissions. The admiral who was 
to command the naval part of these enter- 
prises did not make his appearance at tho 
rendezvous, Trincomalce; and General Baird 
was dispatched with the troops to Egypt, 
General Wellesley to Mysore. No oppor- 
tunity for prosecuting either of tlie meditated 
attacks occurred until 1810, during the go- 
vernment of Lord Minto. The capture of 
Mauritius does not properly come within the 
range of this history; it is therefore liere only 
necessary to observe that the expedition 
against the Mauritius was successful, and that 
the conquest much reduced French influence 
in the East. 

At the same time the Isle of Bourbon was 
captured, but ^as restored to France at the 
peace of 1811. 

CONQUEST OF THE MOLUCCAS. 

Lord Minto’s career as an Indian states- 
man was closed with more Sclat than it other- 
wise woiild have been, by his acquisition of 
tho Moliiccns and the Island of Java. “ An 
empire, which for two centuries bad contri- 
buted to the power, prosperity, and grandeur 
of one of the principal and most respected 
states of Europe, was wrested from the short 
usurpation of tho French government;* added 
to the dominions of the British crown, and 
converted from a scat of hostile machinations 
and commercial competition, into on aug- 
mentation of British power and pro8T)erity.”f 

In tho year 1808 Mr. Raffles, altcrvvanis 
Sir Stamford Raffles, was secretary to the 
government of Prince of Wales’ Island. Ill 
health compelled change of scene, and ho pro- 
ceeded to tho Moluccas. Tliere he acquired 
considerable information as to the trade and 
general condition of tho islands near and 
beyond tho Straits. IIo also obtained very 
precise information of the power of the Dutch, 
and the value of their possessions in tho great 
Archipelago. ^Ir. Raffles drew up reports 
of the condition of Penang and Malacca, 
which influenced the government in modify- 
ing their intentions in respect to these settle- 
ments, and their views of the importance 
which should bo attached to them. Mr. 
Raffles drew up a paper on “the Malayan 
Archipelago,” which so pleased Lord Minto, 
that he desired to make the gifted author go- 
vernor of tho Moluccas. With this intention 
other claims interfered. In the document 
drawn up by Mr. Raffles, he insisted upon 
the necessity to the ultimate interests, of 

* The Moluccas and Java, with its minor islands, were 
tuhjected to France, when Holland, the parent country, 
was conquered by the French. 

t Anber’s Rise and 'Progress of the British Power in 
Indiat vol. ii. chap. xii. p. 470. 
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England in the East, that French influence 
should be completely extirpated throughout 
the Archipelago. The governor-general re- 
solved to carry out the opinions of Mr. Raffles, 
and to proceed himself with an expedition 
against Java. 

Previous to the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, some other achievements wore performed 
in consonance with the general object, such as 
the reduction of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands. 

In the middle of February, 1810, Captain 
Tucker, with his majesty’s ships Dover^ Corn- 
wall, and Samarang, and part of the ^ladras 
European regiment, under Captain Court, 
arrived off the island of Amboyna. The ships 
opened a heavy cannonade. Under their fire 
four liundrcd of the Madras* regiment were 
landed, in two detachments, one under Cap- 
tain Court, the other commanded by Captain 
Philips. jPhilips attacked a battery in front, 
and carried it by storm. Court made a circuit 
and took some of the redoubts in reverse. 
Tho next morning the guns of the captured 
batteries were directed against the town and 
fort. The Dutch governor was summoned to 
surrender, and obeyed. Thirteen hundred 
Dutch and Malay soldiers laid down their 
arms. Tlio former were sent to Java, — a very 
(questionable policy, as that place was about 
to be attacked. The Malays were enlisted in 
the Englisli service. Thus the English at 
last, and finally, avenged the insults and out- 
rages inflicted upon them so long before, by 
the Dutch at that place. The whole of the 
]\[oluccas were soon afterwards captured, the 
Dutch in every case making a feeble resist- 
ance, unworthy of their former glory. The 
garrisons of the Batavian republic were swiftly 
swept from the Archipelago, except from 
Java and its neighbouring isles. The last 
of the Moluccas that yielded to British power 
was Tcrnate, the scene of so «much competi- 
tion and contention between them and the 
Dutch in the early enterprises of tho traders 
of those nations among tho Spice Islands. 
There exists but little information concerning 
the attack on this place, once so famous as a 
battle-field for the maritime rivals in the 
Archipelago. Mill has compressed some 
fragmentary accounts in tho Asiatic Register, 
vol. xii. — the oflicial despatches and old news- 
paper correspondence. His narrative is brief 
and clear, and supplies all that is worth 
relating, '‘Ternate was taken by Captain 
Tucker with a detachment of Europeans, the 
seamen and marines of the Dover, and some 
of the newly enlisted Amboyna corps. Cap- 
tain Tucker arrived off tho island on the 2dth 
August; but light and bafflihg winds kept 
him off the shore, and a landing was not prac- 
ticable till the 28th. A hundred and seventy 


men were landed in the night, with intent to 
surprise the forts and batteries which guarded 
the bay. The difficulties of the approach 
frustrated the scheme, and tho men wero re- 
embarked. Early in the morning they were 
again put on shoro ; and, whilst tho frigate 
engrossed tho attention of the enemy, they 
proceeded unobserved to an eminence sup- 
posed to command the Fort of Kayomaira, 
the principal Dutch post. They arrived on the 
hill at noon ; but to their great vexation they 
found that the fort was screened from their 
view by an intervening forest. They then 
endeavoured to proceed by an inland route, 
but, after incessant exertion throughout the 
day, it was found impossible to disencumber 
the path of the immense trees which had been 
cut down and piled across it. Turning to the 
right, they followed the course of a rivulet 
which led to tho beach, and brought them 
about ten o’clock within eight hundred yards 
of the fort before they were discovered. Dis- 
regarding a smart fire of grape and musketry, 
they rushed forward, escaladed the walls, ami 
carried the fort. On the following morning 
tho combined operations of the detachment 
and frigate overpowered the other defences 
of the bay, and by the evening the town and 
island wore surrendered. Few casualties im- 
paired tho exultation of tho victors. Their 
conquest completed the reduction of the Mo- 
luccas, and Java with its dependencies alone 
remained in the possession of tho Dutch.” 

CONQUEST OF JAVA AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

Having wrested the Moluccas from the 
united grasp of France and Holland, the 
English were eager for the meditated attack 
upon Java. The governor-general deter- 
mined upon personally superintending the 
operations; some delay was therefore neces- 
sary. The delays perpetually interposed by 
tho naval commanders were, however, tho 
chief difficulties in the way of all enterprises 
which tho Indian government had hitherto 
attempted by sea. This want of alertness 
was shown at Mauritius and the Isle of 
Franco, Amboyna, and Ternale ; and but for 
the intelligence of Mr. Raffles, and Uie deter- 
mination of the governor-general not to be 
impeded by the admirals, and to carry out his 
purpose promptly and resolutely, the under- 
taking would have been deferred that year,— 
probably for ever ; for it is certain that the 
French and Dutch would have made desperate 
efforts to send reinforcements and supplies, 
and the garrisons would have made the de- 
fences infinitely more formidable. In pursu- 
ance of his object Lord Minto proceeded to 
Madras, on the 9th March, 1811. Troops 
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wore ordered to proceed from Bengal on the 
15t1i and 16th; on the 18th of April he 
reached Penang. The extent of infoi-mation 
with which Mr. Raftles was enabled to furnish 
the goyernor-general on all points relating to 
countries of which scarcely anything was 
known, and the comprehensive views with 
which he accom))anied his reports, proved of 
iniinite value. An incident that occurred at 
this stage of the proceedings marked the 
judgment and decision of Mr. Raffles. The 
late period when the expedition reached 
Malacca, caused some anxiety on account of 
the favourable monsoon, which was nearly 
terminating. A question arose as to wliich of 
two passages should be followed, in the course 
towards Java. The point called for an imme- 
diate determination ; the choice was to be 
made between the northern route, round 
Borneo, which, from the little known of the 
navigation of those seas, was thought to be 
the only practicable one, especially for a fleet ; 
but how the dangers of the Bartabuc passage, 
where only one ship could pass at a time, 
were to bo avoided, no one could suggest. 
Mr. Raffles had strongly recommended the 
south-west passage, between Caraniata and 
Borneo, and staked his reputation on the 
success which would attend it." The naval 
authorities were opposed to it; but Lord 
Minto reposed full confidence in the judg- 
ment and local information of Mr. Raffles, 
by embarking with him in his majesty’s 
ship the ModestCf commanded by Captain 
the Hon. George Elliot, on the 18th of 
June, 1811, and leading the way on Mr. 
Raffles* sole responsibility. The result was 
entirely successful. The fleet, consisting of 
sixty sail,* was in six weeks in sight of Ba- 
tavia, without a single accident. The Modeste 
alone would have done it a fortnight sooner. f 
In the progress of the expedition from the 
roads of Madras, much danger was incurred 
by storms. His majesty's ship Dover, and 
many other vessels which remained longest, 
were driven on shore at Madras, and wrecked. 
Happily, the transports, with the troops on 
board, left in time, and escaped. The first 
division of the army left Madras April 18th, j; 
1811, under the command of Colonel Robert 
Rollo Gillespie. When Lord Minto arrived 
at Malacca, he learned that General Daendels 
had been recalled by the French government, 
and that General Jansens had replaced him, 
and had brought out strong reinforcements. 

* Mill compates them at 100 sail. He probably reckons 
''a description of vessels which Auber does nut include in 

the fleet.” 

t M. Auber's Bue of British Bower, &c. ' 

^sJjTkorn’s Memoir of the Conquest of Java. London, 

VOL. II. 


Sir Samuel Auchmuty, the British commander, 
was led by the information which reached him 
from various quarters, to decide on attacking 
Batavia, as the place wdiere the contests fur 
the Franco-Dutch colonies of Java and de- 
pendencies was likely to be decided. 

On the evening of the 3rd of August, the 
vanguard of the fleet made Cape Garawang, 
and early next morning ran in for the mouth 
of the Mirandi river. During the lulls which 
occurred between the land and sea breezes, 
the ships safely anchored. Early in the even- 
ing the first division of the troops landed. 
The fleet, when all hod assembled, consisted, 
according to Major Hough, of four sail of the 
line, fourteen frigates, seven sloops, eight 
of the honourable company's cruisers, fifty - 
seven transports, and seventeen guii -boats, 
under the command of Rear -Admiral Stopford, 
who joined the expedition at Batavia. When 
at Malacca, the military force was ofliciully 
reported * .to be as follows : — 


General Abstract of the Aruiy, Malacca, Mh Jane, 181 1 . 


NATIVE 

N. C. 0. & 


OiTR'EUS. orricEus. 

I’RIVATES. 

TUTAL. 

Kuropean forces 200 — 

5144 

5844 

Native forces 124 123 

6580 

6777 

a^4 123 

10,674 

11,121 

Pioneers, Lascars, &c. 


830 


Grand total 11,960 
Of this force 1,200 were left behind sick, at 
Malacca ; 1,500 of the remainder became ill 
on landing at Java. The cause of this sick- 
ness was not the climate of Java, but the 
bad, and, in some cases, disgusting quarters 
afforded to the men while on board the tran- 
sports, together with the rough weather en- 
countered on the passage. 

Colonel Gillespie and the advance brigade 
first landed at Chillingching, a village ten 
miles or so to the castw^ard of Batavia. Ho 
immediately took up a position over the road 
to Cornelis, to gain possession of that road, 
and protect the landing of the rest of the 
troops, which ivas safely effected. 

Oil the 7th of August, the advance guard 
of the British crossed the Augale river by a 
bridge of boats, and halted themselves.f The 
next day, Batavia was summoned. The inha- 
bitants, such as the French had not driven 
away, were eager to surrender ; and our troops 
had therefore no difficulty in taking posses- 
sion of the town. 

It was expected that the French and Dutch 
would make a stand at Weltevreeden. Against 
that place the army began its march on the 
10th. The cantonments were abandoned on 

* Major Thorn, ilcinity quartermaster-general at Java. 

t IVilson, vol. \ii. p. 356. 
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the approach of our army, but General J umel, 
the French officer second in command, had 
intrenched a camp for a division of the Dutch 
army in a strong position, overlooking the 
road to Cornells, about a mile from Welte- 
vreeden. Two villages covered the position 
of the Dutch infantry. The enemy met our 
advance with grape and musketry ; the Eng- 
lish general skirmished in front, using his 
horse artillery and rifles freely, and turned 
with his main force the left flank of the de- 
fence. Having set Are to the villages, the 
British troops charged through the smoke and 
burning houses, dispossessing the Dutch infan- 
try and artillery of every strategical point, 
and driving them in headlong retreat until 
they found protection under the cannon of 
Cornelia. In the arsenal of Weltevreedcn a 
large amount of military stores and 300 guns 
became the prize of the victors. General 
Jansens was confident that Cornells would 
defy the whole force of the governor-general 
until the rainy season would render it impos- 
sible to occupy trenches or a camp in its 
vicinity, and cause great loss in sickness to 
the English if they attempted a blockade. 
Jansens held an intrenched camp, his flanks 
protected between two rivers, the Sloken and 
the Batavia river. It was a position resem- 
bling that which Scindiah occupied when 
General Wellesley fought the desperate 
battle of Assaye, The Batavian, river near 
Cornelis was unfordable, and the banks broken 
in abrupt acclivities. The Sloken was, with 
difficulty, fordable, but it was defended by 
powerful batteries and redoubts. There was 
a strong redoubt on the British side of the 
river to protect the only bridge left standing. 
Between the two rivers the trenches were 
protected by formidable redoubts, and the in- 
equality of the ground concealed the strength 
of the defences, and gave the defenders op- 
portunity to manoeuvro against any assail- 
ants, whatever quarter the attack came from. 
The camp, both in front and rear, was pro- 
tected similarly, both by art and nature. The 
circumference of the lines was nearly five 
miles, and was mounted by 230 pieces of 
cannon. Seldom had the English in all their 
daring assaults on strong places, a position 
presented to their attack more undesirable. 

On the night of the 20th of August, the 
English began regular approaches, and as the 
works progressed, a heavy battering train was 
mounted. The main attack was upon the 
tSte du pont. Having battered the redoubt, 
and considerably weakened the enemy s fire, 
the moment for the assault iltrived. Colonel 
Gillespie took the command. He was the 
same officer who (related in our account of 
the Qodrkha campaign), as Major-general Sir 


R. R. Gillespie, was killed on the 31st of 
October, 1814, at Kalunga, in Nepaul. He 
had some dismounted dragoons, the body- 
guard, and a body of marines; besides the 
grenadier and light and rifle companies of the 
14th, 59th, 69th, and 78th regiments, and 
grenadiers of 5th and 6th volunteers, Madras 
pioneers. Lieutenant-colonel Macleod and 
Major Tule were ordered to advance, the 
first named against a redoubt in the angle of 
the enemy’s front and left, the other upon the 
bridge leading to the rear. 

On the night of the 26th of August, the 
English began their formidable task. Gil- 
lespie led his men on in silence ; at dawn the 
enemy’s videttes perceived him : the British, 
as commanded, abstained from firing a shot, 
but rushed upon the pickets with the 
bayonet, nearly all of whom perished, and 
the advance redoubt was carried nearly as 
soon as the alarm was given. The promp- 
titude, celerity, and discipline of the English 
gave effect to valour, and this first step of 
their progress was accomplished without loss. 
The 78th regiment, without entering the re- 
doubt, carried the bridge over the Sloken. 
Gillespie crossed with them, and without firing 
a shot dashed at once against the redoubt 
within the lines, which also commanded the 
passage of the bridge. Each of these re- 
doubts had twenty eighteen -pounder guns, 
besides several of twenty-four and of thirty- 
two pounds. Colonel Gibbs, who was guided 
to the scene of action by the enemy’s fire, 
crossed the bridge after Gillespie, and while 
that officer stormed the redoubt to the left, 
Gibbs turned to the right, where another 
redoubt was also in a position to command 
the bridge; he at onco stormed it, relying 
solely on the bayonet. When the bulwark 
was conquered, a Dutch officer set fire to the 
magazine, which blew up, causing terrible 
havoc and destruction. The devoted man 
who thus sacrificed his own life to what he 
considered the honour and interests of his 
country, inflicted by his suicidal act severe 
loss upon his enemies. The grenadier com- 
panies (there were two on the occasion) of 
his majesty’s 14th regiment were blown up. 
Many other English soldiers perished. Con- 
trary to the intentions of the Dutch officer, 
his act also slew many of his own country- 
men. The magazine was fired before the 
Dutch and French could make good their 
retreat. By these events a way into the in- 
trenched camp was conquered, and the Eng- 
lish poured over the bridge impetuously,, 
spreading in every direction most likely to 
make tHeir conquest sure. Cornelis was en- 
tered, and the enemy driven out. The whole 
of this work was performed in the dim grey 
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light of early dawn, but by the time it was 
accomplished the sun was above the horizon, 
and both armies were presented to one 
another in full view. The enemy was dis- 
persed, broken, or bayoneted in the redoubts 
and trenches. The English were mustering 
in order, undisputed victors of the position. 
The enemy had strong reserves which had 
made no effort to save the place ; these were 
drawn up on a plain in front of the barracks 
and lesser fort, protected by its guns. There 
were several battalions of infantry, a consi- 
derable body of cavalry, heavy guns in posi- 
tion, and twenty pieces of horse artillery in 
line. There a2)peared a prospect of a new 
and fierce engagement. His majesty’s 59th 
regiment at once advanced, and the enemy 
shamefully gave way. The 59th entered and 
captured the fort, while Colonel Gillespie, 
corning up with the dragoons and horse artil- 
lery, the retreat of the enemy broke into a 
disgraceful flight. For ten miles Gillespie 
maintained the pursuit, pouring grape into 
the flying masses, and passing between the 
different bodies with his cavalry, cut them up, 
unless as their cries for mercy stayed the 
hands which wielded the British sabres. Six 
thousand were thus spared; a regiment of 
J^Vench voltigeurs, fresh from France, laid 
down their arms. The number slain was not 
computed ; at all events, no correct reports 
remain to attest it. The English lost eighty- 
five officers killed and wounded, and eight 
hundred men. There were besides, seventy- 
three seamen and murines numbered among 
the British who fell. General Jansen escaped 
with a small body of his light cavalry to the 
eastern coash A squadron of frigates, with 
extra detachments of marines, were sent to 
Oheribon, the place surrendered to Colonel 
Wood. 

While Sir S. Auchmuty went in pursuit of 
Jansens, a naval expedition was directed 
against the Island of Madura, off the north- 
cast coast of Java ; it was captured. Jansens 
collected a force of native cavalry at Jater, 
six miles from Samarang, Auchmuty landed 
at Samarang, from which the inhabitants fled. 
He went at once in quest of the enemy’s 
camp, which was drawn up on a range of 
hills, difficult of access, their steeps present- 
ing a surface of sharp and broken crags. 
The occupants of the camp were chiefly 
natives, and numbered about eight thousand 
men, with twenty guns in position. Auch- 
muty’s force was one thousand strong, a very 
excellently formed body, all Europeans, en- 
gineers, sappers and miners, artillery, &c., 
being in proportion to the companies of the 
line. He^ had a strong detachment of pioneers, 
and six light field-pieces. The summit of the 


range was level and grassy, fit for cavalry, 
of which the native army was composed. 
There were also slopes by which the troopers 
could ascend or descend along the opposite 
sides with ease. As soon as Auchmuty’s 
pioneers began their work, the troopers took 
to flight, leaving the guns behind them, which, 
with the exception of occupying the field, 
was the only honour or advantage won by 
General Auchmuty. General Jansens shortly 
after surrendered the island to Great Britain, 
and the troops yet in arms as prisoners of war. 

The conquest of Java and the Moluccas 
led to the promotion of Lord IMinto in the 
peerage ; he vras made an carl. Mr. Raffles 
was knighted, and made ** lieutenant-governor 
of Java and its dependencies.” Oolonel Gil- 
lespie obtained the command of the troops. 
This officer manifested a strangely hostile 
feeling to Sir Stamford Raffles. He could 
regard no subject in the same light as the 
governor. ' The latter was a statesman, a 
scholar, and a philosopher, and Colonel Gil- 
lespie was unable to apprehend the extent or 
depth of the governor’s views. The colonel 
desired to occupy Java with numerous forces ; 
the governor believed it unnecessary, and 
insisted upon economy in the new govern- 
ment. Gillespie resented this, and brought 
so many and such serious charges against hb 
excellency, that it became necessary for the 
governor-general of India to institute an 
official inquiry, which issued in the honour- 
able acquittal of Raffles from all the impeach- 
ments so petulantly brought against him. 
The comraander-in-chief was displaced. 

While yet Colonel Gillespie continued in 
command, his services were actively demanded 
in various ways to preserve in order the ter- 
ritory which ho had so gallantly done bis 
part to conquer. The French and Dutch 
stirred up the natives against the English by 
all sorts of misrepresentations. The Sultan 
of Yadtryakaita proclaimed war against the 
invaders. Gillespie attacked his capital, and 
carried it by storm. The sultan himself was 
taken prisoner and exiled to Penang. His 
sou was placed by the English on the vacant 
throne. The capture of Yadtryakaita ap- 
palled the young sultan, and made him sub- 
missive to the English. It had been defended 
by one hundred thousand men, who showed 
much courage, but their weapons and disci- 
pline were so inferior, that they were unable 
to defend the place even against a few thou- 
sand Europeans. 

On the north-east coast of Sumatra, the 
Sultan of Palexnbang defied the power of the 
English. Gillespie sailed from Java, in March, 
1812, and the sultan fled without striking a 
blow for his independence. The English 
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commander dethroned him, and placed his 
brother on the throne. The expedition was 
taken, because the sultan liad entered into an 
engagement with the Dutch, refused subse- 
quently to revoke it, and bound himself not 
to admit them or the French to his dominions. 
The position in which the English then were 
positively demanded the adoption of a policy, 
towards the neighbouring sultans, of treating 
all as enemies who were not allies : other- 
wise the French and Dutch would form 
points of support on the different islands, and 
endanger the British possessions. Batavia 
had too long proved a source of peril to 
English commerce in the Eastern seas, for 
the English quietly to allow French or Dutch, 
when vanquished in one place, to create a 
position of power in another. 

On the 18th of May, Colonel Gillespie left 
Sumatra for Bauea, of which place he took 
possession. Java remained in the quiet pos- 
session of the British until 1815, when a 
circumstance occurred which created consi- 
derable alarm. The native officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates of a Bengal 
light infantry battalion con8]»ired, in October, 
with some other sepoys and their officers, 
to murder all Europeans upon whom they 
could lay their hands, and desert, or, subvert- 
ing the constituted authorities, join the natives 
of Java in effecting a revolution. The cause 
of this atrocious conspiracy lay as usual in a 
breach of faith committed by the government. 
The conspirators were volunteers, who, con- 
trary to the prejudices of their caste and 
nation, freely offered to join the expedition 
to Java, on condition of being restored to 
their country at the expiration of the third 
year of service. The government was very 
glad to make the bargain, but the English 
officials had no concern about keeping it. 
It was scandalously and tyrannously vio- 
lated. The sepoys, despairing of all hope of 
again seeing their country, and smarting 
under a sense of wrong, gave way to the 
vindictive passions which characterise the 
Bengalees, and the hatred of Europeans 
and Christians, which is as strongly charac- 
teristic of them, and formed the sanguinary 
purpose, which, had it not been timely dis- 
covered, would have been ruthlessly executed. 
It is remarkable how the sepoy has ever 
proved himself the same sanguinary monster, 
whether at Vellore, or Java, or Cawnpore. It 
is equally remarkable that after such decided 
proofs of their readiness, men and officers, to 
assassinate their comrades and defenceless 
Europeans, upon any provotation from the 
government, that both the government and 
British officers continued to trust them, until 
the mutiny of 1867, and the horrid butcheries 
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of Cawnpore. Some of the criminals of Java 
w'cre executed, the rest wore drafted into 
battalions returning home. A sanguinary out- 
rage was in truth the shortest way to obtain 
justice, when the soldier in India was robbed 
or wronged by his superiors. 

In 1816, Java Avas given up to Holland. 
The overthrow of Napoleon Buonaparte in the 
campaign of 1813, led to general rearrange- 
ments among the European governments, all of 
whom showed jealousy of England, upon whom 
the brunt of the war fell in the coalition 
against France. The ministers of England 
were deficient in intelligence, patriotism, and 
diplomatic talent. They were far more soli- 
citous to prop up the despotisms of continental 
Europe, to flatter, and to caress them, than 
they were to secure the commercial advantage 
and national honour of the United Kingdom. 
The authorities in India made strong repre- 
sentations against the surrender of Java. 
The East India Company was anxious for 
its retention. Sir Stamford Raffles pointed 
out, in an able despatch, the vast resources of 
that island, as one of the richest and most 
fertile places on the globe, lie showed that 
the time must come when a mighty trade 
would be carried on through the Straits with 
China, and that whatever European power or 
powers would possess the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago could command that trade. The 
despatch of the eminent statesmen, the lieute- 
nant-governor of Java, was not even read by 
the minister of the day : and other important 
despatches were at the same time treated 
with similar insolent contempt, or culpable 
neglect. The grand object with the ministry 
was the upholding and extension of despotic 
government everywhere. Tlie opposition 
were influenced in their arguments, and per- 
haps in their motives, by party. When Java 
was conquered, Sheridan, who knew nothing 
of the subject, and who, except for party pur- 
poses, seldom paid attention to any matter of 
public interest, derided the conquest as not 
worth the expense incurred. The object of 
the eloquent declaimer was to damage the 
ministry ; he took no trouble to ascertain the 
truth. The object of the English ministry 
was to satisfy the Holy Alliance : English com- 
merce, and the interests of the English people, 
were secondary objects. No surrender of 
territory was ever made by the English more 
impolitic.^ The abandonment of Borneo at a 
later period, although a most injurious step 
to English interests, and in spite of the ex- 
pressed will of the bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers of England, as w'ell as the 
merchants ot Singapore and India, was not 
so purblind ns the surrender of Java. In 
1814 when England agreed to surrender 
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Java to the Dutch, the revenue of the island 
was more than half a million sterling. The 
government of Holland was so occupied by 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, and the 
campaign in Belgium and France in 1815, 


that it was unable to take advantage of the 
cession made by ‘'its generous ally." It was 
not therefore until the end of 1816, that the 
Dutch flag again floated over the queen of 
the eastern isles. 




CHAPTER CVJ. 

HOME EVENTS CONinECTEI) WITH THE EAST INDIA COMPANY FROM THE BEGINNING OF 
THE 19tii CENTTTRY TO THE RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER IN 1833-4. 


ViiF. century opened as to the home affairs of 
the company with a grave discussion concern- 
ing “ the shipping interest." The company’s 
ships were the finest merchantmen in the 
world ; capable of coping in battle with the 
martial navies of other countries, even with 
those of Holland, France, and Spain. The 
peculiar manner in which these ships were 
held as property, by persons holding votes 
in the proprietary, gave a distinct pre- 
ponderance of this particular interest over 
other separate interests in connection with the 
company. The result was a monopoly which I 
proved injurious to the company and the 
country, which was offensive in England as 
in India, and objected to by the parliament 
and the board of control. The measures of 
the Marquis Wellesley in India, in taking up 
Indian-built ships to carry freights to Eng- 
land, shook the monopoly, and led to a fierce 
opposition on the part of the proprietary to 
the encroachments of the crown. After a 
contest, the details of which would afford no 
interest to the reader in these days, the crown 
triumphed. The circumstance is important, 
ns it was the beginning of successive en- 
croachments upon the exclusive privileges of 
the company, which rapidly succeeded in the 
course of the present century, until the East 
India Company ceased to be a trading society. 
The disputes with the shipping intel^st were 
not concluded, when new differences arose 
between the company and the board of con- 
trol, about “ the private trade." M. Auber, 
commenting upon this quarrel, wisely ob- 
served, “A combination of circumstances fre- 
quently gave rise to feelings that never would 
have existed had the causes which produced 
them been disposed of as they arose." At the 
close of 1802, M. Bosanquet, being chairman 
of the court of directors, and LordCastlereagh 
president of the board of control, there was 
.more harmony than usual between the two 
branches of Indian government. Still there 
arose discussions upon finance that weae vexa- 
tious. The company possessing the exclusive 
trade of India and China, the English public 


and parliament vrerc unwilling to render any 
aid to the company towards bearing the ex- 
penses of the great wars carried on in India. 
Besides it w*a8 alleged that the conquered 
territory should pay the expense of the con- 
quest. Yet, w^hatever might be the ultimate 
relation of the revenues of the new territory 
to the expense incurred in obtaining them, 
they seldom repaid it for many years. 4[ost 
of the wars in the East with European powers 
have been, through the whole period of British 
connection, initiated by the board of control, 
or by the governors -general,, who were its 
nominees mid in secret correspondence with 
its chief. These wars ivere frequently op- 
posed to the policy and directions of the com- 
pany. The board ivas exacting upon the 
directors. The directors complained that 
their profits were swallowed up by the ex- 
penses of a policy adverse togtheir interests 
and their wishes, and entirely the work of the 
government. Frequently, when it appeared 
to the world as if the company and the board 
were of one mind, the former was obliged to 
submit to the latter, under threats of bringing 
their differences before parliament, and over- 
throwing their monopoly by an appeal to the 
principles of one class and the prejudices of 
other classes of the British people. In fact the 
company \ras in continual danger of having 
their ships, stores, and funds employed for the 
advantage of the general public, under the 
orders of the secret committee of the board of 
control, or under the direct and arbitrary 
orders of the crown. Whenever the compan}" 
requested the reimbursement of the immense 
property thus squandered by the state at their 
expense, their accounts were disputed, or they 
were told that the public exchequer would not 
allow of the repayment. Hints and threats 
were generally added, that if they made any 
noise about the matter, the parliament and 
public would be appealed to against the 
monopoly. From the time the company was 
rich enough to become an object of plunder, 
the crown and parliament were ever ready 
miquitously to deprive it of its property, under 
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threats, if it did not submit, of destroying its 
privileges. Among the most blunt and un- 
courteous of the company's tyrants at the 
board of control was Lord Castlereagh. The 
mild but severely just remonstrances of the 
company's chairman, Mr. Bosanquet, in 1803, 
rebuked the officious and unprincipled states- 
man, with a dignity and power which any other 
minister but his lordship would have felt. 

The directors in 1803, as indeed at all 
times, wrote to the governor-general, urging 
economy and the liquidation of the debt. I'he 
governor -general urged that money should 
be sent from England for the investments. 
Lord Wellesley, and all other governor- 
generals appointed by the board of control, 
treated Indian finance as if the East India 
Company was an association conveniently 
existing for the purpose of providing England 
with funds to make war in the East against 
other European nations, offensive or defen- 
sive's the case might be, and for adding to 
the^lory of England by Asiatic conquests. 
Clive, Hastings, Barlow — in a word, the com- 
pany's own servants, when invested with 
supreme power, acted as if the object of their 
government was to consider and to promote 
the interests of a great commercial associa- 
tion, called the East India Company, w'hich 
they were bound to serve as their employers. 
In their conquests, while they were patriotic 
and jealous for the renown of England, they 
regarded battle and victory as a part of their 
business as agints of the company. Under 
the board of control, the governor-general 
was a leading member of the aristocracy, ap- 
pointed for party purposes, as a reward for 
home services, rather than his fitness for India ; 
and he acted as if his main business was to 
fulfil his period of office in such a manner as 
would redound to his own glory, prove the 
cabinet which nominated Ijim wise in their 
.nomination, and assist in keeping up, or 
creating, a parliamentary majority for his 
party. The company, which created the Eng- 
lish interest in India by its own resources and 
at its own risk, has been generally treated as 
a troublesome appendage to the board of 
control, interfering with the patronage of 
the president, the cabinet, and the governor- 
general. Tjie double government never 
worked well, not because it was a double 
government, as was supposed by many, but 
because the objects of the two governing 
bodies were opposed. Either the board of 
control bhould have been so constituted as 
to be a check, in the interest of the na- 
tion, upon the improper exercise of the privi- 
leges entrusted to the company, or the com- 
ny should have been abolished when the 
ard .^was ^rmed. The president of that 
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board aimed at objects altogether alien to the 
privileges and existence of the company, and 
in the interest, not of the nation, but of a do- 
minant party of the crown, and of the ministry 
of the time being. 

In the beginning of 1804, the directors 
were alarmed at the drain of specie caused by 
the wars of the Marquis Wellesley. Lord 
Castlereagh encouraged the marquis in dis- 
regarding the opinions of the directors, who, 
whenever they complained of the expenses 
caused by wars, were set at nought by the joint 
action of the person at the head of the board 
at home, and the person at the head of the 
council abroad. While war was raging, and 
the directors dreaded bankruptcy, the board of 
control was engaged in costly plans connected 
with the Calcutta college and other projects. 

In 1805 the policy of Lord Wellesley was 
impugned with great severity in the house 
of commons by Pauli. This gentleman had 
been a servant of the company, and resident 
in Glide. In that situation he received much 
kindness from Lord Wellesley, which he re- 
paid with ingratitude. The dissolution of 
parliament in 1807 stopped Mr. Puiiirs pro- 
ceedings. This gentleman did not again 
obtain a scat in parliament. He committed 
suicide in 1808. 

Lord Folkestone took up the impeachment 
of Lord Wellesley. He was aided by a con- 
siderable number of members, but their in- 
criminatory resolutions were rejected by large 
majorities. Still his lordship's transactions in 
Oude were regarded as precisely similar to 
those of Hastings, and it was demanded that 
his aristocratic connexions should not screen 
him. The whole of these discussions were set 
at rest by a resolution, asserting his personal 
honour, public zeal, and usefulness, being 
proposed by Sir John Anstruther, which was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. This 
did not satisfy the directors of the. East India 
Companv, who persisted in regarding the 
policy oFLord Wellesley as one of aggran- 
dizement and war, injurious to the trade and 
ruinous to the finance of the company. They 
believed that neither the war with Tippoo nor 
the Mahrattas was necessary, that both should 
have been allowed to pursue their course of 
intrigue in their own way, the governor -gene- 
ral simply providing for the security of the 
company's territories in case of invasion. 

Throughout these proceedings in the com- 
mons, the noble marquis received the support 
of the crown and the cabinet. He was even 
offered the seals of the foreign office during the. 
progress of the parliamentary proceedings. His 
lordship, with a high sense of honour, such as all 
who knew him would have expected, declined 
office while charges were hanging over him. 
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In 1809 he was deputed ambassador to the 
junta in Spain; in 1810, he was invested with 
the Order of the Garter, and throughout his 
long career held many offices of distinction, 
and always with honour. 

When Lord Cornwallis assumed the govern- 
ment of India, his first care was that most 
usually the trouble of all governor-generals — 
finance. He was very popular with the di- 
rectors; they were therefore filled with asto- 
nishment and alarm when they learned that 
he had taken treasure intended for the Chinese 
investment out of the ships at Madras, to the 
amount^ of a quarter of a million sterling. 
When, in February, ISOfi, intelligence of his 
lordship’s death reached England, tho^irec- 
tors received it with the deepest concern. 
Apart from the personal esteem which they 
entertained for him, he had initiated a policy 
of retrenchment to make up for the quarter of 
a million sterling, and to compensate for the 
war policy of his predecessor. So attached 
were the directors to his lordship, and so 
highly did they approve of his plans, that 
they bestowed upon his son and successor the 
sum of £10,000. 

On the 20th of January, 1806, Mr. Pitt 
died, a man whose policy had exercised a de- 
cisive infiiience upon the %fiairs of the com- 
pany. But for him it is probable the board 
of control had never been formed. 

A fierce contest ensued between the board 
of control and the court of directors in naming 
a successor to Lord Cornwallis. It was agreed 
on all hands that Sir George Barlow should 
occupy that post temporarily, but the board 
wished to force upon the directors Lord Lau- 
derdale ; the directors contended that Sir G. 
Barlow, their own servant, w'as competent. 
They knew' nothing of Lord Lauderdale, had 
no confidence in him, and would not be par- 
ties to his appointment. The court refused 
to revoke the appointment of Sir George. 
Lord Minto liad succeeded Lord Castlereagh 
as president of the board of control, and he 
intimated to the directors, on the 29th of May, 
that the king had revoked tlie appointment of 
Sir G. Barlow. The court of directors pre- 
sented an indignant remonstrance. As a 
compromise, Lord Minto himself was ap- 
pointed. The whole proceeding was discredit- 
able to the crovni and the cabinet. What- 
ever the merits of Lord Minto ultimately 
proved to be, Sir G. Barlow was competent, 
and there w^as no ground for his removal, but 
the desire on the part of the ruling party in 
the state to wTest the patronage from the 
company, and make the office of governor- 
general of India an appointment dependent 
upon the services rendered in English party 
politics by the person obtaining it. 


I This mode of disposing of the high office 
of governor-general of India w'as as strikingly 
illustrated by the way in which Lord Minto 
himself was replaced by the Earl of Moira 
(Marquis of Hastings). Professor Wilson 
states, that on the change of ministry in No- 
vember, 1811, the ministry were obliged by 
circumstances to confer the office on Lord 
Moira. His lordship had been engaged to 
form a ministry, and this was to be his re- 
ward. 

“ A resolution was accordingly moved by 
the chairman (of the court of directors), un- 
der the dictation, no doubt, of the board of 
control, that Lord Minto should be recalled. 
No reason for the measure was assigned ; but 
it was adopted in opposition to the tenor of 
a letter received from Lord Miuto's friends, 
c^)resBing his wish to bo relieved in January, 
lS.4. This letter was assigned as the reason 
for the immediate appointment of Earl Moira; 
but, as objected by one of the opponents of 
the arrangement, Mr. Charles Grant, the plea 
was delusive, as no one could pretend to as- 
sign it as a sufficient reason for proceeding 
to the choice of a governor -general in Novem- 
ber, 1811, whose presence at Fort William 
could only be necessary in January, 1814.” 

In the years 1813-14, the amount of the 
debt of India was £27,000,000 ; the interest, 
£1,636,000, a permanent diminution of 
£592,000 annual interest. But taking the 
sicca rupee at two shillings, the debt would 
bo only £23,183,000, and the interest only 
£1,402,287. 

The year 1813 was one of great import- 
ance to the East India Company. It w'as 
then the first great inroad was made in its 
exclusive privileges. From the beginning of 
1811 a very warm discussion was maintained 
by the mercantile public, and by political 
economists, with “the East India interest.” 
A very considerable power was brought to 
bear upon the members of both houses of 
parliament against the renewal of the com- 
pany’s charter. 

On the 22nd of February a petition was 
presented to parliament by the company pray- 
ing for a renewal of the charter, and setting 
forth the grounds upon which such prayer 
was urged. 

On the 13tli of March the house of com- 
mons, on the motion of Lord Castlereagh, 
resolved itself into a committee, when hia 
lordship submitted resolutions altering the 
constitution of the company. The company 
demanded permission to give evidence, and 
to be heard at the bar of the house. On the 
30th of March their first witness was pro- 
duced, no less a person than the great Warren 
Hastings. Afterwards the subject was con- 
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aidered by select committees, and the results 
published in two largo quarto volumes.* The 
minister was not moved by any evidence sub- 
mitted by the company : neither was the com- 
mons. They passed the resolutions of Lord 
Castlereagh, and a bill founded on them. The 
lords hastily passed it.f 

In the chapter on the government of India, 
notice was taken of the various changes made 
in the power and authority of the company 
by successive acts of parliament. It is tliere- 
fore unnecessary in this place to enlarge 
upon the subject of the changes in 1813. 
'.riie following abstract of the modifications 
then made is, however, necessary to enable 
the render to take a comprehensive view of 
the new condition of the company, and the 
way in which the aflairs of India were in- 
fluenced by them : — 

“ The trade of India "was thrown open ^In 
ships of a given tonnage, under license from 
the court of directors, on whose refusal an 
appeal lay to the board, to whom the directors 
were to transmit the papers with their re- 
solution thereon. The resort of parties to 
India for commercial and other purposes was 
placed under similar provisions. 

“ In order to satisfy the doubts which had 
arisen regarding the outturn of the company’s 
commercial affairs, the accounts were, in fu- 
ture, to be separated, under the two heads of 
‘territory’ and ‘commerce,’ according to a 
plan approved by parliament. It exhibited 
what portion of the extensive establishments, 
both in India and at home, came under each 
head of charge, and showed the result of the 
company’s flnancial resources, whether aris- 
ing from commerce or territory. 

“ A general authority was given to the 
})oard over the appropriation of the territorial 
revenues, and the surplus commercial profits, 
which might accrue after a sti’ict observance 
of the appropriation clauses. 

“ The board were to have control over 
the college and seminary in England. The 
offices of governor -general, governors, and 
commanders-in-chief, were now made sub- 
ject to the approval of the crown. Restora- 
tion of suspended or dismissed servants w'as 
not valid without the consent of the board ; 
neither could the court of directors grant 
any sum beyond £600 without their concur- 
rence. 

“ An episcopal establishment was also au- 
thorised.” 

The revenue measures of the Marquis Hast- 
ings occupied the attention of the court of 
directors during several years^ beginning in 
1816. His reports on criminal justice and 

* Jteports of i he Eaet India CommiUeett 1813-14. 

t 68 George III., cap. 165. 


civil judicature made in 1818, also engaged 
much of the attention of the directors. 

In 1819 the directors were so pleased with 
the labours and successes, civil and military, 
of the Marquis of Hastings, that they recom- 
mended the court of proprietors to vote a sum 
of £60,000 out of the territorial revenues of 
India, to purchase estates in any part of the 
United Kingdom for his lordship’s emolument. 

From the year 1819 until the termination 
of the government of Lord Hastings, disputes 
were maintained between the British and Dutch 
governments concerning Eastern aflairs. The 
occupation of Singapore; where Sir Stamford 
Raffles had asserted British authority, pro- 
vokedsthc jealous susceptibilities of the Dutch, 
who, after the surrender to them of the Island 
of Java, laid claim to a monopoly of the trade 
of the Archipelago. Mr. Canning was then pre- 
sident of the board of control, and he spared 
no pains to qualify himself to meet the Dutch 
commissioners, who were appointed to press 
upon the English government an adjustment 
of the dispute. For five years these debates 
continued, frequent reference to India neces- 
sarily deferring a settlement. At last, in 
1824, a treaty terminated the contest. By 
this agreement the Dutch ■were to surrender 
to the English all their settlements in conti- 
nental India ; Msflacca, and Singapore, were 
to be recognised as English settlements. The 
Dutch were to obtain Sumatra. Great public 
dissatisfaction was felt by the British mer- 
cantile public with this treaty. To the in- 
fluence of Sir Stamford Raffles it was due, that 
the English minister who in 1814 had sur- 
rendered Java, did not surrender nil the 
Straits’ settlements. Lord Castlcrcagh cared 
little for commerce, or the commercial classes ; 
his aim was to satisfy the despotic govern- 
ments of the continent, and maintain an in- 
timate alliance with them. His successors for 
many years were as little disposed to study 
the interests of the mercantile classes. 

Sir Evan Nepean having resigned the go- 
vernment of Bombay in 1818, Mr. Canning 
intimated to the directors his desire to ap- 
point as governor of that presidency some 
eminent servant of the company, or distin- 
guished otherwise in public employment. 
This was an invasion by Mr. Canning of the 
custom of the board of control in grasping 
at the patronage of India for party and minis- 
terial purposes. The directors made choice 
of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone.* He 
was nominated governor of Bombay in Oc- 
tober, 1818. 

In 1823 the Marquis of Hastings was re- 

* Subsequently this gentleman acquired great celebrity 
by his work on India, especially the Mohammedan period 
of Indian history. 
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ceived, upon liis return to England, with dis- 
tinguished manifestation of approval by the 
government and the company. It was re- 
solved by the latter to confer upon him some 
further substantial mark of their approbation. 
This consisted in a vote of £20,000 to his son, 
which, however, was not conferred until 1827. 

When, in 1822, the Marquis Hastings re- 
signed the office of governor-general, the 
Right Hon. George Canning was nominated 
to that office. This was the spontaneous act 
of the directors, in consequence of Mr. Can- 
ning’s intelligent and conciliatory direction of 
the board of control. This arrangement was, 
however, doomed to disappointment, for the 
death of the Marquis of Londonderry (Lord 
Cnstlereagh) led to a reconstruction of parties, 
and of the ministry, and on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, Mr. Canning accepted the seals of the 
foreign office. 

In 1819 Sir Thomas Munro was appointed 
governor of Madras, and it was generally 
expected that, upon the resignation of Mr. 
Canning, he would be promoted to the va- 
cated office. Two other candidates of greater 
influence, however, stood forward, Earl Am- 
herst, and Lord W. Bentinck. The interest of 
the former nobleman prevailed. He assumed 
the office on the 1st of August, 1823. Mr. 
Adam, the senior member of council, had 
filled the chair from the departure of the 
Marquis of Hastings. 

For several years after the departure of 
Earl Amherst to his government, the com- 
pany and parliament had little to occupy them 
concerning India of a nature to interest the 
general public, except returning thanks for 
victories gained by British troops in fresh 
wars, and the distribution of prize-money won 
by their exploits. 

In 1827 the company was deprived of a 
valuable servant, by the death of Sir Thomas 
Munro. He had rendered great advantages 
to the presidency of hladras by his improve- 
ments in the judicial and revenue systems, and 
possessed the highest confidence of the court 
of directors and proprietary. His opinions 
on Indian affairs are quoted as decisive autho- 
rity, yet few men of eminence in India, and 
of equal ability and experience, have more 
frequently erred in their views of the pro- 
bable prospects of the people and the country. 
The directors found it a difficult task to select 
a suitable successor to Sir Thomas Munro. 
Their choice fell upon the Right Hon. B. R. 
Lushington, Jan. 1827. On the same day, 
Major-general Sir John Malcolm was ap- 
pointed governor of Bombay, in the room of 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone.* Nei- 

* This enlightened historian, diplomatist, statesman, 
and administrator snrvivesia 1869. 


ther Mr. Lushington nor General Malcolm 
left England for India until the July follow- 
ing the date of their nomination to office. 
The year which witnessed the appbintnient 
of Mr. Lushington and Sir John Malcolm to 
the government of the minor presidencies, 
saw the departure of Lord Amherst from 
India, and the appointment of Lord W. Ben- 
tinck as governor-general. He did not, how- 
ever, leave England for his post of honour 
until February, 1828. He and Lord Amherst 
met at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The uneasiness of the court of directors 
during 1828-9, concerning the increase of the 
public debt in India, was very great. From 
1824 to 1828 it had increased more than thir- 
teen millions sterling, in consequence of war, 
and the acquisitions of territory causing the 
extension of the civil service. The revenues 
of the company did not keep pace with this 
accumulation of debt. The instructions of 
the board of directors to the governor -general 
to effect retrenchment assumed a tone of great 
urgency. 

In 1830 the proposition for constituting a 
legislative council occupied the government 
in Calcutta, and in London. In the month 
of October in that year the draft of a pro- 
posed bill was' sent to tho court of directors 
by the governor -general, for the purpose of 
being submitted to parliament. This draft 
underwent modifications, after much discus- 
sion at the board of control and the court of 
directors, and finally formed a part of the 
new act upon tho renewal of the comjiany’s 
charter, in 1833. 

In the month of May, 1833, Lord W’illiam 
Bentinck was appointed commander-in-ebief 
in India, in the room of Sir Edward Barnes. 
This was the third instance of a governor- 
general being at the same time commander- 
in-chief. During the w'hole time of Lord 
William Bentinck’s government, tho corre- 
spondence between the company and the 
governor-general on tho subject of revenue 
was constant. The revenue papers of this 
period are most voluminous, and disclose the 
labour and ability of his lordship, and the 
diligence and talent w^hich were then in the 
court of directors. 

The employment of natives in various de- 
partments of the state was strenuously advo- 
cated by Lord William Bentinck, and perhaps 
too readily acquiesced in to the extent of his 
recommendations by the directors. Native 
agents must be employed in India, but they 
constitute the grand difficulty of administra- 
tion. Evils, for which the government of the 
presidencies, the supremo council, the board 
of control, and the court of directors, have 
been held severally or together responsible, 
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have originated in the native agencies, which 
are almost always corrupt, mercenary, cruel, 
and perQdions. 

During the government of Lord William 
Bentinck, the home authorities were much 
occupied with the consideration of the dilatory 
modes of communication between India and 
England. Except in certain instructions regu- 
lating the personal conduct of the governor- 
general, little was done to remedy an incon- 
venience intensely felt. The subject of 
steam navigation, as applied to India, had 
been brought under the notice of the court in 
1823 by a despatch from the government of 
Bombay, but in the meantime nothing had 
been ejected. In the year 1825, the voyage 
to India by steam had been accomplished in 
the ship thiterprise, commanded by Captain 
Johnson. She was, however, under sail with- 
out steam a fourth of her voyage. This ship, 
with other steamers, had been employed in 
the Birmeso war, yet no organized method of 
utilizing steam, for the benefit of our Indian 
empire, and English communication with it, had 
been adopted. The enterprising labours of Mr. 
Waghorn, in order to establish steam navi- 
gation vid Egypt, engaged the attention of 
the English in India and in England during 
a considerable portion of Lord William Ben- 
tinck'a administration. * It was not until 1834 
that the subject was thoroughly taken up by 
the house of commons. It was deemed expe- 
dient to extend the line of the Malta packets 
to such ports in Egypt and Syria as would 
complete the communication between England 
and India, and that a grant of £20, (XX) should 
be made by parliament for trying the experi- | 
ment with the least possible delay. The enter- 
prises of Colonel (General) Chesney in proving 
that the Euphrates was navigable, and that 
its navigation might be made to facilitate the 
intercommunication of the East and West, 
also engaged parliamentary discussion. 

The dreadful bankruptcies of commercial 
houses in Calcutta, and other parts of India, 
in 1833-4, produced great alarm in Loudon, 
and in several respects embarrassed the 
court of directors. In the commercial chapters 
of this work an account was given of this 
state of things in India, and the causes which 
produced it. 

In a former chapter a history of the different 
charters was presented to the reader, rendering 
it unnecessary in this place to enter into 
minute detail. The affairs of the company, 
however, assumed in 1833-4 an aspect sc 
entirely new as to require a relation of their 
progress. On Thursday, the 13th of June, 
1833, Mr. Grant, in a committee of l^e whole 
house, brought before the commons the con- 
sideration of the charter. He made a general ^ 


statement on behalf of the government, and 
proposed a series of resolutions. The state- 
ment partly conveyed the purposes of the 
government, and partly the opinions upon 
which their project was based. The follow- 
ing, stripped of the arguments and eloquence 
of the speaker, is an abstract of his state- 
ment : — “ The whole of the transaction was 
to be entirely free from the finances of this 
country. The ability of the Indian terri- 
tories was not to be doubted. The intentions 
with regard to the internal government of 
India were then pointed out. It was pro- 
posed to establish a fourth government in the 
western provinces ; to extend the powers of 
the governor-general ; to appoint a supreme 
council, to whom power was to be given to 
make laws for India, and to define the juris- 
diction of the supreme court. The presiden- 
cies of Madras and Bombay were to be made 
more* subordinate to the governor-general, 
and their councils reduced. The following 
resolutions were then moved : — 

“1st. That it is expedient that all his 
majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to repair 
to the ports of the empire of China, and to 
trade in tea and in all other productions of 
the said empire, subject to such regulations 
as parliament shall enact for the protection of 
the commercial and political interests of this 
country. 

“ 2nd. That it is expedient that, in case 
the East India Company shall transfer to the 
crown, on behalf of the Indian territory, all 
assets and claims of every description belong- 
ing to the said company, the crown, on behalf 
of the Indian territory, shall take on itself all 
the obligations of the said company, of what- 
ever description ; and that the said company 
shall receive from the revenues of the said 
territory such a sum, and paid in such a 
manner, and under such regulations, as par- 
liament shall enact. 

“ 3rd. That it is expedient that the govern- 
ment of the British possessions in India be 
entrusted to the said company, under such 
conditions and regulations as parliament shall 
enact, for the purpose of extending the com- 
merce of this country, and of securing the 
good government, and promoting the moral 
and religious improvement of the people of 
India.** 

These resolutions, and the bill founded 
upon them, a copy of which was sent to the 
directors on the 29t]i of June, led to much 
discussion between the conipany and the 
ministers of the crown. On the 3rd of July 
the bill was laid before the court of proprie- 
tors, having been presented to parliament and 
read a drat time on the 28th of June. The 
second reading of the bill took place in the 
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commoDB on the 11th of July, and a third time 
on the 26th. . The bill went up to the lords 
with such powerful support that it rapidly 
passed that house, being read a third time 
on the 16th of August. On the 28th, the royal 
assent was given to it by commission. The 
rapidity with which the bill was carried, was 
thought as extraordinary as the change which 
it effected in the character of the company. 

M. Auber makes the following comment 
upon the parliamentary success with which 
the government measure was crowned, and 
the policy of the East India Company in 
reference to a bill which deprived it of so 
much of its authority and privilege : — “ The 
change which it has made in the character 
of the company is as great as the rapidity 
with which it was effected was extraordinary. 
Scarcely six weeks intervened between the 
announcement of the scheme to the general 
court and its adoption in principle by a ballot 
of eight to one in its favour. It was a strong 
testimony to the judgment and foresight 
manifested by the court of directors in the 
management of the company's commercial 
affairs, that, on so sudden and unexpected a 
termination of those operations, the financial 


out-turn should have secured a continuation 
of the same rate of dividend as had been en- 
joyed by the stockholders for the 4 )recedlng 
forty years, when the company were in pos- 
session of their exclusive privileges, and also 
provide for the foundation of an accumulating 
guarantee fund for their principal of twelve 
millions." 

The commercial character of the company 
was now at an end. From 1813 to 1834; it 
existed in a restricted form ; in April, 1834, 
it ceased for ever. Its title of " East India 
Company," and its territorial lordship, re- 
mained. All the commercial property of the 
company was sold. Their real capital was 
estimated at twenty-one millions sterling. 
Their dividends -were guaranteed by the act 
of 1833, on a nominal capital of six millions, 
at 10^ per cent. These dividends were made 
chargeable on the revenue of India. Although 
subsequent events did not conHrm such ex- 
pectations, the charter of 1833-4 ostensibly 
threw open India to British adventurers, and 
natives and settlers were eligible to office. 
How the new charter worked, and its effects 
upon affairs, home or Indian, must be reserved 
for other chapters. 


CHAPTER evil. 

GOVERNMENT OF LORD AMHERST— BIRMESE WAR— CAPTURE OF RANGOON— ADVANCE UP 
THE IRRIWADDY— OPERATIONS ON THE EASTERN FRONTIER OF BENGAL— TREATY 


WITH BIRMAH. 

Lord Hastings left Calcutta in January, 
1823, and Mr. Adams, as senior member of 
council, assumed the government tempore. 
That gentleman only retained the high office 
seven months, during w'hich he obtained 
much odium and much praise. Some of 
his measures w^ere well calculated to confer 
benefit on India; others, although well meant, 
were not fortunate, and some were very un- 
favourably received. None of them were of 
sufficient importance to bring before our 
readers. That which involved Mr. Adams's 
administration in most discussion at home, was 
his attempt to impose restrictions upon the 
press, which the Marquis of Hastings had re- 
moved. Mr. Adams believed that the natives 
who possessed some education, would use the 
press seditiously, and that European settlers 
would employ it to the detriment of the com- 
pany. It was explained in the kst chapter 
liow Mr. Canning was elected to the post 
vacated by Lord Hastings, and resigned the 


office before sailing for India. It was also 
shown how Lord Amherst secured the inte- 
rest requisite for an appointment, which began 
to be regarded as desirable by the highest of 
the aristocracy. When, on the 1st of August, 
1823, Earl Amherst arrived, ho found serious 
cares remaining for the government. There 
was nothing in the first few months during 
which he adininistered affairs to call for re- 
marks from the historian, but ho was then 
obliged to maintain a war with the Bir- 
mesc, which, as shown in former chapters, 
had for many years menaced the frontiers of 
Assam and Arracan. This formidable quarrel 
was the more an impediment to the civil admi- 
nistration of his lordship, as his government 
was much opposed by the partizans of Lord 
Hastings, and he was himself averse from 
several of the noble marquis's proceedings, 
especially in the affairs of Calcutta and Bengal. 
Captain White observes : — " It is almost im- 
possible to imagine the arduous, difficult, and 
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perplexing situation in which Lord Amherst 
stood. For besides the important duties he 
had to pei-forni as governor-general, he had 
a most Tormidable opposition to contend 
against in the council chamber. This was 
produced by the change of men, in the change 
of governor-generals. Lord Hastings had 
generally left much to his council, or his fa- 
vourites, who were men certainly not of the 
most brilliant talent. Lord Amherst, not 
wishing to imitate the example of the noble 
marquis, determined to judge for himself, 
and not by proxy. There were other causes, 
too, which tended to create difficulty, and 
render his lordship unpopular. These were 
unfortunate circumstances to have happened 
at any time, but more particularly so at that 
critical period; because they all tended not 
only to embarrass the mind of his lordship, 
which required the utmost tranquillity, but 
to impede the progress and welfare of the 
operations of government.” 

The captain was himself a partizan of Earl 
Amherst, and some allowance must be made 
when he draws a comparison invidious to 
Lord Hastings. It was, however, plain 
enough that the noble earl inherited from the 
noble marquis some very troublesome ques- 
tions, which the friends of the former would 
have preferred to find in a satisfactory course 
of settlement. 

I3IRMESK WAR. 

The immediate cause of hostilities with 
Birmah was rival claims concerning tlie 
Island of Shuparee, situated at the entrance 
of the Nauf river. This river was the boun- 
dary between the two territories, and, flowing 
between the island and the Birmese side, 
the English naturally claimed it as their own. 
The Birmese contended that it had been 
theirs centuries before ; but if this claim had 
been good, they might also be the owners of 
Chittagong and ^loorshedabad. The Birmese 
had made no pretension to this island until 
1821, nor did they then urge any alleged 
right. Their demand, therefore, in 1823 had 
all the appearance of seehing an occasion for 
war. 

Early in January, 1823, a ** Mugh boat,” 
laden with grain, was passing near the island. 
It was stopped by the &rmese, and the steers- 
man was shot. The object of this was to 
deter the ryots of the company from culti- 
vating the island, which being a mere sand- 
bank, was certainly not an enviable posses- 
sion for either British or Birmese. When 
the magistrate of Chittagong heard of the 
cruel outrage, he posted a sergeant’s guard 
of sepoys upon the island. Immediately the 
Birmese assembled a much stronger force on 


their bank of the Nauf. The English ma- 
gistrate increased the strength of the post 
to fifty men. Early in May, the Birmese 
authorities of Arracan made a formal demand 
to the magistrate of Chittagong to with- 
draw the troops, or there would be war. 
Late in May the demand was renewed more 
sternly, and in language of stronger menace. 
The magistrate replied that the island had 
belonged to the British for a lengthened period, 
but if the King of Ava had a claim, it would 
be negotiated at Calcutta, in conformity with 
justice and the friendship of the two nations, 
but that force would be repelled by force. 

On the 3rd of August, a vakeel from the 
governor of Arracan waited upon the magis- 
trate of Chittagong, and made a written de- 
mand for withdrawal from the island, which, it 
alleged, belonged not to the British, but to the 
“ Golden Government." The governor-general 
himself replied to this communication, assert- 
ing the right of the Bengal government to 
the island, but offering to send an officer 
of rank to negotiate, and bring all disputes, 
if possible, to an amicable termination. The 
Birmese had no faith in the English govern- 
ment from the repeated violations of pledges 
in former disputes, they therefore resolved to 
bring the matter to the arbitrament of force. 
On the night of the 24th of September, a 
party of KXX) Birmese landed on the island, 
attacked and routed the guard of sepoys, 
killing and wounding several. W’hat Sir 
John Malcolm had predicted had come to 
pass, and in consequence of the neglect, on 
the part of the government of Bengal, of 
those means which ho had recommended. 
The Birmese did not remain on the island, 
and as soon as they evacuated it, another 
party of sepoys was sent there. 

The governor-general, anxious to promote 
peace, treated the attack on the island as one 
by the governor of Arracan, unauthorised by 
his imperial majesty of Ava. A letter ivas 
sent to Rangoon, by ship from Calcutta, ad- 
dressed to the viceroy, mildly expostulating 
against the outrage committed, and express- 
ing the expectation that the act of the go- 
vernor of Arracan would be disavowed. The 
governor-general also addressed a letter to 
the governor of Arracan, expressing his as- 
tonishment and indignation. The rajah re- 
plied: — **The island was never under the 
authority of the Moors or the English ; the 
stockade thereon has consequently been de- 
stroyed in pursuance of the commands of the 
great Lord of the Seas and Earth. If you 
want tranquillity, be quiet ; but if you rebuild 
a stockade, at Shein-ma-bn, I will cause to 
be taken by force of arms the cities of Dacca 
and Moorshedabad, which originally belonged 
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to the great Arracan Rajah, whose chokies 
aiul pagodas were there. The rajah also 
verbally informed the messenger dispatched 
with the letter, that if the British govern- 
ment attempted to retake the island, they 
would invade Bengal by Assam and Goolpara, 
and would enter Chittagong by the moun- 
tains from Goorjeeneea, up to Tipperah: 
adding that the King of Ava had armies 
ready for tho invasion of the British domi- 
nions at every point; and that they had 
driven them from tho Island of Shuparee by 
liis majesty's command.”* 

It was evident from this reply, written 
and viva voce^ that the Birmese emperor had 
been long preparing for war, and had laid his 
plan of operations. 

On the 11th of November, the agent to 
the company on the north-east frontier, an- 
nounced to the government that a large force 
had been dispatched from the Birmese pro- 
vince of Assam for the conquest of Oachar ; 
bordering on the company's province of 
Silhet. The English government had made 
a tributary convention with Cachar, and in 
virtue of this demanded that the Birmese 
troops should make no offensive demonstra- 
tions against that state. The Birmese, how- 
ever, claimed an older prescription for a con- 
nection of the same kind. The English, 
therefore, threatened as they were along the 
whole line of the north-east frontier, — the 
Birmese openly avowing their intention 
to wrest from them Moorshedabad, Dacca, 
Tipperah, and Chittagong, — could allow no 
incursion in that direction by the troops ef Bir- 
mah. On the south-east frontier of Chittagong, 
large armies were collecting for the purposes 
of invasion in that quarter. **It was no 
longer a question for the surrender of fugi- 
tives and rebels, but a far more important 
one — who should bo the supreme sovereigns 
of India.” 

In January, 1824, the sepoys were with- 
drawn from the island at tho mouth of tho 
Nauf, in consequence of its unhealthy situa- 
tion. The Arracan rajah then offered to 
regard it as neutral territory, but accom- 
panied the proposal with insulting menaces 
of invasion in case of non-compliance. The 
governor-general refused to accept a proposal 
so made. 

On the 15th of January four ministers of 
rank from Ava, arrived on the frontier, crossed 
to the^ island, and hoisted the standard of 
the^ Birmese empire. The ministers sent 
invitations to the officers of the company’s 
troops on the froiHier to visit them, and to 
the officers of vessels in the river, m hope 

• Folitical History of the Events tehieh ted to the 
Birmese War, 


of accommodating matters by friendly con- 
versation. The officers of the pilot schooner, 
Sophia, attended by tw'o lascars, lauded in 
acceptance of the invitation. They were all 
seized and sent into the interior of Arracan. 
The military officers were sufficiently wary 
not to place themselves in the power of a 
people who made war so treacherously. This 
perfidious and violent act of the Birmese 
emperor’s ministers alarmed the people on 
the Chittagong frontier, who fled with their 
families, fearing that they might be seized 
and made slaves. The English government 
demanded the restoration of the kidnapped 
officers and lascars, and reparation for the 
offence. No notice was taken of the demand. 
The British employed themselves writing and 
negotiating when they ought to have been 
acting, and in this way increased the public 
danger, and caused eventually a heavier loss 
of human life. 

At the end of January, 1824, the Rajah of 
Arracan formally refused, in the name of the 
emperor, to deliver up the officers and men of 
the Sophia, Early in the same month Cachar 
was invaded by two Birmese armies. The 
English met this demonstration by several 
well -written letters on the part of their agent, 
which probably amused more than edified 
the Birmese commanders ; and certainly, after 
all that had occurred between the two states, 
w^as not likely to deter the Birmese officers 
from executing the commands of their superiors. 
The general wrote a letter in reply, the sub^ 
stance of which might be comprised in one of 
its sentences — ” We have eyes and ears, and 
have the interest of our sovereigns at heart.”* 

The regions of Cachar and Assam were 
torn by factions, which facts were made 
available by the Birmese to promote their 
own designs of aggrandizement. The En- 
glish resolved to make these local feuds in- 
strumental in checking the Birmese. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 18th of January, the officer 
on the frontier, learning that a united Bir- 
mese and Assamese force had passed into 
Cachar, at the foot of tho Birtealien pass, 
and were stockading themselves at Bickram- 
pore, and that two other forces had pene- 
trated in other directions, resolved also to 
enter the Cachar country. The first blood 
drawn was on tlie 17th, the English fell in 
with a Birmese stockade, from which a fire 
was opened upon them. Major Newton, who 
commanded the British, stormed the blockade 
in the most gallant manner with trifling loss, 
and put 175 Birmese to the bayonet. The 
Birmese army, six thousand in number, ad- 
vanced within five miles of the company’s 
* There were two kings or emperors at Ava, the tem- 
poml and the ecdcsMsticu. 
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territory. Major Newton withdrew his troops 
to the frontier post of Bliadrapore. The En- 
glish wrote letters, and sent messengers re- 
questing the Birmesc to do what they had 
so many times declared they would not do. 
Instead of attending to these epistolary 
expostulations, they published flaming mani- 
festoes, strongly stockaded themselves on the 
English frontier, and demanded that Major 
Newton and his soldiers should be given up 
to the Birmese authorities to be executed 1 
The English, of course, again replied, and it 
is difficult to say how long they would 
have continued to substitute arguments for 
arms, if events had not compelled a more 
decisive course. The release of the kid- 
napped mariners, who had been treated kindly 
in their captivity, possibly deferred a little the 
final blow ; but it at last fell — the governor- 
general proclaimed war against the Birmese 
empire. The justice of his doing so has been 
arraigned by a party in England who are ever 
ready to denounce the proceedings of their 
own government, and more especially in 
India. The following opinion and statement 
of facts, from the pen of the immortal Sir 
Henry Havelock, the saviour of India, is a 
just defence of the war : — “ Previous to this 
invasion of our little island territory, the 
question of the direct invasion of Bengal had 
been discussed in the hall of the Lotoo, or 
grand council of state, and the king, though 
a man of mild disposition, and not caring 
Inuch to encounter a war with the governors 
of India, had yielded to the arguments of his 
councillors, and, amidst the applauses of the 
assembly, had sanctioned the invasion of 
Bengal. At that grand council the Bundoola, 
with vows and vehement gestures, announced 
that from that moment Bengal was taken 
from under the British dominions ; his words 
being : * Henceforth it has becoine in fact, 
what it has ever been in right, a province of 
the Golden King. The Bundoola has said and 
sworn it.* *’♦ It was a war, said Havelock, ** for 
the vindication of the national honour, in- 
sulted and compromised by the aggressions and 
encroachments of a barbarous neighbour. A 
war for the security of the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of the districts of Chittagong, Moorshed- 
abad, Rungpore, Silhet, Tipperah, menaced 
with the repetition of the atrocities perpe- 
trated the year before in Assam. That would 
indeed have been a parental government that 
should have consented to have abandoned its 
subjects to the tender mercies of Bundoola 
and the Maha Silwa ! ’* j* 

• The Oood Soldier: A Memoir of “Major-general 
Sir Henrg Havelock, K,C.B, By Rev. W. Owen. 
London. 

t It it not generally known that “ the good aoldier/* 
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The measures taken by the commander-in- 
chief of the British army were as follow's. 
He recommended three brigades of three 
thousand men each to be stationed on the 
eastern frontier, at Chittagong, Jumalpore, 
and a flotilla on the Burrampooter towards 
Assam, and in the vicinity of Dacca. The 
troops on the frontier were ordered to defend 
those provinces, and if necessary or politic, 
to cross into the frontiers of the enemy, but 
not to seek conquests in those directions. 
The grand attack was to be made on the 
maritime provinces of the Birmese empire. 

Thus, while the emperor meditated an inva- 
sion of the contumacious territory of the Bri- 
tish, the latter, barely defending that line, 
carried war along the coasts of the emperor. 
The troops to conduct the defensive opera- 
tions belonged, as a matter of course, to the 
Bengal army. The forces destined for offen- 
sive operations were partly from Bengal, and 
partly from Madras, royal and company’s re- 
giments ; from. Bengal her majesty’s 13th 
and 38th foot, two companies of artillery, and 
the 40th native infantry (marine corps), 2175 
men ; from Madras her majesty’s 4l8t and 
89th foot and Madras European regiment, and, 
including seven native regiments, l)th, 12th, 
28th, and 30th Madras native infantry, artil- 
lery, and pioneers, 9300 men, or grand total, 
11,475 men. The object was to occupy 
Rangoon, and the country at the mouth of 
the Irriwaddy river. The Bengal troops sailed 
in April, 1824. Besides transports, there was 

Sir Henry Havelock, was an author. On this subject our 
readers will peruse with interest the following remarks of 
the Rev. W. Owen, from his most, interesting memoir of 
the general: — Havelock had not been long in India 
before the outbreak of the first Birmese war called iuto 
action his qualities as a soldier, and subsequently gave 
him an opportunity of employing his pen as a * sol^erly 
writer.* Owing to the publication of his 'Memoir* in 
Serampore instead of Ijondon, and six months after the 
excitement had died away, the work never acquired the 
popular favour which its inerita should have commanded. 
The volume has nearly fallen into the class of rare books, 
and it is said that one copy onl^ can be found in Loudon. 
This books affords an opportunity of presenting Havelock 
before the public as the narrator of the various scenes in 
which his military prowess was first called into exercise. 
The memoir of the three campaigns of Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s army in Ava, was written when Henry Have- 
lock was a lieutenant in the 13th light infantry, and 
deputy-adjntaut-general to the forces of the Rangoon ex- 
edition. The writer, who speaks of tliis production as 
is ' first essay in military history,* tells ni that be * was 
employed on the general staff of the Rangoon expedition ; 
and that he has devoted a very few hours of his leisnre of 
peace to tracing this memorial of the operations of an 
army, a part of the sufferings of which he shared, and the 
last successes of which he had the happiness to witness.’ 
Havelock desenbes this war os one directed ' against 
barbari^, a struggle against local difficnlties, and os ex- 
cludingtne promise of those splendid achievements which 
illustrate the page of history.* *’ 
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a flotilla of twenty -gun Wgs, and as many 
row-boats, carrying an eighteen pounder 
each. There were his majesty's sloops Lame 
and Sophie, and several company's cruisers, 
and the Diana steamboat. Major-general 
Sir A. Oampbell, commander-in-chief of llie 
forces ; Brigadier-general Macbean com- 
manded the Madras troops. The Bengal 
troops reached the rendezvous about the end 
of April (Port Cornwallis in the great Anda- 
mans). They were joined by his majesty’s 
frigate Liffey^ Commodore Grant, and Slaney, 
sloop-of-war. The last Madras division left 
on the 23rd of May, and joined at Rangoon 
in June and July. More troops were sent 
from Madras in August and September; and, 
by the end of 1824, his majesty's 47th regi- 
ment, and the governor -general's body-guard, 
making the whole force engaged in the first 
campaign 13,000 men. Captain Canning 
went as political agent, and joint commis- 
sioner with Sir Archibald Campbell. 

On the 9th May, 1824, the expedition arrived 
off the Rangoon river, and the same evening 
(in nautical phrase), “ stood in.” Before ar- 
riving at Rangoon, detachments were sent to 
seize the islands of Clieduba and Negrais.^ 
There were various other operations in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, all of them suc- 
cessful, scarcely any opposition having been 
offered. The approach of the fleet to Ran- 
goon caused the greatest consternation. The 
account given by Major-general Sir Henry 
Havelock (^18 he ultimately became) is graphic 
and striking :f — “The arrival of the British 
fleet off the mouth of the Rangoon river filled 
tlie court of Ava with consternation, and was 
immediately followed by some of those demon- 
strations of rage and cruelty which display 
the barbarous character of the people against 
whom the expedition was directed. The sub- 
ordinate officer left in command of Rangoon 
immediately directed the seizure of all the 
English residents in the town, an order which 
included all * who wore the English hat.* In 
consequence of this order the American and 
English missionaries, the British merchants, 
the American merchants, and other wearers 
of the English hat, were seized, loaded with 
fetters, and thrown into prison. Tlie suffer- 
ings to which these persons were exposed, 
and their subsequent release, depicted by 
Havelock in vivid colours, correspond in a 
striking manner with recent exhibitions of 
Indian cruelty, while their release might be 
regarded as a sort of promise of future acts of 
deliverance in which Havelock was to bear a 

* Official doenments. , 

t The author of this history quotes from the lev. W. 
Owen, who has, with indefatigable pains, selected all the 
salient points of the gallant general's history of this war. 


leading part. The historian tells us that 
Hhey had been dragged from their homes 
under every circumstance of brutal indignity ; 
their clothes had been torn off, their arms tied 
behind them with ropes, tightened until they 
became instruments of torture rather than 
means of security. They had been followed 
by the execrations of the populace, whose 
national barbarity was heightened into frenzy 
by the terrors of the crisis. They had been 
loaded with chains. They spent a night of 
hunger, pain, and agonizing uncertainty. But 
no sooner had the fleet appeared in sight, 
than an order from the Rewoon was delivered 
through the grating of their prison. The 
prisoners, all of whom were acquainted with 
the language of the country, listened intently 
to catch its import. Suspense was converted 
into despair. The Rewoon had commanded 
that, if a cannonade should be opened against 
the town of Rangoon, every prisoner should 
bo put to death. The first gun was to be the 
signal for their decapitation. Instantly the 
gaolers commenced their preparations. Some 
spread over the floor of the Taik-dau a quan- 
tity of sand to imbibe the blood of the victims. 
Others began to sharpen their knives with 
surprising diligence. Others brandished their 
weapons with gestures and expressions of san- 
guinary joy over the heads of the captives. 
Some seizing them, and baring their necks, 
applied their fingers to the spine with an air 
of scientific examination. The Birmans, co- 
erced for ages by dint of tortures and fright- 
ful punishments, have acquired a kind of 
national taste for executions. The imagina- 
tion cannot picture a situation more dreadful 
than that of these foreigners placed at the 
mercy of such fiends. These prisoners, who 
were subsequently brought still nearer to 
death, were at length set free by the entry of 
the British troops.' ” The authorities and the 
inhabitants of Rangoon fled, after opening a 
feeble cannonade, so that the English entered 
the place almost unopposed. Both Commo- 
dore Grant, who commanded the naval squad- 
ron, and Sir Archibald Campbell, the military 
commander, were of opinion that by the river 
the forces might proceed to the capital ; an 
opinion combatted by the naval and military 
staff. Neither of the commanders were ac- 
quainted wi4)i Indian warfare. Sir Archibald 
had served well in Spain, which did not par- 
ticularly qualify him for war on the eastern 
shores of the Bay of Bengal. The army was 
in fact incapable of going anywhere, by sea or 
land, in consequence of the defective state of the 
commissariat— the old deficiency of English 
armies everywhere. To remain, inadequately 
supplied with provisions and the place de- 
serted, was almost as difficult as to proceed to 
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auy other place. The army was also nume- 
rically too small, had it been supplied with 
provisions and land transport, for such opera- 
tions as might bring the war to a speedy close. 
To secure the discomtituro of the British by 
famine, the retreating Birmese laid waste the 
country. Whatever the effect upon the con- 
venience or comfort of the English, starvation 
was the result to a large portion of the popu- 
lation. The English contrived to obtain 
provisions by sea, but the pestilential atmo- 
sphere of Rangoon affected their health. In 
proportion as the troops were kept in activity, 
the malaria affected them less, even although 
in their operations they were obliged to travel 
rice swamps, and the marshy lands on the 
river’s banks. Sir Thomas Munro, writing 
from Madras to Lord Amherst, sivenuonsly 
urged the advance of General Campbell upon 
the capital of Ava by the Irriwaddy. But 
the councils of the English at Calcutta and 
Madras, as well as at Rangoon, were ham- 
pered by the questions of systematic supplies 
and well organized transport, questions which 
seem to have embarrassed the administrators, 
civil and military alike. When at last, by 
enormous trouble and expense, and after the 
failure of innumerable contrivances, Sir A. 
Campbell obtained such supplies and such 
amount of conveyance as enabled him to 
move, he left a garrison at Rangoon, composed 
of native troops with invalid Europeans, and 
forming the remainder of his force in three 
divisions, he advanced against the enemy. 
Previous to this movement, the British had 
various skirmishes with the enemy, who 
formed a cordon around Rangoon to hem in 
the British, and also to prevent the natives 
seeking any communication with them. In 
these skirmishes the Birmese fought with far 
more obstinacy than the sepoys, but their 
stockades and huts were generally forced and 
carried by the bayonet, the English soldiery 
mainly achieving these exploits, the sepoys 
swelling the numbers, thereby deterring 
the enemy, and sometimes directing an effi- 
cient musketry fire in answer to the ginjals 
and matchlocks of the Birmese. 

When General Campbell conimonced his 
advance, he headed the first division in per- 
son, which consisted of only twenty-four 
hundred men, and was called by^ay of dis- 
tinction the land column. The troops com- 
posing it were his majesty’s 38th, 41st, and 
47th, three native battalions, the body-guard, 
a troop of Bengal horse artillery, and part of 
the rocket troop. The second division was 
under Brigadier -general Cotton, consisting of 
his majesty's 83th, 1st Madras European 
regiment, two hundred and fifty of the 18th 
Madras native infantry, foot artillery, and 


part of the rocket troop, amounting to only 
twelve hundred men. The third division, his 
majesty's 13th and 12th Madras native in- 
fantry, with details of artillery, not number- 
ing more than six hundred men. This de- 
tachment was under the command of Major 
Sale. 

The plan of proceeding was for the first 
division to proceed by land to Prome, situated 
on the Irriwaddy. The division under Ge- 
neral Cotton was to proceed by river, forming 
a junction with General Campbell at Prome, 
after carrying the enemy’s intreiicbments at 
Panlang and Donabew. The river division 
was to be accompanied by a flotilla of sixty - 
two gun-boate, under Captain Alexander, R.N. 
Major Sale's small detachment was to operate 
by sea, in pursuance of which order it pro- 
ceeded to Cape Negrais.* Major Sale was 
directed to proceed against Bassein,*}* and 
after clearing the neighbourhood of Birmese 
troops, to cross the country and join the main 
body at Henzada, on the Irriwaddy. This 
little detachment was very successful, laud- 
ing and destroying tlie enemy’s works, and 
ascending the Bassein river to the town of that 
name, from which the enemy retreated, setting 
it on fire as they retired. 

General Cotton’s division advanced to You - 
gan-Chena, where the Rangoon branch se- 
parates from the Irriwaddy. The column 
reached Panlang on the Rangoon river on 
the 13th of February, and found both banks 
stockaded. The enemy were witl^out much 
difficulty shelled out, and as they fled were 
galled by flights of rockets. A detachment 
of the Madras native infantry was left as a 
garrison, and the flotilla proceeded. On the 
Gth of March they took up a position before 
Donabew'. Tlie works were on the right bank 
of the river, of great strength, and command- 
ing the whole breadth of the current. “The 
chief work, a parallelogram of one thousand 
by seven hundred yards, stood on a bank 
withdrawn from the bed of the river in the 
dry season, and rising above it. Two others, 
one a B(piare of two hundred yards, with a 
pagoda in the centre, and the other, an irre- 
gular work, four hundred yards from it, stood 
lower down on the river, forming outworks to 
the principal stockade, commanded and sup- 
ported by its batteries. All three were con- 
structed of squared beams of timber, provided 
with platforms, and pierced for cannon ; and 
each had an exterior ditch, the outer edge of 
which was guarded with sharp-pointed bam- 
boos, and a thick abatis of felled trees and 
brushwood. One hundred and forty guns of 

♦ IVilson, vol. ix. p. 119. 

t Not to be confoQixded with a place of the eame uome 
near Bombay. 
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various calibre, and a greater number of gin- 
jals, were mounted on the parapets, and the 
garrison consisted of twelve thousand men, 
commanded by the most celebrated general 
ill the service of Ava. General Cotton had 
left his native regiment at Panlang, and part 
of the Europeans to guard the boats and 
stores. His whole available force did not, 
therefore, exceed six hundred bayonets, a 
force manifestly inadeq[UBte to the storming 
of Donabew.*** 

General Cotton having unconditional orders 
to attack, determined to obey them. On the 
7th of March he formed two columns, com- 
posed together of five hundred men. They 
advanced against the smaller stockade, under 
cover of the fire of two field-pieces and a rocket 
battery. It was an easy conquest. The next 
Attempt was directed against the second in- 
trenchmeut ; two hundred men were ordered 
Against it, but they were overwhelmed with 
numbers and driven back. The disparity of 
force rendered the attempt absurd if not 
criminal. General Cotton was obliged to fall 
back, and, re -embarking, to drop down the 
river to Yung- Yung, and await orders from 
the commander-in-chief. 

It was painfully ?vident that the whole 
force sent upon the expedition to Rangoon 
was too small. The government at Calcutta 
had formed no correct notions of the task to 
be accomplished, and it does not appear that 
iSir Thomas ]\Iunro, at Madras, had seen 
matters much more plainly than Lord Am- 
herst. His high reputation gave favour to 
views which were inexperienced and imprac- 
ticable. 

While Cotton waited for orders, ho heard 
that Sir Archibald Campbell also found him- 
self too weak to advance against Froiiie, and 
was obliged to fall back. The commander- 
in-ebief had laid his plan of campaign in 
ignorance of the resources of his enemies. 
The plan itself had in the main been recom- 
mended by Sir Thomas Munro, and in a tone 
more confident, if not imperative, than his 
knowledge of the subject warranted. Sir 
A. Campbell, by his retrograde movement, 
enmo before Donabew on the 25th of March. 
His army encamped near the river, above the 
works — the flotilla was below them. The 
flotilla advanced on the 27th, and landed 
heavy guns and mortars. Before batteries 
were erected, shells and rockets were thrown 
into the stockades and intrenchments, caus- 
ing alarm and loss of life to the enemy, and 
slaying their commander-in-chief. On the 
3rd of April the cannonade of the English 
opened ; the Birmese retired without firing a 
shot. The post was garrisoned, and Sir 

* Depaty jadge-advoeate^goaeral of the Beugel army. 
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A. Campbell resumed his progress towards 
Prome. The total loss of the British at 
Donabew was thirty killed, and one hundred 
and thirty -four wounded. The wounded and 
slain of the enemy probably did not exceed 
that amount. 

On the 8th of April, the command er-in- 
chief was joined at Tliarawa by Brigadier 
M*Creagb, \vith his majesty’s Ist Royal Scots, 
and the 28th Madras native infantry, and a 
good supply of draught cattle and elephants. 
The Birman army, rallied by the Prince of 
Thnrawaddi, fell back for the defence of 
Prome. The commander -in -chief appeared 
before Prome on the 25th of April. There, 
as at Donabew, the enemy retired, burning 
the stockades. At this place General Camp- 
bell lingered long without effecting any- 
thing, although his force was five thousand 
men, and fifteen hundred more at Ran- 
goon had received orders to join him. An 
armistice was agreed upon, to extend from 
the 17th of September to the 17th of Octo- 
ber, in order to enable the English agents 
and Birmese vakeels to come to terms of 
peace. In September, Sir James Brisbane, 
commander-in-chief of the British navy in 
the Indian seas, joined the army. . 

The Kyi W^lngyi met tlic British general 
in October, to form definitive terms of a 
treaty on the plain of Narenzik. It soon 
became obvious that the demands of the Eng- ' 
lish appeared to the Birmese negotiators as 
arrogant and unreasonable. They remon- 
strated, and endeavoured to dissuade the 
British from making such requisitions; but 
finding the English general inexorable, they 
demanded an extension of the armistice until 
the demands of the English were referred to 
the emperor. The conditions on which the 
English general insisted, were as follows 
** The court of Ayh was expected to desist 
from all interference with Assaiu and Cachar, 
and to recognise their dependence of Mani- 
porc. Arracan, with its dependencies, was to 
be given up to the British, and an indemnity 
of two crores of rupees (£2,000,000) was to 
be paid for the expenses of the war ; until 
the discharge of which sum, Rangoon, Mar- 
taban, and the Tenesserim provinces, were to 
be held in pledge. A resident was to bo 
received at . Ava, and a commercial treaty 
to be concluded, by which the trade with Ran- 
goon should be relieved from the exactions 
by which it had hitherto been repressed.” • 

The demands of the English were indig- 
nantly spurned by the Birmese court. A 
new army advanced upon Prome, and being 
very numerous, nearly invested the British 
lines, with the intention of intercepting their 
* Wilson, vol. ix. p. 130. 
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communications. A powerful detachment of 
the grand army of Birmah was thrown for- 
ward twenty miles from Prome. General 
Campbell saw that it was essential to the pre- 
servation of his communications to dislodge 
them. On the evening of the 15th of Novem- 
ber, Brigadier-general M‘Dowall, with five 
regiments of Madras native infantry, advanced 
in three columns. The ground was flooded 
and marshy, and did not admit of the use of 
field -pieces. The division brought nO batter- 
ing guns. Confusion and ignorance prevailed 
in the British columns. They were repulsed 
with heavy loss, the commander of the divi- 
sion was killed, an officer mortally wounded, 
and nine officers disabled. The total loss killed, 
wounded, and missing, was two hundred and 
sixteen. It was an experiment with a little 
army of sepoy infantry. The Birmese showed 
no apprehension of them, and after their 
victory, spoke of the sepoys with contempt. 

The Birmese were now encouraged to 
attempt the English lines at Prome. They 
advanced and intrenched themselves within 
a few miles of that place. The English, under 
Campbell and Cotton, attacked them on the 
1st, 2nd, and 5th of December, defeating 
them on every occasion, slaying many, with 
only a loss of three officers killed, two wounded, 
one mortally ; twenty -five soldiers killed, and 
one hundred and twenty-one wounded. The 
Birmese" army was completely routed. 

The British reached Meaday on the 19th of 
December, accompanied by the flotilla. A flag 
of truce was borne by the enemy to the naval 
commander, offering to negotiate. Lieutenant- 
colonel Tidy, and Lieutenant Smith, R.N., 
had conducted the previous negotiations, and 
those officers were again employed to meet 
the Birmese negotiators. Nevertheless the 
British, resolved not to be obstructed by delays 
under the guise of negotiations, advanced, 
until army and flotilla arrived at Patanagoh, 
opposite to Melloon, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber. On the 30th, the negotiators undertook 
to meet in a boat in the middle of the river. 
General Campbell, Admiral Brisbane, Mr. 
T. C. Robertson, the civil commissioner, and 
their suites, went on board, where four great 
officers of the imperial government waited to 
receive them. The demands of the English 
were repeated, and renewed expostulations 
and arguments against them were made by 
the Birmese. At last they gave way, con- 
senting to surrender the territory, but declared 
their government unable to pay the indem- 
nity. The British, therefore, reduced the 
demand to a crore of rupees (oirmillion ster- 
ling). A definitive treaty was executed on 
the 3rd of January^ 1826. An armistice was 
settled to extend to the 18th of that month. 
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to give time for the ratificaiion of the treaty, 
the Birmese ministers not being plenipoten- 
tiaries. On the 17th, a deputation of Birmese 
requested an extension of the armistice. The 
British, perceiving that the object was to gain 
time, refused, and demanded the evacuation 
of the camp of Melloon by sunrise on the 
20th, under menace of attack. The Birmese 
refused to al^ndon the camp; neither did the 
ratification of the treaty arrive by the 2bth. 
Melloon was attacked, stormed, and captured. 

By far the most interesting account of this 
action extant is that which is contained in 
General Sir Henry Havelock*s account of this 
war. He was then a humble lieutenant, 
but had the genius of a general, and the pen 
of an accomplished and proficient military 
writer. The reader of this history will be 
deeply interested in the perusal of Havelock’s 
most graphic and eloquent description of this 
battle, of which, in part, he was an eye- 
witness, and in part a participator. As 
the work written by the lamented historian 
and general (as he afterwards became) is 
not accessible to the public, the following 
extract will be read with the more interest : — 

“When the day broke on the 19th (Jan. 
1826), the left bank of the river was seen 
already lined with batteries. The engineers 
had accomplished so much of their task in 
the night, that the bustle in the British camp 
did not appear lively enough to indicate any 
extraordinary exertion, A battery of eighteen- 
pounders and heavy mortars confronted the 
centre of the grand stockade. Another of 
lighter pieces had been prepared to batter the 
pagoda work to the southward. The guns 
and howitzers of the horse brigade were in 
battery opposite to the left of the central 
work. By eleven o’clock, twenty -eight mouths 
of fire were ready to open on the Melloon. 
The whole strength of the rocket brigade was 
ranged near the right of the battery of the 
centre. At eleven, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
in person, gave the word. The roar of the 
first salvo shook the ground, rent the air, 
reverberated amongst the rocks and woods 
behind Melloon, and died away in sullen 
echoes from the more distant hills. In an 
instant it was repeated. The deafening peals 
succeeded with a rapidity which suggested 
the image of unchecked vengeance falling in 
thunder upon the heads of the deceitful bar- 
barians. The British officers on the left bank, 
stooping and coming forward, bent the eye 
anxiously to discern the effect upon the hostile 
camp. It was evident that the artillerists 
had hit the range at once. £alU were seen 
to strike the work, raising a cloud of dust 
and splinters, demolishing the defences, and 
ploughing up the area of the isquare. Shells 
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hit sometimes a few paces from the parapet, 
behind which the garrison was crouching, 
bursting among their ranks, sometimes upon 
the huts of the troops and marked points of 
the pagodas. The rockets flew in the truest 
path. Many fell upon the barbarians ; many 
shaped their course direct into the pavilions 
of the chiefs. Partial fires were soon seen to 
break out at Melloon. Twice the line of the 
barbarians which manned the eastern face 
gave way under the dreadful fire; twice they 
were rallied by their chiefs. The storm of 
fire, of shells, and bullets, continued without 
intermission for an hour and a. quarter. Fif- 
teen minutes before one, the boats of the 
flotilla began to move from a point two 
hundred yards above the light battery. The 
first brigade had been embarked on board 
the leading vessels. The flank companies of 
the 87th, the 41st, and 89th British, and 
strong native detachments, found themselves 
afloat almost at the same moment on board 
the remainder of the flotilla. General Cotton 
directed the movements of the troops last men- 
tioned. Lieutenant-colonels Godwdn, Parlby, 
and Hunter Blair, served under him as bri- 
gadiers. This force was to gain the right 
bank a little above the great work, and 
operate against its northern face, now cruelly 
enfiladed by the horse brigade. As one of 
its columns was intended to intercept the 
retreat of the Birmans, the whole body ought 
to have been put in motion antecedently to 
the first brigade, the movement of which 
should have been consecutive ; but the at- 
tempt which was made to render the advance 
of both simiUtaneouB, ended in inverting the 
order of their operations. The first brigade 
came too soon, and the turning columns too 
late in contact with the enemy. 

“All eyes were now fixed upon the pro- 
gress of the first brigade. Its boats began to 
fall rapidly down the stream. Colonel Sale 
was seen in the leading man-of-war's boat, 
far a-head of the heavier vessels. The brigade 
was to attack the south-eastern angle of the 
great work, the abattis of which was said to 
be defective. Thus it had to receive the fire 
of the whole eastern front of the fortification. 
The Birmans opened every musket and ginjal 
upon it as soon as the first boat was on a line 
parallel to the stockade. The stream carried 
the British within half-musket shot of their 
numerous enemies, who, relieved from the 
severity of the cannonade, which the* inter- 
vention of the boats necessarily caused to be 
suspended, had now full leisure to direct their 
fire. It caused a sensation of nervous tremor 
amongst the unoccupied spectators on the 
right bank, to see these two old tried corps 
thus silently enduring the storm of barbarian 


vengeance. A dense cloud of smoke from the 
Birman musketry began to envelop the boats. 
Now and then, by the flash of a nine-pounder 
from one of the gun-vessels, she was seen to 
present her bows for an instant to the line, 
and direct a pairing shot against the works. 
But the moment of retribution was at hand. 
The headmost boat was seen to touch the 
sand. A body of troops sprang ashore. They 
formed themselves with the alacrity of prac- 
tised tirailleurs under the slope of the hank. 
They were a part of the 38th. They began 
to answer and check the fire of the Birman 
bastion near them. The vessels followed as 
rapidly as possible ; but all seemed too slow 
for the wishes of those who looked .upon the 
animating scene. They felt the inexpressible 
desire to urge on, by the power, as it were, 
of Imagination, to press forward, to impel to 
the point the headmost boats, which, though 
dropping quickly, yet seemed to the eyes of 
impatience to lag. More soldiers leaped upon 
dry land with a cheer ; others followed. The 
spectators looked for the leader of the brigade. 
They did not yet know that a ball had struck 
him between the shoulder and the breast, and 
that he lay swooning, from the loss 6f blood, 
in the boat. The numbers of the column 
speedily increased ; it quickly assumed shape, 
and was in motion. The advance ceased to 
fire; the mass of the 13th (this was Lieute- 
nant Havelock’s regiment) and the 38th, 
pressing on, was in a moment at the foot of 
the works. The soldiers began to spread 
and seek for a gap, or entrance, with the 
ready tact produced by experience in such 
affairs. There was a pause of three seconds, 
then a move again. The British were seen 
at once overlooking the works. The Birman 
fire ceased along the line ; all was decided. 
The barbarians began to rush in headlong 
flight across the great area ; the British co- 
lumn to direct its course full upon the pago- 
das, which marked the head-quarters of the 
chiefs. The second column had landed, and 
was manoeuvring upon the north-western 
angle. The Birmans, warned by the priority 
of the attack in front, were already issuing 
from it in large bodies. This was the conflict 
at Melloon.” 

The generalship of the English in this 
battle was severely criticised by Havelock. 
It was his opinion that, by a different plan of 
action, a brilliant advantage might have been 
gained, which was not obtained. A.s this is not 
a military work, it would be inappropriate to 
quote the extended critique of Havelock. It 
is modestly and gracefully written, and is per- 
vaded by clearness of view, precision of 
thought, and proves the writer to liave been, 
even at that early period of his military his- 
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lory, profoundly read, and a deep thinker in 
nlilitary science. 

On the 8th of February the army ap- 
proached within five miles of Pagahm-mew. 
This place liad once been the capital of the 
Birman empirCi and was regarded as a holy 
city. It WAS solidly built, and capable of 
offering much resistance to an enemy, if 
governed and garrisoned with skill and valour. 
Tlie Birmese appeared determined to make a 
stand there, and Sir Archibald Campbell re- 
solved to lose no time in attacking, and, if 
necessary, storming the place. In the descrip- 
tion of what occurred, wo shall again gratify 
onr readers by a passage from the narrative of 
the good and great Sir Henry Havelock : — 
** The British advanced along a narrow road, 
thickly hedged in on either side with the tree 
called by-the inhabitants ber, by the English 
jujube, and by philosophers zttyjphus jujuha. 
It bears a fruit resembling the plum, and 
varying equally in size. It is in some coun- 
tries a dwarfish, but in this district of Birmah 
rises to the height of ten or twelve feet, and 
is commonly defended with thorns. The 
small force of the British raised clouds of 
dust in passing over the sandy soil. The 
Birmans fired the first shot. The advance of 
their right opened a random fnsiladc, out of 
distance, at the head of the column of the 
43rd, and then retired. The vanguard of the 
British (in which Havelock was engaged) in 
a moment after became engaged with the 
advance of the barbarian centre, posted at the 
base of Loganunda. It drove it in. But as 
the column under the major-general reached 
the foot of the monument, the enemy showed 
considerable force in its front, and on its 
right. As the British moved on, the bar- 
barians rushed forward to meet them. They 
presented themselves with wild, frantic ges- 
tures, and hideous shouts. The whole of the 
13th were extended, en tirailleur, to resist 
this sudden onset. The horse artillery got 
into action. The body-guard supported at 
the centre. These three corps now formed 
the true vanguard of the British. The 13th 
dashed aniong the barbarians in extended 
files. They overthreur them. The thickets 
were soon strewed with their bodies. The 
barbarians were hotly pursued, thundered 
upon by the guns of the horse artillery, and 
cut down by the sowars wherever they could 
be overtaken. The rest of the force, in 
seconding this manoeuvre, found it difficult 
to debouch. It was impossible to escape 
very rapidly from the narrow mouth of the 
single defile into which the troofM were closely 
wedged together with the carriages of the 
foot artillery, their rockets and tumbrils. The 
heat was 'excessive, and two of the battalions 


were harassed by the night march. All this 
was not sufficiently borne in mind in follow- 
ing up the first advantage. The companies 
of the Idth, spread along a considerable lino, 
became engaged with formidable masses of 
the enemy before they could receive any 
support from the corps of the main body. 
The barbarian general took advantage of this 
with a laudable adroitness. He promptly 
moved up large bodies of horse and foot to 
the aid of his worsted advance ; he caused 
A mass to debouch from his extreme left, 
menacing the right flank of the British, and 
another to press down from his centre to cut 
off their vanguard from the road. The 
ground was a succession of hillocks planted 
with the jujube. Many of the little summits 
were covered with the ruins of pagodas i 
others with monuments less worn by time. 
Thus, the adverse lines were hardly avrare 
how closely they approached each other. A 
noisy fire was supported along either front. 
The 13th were very widely extended. The 
major-general, accompanied by the principal 
officers of his staff, was in tlie very centre of 
the attack of the vanguard. His person must 
have been distinctly seen by the barbarians. 
Large bodies advanced within a few yards of 
him. Their shouts seemed already to an- 
nounce a victory. The situation of the major- 
general was for many minutes critical. He 
bad with him only fourteen men of the 13th, 
sixteen sowars of the body-guard, and two 
field-pieces of the horse artillery ; but their 
guns threw grape and round shot rapidly and 
truly amongst the enemy; their quick dis- 
charges disconcerted them, and the firm 
countenances of the troopers and infantry 
soldiers filled them with uncertainty. They 
could not in a moment make up their minds 
to one of those decisive movements by which 
battles are won. The opportunity which might 
have saved their capital escaped them. Their 
masses began to take up the ground from 
which they had first moved, but remained 
there steadily and in great force. A heavy 
firing was at this instant heard on the left. 
The major-general retired before the enemy’s 
advance, which pressed after him. The Hin- 
dostanee troopers displayed a memorable cool- 
ness. They waved their sabres proudly to 
the shouting barbarians, turned their backs 
only for a moment, then rapidly fronted and 
resumed their attitude of defiance, riding 
down the boldest of the Birmans who ven- 
tured close to them. Oonstantly calling to 
the infantry, which they covered, to quicken 
their pMe, but never quickening their own, 
thus retiring and fronting in succession, they 
finally gained a little pagoda mounts on which 
the major-general haa taken his stand. Sir 
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Archibald Campbell then caused the 13th to 
be recalled and concentrated by sound of 
bugle. The guns and howitzers armed the 
plateau of the mount. Its ruinous brick- 
work supplied an irregular rampart. The 
enemy stood formed in immense force directly 
in front of the hill, their foot backed by squa- 
drons of the Cassay horse. They still showed 
a disposition to turn the British by both flanks. 
The major-general surveyed them for a few 
minutes through his telescope. He then said 
calmly, as the troops re-formed, * I have here 
the 13th, and the body-guard; the whole 
Birman army shall not drive me from this 
hill.’ Nevertheless, some anxious moments 
had to be passed in this little position. There 
WAS yet no intelligence of the movements of 
the left. The enemy's detached parties of 
either arm yet inundated the valleys and 
thickets to the right and left. Some even 
penetrated to the rear; biit, at length, the 
80th arrived, and 'was seen to take up its 
position in support. All was secure in this 
quarter, which had been so seriously menaced. 
The British again prepared to attack the 
troops of ‘ The King of Hell but they per- 
ceived that he had Already seusibly dimi- 
nished his force in their front. A staff-officer, 
who had succeeded in communicating with 
General Cotton, brought news which ac- 
counted for this retrograde movement, 

** The right flank of the Birmans, and their 
communications with Pagahm, were already 
in jeopardy. When General Cotton debouched 
beyond the Loganunda pagoda, ho was op- 
posed, as the major-general had been, by 
advanced bodies of the barbarians. The 
38th routed them, and followed closely the 
lino of their retreat. The Birmans at length 
threw themselves into a field-work near the 
bank of the river. Nearly the same thing 
happened which had before taken place at the 
outworks of Douabew. The 38th wheeled 
round the work, under the fire of its defenders, 
entered it by the rear-ward opening, and 
began to make a carnage of all within. The 
barbarians, thus screwed into their own places 
of defence, leaped in terror over the western 
parapet. Hundreds rushed headlong down 
the lofty and most vertical bank of the waters 
of the Irnwaddy. 'The King of Hell* was 
compelled to abandon his first position and 
retire on Pagahm. As soon as the success 
of the left WM announced to General Camp- 
bell, he put his column in motion. The state- 
ments of prisoners indicated an obstinate 

* An army of the Birman Emperor, entitled " Re- 
trievers of the King’s Glory,” were commanded by a 
savage warrior sty Ira iFoou Breen, which has been 
variously translatra as ** Prince of Darkness,” ” King of 

Hell,” and *' Prince of the Setting Sun.” 


defence in Pagahm. It was thought that only 
half the day’s work was achieved. In half 
an hour more the lines of manceuvre taken by 
all the columns of battalions, except the 43rd, 
converged upon a single pointy in the eastern 
wall of the city. The Idth was the most 
advanced. The main road descended into a 
ravine. Beyond this, a village and pagoda 
intervened, and screened the walls of Pagahm. 
The enemy were posted here in force. When 
the firing commenced, the horse artillery were 
dispatched at full speed to the right, to en- 
filade the village, and take every successive 
position of the enemy rapidly in flank; but 
the leading companies of the 13th had already 
descended into the valley. The enemy's balls 
began to strike the huts and treck around 
them. It was in vain to dally here, exposed 
to a fire from behind walls. The regiment 
formed in lino quickly, hut with the steadi- 
ness of a field-day. It advanced at the charge 
with a loud huzza, and in redoubled time. 
The levies of 'The King of Hell’ had not a 
chance of remaining. They were driven 
before the onset of this regiment from posi- 
tion to position, from pagoda to pagoda, from 
eminence to ei^incnce, back upon, over, within, 
and again beyond their avails; then from 
walled inclosure to inclosure, finally into their 
boats on the Irriwaddy, or along the route to 
the capital, as panic urged them. All their stan- 
dards were captured. The major-general and 
his Btaif entered by the eastern gate of Pagahm, 

'' The sound of the last cannon shot had 
scarcely ceased to echo among the pagodas 
when the major-general thus conveyed his 
sentiments to his troops in general orders : — 
' Providence has once more blessed with suc- 
cess the British arms in this country ; and in 
the decisive defeat of the imposing force posted 
under and within the walls of Pagahm-mew, 
the major-general recognises a fresh display of 
the military virtues which have characterized 
his troops from the commencement of the war.’” 

Having narrated the successful exploits of 
the British in their campaign from Rangoon, 
it is necessary, before stating the final results 
of the war, to relate the main incidents of 
the operations from eastern Bengal. Three 
brigades were stationed at Chittagong, Jumal- 
pore, and Goalpara ; and a flotilla was placed 
on the Burrampooter river, towards Assam, 
and in the neighbourhood of Dacca. The 
English resolved to defend Gachar and Mani- 
pore, and carry the war in that direction into 
the territories of the enemy, if occasion offered. 
Colonel Innes quartered his brigade at Silhet, 
Colonel Shapland at Chittagong, Brigadier- 
general M'Morrice at Goalpara. One of the 
plans of the British w^as to penetrate from 
Cachar through Maniporc into the valley of 
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the Ningti river, which falls into the Irri- 
waddy. Colonel Shuldam, at the head of 7000 
men, attempted this route and failed. Another 
plan was to pass from Chittagong into Arra- 
can, and across the mountains into Ava, and 
effect a juucti'on with the army sent from 
Rangoon. General Morrison, at the head of 
11,000 men, attempted this enterprise. His 
force consisted of his majesty’s 44th and 54th 
regiments of the line ; the 26th, 42nd, 49th, 
62nd Bengal native infantry, and the 2nd 
light infantry battalion ; the 10th and 16th 
Madras native infantry ; a Mugh levy ; a body 
of local horse; a strong party of native 
pioneers, and a fine detachment of the Ben- 
gal artillery. A fiotilla of sloops and gun- 
brigs was to co-operate with this division of 
the army. Commodore Hay commanded the 
fiotilla, and his especial work was to carry 
troops and supplies along shore. This little 
army began its progpress in the beginning of 
January, 1825. A portion of the force re- 
mained at various stations on British territory, 
to be sent after the army if necessary. His 
majesty’s 54th, 10th Madras native infantry, 
and left wing 16th native infantry, went by 
sea. ^ The field-battery, his majesty’s 44th, 
let light infantry battalion, fcflir companies 
42nd Bengal native infantry, five companies 
C2nd native infantry, right wing Madras 16th 
native infantry, and two troops of Gardner’s 
local horse went by land. The 26th and 49th 
Bengal went by boats along the coast. There 
were 1,500 Europeans, and 8,000 native 
troops ; total, 9,500 men. The approach to 
the town of Arracan lay across a narrow val- 
ley, skirted by hills of an average height of 
four hundred feet. Stockades were placed 
on these hills, in advantageous positions, gar- 
risoned by 9,000 Birmans. On the 29th of 
Mafch an unsuccessful attack was made on 
these stockades. On the evenix^g of the 31st 
of March, Brigadier Richards (afterwards 
better known as Lieutenant-general Sir W. 
Richards), commanding a brigade, which 
consisted of six companies 44th foot, three of 
the 26th, three of the 49th, thirty seamen, 
and thirty Gardner’s dismounted horse, as- 
cended the hills, by a circuitous route, and 
established his troops on the summit before 
he was perceived by the enemy.* Next 
morning, the brigade took the Birmese in 
flank, while the commander-in-chief took 
them in front. The enemy were beaten out 
of all the stockades, and fled precipitately 
through the passes, leaving Arracan to the 
victors. The illness of General Morrison 
caused the command to devolve uj)on General 
Richards. The British troops continued to 
hold Arracan through the summer, but made 
^ * Wilson, vol ix. p. 106. 
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no effort to prosecute their way toward the 
heart of the Birmese empire. On the Blst of 
October, Brigadier Richards, while command- 
ing ** the south-eastern division of Arracan, re- 
ported the impracticability of passing through 
the mountains. This was an error, no survey 
of the roads and passes having been made by 
Richards, in consequence of the insufiiciency 
as to numbers of his engineer staff, and the 
sickness which prevailed among that portion 
of his officers. The troops in Arracan suffered 
severely from miasma rising from the pesti- 
lential marshes Avhich then covered so large a 
portion of the low country. Ho might, how- 
ever, have wintered in Ava, as was proved 
by Captain Ross, who, with the 18th Madras 
native infantry, and a number of elephants, 
marched to Pakangyet, on the Irriw-addy, 
eight marches from Yandaboo, and thence, 
after crossing the river to Sembew Ghwen, 
quitted the low country in three days, and 
in eight more crossed the mountains, by a 
practicable route to Aeng, in Ava.” The war 
was decided by the Rangoon army before 
anything was effectetl by the army of Arracan, 
except the conquest of that province. After 
the war was over, a portion of the sepoys 
were conducted through the mountain passes 
from Ava into Arracan, proving the practic- 
ability of that route on any future occasion of 
war. 

The treaty concluded with the Birman em- 
peror was one of great importance to the 
British. His Birman majesty agreed to re- 
nounce all claim to Assam, and the prin- 
cipalities of Jyntia and Oachar, and recog- 
nised the independence of Manipore. He con- 
sented to cede in perpetuity the four divisions 
of Arracan, namely, Arracan Proper, Raniri, 
Cheduba, and Sandoway, and also the three dis- 
tricts of Tenesserim, Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui, 
or the whole of the coast belonging to Ava 
south of the Sanluen river ; to receive a re- 
sident at his capital, and sanction the conclu- 
sion of a commercial treaty ; and, finally, he 
agreed to pay a crore of rupees (or about 
£l,000,()b0), in four instalments, the first im- 
mediately, the second within one hundred days 
from the date of the treaty, and the other two 
in the course of the two following years. The 
British engaged to retire at once to Rangoon, 
and to quit the Birmah territory upon the pay- 
ment of the second instalment. The discharge 
of the promised indemnity was tardily and re- 
luctantly complied with. On the receipt of 
the ratification of the treaty the army broke 
up from Yandaboo. Rangoon was held by the 
British, until after payment of the second 
nstalment of the indemnity. 

The English suffered from a dreadful mor- 
tality, one -fourth of all who bad not been 
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killed or wounded died of the diseeBes engen- 
dered by the unhealthy situations in which 
they were <martered ; and before the English 
abandoned Rangoon, half of the troops left 
alive were in hospital. The mortality has been 
compared to that of the unfortunate expedition 
to Walcheren in 1809 ; but the latter was not 
BO fatal as the expeditions in the Birmese wan 
While the English were in occupation of 
the country, it was deemed important to gain 
as much intelligence as possible of its people, 
and to conciliate as far as might be the em- 
peror and hia court. In pursuance of this 
policy. Lieutenant Havelock was selected, 
with Captain Lumsden and Assistant-surgeon 
Knox, of the Madras army, to bear presents to 
the emperor from his conquerors. These offi- 
cers went upon their interesting and peculiar 
mission, encountering many obstructions from 
the jealousy of the Birmese. The American 
missionaries, who had acquired considerable 
influence over many persona about the imperial 
court, rendered the English gentlemen many 
services. On their arrival at Ava, they 
learned that six prisoners were detained. 
They drew up a protest, declaring that this 
was an infraction of the treaty, and declining 
to wait upon his majesty without an order 
were issued for the release of these men. 
After a most vindictive resistance, this was at 
last conceded. The day after the reception, 
the prisoners were set free. The prudent and 
gentlemanly conduct of Lieutenant Havelock 
did much to smooth the difficulties of dealing 
with the Birmese court, and at the same time 
to maintain in full lustre the dignity of Eng- 
land, through that of her representatives. 
Indeed throughout the Birmese war the use- 
fulness and devotion to duty of Mr. Havelock 
were an honour to his country, and attracted 
the notice of the whole army, particularly that 
of the commander-in-chief. The following is 
a striking specimen of the piety and earnest 
religious zeal of Mr. Havelock: — “In the 
temple of Rangoon, when the city was taken, 
he was seen in tlie temple — the idol temple — 
fllled with the images and cross-legged infer- 
nals of that country, ffe plciced the lamps 
in the hands of the idols, and by the light sat 
down to teach, to lead the devotions of the 
soldiers, and to open to them the Scriptures.”* 
Another interesting incident in the life of 
Havelock occurred during this war. The gal- 
lant commander of the 13th, Afajor Sale, then 
holding the local rank of Lieutenant-, colonel, 
required a detachment for some particular 
service, and directed the company of Captain | 

— to undertake it. The adjutant replied 

, that the men were intoxicated. Sale imme- 
diately observed, “Turn out Havelock’s men ; 

* The B^v. PaitoD Hood. 


he is always ready, and his men are never 
drunk.” Havelock was then a lieutenant, but 
was at the time in command of his company. 
He brought out his men, who were like him- 
self “ready,” and “never drunk,” and the 
duty was accomplished. At this juncture, 
also, an event occurred in the life of that re- 
markable man, which bore upon his prospects, 
and at the same time illustrated his character. 
The incident is given as written in the inte- 
resting and able memoir of Havelock, by the 
Rev. William Owen, of London: — “ On the ad- 
jutancy in his corps becoming vacant, an ap- 
plication was made to the governor -general to 
give it to Havelock. His lordship demurred, 
on account of what had been said to Have- 
lock’s disparagement as being an enthusiast 
and a fanatic. Bitter was the hostility whicli 
beset him on that occasion, and only in this 
manner it was overcome : a return was or- 
dered of the offences committed by the men 
of the several companies throughout tho 
regiment; and having examined the return, 
the governor-general said he found that the 
men in Havelock’s company, who had joined 
in his religious exercises, were the most 
sober and best behaved men in tlie regiment. 
The complaint against the men, he said, was 
that they were Baptists, and he added that ho 
wished that the whole regiment were Baptists, 
too. The result of the inquiry was, the be- 
stowal of the adjutancy upon Havelock, and 
the entry in his memorandum -book simply 
mentions the fact, with the addition of the fol- 
lowing words : — * Continue religious instruc- 
tion to the soldiers, and do everything to 
promote temperate habits among them.’ ”* — 
This anecdote is as favourable to the charac- 
ter of Lord Amherst as to that of Havelock. 
His lordship never allowed his religious, 
political, or personal feelings or prejudices to 
interfere with the just administration of his 
high office, and what was due to his king 
and country. 

The Birmese war had proved one of the 
most costly which we had waged in India. 
Various writers estimate it at fourteen mil- 
lions sterling; and the loss from all causes, 
in the field and in garrison, along the Bengal 
frontier of Assam, in Arracan, and along the 
Irriwaddy, at twenty thousand men. The 
European soldiers, and especially the officers, 
perished in greater proportion than tho se- • 
poys, or Mugh auxiliaries ; indeed the loss 
of life among the last was not great. 

After the treaty was signed between the 
Governor-general of India and tho Emperor 
of Birmah, Mr. Crawford was appoint^ envoy 
to the court of Ava, to arrange a coimiercial 
treaty. The mission returned to Rangoon in 
* The Good Soldier. 
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January, 1827, Laving accomplished its object. 
He was not gratified with his reception, and 
he dissuaded his government from enforcing 
the article of the treaty providing that a 
British agent should reside at the court of 
Avn. No further intercourse was held until 
1829, when Lioiiteuant-colonel Burney was 
sent to Ava on a British mission. In 1824, 
the colonel, then Captain Burney, had been 
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dispatched to the court of Siam, to congratu- 
late the monarch of that country on his acces- 
sion to the throne. His mission to that court 
it was supposed qualified him to proceed to 
that of Ava. His term of residence there was 
a long one. He remained until 1837, when 
he was obliged to quit, in connexion with 
events to be related when our narrative shall 
arrive at that period. 


.CHAPTER CVIII. 

GOVERNMENT OF LORD AMHERST SIEGE. STORM, AND CAPTURE OP BHDRTPORE 

—DEATH OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO— TRANSFER OP THE CROWN OP DELHI AND EMPIRE 
OFHINDOSTAN TO THE EAST INDIA COMPANY— ARRIVAL OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK 
IN INDIA— HIS GOVERNMENT AND REFORMS — HIS DEPARTURE FROM INDIA AND 
RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


Burinq the progress of the Birmeso war, the 
state of India was unsatisfactory. The de- 
posed princes, especially the Pcishwa at 
Benares, w^erc as usual intriguing to foment 
disturbance and shake British power if pos- 
sible. When at the beginning of the war tho 
Birmese in Arracan made a successful entrance 
into Chittagong, the natives of eastern Bengal, 
and of all Lower Bengal, felt extreme alarm. 
Agents of the Peishwa circulated false intel- 
ligence, and represented the Birmese as in- 
vincible, and at last the native merchants of 
Calcutta were panic-struck, and could with 
difficulty be dissuaded from removing their 
property and withdrawing from Bengal. 

At the end of 1824 disturbances broke out 
ill an extremity of India precisely opposite to 
that endangered by the Birmese. In Catch 
there was a revolt which appeared to assume 
political importance. It was discovered that 
the Ameers of Scinde had incited it. 

The whole of India was swarming with 
military adventurers, the relics of defeated 
armies, or the mercenaries who had served 
the English in their various wars as irregular 
cavalry. There were numbers of men ready 
to join the English against any enemy, or to 
join any power, foreign or native, against the 
English. On the whole, they were more 
willing to serve against than for the prevail- 
ing power. Notwithstanding that Bengal 
and Central India had been subjected to them, 
the British were in the predicted condition of 
the Arabs, — ^their hand was against every man, 
and every man’s hand was against them. 
While Vet the Birmese war exhausted the ex- 
cheqiiw and drained the garriflOtU( of India of 
European troops, war was waged elsewhere. 

The Bhurtpore territories which were in- 
dependent passed through a scries of violent 


commotions and revolutions up to 1824, and 
in that year. The Jauts, who inhabited that 
principality, were disposed to regard the Eng- 
lish as protectors against foreign enemies, but 
were not desirous to see tliem interfere with 
their home concerns. Sir David Ochterlony 
did interfere, and the governor-general, con- 
trary to the advice of his council, revoked tlie 
proceedings of the resident, who resigned. 
Sir David died soon after, at Meerut, much 
regretted in India, where his talents, civil and 
military, had been a great advantage to his 
country. Sir David bad assembled an army 
to besiege Bhurtpore, aud by force of arms 
adjust the disputes there which menaced the 
peace of Hindostan. On the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1826, when a vote of thanks was passed 
to the army at Bhurtpore, Sir J. Malcolm 
observed, ” If the siege bad failed, it would, 
in all human probability, have added to the 
embarrassments of the Birmese war, that of 
hostilities with almost every state.” 

After much hesitation, and great relnctaiico 
to have another war on his hands, while that 
with the Birmans was raging, policy deter- 
mined Lord Amherst to engage in a conflict 
with Bhurtpore, the strongest fortress in all 
India. Lord Gombermere had arrived at 
Calcutta, the 2nd of October, 1825, as com- 
mander-in-ebief of the forces in India. He 
went up the country, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Muttra. According to Captain 
Creighton, of his majesty’s 11th Light Dra- 
goons, the forces at Lord Obmbermere’s dis- 
posal consisted of upwards of twenty-five 
thousand men, and more than a hundred • 
pieces of artillery, with abundance of material. 
The force of the enemy’s garrison was esti-« 
mated at twenty thousand men, chiefly Raj- 
poots and Jauts, with some Aifghans. The 
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greatest Bocurity of the fortress however, 
according to Major Hough, was in the thick- 
ness and toughness of its walls, constructed 
of clay hardened in the sun. 

SIEGE OF BHURTPORB. 

^ The English now, for the second time in its 
history, besieged Bhurtpore, and this time with 
better fortune than had attended the siege 
conducted by Lord Lake. On the 10th of 
December, 1825, the army of Lord Oomber- 
mere stood before the great fortress. During 
the siege conducted by Lord Lake, twenty 
years before, the great ditches which sur- 
rounded the place had been filled from the 
Mote Jhil, an extensive piece of water. 
To hinder the enemy from accomplishing 
a similar object, Lord Combermere placed 
detachments of troops, so as to render the 
opening of sluices or cutting of embankments 
exceedingly difficult operations. This proved 
of great importance in the progress of the 
siege, for the ditch continued dry. The extent 
of the fortress was so great that it could not be 
completely invested, but posts were appointed 
all around. 

On the 24th of December, the breaching 
batteries were opened, but while they broke 
the material of tlie walls, they did not breach 
them, from the peculiar material of which 
these bulwarks were composed. Sometimes 
the round-shot entered the embankments, as 
the walls might be called, and remained there, 
rather adding to their strength. Shells crum- 
bled some portion of the surface, which fell 
away, but no breach was effected. Thus it 
'was not at Sebastopol that gigantic earth- 
works resisted, for the first time, a numerous 
and scientific army. The fortress of Bhurtpore 
was a series of vast earthworks, more solid 
and enduring than those thrown up before 
Sebastopol. Before the English army had 
collected before the place, discuBsions had 
been maintained as to the probable results of 
a cannonade and bombardment, the experi- 
ence of Lord Lake, in 1805, having suggested 
these discussions : besides, British officers had 
become acquainted with all the peculiarities 
of the fortress. Mining was at last resorted 
to, under the auspices of Lieutenant-colonel 
Forbes, or, as some maintain, of Sir A. 
Oalloway. Major Hough thus notices this 
controversy : — “ Wilson (page 197, note 1) 
alludes to the claim of the late Major-general 
Sir A. Galloway, who was at the siege in 
1805, and in 1825 — but his memoir was given 
to Lord Oombermere when before* the fort, — 
Lieutenant (Colonel) Forbes, when in Calcutta, 
gave his plan to Lord C., and the credit is due 
to him. The latter was wounded and disabled 
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near Jhil. He had been instructed in mining 
under Sir C. Paseley, before he went to India. 
Sir A. Galloway published a pamphlet on the 
attack on mud forts; and was wounded in tlie 
pioneers at the first siege.”* 

On the 17th January, 1826, the largest 
mine, containing two thousand pounds of gun- 
powder, was exploded. The explosion formed 
breaches. The next day the assault was 
made. The columns which attacked the 
breaches were commanded by Major-general 
Beynell and Major-general Nicolls (after- 
wards Lieutenant-general Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
commander -in -chief of the forces in India). 
The Jangina gate was stormed by a column 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel De- 
lanaine. The whole of the assailhig force 
amounted to eleven thousand. All the columns 
of attack were successful, although they met 
with an obstinate resistance, from tho belief 
entertain.ed by the garrison that the place was 
invulnerable. The artillerymen fell under 
the bayonets of our soldiers, defending their 
guns to the last extremity. No less than 
seven thousand of the garrison perished, in- 
cluding every chief of note. A very great 
number were wounded. The loss of the British 
was 103 men and officers killed, and 406 
wounded. 

The day after the capture, the young rajah, 
Bulwunt Singh, on whose behalf tho war was 
undertaken, was reinstated on his throne, 
under the protection of the British. 

The prize money amounted to forty -eight 
lacs of rupees (£480,000). Lord Comber- 
mere was created viscount when the intelli- 
gence of his victory reached England. No 
doubt the signal failure of Lord Lake, in the 
memorable siege of 1805, influenced the go- 
vernment and the country to exaggerate the 
exploit of tho capture of Bhurtpore ; still it 
was a great undertaking, and some idea of its 
magnitude may bo formed by the prodigious 
expenditure of material — upwards of sixty - 
one thousand misBiles of all kinds having been 
used. 

Tho fall of Bhurtpore was the termination 
of this short war, and at its conclusion the 
condition of India, regarded from a British 
point of view was most striking, and calcu- 
kted to afford a comparison with the past 
which greatly enhanced the glory and renown 
of England and of her East India Company. 
The following is a truthful and graphic de- 
scription of tho relation of the British to the 
states of India when affairs had settled down 
after the Birmese and Bhurtpore wars, before 
Lord Amherst resigned his government: — 
'The progress of the British had now 

* Hough's HUiorjf of British MUiiary Etjploits in 
India, 
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reached a point where campaigns could no 
longer be required within the limits of India. 
Powerful enemies they had none. In 1827, 
all the chiefs of Malwa, with the Mahratta 
princes, sent missions to the government 
which they had once dreamed of destroying. 
Holkar was dead, and Scindiah died in the fol- 
lowing March, leaving no wreck of the do- 
minion which had formerly spread over the 
largest provinces of Hindostan, and bearing no 
malice against the stately power which had 
deprived him of it. In the same year, also, 
the crown of Delhi was in name, as it had 
long been in reality, transferred to the com- 
pany; while the titlo of the king, acknow- 
ledged until now, was extinguished. The 
English put an end to the vain folly of ac- 
knowledging themselves vassals to a man who 
had lost every attribute of power, except its 
rapacity and pride.'** 

The rapid termination of the siege of 
Bhurtpore restored the waning influence of 
Lord Amherst. A feeling adverse to his 
lordship had arisen in England, in conse- 
quence of the slow progress of the Birmnn 
war, and the disastrous loss of life in con- 
nection with it. His lordship, however, was 
really not to blame. The officials of the East 
India Company at Calcutta have been stig- 
matised, even by the most zealous advocates 
of that body, for their culpable ignorance of 
everything connected with the Birmese em- 
pire. Still it must be pleaded on their behalf, 
the vast empire of which they were in charge, 
.and the rapid revolutions and terrible wars 
which they had to assist in directing and 
bringing to a fortunate close. Lord Amherst 
was a diligent governor, a just and a brave 
man. He dealt with good faith to native 
chiefs, with dignity and leniency to open ene- 
mies, with sagacity and caution to false friends. 
Ho watched over the prosperity^ of the army 
and rewarded merit. He fiervcd"\iiB king, his 
country, and the East India Company with 
fidelity, and ruled numerous nations with an 
honest, intelligent, and benevolent concern for 
their good. The government of this noble- 
man has never received its due meed of 
praise. Had his lordship followed the advice 
of those around him he would, on the first 
reverses in the Birmese war, have abandoned 
offensive tactics, defended Chittagong, and the 
north-east frontier, and have taken up a defen- 
sive position at Rangoon. His courage and 
wisdom resolved otherwise, and his persever- 
ance and industry were crowned with success. 
He was^very q^ectually aided by Sir T. Mnnro, 
the governor of Madras, whose exe^^tions were 
extraordinary to provide troops, munitions of 
war, and supplies. It is certain that but for 
* Aubec's Potm in India, vol. ii. 
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the aid of the Madras presidency, Bengal 
could not have carried on the war on the 
eastern shores of the Bay and up the Irri- 
waddy with success, whatever power they 
might have wielded against Assam and the 
north-east frontier of Bengal to Birmah. 
There were many minor difficulties arising 
out of the hostile feeling prevailing throughout 
Hindostan against the British, which tested 
and proved the firmness and address of Lord 
Aniherst, his adjustment of which was not 
noticed as he deserved. There were also 
some little wars, troublesome and irritating, 
the more so as the most trifling incident of 
open revolt or hostility on the part of any petty 
state, might have set all India in a blaze of 
conflict. These ho settled with rapidity and 
decision, the only wise mode of dealing with 
refractory chiefs and rajahs. The Rajah of 
Oolapore gave the Bombay presidency much 
trouble, and an appeal to arms was necessary 
to quell his fierce efforts to inflame that part 
of western India. Colaporo was a small Mah- 
ratta state, and was pervaded by the preda- 
tory spirit of that uncertain, vindictive, and 
warlike race. Colonel Walsh, with the troops 
quartered at the station of Belgaun, very 
soon reduced his highness of Oolapore to a 
quieter frame of mind, and left his soldiery 
and people no heart for further aggressions 
upon their neighbours. There was no state 
in India too small, no rajah too insignifleaut 
at that date to create the necessity for armed 
intervention. It is strange that a minute 
Mahratta territory, too small to be taken into 
account in the alliances and wars with the 
Mahrattas, should become aggressive and 
provoke a campaign, when Scindiah, and 
Holkar, and the Peishwa stooped to the con- 
quering sword of England, and dared not to 
flaunt a hostile banner in the presence of a 
sepoy soldier of the company. Yet such was 
the eccentric and thoroughly oriental fickleness 
and presumption pf the Mahratta race, and of 
all the races of India, that no statesman could 
foresee which chief would rise in hopeless in- 
surrection, or in his independence proclaim 
hopeless war. No Indian statesman could say 
where in India a firebrand might not fall, 
spreading the flames of insurrection, of mili- 
tary revolt, or of declared war. 

In 1827 Sir Thomas Mnnro ceased to live 
and labour for India, and for his country. 
A life of this remarkable man has been pub- 
lished by the Rev. Mr. Gleig, the author of 
a memoir of Clive, and another of Hastings. 
Like the latter works, it is full of panegyric 
of its hero; and his errors and weaknesses 
are ^ssed over in a manner which would be 
unfaithful, were it not that the writer is so 
earnest and sincere in the excess of admira- 
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tion with which he regards his hero. This 
feeling may well be excused when exercised 
towards one who rendered India fiscally, judi- 
cially, and martially, such important services, 
and in whom the East India Company and 
the British government held the most entire 
confidence. 

In 1827 Lord Amherst proceeded to the 
upper provinces. He had the honour of 
adjusting the relations in which the British 
government remained to the King of Delhi 
until the great revolt and rebellion, in 1867, 
swept away the dignity of that title for ever. 
Previous to 1827, the people of India regarded 
the East India Company as the vassals of the 
King of Delhi, whatever the power the Eng- 
lish displayed. In that year, and by the 
hands of Lord Amherst, the crown of Delhi 
and of the empire of Hindostan was trans- 
ferred to the East India Company. M. Aiiber 
beautifully and truly says: — “The event is 
said to have been viewed with deep melan- 
choly by the royal family and their depen- 
dents. They felt, whatever privations they 
might have suffered from the Mahrattas, their 
title to the sovereignty of India had been 
invariably acknowledged. They were now, 
for the first time, divested of it. The feeling 
of the public, however, corroborated the 
opinion expressed by General Wellesley, that 
the natives were the most indifferent people, 
as to their governors, of any he had met with. 
They seemed on the present occasion to be 
unconcerned in the matter, and contemplated, 
without surprise, our assumption of a charac- 
ter, ‘which had been purchased with the 
talents, treasure, and blood of our nation.’ 
Lord Amherst having returned to the pre- 
sidency, embarked in H.M.8. Herald, at the 
close of March, for England, resigning the 
provisional government into the hands of 
W. B. Bay ley, Esq.” 

Although the administration of Lord Am- 
herst was one of mingled military effort and 
social reform, the advent of the latter had 
arrived, and become stronger in the English 
mind than any desire for humiliating enemies, 
or enlarging territories. Miss Martineau 
represents the period of “ comprehensive 
domestic amelioration’’ as beginning in 1828, 
and as predominating until 1866. This re- 
presentation is partly correct, although the 
last years of the company’s raj, terminating 
before this work was wholly published, eclipsed 
the glory of all former eras in the melioration 
of the condition of the people of India, and 
the initiation of public works. Miss Martineau 
gives the honour of the great change to the 
Marquis of Hastings, and does justice to the 
claims of Lord Amherst in having followed 
in the same direction : — “ After long waiting, 


and many discouragements, the time at length 
arrived when wars ceased within the penin- 
sula of India, and the energies of its rulers 
could be devoted to the improvement of the 
condition of the mhabitants, and the retrieval 
of the affairs of the company. There was 
war in Birmah, as has been seen ; but long 
before Lord Moira’s (henceforth^ to be called 
Lord Hastings) term of ofiice was over, there 
was such a state of peace from the Himalaya 
to Ceylon as enabled him to give the crown- 
ing grace to his administration, by instituting 
social reforms as important as his military 
successes were brilliant, and his political 
scheme definitive and successful. The sys- 
tem which was conceived by Clive, professed 
by 'Warren Hastings, thoroughly wrought 
out and largely applied by Lord Wellesley, 
so as to be fairly called his own, and reversed 
for a time by Lord Cornwallis and Sir George 
Barlow, under orders from Leadenhall Street, 
was accomplished and firmly established by 
the Marquis of Hastings. British authority 
was supreme in India ; and not only had it 
no antagonist for a long course of years, but 
it availed to prevent warfare among the states 
of the great peninsula. Reforms, political, 
social, and moral, at once ensued ; and they 
were vigorously continued through three vice- 
regal terms. They may be most clearly ap- 
prehended by being surveyed as the harvest 
of twenty years of peaceful administration, 
beginning with the close of Lord Hastings' 
wars, and ending with the resignation of Lord 
William Bentinck, in 1836. 

“ Lord Hastings left the company’s revenue 
increased by £6,000,000 a year ; and a con- 
siderable part of the increase was from the 
land, indicating the improved condition of the 
people who held it. He was succeeded by 
Lord Amherst, who had the Birmese war to 
manage in the first instance; and the Mah- 
ratta and Pindarreo wars had left behind them 
the diflSculty dreaded by every pacific gover- 
nor-general — an unsettled and unorganized 
population of soldiers, whom it was scarcely 
possible to deal with so as to satisfy at once 
; themselves and their neighbours. The reforms 
already conceived, and even begun, had not 
I yet checked abuses, or remedied grievances : 
and there were real causes of disaffection, in 
the new provinces especially, which gave a 
most mischievous power to a marauding sol- 
diery at the moment of finding its occupation 
gone. A vigorous rule was therefore neces- 
sary, and almost as much military demonstra- 
tion as in warlike times. The improved 
revenue did not meet these calls, and much 
less the cost of the Birmese war ; and a new 
Joan and an increased taxation marked the 
close of Lord Amherst’s term. He left the 
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territory in a peaceable state, with not a single 
fort standing out, as Bhiirtporo long did, 
against British authority, while the company’s 
territories were largely increased by the Bir- 
mese forfeitures. He won not a little Euro- 
pean popularity by ascertaining the fate of 
the expedition of La Ferouso, which had been 
as much a mystery as that of our Franklin 
expedition ever was ; and he came home in 
1828 full of confidence that the reforms inau- 
gurated by his predecessor, and promoted by 
himself, would retrieve all financial difficulties, 
if they were but duly taken in hand by his 
successor. For such an object the very best 
choice was made. It' our raj were really over, 
ns the delnded sepoys now suppose, and the 
last Briton were to leave India for ever, tra- 
dition would preserve the memory of Lord 
William Bentinck, in the gratitude of the 
native population for centuries to come, though 
he overruled whatever was intolerably mis- 
chievous in their notions.” Before, however, 
the great reform of Lord William Bentinck 
had begun, or his lordship assumed the office 
of governor-general, much had been done to 
adjust the judicial and revenue departments 
to the interests of the company and the desires 
of the Hindoos. 

In 1827, before Lord Amherst quitted 
the country, nearly all civil suits instituted 
throughout the Bengal provinces were decided 
by native judges. In consequence of this, 
Lord William Bentinck extended the experi- 
ment which he has generally received the 
credit of having originated. 

By law all British subjects were competent 
to serve on juries in India. Custom, however, 
had pronounced that half-castes were not 
British subjects, and law sanctioned this 
strange decision. It was for Lord Amherst 
to redress this grievance. In 182G it was 
decreed that all “good and Sufficient re- 
sidents” were competent to serve on juries, 
with this restriction, that only Christian jurors 
should sit on the trial of Christians. 

Thus when Lord W. Bentinck landed at 
Calcutta on July 4th, 1828, although he 
entered upon his arduous office under cir- 
cumstances calculated to try his nerve and 
his judgment, he found the principle of reform 
established in the Indian government, and 
various improvements of the most important 
kind already initiated, which only required 
his helping .fepd to bo confirmed in the 
customs of Indian administration. 

Gradufilly t^ expenses of all the establish- 
mentB *in India had increased, whereas the 
revenue did not proportionately increase. 
The occupiers of land resorted to forgery 
and every species of fraud to cheat the officers 
of revenue j and^tfao native officers, by ex- 
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tortion a,pd plunder, rendered the occupiers 
still less able and less willing to pay. The 
zemindars were to a great extent bankrupt. 
The efforts of Lord Cornwallis to introduce 
the feudal system of Europe to India, and 
create a native aristocracy in Bengal, somc- 
; what after the model of Britain, was a ridi- 
I culous failure and a cruel wrong. The 
I finance of India from all these and other 
causes became embarrassed. In three years, 
previous to the arrival of Lord W. Bentinck, 
the public debt of India had increased 
£13,007,823.* The East India Company and 
the board of control had charged his lordship 
to effect, if possible and by all means allow- 
able, a great financial, economical reform. On 
bis arrival he at once invited the opinions of 
all classes, and left the press unfettered to 
discuss his measures. No man perhaps was 
ever less shackled by the prejudices of “ his 
order” than Lord W. Bentinck. Class, caste, 
and creed were nothing in his eyes where 
justice and truth were concerned. He resolved, 
if it could be done by industry and the fear- 
less discharge of duty, to place Indian finance 
on a solid and equitable basis. 

His first practical procedure of a definite 
kind was the establisbment of finance com- 
mittees. Ho vigilantly superintended their 
inquiries, examining everything with her- 
culean industry. He found it practicable and 
right to enforce reductions of expense in 
every direction, and incurred vast odium from 
“ the departments” for so doing. In reply to 
many complaints and much abuse ho ob- 
served, “ I have done my duty; and this con- 
viction, as I learn from dreadfully dear- 
bought experience, is the only consolation 
that defies all contingencies.” 

The committees of finance which excited 
so much displeasure in India were not de- 
vised ns an original scheme by Lord William, 
l^hc Marquises Cornwallis and Wellesley had 
appointed the like, but they did not per- 
sonally look BO closely into their investiga- 
tions, and ill those days there was not so 
much to look into. Lord William intended 
the investigations to bear fruits, and he re- 
solved to carry out to their consequences all 
results flowing from these inquiries. 

From the commander-in -cliief of the army 
to the humblest ensign, and even to the most 
inane sepoy, there arose a murmur of dissatis- 
faction, Allowed by a cry of anger against tbo 
economic governor-general. Batta, half-batta, 
quarter-batta, were the words most frequently 
in the lips of the heroes of all the presidential 
armies, privileges which these epithets 
expressed were revised, threatened, or re- 
versed, as the facts brought to light by tho 
* I'lnance Report, 1882. 
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committees seemed, in the governor -generaFs 
opinion, to warrant. The company at the 
same time urged economy as essential to the 
future government of India. Arduous indeed 
was the office of governor-general in the 
hands of Lord W. Bentinck. 

In 1829 his lordship actively employed 
himself in visiting the provinces of Eastern 
Bengal, and the whole of the provinces along 
the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. This 
resulted in abrogating the separate govern- 
ment of Prince of Wales’s Island and its 
dependencies, and of annexing these terri- 
tories to the government of Bengal. He also 
ill this year invited native gentlemen of all 
degrees to meet him and make known their 
views on the condition of India, and the in- 
vitation was also extended to all Enropean 
settlers. ** A communication was likewise 
invited of all suggestions tending to promote 
any branch of the national industry ; to im- 
prove the commercial intercourse by land 
and water; to amend any defects in the ex- 
isting establishments ; to encourage the diffu- 
sion of education and useful knowledge ; and 
to advance the general prosperity of the 
British empire in India. The invitation was 
addressed to all native gentlemen, land- 
holders, merchants, and others, and to all 
Europeans, both in and out of the service, 
including 'that useful and respectable body 
of men,' the indigo planters, who, from their 
uninterrupted residence in the Mofussil, had 
peculiar opportunities of forming an opinion 
upon the various subjects.” 

While these matters proceeded, extensive 
labours were imposed upon the governor- 
general in reference to " residencies, agents, 
collectors,” &c., in every province of India, 
but especially in the provinces of Central 
India, newly acquired by the Findarree and 
Mahratta wars. 

This year was made memorable by the 
abolition of suttee. To the firmness and 
humanity of Lord W. Bentinck, in spite of 
the cowardice and political and religious 
indifference of many around him, this great 
refoim is to be attributed. It must, however, 
be admitted that one of the sources of the 
revolt and insurrection of 1857 existed in 
the resentments which the abolition of suttee 
awakened in the minds of the heathen portion 
of the people of India. This interposition of 
the state on the side of humanity was never 
forgiven. The Brahminical women of India, 
in whose interest it was made, never forgave 
it. The women of heathen India believe that 
their condition is less honourable* since the 
abolition of suttee, and they have inculcated 
bitter hostilities in consequence to their sons. 
The abolition of female infanticide, a later 


reform, caused a still more intense animosity 
to the English on the part of the women of 
heathen India. The removal by murder of a 
portion of the female offspring of a family, 
left it possible to give a larger marriage por- 
tion to the survivors than can now be afforded. 
The women of India therefore, forgetting that 
they might have perished but for the abolition 
of the atrocious custom, regard the English 
as having by their philanthropic views de- 
prived them of fortune, and by their religious 
interference decayed and impaired the social 
condition of the Hindoo people. 

His lordship made a comprehensive tour 
to the upper provinces, inciting the higher 
classes of natives to exertion for the improve- 
ment of the country. The education of the 
natives was one of his lordships favourite 
ideas, and he endeavoured, by such means as 
were at his disposal, to carry it out. The 
establishment of a legislative council, which 
enteredinto thecharter of 183B (see last chapter 
on home affairs), was originated by Lord Ben- 
tinck in 1830. A good understanding between 
the celebrated Runject Singh, the Sikh chief, 
and the governor-general, was established 
during the tour of the latter through the 
upper provinces. His lordship’s patronage 
of Lieutenant Bruce, the justly celebrated 
Asiatic, and subsequently African traveller, 
was useful to the company, and a means of 
extending in Europe a better knowledge of 
the vast range of nations lying between the 
Indus and the Caspian Sea. Outrages per- 
petrated in Delhi, upon the court of the king 
and the people of that city by the English 
resident, and the English in his service, 
excited a spirit of revolt, and rendered 
the interposition of the governor -general 
necessary. 

Colonel Pottinger was sent at the close of 
1831 to negotiate a friendly treaty with the 
Ameer of Scinde. While Colonel Pottinger 
was rendering the Ameers of Scinde more 
amicable, Mohammedan fanatics were disturb- 
ing the whole face of the country near Calcutta, 
attacking the Hindoos and the government, 
plundering, murdering, and assassinating. 
Troops were at last dispatched against 
them ; many of the offenders were slain, and 
the rest were imprisoned or dispersed. The 
glory of the Mohammedan religion was the 
object of their coarse outrages and sanguinary 
atrocities. 

In 1831 -32 the affairs of Cachar and Assam 
occupied the attention of the supremo council. 
Disputes with Birmah wore originated, which 
led to new complications with that govern- 
ment The judicial systems, the registered 
debt of India, steam navigation, and the state 
of commercial credit at Calcutta, occupied 
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incessantly his lordship’s attention from 1831 
to 1835. The government of the nizam re- 
quired the interposition of Lord W. Bentinck. 
The state of Mysore was such that it became 
necessary to assume its government as an 
English province. It was not for his lordship 
to escape trouble with Oude, which had been 
more or less a thorn in the .side of every 
governor -general from the days of Clive. 
M. Auber strikingly observes on this sub- 
ject : — “ The imbecility of the king had de- 
feated the reforms that were effecting in his 
country, and its affairs were fast relapsing into 
their ancient condition of anarchy and con- 
fusion. The misgovernment of that kingdom 
has been a subject of frequent and earnest 
remonstrance on the part of the British 
government, during the whole of the thirty- 
two years which have elapsed since the con- 
clusion of the subsidiary treaty. Lord W. 
Bentinck was fully empowered to take final 
and decided measures for assuming the 
government for a certain period. In con- 
sequence of the appearance of a* real disposi- 
tion on the part of the king, though at this 
late hour and probably under an impression i 
of alarm, to reform his administration, the 
governor-general determined to suspend the I 
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execution of this extreiue meagre, to which 
all the authorities both in India and in 
Eufope, had always .enteH^n^d eo strong & 
repugnance : and^ thus io ^rii the l^g 
another opportunity bjf retrieving his cha- 
racter and &at of his lidmtnikration.’’ 

During the war with Mysore great services 
had been rendered (slse chapters on that war} 
to the British government by the Rajah of 
Ooorg. In 1833 the posflessor of that dig- 
nity acted contumaciously and injuriously to 
the government of India, and after protracted^ 
efforts of negotiation an armed force was sent 
against him. This tyrant had murdered every 
legitimate descendant of the throne of the 
riy ahlik, and perpetrated atrocities that rivalled 
those of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib. He 
was subdued by a force acting under Brigadier 
Lindsay, Lieutenant-colonel Stewart, Colonels 
Waugh, Miles, and Foulis. Ooorg was an- 
nexed.” 

When in March, 1835, his lordship pre- 
pared to depart from Calcutta, addresses were 
poured in upon him from every part of India 
and every class of the community ; and upon 
his' arrival in England, the court of directors 
and the board of control were lavish in their 
encomiums upon his government. 
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PROVISIONAL GOVERNMEaNT OP SIR CHARLES METCALFE— GOVERNMENT DP LORD AUCKLAND 
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On the retirement of Lord William Bentinck, 
Bir Charles Metcalfe assumed,^ provisionally, 
the government of British India. His admi- 
nistration was too short to admit (ff many 
incidents. There was one measure which 
Lord William Bcutinck had initiated, but 
which Sir Charles Metcalfe fully carried out, 
which was, of a nature to influence India ex- 
tensively for good or evil, — freedom of the 
presa. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
details of the mode in which Sir Charles car- 
ried out his favourite idea. It met with much 
opposition and much advocacy. A public 
address was presented to his excellency at 
Calcutta on the part of a numerous and in- 
fluential portion of the inhabitants, highly 
eulogistic of his excelh^ey's views, aCd the 
practical application of them. . I^iyfortunately, 
the natives, who have sinCe uiod the press, 
have had no sympathy with liberty, civil or 
religions : and^^most the only use made of 
the freedW conceded has been to ^giV 9 ex- 
pression to a furious fanaticism, and a bitter 


hostility to the government. Military revolt 
and civil insurrection have been more pro- 
moted by the native press than by any other 
means, not excepting even the preaching of 
fakeers. The government has certainly ob- 
tained the advantage of knowing, by the 
columns of the native press, the state of feel- 
ing which the more educated classes of the 
natives have cherished. It is to be feared, 
however, that very little use has been made 
of the knowledge thus derived^ and the ad- 
vantage has been counterbalanced by the 
incitement to sedition which the native news- 
paj^rs have supplied. 

The fact that Sir Charles held the govern- 
ment merely as the hevm tenens of some 
•nobtetpan, to be selected by the English cabi- 
neii; deprived his acts of the authority they 
wonHl^: otherwise have possessed. Had this 
enlightened man been Allowed to remain, as 
the directors and the proprietary of the East 
India Company earnestly desired ^and urged, 
it had been well for England and India. It, 
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however, i>eoetne an understood thing that { 
die poet of governor-generiJ of India should ' 
be held^ by a nobleman, and by the direct ! 
nomination of the cabinet. Mr. Oanning, ! 
daring his presidency of the board o^ contr^ 
laid it down as a prinpiple that no servant of 
the company should be permitted to occupy 
the high post of governor-general. He alleged 
that the of^ce ought to be so held as *to con- 
stitute a link between the imperial crown and 
the^ people of India as well as the company. 
This was more specious and popular than 
convincing, or sincerely urged. The real 
object of Oanning and of all ministerial parties 
was, to grasp the patronage of India from the 
company. In carrying out such an object, 
India has been more than once endangered, 
the company exposed to loss, and England to 
obloquy. 

On the 5th of March, 183d, Lord Auck- 
land arrived as governor -general. The ap- 
pointment of this nobleman was against tne 
wishes of the court of directors, and led to 
much animadversion in England. It was 
regarded as a discreditable party nomination ; 
and the whigs at that time having been un- 
foitunate in several of their iUvei of office, 
there was a disposition on the part of the 
English public to find fault with any one 
upon whom tl^ey conferred any post of an 
important nature, unless his claims were very 
manifest : — ** His lordship was the son of one 
of the most steady adherents of the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pitt, under which his services 
wore rewarded by a peerage. He acquired 
distinction as a diplomatist, and also as a 
statistical and economical writer. His son 
forsook the politics of bis family, and attached 
himself to the whig party.” * 

The general tone of the public, and of 
writers on Indian affairs, concerning this 
appointment is indicated by the following 
passages from an author who has written well 
on subjects connected with India, although 
his work is not extensively known: — "The 
advent of Lord Auckland as governor-general 
of India was destined to prove a momentous 
epoch in the Anglo-Indian annals. On this 
appointment being made known, the public 
were somewhat at a loss to guess what pecu- 
liar quality of his lordship had formed the 
justification of the act. None knew what his 
administrative ability might amount to; and 
all who took the trouble to form any opinion 
on the subject, were unanimous that the name 
of Auckland could by no human pi^ibHit^ 
become distinguished in connection Vdth tbe 
government of the vast territories over whieh 
it was decided that he should bold an almost 

* Butory ofikeBrUish Bmjnre inUdith 
Thomtoo, voL vi., chap, xxiz., p. 78 . 


uncontrolled sway. But these cavillers were 
mistaken ; they knew not their man. Before 
these sceptics in the achievements of an 
J^nckland were three yeaitt older, they had 
the strongest possible Jasons for according 
to his lordship a distinction and a notoriety 
as world-wide and a$ indelible as any aehievea 
by a Olive or a Wellington. It^was Lord 
Auckland's destiny to place the British arms 
in a position they had never previously occu- 
pied on the continent of India ; to carve out 
for the British forces a career as disastrous as 
its origin was unjustifiable and unworthy; 
to peril our position in the East ; to sacrifice 
an army of brave men ; and, finally, to clothe 
half the nation in mourning, and to overwhelm 
the other half with shaxfte and indignation." * 

The commencement of Lord Auckland's 
administration has been thus described by 
Edward Thornton : — " The first year of his 
administration of the government of India 
was completed without the occurrence of any 
event sufficiently remarkable to require notice, 
and the first half of the ensuing year passed 
with equal tranquillity. The calm was then 
interrupted bv some violent proceedings in 
that perpetual seat of trouble and disquiet, 
Oude." 

The disturbance thus alluded to w^as no 
loss than a stniggle for succession to the 
throne, of a nature, which, although attended 
by some bloodshed, and which might have 
caused still more serious loss of life, was, 
nevertheless, ridiculous. The King of Oude, 
as the prince previously called Nabob was 
then generally styled, died. The English 
recognised as successor the claimant who, 
according to Mohammedan law, was the right- 
ful heir. This was very well known by the 
various branches of the royal family, who, 
professing the Mohammedan religion, and 
ready to sacrifice, if they dared, the life of 
any person who would oppose it, yet were 
willing to violate its institutions and precepts 
when their own corrupt or ambitious desires 
could bo gratified in so doing. Scarcely had 
the British prepared to place the heir upon 
the musnid, t^n the begum, or queen -dow- 
ager, at the head of a numerous train of fol- 
lowers, appeared at the gate of the city to 
place upon tlie throne a very young candidate, 
whose cause she espoused. The Eoglish had 
buk a sknall force. Beinforcements could soon 
be obtained, but the arrangements made for 
bringing them to the capitfd were bad. The 

f ates of the city were, however, closed. The 
egnm demanded, in the name of " the right- 
ful sovereign," that they should be opened. 
The resident refused. The queen-dowager 

* Hkt i&rmr BraidtneUi qflndia^ By John Capper, 
F.B.A.8. 
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ordered one of the gates to bo forced by 
elephants, which command was successfully 
obeyed. Captain Paton was knocked down 
and made prisoner. The rabble of retaine]:^ 
proceeded with the begum, took possession of 
the palace, and placed the youthful aspirant 
to sovereignty upon the musnid. British 
troo])s arrived, forced an entrance to the city, 
slew thirty of the begum’s retinue, Avounded 
many others, and dispersed the rest. The 
legal candidate for the throne was then in- 
vested with the dignity of his office, and the 
begum and her protig6 made prisoners. This, 
however, did not terminate the troubles of 
succession ; for when did any difficulty arise 
in Oude without peculiar complications, such 
as could hardly occur elsewhere? Various 
royal personages made public declaration of 
their right to the sovereignty of Oude, but 
none dared to prosecute his claim by arms. 
After relating these facts, Mr. Thornton notices 
another competitor whose mode of prose- 
cuting his claims was peculiar. The terms 
in which that historian denounces the ad- 
visers of this last on the list of claimants 
deserves quotation. The name of this prince 
was Akbul-ood-Dowlah : — ** This personage, 
under European advice, proceeded to Eng- 
land, and there addressed the court of direc- 
tors of the East India Company. The folly 
of undertaking a long voyage to assert a 
claim known to be absolutely and undoubtedly 
bad, and with a certainty of its being re- 
jected, need not be dwelt upon. What profit 
the advisers of the claimant derived from the 
expedition cannot be known ; but they w'ere 
fully aware that none w’ould accrue to the 
person on whose behalf they affected to act. 
Such occurrences are not now, indeed, un- 
common in the history of British India, and 
they will probably never ceojse altogether 
until native powers shall acquire' sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the principles of British policy 
to prevent their becoming the dupes of un- 
principled adventurers.” 

Soon after the conclusion of the Oude dis- 
turbances, questions arose in connection with 
the Rajah of Sattara, destined to occupy a 
more prominent place in English interests. 
When the Mahratta empire uras destroyed, 
the chief of that confederation, the Peishwa, 
became d^ndant upon the mercy and gene- 
rosity of England. The Marquis of Hastings 
conceded to the. prince the dignity and inde- 
endence of a sovereimtv, and he became 
no wn in India and to England as the Rajah 
of Sattara.” The previous j^sition of the 
prince resembled that which for a long time 
was filled by the Mogul. It was one of titled 
humiliation. The Mogul had been no better 
than a prisonerto the varioas Indian princes 


who ruled ostensibly in his name. The 
Peishwa was held in durance by his chief 
minister. The Mahratta chiefs, Scindiah and 
Holkar, ruled Peishwa and Mogul, and the 
people in their name. From this vassalage 
Lord Hastings took the Peishwa, and made 
him independent in fact as well as name, as 
Rajah of Sattara. This favour w^as conferred 
on him wdien he had violated treaties, and by 
the fortune of war lost everything. Ho was 
not grateful, but conspired against his bene- 
factors, setting up claims to the sovereignty 
of Hindostan, and the Mahratta empire. 
To accomplish his absurd aims, ho attempted 
to corrupt the sepoy soldiery, more especially 
the native officers, a plan which had at last 
become the hope of every plotter among the 
native chiefs. The English had ample proofs 
of his guilt, but treated his power with so 
much contempt that they took no pains for 
a considerable time to punish him. Sir 
James Cawar arriving in Bombay as gover- 
nor of that presidency, it vras deemed expe- 
dient by the higher authorities of the com- 
pany to commit to his management this affair. 
Sir James was popular ; the native princes 
esteemed him; there existed among men of all 
parties confidence in his judgment, the purity 
of his motives, and his moderation. Con- 
temning the rajah’s power, yet wishing to 
avert possible complications and disturbances. 
Sir James adopted the course of exposing to 
the rajah the evidences of his guilt, of which 
the English were in possession, and urging 
upon him to abandon his conspiracies and 
projects of ambition. After long and fruit- 
less efforts to induce him to adopt the course 
which was alone compatible with the treaties 
he had signed with Lord Hastings, all hope of 
bringing him to reason was abandoned; he 
was deposed, and his brother placed upon 
the throne. The deposed rajah followed the 
same plan as that adopted by the unsuc- 
cessful applicant for the throno of Oude. 
He hired advocates in England, and sent 
over diplomatic ogents, whose business w'as 
to accuse before the directors the conduct of 
their servonts in India; failing in that, to 
arraign the directors themselves before the 
court of proprietary, and that proving fruit- 
less, to impeach the East India Company 
before the parliament and the country. These 
agents denied all that had been alleged against 
the rajah, of which the company and the 
board of' control had the most conclusive 
proofs. In public assemblies, where such 
stotements might be safely made, the rajah's 
rights to an extensive sovereignty in Southern 
and Central India, were made the subject of 
declamation. Many benevolent persons who 
favoured the ” Society for the Protection of 
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Aborigines/’ and many members of the ** So- 
ciety of Friends/’ who always sympathise 
with the aggrieved or oppressed, gave a will- 
ing ear to the advocates of the rajah, some of 
whom were men of surpassing eloquence. 
The result was, a long continued agitation 
in favour of the deposed prince, which issued 
in no advantage to himself, while his long 
hoarded treasures were dissipated in largesses 
and stipends to those whom he employed in 
his advocacy in England. 

When Lord Auckland arrived in India, he 
found rumours of a projected Russian inva- 
sion prevailing at Oalcutta, and, indeed, all 
over the peninsula. Political and philan- 
thropic parties in England have ridiculed 
these rumours as foolish, or denounced them as 
created by the military to promote a war, and 
ensure distinction and promotion. Members 
of the “ Peace Society,” who seem to believe, 
by constantly endeavouring to make others 
believe, that England can never have a just 
war, were the foremost in pronouncing that 
tliese apprehensions of Russian intrigue were 
groundless. The British government was, 
however, in possession of conclusive evidence 
that Russia sought to create an influence in 
Central and Western Asia inimical to British 
interests in India, and calculated to spread 
the prestige of her own greatness, and pre- 
pare the way for the advancement of her own 
empire.* The chief instrument of Russia in 
her projects was Persia. Through the influ- 
ence of the shah, it was believed that a way 
might be opened to British India. The czar 
determined to buy, or conquer, or cajole 
alliances to the very gates of Hindostan. 
Moreover, Persia was incited to encroach 
upon Affghanistan, so as to bring her boun- 
dary nearer to India ; because, while the czar 
encroached from the Caspian upon Persian 
territory, Persia would complain less if in- 
demnified on her Affghan frontier. 

A most interesting correspondence was 
published, under the authority of govern- 
ment, entitled, Correspondence relating to 
the Affairs of Persia and Affghanistan.” It 
consisted of 117 official letters, diplomatic 
notes, and reports; besides the documents 
corroborating the in^ortant facts connected 
with the subject. Embracing a period of 
about four years and three-quarters, it begins 
with a despatch, dated St. Petersburg, 15th 
January, 1834, addressed to Lord Palmer- 
ston, announcing the probable settlement of 
the succession to the throne of Persia, and 
closes with a circular from the Foreign-office, 

* The author, in hii Huiory of the War against 
'BLama (Virtue, Ivy Lane and City Hoad, London), 
has entered into this question, and afforded proof of 
the intrigues of Russia in the direction now noticed. 

VOJi. II. 


dated March 20th, 1839, assigning the motive 
which induced our government to withhold, 
for a time, all diplomatic intercourse with 
that country. In reference to these papers. 
Sir John McNeill observed — “ The evi- 
dence with which these documents abound 
of a deep-rooted hatred of our prosperity 
cherished by that power, and of a settled and 
well-digested plan of progressive hostility, 
not the less dangerous from disguise, or the 
less effectual from the cautious and wary steps 
wuth which it is generally prosecuted, is so 
circumstantial and so palpable that any en- 
deavours to set that evidence in a stronger or 
clearer light would weaken instead of confirm 
the effect.” 

Persia, incited by Russia, made war upon 
that portion of Affghanistan which she wished 
to seize. Colonel Borowski, the Russian am- 
bassador at the court of Teheran, urged the 
invasion of Candahar and Herat.* Russian 
agents spread themselves all over Persia, 
urging the people to war. The czar’s ambas- 
sador openly encouraged the Persian court to 
seize upon the coveted territories before the 
British could interfere for their defence.f Mr. 
McNeill (afterwards Sir John) succeeded 
Mr. Ellis as the envoy of England to the Per- 
sian court. Through him the English govern- 
ment offered its mediation | between Persia 
and Cabul. This was done in a manner 
exceedingly calculated to dissuade the young 
shah from his ambitious designs. Neverthe- 
less, the Persians advanced against Herat, 
accompanied by Russian officers. The ful- 
lowing abstract of the state papers published 
on this subject, is attributed to Sir John 
McNeill himself : — "Upon receiving the above 
intelligence, Lord Palmerston directed tlic 
Earl of Durham ( Paper No. 34, January the 
16th, 1837) to ask Count Nesselrode whether 
the extraordinary conduct held by Count 
Simonich in Persia was in accordance with 
the instructions ho had received from his 
court. Lord Durham, in his answer,§ asserts 
most positively, in the name of Count Nessel- 
rode, that Simonich had no instructions of the 
kind inferred by Mr. McNeill, and that the 
charges brought against the Russian minister 
arose no doubt in misapprehension. This 
assurance vraa still further confirmed by the 
next despatch of Lord Durham, || wherein his 

• Parliamentary paper. No. 1 1. Despatch of Mr. Ellis 
from Teheran, Nov. 13, 1835. 

t Despatches of Mr. Ellis, from Teheran, from No. 12 
to 28; l^nning 24th Dec., 1835, ending Aug. 22ad, 
1836. 

± Despatch of Lord Palmerston, Jane 2nd, 1836. Paper 
No. 29. 

$ No. 35, Feb. 16, 1837. 

H No. 36, Feb. 24, 1837. 

4 D 
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lordship states the substance of a conversa- 
tion he had had with Mr. Kodoiinikin, Russian 
tinder secretary cf state, who protested most 
solemnly against any supposition injurious to 
the sincerity of his court, offering to exhibit 
to Lord Durham the original book, contain- 
ing the instructions transmitted to Count 
Simonich. In the meantime the shah’s army, 
harassed by numerous detachments of Turco- 
man liorsemen hanging on his flanks and in 
his rear, abandoned the siege of Herat, and 
returned to his capital, where we And Count 
Simonich again urging, on the 30th December, 
1836, the expediency of resuming the expe- 
dition against Herat in the spring, and ofifer- 
ing, by way of further encouragement, the 
assistance of his own military services. Agents 
from Cabul and from Candahar, secretly 
instigated by Russian emissaries, made at this 
period their first appearance at Teheran, and 
endeavoured to conciliate the favour of Count 
Simonich and of the shah. They offered to 
co-operate with Persia against Herat, and 
sought protection against the Sikhs. Kumber 
AH Khan was sent by the shah on an embassy 
to Dost Mohammed Khan, of Cabul, who was 
represented as having applied for the assist- 
ance of Russia and of Persia. 

** Taj Mohammed Khan (despatch No. 40), 
agent from Candahar, at Teheran, accompa- 
nied by the Persian minister for foreign affairs, 
visits the Russian ambassador, and receives 
from him a letter and presents for his master. 
He is forbid to visit Mr. McNeill, whose in- 
fluence is now in a rapid state of decline; 
while Russian intrigue is everywhere active 
and triumphant among the numerous nations 
or tribes of central Asia, according to the 
several inclosures contained in this despatch. 

** On the ‘2nd of, IMay, 1837 (No. 42), Mr. 
jMcNeill communicates to Lord Palmerston 
that he had renewed his offer of mediation 
between Persia and Aflghanistan, and on the 
1st of June, of the same year (No. 43), he 
justified himself against Count Nesselrode, 
renewed his charges against Count 8imonich, 
and supplied various further most conclusive 
details in proof of the accuracy of his former 
statement, nor was it long before the progress 
of events removed whatever doubts might still 
attach to his unequivocal assertions ; as on the 
15th of July, 1837, Mr. Rodofinikin placed in 
the hands of Mr. Millbank a copy of a des- 
patch, dated May 28, 1837, and addressed by 
Count Simonich to Count Nesselrode, convey- 
ing the intelligence of a renewal of the expe- 
dition against Herat. This was soon con- 
firmed l)y Mr. McNeill himself (despatch No. 
45, 3rd January, 1837), who at the same time 
informed Lord Palmerston that the prepara- 
tions for war had been kept a profound secret 


entirely on his account. It ^pears further 
that Mr. McNeill called upon Count Simonich 
(No. 47, June 30, 1837,) and the conversation 
which passed between them in the presence 
of Captain Sheil is a striking example of that 
solemn kind of mystification which the pre- 
sumption of superior power ventures some- 
times to put on the credulity of the weak, not 
in the hope that it will be believed, but merely 
to avoid the harshness of stating an unwel- 
come truth. Count Simonich acknowledged, 
in reference to the denial of Count Nesselrode, 
that in his ofificial capacity he was bound, if 
not to dissuade, at least to abstain from en- 
couraging the warlike mood of the shah ; but 
he at the same time states tliat his own in- 
dividual opinion was quite at variance with 
his public duty. Having to choose between 
two opposite lines of conduct, and to make his 
election whether in this matter he should ad- 
vocate the wishes and intentions of his master 
the emperor, or his own, he preferred the latter.’* 
Mr. McNeil threatened to withdraw from tlie 
Persian court, and remove Colonel Sheil,* tire 
English commissioner, from the Persian camp. 
This alarmed the shah, who endeavoured to 
dissuade so extreme a course on the part of 
the English minister, and Mr. McNeill con- 
sented to remain. The Russian minister, 
intensely desirous to effect the removal of 
both McNeill and Sheil, succeeded in influ- 
encing the Persian court to measures intoler- 
ably insulting to the English officials, so that 
after many efforts of a conciliatory nature, Mr. 
McNeill withdrew from the court, f sending 
however a letter of useless remonsti'auce. 
There was a want of firmness both in the 
despatches of Lord Palmerston and the tone 
of Mr. McNeill, which weakened the influ- 
ence of the latter, both with the Russian envoy 
and the Persian court. The menaces of the 
English agent wanted precision of means 
and limitation of time,” which rendered them 
inoperative. 

Mr. McNeill left the camp of the shah of 
Persia on the 7th of June, 1838, and at once 
proceeded towards the borders of Turkey. 
The departure of the English ambassador 
created alarm amongst the shah’s advisers, 
and messengers were sent beseeching him not 
to cross the frontier, and means would be 
speedily adopted to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. This conciliatory conduct on the part 
of the shah was quickened by intelligence 
which reached his camp, that an English force 
liad arrived in the Persian Gulf, and had taken 
possession of the Island of Karak. Lord 
Auckland also had issued a manifesto, and 

* Brother of the Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil, cele- 
brated in the agitatione of Roman Catholic emaacipatioii. 

t Paper No. 85, June 86, 1888. 
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made a demonstration upon the Indus, which . 
constrained his Persian majesty to adopt more 
moderation in his policy. The consternation 
which filled the people) also acted upon the 
court ; the wildest ideas spread, not only in 
Teheran but the provinces, as to the powerful 
army with which the English were about to 
invade Persia. It was in vain that the czar's 
envoy ridiculed the idea of the English being 
able to send a large army anywhere, the 
credulous Persians believed the rumours of 
English power and purpose as readily as they 
before received the news circulated of Russian 
greatness and resolve. They were actuated, 
like all orientals, by display of force, or the 
conviction that it could and would be put 
forth, — diplomacy, resting upon international 
law and the faith of treaties, had no meaning 
for them. Even Count Siinonich, the Russian 
envoy, and Captain Vicovich, the Russian 
military commissioner, became really alarmed, 
supposing that a sufficient substratum of truth 
lay beneath the reports which had been cir- 
culated to give just grounds for apprehend- 
ing that the English were at last roused, 
and were about to put forth their might. 
The Persian monarch taunted the Russian 
diplomatist with having deceived him as to 
the relative power of the two great European 
countries, and demanded some practical proof 
that Russian assertions of capacity and re- 
sources, were something more than empty 
boastings. The only answer his excellency 
could make to such an appeal was his with- 
drawal from the Persian court and camp. He 
retired from Herat September 9, 1838,* 
Uncertain as oriental courts proverbially 
are, there has been always a peculiar levity 
about that of Teheran. After the departure 
of the Muscovite envoy, the shah, as if from 
sheer folly or passion, refused to abandon his 
designs upon Herat. Simonich had left secret 
agents, Russian, AfIghan, and Persian, well 
supplied with Russian gold, to effect what his 
presence would render more difficult of accom- 
plishment as things stood. These men played 
their game well, and succeeded in inducing 
his majesty to order the resumption of hos- 
tilities, when the spring of 1839 rendered 
a campaign practicable.f Mr. McNeill also 
obtained precise information of a treaty be- 
tween the chief of Oandahar and the Shah of 
Persia, v/ader the guarantee of Russia, hostile 
to the independence of Afghanistan and the 
safety of British interests in India. The pro- 
mises made to induce Mr. McNeill to return 
to the court were evaded, and he reluctantly 
crossed the boundary into Turkey and re- 
turned to England. 

* Goverument papers, Nos. 90, 99, 94, 96, 98. 

t Government papers. No. 106. Nov. 28th, 1888. 


While these transactions were passing in 
Asia, matters in connection with them as- 
sumed a serious aspect in Europe. Lord 
Palmerston, then holding the seals of the 
English Foreign-office, demanded from Russia 
a categorical explanation of the conduct in 
Persia of the accredited agents of the govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg. The Marquis of 
Glanricarde was then the British ambassador 
at St. Petersburg; he waited upon the 
Russian minister for foreign affairs, and pre- 
sented 4he draft of a note from Lord Pal- 
merston, wortliy of the great diplomatic 
talents of that extraordinary man. The note 
concluded with the following passage, the 
firmness, force, and dignity of which pro- 
duced a great effect upon the Russian uiinister 
and his master : — “ The British government 
readily admits tha^ Russia is free to pursue, 
with regard to the matters in question, what- 
ever course may appear to the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg most conducive to the interests 
of Russia; and Great Britain is too conscious 
of her strength, and too conscious of the ex- 
tent and sufficiency of the means which she 
possesses to defend her own interests in every 
quarter of the globe, to regard with any 
serious uneasiness the transactions to' which 
this note relates. But the British government 
considers itself entitled to ask of the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg, whether tho intentions 
and the policy of Russia towards Persia, and 
towards Great Britain, are to be deduced 
from the declarations of Count Nesselrode 
and Mr. Rodofinikin to the Earl of Durham, 
or from the acts of Count Simonicli and Mr. 
Vicovich." * 

The Russian government disavowed its 
agents. The Russian foreign minister ad- 
dressed a note to the ambassador from his 
court to the court of London, November 1st, 
1838,t declaring that Count Simonicli and 
Captain Vicovich were unauthorised in adopt- 
ing tho course which they pursued towards 
Persia, Affghanistan, and England. This 
despatch alleged that Captain Vicovich was 
not really a military commissioner with the 
shah’s army before Herat, but a commercial 
agent, sent to secure for his country com- 
mercial advantages which the English sought 
to monopolise in Asia. Notwithstanding the 
disavow^ of the offending agents, which tho 
despatch contained, its tone was resentful and 
arrogant. The despatch assured the British 
minister that Count Simonicli was recalled, 
and General Duhamel sent to Persia in his 
stead. Captain Vicovich was also recalled. 

Lord Palmerston’s replies to this and sub- 
sequjBUt despatches of Count Nesselrode are 

* Government Papers, No. 106. October 23, 1838. 

t Government Papers, No. 110. 
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characterised by remarkable sagacity, adroit- 
ness, and firmness, tempered with courtesy. 
His lordship declared that the resumption of 
diplomatic intercourse with Persia would 
depend upon entire satisfaction being ren- 
dered to the English government for past 
insults and injuries, and the abandonment by 
the shah of all ambitious designs upon ter- 
ritory contiguous to British India. The 
active and ostensible interference of Russia 
was thus brought to a termination ; the mis- 
chief it had effected remained, and fiftiished 
occasion for the Affghaii war. 

While this series of events was passing 
in Persia and on the Affghan frontier, another 
series not less important was going on else- 
where. Lord Auckland, on his arrival in India, 
directed his attention to the navigation of the 
Indus,* and formed comm^cial treaties with 
the Indian states bordering on that river. 
These proceedings excited jealousy on the 
part of the Affghan chiefs, the Persian shah, 
and the czar, and no doubt incited the hostile 
proceedings which they adopted. It is ne- 
cessary hero to glance at the state of Aff- 
ghauistan at this period, and of the 8ikh 
territory. 

Runjeet Singh, whose reputation for courage 
and sagacity pervaded all north-western India, 
ruled over the country of the five rivers. He 
had a fine army, disciplined by French offi- 
cers. ills power and resources were great, and 
his ambition at least equalled them. He was 
desirous of enlarging the bounds of his do- 
minions, whether from the British, the Ameers 
of Scinde, or the Affghaus, he cared not, so 
ns his acquisitions were valuable, and his 
means of conquering them safe. The English 
deemed it wise to stand well with Runjeet ; 
ho was a barrier to Affghan and Persian. The 
Sikh ruler appears to have been keenly alive 
to the process of absorption of native states 
by the English, although he felt it to bo his 
policy to remain on friendly terms with so 
powerful a neighbour. It is related of him 
that in a conversation with a company's 
officer, he pointed to a large map of India 
before him, on which the British territories 
were defined by a narrow red band, and ex- 
claimed, ** When Runjeet dies, company’s rod 
line swallow up all Punjaub country."-)* 

The various states or chieftainships of Aff- 
ghanistan (as the reader will see by turning 
to the geograpical portion of this work), lay 
beyond the Punjaub. The chiefs of Gandahar 
and Cabul were the most important of these, 
and tlfe latter was regarded as the supreme 
chief of Affghanistan. Shah Sujah, the im- 
becile ruler of Affghanistan, liad been expelled 

* Goverament Papers, No. 3. September 6, 1836. 
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that country, in the ordinary Eastern style, to 
make room for one far better able to rule such 
a turbulent people as were his subjects ; and 
the deposed chief appeared well satisfied to 
find himself with his head on his shoulders, 
eating the company's "salt" within the walls 
of the British fortress of Loodianah, one of the 
north-western frontier stations.* 

The brother of Shah Sujah, named Mah- 
moud, was the successful competitor for the 
throne of Cabul. He was indebted for his 
fortunes to a chief named Futteh Khan. This 
chief was murdered by the man he raised to 
a throne; for what ingratitude is too base, 
or what sanguinary deed too cruel for an 
oriental Mohammedan prince ? The relatives 
of the khan determined to avenge his injuries. 
They lu'omotcd a successful revolution, and 
Mahmoud fled to Herat, where he reigned 
over a limited territory. The brothers of the 
murdered khan divided the dominions of 
Mahmoud. Amongst these brothers the most 
energetic and sagacious was Dost Mohammed 
Khan, and he reigned in the seat of Affghan 
empire, Cabul. The other brothers resided 
at Candahar. 8hah Sujah, the ejected monarch, 
twice attempted to recover the throne from 
which Mahmoud had expelled him, but his 
efforts were unsuccessful. 

Amidst these turbulent proceedings, the 
vigilant and enterprising monarch of the 
Punjaub found opportunity to annex the rich 
Affghan province of Peshawur, " the gate of 
Hiiidostan.’* The Shah of Persia supposed it 
possible that he also might gain something by 
the turmoil, and the weakness which it created, 
and he began that course of intrigue and ag- 
gression, in which ho was encouraged hy 
Russia and resisted by England, chiefly be- 
cause his success would give Russia a position 
of relative strength dangerous to English 
dominion in India. A memorandum drawn 
up in January, 1836, by Mr. Ellis, the prede- 
cessor of Mr. McNeill, as British envoy to the 
Persian court, sets the danger apprehended 
by England in its true light, with great 
perspicuity of statement and perspicacity of 
language. 

" The Shah of Persia lays claim to the 
sovereignty of Affghanistan as far as Ghizni, 
and is fully determined to attempt the con- 
quest of Herat in the spring. Unfortunately, 
the conduct of Kamram Meerza, in violating 
the engagements entered into with his royal 
highness the late Abbas Meerza, and in per- 
mitting his vizier, Yah-Mohammed Khan, to 
occupy part of Seistan, has given the shah a 
full justification for commencing hostilities. 
The success of the shah in the undertaking is 
anxiously wished for by Russia, and their 
* TH Three Preeidenciet, 
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minister here does not fail to press it on to 
early execution. The motive cannot be mis- 
taken. Herat once annexed to Persia may 
become^ according to the commercial treaty, 
the residence of a Russian consular agent, who 
would from thence push his researches and 
communications, avowed and secret, through- 
out Afghanistan. Indeed, in the present state 
of the relations between Persia and Russia, it 
cannot be denied that the progress of the 
former in Afghanistan is tantamount to the 
advance of the latter, and ought to receive 
every opposition from the British government 
that the obligations of public faith will permit; 
but while the British government is free to 
assist Persia in the assertion of her sovereign 
pretensions in Afghanistan, Great Britain is 
precluded by the ninth article of the existing 
treaty from interfering between the Persians 
and the Afghans, unless called upon to do so 
by both parties ; and, therefore, as long as the 
treaty remains in force, the British govern- 
ment must submit to the approach of Russian 
influence, through the instrumentality of Per- 
sian conquests, to the very frontier of our 
Indian empire.*’* 

To thwart the projects of Russia, and make 
eastern Afghanistan the barrier for the de- 
fence of British India, became the objects of 
the British government. Lord Mintohad pre- 
viously conceived this idea, and Lord Auck- 
land believed that the time had arrived for 
carrying it out. In order to ascertain whether 
it could be accomplished, a mission, ostensibly 
commercial, was sent from India in September, 
1837. Captain, afterwards Sir Alexander 
Burnes, was selected for this purpose. He 
had travejigd in Afghanistan, and knew the 
characters its chiefs. On his arrival at 
Cabul, he perceived that the agents of Russia 
and Persia were active there, as Captain 
(Colonel) Shell found them at Herat, and Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. McNeill knew them to be at 
Teheran. The Candahar chiefs had solicited 
Russian aid to expel Runjeet Singh from 
Peshawur. They had previously desired to 
make a convention with the English for that 
purpose, whose connections with Runjeet did 
not allow of any interference with his ambition 
when not directed againsifthemselves. 

Captain Brimes, apprised of the proceedings, 
used every influence he could bring to bear 
with the Ameer of Cabul and his brothers at 
Candahar, to detach them from Russian and 
Persian alliance. Dost Mohammed pretended 
to concur in Captain Burnes’s arguments and 
policy. It is probable that the ameer pre- 
ferred British alliance, but he had no reliance 



upon British faith. He averred that what 
Captain Burnes promised* Lord Auckland 
would probably disallow; that Lord Auck- 
land’s promises would be probably repudiated 
by his successor, or the company, or the Queen 
of England. He was so situated as to be 
obliged to come to terms with one side or the 
other, and* the projects and promises of 
Russia and Persia were clear, distinct, and 
definite ; those of Captain Burnes were vague 
and general, on the plea that his authority was 
limited. The Russian ambassador wrote from 
Herat to Cabul, and to Candahar, offering suffi- 
cient money to secure the conquest of Pesha- 
wur. The Russian government would send 
the specie to Bokhara, and the khans should 
procure the means of conveying it safely thence. 

The determination of the Afghan chiefs* to 
recover Peshawur from Runjeet Singh, and 
the inability of the English to offer any hopes 
of securing that object or assisting it in any 
way, weakened, the power of English diplo- 
macy. Finally, Captain Burnes withdrew 
from Afghanistan, the chiefs assuring him 
that they preferred English alliance, but that 
Russia was the greater power, and they found 
it necessary to place their country under its 
protection. 

Lord Auckland was prepared for such an 
issue. He had determined upon preventing 
the conquest of Herat, or if conquered, to 
compel its restoration. Contemporaneous with 
the presence of an English squadron in tho 
Persian Gulf, a treaty between Runjeet Singh, 
the ex-king of Cabul, and the governor- 
general, led to the formation of a plan for a 
military campaign against Afghanistan. India 
was tranquil, and secure on every frontier, so 
that his excellency was enabled to organize an 
army of twenty -five thousand men, and send 
them across the Indus. 

Meanwhile Russia was moving troops in 
central Asia in a manner which caused great 
agitation from the Oxus to tho Indus. Tho 
following extract of a despatch from Mr 
McNeill to Viscount Palmerston, strikingly 
exhibits the fact and the effect : — 

Teheran^ Deemher 80, 1887. 

1 learn through native channels of information, which 
are not unworthy of credit, that a large body of horse, 
consisting of many thousands, had marched from Khiva 
two months ago to the aid of l^mran, and that, after long 
doubt and hesitation, the government of Bokhara had at 
length decided on sending a considerable body of horse to 
Kmran's assistance. This force, the number of which 
was not stated, had, it was said, been paid and mustered 
at Bokhara, preparatory to its setting out for Herat, when 
the letters containing this information were written. The 
same informant states, that all the principalities bordering 
on Persia to the eastward, having become alarmed for 
their own safety, had determined to send succours to 
Herat, believing that if that city fell they should have to 
defend themcelvea in their own territories. A general, 
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indeed an universal, opinion prevails in all those countries, 
that Persia is pushed on and supported by Bussia in her 
schemes of conquest ; and I must confess that the demon- 
strations of joy which Count Simonich manifested on the 
fril of Gborian, were well calculated to confirm that im- 
pression, for they far exceeded the expressions of gratifi- 
ration which might have been expected, even from the 
Persian government itself. 

The Persian army before Herat amounted 
in the spring of 18*38 to forty thousand men, 
and although tlie chief of Herat destroyed all 
means by which the enemy could procure 
supplies within a considerable distance of that 
city, ample provisions were obtained. This 
circumstance was much dwelt upon by IMr. 
Mc.Neill in his communications to Lord 
Palmerston, as showing that Persia was well 
supplied with money, and that food and 
provender for a large army could with ease be 
ordinarily found, if operations against India 
were undertaken in that direction. 

The importance of preserving Herat, the 
basis of Lord Auckland’s policy in the emer- 
gency that arose, may be seen by the English 
reader from the perusal of two documents, 
one an extract of a despatch from Mr. McNeill 
to Viscount Palmerston ; the other a despatch 
from his lordship to the British envoy. 

Cam.'p before Herat, April W, 1838. 

In the meantime, Captain Vicovich continues to remain 
at Cabul, and 1 learn from Captain Burnes’s communica- 
tions, that the success of his negotiations there will in a 
great measure depend on the failure of the shah’s enter- 
prise against Herat. At Candahar our position is even 
more precarious; and 1 have the honour to inclose a 
translation of a draft of a treaty between the shah and the 
chief of Candahar, which it is proposed to conclude by 
tlio mediation and under the guarantee of Russia, and 
which lias for its object to unite Herat and Candahar 
under a chief, who shall be nominally subject to Persia, 
but actually under the protection of Russia. I am unable 
to inform your lordship what progress has been made 
towards the conclusion of this treaty, or what view the 
shah may have taken of the position tn respect to these 
countries, in which, by this arrangement, he would be 
placed; Wt the treaty is said to have been signed by 
kohundil Khan, and 1 am not without very serious appre- 
hensious, that even before the fall of Herat, Kohundil 
Khan may be induced to co-operate with the shah ; wliile 
in the event of Herat’s being reduced, I cannot doubt that 
the chief of Candahar will consider it to be for his ad- 
vantage to connect himself with Persia and Russia rather 
than with England. 1 therefore continue to be of opinion 
that the fall of Herat would destroy our position in Aif- 
ghanistan, and place all, or nearly all, that country under 
the influence or authoritv of Russia and Persia. 1 need 
not repeat to your lordship my opinion as to the efiect 
which sudi a state of things would necessarily have on the 
internal tranquillity and security of British India ; and 
I cannot conceive that any treaty can bind us to permit 
the prosecution of schemes which threaten the stability 
of the* British empire in the East. The evidence of concert 
between Persia and Russia for purposes injurious to 
British interest is unequivocal, and the magnitude of the 
evil with which we are threatened is in my estimation 
immense, and- sneb as no power in alliance with Great 
Britain cao-have a right to aid in producing. Our con- 
nection with Persia has for its real and avowed original 
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object to give additional security to India, and it has been 
nftintained for the purpose of protecting us against de- 
signs of the only power that threatened to disturb us in 
tl^ quarter ; but if the proceedings of Persia, in concert 
with that very power, are directed to the destruction of 
the security and tranquillity which it was the sole object 
of the alliance with Persia to maintain ; and if they ob- 
viously tend to promote and facilitate the designs which 
the alUauce was intended to counteract ; I confess I cannot 
believe that we are still bound to act up to the letter of 
the treaty, the spirit of which has been so flagrantly vio- 
lated. I do not hesitate to repeat my conviction, that if 
our only object were to preserve as long as possible the 
alliance of Persia, that object coidd best be effected by 
preventing her from taking Herat. 


Foreign Office, July 27, 1838. 

Sir, — I have to instmet you to state to the Shah of 
Persia, that whereas the spirit and purport of the treaty 
between Persia and Great Britain is, that Persia should 
be a defensive barrier for the British possessions in India, 
and that the Persian government should co-operate with 
that of Great Britain in defending British India; it 
appears on the contrary, that the shah is ocenpied in sub- 
veriing those intervening states between Persia and India, 
which might prove additional barriers of defence for the 
British possessions ; and that in these operations he has 
openly connected himself with an European power, for 
purposes avowedly unfriendly, if not absolutely hostile, to 
British interests; that under these circumstances, and as 
he has thought fit to enter upon a coarse of proceeding 
wholly at variance with the spirit and intent of the above- 
mentioned treaty. Great Britain will feel herself at liberty 
to adopt, without reference to that treaty, such measures 
as a due regard for her own interests and the security of 
her dominions may suggest. 

Urged by the RuBsian agents the shah con- 
tinued the siege of Herat, the defence of which 
was directed by a young subaltern of the East 
India Company’s army, Lieutenant Eldred 
Pottinger, brother to Sir Henry Pottinger, so 
distinguished as an officer and diplomatist in 
India. ^ 

In July, 1838, a breach was effected by the 
Persian cannon, and the troops of the shah 
gallantly attempted to storm it. The Affghans 
charged them sword in hand, drove them out, 
and pursued them across the ditch, making 
extraordinary havoc. The number of the 
killed and wounded amounted to between 
seventeen hundred and eighteen hundred 
men. The loss in officers was most serious, 
a number of Russian officers assisting in the 
direction of the forces having perished ; 
amongst them was Major-general Barowski. 
Two of the principal khans in Qie Persian 
army were killed, and four others wounded. 
Nearly all who fell received wounds from the 
Affghan scimitar. This event was most hu- 
miliating to the Russians, more especiallv as 
Count Bimonich planned the attack. I'his 
dreadful repulse did not cause the shah to 
abandon the siege. Ho probably would have 
done so, but Russian obstinacy and persever- 
ance prevented such a result. The shah's 
army, aided by the Khan of Candahar’s, be- 
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came more active in the neighbourhood, and 
subjected the subsidiary forts and towns. 

Colonel Stoddart, who was afterwards mur- 
dered by the King of Bokhara, was employed 
by Mr. McNeill to bear despatches to the shah, 
in the autumn of 1838. The colonel presented 
his majesty with the final demands of ^gland, 
which were : — 

Ist That the Persian government shall 
conclude an equitable arrangement with the 
government of Herat, and shall cease to 
weaken and disturb these countries. 

2nd. That the Persian government, ac- 
cording to the stipulations of the general 
treaty, shall conclude a commercial treaty 
with Great Britain, and that it shall place the 
commercial agents of Great Britain on the 
same footing, with respect to privileges, Ac., 
as the consuls of other powers. 

** 3rd. That the persona who seized and ill- 
treated Ali Mahommed Beg, a messenger of 
tholBritish mission, shall be punished; and 
that a firman shall bo issued, such as may 
prevent the recurrence of so flagrant a viola- 
tion of the laws and customs of nations. 

** 4th. That the Persian government shall 
publicly abandon the pretension it has ad- 
vanced, to a right to seize and punish the 
Persian servants of the British mission, with- 
out reference to the British minister. 

** 6th. That the governor of Bushire, who 
threatened the safety of the British resident 
there, shall be removed ; that the other per- 
sons concerned in that transaction shall be 
punished ; and that measures shall be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such proceedings.” 

When this document was presented, a scene 
took place of a singular character, which, as 
being so recent a transaction, and depicting 
BO strikingly the manners of the Persian court, 
cannot fail to interest the reader. Colonel 
Stoddart describes it in a despatch to Mr. 
^cNeill. 

Moyal Campt before Herat, August 12, 1838. 

I have the honour to inform you, that I arrived yester- 
day, at 11 A. K., and proceeded direct to the Hajee’s tent. 
Omar Khan, the son of the Candahar chief, Kohundil 
Khan, with eight Afghans, were there. The minister 
himsdf was with the shah, and on his return received me 
in a friendly manner, ordered a tent for me in my old 
quarters, near my stable, made me his guest, and fixed to- 
day for my reception by the shah. He inquired what 
news there was, and I told him I should have been here 
two days before, had not Thamasp Meerza thought proper 
to send seven horsemen, with Mahommed Khan Jaleda- 
wnnd, after me from Ghorian, who detained me by force, 
whidh indignit)r he excused by saying he considered it the 
interest of Persia to detain me, without having any orders 
to do BO. This I should represent to yon I said, as I was 
not at liberty to enter on any other subject than those with 
wjiich I was specially charged. 

To-day, at half-past 10 a.m., I received an official note 
from the deputy-minister for foreign affidrs, Meerza Ali, 
requesting me to accompany him, agreeably to the shah’s 


directions, to the rojral presence. I accordingly went, and 
was handsomely received After delivering your letter, I 
delivered the message in Persian. On my coming to a 
pauM, in the part requesting him to turn from ill-disposed 
advisers and refer to his own wisdom for the interests of 
Persia, his midesty said, ** The fiict is, if I don’t leave 
Herat there wul be war, is not that it P” I said, It is 
war; all depends on your migesty’s answer. God preserve 
your mgjesty,” handing the original English written mes- 
sage. He sud, '’This was all I wished; I asked the 
minister plenipotentiary for it, and he would not give it, 
alleging that he was not authorised.” I said, '* He was 
not then, but now he is ordered to give it. No one could 
give such a message without especial authority from hia 
sovereign.” He declared again that such a paper was all 
he had wanted, and turned for assent to his chamberlains. 
He complained the paper was in English, which he could 
not read, and three times requested mo to give him what I 
had read from in Persian, or to translate it for him, which 
I decUned, referring him to the original. 1 said t^t was 
according to our custom, and requested his mqjesty would 
soon favour me with an answer, that I might forward it 
without delay. He said, ” Immediately and without de- 
lay, they shall translate it for mo. Meerza Baba and 
Meerza Sauleh shall translate it, and the answer shall be 
given immediately, it will not take long, to-day or to- 
morrow.” His majesty then read your letter, and 1 took 
my leave. The shah’s manner throughout was marked by 
more than his usual kindness, both towards myself and in 
inquiries after you. He was in a raised room, up six or 
seven steps, the room was small and full, and the deputy- 
minister did not take me into the room, but the shuh mode 
me come up close to-him, and as his majesty spOke very 
kindly in welcoming me, I did not think it a fit occasion 
to stickle for ceremony ; otherwise I would not have de- 
livered the message without entering the room. 

This interview with the shah was speedily 
followed by another, which Colonel Stoddart 
thus relates: — 

RogalCamp, brfore Herat, August 14, 1838. 

I have the honour to inform you that the shah sum- 
moned me to an audience this morning, at which his 
migesty formally gave an answer to the message 1 had the 
honour of delivering in writing on the 12th instant. His 
migesty stated, ” We consent to the whole of the demands 
of the British government. We will not go to war. 
Were it not for the sake of their friendship, wc shonld 
not return from before Herat. Hud we known that our 
coming here might risk the loss of their friendship, wo 
certainly would not have come at all.” 1 replied, that 1 
thanked God his majesty thus regarded the true interests 
of Persia. His majesty then said, ” The British will, I 
trust, arrange for us this matter of Herat.” I replied, I 
was commanded, in case of his majesty’s desiring British 
mediation between Persia and Herat, to acquaint him, that 
I was empowered to conclude, on your part, the original 
arrangements that had been made ; and drawing the paper 
of terms out of my pocket, T said, ” Here arc those terms, 
by which the envoy extraordinary is still ready to stand.” 
His mugesty read them, and said, those were hia own 
terms, and added all we want is one thing, that they should 
not make incursions into Khorossan. There is a great 
Mollah come to camp from Herat, with whom we will 
arrange the matter.” 1 replied, ” It is most easy and 
assured him, that the British government was most anxious 
to put an end to this slave-taking. He wished to retain 
the paper of terms, but I told him 1 had not another copy, 
and would give him a copy of it, which in the afternoon I 
furnished to the deputy-minister for foreign affairs for his 
nugesty. On coming from the shah’s presence, I ac- 
quainted deputy-minister, that as far as it went, tho 
answer of the shah was most satisfeotory ; but that wo 
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now looked to the fulfllment of his majesty’s words; and 
I hoped no delay would take place, as every hour was 
valuable, and I could not undertake to say the operations 
of our troops would be suspended by anything less than 
the shah’s actually carrying into effect what he was called 
upon to do by the British government. The deputy- 
minister saw this in the light 1 desired, and on my return- 
ing his call in the evening, said the shah had given orders 
about returning hence ; and that his majesty would pro- 
bably place the arrangement with Herat in my hands, and 
that respecting the reparation for the treatment of the 
Gholam, his majesty was considering it, and would order 
it os soon as he had decided what to do with Hajee Khan. 
The deputy-minister assured ^e the whole would be car- 
ried into effect immediately. 

Notwithstanding tho assnranceB bo poBi- 
tively, publicly, and formally given to the 
British agent, the very next day a heavy mus- 
ketry fire was opened by the Persian infantry 
against the defences of the city. Colonel 
Stoddart at once adopted a tone bo indignant 
and firm that the assurances were renewed, 
and the Persian foreign minister sent a formal 
declaration to Mr. McNeill of the acqui- 
escence of his majesty in all the demands of 
Great Britain. 

On tho Gth of October, 1838, Mr. McNeill, 
in a despatch to Viscount Palmerston, informed 
him that the shah had raised the siege, and 
that Colonel Stoddart had dispatched a person 
who had accompanied the army fifty miles 
from Herat. In this despatch the British 
envoy bore the following honourable testimony 
to the wisdom and courage of Colonel Stod- 
dart and Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger 

In concluding this despatch, I hope I may be per- 
mitted to solicit the favourable consideratiou of her 
majesty’s government for Lieutenant-colonel Stoddart and 
Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, who have both, during this 
protracted siege, been expos^ to all tho hardships aud 
privations, the one, of the besiegers' camp, the other, of 
the besieged city. Colonel Stoddart has brought to a 


successful eondusion his duties in camp, and Lieutenant 
Pottinger has thwarted all the military efforts of the 
Russian officers of superior rank, who for some months 
conducted the siege, and all the intrigues by which the 
Rnssian mission sought to sow dissension and excite 
alarm amongst the defenders of Herat.” 

Notwithstanding the withdrawal of the 
Persian army from before Herat, the shah 
was unwilling to give up several minor forts 
and districts which he occupied, and showed 
such reluctance to fulfil his agreements on 
various points, that Mr. McNeill was obliged 
to defer his return to the Persian court, and 
to carry on a voluminous correspondence with 
Colonels Stoddart and Sheil, and with his 
government. The shah addressed a diplo- 
matic note to various European governments, 
reflecting upon the whole proceedings of the 
British government, and this opened new 
ground of contention between the envoy and 
the Persian court. Finally, the influence of 
Russia was brought to bear upon the Persian 
court to induce submission, in consequence of 
the firm and able conduct of Lord Palmerston, 
in London, and the Marquis of Clanricardo, in 
St. Petersburg. 

The British government was determined, 
in order to its own security, to place Shah 
Sujah, the expelled ameer of Cabul, upon the 
throne, and to depose Dost Mohammed. As 
before noticed, Runjeet Singh joined in a con- 
vention for that object. This agreement was 
called ** the treaty of Lahore.’’ It has been 
also noticed, on a former page, that Lord 
Auckland advanced 26,000 men across tho 
Indus. The alarm in AfTghanistan and 
Persia created by this step, had much in- 
fluence in deciding Persian policy. Another 
chapter will relate the conduct and results 
of the Affghan war. 


CHAPTER OX. 

TUB AFFGHAN WAR-BOMBARDMENT OF KURRACHBE— SUFFERINGS OF THE TROOPS-STORM- 
IN6 AND CAPTURE OF GHIZNI — ADVANCE OF THE BRITISH ON CABUL— SHAH 
SUJAH PLACED UPON THE MUSNID-GENERAL WILLSHIRE STORMS AND CAPTURES 
KHELAT. 

Tue following was the arrangement as to the Brigadier Arnold, was formed of the 16th 
quality and amount of force in this expedi- lancers and the 2nd and 3rd light cavalry, 
tion Bengal and Bombay were each to One division of infantry, comprehending three 
furnish a portion of the British force, and the brigades (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd), were commanded 
command of tho whole was to be entrusted to by Sir Willoughby Cotton ; another, consist- 
Sir H6nry Fane, commander-in-chief in India, ing of two brigades (4th and 6th), by Major- 
From Bengal were provided two troops of general Duncan. The first brigade was corn- 
horse and three companies of foot artillery, posed of her majesty's 13th light infantry, 
the whole under the command of Brigadier and also of the 16ih and 48th native infantry ; 
Graham. . The .^ngal cavalry brigade, under it was under Brigadier Bale. The second 
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brigade, commanded by Major-general Nott, 
contained the 2nd, Slat, 42nd, and 43rd regi- 
ments of native infantry. The third, under 
Brigadier Dennis, comprehended the Buffs, 
and the 2nd and 27th native infantry. The 
fourth brigade, composed of the Bengal Eu- 
ropean regiment and the 36th and 37th native 
infantry, was placed under Brigadier Eoberts ; 
and the fifth, comprising the 6th, 28th, and 
63rd regiments of native infantry under 
Brigadier Worsley. An engineer department 
under Captain George Thomson, was pro- 
vided, together with two companies of sappers 
and miners, native soldiers, with European 
non-commissioned officers. The equipment 
of this force was completed by a siege-train 
of four eighteen -pounders, two eight-inch and 
two five-and-a-half-inch mortars, with tvvo 
spare howitzers, one a twenty -four, the other 
a twelve -pounder. 

The Bombay force under Sir John Keane, 
the commander-in-chief at that presidency, 
consisted of two troops of horse, and two 
companies of foot artillery, under Brigadier 
Stephenson ; a brigade of cavalry, composed 
of two squadrons of her majesty's 4th light 
dragoons and 1st Bombay light cavalry, under 
Brigadier Scott ; and a body of infantry, con- 
sisting of her majesty’s 2nd and 17th, and of 
the 1st, 6th, 19th, and 23rd native regiments, 
under the command of Major-general Will- 
shire. The Poonah auxiliary horse were to 
accompany this force, which also brought 
into the field an engineer department, a de- 
tachment of sappers and miners, and a siege- 
train, consisting of two eighteen-pounders, 
and four nine -pounders. 

''Law has its fictions, and so has states- 
manship. The force, of which a detailed 
account has been given, though, in fact, in- 
tended for the conquest and occupation of 
Affghanistan, was regarded only as an aux- 
iliary force aiding the operations of the Shah 
Sujah-ool-Moolk, at the head of his own 
troops. Under the sanction of the British 
government, an army had, indeed, been raised 
ostensibly for the service of the shah; and 
this as a point of decorum, was to be regarded 
as the chief instrument by which he was to 
regain possession of his dominions. The 
shah’s army consisted of a troop of native 
horse artillery, two regiments of cavalry, and 
five of infantry. Major-general Simpson, of 
the Bengal army, was appointed to the com- 
mand of this force, for which a staff and 
commissariat were duly organized, a military 
chest established, and satisfactorily provided. 
The whole of the above force was to advance 
by Oandahar on Cabul. Another, force, as- 
sembled in Peshawur, was to advance on 
Oabul by way of the Ehyber Pass. This 
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was called the Shazada's army, Timur, the 
son of Snjah, having the nominal command. 
It consisted of about four » thousand eight 
hundred men, artillery, infantry, and cavalry, 
obtained from various sources — British sepoys 
and adventurers, raised for the occasion, partly 
regular and partly irregular, and armed with 
almost every conceivable variety of offensive 
and defensive weapon, sword, shield, match- 
lock, musket, and rifle. With this force acted 
the 8ikh contingent of six thousand men, 
under General Ventura.* The whole of this 
combined force was under the command of 
Colonel Wade. Another Sikh force, under 
one of Eunjeet's native officers, was posted 
on the frontier of Peshawur, as an army of 
observation.” 

On the 1st of October, 1838, the governor- 
general, by proclamation, dated Simlah, gave 
an of his motives for this expedition, 

which have been already incidentally ad- 
verted to in the relation of the intricate, com- 
plicated, and varied transactions which the 
intrigues of Enssia had brought about. The 
governor-general insisted in this document 
upon the necessity of the East India Company 
possessing a friendly and allied state or states 
upon the nortli-west boundaries of their domi- 
nions. At the same time his excellency 
appointed Mr. W. Hay Mac Naghten minis- 
ter on the part of the government of India 
to the court of Sujah-ool-Moolk. The staff 
of agency nominated to assist Mr. Mac Nagh- 
ten, were Captain Burnes, Lieutenant D. E. 
Todd, Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, Lieute- 
nant B. Leech, and Mr. P. B. Lord, a sur- 
geon in the company’s service, who afterwards 
much distinguished himself. Lord Auckland 
designated the force by which the reinstate- 
ment of Sujah upon the throne of Cabul 
was to be effected, " the army of the Indus.” 

At the end of November, the Bengal army 
was encamped at Ferozepore. At this place 
a series of .remarkable interviews occurred 
between the governor-general and the Maha- 
rajah Eunjeet Singh, which were conducted 
with ostentatious magnificence. 

While the Bengal army was quartered at 
Ferozepore, it was determined that a smaller 
force should be employed, as being equally 
efficient, and more easily subsisted. Sir 
Henry Fane, feeling the difficulty of selecting 
the troops to advance — all the Europeans 
among them being eager to proceed — deter- 
mined it by lots. The following portions 
of the army had the fortune to win:— the 
Ist, 2nd, and 4th brigades of infantry; 
2nd troop 2nd brigade horse artillery; and 
the camel battery of nine -pounders. Sir 
Henry Fane remained behind from ill health. 

* One of Bnnjeet Singb’s French ofRcere. 

4b 
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Major Pew took the command of the artillery 
instead of Briga^er-general Graham. The 
command of the Bengal force, which advanced, 
devolved upon Sir Willoughby Ootton ; and 
it was ordered that when a junction was 
formed with the Bombay army, the united 
divisions should be commanded by Sir John 
Keane. 

Early in December, 1838, Shah Sujah’s 
army marched. It was followed in a few 
days by the Bengal troops. Early in January 
the allies arrived on the banks of the Indus. 
The shah's troops then began to desert, but 
the desertion was not carried to any great 
extent. The Bengal sepoys were also exceed- 
ingly unwilling to enter Afghanistan. Those 
among them who were Mohammedans were 
reluctant to fight against their co-religionists. 
Those who were Brahminical feared to fight 
at all; they apprehended that in a strange 
country, beyond the boundaries of India 
Proper, they would of necessity be deprived 
of the means of preserving caste. This ap- 
prehension was well founded. When the 
Bombay sepoys joined, they were found far 
more willing for the performance of duty. 
This irritated their brethren of the Bengal 
army against them, so that frequently in per- 
forming work supposed to be somewhat 
beneath the dignity of caste, the Bengal 
sepoys jeered and taunted those of Bombay 
for doing what the Bengalees either neglected 
or refused to attempt. There was a disloyal 
spirit among the Bengal sepoys which does 
not appear to have extended to the native 
officers, nor even non-commissioned officers, 
and was concealed in the presence of Euro- 
peans. Indeed, something of enthusiasm 
appears to have been simulated ; for Captain, 
afterwards Sir Henry Havelock, describes the 
whole Bengal army as animated^ by military 
ardour. * 

Captain Burnes had concluded a convention 
with the ameers of Scinde, by which the 
British were to take possession of the fortress 
of Bukkur, situated on an island in the 
Indus, between the towns of Roree on the 
eastern bank, and Bukkur on the western ; 
the eastern channel being that which sepa- 
rates it from Roree, and by which the British 
force approached, is about four hundred yards 
in width.” • 

The services of Captain, afterwards Sir 
Henrv Pottinger, were of great importance 
in Scinde at this juncture, as the tardiness of 
the goyernment at Calcutta, and the want of 
direct dealing on the part of the Scinde 
ameers, rendered hostilities in Scinde not 
improbable. The Bombay army was accord- 
ingly delayed on its march, and the Bengal 
army Was in consequence ffirected to march 
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against Hyderabad, the capital of Scinde. 
Fresh intelligence having arrived of the suc- 
cess of Captain Pottinger's negotiations, the 
Bengal army halted, and after a short delay, 
to make sure of the good faith of the ameers, 
it returned to Bukkur. Captain Havelock 
gives a graphic description of those changes, 
and the emotions which they excited in the 
army : — “ At this period the spirits of every 
soldier in the Bengal contingent were buoyant 
and high. Before us lay Hyderabad ; it was 
known to contain the accumulated wealth of 
the most affluent as well as powerful of the 
branches of the Talpore family, amounting in 
specie, jewels, and other valuables, and ingots 
of gold, to eight crores of Scindian rupees 
well told, or not less than eight millions ster- 
ling. Such a prize is not often in a century, 
even in India, presented to the grasp of a 
British army.” * A few pages afterwards he 
says, “ In a moment all our visions of glory 
and booty were dispelled ; it was announced to 
us that the ameers were at length brought to 
a sense of their impending danger, and that, 
compelled to comprehend that a few days 
would, according to every calculation of human 
prudence, deprive them at once of their in- 
dependence, their capital, and the accumu- 
lated treasures of years, they had accepted 
unreservedly all the conditions of the treaty 
laid before them by Colonel Pottinger.” f 
** Vainly repining, therefore, at the change in 
events which had given this small sum (ten 
lacs) to the state, instead of endowing the 
army with eight crores, its officers and men, 
with light purses and heavy hearts, turned 
their backs on Hyderabad, from which they 
had hoped never to recede until they had 
made its treasure their own, and put to a 
stern proof that Beloochee valour which had 
so loudly vaunted its power to arrest their 
further progress, and fix on the banks of the 
Indus the war which they had set out resolved 
to carry into the centre of Affghanistan.” f 

The tone of these extracts is hardly in 
keeping with the softness of character attri- 
buted to the late Sir Henry Havelock. He 
was, however, a stern soldier, although a kind 
and pious man. He vras ambitious of mili- 
tary distinction, as far as honour and prin- 
ciple allowed, and he had an intense desire to 
become a good military historian, and to make 
Xenophon his model in that respect. 

On the 20th of February it was deemed 
expedient that the Bengal column should take 
the lead, and, accordingly, the irregulat force 
of Shah Bujah fell behind. It was thought 

* Narrative of the Campaign in AJfjghamsian. By 
Captain Havelock, vol. i. p. 161, 

t P. 166. 

t P. 167. 
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possible that in the neighbourhood of Bhi- 
karpore the ameers might offer some oppo- 
sition^ notwithstanding their recent treaties, 
and it ^as better to ensure a speedy chas- 
tisement, such as the Bengal force would 
inflict, whereas the Shah Sujah's army might 
be defeated, and occasion a general violation 
of the convention by the ameers. 

The progress of the Bombay army was un- 
satisfactory, the Scinde ameers having vio- 
lated those terms of the convention by which 
camels and supplies were to be provided. It 
was not until the end of December, 1838, 
that it arrived at Tatta, where it was met by 
Sir John Keane, and was detained for a con- 
siderable time. On the 4th of March, 1839, 
this army was ** officially declared to have 
become part of the army of the Indus.” 

Previous to the arrival of the Bombay divi- 
sion at Tatta, other events occurred still fur- 
ther provocative of the ill-feeling existing 
among the ameers to the British. Brigadier 
Valiant was placed in command of a reserve, 
consisting of her majesty’s 40th regiment of 
the line, two thousand two hundred Bombay 
native infantry, consisting of the 2nd grena- 
diers, the 22nd and 2Bth regiments, and de- 
tachments of pioneers and artillery. By the 
request of Captain Pottinger, Sir Frederick 
Maitland, commander of the naval forces on 
the Indian station, proceeded with the ship 
Wellesley, the 40th regiment, and the artil- 
lery, to Kurrachee. The Berenice and Eu- 
phrates steamers, with the native troops on 
board, arrived on the Ist of February before 
Eurracheo. Sir Frederick summoned the 
commandant of the fort to surrender it to the 
British forces. He refused. Five companies 
of the 40th were landed ; they took up a posi- 
tion in the rear of the fortress. The Wel- 
lesley brought her broadside to bear within 
eight hundred yards. In an hour the face of 
the fortress exposed to its fire was a heap of 
ruins. The soldiers of the 44th charged 
through the open space, na enemy offering 
resistance. To the astonishment of the con- 
querors, the garrison only consisted of twenty 
men, who having hid under the cliffs, escaped 
injury. They were made prisoners by the 
40th. On the 2nd of February, the British 
flag floated over the ruined walls of the fort 
of Kurrachee. 

On the 16th of April the Bengal column 
was at Quettah, having marched through the 
Bolan Pass without encountering any resist- 
ance. On that day Sir John Keane arrived 
with the advances of the Bombay army; the 
main body was several marches in the rear. 
Both columns were harassed by bands of 
robbers, who seemed to contemn death where 
there was a prospect of plunder. It was 


generally believed in the army, that in the 
Kojuk Pass advantage of its precipitous and 
varied formation would be taken by the 
enemy. There were difficulties in getting 
through this pass, irrespective of the dangers. 
Dacoits, and other predatory wanderers, ap- 
eared at intervals, but no attack was made 
y an Affghan force. On the 20th of April 
the Bengal army reached Oandahar; the 
Bombay force did not arrive until seventeen 
days later. The sirdars fled. Shah Sujah ad- 
vanced through a line of his own troops, occu- 
pied a temporary musnid, and was proclaimed 
sovereign of Affghanistan. The commissariat 
of the army was execrable, no proper fore- 
thought had in this particular been exercised. 
The march to Oandahar was in consequence 
attended by great suffering and great loss. 

It must be confessed,” says Captain Have- 
lock, that hitherto our task has been escort- 
ing, not .campaigning, but this pacific duty 
has been performed under arduous circum- 
stances ; and the exposure to the vicissitudes 
of climate, the fatigue, and the deficiency of 
food and water, which tried the strength and 
resolution of our troops between Quetta and 
Oandahar, as ^ell as the active hostility of 
the predatory tribes, ought never to be de- 
spised as military difficulties. How gladly 
would our army have exchanged them for the 
most determined opposition of the Affghans 
in the field ! How often did our officers long 
for a battle to raise the sinking spirits of the 
soldier, and make him feel that he was not 
labouring and suffering in vain.” ^ Captain 
Havelock also thus wrote concerning the suf- 
ferings of this army ; — ** The plain on which 
oiir camp is now pitched is not, like the level 
of Siriab, watered by deep and well-supplied 
kahreezes,f carrying coolness and the promise 
of fertility down their slopes. A small cut 
through which we found water flowing from 
a spring-head in the mountains, has alone 
supplied us with the useful element since first 
we advanced to this point. This little chan- 
nel the Oandahar sirdars have caused to be 
dammed up near its source in the hills, and 
behold two bold brigades and the levy of the 
shah reduced to the greatest strajts. Horses, 
already half-starved for want of grain and 
good grass, were throughout the day panting 
in all the agonies of thirst ; and in the even- 
ing a few drops of water could not be obtained 
even to mix the medicines of the sick in our 
hospitals, or to supply them with the refresh- 
ment and comfort of a few spoonfuls of tea. 
All ranks have been taught to understand 
to-day how little prized when plentiful, how 
outrageously demanded when scarce, is that 

* Narrative^ vol. i. pp. 382, 888. 

t Sabterranean aqoMoetB. 
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bounteous provision for the wants of Ood's 
creatures, water ! Weary of the delays which 
had- kept us so long at Dundi Goolaee, we 
moved forward on the 21st * into the plains 
which we had surveyed from the summit of 
the Kojnk Pass, recognising all the distinc- 
tive peaks of the scattered hills which we had 
observed from that commanding height. We 
saw them now magnified as we approached 
them, and casting a dark shade over the 
plains which they overhung. Anxious looks 
were from time to time cast towards these 
green eminences, and their bases were carefully 
searched for any small streams which might 
supply the urgent wants of a thirsting force. 
It was not very pleasant to discover that this 
day, too, we must depend for a supply of the 
indispensable element on the stream of a 
small and imperfect kahrecz. Its water was 
brackish, and flowed scantily and sluggishly. 
Thousands of brass lotaz and leathern buckets 
were soon dipped into the little channel ; and 
though proper regulations were promptly 
established, one -half of the force had not 
been watered before the scarcity commenced. 
Boon diluted mud alone could be obtained, 
and whole regiments, under a burning sun, 
with parched lips, sighed for night to cool 
them, and then for morning, that they might 
move on to a happier spot. The troops were 
buoyed up towards evening with fallacious 
hopes of the waters of a spring, actually dis- 
covered in the hills, being brought down to 
their relief into the plains; but up to the 
hour of early march no stream had begun to 
flow into the dry bed of a nullah, f on which 
many were gazing in hope. The sufferings 
of the soldiers, both European and native, 
were for some hours so great as nearly to 
tempt some for a moment to forget the re- 
straints of discipline ; and never do its prin- 
ciples achieve a greater triumph^than when 
troops are seen obedient and respectful, and 
trying to be cheerful under this form of pri- 
vation. At Killa Puttoollah, officers of the 
highest rank were brought to acknowledge 
the value of this simple element. This was 
no time for the luxurious ablutions which, 
under the sun of Central Asia, preserve health 
and restore ' strength ; no time to waste a 
single drop of the precious fluid on any bodily 
comfort, or for any purpose but preparing 
food, or slaking a raging thirst ; and thou- 
sands felt this day that all the gifts of that 
God whose public praise and ordinances were 
forgotten on this Sabbath of unwilling penance, 
would have been worthless to man, if in his 
anger he had withheld the often-despised 
blessing of water. The kindness and consi- 

* April, 1889. 

, f Arti^pial waterconne. 
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deration with which some officers of no low 
rank shared the little portion of the much- 
coveted fluid which they could obtain with 
the privates around them, was creditable to 
their humanity, and ought to have won the 
confidence and affections of those whom they 
commanded.” * 

On the following day, the army, unable 
to find water, was compelled to advance : — 
” Forward the brigade moved, to finish a 
second march of ten miles, their horses drop- 
ping from drought and exhaustion as they 
toiled on, and leaving in the mountain passes 
melancholy traces of this day's sufferings and 
perseverance. When the cavalry had thus 
got over five miles, in the course of which 
British dragoons and native troopers were 
seen eagerly sharing with their chargers 
muddy and foetid water drawn from puddles 
at the side of the road, the very sight of 
which would, in Hindustan, have equally 
sickened all to whom it was offered, they 
struck into a by-road on their left, and wind- 
ing their way by a narrow path through an 
opening in the undulating eminences, found 
themselves towards evening on the banks of a 
plentiful stream. The rush of unbridled in- 
dulgence of the troops and their horses into 
its waters, after all the privations of the 
morning, may fairly be described as uncon- 
trollable. What moderation was to be ex- 
pected from man or beast breaking forth 
from the restraints of a two days' unwilling 
abstinence ?''f 

Well acquainted with this distress, the 
Affghan banditti hovered about the camp at 
Candahar, presuming that the men on outpost 
duty would be too weak to be on the alert, or 
to avenge such robberies as might be perpe-* 
trated upon the convoys and material. The 
British chiefs in command seemed incapable 
of making provision for the commissariat 
of an army, and even in Candahar no adequate 
arrangements existed to supply the troops. 

Shah Sujah spent money freely in attempt- 
ing to enlist under his standard the Affghan 
chiefs. They accepted his gold and cheated 
him. He had neither power nor popularity, 
and indications were already numerous that 
the British would have to establish him on 
the throne of Oabul, in spite of the tribes. 
The army was obliged to remain in Candahar 
until the 27th June, unable to procure pro- 
visions. During the time the shah and his 
British auxiliaries were marching to Canda- 
har and occupying that place, ‘*the Lion 
of the Punjaub,” as old Runjeet Singh was 
termed, was operating by way of Peshawur. 
His martial career in Connection with the 

* NarraH^, vol. i.pp. 819—899. 

t Captain Emeloeh'9 Narratwet vol. i., pp. 893, 894. 
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tri-partite alliance was not destined long to 
continue, for before the forces of the other 
two parties to the alliance left Candahar, he 
died. Shah Sujah, and the British comman- 
ders acting with him, were happily ignorant 
of the event, or it would have probably de- 
terred them from marching to Oabul, as it 
was apprehended in India that the death of 
the Maharajah would be followed by great 
changes, and perhaps violent revolutions, the 
consequences of which to the alliance might 
be of the most serious kind. 

At last the march for Oabul began, the 
soldiers being put upon half rations, although 
a most difficult task lay before them. There 
was plenty of provisions left behind in Can- 
dahar, the army having no means of convey- 
ance. While the troops were encamped they 
were half starved, because provisions could 
not bo procured by the ill-managed commis- 
sariat. When about to march, abundance of 
food was at their command, but the mis- 
managed transport service could not bring it 
with the army. There was force in the 
mingled sneer and compliment which a native 
prince had made long before, that ** the Eng- 
lish ought to be carried in palanquins to the 
field of battle, and then set down to fight.” 
His highness considered them more adapted 
to fighting than campaigning. 

The army reached Ghizni on the 22nd of 
July. The English generals were without 
intelligence as to the strength of the fortress. 
Worse still, they were under impressions on 
the subject positively false. The battering 
train had been left in Candahar, under the 
impression that it would not he required. 
The English officers were even informed that 
no defence would be made at Ghiziii, cowar- 
dice and treason combining to place the for- 
tress, without a struggle, in the hands of Shah 
Sujah. Captain Thomson, chief engineer of 
the army of the Indus, thus describes the 
first impressions of the scientific department 
of the army on approaching the place; — 
” We were very much surprised to find a high 
rampart in good repair, built on a scarped 
mound 'about thirty feet high, flanked by 
numerous towers and surrounded by a fausse 
braj/e and a wet ditch. The irregular figure 
of the enceinte gave a good flanking fire, 
whilst the height of the citadel covered the 
interior from the commanding fire of the hills 
to the north, rendering it nugatory. In ad- 
dition to this, the towers at the angles had 
been enlarged; screen walls had been built 
before the gates; the ditch cleared out and 
filled with water (stated to be unfordable), 
and on outwork built on the right bank of the 
river, so as to command the bed of it.” Such 
was the impression made by the first near 


view of the fortress of Ghizni. The works,” 
Captain Thomson adds, ” were evidently much 
stronger than we had been led to anticipate, 
and such as our army could not venture to 
attack in a regular manner with the means at 
our disposal. We had no battering train, and 
to attack Ghizni in form a much larger train 
would bo required than the army ever pos- 
sessed. The great height of the parapet 
above the plain (sixty or seventy feet), with 
the wet ditch, were insurmountable obstacles to 
an attack merely by mining or escalading.”* 

The allies met with an unexpected advan- 
tage, by which their task was facilitated. A 
nephew of Dost Mohammed deserted to the 
English, and afforded valuable information. 
Upon a careful reconnoissance the intelligence 
thus derived was found to be correct, as far 
as Bucli^ means of confirmation could be of 
service. The fortifications showed no weak 
part. The gates had all been built up with 
strong masonry, except the Oabul gate. The 
engineers reported that there was no feasible 
mode of attack but by blowing open that 
gate with powder, and charging through 
the smoke and fire, over the dihris, into the 
place.f 

This plan having been resolved upon, it 
was necessary for the army to change ground, 
an extremely difficult operation under the 
circumstances of the case. The troops were 
without proper rations; they had endured 
excessive fatigue, and the weather, as is usual 
at that time of year in the elevated districts 
of Affghanistan, was cold, and would be 
especially felt by hungry and harassed men. 
The army had not been encamped three hours 
when it was ordered to march in two columns. 
The men murmured, but not disloyally, at 
this movement, the necessity of which they 
did not perceive. It was necessary, however, 
for as Captain Outram (afterwards General 
Outram, and one of the heroes of Lucknow) 
relates — ” It was confidently stated that Dost 
Mohammed Khan himself marched on the IGth 
(of July).:^ The distance is eighty-eight 
miles (we made seven marches), and by regu- 
lar marches he would have reached Ghizni 
on the 22nd (next day), and as this day 
(2lBt) he would have been within one march, 
and would have heard the firing, he would, it 
was to be supposed, push on ; so that there 

* Memoranda of the engineers’ operations before 
Ghiani in July, 1839. 

t In his Narrative of the Jjfyhan CoMMign, Mijor 
Hoogh asserted that none of the gates were built up, and 
that therefore all the gates were accessible to the same 
means of assault as the Oabul gate. In a later work 
describing the same campaign the miyor omits the state- 
ment. He was with the army. 

I From CaboL 
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was .a great object in not delaying in changing 
ground. As in 1834; Dost Mohammed had 
moved from Cabul to defend Candahar against 
the shah; the presumptions were in favour of 
his march to Ghizni. We knew from Dost 
Mohammed’s own nephew that two of the three 
gates were blocked up ; and it was argued by 
some that the sudden movement to the Cabul 
gate, which was said not to be built up, would 
put the enemy on their guard, and cause that 
gate also to be secured ; whereas, by a march 
in the morning, it vrould not appear so sus- 
picious. The movement was a delicate one, 
being a march in two columns by two different 
routes ; for it involved a night march for the 
rear and much of the baggage, if not for the 
troops, as we were not to march till four in 
the afternoon, and the route for both columns 
could not be well known. The march in two 
columns would, it was concluded, expedite 
the movements, but then there were two 
columns of baggage to protect, and we could 
not protect that of the column on the right. 
The march of the baggage at all that night was 
inconvenient, and we gained no time by it.” 

The necessity of making the change so 
promptly, and of executing it so rapidly, 
caused much suffering on the part of the 
troops. Captain Havelock describes their 
sensations on the niglit when their march 
was executed, as they took up their miserable 
quarters : — “ A son of the Ameer of Cabul 
had marched down from the capital with the 
view of dcblockading Ghizni, and was now 
close to us. The forces of the Ghiljies, Ab- 
doolruhman and Gool Moohummud, were in 
the field at no great distance. A party, also, 
of fanatics from the Sooluman Kheils, who 
had taken arms when a religious war had, as 
a last resource, been proclaimed by the tot- 
tering Barukzyes, now occupied the heights 
to the eastward of the valley in which the 
fortress stands. Reflections on these circum- 
stances and on our want of a battering train, 
the glimmering of the lights on the hostile 
battlements and in the plains, and the chill of 
the night air, effectually chased away slumber 
until day broke on the 22nd."* 

When day dawned, many of the sick were 
still pursuing the tedious march, and it was 
necessary to send out parties to bring them 
in. Many of the camp followers had lost the 
track of the columns, and parties of cavalry 
had to scour the country for their protection. 
These miserable camp followers had suffered 
horribly. The author of The Three Presi- 
dmciea affirms that 100,000 persons of this 
description left the banks of thei Indus with 
the grand army, and that of the^ not 20,000 
returned, the rest perishing by sword, famine, 
* Haoeloek^ vol. ii. p. 66. 
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or cold. With considerable difficulty the sick 
and the stragglers were rescued before the 
appearance^ of any of the forces intended to 
raise the siege. Scarcely was the safety of 
these helpless persons secured, when crowds 
of ferocious irregulars descended from the 
hills to attack the head-quarters of Shah 
Sujah. The shah’s cavalry charged and de- 
feated them. Captain Outram led a portion 
of his Affghan majesty’s irregular infantry 
into the fastnesses of the neighbouring hills, 
to beat up the nests of the fanatics. This 
raid was attended with success, having been 
accomplished with the gallantry and judgment 
which arc so characteristic of that resolute 
and talented officer. He made many pri- 
soners, and captured the banner of green and 
white, a standard of fanaticism under which 
they had been gathered to wage a holy war 
against the English infidels. When the pri- 
soners were brought in, a terrible event fol- 
lowed. They cursed the shah in his presence, 
and some of them drew weapons and stabbed 
the shah’s officers. He ordered them to bo 
put to death, an order which was executed 
upon sixty most formidable and fanatical 
ruffians. 

In the evening the officers received their 
orders for the assault, which were soon com- 
municated to the soldiers, when a display of 
that heroic emulation characteristic of the 
English soldier took place. The whole of 
the European troops were ready to volunteer 
for the assault. Dr. Kennedy, in his narra- 
tive of the campaign, relates ; — ” On visiting 
the hospital tents of her majesty's 2nd and 
17tli regiments, I was surprised to find them 
clear of sick ; the gallant fellows had all but 
risen in mutinv on their surgeons, and insisted 
upon joining their comrades.” The sick were 
employed as sentinels, and some of the more 
convalescent on outpost duty. The night was 
spent in preparations for the attack. Storms 
prevailed throughout, so as to render the move- 
ments of the English inaudible in the city. 
Ghizni seemed to sleep in perfect stillness; 
not a signal-light gleamed through the gloom 
which overhung it, nor A sound from its garri- 
son reached the parties preparing to assail it. 
It was necessary to make a feint in order to 
conceal the real plan of attack. Three com- 
panies of the 35th regiment of native infantry, 
under Captain Hay, marched round to the 
north side of the fortress and opened an un- 
remitting fire of musketry, which could 
scarcely be heard amidst the bellowing of 
the storm. The balls, however, telling upoQ 
men stationed on the parapets, and at the 
loop-holes, the fire was returned. The field 
artillery and camel battery of nine-pounders 
* NarraHve^ vol. ii., p. 46. 
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opened, the former from heights which com- 
manded the citadel, the latter from the low 
grounds directed a fire against the walls. 
Even the fire of the nine -pounders could 
hardly be^ heard, except in the lulls which 
occurred in the storm. The enemy employed 
all the guns they could direct against this 
cannonade. Previous to the dispatch of 
Oaptain Hay’s detachment against the north 
face of the defence, four companies of the 
16th native infantry, and two of the 4:8th, suc- 
ceeded in occupying a position on the out- 
skirts of the town. Within an hour of dawn, 
the officers of engineers bad stealthily ad- 
vanced near to the gate against which the 
assault was to be made. The party consisted 
of Oaptain Peat, of the Bombay engineers; 
Lieutenants Durand and M’Leod, of the 
Bengal engineers ; three sergeants, and eigh- 
teen men, of the sappers.^ Oaptain Have- 
lock represents Oaptain Thompson, the chief 
officer of engineers, as having himself under- 
taken this task, which is an error ; the ser- 
vice was committed to the officers named. 
The enemy, suspecting that some hostile plan 
was in progress without divining what, burned 
blue lights. These were, however, burned 
upon the top of the walls, instead of being 
cast below. Oaptain Peat believed that had 
the latter course been adopted, the plan of 
attack would have been discovered and frus- 
trated. Oaptain Havelock has fallen into 
another error in representing the engineer 
party as conveying nine hundred pounds of 
powder for the purpose of blowing open the 
gate. The charge was three hundred only, 
and this was far above the amount usually 
deemed necessary for blowing open gates, 
which was from sixty to one hundred pounds. 
The boro was placed, and the train laid with- 
out the plan being detected, or any serious 
casualties occurring. 

Behind the engineer party a fine column 
of infantry was placed on the Cabul road, 
ready to rush forward when the train should 
bo fired. This column was constituted as 
follows : — “ The advance was composed of 
the light companies of the Queen’s, the 17th, 
and the Bengal European regiment, and of 
Captain Vigor’s company of the 13th light 
infantry. It was led by Colonel Dennie. The 
main column, under the immediate command 
of Brigadier Sale, was made up of the re- 
mainder of the Queen’s and Bengal Europeans, 
whilst, as an auxiliary to its efforts, the whole 
of the 13th, excepting its storming company, 
extended as skirmishers along the whole of 
the assailed point of the fortress. The sup- 
port was, her majesty’s 17th regiment, led by 

• MUUf/yqftAe£rUuAI!mjnrewJHdia, By Edward 
Thoxnton. 


Colonel Croker. The reserve, commanded 
by Sir Willoughby Cotton, was composed ot 
the remaining companies of the 16th, 3dth, 
and 48th.” 

Before dawn approached the signalled mo- 
ment arrived; the train was about to be fired. 
At that instant a brilliant blue light burnt up 
above the gateway, and a crowd of the enemy^ 
staff was seen pouring down, if possible, to 
discover the cause of the movements of mep, 
which were again indistinctly heard by the 
sentinels. The match was touched by the 
British engineers, a rumbling noise rolled 
along the earth where the assaulting column 
stood, and beneath the city a dense compact 
column of smoke shot up where the glare of 
blue light had been illuminating all around; 
a crash followed, the gate was shivered to 
atoms, the huge.masonry above it fell in ruins^ 
burying the chiefs and soldiers who had an in- 
stant previously looked forth so wistfully from 
its battlements. High above the din of the 
cannonade, the rattle of musketry, and even 
the rushing of the tempest, the British bugle 
rang out shrill and clear, and, as if in a single 
bound, the column of the assailants leaped 
forward and pierced the opening of the chasm 
which now yawned to receive them.' The 
Affghans recovered from their surprise with 
creditable promptitude, and, sword in hand, 
pressed towards the fatal breach. The Eng- 
lish had no sooner set foot within the entrance, 
than the concussion of large bodies of men, 
hand to hand in deadly strife, swelled above 
the tumult of the night. The clashing of 
arms, the -shout of the combatants, the scat- 
tered and desultory fire of such as used their 
musketry, went forth over the hosts within 
and without, creating intense excitement and 
suspense. The principal fighting devolved 
upon the advance, which at last made good 
its entrance, took up a position which covered 
the entrance of the main column, and by their 
triumphant cheers encouraged their followers 
forward. Yet, at this moment, all was nearly 
lost, and those who had gained an entrance 
were exposed to danger of destruction. 
This event has been better told in Havelock’s 
narrative than elsewhere : — 

** Brigadier Sale, whilst his skirmishers 
were closing by sound of bugle, had steadily 
and promptly pressed forward to support the 
forlorn hope. As he moved on, be met an 
engineer officer suffering from the effects of 
the recent explosion, and anxiously inquired 
of him how the matter went. This gallant 
person had been thrown to the ground by the 
bursting of the powder ; and though he had 
not received any distinct wound, fracture, or 
contusion, was shaken in every limb by the 
concussion. His reply was, that the gate was 
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blown in, but that the passage was choked 
up, and the forlorn liope could not force an 
entrance. Brigadier Sale was too cool and 
self-possessed not to be able at once to draw 
the inference, that to move on under such 
circumstances was to expose his troops to 
certain destruction. He ordered the retreat 
to be sounded. The tempestuous character 
of the weather, and the noise of the fire of all 
arms, did not prevent this signal from being 
heard, even by the reserve ; but it conveyed 
the order which British soldiers are always 
slowest in obeying. The column, however, 
made a full halt in the path of victory ; but 
the check was not of long duration. The 
brigadier, perfectly calm at this moment of 
supposed difficulty, addressed himself to an- 
other engineer officer, with whom he happily 
fell in at this interesting moment. He assured 
him that though the passage of the gateway 
was much impeded, the advanced stormers, 
under Colonel Dennie, had already won their 
way through it. The brigadier promptly gave 
the signal to move on. 

** But the delay, short as it had been, was 
productive of mischief. It had left a consi- 
derable interval between the forlorn hope and 
Brigadier Sale’s column, and just as the latter, 
in which the Queen's regiment was leading, 
had pressed into the gateway, a large body of 
Affglians, driven headlong from the ramparts 
by the assault and fire of Colonel Dennie’s 
force, rushed down towards the opening, in 
the hope of that way effecting their escape. 
Their attack was made upon the rear com- 
pany of the Queen’s, and the leading files of 
the Bengal European regiment. The en- 
counter with these desperate men was terrific. 
They fiercely assaulted, and for a moment 
drove back the troops opposed to them. One 
of their number, rushing over the fallen tim- 
bers, brought down Brigadier Sale by a cut 
in the face with his sharp shumsTieer.* The 
Affghan repeated his blow as his opponent 
was falling, but the pummel, not the edge of 
his sword, this time took effect, though with 
stunning violence. He lost his footing, how- 
ever, in the effort, and Briton and Affghan 
rolled together amongst the fractured timbers. 
Thus situated, the first care of the brigadier 
was to master the weapon of his adversary. 
He snatched at it, but one of his fingers met 
the edge of his trenchant blade. He quickly 
withdrew his wounded hand, and adroitly 
replaced it over that of his adversary, so as to 
keep fast the hilt of his shumsheer ; but he 
had B,xk active and powerful opponent, and 
was himself faint from loss of blooA Captain 
Kershaw, of the ISth, aid6-de*camp to Bri- 
gadier Baumgardt, happened, in the to 
* Asiatic sabre. 
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approach the scene of conflict ; the wounded 
leader recognised, and called to him for aid. 
Kershaw passed his drawn sword through 
the body of the Affghan,* but still the despe* 
rado continued to struggle with frantic vio- 
lence. At length, in the fierce grapple, the 
brigadier, for a moment, got uppermost. Still 
retaining the weapon of his enemy in his 
left hand, he dealt him with his right a cut 
from his own sabre, which cleft his skull from 
the crown to the eyebrows. The Moham- 
medan once more shouted, * Uo Ullah !’ f and 
never spake again.” Sale regained his feet, 
and persisted in directing the efforts of his 
soldiers, who were still fighting, and had yet 
to make sure their way. At last the walls 
were everywhere conquered, and there was 
street-firing and close conflicts where scat- 
tered groups of British and Affghans met. 
The commander-in-chief, perceiving the en- 
trance was open, ordered the cannonade to be 
directed against the citadel, against which 
also Sale, who seemed to regain strength 
under the excitement, directed the soldiers of 
the 13th. 

Colons Croker and the support came on 
slowly, being obstructed by the debris of the 
gateway and masonry, and by the wounded, 
whom the surgeons were bringing beyond the 
walls. The reserve came up with the re- 
tarded supports, and entered in one body. 
The Affghans, however, gaining courage by 
the slow progress of the supports, mounted 
the walls and skirmished ; some, finding con- 
cealments, picked off the English soldiers. 
When the last of the reserves had entered, the 
anxiety of the British was not over. The 
citadel was strong, and might offer consider- 
able and even dangerous resistance. Events 
relieved their anxiety in an unexpected man- 
ner. The commander of the place, Mohammed 
Hyder, was paralysed by the suddenness of 
the onset, and the astonishing manner, as it 
appeared to him, by which the British effected 
an entrance. He abandoned the defence in 
despair. The 13th and 17th English regiments 
forced the gates and entered the citadel, 
scarcely any resistance being offered. They 
at once planted their colours, and as these 
flaunted in the breeze, and displayed their 
unmistakeable symbols in the morning light, 
the whole aimy, within and beyond the walls, 
raised a prolonged cheer of victory. 

Sir J. Keane was conqueror of Ghizni, Desul- 
tory efforts were still, however, made by the 
enemy. A fire was poured from the ramparts 
upon the reserve, heavier than that which 
galled the support. On entering the place, the 
reserve ascended that rampart. The Affghans, 

* Kershaw went on into the battle. 

t " Oh God.” 
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finding that every shelter was penetrated by 
their persistent enemy, made a gallant charge, 
sword in hand, to cut a passage to the gateway, 
ill the hope of escape. The track over which 
they rushed was studded with groups of 
wearied soldiers, doolies containing wounded 
men, and the horses of the Affghaus running 
wildly about. As the fugitives pressed for- 
ward, they cut, indiscriminately, at every- 
thing, even the liorses, but their chief desire 
wus to destroy the wounded and helpless. 
71iis enraged the British soldiery; the scat- 
tered groups gathered along the route, and 
not one A%han passed the gateway, — they 
were shot down or bayoneted to a man, 
in the streets groups of Ailghans still re- 
mained, who kept up a dropping fire, and then, 
retiring to the houses, reserved their shots 
for the officers, who especially suffered from 
this cause. These desperate men refused 
<|iiarter, so that the houses had to he stormed 
Mild the defenders put to the bayonet. »Sir 
dohiL Keane entered the city escorting Shah 
fSiijah to his fortress, won for him by the 
dauntless valour of his allies. 

During the storming of Ghizni, a son of 
the ruler of Cabul remained with fiOOO horse 
in observation. He saw the result of the 
atrugglo — the British flag floating near the 
ritadel. lie fled to Cabul to report the dis- 
aster. The cavalry of Sir John Keane insti- 
tuted a hot pursuit, inflicting some loss upon 
the enemy. 

The army advanced upon Cabul, where it 
unit with no resistance, and »Shah Hujah was 
elevated to the musnid, without any manifes- 
tation of joy or regret. Thus the conquest of 
the throne of Dost Mohammed was achieved 
Avith little loss by arms, though with enormous 
saerifico of life, arising from the defective 
organization of the British army in the trans- 
port and commissary departments. The loss 
of the English in killed and wounded in 
Ghiziii was not more than two hundred men, 
amongst whom not one officer was slain, 


although a large proportion fell wounded by 
the fire from the houses. 

Colonel Wade, who was at Peshawur, as 
soon as ho heard that thecommander-iu-chief 
had marched from Gandahar for Cabul, also 
set out for the same direction, penetrating the 
celebrated Kliyber Pass. The chief obstacle 
to the progress of AVade’s brigade Avas tlie 
fort of AH Musjed. It was stormed with a 
loss within ten men of that sustained by the 
British at Ghizni, and a greater proportion 
of killed. Wade entered Jellalubad unop- 
posed, and marched thence, without meeting 
an antagonist, to Cabul. 

While the British remained in full force at 
Cabul, various minor expeditions were under- 
taken against villages, fortified rocks, and 
country forts; the Aftghans generally refusing 
quarter; and dying with the utmost cnthu> 
siasm, indicating the most vindictive ani- 
mosity, believing that they perished for the 
faith of Islam, and gained Paradise. The 
most important of these lesser enterprises wus 
the reduction of Khelat. That fort and ter- 
ritory was governed by a Bcloocbec robber - 
chief. He had inflicted many mischiefs upon 
the British, and manifested to tboiu ah intense 
resentment. The conquest of this stronghold 
was committed to General AA'illshire, an officer 
Avho proved his competency for the trust rc- 
])osecl in him. The robber khaii defended his 
fortress with more valour than skill. The 
English Avith surpassing courage took by 
storm the surrounding heights, battered in 
the princi]>al gate of the fortress by cannon, 
and took the place by assault. The slaughter 
was great, the Belochees and Aflghans fight- 
ing Avith furious valour, and desperate self- 
sacriflec. The chief himself died, sword in 
hand, at the head of his devoted adherents. 
Captain Outram represents the prisoners as 
2200, including the wounded ; the slain be 
computes at nearly one -fourth that number. 
Thus ended the fl|*st stage of the great Aft- 
ghan war. 
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AFFGHAN WAll (6W^Vl«l?<fl-MARCH OF SIR ROBERT SALE FROM CABUL TO JELLALABAD— 
DEFEAT OF AKBAR KHAN— MAINTENANCE OF THE POSITION UNTIL RELIEVED BY 


GENERAL POLLOCK. 

'When the British had, as they thought, 
established the throne of Shah Sujab, the 
whole^ Affghan races were plotting^ the de- 
struction of the invaders and their protegd. 
The robber tribes in the vicinity of the Kliy- 
ber Pass succeeded in plundering and rout- 
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ing the Sikhs, by whom they were guarded. 
Mr. Mackiuson, Colonel Wheeler, and other 
officers, civil and military, made agreements 
with the Khyber chiefs, and even subsidized 
them, but the Mussulman chieftains kept 
faith with none. 

4 F 
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Under circumstances of such general hos- 
tility, it is strange that Lord Auckland should 
deem it expedient to remove a great part 
of the force which should have remained to 
rotect the newly elevated monarch until he 
ad succeeded in strengthening his party, and 
securing the prospect of a tolerably undis- 
turbed reign. Such, however, w^as the 
decision of tiic government of Calcutta ; Sir 
John Keane was ordered to return with a 
large portion of the troops. 

The author of T/ie Three Preiidtncies^ 
a good writer, but a warm partizau, and who 
assails all the measures of Lord Auckland, 
because ho owed his appointment to a whig 
government, thus remarks upon the return of 
Sir John Keane : — The commander -in-chief 
hastened from the scene of his hollow exploits ; 
and scarcely resting at the seat of government, 
took his way home, to show himself to the 
British public as the conqueror of Affghan- 
istaii, receiving, as the fruit of his splendid 
achievement, a title and a pension ; the greatest 
exploit of the entire campaign having been 
the blowing open of a wooden door with a few 
bags of gunpowder.” This was the tone of 
that portion of the press in India and in 
England, which discussed public affairs, and 
the conduct of public men, in the spirit of 
party. ” Blowing open a wooden door with a 
few bags of gunpowder,” was not a faithful 
description of a work of groat military skill, 
which Ca])tain Thompson devised, and other 
engineer officers executed. The conquest of 
Ghizni by Keane, and that of Khclat by 
General Wiltshire, were achievements of skill 
and valour, and entitled the officers and men 
who eiOfected them to honourable distinction. 
These distinctions were ultimately conferred. 
” In addition to the thanks of parliament and 
of the East India Company, the governor- 
general, Lord Auckland, receiv^ an advanced 
step in the peerage, being created Earl of 
Auckland. Sir John Keane was created a 
peer, and parliament added a grant of a pen- 
sion of two thousand pounds a year to the 
general and his two next heirs male. Mr. 
Mac Naghten and Colonel Henry Pottinger 
were created baronets ; Colonel Wade obtained 
the honour of knighthood; Sir Willoughby 
Cotton received the Grand Cross of the Bath ; 
General VTillshire, Colonel Thackwell, and 
Colonel Bale were made knight-commanders ; 
and Colonels J. Bcott, Persse, Croker, and R. 
Macdonald, companions of that order. There 
was /tlso an extensive grant of birevet rank/’ 
One officer, who had served not many years 
shott of half a century. Colonel Dennie, was 
passed over unrewarded, while his inferiors in 
service and seniority, received Jiigh honours. 
It is to be deeply regretted that just com- 
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plaints are so often heard in connection with 
the unrequited services of distinguished mili- 
tary men, and that promotion is so frequently 
distributed with a partial hand. Few cases 
have been more flagrant than that of the heroic 
Colonel Dennie, even although such abuses 
are numerous, disheartening to the service, 
and dishonouring to the country. 

On the 2nd of January, 1840, “ a general 
order ” annouheed the dissolution of the army 
of the Indus. Bir Alexander Burnes and Sir 
W. Mac Naghten were left in Cabiil as political 
agents. Major-general Elphinstone was placed 
in command of the troops in garrison, and as 
commander-in-chief of the army of occupation. 
The state of the commissariat was desperate ; 
it was only by paying an extraordinary price 
that any provisions could be obtained. Seldom 
has a garrison been left in such a condition 
as that at Cabul under General Elphinstone. 
The worst part of the army was the general 
himself. He was utterly incompetent to com- 
mand it, and that incompetency brought ruin 
upon the army and to the cause for which the 
occupation was intended. The following de- 
scription of General Elphinstone, and of the 
circumstances of his nomination to command, 
is as just as it is moderate in its tone : — ” The 
officers who served under General Elphinstone 
throughout this unhappy crisis have invariably 
spoken of him with tenderness and respect. 
Ho was an honourable gentleman, a kind- 
hearted man, and bo had once been a good 
soldier. His personal courage has never been 
questioned. Regardless of danger, and pa- 
tient under trial, he exposed himself without 
reserve, and boro his sufferings without com- 
plaining. But disease had broken down his 
physical strength, and enfeebled his under- 
standing. He had almost lost the use of his 
limbs. He could not walk ; he could hardly 
ride. The gout had cnppled him in a man- 
ner that it was painfid to contemplate. You 
could not see him engaged in the most ordi- 
nary concornB of peaceful life without an 
emotion of lively compassion. He was fit 
only for the invalid establishment on the day 
of his arrival in India. It was a mockery to 
talk of his commanding a division of the army 
in the quietest district of Hindostan. But he 
was selected by Lord Auckland, against the 
advice of the commander-in-chief, and the 
remonstrances of the Agra governor, to as- 
sume the command of that division of the 
army which of all others was most likely to 
be actively employed, and which demanded, 
therefore, the greatest amount of energy and 
activity ii^ its commander. Among the general 
officers of the Indian army were many able 
and energetic men, with active limbs and clear 
understanding. There was one — a cripple, 
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whose mental vigour much su£fering had en- 
feebled ; and he was selected by the governor- 
general to command the army in AiTghan- 
istan.”* The secret of tins disgraceful con- 
duct on the part of Lord Auckland, is the 
spirit of policy which pervades all our pub- 
lic offices, and from which few of our public 
functionaries keep clear. Lord Auckland was 
made governor-general of India because it 
WAS ** a good thing," and the party he sup- 
ported desired to find a good thing for him. 
Tie in turn gave the command of the army in 
Affghanistan to a friend and supporter, be- 
cause such ought to be provided for, and the 
command itself was one of honour and emolu- 
ment. If the public welfare was left out of 
sight by the government which appointed Lord 
Auckland, it cannot be matter of surprise if he 
in his turn thought nothing of the common- 
wealth when nominating others to office. 

Scarcely was General Elphinstone left in 
command when indications were given that 
Shah Sujah would have a hard struggle 
to maintain his crown. Still, the first winter 
was got over without revolt ; but the spring 
and hostilities opened together. Dost Mo- 
liammed was riding about among the tribes, 
swearing them on the Koran to do battle 
with the Feringhies. Akbar Khan, the Post's 
most warlike son, raised large forces, and 
displayed great activity, as well as some mili- 
tary enterprise and capacity. The English 
.authorities, both civil and military, at Gabul, 
were utterly incapable of discharging the duties 
which devolved upon them. 8ir Alexander 
Burnes, and Sir W. Mao Naghten, however 
high their reputation for diplomatic talent 
and knowledge of Indian affairs, were unequal 
to the position they then occupied. Their 
incredulity and credulity were alike astonish- 
ing. They refused to believe the most credi- 
ble testimony as to the state of Affghanistan 
generally, and believed the professions of the 
chiefs in and around Gabul, in spite of ocular 
demonstration of their- rebellion. 

During the summer of 1841 there were con- 
tests everywhere, the wild chieftains cutting 
off the supplies of the British, and harassing 
the garrisons with fatiguing vigilance. The 
turning point in the fortunes of Shah Sujah 
was the attempt to cut down the expenses of 
his government. An author f of distinguished 
merit has thus depicted the event : — ** In 
October, 1841, Kohistan became the seat 
of an o^ttensive conspiracy against British 
authority, and the Eastern Ghiljies. one of 
the largest of the elans into which the Affghans 
are divided, were trying to break a yoke they 
never wished to wear. At the same time it 

* Kaye'i Ajykaniitan, \ 

t Key. W. Owen. 


was found that the million and a quarter, the 
cost of maintaining the authority of Shah 
Sujah, was more than the dignity was vrorth 
to us, certainly more than it was })roper to^ ex- 
propriate from the revenues of India, especially 
as a loan had to be raised, and money came in 
very slowly. It was then found necessary to cut 
down the expenses occasioned by this sacrifice 
in favour of legitimacy, and the retrenchment 
began with the stipends and the subsidies fur- 
nished to the wild Ghiljie chieftains." 

The effect of this has been thus described 
by Mr. Kaye : — “ The blow fell upon all the 
chiefs about the capital — upon the Ghiljies, 
upon the Kohistanees, upon the Ganhulees, 
upon the Momunds, even upon the Kuzzil- 
bashes. Peaceful remonstrance was in vain. 
So they held secret meetings, and entered 
into a confederacy to overawe the existing 
government, and to recover what they had 
lost. Foremost in this movement were the 
eastern Ghiljies. Affected by the general 
retrenchments, they had also particular griev- 
ances of their own. They were the first, 
therefore, to throw off the mask. So they 
quitted Gabul — occupied the passes on the 
road to Jellalabad — plundered a valuable 
cajila (caravan) — and entirely cut off our com- 
munications with the provinces of Hindostan." 

In the month of October, 1841, Sir Robert 
Sale's brigade was ordered from Gabul. The 
infatuation of the British agents still con- 
tinued ; the incapacity of the Hon. Major- 
general Elphinstone, left the commander-in- 
chief of the forces in India ignorant of the 
true state of the case. Besides that exalted 
person had remonstrated against General 
Elphinstone’s appointment, and the general 
had no desire to communicate with him more 
frequently than ho deemed absolutely neces- 
sary. Of what really was absolutely necessary 
he was quite incapable of judging. Sir Robert 
Sale marched Avith his brigade, and had not 
gone far beyond Gabul when he was attacked 
by hordes of Affghans, who hung upon his 
flanks. They had to do with a brave man 
and skilful soldier, and paid dearly for their 
temerity. In penetrating the Khyber Pass, 
the attacks of the enemy were more frequent 
and dangerous. They made every crag a 
breast- work, and being good marksmen, picked 
off many of the brigade. The way in which Sir 
Robert met these assaults, is thus described b}' 
Mr. Gleig, in his memoir of Sale's Brigade ; 
it is a thrillingly interesting story ; — The 
bugles sounded for the leading companies to 
extend, and away anuong the precipices ran 
the skirmishers; scaling corries with a steady 
foot, and returning the fir^ of the Affghans 
with great alacrity. Meanwhile the column 
slackened not its pace for a moment. Onward 
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it pressed, detaching two or three companies 
as flankers, which mounted the hills on the 
right and left, and soon became warmly en- 
gaged, till by-and-by the stockade or breast- 
work of huge stones, wherewith the enemy 
had endeavoured to block up the pass, became 
conspicuous. A gallant rush was made at 
this work, which, however, the Affghans did 
not venture to defend, and then Lieutenant 
Davis, hastening his horses, went on with his 
guns at a gallop, and at a gallop passed 
through. From that time the fire of the 
enemy began to slacken. Their skirmishers, 
indeed, had already yielded to the impetuous 
attack of the leading companies, and the whole 
now fleeing to the crests of the mountains, 
whither our men could not follow, gradually 
melted away, and at last disappeared. The 
loss sustained in the course of this affair was 
less severe than might have been expected. 
Sir Robert Sale himself received a musket 
ball in the ankle just as he entered the pass ; 
and almost at the same moment his aid-de- 
camp, who rode by his side, had his horse 
shot under him. Captain Younghusband, of 
the 35th native infantry, likewise, and Iden- 
tenant Miers, of the 13th, wore wounded 
seriously ; and among the rank and dlo in all 
the corps engaged casualties occurred. But 
the total amount of men put hors-de-comhat 
was wonderfully small, considering the great 
advantage of position which the enemy pos- 
sessed ; and of horses four were struck. Of 
those attached to the guns, happily not one 
received damage. The result of this success- 
ful encounter was to carry the 36th native 
infantry, with all their baggage and followers, 
over one important stage on their homeward 
journey. The narrowest and most intricate 
portion of the pass was threaded; and in a 
sort of punch-bowl, or circular valley, offering 
a position comparatively secur^ from night 
attacks, they made preparations for encamp- 
ing. Not BO the 13lh. To have loft the 
Bootkak gorge in the hands of the enemy 
would have been not only to isolate the 35th, 
but to give up the communication between 
Cabal and the frontiers altogether ; and hence 
the gallant 13th had received instructions, so 
soon as the barricade should be forced, to 
return to the camp whence they had set out 
in the morning. They now proceeded to 
obey these instructions; and, carrying the 
wounded with them, marched back into the 
defile. Again they were assailed, both from 
the right hand and the left, with a desultory, 
but Warm skirmishing fire ; and again they 
ran the gauntlet through it, fighting for every 
inch of ground, and winning it too, though 
not without some loss and considerable incon- 
venience.. They , then returned to the tents 
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and to the force, mounted and dismounted, 
which they had left to protect them; and 
slept that night as soundly as soldiers are 
accustomed to do who have gone through a 
sharp day's work, with honour to themselves.*'* 

Our space allows not to give the detail of 
this terrible march. General Sale had to con- 
test every step of the road, and every step was 
contested with heroic fortitude and surpassing 
judgment. Colonel Dennie was the right 
hand of Sale, displaying a like intrepidity and 
judgment. The enemy succeeded, however, 
in bearing away tents and ammunition in 
great abundance. 

Sale led on his brave men, inspired by 
his genius and fortitude. There was much 
suffering, and some loss of life, but the punish- 
ment inflicted upon the Affghans was severe. 
At last the gallant bngade reached Jellalabad, 
on the 13th of November, 1 841 . Sale imme- 
diately occupied this place, irom which the 
people fled. He gave some little strength to 
its miserable defences. Colonels Dennie and 
Monteith, and Major Broadfoot, who com- 
manded the sappers, were as towers of 
strength to the general. Ho had also the 
good fortune to have Captain Havelock upon 
his staff. That officer had been on the 
staff of General Elphinstone, but was ap- 
pointed to serve in a similar capacity with 
General Sale, on his departure from Cabul. 
It was a letter of Havelock's, sent in a (piill, 
which wos the means of making known to the 
English agent in Peshawur the condition of 
the garrison. 

It became necessary for Sale to fight a 
battle in order to impose respect upon the 
hordes by which he was surrounded. Accord- 
ingly, on the lOth of November, Colonel 
Monteith, at the head of eleven hundred men, 
sallied out against five thousand of the 
enemy, who suffered a signal defeat, which 
secured the garrison from further molestation 
for some time. Meanwhile, the indefatigable 
Broadfoot toiled with unflagging ardour in 
building up the defences, and devising expe- 
dients for rendering the attack of such enemies 
abortive. Food became scarce ; the men were 
put on half rations, and thus a new cause of 
anxiety arose among the heroic band df offi - 
cers who commanded. Abbot and M*Gregor, 
two very gallant and skilful officers, made 
successful efforts to keep up some supplies. 
It became, however, necessary to make another 
attack on the enemy. This was also successful, 
the Affghan hosts, however superior in num- 
bers and sturdy in resistance, fading away 
before the superior skill and discipline of the 
British. * 

The brave garrison continued to skirmish 
* Sal^i Briffode, pp.,80,81. 
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with the enemy until the 13th of January, 
1842, when a sentry on duty perceived a 
traveller advancing on a miserable pony, faint 
and apparently wounded. The traveller ap- 
proached, and proved to be Dr. Brydon of 
General Elphinstone's corps. The doctor then 
supposed himself to be the only survivor of 
that army. Sale had previously heard of the 
discomfiture of EIpbinstone, and therefore re- 
solved to hold Jellalabad in case the general 
made good his retreat so far. The story which 
Dr. Brydon related, disclosed the fact of the 
destruction of the troops with which ho had 
left Cabul. This showed the garrison of 
•Fellalabad that nothing under providence 
could save them but their own gallantry and 
wisdom. The narrative of Dr. Brydon, and the 
events which occurred at Cabul after Sale’s 
departure from that garrison, must be deferred 
until the story of the “ illustrious garrison of 
Jellalabad” is told. The position was main- 
tained with fluctuating hopes iintil the 7th of 
April, 1842, when it became necessary to 
fight a battle beyond the defences to clear 
the neighbourhood of the enemy. 

Alcbar Khan, the favourite sou of Dost Mo- 
hammed, and the hope of the Affghan chiefs, oc- 
cupied an intrenched camp, with the intention 
of blockading the little garrison and of making 
a dash upon it, when, as Akbar hoped, want 
and disease should have exhausted it before 
help was at hand. Between the intrenched 
('amp and the town there were several forts, 
all of which Akbar had garrisoned. It was 
resolved by Sir Robert Hale to attack both 
the camp and the forts. His plan was to 
move out in three columns, one commanded 
hy Colonel Monteith, another by Colonel Den- 1 
nie, and the third by Captain Havelock. The 
forts were to bo passed by and the camp 
attacked, Sir Robert concluding that if the 
main body of the enemy was defeated the 
forts would be surrendered. If not, they 
could be more advantageously attacked after 
the conquest of the intrenched camp. In the 
execution of the plan Sir Robert Sale’s column | 
was exposed to a flanking Are from one of the 
forts, when he ordered the 13th light infantry 
to bring left shoulder forward and storm a 
small breach, which the quick eye of the 
general saw to be practicable. Colonel Dennie 
led the assault, and received a mortal wound 
before the breach was entered. The soldiers 
on penetrating it found a second line of de- 
fence which could not be scaled, nor breached 
without cannon. Here they were exposed to 
a murderous Are from matchlocks and wall 
pieces. As this ** keep ” could not be esca- 
laded or forced, the 13th were ordered to 
leave the place and pursue the original plan. 
At double quick pace they rushed forward, 


driving in the skirmishers, and dashed through 
the intrenchment The victory of this column 
w'as complete. The progress of the other 
portions of the attack has been thus described 
by the Rev. Mr. Gleig “ Meanwhile, both 
Colonel Monteith's and Captain Havelock's 
columns had trodden down all opposition. 
The former maintained, without a check, the 
pace at which their advance began. The 
latter, sweeping round by the river, in order 
to turn the flank of the position, became ex- 
posed to the attack of the enemy’s cavalry, 
and were more than once obliged to form a 
square, which they did with the precision of 
an ordinary fleld day. But they, too, gained 
their point, and now the three divisions unit- 
ing, poured such a fire upon the enemy’s 
masses, os dissolved them quite. Their guns, 
which had been served with much boldness, 
were in consequenco deserted. One they 
endeavoured to carry away with them, but a 
well directed round-shot from Abbott’s bat- 
tery killed both the horses which had just 
been barnossed to the limber, after which the 
rout became universal. Had the force of 
British cavalry been such as could have been 
launched, without support, in pursuit, few 
would have escaped to tell of that day’s over- 
throw. As it was, the fugitives being chased 
towards the river, rushed madly in, and 
perished, almost as many amid the deep 
water as by the bayonets and shot of the 
pursuers. Never was victory more complete. 
Camp, baggage, artillery, ammunition, stan- 
dards, horses, arms of every kind fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. The camp they 
committed to the flames ; of the baggage, as 
well as of animals to transport it, they con- 
veyed back to Jellalabad as much as they 
cared to preserve ; and they were specially 
gratified by discovering in one of the forts 
that flanked the line an important magazine 
of powder, shells, and shot.” 

The effect of this battle was disheartening 
to the confederated chiefs. Provisions were 
brought into the town, and many persons of 
note made Bubmission. Akbar Khan continued 
his flight to Cabul, justifying his fugitive move- 
ments by the wildest stories of the numbers, 
bravery, and physical force of the English, and 
the powers of magic and enchantment pos- 
sessed by their general. The moral effect of that 
day’s triumph for the English spread over all 
A^hanistan, and showed how little English 
interests had to apprehend when confided to 
officers of capacity and spirit, such as Sale, 
Dennie, Monteith, Broadfoot, and Havelock. 
The Rev. W. Owen, in his interesting me- 
moirs of Havelock, makes the following re- 
markable statement: — *^In the midst of all 
these harassing scenes there were faithful 
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Borvants of Christ who were not forgetful of 
his claims, and were endeavouring to promote 
his cause. During the whole siege of Jellal- 
abad a Jew from Bokhara was engaged in 
writing a transcript in* Hebrew of Martin's 
Persian Testament, under the superintendence 
of a pious officer, a work that proved instru- 
mental to his own conversion to Christianity.” 

The despatch of Sir Robert Sale, recounting 
the history of the defence of Jellalabad, and 
the battle^of the 7th of April, is a moat in- 
teresting and remarkable document. The 
Rev. W. Owen states, upon authority that 
is beyond question, that this despatch was 
not written by Sir Robert, but by Captain 
Havelock, who was then upon his personal 
staff.* It is one of those remarkable pro- 
ductions for which this scholarly soldier was 
distinguished, and was spoken of by the late 
Sir George Murray in advantageous com- 
parison with Caesar's Commentaries, It will, 
perhaps, satisfy the wish of the intelligent 
reader, and do some justice to the memory of 
Havelock, to give this remarkable document 
•in extenso : — 

Prom Major-general Sir Robert Sale to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Jelldfabadt 16/A Jpriff 1842. 

Sib,— The relief of this place having been at length 
effected by the victorioas advance through the passes of 
the Khyber of the army under Major-general Pollock, C.B., 

1 conceive that I owe it to the troops who have so long 
fonned the garrison here, to address to yon a report which 
moy convey some notion of their conflicts, and the severity 
of their duties, labours, and privations. It has before 
been made known to government that £ reached Gunda- 
muck on the 80th of October, 1 841, under instructions 
from the authorities at Cabul, and there received intelli- 
gence of the breaking out of a terrible insurrection at the 
Afghan capital, on the 2nd of November. My retracing 
my steps on that city was, in a military sense, impractic- 
able, since the first inevitable sacrifice would have been 
of the lives of three hundred sick and wounded, whom I 
could not have left in depdt with the Reasonable irregu- 
lars at Gnndamnck, whilst my cattle was unequal to the 
transport of my camp equipage, and my ammunition in- 
sufflcieut for protracted operations. Xu the position 
which I occupied I could not absolutely command a day’s 
provisions, or even water, and should have been hemmed 
m on every side by hostile tribes, amounting to thirty or 
forty thousand men, part of whom might have seized 
Jellalabad and rednoed it to ashes, or, holding it, have 
left me no alternative but a disastrous retreat towards 
Peshawar. 1 therefore came to the resolution of antici- 
pating any movement of this kind, and, by possessing 
myself of this city, establishing a point upon which the 
force at Cabul might retire if hardly pressed. Two 
marches brought me, after a successful contest at Futteh- 
abad, to Jellalabad. My breaking up from Gundamuck 
was followed by the immediate defection of the irregulars 
there, the destrnction of the cantonment, and a general 
rising, of Ihq tribes. I fbnnd the walls of Jellalabad in a 
state which might have jnstifled despair as to the possi- 
bility of defending them ; the ewereefe ezten- 

sive for my small force, embracing a ‘Bireumfereoee of 
two ibonsand three hundred yards. Its tracing wss 
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vicious in the extreme ; it had no parapet excepting for a 
few hiindrcd yards, which there was not more than two 
feet high. Earth and rubbish had accumulated to such 
an extent about the ramparts that there were roads in 
various directions across and over them into the country. 
Th^ was a space of four hundred yards together, on 
whieb none of the garrison could show themselves, 
excepting at one spot ; the popnlation within was dis- 
affected, and the whole enceinte was surrounded by 
ruined forts, walls, mosqnes, tombs, and gardens, from 
which a fire could be opened upon the defenders, at 
twenty or thirty yards. 

The garrison took full possession of the town, in such 
a state, on the morning of the 12th of November, and, in 
the course of the day, the place and detached hills, by 
which on one side it is commanded, were surround^ and 
surmonnted by a force of not fewer than five thousand 
insurgents. A general attack, on the 14th of November, 
ridded us of these enemies, and a similar array, brought, 
against us a fortnight afterwards, was dissipated by a 
second sally, on the Ist of December. But we had seized 
the town, having in our possession not quite two days’ 
provisions and com for our men and horses, and beheld 
the arduous task before us of striving to render the works 
defensible, and collecting supplies for our magazine from 
the midst of a fanatical and infuriated people, with very 
narrow means, in the way of treasure, to purchase them. 

I appointed Cnptain Broadfoot, of Shah Snjah’s Sappers, 
Garrison Engineer, and Captain Abbot, of the Artillery, 
Commissary of Ordnance. Captain M'Gregor, Politicnl 
Agent, gave me the aid of his local experience, nnd, 
through his infiiience and measures, our Dak commnnira- 
tion with India was restored, and a great quantity of 
grain collected; whilst the nnromittiiig and almost in- 
' credible labours of the troops, aided by the zeal and 
science of Captain Broadfoot, put the town in an efficient 
state of defence. Captain Abbot made the artillery dis- 
positions in the ablest manner, and used every exertion to 
add to, and economise, our resources in the way of gnu 
and muaket ammunition, in both of which w^e were 
deficient for the purposes of a siege. Lead and powder 
were procured in and about Jellalabad, and a quantity of 
cartridges discovered in on old magazine, and thus the 
troops completed to two hundred roniids per man. It is 
to be remarked that I might, in the second week of 
November, have marched upon Pesh Bolak* relieved from 
investment the corps of Jnzailchees under Captain Ferris, 
and with it operated a doubtful retreat upon Peshawnr. 
But I felt it to be my duty to give support to the Inst 
moment to onr troops, struggling against their numerous 
enemies at Cabul, and maintain for them a point on which 
to retreat and rally, if they met with reverse. 

On the 9th of January I was summoned by the leaders 
of the AfFghau rebellion to give up the place, in fulfilment 
of a convention entered into by the political and military 
anthorities at Cabal ; but as 1 was fully assured of the 
bad faith of our enemies, 1 refused to do this ; and on the 
1 3th received the melancholy intelligence of the disastrous 
retreat of our troops from the capital and their annihila- 
tion in the Ghiyic defiles by the rigours of the climate, 
and the basest treachery on the part of those in whose 
promises they had confided. Almost at the same time it 
became known to us that the brigade of four regiments, 
marched to my succonr from Hindostan, had been beaten 
in detail, and forced to fall back upon Peshawar: my 
position was most critical, and 1 might, whilst our enemies 
were engaged in plundering the force from Cabul, have 
attempts, and perhaps efiected, though with heavy loss, 
a retreat across Khyber, but I resolved, at all hazards, 
on not reUuqnishing my graap on the chief town of the 
valley of Ningrahar, and the ke^ of Eastern Affghanistan, 

■0 long as I had reason to oontider that onr government 
desired to retain it. The discouragements of my ganisoii 
at this moment were very great, their duties most severe. 
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their labonre uuceaeiug, and the most insidious eadeavoon 
made bj the enemy to seduce the native portion of them 
from their allegiance. But their fidelity was unshaken, 
and their serenity amidst labours and privations unclouded. 
With reference, nowever, to the state of fanatical exoite- 
iiient and national antipathy which prevailed around ns, I 
had been compelled, as a measure of prudence, to get rid, 
first of the corps of Khyber rangers, and next of the de- 
tachment of Juzailcbees, and a few of the Affghan Sappersi 
and a body of Hindostanee gunners, who had formeriy 
been in the employment of Dost Mohammed Khan. Works 
had in the meantime been completed, of which the 
annexed reports and plans of Captain Broadfoot contain 
ample details. Generally, I may state, they consisted in 
the destruction of an immense quantity of cover for the 
enemy, extending to the demolition of forts and old walls, 
filling up ravines, and destroying gardens and catting 
down groves, raising the parapets to six or seven feet 
high, repairing and widening the ramparts, extending the 
bastions, retrenching three of the gates, covering the 
fourth with an outwork, and excavating a ditch, ten feet 
in depth and twelve feet in width, round the whole of the 
walls : the place was thus secure against the attack of any 
Asiatic enemy not provided with siege artillery. 

But it pleased Providence on the 19th February, to 
remove in an instant this ground of confidence. A tre- 
mendous earthquake shook down all our parapets built up 
with so much labour, injured several of our bastions, cast 
to the ground all our guard-houses, demolished a third of 
the town, made a considerable breach in the rampart of a 
curtain in the Pcshawur face, and reduced the Cabul gate 
to a shapeless moss of ruins. It savours of romance, but 
is a sober fact, that the city was thrown into alarm, with- 
in the space of little more than one month, by the repe- 
tition of full one hundred shocks of this tmific pne- 
iiomcnoii of nature. 

The troops turned with indefatigable industry to the 
reparation of their walls, but at the moment of the great 
convulsion. Sirdar Mohammed Akbar Khan, Barukxye, the 
assassin of the late envoy, and treacherous destroyer of 
the Cabul force, having collected a body of troops, fiushed 
with a snccess consummated by the vilest means, had 
advanced to Murkhail, within seven miles of our gates. 
He attacked our foraging parties with a largo body of horse 
on the 21st and 22ud of February, and soon after — 
establishing his head-quaitcrs to the westward, two miles 
from the place, and a secondary camp to the eastward, 
about one mile distant — invested the town, and established 
a rigorous blockade. From that time up to the 7th of 
April, the reduced garrison was engaged in a succession of 
skirmishes with the enemy, who, greatly superior in 
horse, perpetually insulted our walls by attacks and alerts, 
and compelled us daily to fight at disadvantage for forage 
for our cattle. The most remarkable of these affairs were 
those of the cavalry under Lieutenant Mayne, commanding 
a detachment of Shah Sqjah’s 2nd cavalry, and Jemadar 
Deeua Sing, 6 th cavalry, already reported ; a sully under 
Colonel Donnie, C.B., to defeat a suspected attempt of 
the enemy to drive a mine, on the 11th of March ; the 
repulse of an assault upon the transverse walls to the 
northward of the place, on the 24th of the same month, 
by detachments under Captain Broadfoot, who was 
severely wounded, and Captain Fenwick, her majesty’s 
18th light infantry ; the capture of bollocks and sheep 
by Lieutenant Mayne, on the 80th and 81st of January ; 
and the seizure of large flocks of the latter, in the face of 
Mohammed Akbar's army, by a force of infimtiy under 
Captain Pattisson, her majesty’s 13tli light infantry, 
and of cavalry under Captain Oldfield, on the 1st instant. 
These snccessea urere crowned by Providence by the issue 
of the brilliant and decisive attack on the camp of the 
Sirdar on the 7th instant. 

I have to notice as a measnre of defence, my having 
enrolled as a provisional battalion a large body of our 


camp foUowers, aiid afmed them with pikes aud other 
weapons. On all oecasioiis of assault aud sally* these men 
were avMlable to make a show upon our olirtaiosi and 1 
have pledged myself to them to recommend to Govern- 
ment, that they should enjoy elf the peouniafy advantages 
of native aoldiera beyond the ludua* 1 at the same time 
held forth to the troops of Shah Sqjah’a force, the expec- 
tation that thev would be put, during the eq[)kial service, 
on the same footing with their comrades of the Bengal 
army. 

mm the time that the brigade threw itself into Jellal- 
abad, the native troops have been on Half, and the 
followers on quarter rations, and for many weeks they 
have been able to obtain little or nothing in the bazaars, 
to eke out this scanty provision. I will not mention, as 
a privation, the £urop^n troops from the same period, 
having been without tneir allowance of spirits, because T 
verily believe this oiroumstance and tbeir constaat em- 
ployment have contributed to keep them in the highest 
health and the most remarkable state of disoipline. 
Crime has been almost unknown among them; but they 
have felt severely, although they have never murmured, 
the diminution of their quantity of animal food, and the 
total want of ghee, flour, tea, coffee, and sugar; these 
may seem small matters to those who read of them at a 
distance, but they are serious redactions in the scale of 
comfort of the hard-working and fighting soldier in Asia. 
The troops have also been greatly in arrears of pay, 
besides their severe duties in heat and cold, wind and 
rain, on the guards of the gates and bastions. The 
troops, officers, aud men, British and Hindostanee, oi 
every arm, remained fully accoutred on their alarm posts 
every night, from the 1st of March to the 7th of April. 
The losses of offleers aud men, in carriage atd cattle, 
camp equipage and baggage, between Cabul and Jellal- 
abad, were heavy; and their expenditure, during the siege 
and blockade, in obtaining articles of mere subsistence aud 
necessity, has been exorbitant. 

I feel assured that Major-general Pollock will con- 
sider it a most pleasing duty, to bring the series of 
labours, privations, and conflicts, imperfectly sketched in 
the foregoing details, to the notice of the bead of the 
supreme government of India, and through his lordship 
to that of the court of directors and of our sovereign, as 
a claim for public acknowledgment and substantial reim- 
bursement aud reward. 

The report of Captain Broadfoot, in his capacity of 
garrison engineer, will meet with attentive perusal: I 
have already stated how much I have been indebted to his 
scientific attainments, as well os his distinguished activity 
and resolutiou, during the siege. His fertility in resource 
obviated great difficulties in procuring iron, timber, aud 
charcoal; and to the foresight of his arrangements we 
owe our having had a very ample supply of tools. The 
corps under his command performed, from Bootkhak, the 
duties equally of good sappers and bold light infantr.\ 
soldiers, and the Affghan Huzarce and Eusifzye portion ol 
it have been singularly faithful iu time of general defec- 
tion. The two infantry regiments under the lamented 
Colonel Dennie and Lieutenant-colonel Monteith, have 
vied with each other in the steady performance of the 
duties of that arm ; aud it would be impossible for me to 
discriminate in favour of either, in awarding praise to the 
squadron 5th light cavalry, under Captain Oldfield, and 
the Rissalla find Shah Sqjah’s cavalry, under Lientenaut 
Mayne: Lieutenant Plowden, of the former, has b^n 
dlstingnished on several occasions. The artilleiy practice 
of No. 6 light field battery has ever been exceUeut, and 
has been equidled by that of the Mountain Train. Captains 
Abbott and Backhouse and Lieutenant Dawes have proved 
themsrives exc^ent offleers of ordnance. I have more 
than once brought it to notice that Captain M ’Gregor, 
political agent, has cheerfully rendered veiy valuable assist- 
ance in serving the guns in every crisis of pressing 
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danger. Of his labours in his own department, I oi^t 
not, perhaps, to attempt to oonstitote mysdfajndge; hnt 
1 know they have been unremitting; and their result, in 
obtaining for my force supplies and information, and 
keeping up our communication with India and with ^bul, 
and securing for us AfFglian co-operation, I may be allowed 
to appreciate, and am bound to point out to Government. 

The medical duties of the garrison have been ably ful- 
filled by Surgeon Forsyth, Superintending Surgeon Shah 
Sigah’s force, and Assistant-surgeons Robertson and 
Jlarncs, her migestyls 18th , light infantry. Hare, 36th 
regiment, and Brown, late in charge, of the Irregulars. 

Captain Mainwaring, ; commissariat officer to the 
force, has been indefaUgablo in his efforts to keep the 
garrison well supplied, and*. his 'arrangements iu veiy 
ililficult times have merit^ my/highmt praise. Captain 
Moorhouse, '85th xegiment, native.in&ntry, . has satisfac- 
torily discharged 'his 'duties as ,Brigade Quarter-master ; 
he was severdy wound^ on the 7th, instant. 

It is grating to ‘me to forward the opinion of my 
second in command. Lieutenant-colonel Monteith, O.B., 
placed on record without solicitation, of the merits of the 
18th light infantry, of which corps 1 am proud of being 
a member: 1 fully concur in the sentiments which he ex- 
liresses, and hope ' the distinctions which he recom- 
mends for the officers of his own corps will be accorded. 
The cheerful and persevering manner in which the native 
soldiers laboured with the shovd,' mattock, and handf 
barrow, was 'os surprising as their steadiness and courage 
in the field were conspicuous. * « 

I have to acknowledge the .zealous manner, in which 
Brevet-major Fraser, light cavalry. Brevet-captain Ger- 
nurd, of the corps of Juzailchees, Captain Burn, and Lieu- i 
tenant Hillersdon, of the Xhyber Rangers, aud Lieutenant 
Dowsoo, of the Jambazes, when their services could no 
loDMr be available with their corps, volunteered to do duty 
with any ragimeiit in which they could be useful. 

I must fiually express my gratitude to Fravideucc for 
having placed so gallant aud devoted u force under my 
command ; in every way it has exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations, and 1 beg leave, in the strongest manner, to 
solicit the interposition of Major-general Pollock, C.B., 
who has nobly laboured and fought to relieve it from its ! 
critical position iu the midst of a hostile empire, in now { 
committing it to the protection and favour of the Right , 
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Honourable the Governor-General iu Coancil, and through 
him of the Court of Directors, and of our Sovereign. 

** 1 ask permissioa especialjy to recommend the follow- 
ing oflUcers for honorary distinction^ or brevet rank, or 
both, viz., Lieutenant-colond Mor^teithi C.B./ com- 
manding 85th regiment native infantry, now eeeond in 
command ; Brevet-migor Fraser, ^ light cavi^, who 
acted as my aid-de-camp on the 7th , instant; Captain 
Abbott, Commandant of Artillery, and Commissaiy of 
Ordnance ; Captain Backhonse, commanding the Moun- 
tain Train, and senior officer of the shah's troops with my 
force ; Captein Broadfoot, commanding Sanpera, end 
Garrison Engineer ; . Captain Oldfield, 6th ligiit cavalry, 
senior officer of that arm ; Captain Seaton, SSUi regiment 
native infantry, particularly recommended for his conduct 
on the 7th instant,: by Lieutenaut-coloneUMonteilh ; 
Captain Youughusbimd of the same regim'eiit,"who was 
distinguished with the advanced guard in the Khoord 
Cabal Pass, and there severdy wounded ; Captain Bum, 
late commandant of the Khyber Rangers, and doing duty 
with the 36th regiment, N. I.; Captain Wilkinson, on 
whom the command of the 13th light infautry devolved 
in the.fleld on the fall of Colonel Dennic, C.B. ; Captain 
Fenwick, her miyesty's ISth light infantry, whose 
highly deserving coudnet in the Pass of Jugdollad[ was 
noticed then in my despatch ; Captain Havelodr;* her 
majesty’s 13th light . infantry, Persian interpreter to 
Major-generals Elphinstone and Pollock, and attached to 
me as staff, and who commanded the right colnmn in the 
final attack on Mohammed Akbar’s camp; and Coptic 
Hamlet Wade, her majesty’s 13th light iufhntry, .my 
Brigade-major, whose exertions in the action of the 7th I 
have elsewhere highly commended. Both these latter 
officers rendered most valuable services throu^out the 
investment and siege. The officers of all ranks, and sd- 
diers of all arms, Euroiieau and native, 1 have likewise to 
represent as generally and individually deserving of reward 
and encouragement, aud 1 hope that Government will 
sanction my calling upon commandants of corps and de- 
tachments to send iu rolls of such native officers as they 
may deem worthy of the iuaignia of the order of Merit 
aud of ** British India." 

1 have the honour to be, Ac., 

R. SALE, 

Mitjor-Genmxl Comnandimj^ Jcllahbtiff. 


CHAPTER CXII. 

TRANSACTIONS AND BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY AT CABUL, FROM THE DEPARTURE 01 
SIR ROBERT SALE TO THE RETREAT OF TllB HON. GENERAL ELPHINSTONE. 


Leaving Sir Robert Sale and his gallant 
brigade at Jellalabad, it is necessary to recall 
the reader’s attention to Oabiil. The with- 
drawal of Sale's force left the garrison of 
Cabiil so much weakened, that the disaffected 
chiefs became sanguine that they should be 
able to effect its destrnefion. After the bri- 
gade of Sale left, the forces remaining con- 
sisted of the 44th British regiment of the 
line, the 6th and 64th Bengal native infantry, 
the 6th Bengal light cavalry^with the excep- 
tion of a squadron, which leftwith Sir Robert. 
A company of foot artillery, and a troop of 
horse artillery. The shah's own force was 


two regiments of infantry, a mountain tmiu 
of artillery, aud several squadrons of Hiudos- 
tanee and Affglian cavalry. The B7th Bengal 
native infantry accompanied Sale part of his 
way. 

The arrangement of the forces at Oabiil 
were such as it might be supposed no officer 
of tolerable information w^ould adopt. Part 
of it was quartered at the Balla-Hissar, the 
royal residence which overlooked the town, 
and the remainder was established in canton- 
ments thlee miles distant. The force was 
divided when the most ordinary prudence 
would have united it, after the disasters which 
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had been experienced, and while the Affghan 
chiefs were already in arms. The indiscre- 
tion of the general-in-chiof did not stop there ; 
for part of the commissariat was within the 
walls of Oabul itself, and a number of the 
officers were permitted to reside there. 

On the 2nd of November, 1841, the jjopu- 
laco of Oabul rose in insurrection. The houses 
of the British officers were first attacked, and 
among them, with especial malignity, those 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, and of the paymaster 
of the shah's forces, a British officer, Captain 
Johnson. Had Sir Alexander Burnes, even 
then, showed firmness and a quick insight of 
events, the insurgents might have been inti- 
midated. Sir Alexander, however, forbid his 
guard to fire on the people, and tried the 
British plan of quieting a mob by making a 
speech. Neither Clive, Hastings, nor Wel- 
lesley, would have wasted time at a period of 
such urgency in a way so unsuitable to 
orientals. The result was, that when the 
sepoy guard was permitted to defend the 
minister, the moment had passed for effectual 
action. The sepoys were overpowered ; Sir 
Alexander, his brother, Lieutenant Burnes, 
and Lieutenant William Broadfoot, an officer 
of distinguished talents and bravery, perished. 
Broadfoot slew six of his assailants before he 
fell. The residency was plundered; every 
one in it, even women and* children, were, 
with the bloody ferocity of Mohammedans, 
murdered. The house was plundered, and 
then burned. The shah's treasury was also 
plundered, and after the massacre of those in 
charge of it, and their families, committed to 
the flames. Several British officers were 
wounded, and the escape of any was mira- 
culous, for the whole population, well armed, 
was excited to the highest pitch of fanaticism, ♦ 
and crying out madly for the blood of the 
infidels. An attempt was made to assassinate 
Captain Sturt, of the engineers (son-in-law 
of General Sale), in the precincts of the palace. 
Ho was stabbed three times by an Affghan 
of rank, who escaped into * an adjacent 
building. Captain Lawrence, a distinguished 
political servant of the company, afterwards 
still more known and honoured, had a narrow 
escape from sword and matchlock while bear- 
ing a despatch. 

The shah w^as more vigilant, active, and 
skilful than the English generals. He sent 
CampbeU’s Hindostaneo regiment in his own 
service, and three guns, to suppress the insur- 
rection. The populace were prepared for 
such an event, and gallantly resisted. ’The 
Hindostanee soldiers did not display much 
courage or loyalty, and gave way without 
making any impression upon the enemy. A 

* mntary Operations at Cahvt, Lieutenant Evre. 
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son of the shah, and a number of Affghans — 
a sort of body-guard — supported the Hindos- 
tanee infantry, but the horsemen showed 
even less loyalty and spirit than the Hindos- 
tanees. Brigadier Shelton and a portion of 
the troops was just then encamped at some 
distance from both the Balla-Hissar and the 
cantonments. He was ordered, or, as it w*ould 
appear, requested to send a portion of his 
troops to the former place, with which ho 
complied, and the rest he marched to the can- 
tonments. Neither he nor General Elphin- 
stono took any measure to put down the 
insurrection in the city, wdiich might have 
been done that day by officers of intelligence 
and promptitude. , 

Orders were given that the 37th Bengal 
native infantry, which had gone part of the 
way with General Sale, and remained posted 
at the Khoord -Oabul, should return. Major 
Griffiths conducted his regiment safely, but 
had to fight his w’ay against very superior 
numbers during the whole march. Lady 
Sale, who witnessed their arrival, and who 
had a more masculine intellect and military 
mind than the chief officers of the British 
force, described the progress of the gallant 
Griffiths and his men as if it had been a mere 
parade movement. The arrival of this bat- 
talion on the 3rd, did not lead to any in- 
creased activity, or more decided policy on 
the part of the English general. Some of 
the officers made desultory efforts on their 
owrn account, to dislodge the rebels from 
various posts which it was dangerous to allow 
them to occupy, but the general seemed os 
incapable of laying down any plan for the 
action of others, as he was of going about or 
doing anything himself ; the rebels, therefore, 
continued the offensive, and strengthened 
themselves in every way, and in all directions. 
Several important positions were lost by Eng- 
lish officers for want of ammunition, for which 
their applications to their superiors were made 
in vain.* Various chiefs, faithful to the cause 
of Shah Sujah, offered assistance to the Bri- 
tish officers, but were so discouraged by the 
haughty contumely with which they were 
treated, that they shrunk back into neutra- 
lity, or were cdmpelled for their own safety 
to join the enemy. A small fort used by 
Brigadier Auquotil, a French officer in the 
shah's service, and where also some of his 
majesty’s commissariat stores were placed, 
W08 defended by some Affghans in the shah's 
service, who were commanded by Captain 
M'Kenzie, an officer of courage and great 
presence of mind. That gallant man de- 
fended the post until he had not a single 
cartridge left. His solicitations for ammu- 
♦ Lady Sale's Journal. 

do 
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iiition to British cantonments and to the 
Balla-Hissar were in vain ; he therefore eva- 
cuated the place in the night, and endeavoured 
to join head -quarters. His adventures were 
romantic, and his escape from the dangers by 
which he was surrounded wonderful. His 
own account of that terrible march is graphic 
and exceedingly interesting : — “ Before we 
had proceeded half a mile, the rear missed 
the advance, upon whom a post of the enemy 
had begun to hre. AU my regulars had crept 
ahead with the Juzailchees, and I found my- 
self alone with a chuprasse and two sowars, 
in the midst of a helpless and wailing crowd of 
women and children. Riding on by myself, 
along a narrow lane, to try and pick out the 
road, I found myself suddenly surrounded by 
a party of Affghans, whom at first I took to 
be our Juzailchees, and spoke to them as such. 
They quickly undeceived me, however, by 
crying out, ‘ Feringhee bust,’ ‘ here is a Euro- 
pean and attacking us with swords and 
knives. Spurring my horse violently, I 
wheeled round, cutting from right to left, for 
I fortunately had my own sword drawn pre- 
vious to the surprise. My blows, by God’s 
mercy, parried the greater part of theirs, and 
I was lucky enough to cut off the hand of my 
most outrageous assailant. In short, after a 
desperate struggle, during which I received 
two slight sabre cuts, and a blow on the back 
of my head, from a fellow whose sword turned 
in his hand, which knocked me half off .my 
horse, I escaped out of the crush, passing 
unhurt through two volleys of musketry from 
the whole picket, which by that time had 
become alarmed, and had turned out. They 
pursued me, but I soon distanced them, cross- 
ing several fields at speed, and gaining a road 
which I perceived led round the western end 
of the shah’s garden. Proceeding cautiously 
along, to my horror I per^ived my path 
again blocked up by a dense body of Affghans. 
Retreat was impossible ; so, putting my trust 
in God, I charged into the midst of them, 
hoping that the weight of my horse would 
clear my way for me, and reserving my sword 
cuts for my last struggle. It was well that 
I did so ; for, by the time that I had knocked 
over some twenty fellows, I found that they 
were my own Juzailchees. If you ever expe- 
rienced sudden relief from a hideous night- 
mare, you may imagine my feelings for the 
moment. With these worthies, after wander- 
ing about for some time, and passing unchal- 
lenged by a sleepy post of the enemy, I 
resPehed the cantonments.” 

The next day apathy and ii^glect pervaded 
the English head- quarters, as on the pre- 
ceding days. The British commissary held 
his stores in a„small fort, which, if taken, the 


stores from which the troops were fed would 
fall into the hands of the enemy, and the 
English must cither surrender, or starve. 
This important position, upon the occupation 
of which so much depended, was guarded by 
one officer, an ensign, and a few sepoys of the 
6th Bengal native infantry. During the 4th 
of November, Mr. Warren, upon whom the 
maintenance of the post devolved, sent word 
that he was pressed by a very superior Aff- 
ghan force, and unless ho obtained speedy 
assistance he must abandon the defence. In- 
stead of sending a body of troops to assist 
him in retaining a place of such vital import- 
ance, a very small detachment was sent to 
aid him in evacuating it. The detachment 
sent for this purpose was too small to fight its 
way to Ensign Warren, and had to retreat 
with the loss of a considerable portion of the 
men ; yet, notwithstanding this failure, another 
small force was dispatched on the same errand, 
and, of course, with the same result. 

Captain Boyd, the English commissary - 
general, and Captain Johnson, commissary- 
general to the shah, made representations to 
General Elphinstonc of the folly and ruin 
of surrendering such an important place to 
the rebels, containing as it did stores of rice, 
rum, medicine, under-clothing, <&c., amounting 
in value to four lacs of rupees ; whereas, the 
cantonments did not contain food for three 
days, and none could be procured elsewhere. 
Ensign Warren was then ordered to hold the 
post. The officer replied in sensible and 
earnest language to the effect that the insur- 
gents were mining the walls, and that liis 
men had become disheartened, and some had 
deserted. He was again ordered to hold the 
post, and informed that at two o’clock in the 
morning ho would be reinforced. Tlie com- 
mander-in-chief occupied his time in prolix 
councils of war, and no relief was sent to 
Ensign Warren. While General Elphinstonc 
and his chief officers were debating. Ensign 
Warren and the remains of his detachment 
entered the cantonments. The enemy had 
set fire to the gate of the fort, as well as 
shattered a portion of the wall with gunpow- 
der. Warren, no longer able to defend the 
place, and his soldiers no longer willing to do 
so, escaped with difficulty. Lieutenant Eyre 
in his work on Militarij Operations in Cahul^ 
describes the effect which the capture of the 
commissariat fort produced upon the troops : 
"It no sooner became generally known that 
the commissariat fort, upon which we were 
dependent for supplies, had been abandoned, 
than one universal feeling of indignation per- 
vaded the garrison ; nor can I describe the 
impatience of the troops, but especially the 
native portion, to be led out for its recapture 
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— a feeling that was by no means diminished 
by their seeing the AfFghans crossing and re- 
crossing the road between the commissariat 
fort and the gate of the Shah Bagh, laden 
with the provisions on which had depended 
our ability to make a protracted defence.*’ 

General Elphinstone was so goaded by the 
loudly expressed indignation of the officers 
of inferior rank and the common soldiers, that 
he was obliged to venture upon some act of 
apparent decision. Ho ordered an attempt 
to be made to capture the fort of Mohammed 
Shnreef, by which the commissariat fort was 
commanded. Two guns under Lieutenant 
Eyre were ordered to open a fire upon the 
forts, to cover an assault by Major Swayne, 

‘ who was to blow open the gate with powder. 
The guns maintained their cannonade until 
their ammunition was nearly gone, but Swayne 
made no attempc to lead his infantry to the 
attack. Whether he would have ventured to 
do his duty ultimately it is difficult to say, 
for General Elphinstone recalled the party. 
This was attended by another burst of indig- 
nation on the part of the troops; even the 
sepoys could not restrain the expression of 
their scorn, and demanded to be allowed to 
storm the fort. The 37th Bengal regiment — 
which had behaved so well as a battalion 
under Major Griffiths, and when brigaded 
under General Sale — called out loudly for 
permission to take the place. The cause of 
this shameful failure it is difficult to deter- 
mine, as testimonies disagree. Lieutenant 
Eyre attributes it to Major Swayne; Lady 
Sale throws all the blame on General Elphin- 
stone. The following passages convey the 
language expressed by both authorities. Major 
Eyre thus wrote : — “ Major Swayne, instead 
of rushing forward with his men, as had been 
agreed, had in the meantime remained sta- 
tionary, under cover of the wall by the road 
side. The general, who was watching our 
proceedings from the gateway, observing 
that the gun-ammunition was running short, 
and that the troops had failed to take advan- 
tage of the best opportunity for advancing, 
recalled us into cantonments.” Lady Sale 
says : — " The troops retired by order of Gene- 
ral Elphinstone, to my no small surprise, for 
the enemy had begun to run out from a broken 
bastion ; but when they found our people re- 
treating, they took courage, and no more left 
the fort.” 

General Elphinstone, who seemed to have 
no mind of his own, was again moved by the 
murmurs of the troops, and ordered a renewed 
attempt to take the fort, to be made on the 
next day. Edward Thornton thus 'describes 
it At an early hour three iron 9-pounders 
were brought to bear upon t^^e north-east 


bastion, and two howitzers upon the con- 
tiguous curtain. The firing was maintained 
for about two hours, during which the artil- 
lerymen were exposed to the fire of the 
enemy's sharp-shooters stationed on a couple 
of high towers which completely commanded 
the battery. A practicable breach being 
effected, a storming party, consisting of three 
companies, one of her majesty’s 44th, one of 
the 5th native infantry, and one of the d7th 
native infantry, marched forward and speedily 
carried the place. The death-throe of this 
redoubtable fort was far less violent than 
might have been expected from the degree 
of tenacity attributed to it. About one hun- 
dred and fifty men succeeded in planting the 
British flag upon it; but it is to be, lamented 
that the gallant officer, Ensign llaban, of the 
queen’s 44th, vrho first waved it on the sum- 
mit of the breach, was shot through the heart 
while in the act of thus displaying the signal 
of his country’s triumph.” The British cavalry 
pursued the fugitives, and would probably 
have cut off the whole had not the enemy’s 
horse have made a demonstration in such 
numbers as compelled the British to draw off. 

The commissary fort was still in the hands 
of the enemy^ and so considerable & portion 
of the stores remained in it that its recap- 
ture might have saved the army. But the ge- 
neral would neither order this to be done nor 
allow others to do it. Lady Sale thus narrates 
one instance of the general's delinquency in this 
respect: — ^'Paton [assistant quartermaster- 
general] and Bellew [deputy assistant quar- 
termaster-general] meet in council with Sturt 
[her son-in-law, and chief officer of engi- 
neers], at nine, most evenings, at our house. 
To-day [6th November] arrangements wore 
made for carrying the shah's garden and the 
commissariat fort by daybreak, everything 
being so clearly explained, that even I under- 
stood it as well as hemming the handkerchief 

I was making Plans were sketched, 

and all the minutiie written out, so that the 
general might have no questions to ask. It 
is now midnight, and no reply has been sent 
from him, though an answer was to have 
come to say whether the work should bo 
done or not.” From subsequent passages in 
the Journal, it seems that the general hesitated 
— then approved the plan — then abandoned it. 

It is probable that but for the interference 
of the chief civil officer. Sir W. MacNaghten, 
General Elphinstone's army would have 
been destroyed without the general permitting 
any proper disposition of defence to be made. 
At Sir William’s suggestion. Brigadier Shel- 
ton, a very brave but dull officer, who had 
lost an arm at Waterloo, where ho had dis- 
tinguished himself by courage, was ordered 
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to roxnovo from Balla-Hissar to tho canton- 
ments to assist the general -in -chief, whose 
incapacity, physical and mental, had now ar- 
rived at such a pitch as to require some 
more vigorous soldier in immediate consulta- 
tion with him to save the army from speedy 
ruin. Shelton was vigorous and gallant 
enough for this task, but had not the mind of 
a general any more than his chief. Even 
when Shelton took a prominent share of re- 
sponsibility, Sir W. MacNaghten, only by un- 
dertaking to be held responsible, could induce 
an attack upon a fort so near to the Balla- 
Hissar as to enable its garrison to tire mus- 
ketry among the British troops. This fort, 
which was called the Bika Bashee, was in 
consequence ordered to be stormed. The 
assailants consisted of the 44th royal regiment, 
tho 37th native regiment of Bengal, and about 
an equal number of Affghans in the shah's 
service. A troop of liorse artillery, and a 
gun of the mountain train," were attached 
to this force. Captain Bcllew, who behaved 
with great gallantry, laid powder to tho gate. 
The explosion missed the main gate, and 
blew open a wicket, through which only two 
or three soldiers could pass at a time, by 
stooping, or almost creeping. A few men 
instantly rushed in, chiefly officers, very few 
of the soldiery showing any disposition to 
enter. Colonel Mackorall, and Lieutenant 
Cadett of the 44th, Lieutenant Hawtrey of 
the 37th Bengal regiment, and Lieutenant 
Biird of the shah’s force, with dauntless in- 
trepidity entered together, sword in hand, 
clearing the enemy from the way. The gar- 
rison, supposing that the large gate was blown 
in, and that the whole British force were 
entering, fled in dismay through a gate at 
the opposite side. At .that instant, however, 
the enemy’s cavalry, always more gallant than 
tho infantry, charged round the angle of the 
fort, and began to sabre the Aah’s infantry, 
who fled without resistance. The British in- 
fantry behaved with nearly as little spirit, 
English and sepoys fleeing together. Indeed, 
tho sepoys of the 37th showed a disposition 
to form and resist, but the panic of the 44th 
was unmitigated. Major Scott made efforts 
to rally them, but in vain, lie then called 
upon volunteers to follow him ; one man only 
had the courage or confldence, whichever was 
the virtue required. His name was Steward. 
He would have been unnoticed and unre- 
warded by his stoical superiors had not Sir W. 
Mac Naghten interested himself in him, and 
proQured his promotion to the rank of sergeant. 

The heroic courage of Brigadier Shelton 
alone retrieved the disgrace, 'and saved the 
brave men who had entered tho fort. The 
brigadier rallied some of the troops, who, after 


renewed displays of cowardice, or want of 
confldence in their officers (it is difficult to 
which influence to attribute their hesitation), 
at last entered the fort, and secured its con- 
quest. In the meantime, the otlicers and their 
few followers who had entered the wicket 
gate when it was blown open, had been ex- 
posed to a fearful conflict. They shut the 
gate out of which the garrison had fled, drew 
a chain across it, and fastened it with a bayo- 
net. Two of their number, Lieutenants Cadett 
and Hawtrey, returned to bring up assist- 
ance. Before the runaway soldiers were 
rallied by Shelton, the Affghans returned 
(having heard of the flight of the English), 
and forced away the chain and the bayonet. 
Mackcrall fell, bravely flghting to tho last. 
Lieutenant Burd and two sepoys found shelter 
in a stable, barred the gate, and fired from the 
apertures which admitted air. Against this 
frail post the Affghans directed their whole 
fury: young Burd and his two followers 
flinched not, and kept the enemy at bay until 
assistance arrived. When that nt last came, 
one of the faithful sepoys was slain, and thirty 
dead Affghans lay around and in the entrance 
of the shattered door of the stable. Edward 
Thornton says, "when tho fort was gained, tho 
gallant pair were found by their companions 
unharmed. Tho rescue, indeed, was at tho 
last moment, for the ammunition of the be- 
sieged combatants was reduced to a stock of 
five cartridges." 

The English had two hundred killed and 
wounded during these conflicts. Captain 
M’Crae was cut down in the first charge 
upon the gateway. Captain Westmeath was 
shot in one of the skirmishes without. Tho 
effect of the success was that the enemy aban- 
doned the minor adjacent forts. Grain, to a 
considerable extent, was found in one, which 
circumstance cheered the army not a little. 
During the day much of it was removed to a 
safer place. A guard was applied for by the 
commissary to protect the remainder through 
the night, but with tho infatuation by wdiich 
all the imbecile control of this army was cha- 
racterised, this important request was refused. 
Before morning it was removed by tho 
enemy, and another serious deprivation was 
inflicted upon the army. 

On the 13th of November, tho enemy 
appeared in great force upon the heights, and 
fired into the cantonments. Sir \V. Mac 
Naghten by taking upon himself* the respon- 
sibility, succeeded in inducing the general to 
send jDut a force to disperse them. The 
British soldiery, both European and native, 
showed a want of courage so unusual with 
British troops, as to excite the astonishment 
* Thornton, vol. vi. p. 20. 
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of their officers. The fact was, the men did 
not doubt the courage of their officers, which 
far surpassed their own, but they bad lost all 
reliance upon the military capacity of the 
commander-in -chief, and of his principal offi- 
cers ; they were therefore unwilling to incur 
peril when life might be thrown away in a 
useless enterprise. The British, however, 
gained their object, and captured one of the 
enemy’s guns. Another was protected by a 
heavy fire from the Affghan matchlocks, and 
the men of the 44th regiment could not be 
stimulated by the words or example of their 
officers to charge and capture it. This was 
the second time that regiment, Avhich had so 
highly distinguished itself at Waterloo, had 
shown a want of British spirit at Cabul, indepen- 
dent of some minor instances in which it was 
deficient in alacrity and military ardour. As 
the soldiers of the 44th could not be prevailed 
upon to incur the danger of the enemy’s fire 
to carry the gun away. Lieutenant Eyre and 
a horse artillery gunner descended into the 
ravine where the gun lay abandoned, and 
spiked it. The bad example set by the 44th 
infected the whole of the native infantry. The 
attack made at the instigation of Sir W. 
Mac Naghten, had a salutary effect upon the 
Aflfghans, who for nearly a week offered the 
British little molestation. The English gene- 
ral being quite content to be lot alone, left 
his enemies to adopt their own course. 

On the 22nd November a contest occurred 
in the village of Behmauroo. That place 
had afforded the English some supplies, who, 
utterly thriftless and incapable, left it unpro- 
tected. The Afifghans, to cut off the resources 
derived thence, occupied the village without 
hindrance. When the mischief was effected, 
the English general began to think of the 
inconvenience attending it, and ordered Major 
Swayne, of tlie 5tli native infantry, with a 
small force of cavalry and infantry, and a 
giin^ to dispossess them. Another gun 
was sent afterwards. The orders were to 
storm the village. Major Swayne, however, 
behaved on this occasion precisely as he had 
done when ordered to storm the commissariat 
fort. He stood for hours firing at too great 
a distance to do any harm, the infantry 
being under cover with the major, the cavalry 
and artillery being exposed to the long-range 
matchlocks of the enemy. The artillery, of 
course, replied as efficiently as their position 
allowed; the cavalry were useless. In the 
evening. Brigadier Shelton joined the assail- 
ants, if such they might be called, and looked 
on while, as Lady Sale described, they did 
nothing.^ As the party retired at the close 
of this ignominious day. Brigadier Shelton 
had the folly to inquire of Lady Sale if she 


did not approve of the way in which the 
troops conducted themselves. This brave 
woman, accustomed to witness the heroic 
deeds of her illustrious husband, and the 
military genius which distinguished him, an- 
swered with indignant censure, pointing out 
the absurdities, in a military point of view, of 
the way in which the undertaking had been 
conducted and had failed. But not even tho 
rebukes, remonstrances, or scorn of a sensible 
and resolute lady could inspire the English 
generals with wisdom, or goad them into a 
spirited conduct of the war. Shelton had as 
gallant a heart as ever beat in British bosom, 
but he had not mind. Ho was a good, kind, 
just, honest man, true to his country and his 
duty, but he had no capacity for the respon- 
sibility devolved upon him ; and the system 
of tho British army did not provide that men 
should bo at hand, as they always might be 
with any considerable body of British troops, 
equal to emergencies such as are common to 
armies. 

Tho next day Brigadier Shelton went out 
with about one thousand infantry of the 44th 
regiment, and the two native regiments, a 
company of sappers, a squadron of regular 
light cavalry, -another of irregular, and one 
hundred men of Anderson’s horse. With 
this force also there was a single gun. This 
error Lady Bale commented upon severely 
and justly at the time. A second gun might 
easily have been sent, so that a regular and 
unintermittent fire could have been preserved. 
The gun was brought to a knoll, which was 
supposed to command the enemy’s principal 
bivouac. The enemy became confused, seek- 
ing places of shelter, and giving a desultory 
fire from their “juzails.” Shelton was urged 
by tho more intelligen^f his officers to storm 
iho place while tho enemy was in confusion, 
as the night w^as dark. This he neglected 
to do; for, although personally fearless of 
danger, he was too kind willingly to expose 
his soldiers, of whom he was fond, to any 
perils that did not promise to bear important 
fruit; and, unfortunately, his judgment was 
seldom clear in that respect. When morning 
dawned and gave the enemy light to pene- 
trate the objects and, plans of the assailants, 
and fight or fly as their interests might point 
out, Shelton resolved upon a storm; selecting 
an officer who had already repeatedly proved 
himself incompetent, the general filled up the 
measure of his infatuation. Major Swayne 
was ordered to storm the principal gate. He 
could not find it — it was wide open. He in- 
stead came upon a small wicket, which was 
barricaded; he did not try to force it, but 
placed his men undercover, where they quietly 
remained out of harm’s way, and doing no 
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harm to their enemies, until they were called 
off. Lieutenant Eyre believes that Major 
Swayne was obliged to put his men under 
cover, being unable to force the gate. It 
was forced, however, but not by him. Lady 
Sale says a way was made through the space 
it closed, '*by a few men pulling it down 
with their hands, and kicking at it.” The 
place was taken, not because British skill or 
valour accomplished it, but because the gar- 
rison, overrating the energy and ability of 
their foes, chose to evacuate it and take 
ground on an opposite hill to that occupied 
by the British, and separated from, it only by 
a gorge. Perceiving the vacillation of the 
English, the Affghans returned to the village 
and re -occupied it with much judgment, and 
in considerable force. The brigadier pro- 
ceeded to dislodge the enemy, who remained 
in position on the opposite height. What- 
ever may bo conceived as improbable for a 
general to do under such circumstances, Bri- 
gadier Shelton performed. He brought for- 
ward skirmifibera to the brow of the hill, two 
squares were formed by his infantry, sup- 
ported by his cavalry, the whole force being 
obnoxious to the fire of the Affghans, who 
were covered by crags and mounds of stones 
artificially raised. The conduct of the British 
troops was dastardly in the extreme. The 
men had not the smallest confidence in Gene- 
ral Shelton's dispositions, and could not be 
brought to hope for any success under either 
his command, or that of General Elphinstone. 
The British skirmishers could only be kept to 
their duty by the dauntless exposure of the 
officers, and their encouragements, remon- 
strances, and even taunts. They could no 
more be induced to advance against the 
enemy than in the Crffiiean war the soldieraij 
of General Windham could be brought to 
follow him in the Redan, nn(t for the same 
reason, want of confidence in their leaders. 
In the case taken for illustration, however, 
the men fought heroically, so far as depended 
upon their individual action, but Brigadier 
Shelton's troops showed a craven spirit in 
every form. The skirmishers fell back upon 
the main body, and the Affghan skirmishers 
advanced; as soon as they approached the 
squares, the latter gave way. The officers 
did everything that men could do to rally 
them, offering immense pecuniary rewards to 
capture the enemy's flag, which met with no 
response. The despicable cowardice of the 
44th regiment was the main cause of all this 
disgrace ; for the sepoy regiments had re- 
peatedly proved themselves heave and well 
disciplined, but sepoys seldom fight well if 
they see want of courage in the European 
soldiers, to whogi they look for courage in the 
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field. Many of the British officers advanced 
and threw stones at the Affghans, the base 
men of the 44th looking on without being 
moved by the heroic example. Captains 
Mackintosh and Mackenzie, Lieutenants 
Troup, Leighton, and Laing, were among 
the foremost in thus acting. Mackintosh and 
Laing fell. The enemy rushed to seize the 
only gun which the English had with them. 
The cavalry were ordered to charge to pre- 
vent such a result ; they refused to obey. 
Captains Bolt and Collier, and Lieutenant 
Wallace, charged the enemy, followed by a 
number of native officers ; the remaining offi- 
cers, European and native, made every pos- 
sible exertion to induce the men to charge, but 
they would not. The cavalry were all natives. 
Had there been another infantry regiment of 
Europeans, and a single squadron of European 
cavalry, the disgrace and ruin entailed by the 
cowardice of the 44th regiment might have 
been retrieved. The cavalry looked on, while 
the artillerymen, fighting with dauntless 
courage — alone brave amidst a demoralize<l 
army — struggled to retain the gun : all were 
cut down, two killed. The first square of the 
British infantry was running away, the second 
preserved its formation, and the fugitives were 
rallied in its rear, but only after incredible 
labour on the part of their gallant officers. 
This display of order and animation awed the 
enemy, who abandoned the gun. The English 
opened fire, which was maintained at some 
distance, but on the enemy again advancing, 
the infantry ran away. The officers once 
more displayed boundless heroism, but in vain ; 
not even self-preservation could rally these 
cowards, who were cut down by the Affghans 
with great slaughter. The pursuers gave no 
quarter, and mercilessly hacked the wounded. 
Borne of the shah's own infantry, Affghans, 
rallied and fired ; at the same moment Lieu- 
tenant Hardyman arrived with a fresh troop 
of horse, who, not partaking of the general 
demoralization, charged with effect. One of 
the Affghan chiefs, whether from this display 
of spirit, or from a treacherous loyalty to the 
shah, halted his men. Colonel Oliver, Cap- 
tain Mackintosh, and Lieutenants Laing and 
Walker were left dead upon the field. 

When Bhelton advanced against the height 
occupied by the Affghans, he left on the range 
of knolls which his own troops had occupied, 
three companies of the 37th Bengal native 
infantry, under Major Kershaw. This small 
force covered the retreat with distinguished 
courage, such as had always characterised 
that corps. They fought with such courage, 
and preserved such order, that to them must 
bo attributed the safety of those who escaped. 
One of these companies was entirely destroyed, 
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ozcept a corporal and two men. These repre- 
sentatives of their company retired, preserving 
their coolness and discipline to the last. This 
was not the first time in the history of Indian 
wars that the sepoy soldiers showed a forti- 
tude superior to tlie European. Shelton had 
proved himself utterly incapable of any com- 
mand whatever. He had the folly and stu- 
pidity afterwards to boast of the conduct of his 
regiment, the 44th, and blame the sepoys for 
the loss of the battle, although the Europeans 
set an example of cowardice, and would, pro- 
bably, have been all cut off had not their 
jUght been covered by the reserve companies 
of the 37th Bengal native infantry. 

The military leaders urged Sir W. Mac 
Naghten to negotiate for a retreat, the safety 
of which might be guaranteed. It was ob- 
vious that the soldiers would not fight under 
the leadership of such men, and so Mac Nagh- 
ten, sorely against his own disposition, yielded 
to their importunities. It was, after much 
diplomatic trick, arranged that Shah Sujah 
should descend from his throne, and the 
English abandon Affghanistan. The shah, 
after much prevarication, refused to abandon 
the musnid, gathered his partizans around 
him, defended his position, and showed far 
more spirit than his protectors. The English, 
no longer able to dictate terms to the shah, 
were compelled to make terms for themselves. 
TJie soldiers were starving, and were very 
anxious to see the wav concluded in any way. 

1 1 was finally agreed that the English should 
give up A%hanistan, and retire under the 
I)rotcction of the chiefs, who were to provide 
them with beasts of burden and food. The 
animals wero never provided, and what little 
food the English did procure was purchased 
at a most extravagant price. It was at last 
demanded that the English should surrender 
their guns and artillery ammunition. Some 
demur was made to this, but it was substan- 
tially conceded. Meanwhile the attacks of 
the Affghans upon the garrison of Oabul con- 
tinued. Mohammed Shurcefs fort was the 
chief point of contest. The Affghans tried to 
blow open the gate with powder, as the 
English had dene, but not understanding the 
process, the explosion only did harm to them- 
selves. They then laid a mine, but Lieu- 
tenant Sturt, the engineer, the heroic son-in- 
law of Sir Robert Sale, entered the mine in 
the night, and destroyed it. The cowardice of 
the 44th regiment, however, betrayed the fort 
to the enemy. The garrison consisted of one 
company of that regiment, and one company 
of the gallant 37th. Lieutenant Gray, who 
commanded the company of the 44th, was 
wounded, and while getting his wound dressed, 
the whole of his men ran away, climbing | 


the walls of the fort to escape, not having had 
a man killed in the defence. The company of 
the 37th, which had behaved well, and lost two 
men, was anxious to defend the place, but 
being abandoned by their European fellow 
soldiers, they also fled, and the Affghans, un- 
opposed, walked into the fort. Sturt had been 
carried about in a litter, suffering ^ from his 
wounds ; yet he was the life and soul of the 
garrison, directing everything and animating 
all. Sir Robert Sale and his noble -hearted 
wife might well be proud of such a son-in-law. 
A company of the 44th had garrisoned the 
bazaar, who endeavoured to run away, after 
I the example of their comrades in the fort, but 
their officers by desperate exertions prevented 
them. A guard of sepoys had to bo placed at 
the entrance to prevmt the Europeans from 
deserting. Lieutenant Eyre says that this 
regiment “ had been for a long time previous 
to these occurrences in a state of woeful de- 
terioration.” The fact is, the regiment was 
composed of men who had no sympathy with 
British chivalry, and cared nothing for defeat 
to England, or dishonour to the British name. 
At last discipline began to fail in cantonments 
as in the held, and here also the 44th set the 
example,. 

The winter began now to set in severely, 
and the English became urgent for the perform- 
ance of those stipulations wliicli the Affghan 
chiefs had made with Sir W. Mac Naghten. 
The troops quartered iii the Balla-liissar, left it 
for the cantonments, preparatory to the retire- 
ment of the whole body from Oabul, Akbar 
Khan, at this juncture, made a proposal that 
the English should occupy the cantonments 
and tho Balla-Hissar a few months longer, 
that Shah Sujah should be coniirmed on 
the throne, that Akbar Khan should be his 
vizier, and that the English should pay a 
large sum of money for tho arrangement. 
Akbar also offered to decapitate Anicen 
Oolali Khan, the most sturdy opponent of the 
English, if they would pay for it. Sir William 
replied that England paid no blood money. 
Whether this offended Akbar, or that tho 
whole scheme was a pretence to detain the 
English until the passes were so obstructed by 
the winter, that the troops might be more easily 
sacrificed, it is difficult to determine. 

Sir William accepted all the other propo- 
sitions ; an interview was proposed by Akbar 
and acceded to by Sir William. At the ap- 
pointed time. Sir William proceeded to the 
rendezvous accompanied byOaptainsLawrence, 
Trevor, and Mackenzie. He requested Gene- 
ral Elphinstone to have two guns ready for 
secret service, to keep the garrison on the alert, 
and have the walls strongly manned. He 
suspected treachery. His wishes were bo 
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imperfectly attended to, as to draw from him 
severest reproaches upon the military autho- 
rities ; whom, indeed, no disasters could warn 
and no experience teach. The general had 
even the incredible folly to write a letter to 
the envoy, remonstrating against this demand 
for employing his troops in such a manner. 
Neither Elphinstone nor Shelton were capable 
of transacting any business of importance, or 
of comprehending military measures which 
required thought, foresight, or combination. 
The spot selected for the interview was nearly 
screened from view from the cantonments by a 
range of knolls. Sir William left the small 
escort allowed him by the military chiefs at 
some distance ; he, and the three officers who 
had accompanied him, advanced to the ap- 
pointed place. Akbar Khan arrived soon 
after, attended by several other chiefs, among 
them the brother of the man whom he had 
proposed to decapitate. A carpet was spread 
and the conference was opened. Soon after, a 
number of armed men drew near, and formed 
a circle at some distance. Captain Lawrence 
remarked, that as the conference was secret, 
these men should be ordered away. Akbar 
replied that it was of no consequence, as all 
were in the secret. Ho then cried aloud, 
“ Seize ! ” and the envoy and his three com- 
panions were disarmed and pinioned, and 
borne away prisoners. Sir William had just 
before presented Akbar with a pair of pistols ; 
with one of these he shot the envoy, with the 
other Captain IVevor. The other two were 
spared, and the mangled remains of their 
com2)anion3 and seniors were paraded before 
them. The hands of Sir William Mac Naghten 
were cut off, carried about, and throwm in at 
the window where the surviving officers were 
imprisoned. As soon as the officers were 
seized, the escort ran away, excepting one 
man, who was almost cut to pteces by Akbar’s 
adherents. Sir William had ordered the 
body-guard to follow him; they did so for 
some distance, but fled at the commencement 
of danger. Sir William has been blamed for 
trusting to Akbar, but he had no other course 
open to him. He had no confidence in the 
generals, who were little better than fools. 
He had no confidence in the soldiers, for, 
although |tho sepoys were disposed to. stand 
firm, the 44th, the only European regiment, 
were cowards, or at all events indisposed to 
fight when only British honour was concerned, 
without any prospective advantage to them- 
selves. 

tVhen tidings of this terrible treachery 
arrived at the cantonments, iu> call of honour 
was made upon the army, no generous effort 
of devotion made to rescue the living, or save 
the slaui from insult; nothing chivalrous. 
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brave, wise, or noble was attempted; the 
stolid generals listened and wondered. While 
they were pondering over the events of dis- 
aster and humiliation of which they were 
themselves the occasion, Akbar Khan sent in 
a new treaty, or, rather that which had already 
been agreed to, with three new articles : — 
1st. That the British officers should leave all 
their guns behind, except six.* 2ud. That 
they should give up all their treasure. 3rd. 
That the hostages already held by the 
Affghans should be exchanged for married 
men with their wives and children. The 
council met to consider these propositions. 
Major Eldred Pottinger (who, as Lieutenant 
E. Pottinger, had so gallantly defended 
Herat) acted as political agent. He urged 
the council to refuse such disgraceful terms, 
to hold their ground, and act with spirit, or 
to attempt a retreat to Jollalabad. The 
council determined to accept Akbar’s terms, 
in spite of Major Pottinger’s warnings that 
he only intended to betray them. Bribes 
were offered by the council to married officers 
to entrust themselves and their wives and 
their families in the hands of the Affghans. 
Some were found to acquiesce, but only some. 
This part, therefore, of Akbar’s demand could 
not be complied with ! The council consisted 
of General Elphinstone, Brigadier-general 
Shelton, Brigadier Auquetil, Colonel Oham- 
bers. Captain Bellew, and Captain Grant. 
General Eliihinstone wrote to Akbar that it 
was contrary to the honour of his country to 
surrender ladies as hostages. Akbar obtain- 
ing the bills for fourteen lacs, and the con- 
cession of all his other demands, accepted 
married hostages, without their families. 
Captains Lawrence, Mackenzie, and Skinner, 
were therefore sent into the cantonments. 
Captains Drummond, Walsh, Warburton, 
Webb, Connolly, and Airey, were to remain 
as married hostages. Akbar undertook to 
take charge of the sick and wounded that 
might be left in Cabul after the English 
troops should depart. On the Gth of January 
the British set out upon their march. 

Before giving an account of this march, it 
is necessary to refer to the events which were 
taking place in other parts of Affghanistan, 
while humiliation exhausted itself upon the 
army at Cabul. 

The revolt against Shah Sujah appeared 
simultaneously in every part of his unexpect- 
edly acquired dominions. In the middle of 
November, 1841, Major Pottinger, political 
agent in Kohistan, accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Houghton, adjutant of the Goorkba 

* A previooB proposal to abandon all their cannon and 
artillery ammunition had at first been conceded, but 
ultimately was not agreed upon. 
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regiment in the shah’s service, attended by a 
single soldier of his corps, entered Cabul, 
having been obliged to abandon his post, and 
make his way through incredible difficulties, 
hardships, and dangers to head -quarters. 
Lieutenant Enttray, Slajor Puttinger's assist- 
ant, had been murdered. In defending Cha- 
reker, the major was wounded, and the chief 
military officer, Captain Codrington, killed. 
During the defence, so scarce was water that 
for a considerable time only half a wine glass 
was allowed to each man, and at last evefn 
that could not be dispensed. The native 
troops began to desert from the garrison, and 
finally mutinied. The Affghans, assisted by 
the Mohammedans in the pay of the British, 
attempted to murder Lieutenant Houghton. 
Finally, Pottinger and Houghton retreated, 
leading out the dispirited garrison, who one 
by one dropped away by desertion or death, 
until only the soldier who entered Cabul with 
them remained. 

There was a remarkable sameness exhibited 
ill the retreats accomplished or attempted by 
the English iu remote garrisons or outposts. 
Nearly all those places were imperfectly gar- 
risoned, a fault common to the English in 
India. Captain White, in bis political paper 
on the cause of another war — ^that with Bir- 
mah — made this pertinent remark : — ** A very 
injudicious practice prevailed in India of post- 
ing small detachments to impede the move- 
ments of formidable armies, so far in advance 
from the head-quarters of the division as to 
preclude the possibility of their receiving 
timely reinforcement if attacked; a practice 
that f^rom the train of evil consequence it has 
produced, loudly calls for the intervention of 
authority, as heedlessly and unnecessarily ex- 
posing the lives of the troops, and injurious to 
the interest of the service, by cutting up their 
forces in detail, damping the spirit of their 
men, and encouraging an enemy to advance 
from the prospect of an easy triumph." The 
habit of establishing weak, unconnected, and 


unsupported outposts and garrisons, was ex- 
emplified by many instances from the war 
with Nepaul, by the same officer. 

Dr. Grant fell a victim on tlie retreat of 
Major Pottinger from Kohistan. Lieutenants 
Maule and Whelan tried to maintain them- 
selves in a fort, but were deserted by the 
sepoys and Afifghans in the shah’s service, 
and then barbarously murdered. Captain 
Woodburn proceeded with a detachment from 
Ghizni, hoping to reach Cabul. He was sur- 
prised, and the whole detachment cut off. It 
appears as if the very imminency of the dan- 
ger, instead of inciting to vigilance, pre- 
vented it. When Sir Robert Sale made good 
his march from Cabul to Jellalabad, he left 
a considerable force at Gundamuck. The 
majority of the men deserted to the enemy, 
the remainder refused to hold the place, but 
consented to retire upon Jellalabad, whither 
their commander, Captain Burncs, succeeded 
in conducting them. He lost all his baggage 
and two guns, which the sepoys refused to 
defend. Another detachment of Sale's brigade 
w*a8 left at Posh Boolak, to hold that post as 
long as possible, and when no longer able to 
do so, they were to retreat upon Jellalabad. 
This party consisted of Affghans and Hindoos 
in the shah’s service, who refused to hold the 
position. The Hindoos began to desert, but 
the enemy put them to death, which circum- 
stance prevented the desertion of the re- 
mainder. Captain Ferris cut his way through 
the enemy and arrived at Jellalabad, having 
lost all his stores and treasure, to the value of 
thirty- eight thousand rupees, liis loss in 
personal property was also heavy. These 
instances of the dangers and heroism of the 
officers, and the dastardly conduct of the 
shah's forces, and of the natives in the British 
service, are specimens of the general aspect of 
affairs, while yet the Hon. General Elphin- 
stone and his alter eyo, Colonel Shelton, were 
conducting affairs at Cabul from one degree 
of shame and disaster to another. 




CHAPTER eXHL 

RETREAT OP THE BRITISH FROM CABUL.— DESTRUCTION OP THE ARMY. 


On the 6th of January the army of General 
Elphinstone departed fVom Cabul. The plains 
were deep in snow, and the magnificent 
mountain range presented to the eye vast 
piles of dazzling white, a scene the most sin- 
gular and striking to Europeans. So pene- 
trating was the cold that no clothing could 
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resist it. The Asiatics iu the British* army 
of course suffered most, more even than the 
women, wives and daughters of officers and 
soldiers, by whom the dispirited troops were 
accompanied. " The crowd," as Lieutenant 
Eyre calls this army, amounted to 4500 
fighting men, 12,000 camp followers, and 

4 II 
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many women and children. The author just 
quoted enumerates the strictly military portion 
of the retreating body as follows: — “One 
troop of horse artillery, 90; her majesty’s 44th 
foot, GOO ; = GOO Europeans. 5th regiment 
of light cavalry, two squadrons, 260; 5th 
shah's irregular ditto (Anderson’s), 500 ; 
Skinner’s horse, one rcssala, 70; 4th irregular 
ditto, one ditto, 70 ; mission escort, or body- 
guard, 70 ; 970 cavalry. 5th native in- 

fantry, 700 ; 37th ditto, GOO ; 54th ditto, 650 ; 
Gth shah’s infantry, 600; sappers and miners, 
20; shah’s ditto, 240; half the mountain- 
train, 30 ; = 2840. Total, 4500. Six horse- 
artillery guns ; three mountain* train ditto.” 

At nine o’clock in the morning the advance 
left the cantonments, and until evening the 
throng continued to issue from their gates. 
The AfFghans, like all Mohammedan peoples, 
faithless, fired upon the retiring force, killing 
Lieutenant Hardyman of the 5th light cavalry, 
and about fifty troopers, who endeavoured to 
cover the march. As soon as the British 
cleared the cantonments all order was lost; 
the incapacity of the commanders became more 
conspicuous than ever. The body they com- 
manded ceased at once to be an army, and the 
whole became one confused mass of fugitives. 
The confusion could hardly bo increased when 
night closed around the weary way of the 
dispirited host. The darkness was lessened 
by the glare from the cantonments and the 
British residency, whence arose a sheet of 
flame; the fanatics having set fire to the 
buildings. Many of the sepoys and camp fol- 
lowers dropped down dead before the generals 
ordered a halt; many more perished before 
the morning’s dawn. 

The Affghan chiefs had calculated upon such 
results, and therefore delayed the execution 
of the convention which was supposed to ensure 
the Britiih a safe retreat, unti^rwinter, so stern 
in those elevated regions, had thoroughly set 
in. When General Elphinstoiie halted his mise- 
rable followers, he had no plan for their en- 
campment, and disorder intensified misery. The 
second day’s march was more confused than the 
first, although even Generals Elphinstone aiid 
Shelton must have felt that upon the ])reser- 
vation of order rested safety. Sir Charles 
Napier’s well known words of severe agd just 
censure upon the management of British Indian 
armies on the march, were fatally exemplified 
in the^ manner in which the British general 
conducted his troops. One of the shah’s regi- 
ments disappeared in the night, having either 
gonb over to the enemy, or returned to Gabul 
in the hope of aiding Shah Sqjah. Numerous 
small detachments of Afighans hung upon the 
flanks of the dejected corps. These were 
supposed to bl the escort promised by the 
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chiefs, who had obtained the bills for fourteen 
lacs of rupees. This delusion was soon dis- 
pelled, for before the second day’s disastrous 
march terminated, the rear-guard, almost the 
only semblance of order maintained by the 
generals, was attacked. The British force, 
upon which the duty of guarding the rear de- 
volved, was composed of the 44th regiment, 
the mountain-guns, and a squadron of irre- 
gular horse. The guns w*ero captured in the 
sudden and unexpected onset. The 44th 
regiment was ordered to retake them, but 
showing their usual cowardice, of which they 
betrayed no shame, they refused to advance. 
Lieutenant White, at the head of his brave 
artillerymen, advanced and spiked the guns 
in defiance of the efforts of the Afighans to 
prevent them. Lady Sale, in her Journal, 
describes this achievement as most herioc- 
ally performed. Lieutenant Eyre has been 
accused of partiality in describing the bravery 
of the European artillerymen in contrast to 
the despicable conduct of the 44th; but Lady 
Sale, the wife of an infantry officer, could 
I have no such motive, and her language is still 
! stronger than that of the indignant artillery 
! officer. The enow now became So heavy that 
the horses could not drag the guns through it, 
80 that it was necessary to spike ten more. 

It was discovered that Akbar Khan was with 
the enemy. Communications were opened with 
him, and an appeal made to the honour of that 
traitor and murderer to fulfil his engagement 
to escort the British safely. Ho replied that 
he had been sent i|rom Cabul for that purpose ; 
that the Euglish, having marched before per- 
missiom had been given, had occasioned the 
attack; that Sir Robert Sale had refused to 
deliver up Jellalabad according to the treaty 
between General Elphinstone and the chiefs 
of Cabul; that hostilities must be renewed 
unless that treaty were fulfilled, and six 
hostages surrendered to him to ensure the 
abandonment of Jellalabad by Sir Robert; 
and finally, that the British must not march 
beyond Tezeen, until Sir Robert Sale marched 
out of Jellalabad. It was agreed that the 
British should halt at Boothank until the fol- 
lowing morning. Day had scarcely dawned 
when, without any attempt to continue the 
negotiation begun the previous evening, a 
fierce onslaught was made upon the rear- 
guard. Whether animated by despair, or that 
some unaccountable fit of bravery came upon 
them, the 44th, led by Major Thain, gal- 
lantly repulsed the attack. 

The British entered the Pass of Boothank 
on the third day. This pass is five miles long, 
narrow, hnd the sides precipitous and verv 
elevated. A stream poured through it, which 
fell from its lofty source with such extraor- 
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dinary rapidity that it was not frozen except 
at the edges, and where it had overflowed its 
banks sheets of smooth, clear ice rendered the 
passage of man and beast most difficult. So 
winding was this river, that travellers must 
cross it twenty -eight times in going through 
the pass. At the entrance from Oabul the 
defile was much wider than at any place 
between it and the opposite entrance, where 
the width of the ravine was narrowest. The 
heights were covered with fanatics. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive perils more 
imminent and a situation more afflicting than 
that which fell to the lot of those who had 
had so many opportunities of gaining victory 
and renown at Cabul ; and when it was too late 
to obtain those advantages, had opportunities 
of d 3 dng nobly the soldier’s death upon fields 
of not altogether hopeless combat. Onward 
marched the forlorn multitude. For a time 
the 44th royal regiment and the Gtth native 
infantry maintained the duties of rear -guard, 
but when they began to suffer severely, they 
abandoned military order and ran towards the 
front, forcing their way forward as they could. 
How it was that the enemy did not fall sword 
in hand upon the whole host is scarcely con- 
ceivable ; probably the fitful displays of anima- 
tion on the part of the 44th may have deterred 
such a result. Three thousand of the fugitives 
were slain in the dreadful passage, and the 
survivors emerged from it wounded and woe 
struck. 

Horrible as were these disasters, worse 
awaited the forlorn host. W^en they reached 
Khoord-Cabul the cold became more intense, 
the country being more elevated; to this 
misery was added a fall of snow, rendering 
j^rogresB slower. There were no tents; no wood 
could be gathered to light fires, and the supply 
of food was already nearly exhausted. The 
camp remained that night unassailed. In the 
morning no efforts were made by the generals 
to restore order. Two hours before the time 
fixed for marching, the greater portion of the 
troops and nearly all the camp followers went 
on, setting the general orders at defiance. 
They were induced to halt by information 
that Akbar Khan had promised provisions, 
and requested General Elphinstone to halt, 
that arrangements might be made by the 
chief to draw off the Affghans from the line 
of march, except a force of his own to form 
on escort. The real object was to bring 
np^ his men, as they could not march bo 
quickly through the hills as the fugitive 
British through the defiles. The whole of 
the British were against delay ; they did not 
trust Akbar's promises ; they had preferred 
flight to battle, and knew that the only 
remaining chance of safety was in making 


that flight rapid. One more march would 
have brought them to a lower level of 
country, and free them from the snow. Yet 
the generals did halt. To adopt any course 
requiring promptitude or energy, even when 
it afforded the only hope of safety, was im- 
possible to them. While the English halted, 
Akbar proposed that the ladies, children, and 
married officers should be surrendered to his 
protection, he promising faithfully that they 
should bo escorted a day’s march behind the ^ 
retreating army. The generals complied with * 
this demand, notwithstanding the astonishment 
expressed by the inferior officers. The sur- 
render was made, and two wounded officers 
were added to the number of hostages, for such 
they really became. The provisions which 
he promised to send never came. Famishing 
with cold and hunger, the British again began 
their perilous march, until another night, with 
all its horrors, fell u})on the footsore, bleeding, 
and beaten crowd. It w^as a terrible night, 
numbers dying from exhaustion, cold, hunger, 
and wounds. There had been experience, 
such as might have profited all, of the neces- 
sity of discipline, and the danger of disorder ; 
but the soldiery and camp followers w^re not 
taught the lesson. The next morning saw 
the tumult and disorganization of former days, 
if possible, increased. All were terror struck ; 
nearly all the Ilindostanee soldiers and camp 
followers were frost-bitten. Akbar Khan’s 
success in causing General Elphinstone to 
halt was fatal. This day’s march brought 
the crisis. In a narrow gorge, between two 
I precipitous hills, the enfeebled fugitives W'ere 
attacked from the heights above with a de- 
structive fire, until tlie gorge was nearly 
choked with the dying and the dead. The 
native infantry were here either slain, left 
wounded in the pass to be afterwards murdered 
or perish of cold, or throwing away tl^r arms 
and accoutrements they fled, willing to serve 
the enemy, or hoping to And a hiding-place. 
When resistance seemed no longer possible, 
the enemy, bounding down the declivities, 
attacked the British, sword in hand; the 
whole of the baggage was captured, and with 
it the public treasure. Part of the advanced 
guard, or what might more appropriately be 
called tl^e advanced portion of the crowd, 
emerged from the pass, and the officers with 
it succeeded in inducing a halt to cover the 
progress of the remainder. Stragglers reached 
them, some frightfully wounded, the remain- 
der of the main body of the force had been 
cut tor pieces. The force now mustered 
seventy men and officers of the 44th, a hun- 
dred and fifty native cavalry, fifty horse ar- 
tillerymen, with one 12-pound howitzer : the 
camp follow^ers still amounted to several hun- 
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dreds, exclusive of the wounded, and disabled 
by frost-bite. Akbar Khan proposed that 
the whole force should be disarmed and placed 
under his protection. For once General 
Elphinstone refused the insidious overtures 
of the murderer of Sir W. Mac Naghten. The 
progress of the force was resumed with some- 
what more of order. Again a narrow pass 
lay ill its line of march, and again the heights 
were covered with the marksmen of the 
enemy. Brigadier Shelton displayed some 
of his old brave spirit; he threw out skir- 
mishers, made dispositions which w^ere sen- 
sible, and such a demonstration of decision 
as deterred the Affghans from falling upon 
the British with the sword, and the force 
arrived, after some further casualties, in the 
Tezecn valley. Lieutenant Eyre describes 
these Aifghan rifles as the best marksmen 
in the world : ’* one can hardly credit such 
an opinion, when such a force as that com- 
manded by General Elphinstone could inarch 
through a series of passes, of such a nature 
that a single British regiment, unless formed 
of men like the 41th, might have defended 
any of them against the march of fifty 
thousand men. In some places those passes 
were a mere gorge, in others the turns were 
sharp and sudden, so angular that before they 
were attained the towering rock appeared 
right before the advancing army, and on 
these crags the Affghans were perched or 
crouching with more or less cover, their long- 
range firearms pointed to the passage below. 
Were they marksmen of the ability for which 
Lieutenant Eyre gives them credit, not a. man 
of General Elphinstone's army would have 
emerged from the first pass. The opinion 
here given of Lieutenant Eyre’s estimate of 
the Afighan sharp-shooters is not unsup- 
ported. One who had abundant opportunity 
of ob^ring them, says of;\8iniilar attempts 
against the passage of General England’s forces 
between Candahar and Ghizni, that they failed 
from deficient aim as well as deficient courage 
of the assailants : — ** The enemy made no 
stand, rapidly retreating from hill to hill, and 
keeping so far out of range that with all 
their fire they but slightly wounded two of 
our people.” * The same observer thus ex- 
presses himself on another occasion: — *'lt 
is difficult to credit all that one hears of 
the superior marksmanship of these people. 
1 can imagine that well screened behind a 
rock with a rest for their piece and. a fixed 
mark, they may hit at considerable distances ; 
but when compelled to move as in following 
an enemy, or retreating from height to height, 
they appear to do very little execution, with 
a great expenditure of ammunition.” 

* Rev. tT. N. Allen. 


Had the British maintained order and mili- 
tary discipline on the march from Gabul to 
Tezeen, and had General Elphinstone dis- 
trusted Akbar Khan and showm any tolerable 
skill and spirit, the loss would not have been 
one-third what it was. 

In the valley of Tezeen, Akbar again 
sought to induce the British to delay, or to 
surrender their arms and trust to his pro- 
tection. The general this time refused all 
parley, and ordered the troops to move upon 
Jugdulluck, twenty-two miles distant. It 
was thought just possible that Sale might 
send or bring some succour thither. The 
wounded, those unable to walk, and the 
remaining gun, were abandoned in the valley, 
and the men went on more hopefully than 
hitherto on their desperate march. At seven 
o’clock in the evening they began to move, 
hoping to reach the proposed destination 
before day. It was morning when the ad- 
vance reached Kutterrung, little more than 
half the distance. The camp followers, who 
formed a column between the advance and 
rear-guard, hesitated to go on when the fire 
of the Afighans was at all active, who were 
guided in the discharge of their pieces by the 
noise made by tlic retreat, as the darkness was 
too dense to admit of deliberate aim. Shelton, 
who brought up the rear-guard, was unable 
to get his men forward from the obstruction 
presented by the sw^aying to and fro of the 
centre column. The brigadier displayed great 
activity during this night, but all his ex- 
ertions ^vere fruitless as to quickening the 
march of the iiallve followers.” J ugdulluck 
w'as reached in the evening, and Akbar 
Khan opened his usual negotiations, inducing 
a halt, and at the same time encircling the 
British by the fire of his infantry. Cowardice 
only prevented the Afighans from closing in 
upon their victims. Captain Bygrove, at the 
head of fifteen Europeans, crept up the acclivity 
of a hill which was crowned with ten times 
their number of enemies, who fled with craven 
speed. The issue of the conference was that 
Akbar Khan protested that the hostile attacks 
of the Affghans arose from the violation of the 
convention of Cabul by the British. Sir 
Robert Sale felt it to be his duty to disregard 
that treaty, especially as one of its articles was 
the surrender of Jellalabad. Akbar Khan 
considered that hostilities were justifiable so 
long as the stipulation that the British would 
evacuate Afighanistan remained unfulfilled. 
He now demanded that Brigadier Shelton and 
Captain Johnson should be surrendered as 
hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty of 
Cabul, .80 far as Jellalabad was concerned. 
General Elphinstone accepted these terms ! 
The general was also invited to a conference to 
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settle the matter finally. The commancler- 
iii -chief gave the command, pro tenu to 
Brigadier Auquetil, and attended the pro- 
posed interview with the officers designated 
by Akbar for hostages. They were received 
with courtesy and hospitality, land were ac- 
commodated w’ith tents for the night. The 
next morning conferences began between the 
British officers and a number of Affghan chiefs ; 
Akbar Khan playing the part of mediator. 
Nothing decided was accomplished, and os 
the day advanced General Elphinstone pre- 
pared to return. He, however, soon found 
that his own despicable folly had made him, 
his second in command, and an intelligent 
and gallant officer, Captain Johnson, prisoners. 
The mode in which he placed himself in the 
power of an enemy whom he knew was likely 
just to act as he did, might give rise to the 
suspicion that he desired such a result to 
secure his own safety. Such an imputation 
has never been cast upon him, and it is fair to 
presume was never deserved, but the absolute 
absurdity of his conduct on any other sup- 
position might well lead to such a surmise. 

The British looked anxiously for the return 
of their generals, and the tidings of their ne- 
gotiations. Major Thain and Captain Skinner 
rode some distance in the direction of Akbar*s 
camp, in their anxiety to observe if any mes- 
senger were on the way ; they were attacked, 
and Captain Skinner wounded mortally. It 
would surprise the reader that these officers 
should expose themselves to be waylaid and 
cut-off, when they saw that the Affghans ob- 
served no truce, — if any occurrence, however 
irrational, in connection with that army could 
create surprise, after its conduct on the morn- 
ing of the first revolt at Cabul. Akbar gained 
fresh delay by these proceedings. Hunger, 
thirst, and cold, and the assassin fire of the 
foe, made an additional number of victims. 
Another day and night were wasted, and at 
last the little force moved on, in the hope 
that it might reach Jellalabad. After a short 
march, w'hich the enemy had not anticipated, 
it was pursued by overwhelming numbers, 
every part of the country sending its tribejo 
participate in the slaughter of the infidels. 
The enemy still kept up a murderous fire, 
fearing, with all their numbers, a close combat 
with the British, or supposing that with less 
loss to themselves they might pick off the 
whole by a distant fire. A night made 
mourn/ul by the expectation that it would 
l^rove their last, gave place to a day des- 
• tined to prove the gloomy anticipation well 
founded. Twelve officers, with what was 
left of the cavalry, rode on, as theiV delay 
could have afforded no protection to the 
infantry. There W'ere a few other small parties 


of mounted men. The infantry followed, but 
as they approached Gundamuck the smallness 
of their numbers was exposed by daylight. 
The enemy refused to negotiate ; an appetite 
for the blood of the infidels raged in the 
bigoted Mussulmans. About twenty men and 
a few officers took up a position on a height. 
The Affghans ranged themselves on an oppo- 
site height, pouring matchlock volleys upon 
the crags where the few English were posted. 
These men, determined to sell their lives dearly, 
maintained a steady fire, beneath which most 
of the foremost Afighans fell. Several times 
the enemy charged these few British soldiers 
sword in hand, but were repulsed with signal 
slaughter. At last, one charge in overwhelm- 
ing numbers completed the destruction of the 
British infantry. Some few, desperately 
wounded, escaped. Captain Souter was one 
of these. He tied the colours of his regiment 
round his .waist, and thus preserv ed it. The 
enemy, however, preferred blood to banners — 
they were IMohammedans. The cavalry was 
on^ahead, but the Affghans lined the way, and 
six fell dead under “ the slugs” of the Affghnn 
pieces on the way to Futtehabad, where the 
survivors arrived. The inhabitants received 
them with warm expressions of sympathy, 
and hospitably entertained them. Had these 
officers among the poor fugitives been taught 
in their youth the genius and spirit of the 
Mohammedan religion, they would have dis- 
trusted such manifestations of kindness. 
While the Avanderers were partaking of the 
refreshments they so much required, their 
hosts armed themselves, rushed upon them, 
killed two of their number ; the rest, with dif- 
ficulty, and by dint of hard fighting, were 
enabled to remount and ride away. Their 
entertainers also took horse and pursued and 
cut down the whole party, except Dr. Brydon, 
who alone reached Jellalabad, like flie last 
of Job’s servants, escaping to tell the story 
of •destruction. 

While the events which have been de- 
scribed occurred at Cabul, at Jellalabad, and 
in the passes between those two places, very 
similar transactions were occurring in other 
parts of Shah Sujah’s dominions. At 
Ghizni, Colonel Palmer, the British officer 
in command there, found himself in a situation 
quite desperate, from the pressure of the 
enemy on every side. Colonel Palmer wrote 
to General Elphinstone, at Cabul, and to Sir 
William Mac Naghten, for orders and counsel, 
but could obtain neither. Time was in this 
way consumed which could not be afterwards 
redeemed. Colonel Palmer relied upon the 
fidelity of the inhabitants, who, with Moham- 
medan falsehood and hypocrisy, pretended 
loyalty to Shah Sujah, and friendship to the 
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English. All the while they were in cor- 
responclonce with their co-religionists outside, 
and suggesting a plan for gaining the latter 
admission to the city. This plot was sucoess- 
ful; the British, taken by surprise, fought 
desperately, and after twenty -four hours of 
sanguinary struggle, were obliged to give up 
the city, and retire to the citadel, where they 
continued to bid defiance to the foe until the 
Ist of March, 1842, ten weeks after the town 
was lost. During that period the British 
endured, with uncommon hardihood, cold, 
hunger, and privations of every kind. Water 
at last failed. This decided the necessity of 
surrender. A command had also arrived from 
General Elphinstonc to give up the place, in 
virtue of the treaty of Herat. It was arranged 
that the garrison should march out of the 
citadel in six days, that a certain portion of 
the city should be set apart for their residence 
until they were prepared to march, when they 
were to leave for India, with all their bag- 
gage, colours flying, and an escort of Affghan 
cavalry. The Affghan chiefs bound them- 
selves, by an oath upon the Koran, to abide 
by these stipulations. The oatli was of course 
violated the moment an opportunity presented 
itself; the blood of the infidel, more than pos- 
session of city or citadel, was desired by these 
fanatics. On the 6th of Marcli the British 
left the citadel, and took up the quarters in 
the city assigned to them ; on the 7th, when 
off their guard, they wore attacked, not only 
by the multitude but by the guns of the cita- 
del, under the direction of the chiefs. The 
commander of the citadel, Shumsoodeen, a 
nephew of Dost Mohammed, offered to spare 
the officers on condition of their surrender to 
him, and giving up the sepoys to massacre. 
This was indignantly refused, and the attack 
continued till many officers and men fell. The 
cepoysf perceiving that all^must eventually 
perish, resolved to steal away, and attempt to 
march upon Peshawur. They informed their 
officers of their intention, and wished them to 
accompany them, but expressed their resolu- 
tion, with or without their officers, to attempt 
an escape. The officers in vain dissuaded the 
men, and as they knew the attempt must end 
in the destruction of all, they surrendered 
themselves to Shumsoodeen Khan. The 
sepoys cleverly made their w’ay through a 
hole in the outer wall of the town. They had 
not gone far when a heavy fall of enow puz- 
zled them as to their route. The Affghans 
Wfre soon in pursuit, and the unfortunate 
fugitives were either cut to pieces or made 
prisoners. It is not likely^ that had their 
officers accompanied them, better fortune 
would have attended the retreat. Whether 
their officers ^ere bound in honour to have 


gone with them, is a point in military casu- 
istry not so easily decided. If the officers 
believed, as appears to have been the case, 
that whatever hope existed was in con- 
nection with a defence of the quarter of the 
tourn they ocdtipied, and that to retire from it 
was to incur certain destruction, which the 
sepoys were resolved to risk, then it is evi- 
dent that the gentlemen in command of the 
force adopted the only course open to them. 
The captive officers were treated with bar- 
barity, and barely escaped being murdered. 

The fall of Ghizni produced a moral effect 
to the disadvantage of the British, which was 
felt all over Affghanistan. Colonel Palmer 
behaved with skill and spirit when obliged to 
stand on his defence, but ho did not possess 
the general intellectual qualities necessary 
for the post he occupied, however, as a mili- 
tary man, he was worthy of confidence, and in 
the hour of emergency acquitted himself with 
honour and discretion. He was outwitted as 
easily as Elphinstone and his eoadjutors, and 
reposed trust in the Mohammedan chiefs and 
}ieoplc, which an acquaintance with the history 
of the Mohammedan imposture, audits effects 
upon the minds of men, would have forbidden. 

Candahar, like Jellalabad, held out. General 
Nott commanded the garrison, and he was a 
man of the Sir Robert Sale type. There 
were some follies perpetrated at Candahar, but 
they were political, not military. When the 
insurrection broke out, an attempt was made 
to bribe the chiefs. They took a lac of rupees 
among them, and continued quiet as long as 
they received money. As soon as the instal- 
inents of the stipulated amount were ex- 
hausted, they commenced hostilities. Among 
the men who so acted, was a nephew of the 
reigning monarch, for whom the English had 
expended and suffered so much. Part of the 
troops ordered to return to India by Lord 
Auckland, belonged to the garrison of Ganda- 
har, and consisted of Colonel Maclaren's bri- 
gade. This body was proceeding on its 
homeward route, when it heard of the de- 
struction of Captain Woodburn and his troops 
ox^ their way from Ghizni to Cabul. This 
led them to halt ; and they were soon after 
ordered to return to Candahar. Had they 
proceeded, they must in great part have 
perished, and the residuary garrison of Can- 
dahar could not have been saved by even the 
genius of Nott. General Elphinstone ordered 
Nott to send him assistance. This order 
came too late; the w^ay was coverea with 
snow. Nott, however, ordered Maclaren . 
to conduct his brigade thither if possible. 
Fortunately for the garrison of Ganda- 
har, and, perhaps, unfortunately for that of 
Cabul, he did not succeed. The physical 
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obstacles were insurmountable. When Akbar 
Khan had destroyed the garrison of Gabul on 
their dreary and bloody march, he collected 
an immense force, with the object of accom- 
plishing She same success at Caudahar. As 
has been already shown, he received from the 
indomitable Sir Robert Sale signal defeat at 
J ellalabad. Akbar, with indefatigable activity 
and diligence, appeared with his forces before 
Candahar, and selected a position near to the 
town, protected by a morass along his front. 
Nott determined to lose no time in giving 
him battle, and, on the 12th of January, 
marched out with all his army, except the 
troops left to guard the cantonments. The 
enemy delivered a rapid and heavy matchlock 
fire, and fled as the British prepared to charge, 
without encountering a single bayonet. The 
flight was BO eager that pursuit was inef- 
fectual. The moral effect of that battle, like 
that of the battles fought by Sale, was to 
deter the Aifghans from a near approach to 
the place, and to awe the inhabitants of the 
whole district. 

In the midst of these triumphs and reverses 
of the British arms, the man whose unfaithful 
selection of a general led to the disasters en- 
dured, left India for England, where he in- 
curred the censures of the British public, and 
severe attacks from the parliamentary party 
opposed to his own; but partizan support 
brought him through, and he was loaded with 
panegyric by the Whigs, as if he^ad proved 
himself a public benefactor, and a dispenser of 
patronage on principles of the sternest justice. 

The successor of Lord Auckland was Lord 


Ellenborough, who arrived at Calcutta on the 
28th of February, 1842, when the govern- 
ment there Tvas in consternation, and the 
British throughout all India filled with shame 
and grief for the ruin which the Auckland 
policy had inflicted. W^hatever the merits of 
Lord Ellenborough, as ultimately proved, he 
was not selected to his high post on account 
of them, but just as his predecessor was 
selected, to answer a party object at homo. 
Lord Auckland was a mere aristocratic whig 
nominee; Lord Ellenborough a mere tory^ 
nominee. Lord Ellenborough arrived, how- 
ever, in the midst of appalling difficulties, and 
set about the discharge of his onerous and 
trying duties with zeal, courage, activity, and 
great energy. His appointment exeited in- 
tense popular dissatisfaction in England, but 
he displayed qualities for which the English 
public had given him no credit; although 
mingled with a certain rashness his supposed 
possession of which had caused anxiety on his 
account amongst his friends and his party, 
and anxiety for the welfare of India and the 
empire among the English public. 

Lord Auckland remained until the 12th of 
March, to offer (it was said) his counsel in the 
great emergency, and to assist in conipleting 
those arrangements which be and his friends 
hoped would redeem the faults and misfor- 
tunes of the Aflfghan war. Lord Ellen- 
borough pressed forward, with characteristic 
vigour, the means taken to restore British 
authority, and wipe away the stain from the 
escutcheon of England which Lord Auck- 
land’s policy caused it to receive. 


CHAPTER CXIV^ 


SECOND INVASION OF AFFGHANISTAN BY THE BRITISH— GENERAL POLLOCK ADVANCES 
FROM JBLLALABAD TO CABUL— GENERAL ENGLAND MARCHES FROM QUETTAH TO 
CANDAHAR. 


As soon as the real situation of affairs in 
Affghanistan was known in India, efforts wore 
made to bring hack safely the troops that yet 
remained. Two separate armies were orga- 
nized. One of these was placed under General 
Lnmley, of which General Pollock afterwards 
took the command. This was destined to march 
from Peshawnr to Jellalabad, and thence, hav- 
ing formed a junction with the brigade of Sir 
Robert Bale, to return to Peshawnr, possibly 
to march upon Cabul. The other force was 
collected in Scinde under General England, 
and ordered to advance as far beyond Quettah 
as would ensure to General Nott a safe retreat 
from Candahar. These arrangements were 


made by Lord Auckland. His appoint- 
ments were severely criticised. Major-general 
Lumley was known to be in* ill health. It 
was reported that Major-g;eneral Pollock was 
far from well. Murmurs were heard that men 
of morit, and entitled by their military position 
to confidence and a command, were over- 
looked, and that favouritism ruled as certainly 
if not as disastrously as wlien General Elphin- 
stone was sent on his abortive errand to Cabul. 

The season was severe, and the difficulty 
of marching a large force through the passes 
and to the relief of isolated posts was im- 
mense. The enemy had command of all the 
communications, and it was likely that what- 
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ever the troops consumetl, would have to be 
brought with them from India. As soon as 
General Elphinstonc's distress at Cabul was 
known, a brigade consisting of four regi- 
ments of native infantry was collected at 
Feshawur, and placed under the command of 
Colonel Wylde. A Sikh infantry brigade was 
attached to this, with a considerable force of 
Sikh artillery. Colonel Wylde, placing him- 
self at the head of this division, marched from 
Peshawur, and attempted to force the cele- 
'^brated Khyber Pass. The Sikhs refused to 
go forward as soon ns any obstacle arose ; the 
sepoys only required an example to fail in 
their duty. The camp followers and camel 
drivers deserted or were cut down by the 
enemy. Neither Sikhs nor sepoys would 
defend the baggage, which was to a great 
extent plundered by the enemy, and finally 
Colonel Wylde was obliged to make an in- 
glorious retreat. It was the fashion at that 
time in India to laud the sepoys to the skies ; 
hence a proper proportion of European troops 
was not attached to divisions and separate 
commands. The good conduct of the sepoys 
on some occasions, and, as in the case of the 
44th, the indifferent conduct occasionally of 
European troops, conduced to hold up the 
delusion. Such a force as Colonel Wylde 
commanded was utterly unfit to cope with the 
real dangers and superstitious fears connected 
with the Khyber Pass. An attempt was made 
to relieve the isolated fort of Ali Musjid, but 
it failed, and the place was abandoned. 

Soon after these occurrences fresh troops 
were sent forward. Colonel Wylde’s failure 
occurred at the beginning of January, 1842. 

Early in that month a reinforcement, con- 
sisting of her majesty's 9th foot and 10th 
light cavalry, a regiment of native infantry, 
and a detachment from another, together 
with details of artillery and irvegular cavalry, 
crossed the Sutlej on its way to Peshawur. 
Subsequently the force assembled there was 
strengthened by the dispatch of her majesty's 
3rd dragoons and Slst foot, the 1st regiment 
of light cavalry, two regiments of native 
infantry, some recruits for her majesty's 13th, 
and some details of irregular cavalry ar- 
tillery." General Pollock, on his arrival at 
Peshawur, found the whole of Wylde's division 
utterly demoralised. Many of the men were 
in hospital from an epidemic contracted during 
their late campaign. Neither sepoy nor Sikh 
concealed his unwillingness to advance into 
the Khyber Pass. The general, under these 
circumstances, resolved to wait for reinforce- 
ments, and succeeded in opening communica- 
tions with Sale. The plan which had failed 
everywhere else was tried at Peshawur, that 
of buying oveii the chiefs. They accepted 
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the money, swore upon the Koran eternal 
fidelity, and immediately broke their oaths. 
They kept no faith with “ Feringhies." Gene- 
ral Pollock does not appear to have had much 
confidence in the native portion of Ms troops, 
nor did ho show himself eager to risk his force 
in order to ensure the relief of Sale, wlio, 
although he had beaten off his enemies, was 
suffering from want of food. It was not until 
the 5th of April that Pollock moved, and 
then it was at the liead of a force so large 
that no doubt as to the issue could exist, and 
no peril was incurred. On approaching the 
Khyber Pass, the general found that a far 
larger force of Affghans had been collected 
than had before disputed the passage. The 
painfully protracted delay had also emboldened 
them. They had raised some rude works in 
situations advantageously selected, and breast- 
works, roughly but not unskilfully formed, had 
been constructed in commanding positions. 
Pollock's dispositions were such as might be 
expected under the circumstances. He sent out 
two flanking columns to scale the heights and 
dispossess them of the enemy, while his main 
column advanced to the mouth of the pass. 
Each of the flanking columns was separated 
into two detachments. The right, under the 
command of Lieutenant-colonel Taylor, 9th 
foot, and Major Anderson, 64th native in- 
fantry; the left, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Moseley of the 64th native infantry, and 
Major Hefiet of the 2Gth native infantry. 
As soon as these operations had begun, a 
large body of the enemy moved to the rear of 
the British, supposing that the baggage would 
be left imperfectly protected, and intending 
to make a swoop upon it, and possibly suc- 
ceed in also carrying off treasure. Brigadier 
M'Caskill, who commanded the rear-guard, 
had, however, made such dispositions of his 
force that not a package was lost nor a pack 
animal wounded. 

The flanking columns cleared the heights 
gallantly, the enemy maintaining a desultory 
and distant fire. Many men and officers suf- 
fered from fatigue, few from the fire of the 
Affghans; our sepoys delivered theirs with 
better effect when in motion, or when halting 
only while firing, than the Affghans, who, 
notwithstanding their celerity of movement 
among rocks, were not quick enough to escape 
the bullets of their pursuers. General Pollock 
received little opposition after so decisively 
forcing the entrance to the pass, and in ten 
days he arrived at Jellalabad.* Parties of 
Affghans kept hovering in observation along 
the route, and, trusting to their swiftness of 
foot, often approached and delivered a fire 
from their matchlocks, or waited behind rocks 
* Blue-books. 
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until a detachment passed, and then dred and 
fled. Great numbers paid for their temerity 
ill thus acting ; the European skirmishers 
brought them down as they fled, and the light 
pieces *of the horse artillery showered grape 
amongst the rocks. It was not until long 
afterwards that the English learned how sure 
and deadly their Are thus proved ; they sup- 
posed that as that of the enemy proved so 
innoxious, the inequalities of the ground, and 
the novel description of practice, caused their 
own to be nearly as harmless. 

When General Pollock arrived at Jellal- 
abad, great was the joy of the garrison, and. 
of the illustrious officers who had achieved 
such heroic exploits. The question then arose 
what course General Pollock should take; 
whether he should return with Sale's brigade 
to Peshawiir and remain there, his troops 
acting as an army of observation, as Lord 
Auckland had in the first instance directed, 
or adopt the bolder policy of Lord Ellen- 
borough, with which the general’s own views 
agreed. Sir Jasper Nicolls, the commander- 
in-chief, had concurred in the views of Lord 
Auckland ; he now supported the more vigo- 
rous ideas of Lord Ellenborough. 

On the 16th of March the governor-general, 
in council, thus addressed Sir Jasper Nicolls: 
— “ The commander of the forces in Upper 
and Lower Aflghanistan will, in all the opera- 
tions they design, bear in mind these general 
views and opinions of the gSvernment of 
India. They will in the first instance en- 
deavour to relieve all the garrisons in Aff- 
ghanistan which are now surrounded by the 
enemy. The relief of these garrisons is a 
point deeply affecting the military character 
of the army, and deeply interesting the feel- 
ings of their country ; but to make a rash 
attempt to effect such relief in any case with- 
out reasonable prospect of success, would be 
to afford no real aid to the bravo men who are 
surrounded, and fruitlessly to sacrifice other 
good soldiers, whose preservation is equally | 
dear to the government they serve. To effect 
the relief of the prisoners taken at Cabul, is 
an object likewise deeply interesting in point 
of feeling and of honour. That object can 
probably only be accomplished by taking 
hostages from such part of the country as 
may be in or may come into our possession ; 
and with reference to this object, and to that 
of the relief of Ghizni,* it may possibly be- 
come a question, in the event of Major-general 
Pollock effecting a junction with Sir Robert 
Sale, whether the united force shall return to 
the country below the Khyber Pass, or take 
a forward position near Jellalabad, or even 
advance to Cabal. We are fully sensible of I 
* Tbe fall of thia place was not then known. 
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the advantages which would be derived from 
the re -occupation of Cabul, the scene of our 
great disaster, and of so much crime, even for 
a week, of the means which it might afford 
of recovering the prisoners, of the gratification 
which it would give to the army, and of the 
effect which it would have upon our enemies. 
Our withdrawal might then be made to rest 
upon an official declaration of the grounds on 
which we retired as solemn as that which 
accompanied our advance, and we should 
retire as a conquering, not as a defeated 
power ; but we cannot sanction the occupa- 
tion of an advanced position beyond the 
Khyber Pass by Major-general Pollock, un- 
less that general should be satisfied that he 
can — without depending upon the forbearance 
of* the tribes near the pass, which, obtained 
only by purchase, must, under all circum- 
stances, be precarious, and without depending 
upon the fidelity of the Sikh chiefs, or upon 
the power of those chiefs to restrain their 
troops, upon neither of which can any reliance 
be safely placed — feel assured that he can by 
his own strength overawe and overcome all 
who dispute the pass, and keep up at all times 
his communication with Peshnwur, and the 
Indus.” 

The opinion of General Pollock as to the 
policy of his advance from Peshawur was thus 
expressed : — “ If I were to advance with the 
intention of merely withdrawing the garrison 
of Jellalabad, my success in advancing must 
chiefly depend on concealing my intentions ; 
for, although (if I succeed in any negotiation 
to open the pass) every precaution will be 
taken by mo to secure a retreat, I must ex- 
pect that every man will rise to molest our 
return, as they would be left to the mercy of 
the Affghan rulers ; and I must confess I sin- 
cerely believe that our return here, unless I 
have first an opportunity of inflicting some 
signal punishment on the enemy, would have 
a very bad effect both far and near." ♦ 

On the 29th of April, Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
by the direction of the governor-general, for- 
warded instructions to General Pollock to 
withdraw from his advanced position to 
Peshawur. The views of the government 
of India wore materially modified as to the 
necessity and importance of this second expe- 
dition to Affghanistan, by the death of the 
sovereign, Shah Sujah, wdio w^as murdered at 
Cabul by fanatics. Matters now assumed this 
aspect in the councils of the English. Lord 
Ellenborough, at first vigorous and lofty in 
liis ideas of the necessity of redeeming British 
honour, gradually lowered his tone until, it 
sunk to the level of that of Lord Auckland. 

* Letter to LieuteDant-oolonel Loard, February 27th, 
1842. 
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He,aud the council of India, were for the 
rapid withdrawal of Nott and Pollock, the 
former to Scindc, the latter to Peehawur. 
Some misgiving as to the propriety of a 
retrograde movement while so many English 
officers, and especially so many English ladies, 
were captives in the hands of Akbar Khan, 
pervades the correspondence of the govern or - 
general with the commander-in-chief in India, 
and the secret committee in London ; yet the 
ease with which the safety of these indivi- 
duals seems to be given up in view of the 
general interest is not encouraging to the 
spirit of self-BacriGce on the part of individual 
Englishmen for their country. Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, Generals Pollock, Nott, and England, 
all showed a more manly and generous feel- 
ing, as well as a nobler jealousy for their 
country's honour. Both General Pollock and 
General Nott urged remonstrance after re- 
monstrance, and, for a time, in vain. 
craven spirit," as General Nott called it, 
seemed to take possession of the civil autho- 
rities. In a letter to Mr. Haddock, at the 
end of March, 184:2, General Nott urged upon 
that official tliat the government would review 
its whole position in Affghanistan before a 
retrograde movement should be irrecoverably 
made, and " the effect which a hasty retire- 
ment would certainly and instantly have upon 
the whole of Beloochistan, and even in the 
navigation of the Indus, will bo taken into 
consideration. At the present time, the im- 
pression of our military strength among the 
people of this country, thotigh weakened by 
the occurrences at Cabul, is not destroyed ; 
but if we now retire, and it should again 
become necessary to advance, we shall labour 
under many disadvantages, the most serious 
of which, in my opinion, will be a distrust of 
their strength among our soldiers, which any 
admission of weakness is so w^elt calculated to 
ensure ; and in what other light could a 
withdrawal from Jellalabad or Oandahar be 
viewed ? " In a subsequent letter, General 
Nott says, ** Perhaps it is not within my pro- 
vince to observe, that, in my humble opinion, 
an unnecessary alarm has been created re- 
garding the position of our troops in this 
country, and of the strength and power of the 
enemy we have to contend with. This enemy 
cannot face our troops in the field with any 
chance of success, however superior they may 
be in numbers, provided those precautions 
are strictly observed which war between a 
small body of disciplined soldiers and a vast 
crowd of untrained, unorganized, and half- 
civili2ed people constantly renders necessary. 
True, the British troops suffered a dreadful 
disaster at Oabul ; and it is not for me to 
presumep to poiut but why this happened, 
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however evident I may conceive the reasons, 
and the long train of military events which 
led to the sad catastrophe." * 

On the 14th of May, Lord EUenborough, 
in a despatch to Sir Jasper Nicolls, yields to 
the wish of the generals so far as to direct 
that the posts of Jellalabad and Oandahar 
should be held by Pollock and Nott for some 
time. This temporising on the part of the 
Indian government ^caused much precious 
time to be squandered which the generals 
were eager profitably to employ. In India 
Lord EUenborough received the credit of 
leaning to the decisive policy of the generals, 
and the more timid policy was attributed to 
the civilians of the supreme council. Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, at last, in a more decisive 
tone, declared that neither Pollock nor Nott 
could with propriety or convenience with- 
draw until the autumn was very far advanced. 
The reasons given by Sir Jasper for this 
opinion were not so solid as the opinion itself. 
At all events, the governor- general allowed 
the decision of the officer who held the chief 
military responsibility to stand, and he imme- 
diately proceeded to collect an army of re- 
serve in such a position that it could either 
reinforce Pollock or Nott, as might be re- 
quired, and at the same time by its move- 
ments deceive the Aifghans as to the general 
intentions of the government. The Affghan 
chiefs, although not very well served by their 
spies, were not altogether ignorant of the 
councils which prevailed at Calcutta. His 
excellency knew this, and was less in expec- 
tation of misleading the Affghans than of 
overawing the states of India." This was 
necessary, as the military prestige of England 
was lowered over all Asia. The Sikhs openly 
expressed their contempt, and hinted that a 
Sikh and Affghan alliance could expel the 
English from India. The plans of General 
Pollock and General Nott were clear, precise, 
bold, and consistent : Lord EUenborough 
wavered as a tree shaken by the wind. At 
the end of May he was once more in favour 
of General Pollock retiring from Jellalabad, 
fixing his head -quarters at Peshawur, and 
keeping open the Khyber Pass. Nott was 
also to give up Oandahar. On the first of 
June his excellency sent a despatch to General 
Pollock, which recommended both retirement 
and action. His lordship’s mind was tossed 
to and fro like a ship upon an agitated sea. 
He wrote so many despatches so little 
consistent with others of nearly the same 
date, or reiterating almost in the same terms 
directions previously given, that he seemed 
to be moved by an intense propensity for 
rash and inconsiderate letter-writing. His 
* Letter to Mr, Msddock, April 18, 1842, 
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despatches were those of a restless niiud, 
anxious to direct and govern, but with little 
Judgment.* Had his political opponents in 
England made themselves familiar with his 
excellency’s epistolary efforts at that period, 
they would have had abundant material for 
attack, both upon him and those who nomi- 
nated him to the high and onerous office 
he held. 

General Pollock conflnued to entreat per- 
mission to advance upon Cabul, declaring 
that he did not believe there was a single 
soul to obstruct his march between that place 
and his camp. The governor-gcnerAl's letters 
continued embarrassing, and fruitless delay 
was created. The British nation suffered 
bitterly from the incapacity of those to whom 
affairs were entrusted by her governments. 
Men arose who had the capacity to redeem 
her honour, but they arose unexpectedly, by 
the force of circumstances, and, in a great 
measure, in spite of a system which repressed 
genius and fostered patronage, connection, 
and routine. General Pollock had upon his 
staff one officer who even then had the attain- 
ments and capacity of a great general. It 
has been related how Captain Havelock was 
transferred from the staff of the Hon. General 
Elphinstone to that of Sir Robert Sale. The 
latter general strongly recommended General 
Pollock to accept the services of that officer, 
bearing a strong testimony to his inviduable 
aid during the march to Jellalabad, the 
defence of that place, and in the pitched 
battles with Akbar Khan. General Pollock 
yielded to this suggestion. Havelock, breveted 
to a majority, and made a Companion of the 
Bath, was transferred to the personal staff of 
General Pollock. The opinions of the general 
were much influenced by the decision and 
experience of Havelock, who considered the 
advance upon Cabul as the only true line of 
policy. “General Pollock f marched from 
Jellalabad on the 20th of August, 1842. Lord 
EllenboroughjJ on the 4th of July, 1842, 
wrote to Major-general Nott, as well as to 
General Pollock, granting permission to the 
advance upon Cabul; General Pollock from 
Jellalabad, by the passes, up to the capital ; 
and General *Nott, proceeding from Candahar, 
vid Ghizni, to Cabul. General Pollock 
reached Gundamuckg on the 23rd of August, 
and hearing of the enemy being at Mam- 
mookhail, two miles distant, attacked them 
next morning." 

Brigadiers M'Caskil and Tullocb, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Taylor of the 9th foot, and 

* See Blao-book. 

t Blae-book, p. 370. 

t Ibid., pp. 827. 829. letten, 404, 405. 

i Blae-book, p. 874. 


Captain Broadfoot, here distinguished them- 
selves. The enemy gave way as fast as 
attacked, but their strong position enabled 
them to inflict some loss. Four officers were 
wounded, and fifty men put hors de combat. 
General Pollock marched from Gundamuck 
on the 7th of September,* after a halt of a 
fortnight, during which arrangements were 
made to keep open his communications and 
establish depots of supplies. Next day f the 
general moved through the Pass of Jugdul- 
luck. Here opposition was offered from good 
positions on the heights. The enemy were 
quickly dislodged, and with loss ; the British 
had only one man slain, an officer, and sixty- 
five wounded, among whom was an officer. 
The British officers on this occasion, as during 
the whole route of the advance, showed a too 
forward valour. Indeed, throughout the 
whole Affghan war, the regimental officers 
covered themselves with unfading glory ; more 
than Roman virtue shone in their daring and 
devotion. 

On the 11th of September General Pollock 
reached Tezeen valley, memorable in the re- 
treat of Elphinstone's army from Cabul. 
While resting his army on the .12th, his 
pickets were' attacked with boldness in the 
evening; Lieutenant-colonel Taylor showed 
personal valour and good officership in re- 
pulsing the enemy. Nevertheless such was 
their audacity, that through the night suc- 
cessive although unsuccessful attacks were 
kept up against the whole line of pickets, 
especially those on the extreme left. It was 
evident from these bold measures that the 
Tezeen Pass would be disputed. On entering 
it next day its heights were observed to be 
crowned by sixteen thousand men, under the 
command of Akbar Khan. His force, however, 
did not offer a resistance in proportion to its 
numbers ; the English marched through the 
pass and encamped at Khoord-Cabul, having 
incurred a loss of 162 men killed and 
wounded, exclusive of four wounded officers. 
The enemy disheartened did not fire another 
shot, and on the 16th of September General 
Pollock arrived in triumph at Cabul. Great 
was the consternation of the people of the 
city and province as the fine army, under the 
command of General Pollock, advanced upon 
the capita], and the general expectation was 
that all Affghans caught by the troops would 
be put to death. On the morning of the 16th 
Pollock entered the Balla-Hissar, and planted 
there the English standard, the bands playing 
the British national anthem, the guns firing 
a salute, and the cheers of the soldiery rising 

* Blue-book, p. 383. 

t Ibid.,p. 385. 

^ Ibid., p. 805. 
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with triumphant vehemence, as if they would 
rend the heavens. 

Having tlius traced the progress of the 
army from Peshawur, it is necessary to turn 
to that at Candahar, and to the army of 
General England, which was ordered to march 
to its relief; but the further relation of events 
connected with Upper Affghanistan, where 
General Nott and Ids officers continued to 
maintain their ground, must form a separate 
chapter. 

General England was ordered to proceed 
from Scinde to cover Nott’s retreat, at the head 
of a body of troops far too small for the per- 
formance of such a duty. When the General 
reached Quettah, and was reinforced, his whole 
division did not reach three thousand men, 
and with these his task was to proceed through 
the most formidable passes, crowned with 
numerous enemies acquainted with every rock 
and ravine. General England has always been 
acknowledged, by those competent to judge, as 
one of the most skilful officers in the service, 
lie was not a flashy and showy general, but 
active, energetic, brave, and vigilant; he pos- 
sessed the qualities which flt a man to have 
the charge of soldiers. Reckless of liis own 
safety, this general carried to the verge of 
excess his care and concern for the safety of 
his men. During the Crimean war he ren- 
dered very important services. At the battle 
of the Alma he not only sent up the guns of 
his division to assist the 2nd division, under 
the intrepid Sir De Lacy Evans, but he ac- 
companied them, exposing himself in the 
thickest of the fire when his own division, 
which was in support, was not then brought 
into action. At Inkerman he contributed 
much to the success of the day by the pru- 
dent movement of a portion of his division 
from their own post to that agaiqst which the 
enemy was directing its attack. He per- 
sonally joined that part of his division, having 
made skilful provision for the defence of his 
own particular post. 

The situation in which General England 
was placed at Quettah was one of intense 
difficulty and deep anxiety; reinforcements 
were promised, but they arrived too slowly 
to enable the general to accomplish his pur- 
pose as opportunely as he desired. While 
awaiting his reinforcements at the place last 
named, finding forage scarce, he determined 
to proceed to Killa-ab-Doolah, in the valley of 
Peshawur, where it was plentiful. Ho set out 
on the^4th of March, 1842, and soon found 
that he was watched by the enemy's horse. 
The 3rd light cavalry cleared th^ country of 
these scouts, killing, wounding, and capturing 
some. On entering the defile leading to the 
village of Hykulzie, a powerful Affghan force, 


under Mohammed Sadiz, was strongly posted. 
General England had obtained no information 
of the strength of the enemy. The officer 
whose duty it was to afford it, as a political 
agent, could obtain none, the people on the 
line of march concealing all knowledge of that 
kind, although making every demonstration 
of friendship. The general naturally believed 
that the force oppos|d to him was small ; it 
was however very nimierous, but hidden by a 
series of breastworks, a ditch, and abattis. 
General England ordered the advance, con- 
sisting of four light companies under Major 
Apthorp, to clear the lower hill. This party 
was opposed by overwhelming numbers ; Cap- 
tain May, who commanded the light company 
of the 4lBt regiment of the royal line, was 
shot through the heart while gallantly leading 
on his men. Major Apthorp was mortally 
wounded. While the advanced companies 
were maintaining an unequal contest it was 
impossible to support them, as the main 
column was charged by crowds of cavalry, 
who were bravely repulsed, leaving numerous 
men and horses dead. General England with 
great skill brought off the whole of his 
baggage without losing any portion. On 
the return to Quettah, Major Apthorp died. 
Besides the two officers who fell, there were 
twenty -six men killed; the wounded were 
sixty-nine. General England, perceiving that 
the enemy was in such strength in his 
neighbourhood, concentrated the small body 
of men at his command in Quettah and its 
cantonments ; defences were thrown up, and 
the place was judiciously strengthened. The 
general in this position awaited the promised 
reinforcements. The narrow space which the 
division occupied tended to create sickness, but 
the arrangements of the general showed much 
sanitary skill, and preserved the health of the 
troops. Instances, however, occurred with 
increasing rapidity and virulence of fever and 
dysentery; erysipelas set in where wounds 
had been received in a considerable propor- 
tion of cases. 

On the 23rd of April, an order was received 
by General England to join General Nott, at 
Candahar. The proceedings of the former 
officer since the commencement of the troubles 
may be thus briefly summed up : — The news 
of the Cabiil tragedy reached General Eng- 
land, then in command of the Scinde field 
force, at Dadur (the lower end of the Kojuck), 
about the end of November or beginning of 
December, 1841. Towards the middle of 
January the news of the murder of Mac Nagh- 
ten, by Akbar Khan, and other distressing 
intelligence,' arrived. It was reported that 
the insurrection had spread tovrards Candahar, 
and that some local levies had deserted from 
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the service, killing their English officers, and 
that Affghan chiefs were gathering round the 
city, and placing it in a state of blockade. In 
March, General England, anxiously pressing 
on in the direction of General Nott (who was 
beleaguered at Candahar), reached Quettah at 
the upper extremity of the Bolan. On the 
35th of March ho marched forward from 
thence, and on the 28th unsuccessfully at- 
tacked the strong position at Ilykulzie, and, 
retreating from thence, re-entered Quettah. 
General Nott had been previous to this, 
vciy importunate for assistance, and made 
various requisitions to General England, 
with which the latter had no means of com- 
plying. Thus, on the 14th of February he 
sent for cavalry, but at that time there was 
only half a regiment of Bombay horse and 
some irregulars in all Scinde, hardly sufficient 
to keep open communications. The govern- 
ment contemplated merely the falling back of 
Nott /rom Candahar, and the advance of 
General England to the Quettah side of the 
Kojuck Pass, to create a diversion in his 
favour, and form a point of support upon 
which General Nott might retire. On the 
11th of March Major llawlinson, who was 
then with Nott at Candahar, wrote, ** I rather 
think he will recommend that Brigadier Eng- 
land should come on with his half force to 
Killabola at mice, and wait there until the 
whole force has concentrated, when he can 
push over the Kojuck, and advance to Con- 
dahar.” If such were the expectations of 
General Nott, they w^cre at least as rash as 
they were bold, and much more rash than 
reasonable. The condition of General Nott 
naturally induced expectations that he would 
not have cherished had he known the means at 
General England’s disposal, and the opinions 
of the government. On April 2nd, General 
Nott WTote to General England ; — “ I know 
not what the intentions of government are, 
but this 1 know and feel, that it is now four 
or five months since the outbreak of Cabul, 
and in all that time no aid whatever has been 
given to me.’* I have continually called 
for cavalry, for ammunition, treasure, stores, 
and medicine for the sick. I have called 
loudly, but I have called in vain.”* 

It has been shown on preceding pages, that 
neither Lord Auckland, Lord Ellenborough, 
nor the council at Calcutta, were favourable 
to any advance from Jellalabad or Candahar 
to Cabul, and that at last Lord Ellenborough 
tolerated it, moved by the advice of Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, and the remonstrances pf Nott and 
Pollock. Nott, however, had not the same 
opportunities as Pollock had of knowing the 
tone of feeling at Calcutta. General England 
• Stocquclcr's Life of General Nott, vol, ii. p. 14. 


was well aware that the government was 
adverse to any attempt at a march from Can- 
dahar to Cabul, although the political agents 
at Candahar and in Scinde showed the desire 
felt by Nott for advancing. 

The passage of General England on the 
28th, triumphantly, through the scene of his 
former reverse, was a great gratification to 
the army. On both occasions he was encum- 
bered with an enormous mass of baggage, 
containing every requisite for Nott’s army. 
The advance of General England was not, as 
it has generally been regarded, the march of 
an army, but of a vast convoy, which the 
whole of his force was not more than sufficient 
to protect, for the Afghans were determined 
if possible to capture his baggage. On ap- 
proaching the place of his former unsuccessful 
contest. General England found the enemy 
occupying similar positions, whicli he gallantly 
stormed. Sir Charles Napier, commenting 
upon both attempts on this pass, says : “ Eng- 
land beat the same enemy with the same 
troops.”* He also records in his journal this 
censure : ''General England has again fought 
on the same ground. Taking due precautions, 
he w^on the heights — a clear proof of former 
negligence.”f It was not correct of the 
eccentric and dashing Sir Charles Napier thus 
to write. England did not " beat the same 
enemy with the same troops.” He was re- 
inforced. Sir Charles was a thousand miles 
off, and, as he admits himself, recorded his 
opinions on hearsay evidence. A comparison 
of the force of General England on each oc- 
casion reproves the rash assertions of Sir 
Charles. On the 25th of March, England 
moved forward from Quettah, having 2,500 
animals, and a guard consisting of about 
thirty Bombay cavalry, five weak companies 
of her majesty’s 4l8t regiment, four six- 
pounders of Bombay horse -artillery, and six 
small companies of sepoys, with perhaps fifty 
Poonah horse, in all about a thousand men. 
Sir Charles represented General England as 
having attacked the enemy in March with 
half his force, leaving the other half with the 
baggage. This also was an error. The 
troops which England did not bring up in 
support and into action, consisted of about 
four hundred sepoys, who protected the rich 
and vast convoy wdiich it was now evident 
the Affghans watched and reckoned on with 
avidity ; and when Sir Charles Napier disap- 
provingly says, ” he did not bring the whole 
into action, and that if he had done so he 
would have won,” Sir Charles w^as not aware 
how slender Sir Richard England’s resources 

.♦ Memoir of Lieutenant-ffefieral Sir Charles Napier, 
By Lieatenatit-general Sir William Napier, vol. ii. p. 222. 
I t Memoir, vol. ii. p. 172. 
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were, for it is perfectly evident that Napier 
thought that England had with him the very 
same troops on this first and unsuccessful 
occasion, which were triumphant upon the 
second occasion at Hykulzie. The reinforce- 
ments received by England enabled him to 
make the following arrangement for the attack 
(a disposition impossible on the former occa- 
sion, owing to his then slender resources): 
viz., throe columns were formed, each having 
Europeans at their head, and a reserve under 
the command of Major Brown, of her majesty's 
41st regiment ; the troops that were to threaten 
the right of the enemy marched first, having 
the greater space of ground to traverse ; the 
rest were kept back till this flank attack had 
actually begun under Major Simmons, his 
musketry being the signal for the two other 
columns to branch off towards the enemy. 
The casual practice of Leslie's light guns 
covered these movements. A position was 
taken up by two small squadrons of the 3rd 
Bombay cavalry, ready to take the earliest 
account of the enemy, if ho should condescend 
to fly. The enemy held his ground for 
awhile, but, finding his rear in danger, by the 
attack on his right flank, he gave way. Bold 
and vigorous in a direct resistance, he now 
quailed and became instantly alarmed, by this 
sidelong movement, and saved himself, with 
the loss of sixty or seventy men, by a precipi- 
tate flight to the inaccessible recesses of the 
mountains. This is one of the operations 
which, in the December following. Sir Charles 
Napier declares place the major-general in a 
high position." To pass the Kojuck with troops 
and a baggage -train, was not an easy opera- 
tion under any circumstances. General Lord 
Keane thus writes to General England relative 
to this passage : — ** Buslan Lodge, Hants. July 
17tb, 1842. Most heartily do I congratulate 
you on walking over the heights of Hykulzie 
and through the Kojuck Pass. I know the 
ground well, and found it a difficult job to 
pass the army of the Indus, even without an 
enemy to defend it.” On the 2ad of Decem- 
ber following, Sir Charles Napier emphatically 
endorses the opinions of the highest autho- 
rities in India, that this identical affair at 
Bykudzie, as well as various other military 
operations, ''place the major-general (Eng- 
land) in a position in which he may treat with 
just disregard and contempt all reflections 
thrown upon his military character." Con- 
cerning the ability of General England on 
this occasion, and generally, Sir Charles hap- 
pily did justice in his priva^ letters and 
official communications, but the publication 
by Sir William Napier of the notes in the 
journal of Sir Charles, just as they vrerc 
entered, causes that eminent man to appear 


harsh in his judgments of General England. 
The latest opinions of Sir Charles furnish the 
best evidence of his matured judgment ; and 
on the 6th of October, 1842, ho wrote to 
General England thus : — " You have your 
troops well in hand, and the interference of a 
superior officer (alluding to himself) would bo 
injurious to the public service," t&c. In 
another letter of Sir Charles to General Eng- 
land, ho says, " I am so pressed for time that 
I must delay writing on one or two points 
upon which I wanted your adviceJ' 

General England’s passage through Kojuck 
Pass was with little loss. At Hykulzie, Lieu- 
tenant Ashbourne, of the 8rd light cavalry, 
was severely wounded ; six natives also re- 
ceived wounds, some of which were dangerous. 
General Nott, in order to facilitate the ad- 
vance of England, sent Brigadier-general 
Wymer to the entrance of the Kojuck Pass, on 
the Candahar side. Of this General England 
received intelligence on the Ist of May^while 
the army was encamped in attendance upon 
divine worship. This intelligence inspired a 
sense of security among the troops, for it was 
generally apprehended that the pass would 
be disputed before the army emerged from it. 
These apprehensions had received confirma- 
tion from the appearance of cavalry on some 
points where that description of force could 
bo collected, and from the dropping shots 
taken by the Afighans from their long-range 
rifles, to which Our muskets could not reply, 
not carrying so far. Flanking parties had to 
be thrown out during the march, which in- 
flicted little mischief upon the enemy, who 
fled from hill to hill as the flashes approached. 
The British suffered from a few shots only, 
but many fell from fatigue each day, and 
could only bo brought on afterwards in the 
" dhoolies." 

A clergyman, who accompanied General 
England's army, gives the following picture 
of the pass, and relation of the meeting of 
England and Wymer : — ** The pass was ex- 
ceedingly pretty, having a great deal more 
verdure on the hills than I had seen anywhere 
in Scindo. There were many flne trees, and 
their fresh green foliage, with the bold forms 
of the rocky heights beyond, and the green 
turf in the foreground, strongly reminded me 
of some parts of the north of England, though 
on a much larger scale. As we proceeded, 
the hills approached each other, and the path 
narrowed, until the camels began to get 
jammed into a dense mass, and seeing little 
prospect of a passage for some time, I sat 
down under the cool shade of a high rock, 
and made a very comfortable breakfast on cold 
beef and hard-boiled eggs. I then contrived 
to wind my way through strings and strings 
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of camels, till I came in sight of the steep 
ascent of the pass. Here I saw the heights 
in front crowned by troops, which, from the 
distance, could not be ours. 1 soon ascer- 
tained that they were a part of Brigadier 
Wymer's force, which had been sent to meet 
ns from Oandahar, and in securing those 
heights in the morning, their work had been 
much sharper than ours. They had two men 
killed and some wounded, and had killed 
about twenty -five of the enemy.” 

General England from thence advanced, 
and, on the 10th of May, encamped under the 
walls of Gandahar, and delivered within its 
gate money, horses, equipments, <fcc., of which 
that garrison had long stood in need. The 
train of baggage included upwards of 3,000 
camels, besides pack bullocks, donkeys, ponies, 
horses, <fec. On arriving at Oanhahar, General 
England’s army found quarters prepared for 
them. General Nott having prudently expelled 
all the armed inhabitants. The following 
description of the scenes which followed the 
junction of the two armies is interesting : — 
“ Our arrival was hailed with great delight, 
as we brought with us several camel loads of 
letters and newspapers, the garrison having 
been entirely cut off from communication 
during the whole winter up to the period of 
our arrival, an accumulation of all their letters 
during that period having taken place at 
Quettah, between which and Gandahar only 
the smallest notes could pass, conveyed by 
Gossids at the hazard of their lives, many of 
whom were sacrificed. The garrison had been 
subjected to great privations ; the expense of 
feeding their cattle was enormous; and the 
price of every article that could bo procured 


for money extravagant. They had been again 
and again employed in the field, and that 
without tents, in the depth of winter. I am 
persuaded that their privations and exploits 
were by no means fully appreciated, for 
owing to the exceeding brevity of General 
Nott's despatches, they had not the advan* 
tage of having them made known to tho 
world.'* General Nott, although a good 
officer and a good general, was stern, not 
affluent in bestowing generous praise on 
others, not sparing in censure upon those 
who differed from him in opinion, or thwarted 
his views. Stocqiielcr, who in his life of this 
eminent soldier, disparages those who in any 
way came into comparison with him, so passes 
over his faults as to appear guilty of the 
suppressio vert, and is so eager to arrogate 
all merit to his liero, as scarcely to escape 
the mggejitio fahi. Between Nott and Eng- 
land their sprung up a coolness. Nott had, 
in his bold soldierhood and jealousy for the 
military honour of his country, resolved from 
the beginning not to retreat from Gandahar, 
and he blamed England for not sooner bring- 
ing him succour, whereas the orders of the 
latter general were to strengthen' Quettah, 
and so to dispose himself as to cover Nott's 
retreat from Gandahar, which the government 
of Calcutta expected, and taught England to 
believe that General Nott would execute. 

Both armies were now placed under the 
command of General Nott, and thus strength- 
ened, by men, munitions, and provisions, he 
determined upon advancing to Gabul. Before 
he could effect that purpose, other tasks re- 
mained to bo i)orformcd, and other scenes of 
interest to occur. 
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GIllZNI— GENERALS NOTT AND POLLOCK ADVANCE TO CABUIr-RESCUB OF THE 
ENGLISH PRISONERS— DESTRUCTION AND EVACUATION OP CABUL. 


On the 19th of May Brigadier Wymer was 
ordered to release the garrison of Ehelat-i- 
Ghiljie. He departed from Gandahar for this 
purpose with her majesty's 40th, Captain 
Leslie's troop of horse-artillery, Captain 
Blood's battery, 3rd Bombay lignt cavalry, 
the shah's irregular horse, and the 16th and 
38th Bengal native infantry, constituting a 
very formidable force. The Affghans, having 
good information, saw that their only chance 
^ conquering the garrison of Khelat-i- 
Ghiljie, was while Wymer’s force was en route 


to relieve them. Accordingly an attack was 
made, but Captain Graigie with his small 
band inflicted terrible loss upon the Affghans^ 
completely repulsing them. 

The enemy believed that Gandahar might 
also be attacked with advantage while the 
large force of Wymer was absent. On the 
22nd the enemy appeared in force. Her 
majesty's 4l8t was ordered out to repel the 
threatened assault. The enemy withdrew. 
They were commanded by a son of Shall 
Sujab, for whom the English had done and 
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sufiered so much — a fair specimen of Moham- 
medan gratitude. For some days the gar- 
rison of Candahar had peace, anxiously looking 
forward to intelligence of Wyiner’s brigade, 
and the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghiljie. 

The chaplain of her majesty's 40th regi- 
ment records a singularly striking and pic- 
turesque incident of which ho was a witness.* 
His relation of it will introduce the reader to 
some of the personages who occupied a pro- 
minent place in the interest of AfFghan and 
Indian politics at that time : — ** On the 27th 
I accompanied General England and his staff 
oil a visit to Prince Timour Shah, the eldest 
son of Shah Sujah-ool-Moolk, and now, by 
hereditary right, the king of the Doorannee 
empire. We were introduced by Major 
Rawlinson, political agent, who acted as an 
interpreter. The prince's apartments were 
in the palace, the greater part of which was 
built by Ahmed Shah. We were shown into 
a large quadrangle, more completely oriental 
than anything I had previously seen. One 
side was occupied by a building three stories 
high, with a flat roof and balustrade ; it had 
embayed projecting windows, with richly 
carved lattices, and a style of architecture of 
Moorish character, something like the draw- 
ings of the Alhambra. The court was com- 
])letely surrounded by a drapery, forming a 
cloister ; a light framework ran all round, the 
stems of the vines were planted at regular 
distances, and the branches and tendrils 
mantled over the framework in rich festoons. 
At the end opposite the buildings was a thick 
shrubbery, with many fruit-trees and walks ; 
the walks w^ere broad, paved, and planted at 
the angles with cypresses. The centre was 
occupied by an oblong piece of water, with a 
stone edging, perfectly clear and full to the 
brim, in which various sorts of fowl were 
sporting. Nothing could exceed the coolness, 
tranquillity, and repose of the whole scene, 
softened by the mild light of sunset. At the 
farther end of this piece of water carpets were 
spread, some of which, I was told, were from 
Herat, and of considerable value, though 
their appearance was much the same as ordi- 
nary nummud, but softer. Here sat his royal 
highness in a chair, 1 suppose out of compli- 
ment to us. After our salaam, chairs were 
placed for us, and conversation commenced. 
The prince is a man of about forty, rather 
stout, his countenance heavy, yet not unpleas- 
ing, and improving much when animated in 
conyersation ; he had a fine black beard and 

* Diary of a March through Scinio and AffghanUtan 
with the Troops under the command of General Sir 

William Nott^ K,C.B, By the Rev. J. N. Allen, B.A., 
Assistant Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bombay Eltablishntent. 
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eyebrows. Those who have seen them both 
say that he strikingly resembles his father, 
the late shah. His dress was of white silk and 
gold interwoven, with a loose outer vest of 
dark blue cloth edged with gold. His manner 
was serious and dignified, without hauteur. I 
looked with melimcholy interest upon this 
representative of the Doorannee monarchs — a 
king without a kingdom. He is said to have 
the best moral character of the family, to be a 
man of peace, and despised on that account 
by the Afighans, as is natural among a people 
nurtured in blood and turbulence. He inclines 
much to the British, and professed his inten- 
tion of accompanying the force should it 
evacuate the country. We complimented him 
on the beauty of his residence, and when he 
spoke of Candahar as compared with Cabul, 
and other topics, expressed our regret that 
we could not converse otherwise than by an 
interpreter. He replied that it had always 
been a cause of regret to him that ho had not 
been taught English when young, that he had 
made some attempts to acquire it, but it whs 
uphill work. He was determined, however, 
that his sons should not labour under the 
same disadvantage ; they were learning Eng- 
lish, but he was sorry to say they were very 
idle, and loved their swords, guns, and horses 
better than study. We consoled him by the 
assurance that such failings were not confined 
to princes, or to his countrymen, and requested 
to see the culprits. They were accordingly 
sent for. The group, as they advanced — the 
rich dresses of the two boys, the black servant 
following in a long white dress, the buildings 
and scenery around — would have formed a 
beautiful subject for Daniel's Oriental AnmiaJ, 
Chairs were placed for them, at the right of 
their father, but rather behind. After the 
customary salaams, we assailed them with a 
multitude of questions as to the sharpness of 
their swords, the swiftness of their steeds, 
&c. They were very fine boys — I suppose 
of about twelve and nine years of age ; the 
elder rather heavy -featured, and much re- 
sembling his father; the younger a very 
handsome child, and full of animation. The 
elder had, at his own earnest request, been 
sent out on one occasion with one of the 
brigades, but to his disappointment they re- 
turned without fighting. On the 22nd, when 
the alarm of the enemy’s approach was given, 
he had ordered his horse to be saddled, and told 
the prince he was going out with the troops, 
which, much to his disgust, was not per- 
mitted. The prince told us that when they 
were riding with him, they ofteQ wanted to 
discharge their fire-arms ; but as he did not 
admire that kind of amusement, he was ac- 
customed on such occasions to send them to 
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the rear to amuse themselves. I fear the 
youngsters will hardly prove sucli quiet 
people as their papa. After a time we made 
our salaam, and retired." 

The same author gives an equally graphic 
account of an action fought at Candahar, on 
Sunday, May 29th In the course of the 
morning her majesty’s 4l8t, two regiments of 
Bengal native infantry, and what cavalry wo 
had, were ordered out on an alarm similar to 
that of Sunday last, but with more serious 
results. After they were gone, hearing rather 
a heavy discharge of artillery, and my people 
telling me that they could see the enemy 
from the top of the house, I ordered my horse 
and went to the Herat Gate. From the top 
of this I soon descried three dense bodies of 
tiie enemy’s cavalry, on some low hills about 
a mile and a half to the north-west. They 
were keeping up a rapid and well -sustained 
ilischarge of matchlocks, which was loudly 
responded to by the shah’s artillery. The 
bulk of our troops were hidden from view by 
a long belt of gardens between them and the 
town ; but I saw some of the iiiovements of 
the artillery as they crossed the plain. After 
the hre of the artillery had continued for some 
time, it was succeeded by a heavy discharge 
of musketry behind the gardens, which I 
immediately concluded to bo from our in- 
fantry advancing on the enemy. After a time 
I saw a large body of horse, which had been 
the object of this fire, making off towards the 
left at great speed. On the right they col- 
lected and came down upon a village, of 
which they possessed themselves, but were 
soon driven out by a well-directed fire 
of shrapnel. They were now flying in all 
directions, and by about three r. m. all were 
gone. Their numbers were computed at about 
five thousand, principally cavalry. It was 
stated, upon information subsequently ob- 
tained from some among them who came in, 
that they had about two hundred killed, and 
about the same number wounded. The 
number of our wounded was about twenty, 
and two or three sepoys were killed. Lieu- 
tenant Mainwaring, of the 42nd Bengal 
native infantry, was wounded; and Lieu- 
tenant Chamberlayne, commanding a detach- 
ment of the shah’s irregular horse, here 
received one of those many scars which are 
the honourable testimonials of his gallantry 
throughout this campaign. His cavalry, and 
the Poonah horse under Lieutenant Tait, did 
good service this day, as did about two 
hundred Persian horse, under Aga Mo- 
hammed Khgn, who was in our pay. This 
mw is of the royal family of Persia,* and an 
exile on account of some attempt to raise 
rebellion in that country. He is said to be 

VOJ. II, 


the head of tho Assassins, the lineal repre- 
sentative of the Old Man of tho Mountains, 
and to derive a considerable income from the 
offerings of his sect. Suffer Jung and Achtur 
Khan were present at this action, and tho 
mother of Akram Khan, who was blown from 
a gun in October, 1841, at Candahar. This 
lady pretended to a vision of the prophet, 
and was playing Joan of Arc among the 
Affghans. It happened unfortunately that 
on two successive Sundays wo had been thus 
disturbed ; but it was most providential that 
the loss was so small. The enemy expected 
to have been joined by a large number from 
the villages around, and were much deceived 
itt the strength of the garrison. .Their ill 
success completely broke their party, which 
dispersed with mutual recriminations. Prince 
Suffer Jung surrendered himself shortly 
after to General Nott, and was received and 
treated with greater leniency than he de- 
served; for whatever cause of offence tho 
Affghans in general had against us, from him 
and his family we were certainly entitled to 
expect gratitude." 

At the beginning of August a portion of 
the army was 4>rdered to proceed down tlio 
Bolan Pass into Scinde, under the command 
of General England; the other part of the 
force was to march under General Nott for 
Gabul. General Nott at that time knew 
nothing of Pollock’s success, nor indeed until 
he learned the fact at Ghizni. 

M.ARCH OP GENERAL ENGLAND PROM 
CANDAHAR TO SCINDE. 

The task imposed upon General England 
was even more hazardous than that which 
General Nott took upon himself. It was a 
brave resolution to march upon Ghizni ; but 
tho general who accomplished it reserved to 
himself the whole European force at Candahar, 
and assigned to General England to convey 
the sick, wounded, women, children, a vast 
mass of material, and the chief part of the 
camp followers, through the passes of Jug- 
dulluck and the Bolan to Scinde, his only 
fighting men being sepoys, who, unsupported 
by Europeans, had a terror of the Affghans. 
General England effected bis task, harassed 
the whole way by clouds of Affghan cavalry, 
matchlock-men, and robber hordes. Nothing 
achieved in the Affghan war, unless it were 
the march of Sir Robert Sale from Cabul to 
Jellalabad, and his defence of that place, dis- 
played generalship equal to that Bho>vn by 
General England in his retirement from Oan- 
dahar. He conducted a vast multitude of 
helpless human beings, with mere sepoy 
guards, in tho face of an enemy who had no 
fear of sepoys unsupported by Europeans, 
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through passed which a haudful of brave men 
might defend against an army. 

The ability of General England in connec- 
tion with this extraordinary performance, has 
been lately called in question by Sir William 
Napier, in the memoir published by him of 
his brother, Sir Charles. It appears that at 
the time Sir Charles entered in his private 
journal some severe strictures upon this ex- 
ploit. These Sir W^illiam Napier has repub- 
lished in the memoir, but has not given the 
opinions of Sir Charles afterwards expressed 
in a calm review of these transactions. As 
Sir William is well known to be as honourable 
as he is brave and talented, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he overlooked those latter opinions 
of his brother, and also of other distinguished 
men, as competent as either Sir Charles or 
Sir William Napier to form an opinion on the 
matter. Our readers may require at our 
hands some notice of this controversy, and 
historical truth demands that the conduct of 
these gifted men should be placed in its true 
light. 

On the 6th of August General England 
commenced his long retreat from Candahar. 
His force was, in fact, an immense and ill- 
assorted baggage -guard, nearly ineffective 
for all purposes of offensive warfare, the really 
combatant or protecting force did not exceed 
3,500 men, all sepoys, there not being a single 
European soldier in the whole corps. The 
number of human beings in some parts of the 
march amounted to nearly forty thousand, and 
there were twelve thousand animals to guard. 
On the Slst of October General England, 
with his retreating force, reached the Indus, 
and encamped under General Sir 0. Napier, 
who had arrived from Bombay, and thus 
ended the retreat from Candahar of 450 miles, 
which was then — in 1842-y'pronounced by 
Sir Charles Napier himself to be a most 
“ difficult retreat;” and in 1849 he declared 
** this long retreat of General England was, in 
every sense of the word, one of great danger.” 
Upon this achievement of General England, 
the journal of Sir Charles Napier contains the 
following entry in 1842 : — " October 2l8t. — 
In a rage. The poor wounded soldiers coming 
down with England’s second column, were 
thrown down like dogs.’** 

Again, Sir Charles has entered in his 
journal : — " A letter from England says the 
thieves were close to his rear-guard. I met 
his second column in March. We saw how 
contemptible the thieves must be. With a 
single troop of hussars opposgd to the second 
column, I would have taken the whole con- 
voy. Had England been attackedi nothing 
could bl^ye saved him.*' 

* Mmoir, &c., yol. ii. p. 226. 
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Sir W. Napier, commenting upon entries 
in Sir Charles’s journal concerning this march, 
says : — “ Subsequent information convinced 
Sir Charles Napier that the march was a mere 
procession, and conducted without order, skill, 
or danger, or difficulty.” * 

The answer to these items of the private 
journal, and the mistaken and ungenerous 
comments of Sir William Napier, is beyond 
refutation. Sir Charles entered these items 
in moments of irritation, with imperfect in- 
formation, and without reflection. That Sir 
Charles was likely to act in a manner so rash 

is, unhappily, well known to all who have 
studied his character, or known anything of 
him as a public man. His panegyrics and his 
censures, written and vivd voce, were so intem- 
perate as often to deprive either of the weight 
the opinion of so great a man would naturally 
possess. This peculiarity of his temper has 
been noticed by nearly every independent 
reviewer, either in the pages of our reviews 
or the columns of our leading journals, both 
in India and the British Isles. The march 
of General England did not deserve the cen- 
sures recorded, but really did deserve the 
laudations which the same pen bestowed upon 

it. The following letter from Sir Charles to 
General England himself, is a striking con- 
futation of the entries in the journal : — 

Sukkur^ Upper Scinde, Oct* 6M, 1842. 

Allow me to congratulate you ou your Buccesafiil 
progress in a most difficult retreat, for your convoy is 
like Falstaff’s bill for sack, and your troops something 
like the item for bread in the same account, no proportion 
between them, and 1 really did not expect that you would 
have passed the Kojuck without immense lose. Your 
having done so, I must say, does )rou great honour, in- 
cumbered as you were, not only with your baggage, but 
with all the riddances of General Nott's force besides. 1 
rejoice at General Nott's success with all my hearty but 
no military man can deny that, of the two operations, 
that allotted to yon was by far the most difficult one, 
whether the composition of your troops or the ground to 
go over be considered. His a compact force of picked 
troops for active service, with only the baggage that 
was absolutely necessary, and no sick, besides cavalry 
and a powerful artillery, and no passes to force ; yours the 
jcfuse of his force, no cavalry, few gims, the hospitals of 
both forces, and the baggage of both, with perhaps the 
greatest passes in the world to traverse, and the enemy 
the same in both cases I and last, assuredly not least, the 
one force animated by the ^ride of an advance, the other 
acting under the depressing influence of a retreat. Hoping 
you may receive the praise vou have so well earned, 
Believe me to remain, &c., 

0. NAPIER. 

On tbe 2nd of December following, wben 
Sir 0. Napier received from the governor- 
general a despatch, in which he cotnmended 
the skill of General England in this arduous 
march, Sir Charles sent it to the oUcSr in ques- 
tion, endorsed, ** The governor •general U quite 
rights Seven years later, ill a letter to the 
* Memoir, &e., vol.ii. p. 2ld. 
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board of control, Sir Charles stated — ^“His 
(General England's) march from Oandahar to 
Sukkur was a very difficult march, in which 
every one who was left a few yards behind the 
rear-guard was murdered." The opinions of 
all the authorities, civil and military, were the 
same. Sir Jasper Nicolla wrote on the 27th 
of October, 1842, and expressed his concur- 
rence in the eulogy bestowed on this great 
march by the civil authorities at Calcutta. 
On the 15th November, Sir George Arthur, 
governor of Bombay, a man of truth and 
integrity, officially comntunicated his appro- 
bation, in which he says, “Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the retreat of your 
force." “ I could not resist assuring you how ! 
much gratified I am at your having made so 
successful a march from Gandahar to the 
Indus.” The following testimony from the 
highest authority in India, officially given, may 
complete this evidence: — “The governor- 
general has much satisfaction in announcing 
the successful termination of the arduous and 
difficult operations confided to Major-general 
England; this operation, however leas bril- 
liant in its circumstances than that entrusted 
to Generals Nott and Pollock, yet called into 
exercise many of the higher qualities which 
most contribute to form the character of an 
accomplished general." He “ com- 

municates his thanks to Major Outram, and 
tile other political officers, for the zeal and 
ability they have manifested ! tfec. 

The confusion which Sir Charles Napier 
witnessed, was among the soldiers of the 
second column of the retiring force. When 
the convoy arrived at Quettah, and the danger 
was over. General England divided it into 
three columns. General England himself 
remained in the situation where danger would 
bo found, if any existed — in the rear of the 
third column. When Sir Charles, who knew 
little at that time of Indian armies and Indian 
convoys, saw the second column, England 
was two hundred miles behind up the country. 
The division of the great convoy of forty 
thousand human beings and twelve thousand 
animals into th^ee columns, when' that could 
be safely done, no enemy to molest, was 
judicious, and even necessary for their more 
convenient and expeditious descent. That 
the convoy system of Indian armies was itself 
bad, there can be no doubt, but that was be- 
yond General England’s cure; he deserves 
the more praise, for obviating, so far as that 
was possible, the mischiefs which that system 
entailed. The dangers which beset General 
England before reaching Scinde, and the 
order and spirit with which he encountered 
them, the reader may infer from the following 
* General Orders, dated Simla, Oct. 20lh, 1842. 


passages from his despatches, in which names 
are quoted, some of which must be an ample 
guarantee for the truth : — “On the morning 
of the 8i'd, I found the Kahees posted in 
some numbers on the steep ground which 
commands the upper extremity of the narrow 
zigzag near the Bolan. These insurgents 
had, however, only time to deliver a few 
rounds, when their attention w^as fully en- 
gaged by the flanking parties which covered 
our left, and which I now reinforced with," 
&c. “I have every reason to be satisfied 
with the handsome manner in which our 
troops ascended these stupendous heights, 
and cleared them. Major Woodhouse speaks 
very highly of them." “ On this occasion 
Major Outram gave me his able assistance, 
as well as in flanking the lower extremity of 
the Bolan Pass, near Kundie, where I had 
good reason to expect to meet hostile tribes ; 
but the total disappointment of the Kakurs 
on the 3rd, and the effectual flanking arrange- 
ment," &c. It is thus evident that General 
England acted with the strictest military pre- 
caution, while on the enemy's territory, but 
arranged this vast and helpless body of men 
and beasts, whom he Lad protected, iti 
columns of march, when on British ter- 
ritory the same active protection was no 
longer needed, and more rapid progress 
was important on grounds economical and 
sanitary. 

MARCH OF GBNKRAL NOTT TO GHIZNI AND 
CABUL. 

Having followed the march of General 
England, we shall now trace the progress 
of General Nott to Ghizni and Cabul. 
Timour Shah revisited India with General 
England, while the brother of Timour, at 
his own request, was permitted to remain in 
Candahar, to hold it if possible. This resolution 
on the part of the prince was against the 
wish of the English, who expected their de- 
parture to be the signal of an attack, ending 
in massacre. As the British left, many 
“ civilians ” among the Affghan population 
watched opportunity for assassination. 

General Nott's army moved off for Ghizni 
on the 7th of August. The number of fight- 
ing men did not exceed seven thousand. The 
cavalry consisted of the 3rd Bombay light 
cavalry, Skinner's horse, the shah’s horse ; in 
all, I think, not much exceeding one thousand. 
The artillery — ^the let troop of Bombay horse 
artillery, the 3rd company let battalion Bom- 
bay foot artillery, 3rd company 2nd battalion 
Bengal foot artillery, let troop shah's horse 
artillery (native), with a party of Bengal, and 
another of Madras sappers and miners. The 
guns were — four IS-pounders, two 241b. how- 
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itzers, four INpoiindcrs, twelve G-pounders ; 
total twenty-two. The infantry— her ma- 
jesty’s 40th and 41st regiments, and the 2nd, 
IGth, 38tli, 12iul, 43rd Bengal native infantry. 
The army carried provisions for forty days, 
which, with ammunition, & q ., loaded ten 
thousand public and private camels, besides 
bullocks, asses, mules, and tattoos. The fol- 
lowers it is impossible to estimate, but they 
must have been at least double the number of 
lighting men.* The enumeration of the force 
given by Major Iluish adds to the infantry 
the 3rd, or Captain Craigie’s Bengal irregular 
infantry ; and to the cavalry, five ressalates 
of Christie’s irregular horse. 

T’he march of this army lay through wild 
and magnificent scenery, and through vales 
of soft and radiant beauty. It was itself a 
magnificent spectacle, and gave to many a 
picturesque valley through which it passed 
an aspect of romantic effect, such as only 
could be produced by the winding way of an 
oriental host. Seen from many 'elevated posi- 
tions, the country, the .camp, the moving 
squadrons and battalions of war, presented a 
panoramic picture of the most impressive and 
attractive kind. The hills at certain hours 
seemed bathed in purple light, the plain 
vividly green, from the camel-thorn, and 
from the abounding southern -wood, which 
filled the air with its perfume. The red 
columns of the English infantry, crested with 
the sheen of their bayonets, the many-cos- 
tunied cavalry, the dark rolling guns, and 
behind all, except the rear-guard, camels, 
camel -drivers, and camp followers, with 
many-hued apparels, presented an exciting 
and strange array. Whatever the pleasurable 
emotions created by such scenes to English 
eyes, the painful feeling could not be dis- 
missed, that each day’s march wiu tracked in 
blood, tskirmislics were not frequent, but 
were sometimes sharp, and fool-hardy or 
lazy camp followers were every day cut off 
by the enemy. Besides, every spot told some 
t^e of previous conflict and slaughter, which 
liad occurred in the desultory struggle of the 
previous year. On the 27th the citemy 
increased in the rear, infantry and cavalry, 
in considerable force, pressing upon the rear- 
guard. Skinner's and the shah’s horse were 
ordered to fall back, and engage the enemy, 
which they did, cutting down some twelve 
troopers, and more than fifty footmen, with a 
loss of only five or six wounded. On the 28th, 
the Aflghans, by showing a small force, 
seduced the English cavalry to follow them, 
when, as the latter rounded the spur of a hill, 
an immense force, composed of five thousand 
men, horse and foot, attacked them. The 
Bsv. Mr. Allen. 
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British succeeded in covering the retreat of a 
foraging party, but with a loss in killed and 
wounded of one-seventh of their number. 
The officers having displayed much more 
daring than their troops, suffered severely. 
Captain Bury was cut down after slaying with 
his sabre four of his opponents; Captain 
Reves was shot dead ; Lieutenant Mackenzie 
received several most desperate sword cuts. 
When .the cavalry arrived, they were rein- 
forced, and again sent out to recover the 
bodies of their slain officers. The infantry, 
with Captain Blood's nine -pounders, and 
Captain Anderson’s six-pounders, were di- 
rected against a fort whence it was alleged 
the assailants issued. As the British ap- 
proached It, the villagers came out with sup- 
plicating gestures declaring that they and their 
people had no part in the attack. The gene- 
ral directed them to remain quiet, and ordered 
Captain F. \Miite, with the light company of 
her majesty’s 40th regiment, to examine the 
place. The general might have spared him- 
self the trouble ; falsehood and perfidy were 
ever upon Affghan lips — they were true dis- 
ciples of Islam. As the small party ap- 
proached, the people who protested such 
innocence opened a fire of matchlocks, from 
which Major Leech, political agent and inter- 
preter, narrowly escaped. 

The British then rushed forward, followed 
by the light company of the 4l8t and a 
battalion company of the 40th, under Captain 
Neil. The fort was full of armed men, who 
fought furiously. The British, maddened by 
the treachery they had experienced, put all 
to the bayonet. The Affghans defended every 
courtyard, every house, every apartment, 
pressed by the infuriated English. Women 
and children were of course spared, but some 
were hurt in the conflict. In one house in 
which there wore many, those within refused 
to surrender ; a shot from a six-pounder drove 
in the door, scattering ruin upon those within. 
The red toiTent of avenging soldiers followed ; 
every man in the place perished, and some 
women and children fell victims in the struggle. 

The camels and fodder taken from the grass- 
cutters were found in the inclosiircs, and re- 
captured. The English soldiers plundered the 
place, and then set fire to it. The bodies of 
the soldiers and officers who had fallen in the 
attack made by the enemy were recovered, 
all brutally mangled. The dead bodies had 
been hacked with vengeful ferocity by those 
who so soon paid the penalty due to such 
deeds. 

The next day, after a short march, the 
army hhlted and were attacked on their 
camping ground by the enemy. The troops 
were ordered out. A fort called Goyain^ gave 
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confidence to the enemy. It was filled with 
matchlock-men, who, as the English ap- 
roached, shouted defiance and cursed them. 
They considered the building impregnable; 
besides, there was a large force of their brethren 
hovering about upon&o flanks of the British. 
The first discharge of the English nine- 
pounders carried away the battlements of the 
right bastion, killing a number of its defiant 
occupants, and alarming the rest. The suc- 
ceeding fire of the English cannon was not so 
effectual, and the enemy resumed courage. 
Lieutenant Terry, of the Bombay artillery, 
proposed to blow open the gate by approach- 
ing a gun very near, under cover of a heavy 
fire from the English infantry. The gate, 
however, was built up with mud, and this 
material was so thick as to resist the fire of 
the gun, which was withdrawn. The Aff- 
glian army meantime reached a neighbouring 
hill, and opened a fire of artiller^^ to which 
the English promptly replied. This artillery 
battle was waged for an hour. While this 
action went on upon the British left, a strong 
Affghan force attempted to turn the British 
right. The supporting regiments prevented 
that, by advancing against the enemy. The 
recklessness of the English was on this occa- 
sion remarkable. When the play of the 
artillery of the enemy was really severe, 
there was an almost entire absence of any 
sense of danger. Jokes and laughter le- 
Roundedon all sides, and the general feeling ap- 
peared to be more that of a set of schoolboys at 
a game of snowballs, than of men whose lives 
were in instant peril.” Some poor fellows 
])crished in the midst of this jocundity. The 
battle was won by the superior fire of the 
English cannon. The enemy retired, bearing 
away their guns leisurely. In the despatches 
the force drawn up against General Nott was 
reported as twelve thousand men. The Bev. 
Mr. Allen, wlio was in the action and near 
General Nott’s person, computes it at half 
that amount. The British pursued, but the 
enemy retreated in perfect order, maintaining 
a well directed fire of artillery and matchlocks, 
causing the British considerable loss. Nott 
pressed them closely, captured two guns, their 
^<^ggage, and a large stock of ammunition 
which had belonged to the English garrison 
at Ghizni. By far the most formidable of the 
enemy’s troops were Mohammedan deserters 
from the Bengal sepoys. In the night the 
Afighans deserted the fort, and a number of 
minor forts in the vicinity, leaving behind 
some ammunition and vast stores of grain and 
other food. The camp followers a^ a tribe 
of Afighans, rivals to those who* had held 
the forts, set on fire whatever was inflam-. 
maWe in the forts and villages. Much dis - 1 


content was afterwards created in the army 
by the omission of all mention of the 4lBt 
regiment, as if it had taken no part in the 
action ; and by omitting to name the captors 
of the guns, and others who had distinguished 
themselves. 

The British reached Ghizni on the fith of 
September, and prepared to breach its walls. 
An Afighau army occupied the heights be- 
hind the town, but were driven off, and 
abandoned all further attempts to save Ghizni. 
The garrison evacuated the place in the night. 
It is remarkable how frequently in Indian 
warfare the British have allowed the enemy 
to play them this trick. On entering the 
place many relics of the garrison left' by Lord 
Keane were found. On one of the windows 
there was scratched by an officer an account 
of the Bufierings of himself and his brother 
officers. From this it was learned that the 
Afighau chiefs had violated two treaties, and 
had twice put Colonel Palmer to the torture. 
The names of the cruel and treacherous chiefs 
were also given. The work of destruction soon 
began ; the great gun, Zubber Jung, which 
threw balls of fifty-pound weight, . and a 
number of other pieces of cannon and gingals 
were burst. The fortifications were ruined, 
the wood-work of the citadel and town torn 
down for fuel, and the citadel itself shaken 
into ruins by mines. An ingenious inscrip- 
tion in English words and Greek characters 
was found upon one of the walls, directing 
attention to a particular beam where copies 
of the treaties made with Colonel Palmer were 
deposited. They were found and preserved. 
The army was much refreshed by the great 
abundance of delicious fruit and vegetables 
obtained in the neighbourhood of Ghizni. The 
weather w^as geni^ and balmy ; the climate 
resembling that of England, but steadier and 
finer, the days being warmer, the nights, 
early mornings, and evenings about the same 
temperature as that of the neighbourhood of 
London. The celebrated sandal-wood gates, 
taken from Somnanth by Mohammed of 
Ghizni, and which adorned his tomb, were 
removed from that place on the flth of Sep- 
tember, preparatory to their being carried 
to Hindostan. This was a great triumph, as 
the Mohammedans, especially the Fakeers, 
esteemed them as trophies of victory over the 
infidel. The tomb was otherwise carefully 
respected. 

On the 10th of September, General Nott 
marched for Cabul. On the march, during 
the 12tb, the army came upon the fort of 
Sidabad, where a sanguinary conflict had 
taken place, November 3rd, 1841. Captain 
Woodbiirn was promised protection by certain 
Affghan chiefs, and was received, with one 
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hundred and fifty sepoys, into a small walled 
yard beneath the fort. As in every other 
case, the chiefs violated their pledges, and 
fired down upon the party, pent up in a 
narrow compass. They made their way out 
and defeated the enemy, but Woodburn was 
killed by a shot from tho bastion. The 
fort was found empty, and barricaded by 
General Nott, who forced it, and found there 
poor Wood burn's will, a letter of commen- 
dation to him from Sir W. Mac Naghten, 
and other relics of the party who had well, 
but vainly, fought. This scene of perfidy was 
blotted out from the face of the earth by the 
English engineers. During the remainder of 
the march there was much skirmishing, and 
some hard fighting, the Affghans always 
incurring defeat. On the i7th, the army 
reached Cabul. On tho 18th, Generals Pol- 
lock and Nott met. News arrived the same 
evening that Sir Richmond Shakespear had 
found the English prisoners safe. A brigade 
was sent out to his support. It is here neces- 
sary to direct attention to the fortunes of those 
who had been so long in captivity with the 
enemy. During tho reverses incurred by the 
Affghan chiefs, they had been placed under 
charge of Saleh Mohammed Khan, who was 
proceeding with them, by order of Akbar 
Khan, to Turkistan. One of the captives 
ingeniously tampered with Mohammed, offer- 
injj^ him a large sum of money, and a pension 
for life, if ho would allow them their liberty. 
Sir Richmond Shakespear volunteered, with 
a small party of cavalry, to go to Mohammed 
Khan, and undertake their escort. Tho perils 
he encountered were numerous, and it was 
by a strange coincidence, while Pollock and 
Nott were congratulating one another upon 
the current of events, that the communication 
reached the former that Sir R. Shakespear had 
the captives, but was in hourly danger of a 
force from the enemy overtaking them and 
effecting a recapture. Sir R. Sale, at the 
head of a brigade, was sent out to secure 
their safety ; and the brigade, with their 
charge, entered camp on the 2l8t. The list 
of restored captives comprised, according to 
Major Hough: — ** Ladies, seven; women, 
three; children, eleven; officers, thirty-one; 
non-commissioned officers and privates, forty- 
nine ; clerks, two ; boys, two ; total, one hun- 
dred and five. Including the officers, from 
Ghizni. Captain Bygrave Avas given up on 
the 27th of September." Tho Rev. Mr. 
Allen, who witnessed their arrival, makes a 
different statement : — " The number of pri- 
8oners*liberated, including those left in Cabul, 
was as follows : — ladies and European women, 
twelve ; officers, thirty. four ; children, seven- 
teen ; non-coromisBioned officers, privates, and 
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clerks, fifty-four; total, one hundred and 
seventeen." 

The joy of the garrison of Cabul over their 
countrywomen and countrymen, thus raised 
from the dead, may be conceived but cannot 
be described. Eager groups pressed around 
each, greetings and thanksgivings were heard, 
and tears were seen on every side. The 
European soldiers were deeply excited, and 
even the sepoys caught the generous infec- 
tion. Lady Sale, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Sturt, were especially objects of interest. The 
latter lady had lost her gallant husband, a 
young engineer officer of extraordinary pro- 
mise, who died of the fatigue he experienced 
in defending Cabul, after having been des- 
perately wounded by assassins. Lady Sale, 
in her journal, describes him as carried about 
in a litter, animating all by his example who 
were not paralyzed by the stolidity and irre- 
solution of the commander-in-chief. 

While yet the British occupied Cabul, it 
was deemed expedient to subdue Istaliff, a 
town of great strength, covering ground dif- 
ficult of access, and inhabited by a people 
accustomed to bear arms. It was twenty 
miles distant to the north-west of Cabul, in 
Koh-i-daman. The houses and fortifications 
occupied the slope of a mountain, behind 
which loftier eminences rose, shutting in a 
pass which formed the road lending to Turk- 
istan. The fugitives from Cabul had taken 
refuge at Istaliff, and so confident were the 
people in its strength, that tho families of all 
who were exposed to danger from a great 
distance had fled thither. The task of sub- 
duing this place was committed to Major- 
general M'Caskill. The force placed at his 
disposal, was — ** Two eighteen pounders, and 
a detail of artillery (Bombay), Captain Blood's 
light field -battery. Captain Backhouse's moun- 
tain train, head-quarters and two squadrons 
of her majesty's 3rd dragoons, one squadron 
of tho Ist iight cavalry, Christie’s horse (irre- 
gular), her majesty's 9th and 41st foot, tho 
26th, 42nd, and 43rd native infantry, and 
Captain Broadfoot's sappers and miners." 

The action at Istaliff is thus recorded by 
Mr. Kaye;* — “ M*Caskill was completely 
successful. He made a rapid march upon 
Istaliff, and took the enemy by surprise. The 
Affghan chiefs had collected in this place 
their treasure and their women. They had 
looked to it as a place of refuge, secure from 
tho assaults of the invading Feringhees. 
They had relied greatly on the strength of 
the place, and scarcely any defensive mea- 
sures had been taken to repel the assaults of 
the enemy. When M'Caskill entered the 
gardens which surround the town, a panic 
* Kaye's Afghan War, p. 634. ^ 
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seemed to have seized the people, they thought 
no longer of defence. Their first thought was 
to save their property and their women. 
Ameenoollah Khan himself fled at the first 
onset. As our troops entered the town, the 
face of the mountain beyond was covered with 
laden baggage-cattle, whilst long lines of 
white -veiled women, striving to reach a place 
of safety, streamed along the hill side. What 
our troops had to do they did rapidly and 
well ; but the fire of the enemy's jezails soon 
slackened when the 9th foot, with Broad- 
foot’s sappers, and the 26th native infantry, 
dashed into the gardens, where the Afighan 
marksmen had been posted. And as their 
gallantry, so their forbearance is to be com- 
mended. ArCaskill, respecting the honour 
of the women, would not suffer a pursuit ; but 
many fell into the hands of our people in the 
town, and were safely delivered over to the 
keeping of the Kuzzilbashcs. Two guns and 
much booty were taken ; the town was fired, 
and then M^Caskill went on towards the hills, 
meeting no opposition on the way, destroyed 
Oharckur, where the Qoorkha regiment had 
been annihilated, and some other fortified 
places, which had been among the strongholds 
of the enemy, and then returned triumphantly 
to Oabul.” Referring to this action, Mr. 
IMarshman says: — ** General M'Oaskill, who 
commanded the division, left all the arrange- 
ments of the attack to Havelock's skill ; and 
he dwells with delight in his letters to his 
relatives on the opportunity ho now enjoyed, 
for the first time after twenty-seven years of 
soldiering, of organizing a great military 
movement, as he said, out of his own brain. 
The town was carried with little loss, through 
the admirable combinations of Havelock’s 
strategy, and the affair at Istaliff was con- 
sidered one of the most brilliant of the cam- 
paign ; but it is only at the present time that 
Havelock's share in it can be prudently 
recorded.” 

If these statements of Mr. Marshman be 
correct, the facts they record are an inva- 
luable contribution to the fame of Havelock. 
He was then only a major on the staff of 
General Pollock, and accompanied M'Gaskill 
by the courte&y,of the former. 

After this expedition, the commandcr-in- 
chief, in pursuance of his orders, prepared 
to return to India. He destroyed the great 
bazaar, so famous in history, built in the time 
of Aurungzebe. In this place the body of the 
British envoy, when murdered by Affghan 
assassins at the command of Afghan chiefs, 
had been exposed to insult, and General 
Pollock resolved that the retribution should 
be the destruction of the place itself. A 
mosque at the end of (be bazaar, and another 


near the cantonments, ornamented with Euro- 
pean materials during the interval between 
the exit of the Hon. General Elphinstone and 
the entrance of General Pollock, in order to 
commemorate the slaughter of the Feringhees, 
were also destroyed. 

On the 12th of October, General Pollock 
began the retirement of his army, by sending 
forward Sir Robei*t Sale, with the 1st and 
2nd brigades, the 1st light cavalry, 3rd irre- 
gular cavalry, and Christie's horse, over the 
Gospund Darrah Pass, with the object of 
turning the Khoord-Cabul. The result of 
this movement was, that the main pass was 
penetrated without so much as an exchange 
of shots. General Nott's division followed, 
but was attaqjced in the Huft Khatul Pass, 
on the 14th of October. General Pollock 
considered that this, and some petty attacks 
upon his rear-guard, were made by brigands. 
It is surprising that the general should think 
so, for there was as much appearance of mili- 
tary order among the assailants as in any 
Affghan force which he had encountered. 

On the 17th of December, 1842, the army 
crossed the Sutlej. There were great re- 
joicings and festivities in Ferozepore ; yet 
there were many causes for regret. England 
had been placed in mourning for the loss of a 
multitude of her bravo and noble children. 
British honour was, indeed, vindicated by 
the destruction of Cabul, Istaliff, Ghizni, 
Oandahar, and Jellalabad. The Affghans 
had been everywhere defeated, the ladies 
and officers so treacherously made captives 
had been rescued, but the conquering armies 
had scarcely accomplished their ultimate vic- 
tory, when they began to retire ; and, although 
General Pollock declared in his despatches 
that no organized resistance was made to the 
return of his army, yet an angry enemy who 
had made no submission hung upon their 
flanks and rear, and made victims of soldiers 
and camp followers until the English flag was 
lost to view from the territory of Affghan- 
istan. To this day the Affghans hold them- 
selves to have been the conquerors in that 
war, and the same feeling, kept alive by 
Russia, pervades Persia and Central Asia. 
There is, however, an awe of English power 
remaining in Affghanistan as a result of the 
advance of England, Nott, and Pollock, which 
has deterred the Affghans since then from en- 
tering into any important combinations against 
the power of Great Britain. 

Thus ended the terrible Affghan war, one 
of the most destructive to the life of English 
soldiers, and by far the moat injurious to 
British reputation in which the empire had 
ever been engaged. This justifies the length 
at which its affecting details have been given. 
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CHAPTER CXVL 

THE WAR IN SCINDE— ADVANCE TOWARDS HYDERABAD— THE AMEERS COERCED INTO A 
TREATY WITH THE ENGLISH -ATTACK UPON THE ENGLISH RESIDENCY AT HYDERA- 
BAD— EXPEDITION OP SIR CHARLES NAPIER IN THE DESERT— BATTLE OP MEANNER— 
BATTLE OP DUBBA— VICTORIES OP COLONEL ROBERTS AND CAPTAIN JACOBS— SIR 
CHARLES NAPIER’S GOVERNMENT OP SCINDE. 


In A previous chapter an account was given 
of the proceedings of the British in Bcinde 
previous to the Affghan war, and more 
especially during the period when the army of 
(General England was ordered to prepare for 
protecting the retreat of General Nott. On 
the 4th of November, 1842,% a year and 
two days after the outbreak at Gabul, a 
draft of a treaty with the ameers of Scinde 
was prepared, several of the articles of 
which became important at the close of the 
Affghan war. By article 2, the company’s 
rupee Was to become the only coin legally 
current in the dominions of the ameers, after 
the 1st of January, 184/).t By article 5, the 
ameers renounced the privilege of coining 
money. I The 6th article relates to the 
cutting of wood for the steamers navigating 
the Indus. By article 7, Knrrachec and Tatta 
were to be ceded to the British government, 
and a free passage between Kurrachee and 
Tatta. By article 8, Sub8ulkhote,§ and the 
territory between the present frontier of 
Bhawulpore and the town of llohrce, are 
ceded to his Highness of Bhawulpore, the 
ever faithful ally and friend of the British 
government.” 

Sir W. Napier 8ays,|| the Scindian princes 
** were again excited by Nott’s advance upon 
Candahar ; they judged it a forced abandon- 
ment of that important city ; and though he 
afterwards destroyed Ghizni, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Pollock, ruined Istaliff and Cabul, 
the apparently hurried retreat from Affghan- 
istan which followed, bore, for the misjudging 
people, the character of a flight. It was 
viewed as a proof of weakness, and Belochis 
and Brahooes became more hopeful and more 
confident than before. The ameers of Upper 
and Lower Scinde consulted together, how 
best to league against the Feringhees ; Sikh 
vakeels were at Khyrpore, ready to start for 
Lahore, loaded with presents for the Maha- 
rajah ; and at the same time, letters came from 

* ^ghan War, By Major Hough. 

t iSe date of the coinage of the company’s rupee 
Ihroughout our Indian possessions. 

The act of coining is the right of the sovereign of a 
conntry. 

i Which had been taken from the nawab by the 
ameers'. 

I Conqueti of Scinde, parti., p. 111. 


the victorious Afighans, reminding the ameers 
that they were feudatories of the Doonarec 
empire, and exhorting them to act boldly in 
the common cause. These things led to the 
ameers' final destruction; tliey were the fore- 
runners of the battle by Avhieh they fell ; but 
their primary cause, it has been shown, was 
deeper seated. The Scindian war was no 
isolated event. * It was the tail of the Aff- 
ghan storm.’ ” The ameers swore upon the 
Koran their determination to unite with 
Affghans, Sikhs, or whatever other allies 
might be procurable, to make war upon the 
English. Fortunately for the interests of the 
British empire, the late Sir Charles Napier 
was in command of the troops in Scinde, 
while General England was at Candahar, and 
after the tjclebrated retreat of that officer in 
charge of the great convoy. Sir Charles 
Napier did not regard the war which was 
about to be launched against Scinde as just. 
His opinion was well founded; the ameers 
had never committed any aggression upon the 
English. They had preserved a cold and 
studied distance as long as they were able, 
and were influenced in so doing by the con- 
viction that any alliance with the government 
of Calcutta would ultimately be subversive of 
their own independence. Various treaties 
had been forced upon them which were in- 
tolerably overbearing, and the English agents 
domineered over the country as if it were a 
province won in war. When the draft treaty, 
already referred to, was laid before the ameers, 
by Lieutenant Eastwick, on behalf of the 
Bombay government, Noor Mohammed, o;ie 
of the principal ameers, took from a box nil 
the treaties which were in force, and sarcas- 
tically asked, ” What is to become of all 
these ?’* Before receiving a -reply, he calmly, 
but with indignant remonstrance, added, 
** Here is another annoyance. Since the days 
that Scinde has been connected with the Eng- 
lish, there has always been something new ; 
your government is never satisfied ; we are 
anxious for your friendship, but we cannot be 
continually persecuted. We have given a 
road to your troops through our territorie.s, 
and now yon wish to remain.” The death of 
Noor Mohammed facilitated the designs of the 
English, which were carried out with as little 
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Bcruplo aa justice. The ameers had borne 
the iujustice of Lord Auckland’s govern- 
ment, but when L(»rd Ellenborough arrived, 
a puerile and hot-headed policy was pursued, 
calculated to drive them to madness or de- 
spair. Yet, as in the case of Affghaniatan, 
his hot vigour was followed by reaction, and 
ho hesitated as to the expediency of forcing 
certain cessions of territory which he had 
ordered Colonel Outram, the resident, to de- 
mand. A month afterwards one of his fits of 
vigour returned, and Sir Charles Napier was 
placed in the chief civil and military au- 
thority. On the 5th of October Sir Charles 
reported to the governor -general that the 
ameers took tolls upon the river ; which was 
contrary to the treaty forced upon the ameers 
by the government of Calcutta, which it had 
no more right to dictate, than any Scinde or 
Beloochee robber would have to levy black- 
mail within the Indian territory. Sir Charles 
Napier, although he admitted that the ameers 
had been aggrieved, and had committed no 
aggression, did not resign his political or mili- 
tary functions, but carried out the governor- 
general’s unjust policy with an earnest will. 
The general instituted a series of intrigues 
between certain of the ameers, which were 
neither very clover nor very cunning, and 
eventually did more to embarrass affaira and 
drive the ameers to resistance than any of the 
articles of the oppressive and insolent treaty 
forced upon them.* By one of the intrigues 
in which Sir Charles engaged himself, a cer- 
tain ameer, named Mecr Froostum, fled to 
another, his near kinsman, named Ali Moorad 
upon whose head ho placed the turban, an act 
which betokened the surrender of power. Out 
of this transaction arose the necessity, or the 
supposed necessity on the part of Sir Charles 
Napier, of taking a fort in the desert called 
Emaum Ghur. This exploit was one of great 
peril and difficulty, and was accomplished by 
Sir Charles with singular vigour and audacity. 
The fort was so situated that to reach it at all 
with an armed force was all but impossible. 
4' he march to it was long, the way a perfect 
waste ; everything to bo brought by the troops 
must be carried, even water. The quantity 
of that commodity necessary for men pursuing 
military enterprises in such a climate, and 
especially while marching over a desert, 
would be very great. Sir Charles was de- 
terred by no difficulties, he determined to carry 
his point, and soon, and effectually. He selected 
two hundred irregular cavalry, one hundred 
and fifty of whom had ultimately to be sent 
back from want of forage. His artillery con- 
sisted of two howitzers, 24-poun(fers. He 

* Parliamentary Papers relating to Scindc ; Sapplcnien- 
tary Papers ; Correspondence of Sir Charles Napier. 
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placed 350 men of her majesty’s 22nd regi- 
ment on 175 camels, loaded 10 camels with 
provisions, and 80 with water, and marched 
forth against the stronghold, the number of 
the defenders of which ho could not have 
known. The fort was actually defended by 
considerably more than 2000 men, and the 
skirts of the desert were crowded with fana- 
tical Beloochee horsemen. He went forth 
early in January, 1843, brought his force 
thither in safety, captured the place, blew 
it up, and returned with a rapidity which 
dazzled and astonished friends and foes. 

This occurred when the East India co?n- 
pany was at peace with all the knoicn autho- 
rities of Scinde; so that it became obvious 
to the ameers, and their friends the Beloo- 
chees,that the English were determined -upon 
plundering the territory of Scinde from its 
possessors. 

As to the exploit itself, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in his placo in the house of lords, 
gave the following opinion ; — “ Sir Charles 
Napier’s march upon Emanm Ghur, is one of 
the most curious military feats which I have 
ever known to be performed, or have ever 
perused an account of in my life. Ho moved 
his troops through the desert against hostile 
forces; ho had his guns transported under 
circumstances of extreme difficulty, and in a 
manner the most extraordinary, and ho cut 
off a retreat of the enemy which rendered it 
impossible for them ever to regain their 
positions.” 

The treaty proposed to the ameers, No- 
vember the 4th, 1842, was sealed by tho 
ameers, most reluctantly, the 14th February, 
1843. The expedition in the desert tcrrifiecl 
tho ameers, although it intensifled their desire 
to drive tho English from their country. 
The Beloochee people were not so readily 
alarmed. Their patriotism and fanaticism 
were thoroughly roused. They regarded the 
English as robbers, tyrants, and truce - 
breakers, and determined to rid their country 
of them or perish. Three days after the 
treaty, was fought the ever -memorable battle 
of Meanneo 1 When the treaty was signed, 
the ameers warned Major (holding the local 
rank of colonel) Outram, that if Rir Charles 
Napier continued to advance, the result must 
be, a revolt by the people and troops against 
the execution of the treaty. Sir Charles did 
advance, and without justification on any 
ground. The predicted consequence took 
place. On the 15th of February, tho people 
rose, and the first object of attack was the 
British residency. The enclosure in which 
the mansion was situated was swept by the 
river, where a British steamer was placed, 
armed with cannon. Numerous bodies of 
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Scinde horse and foot environed the enclosure 
in every ether direction. For four hours the 
enemy maintained a heavy fire, to which a 
small party of British replied, under Captain 
Conway; Lieutenant Harding and Ensign 
Fennefather distinguished themselves by their 
activity, skill, and courage. Two gentlemen, 
Captain Green, of the 2l8t native infantry, 
and Captain Wells, of the 15th, volunteered, 
and rendered important services. Captain 
Brown, Bengal engineers, went on board the 
steamer, and acted as an artillery officer, with 
good effect. The British were too few to con- 
tinue the defence, and retired with order to 
the steamer, leaving behind most of their 
baggage, and all the property of the residency. 
They subsequently joined the force of Sir 
Charles Napier. 

BATTLE OV MEANNEE. 

The omeers now determined to resist the 
advance of the English troops, the commander 
of these troops was furnished with a conclu- 
sive reason for continuing his march by the 
storming of the residency. On the 17th he 
reached Meannee, about six miles from Hyder- 
abad. The ameers awaited him there in a 
strong position, flanked with woods, and be- 
hind the dry bed of the river Fullaillee. 
Before the extreme right of the enemy’s 
position lay a village, affording a good cover. 
Two British officers volunteered to recon- 
noitre, which was done with great boldness 
and coolness, the officers riding along the 
whole lino exposed to a perilous fire. The 
result was, however, the supply of accurate 
information. Tho number of the enemy was 
seven times that of the British, but Sir 
Charles considered that any delay for rein- 
forcements would strengthen the confidence 
of the ameers and produce a moral effect 
upon the country dangerous tqf the success 
and even the existence of his little array, not 
stronger than a brigade ; he therefore deter- 
mined to attack. It was a daring resolution ; 
with less than three thousand men of all arms 
to assail a strong position defended by more 
than twenty thousand men, of reputed cour- 
age I But Sir Charles was a man of bold 
conclusions. 

The ameers did not wait to be assailed. 
As soon as the British came witihin range of 
their guns, a heavy fire was opened, but hap- 
pily it was not well directed. The reply of 
the British cannon was most effective, and 
undoubtedly prepared the way for closer 
attack*. The British guns were placed on tb^ 
right. Infantry skirmishers with the Scinde 
irregular cavalry were thrown far in front, 
merely to make the enemy show his strength. 
Tho British infantry then moved from the 
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right in echelon of battalions, refusing the left 
to save it from the fire of the village, which, 
as before noticed, covered the enemy's right. 
The major-general commanding compared 
the movement to a review over a plain swept 
by an enemy’s cannon. The artillery and her 
majesty’s 22nd regiment, in line, formed the 
leading echelon; the 25tb native infantry, the 
second ; the 12th infantry, the third ; and the 
Ist grenadier native infantry, the fourth. 
The 9th Bengal light cavalry formed the re- 
serve, in rear of the left wing. The Poonah 
horse with four companies of infantry guarded 
the baggage. The British line opened a fire 
of musketry within one hundred yards of the 
bank of tho river. The Beloochees charged 
their advancing enemies, firing their match- 
locks and discharging their pistols as they 
came to close quarters. From neither fire 
did tho English receivo much harm. The 
Beloochees, with sword and shield, then threw 
themselves upon the British line, the men of 
which advancing, shoulder to shoulder, de- 
livered a volley, so simultaneously that it was 
as if given from a single machine of destruc- 
tion, and directed so low that every shot told. 
Tho first line of the Beloochees went down 
under this surely directed fire, the second 
line was pierced by the bayonets of the 
British line, which as a wall of pointed steel 
received tho desperate charge. Nevertheless 
these brave adversaries came on, scimitar in 
hand, as if eager for death, and so severe was 
the onset that the fate of the battle was for 
some time in suspense. The peril to tho 
British was now so great that Colonel Pat tic, 
at the suggestion of Captain A. Tucker, 
moved his cavalry, with the view of turning 
the enemy's right flank, and charging their 
rear, so as to check the force of their terrible 
onslaught upon tho line of the British in- 
fantry. While Colonel Pattle and Captain 
Tucker w^cre thus initiating an important 
movement, the responsibility of which the 
colonel was reluctant to incur, orders came 
from tho commander-in-chief to “ force the 
right of the enemy’s line.” The 0th Bengal 
cavalry had the honour of executing this 
movement, supported by the Scinde horse. 
Tho fonner regiment took a standard and 
several guns, tho latter captured tho camp, 
from which the cavalry of the Beloochees re- 
tired slowly, firing as they retreated, and 
taking deliberate aim. Lieutenant Fitzgerald 
pursued them several miles with a small body 
of cavalry, and himself slew three of their 
horsemen in single combat. This charge of 
cavalry decided the battle. The 22nd forced 
the bank* of the river, as the appearance of 
the English cavalry in tho rear of tho Be- 
loochees confused their infantry. The 25th 
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and 12th native infantry crossed the dry bed 
of the river nearly as soon as the 22nd ; the 
12th, scrambling up the opposite bank, cap- 
tured some guns in position there. The whole 
of the enemy's artillery was taken, with their 
camp equipage, stores, ammunition and trea- 
sures. Several standards were also taken. 
Sir Charles in his despatches stated that all 
were captured, which his own account of the 
retreat of the Beloochee cavalry shows could 
not be correct. 

Seldom did British arms gain a harder 
fought battle, and seldom were the numbers 
engaged on each side so disproportionate. 
Not more than 1900 men were actually in 
action on the side of the British. The ameers 
brought their whole force into battle, except 
the cavalry, which came into combat when 
Colonel Pattlo charged round their right 
flank and fell upon the rear of the infantry. 
Some accounts rate the force of the ameers at 
25,000, but certainly more than 20,000 men 
gave battle to the little Britsh band opposed 
to them. The loss of the English was 56 
soldiers killed and 177 wounded, and 95 
horses.* Hix officers were killed and 22 
wounded. 

The plan of the battle is intelligible to 
civilians : the mode of going into action was 
beautiful, but the execution was confused, 
and but for the cavalry charge round the 
right upon the rear — a movement which never 
occurred to the enemy as possible until it was 
accomplished, and therefore bewildered them, 
— the probabilities were great that the battle 
would have been lost. 

The Duke of Wellington had a very high 
opinion of the genius of Sir Charles Napier 
as a soldier, and was notoriously partial to 
the Napier family. This latter circumstance 
must qualify the reception given to any 
opinions pronounced by his grace upon the 
actions of Sir Charles. The duke’s opinion 
of the battle of Meanneo, and of the conduct of 
the victor, consequent upon it, has been very 
generally received; it was in the following 
terms ; — “ He gained the camp of the enemy, 
got possession of his guns, and obtained the 
most complete victory, taking up a position in 
which he was not again likely to be attacked. 
Not only did he secure Hyderabad, and the 
portion of the Indus which lay in his rear ; 
he brought up a reinforcement and placed 
himself at the head of a stronger army than 
that which he commanded before the battle. 
He manifested all the discretion and ability 
of an officer familiar with the most difficult 
operations in war.” 

Immediately after the battle, i^ree ameers 
of Hyderabad, and three of i^hyrpore, came 
* Blas*1^k. 


in and surrendered themselves. They were 
sent prisoners to Bombay. Lord Ellenborough 
declared Scinde “ annexed ” to the company’s 
dominions. 

BATTLE OP DUBBA. 

Bhere Mohammed was still in arms, at the 
head of twenty -five thousand men; and so 
confident was he of success, that he boasted 
he would “ Cabul the English.” The use of 
this phrase, which became current among the 
Scindians, showed how extensively the weak- 
ness of the Hon. General Elphinstpne, and 
the incapacity for large operations of Briga- 
dier Shelton, had deprived the English of 
military prestige among the nations conti- 
guous to British India. Mohammed took up 
a position at Dubba, about eight miles north- 
west of Hyderabad. He had eleven guns in 
battery, and four field-pieces. His infantry 
were drawn up in two intrenched lines, and 
his cavalry in masses in the rear. The right 
flank rested on the Fullaillee, the bed of which 
was at that spot deep, and retained a large 
quantity of mud and muddy water, sufficient 
to prevent the position from being turned. 
There was another nullah* to the rear of the 
former, forming an obtuse angle to the front 
line, and thertf the ^eft of the enemy’s arlny 
was posted. Thus the true front of battle 
extended from the right for one mile perpen- 
dicularly to the Fullaillee, presenting, what 
may be termed, the right wing and centre to 
an attack ; but the left wing behind the second 
nullah, was refused. All the cavalry were 
behind the left. In the rear of the right 
wing stood the village of Dubba.f Between 
the first line of the right and centre and the 
village of Dubba there was another nullah. 
Each had what in military technicality is 
called a ramp for advancing and retreating. 
The enemy’s second line was placed near the 
second and larger. nullah, in the rear of which 
he posted his cannon. His pioneers cleared 
away the low jungle which had occupied the 
land in front, so that the fire of his guns 
might not be impeded. 

Such was the position of the Beloochee 
army, described with as few technicalities as 
possible, so that the popular reader may com- 
prehend the vast strength of such a post. 
With such intrenchments and nullahs, pro- 
tecting his lines in every part, a native com- 
mander would naturally consider his lines 
unassailable. 

The army of Sir Charles Napier did not 
number one -fifth of that of his opponent. He 
had 1100 horse, and nineteen guns; five 

* The dry bed of a river, or of a canal, or other ent for 
containing water, is called a nullah. 

t This village was also called Narajah. 
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of these belonged to the horse artillery. Two 
pieces of cannon, and a few hundred troops 
were left to guard the camp before Hyderabad. 
The rest of the little army, numbering less 
than five thousand men, and seventeen 
cannons, proceeded to attack the foe.^ Ar- 
riving before the intrenched position of 
Mohammed, the English general instantly 
formed ; in doing which, he adopted the plan 
taken at Meannce, advancing by echelon of 
battalions. The left of his line was too near 
that of the enemy, and had to be thrown back. 
The guns were placed in the intervals between 
the battalions of infantry ; the cavalry covered 
the flanks. The right was somewhat ‘‘re- 
fused,’* because a wood towards that flank 
at once impeded the formation, and might 
cover the enemy’s sharp-shooters. The in- 
fantry of the enemy’s left extended half a 
mile beyond that of the extreme right of the 
cavalry flankers of Sir Charles. This portion 
of the enemy’s line was exposed to the gene- 
ral’s view; not so their centre and right, 
which w^ere hidden by the nullahs. The 
village of Dubba appeared to be unoccupied. 
Throe British officers — ]\rajor Waddington of 
the engineers, and Lieutenants Brown and 
Hill, rode close up to the right centre of the 
position, and afterwards proceeded along the 
centre to its junction with the right, for the 
purpose of causing the enemy to show his 
force. ^J’his object was attained. Unable to 
conceive what these officers were about, the 
enemy stood on the defence, their first lino 
starting up eagerly and firing. So close did 
these gallant officers ride to the line, that the 
ramps for leaving or entering the nullah was 
distinctly seen, and the precise position noted 
by Major Waddington. Sir Charles having 
thus cleverly roconnoitered, put his whole 
force in motion for the attack. His first object 
was, by rapidity, to gain the junction of the 
nullah with the Fullaillec, and, passing it, to 
seize the village before the enemy could pene- 
trate his design. 

The attack was led here, as at IMeannee, by 
her majesty’s 22nd regiment, and with equal, 
if not even surpassing, heroism. A cross fire 
from the British artillery so galled the enemy’s 
centre, that his troops showed symptoms of 
unsteadiness, and moved towards the left as 
if to be out of range. On perceiving this. 
Major Stack, with the 3rd cavalry, under 
Captain Delamain, and the Scinde horse, 
under Captain Jacobs, charged the flank, to- 
wards which the bodies of infantry, detaching 
themselves from the centre, were tending. 
The major dashed across the 'iiullah, cleared 
all obstacles, cut into the infantry, and pur- 
sued them for miles. This charge was exe- 
Vonquest of Scinde, 


cuted without orders, and, like most feats of 
the kind, however fortunate, entailed immi- 
nent peril to the army it was bravely intended 
to serve. Sir William Napier says : — “ He 
thus exposed the flank of the line of battle, 
and exposed the whole army to a defeat, if 
the wood had really been filled with the 
selected division of Beloochees.” 

The 22nd regiment, under Captain George, 
was directed by Major Poole, who com- 
manded the brigade to storm the nullah on 
the enemy’s left, which was accomplished in 
the most daring manner. The enemy’s right 
flank was turned by Captain Tait, with the 
Poonah horse, and by Major Story, with the 
9th Bengal cavalry, pursuing the enemy as 
Major Stack did on the left, and cutting dowm 
the fugitives over several miles of their flight. 
Thus both flanks of the enemy were actually 
turned and defeated, the centre alone being 
able any longer to resist, which it did not do 
with any persistence, the remainder of the 
infantry and cavalry advancing with the regu- 
larity of a review^, and the guns of the British 
from the right and left pouring in a terrible 
cross fire. Thus ended the battle of Dubba. 
The opinion of the great Duke of Wellington 
concerning it is on record : — “ A brilliant 
victory, in which he (Sir Charles) showed all 
the qualities of a general officer, and in wdiich 
the army displayed all the best qualities of tlie 
bravest troops.” The British lost two hun- 
dred and seventy officers and men. More 
than half the number of casualties occurred 
in the 22nd regiment. 

After this victory the spirit of the Scindians 
Avas broken, although Shere Mohammed still 
hoped to retrieve his disasters. From the 
fisld of battle Sir Charles marched to the 
south, entering Meerpore in triumph ; and on 
the 4th of April the fortress of Omercote 
opened its gates. Sir Charles determined to 
surround, if possible, the fugitive Shere Mo- 
hammed. To accomplish this, he divided his 
army into three parte, holding himself the 
command of one, and giving the charge of 
the two others to Colonel Roberts and Caj)- 
tain Jacobs. Upon those two officers devolved 
the chief duties connected wdth the active 
prosecution of the plan. On the 8th of June, 
Colonel Roberts met the Ameer Shah Moham- 
med, and Captain Jacobs encountered Shere 
Mohammed six days after, the British in each 
case gaining a signal victory. Roberts, with 
a small force, defeated two thousand men, 
and captured the shah ; Jacobs, with a very 
disproportionate force, vanquished about four 
thousand Beloochees, the shere flying to the 
desert, aftended only by his personal retinue. 
These events gave great satisfaction in Eng- 
land and at Calcutta, and Lord Ellenborougli 
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nominated Sir Charles to the government of 
Sciiide. During his government no oppor- 
tunity occurred for the display of his military 
genius. During the Sikh campaign, more 
than two years afterwards, Sir Charles 
marched by Mooltan from Scinde with a 
smalt force; and proceeding in advance, 
reached the grand army shortly after the 
sanguinary victory of Sobraon. If, however, 
the government of Sir Charles was not to be 
distinguished by any achievements of a mili- 
tary nature, it was very remarkable for its 
civil administration. The great Napoleon 
and his great rival both expressed (without 
cither borrowing from the other) the opinion 
that civil qualities entered into the com- 
petency of a superior commander, \ in more 
than military. This seems to have been 
borne out by the management of armies, and 
by the administration in Scinde of Sir Charles 
Napier. He ruled Scindo arbitrarily, but 
justly ; sternly, yet mercifully ; in the inte- 
rc'it of his country, yet for the welfare of the 
jjeoplc. He held down with an iron hand all 
disposition to insubordination or revolt, never- 
theless, so attached the people to him, that 
when he departed, they followed him with 
tears and lamentations. In war they gave 
him the formidable Bouhriquetoi ** Shatan in 
peace they almost adored him as a deity. 
Hcinde was afflicted with many calamities 
during his reign, as one might very appro- 
priately call his government ; but his admi- 
nistration of its affairs created order, cherished 
industry, brought wide regions, previously 
unproductive, into cultivation, and preserved 
innumerable lives when famine and disease 
ravaged the whole realm. 

The following statement of the difficulties 
with which Sir Charles had to contend was 
drawn up in an expose made to government, 
and suppressed by the Bombay council, or 
some of its officials. It is headed, ‘*Sir 
Charles Napier to the Governor in Council. 
Bombay, Oct. 21, 1846.” An extract only is 
made from the document : — ** Plundering grain 
was rife all over the land while war lasted. 
People stole grain and concealed it, especially 
government grain; for the conquerors were 
strangers in the land, and fear pervaded all 
hearts, none knowing what the victorious 
foreigners would do ; quantities of grain were 
therefore buried, and cultivation neglected. 
We at first had no knowledge of the proper 
men to employ as ka/rdar» and umbardars^ 
nor did we know the amount of the collec- 
tions which ought to be made ; consequently, 
the government was robbed to an immense 
extent; an evil which still exists, "though it 
gradually decreases. These kardars, there- 
fore, took no pains with cultivation; they 


were occupied with pillage. The canals could 
not bo properly cleaned till the country was 
fairly settled ; and without this clearing there 
could be neither health nor crops in Scinde. 
When we conquered Scinde the canals were 
choked up, for the ameers having resolved 
on war, everything relative to agriculture 
appears to have been abandoned for some 
time before the battle of Meannee ; men were 
preparing for war. A plague of locusts fell 
upon Scinde. This was a heavy and exten- 
sive affliction; it not only consumed this 
country, but, I am told, ravaged whole pro- 
vinces in Upper India, so ^at very small 
collections could be made there. Be that as 
it may, these locusts nearly destroyed the 
Scinde crop in 1844. The locusts were pre- 
ceded by a dreadful epidemic, which raged 
from the end of August, 1843, to January, 
1844, destroying thousands, and leaving those 
who survived unable to work. The troops 
suffered less than the people of the country ; 
yet, out of seventeen thousand fighting men, 
thirteen thousand were helpless in the hos- 
pitals ; and of the remaining four thousand, 
not above two thousand could have made a 
day’s march. Cultivation was abandoned, 
for no man had strength to work. To close 
this catalogue of ills which fell upon the cul- 
tivation and people of Scinde in 1843 and 
1844, the Indus suddenly fell, while the few 
crops which that year had been raised, were 
yet on the ground, and a vast portion thus 
perished from want of water, for the river did 
not again rise.” 

A powerful opposition was raised against 
Sir Charles among the Bombay officials, and 
a minute was recorded by the council, cen- 
suring the way in which Sir Charles supported 
the revenue of Scinde, which, it was alleged, 
was done by causing an artificially high price 
for grain after the revenue paid in that com- 
modity was received by the governor. This 
minute was absolutely false, and gave rise to 
discussions in parliamdht when the disgrace- 
ful fact came to light, that, although the 
Bombay government produced a copy of the 
faithless minute, no minute could be found of 
the complete confutation of the calumny. It 
was a curious circumstance, that Sir Charles 
himself predicted that such would bo the case 
after his death. The falsehood was, as he 
foretold, revived; the refutation was sup- 
pressed. Those officials, in their commu- 
nications with the supreme government, re- 
presented Scinde as under pressure of 
financid difficulties,” in consequence of the 
mal-administration of the governor, and the 
people as groaning under the excessive weight 
of taxation caused by his arbitrary, incom- 
petent, and selfish government. Sir Charles 
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replied to theee animadversions, sliowing their 
utter falsehood, in a brief despatch to the 
governor-general, Dec. 15, 1845, the fol- 
lowing extracts from which will at once 
vindicate the aspersed hero, and disclose to 
the reader the lengths to which officials can 
go in injuring even men of the highest name 
who resist their interference, or refuse them 
homage : — 

December 16M, 1843. 

Riout Honourable Sib, — In answer to the extract 
from a letter of the Secret Committee, 1 have to say : — 

1. That transit duties were abolished in Scinde by 
Lord Ellenborougb’s orders in 1843. I am hbre to obey 
the orders which I receive. I cannot imagine why the 
** Secret Committee'* should suppose I disobey those 
orders. The transit duties have not been reimposed upon 
the people of Scinde, nor any new tax. 

2. liiere is no "pressure of financial difficulty ** in 
Scinde: its revenues increase, and a surplus of about 
£260,000 sterling has already been placed to the credit 
of the Honourable Company, after defraying the cost of 
the civil government and 2,400 armed and disciplined 
police. 

8. The supreme government, at my recommendation, 
sanctioned the adoption of the Bombay customs code, 
and desired me to substitute this code for the destruc- 
tively severe system of the ameers in Scinde, and I have 
done so gradually. Like all changes having for object to 
diminish the receipt of taxation, it will probably reduce 
thb revenue in a slight degree next year, but add to it 
afterwards. It is well understood by, and agreeable to 
the merchants and people, whose^present burthens will be 
relieved. After the Ist of January, 1846, the heavy and^ 
what is worse, the vexatious duties levied hitherto under 


the old system of the ameers will cease, and be replaced 
by light import and export duties levied on the frontier, 
except on goods in transit through Sdude. In fine, the 
Bombay rqgnlations are adopted. 

4. 1 have the honour to enclose herewith a lithograph 
plan of the positions of the " Chokies," or custom-house 
liorts which I am establishing at the entrances to Sginde ; 
and I have been induced to histen the establishment of 
these ports, for thepnrpose of preventing the entrance of 
opium not covered by passes. 

6. Though I regret that my conduct should have 
failed to obtain for me what 1 think it deserves, the con- 
fidence of the home authorities in a sufficient degree to 
overturn the baseness of secret information, which 1 have 
reason to suppose was sent from Bombay, I have, never- 
theless, the satisfaction of believing that 1 possess the con- 
fidence of your Excellency. 

C. J. NAPIER. 

Sir Charles left Scinde on the Ist of Oct., 
1847. Mh Pringle, n civilian, an officer of 
the company, succeeded him. That officer, 
in a report the last day of 1847, praises the 
clemency, wisdom, moderation, and firmness 
of his predecessor. These good opinions were 
repeated by Mr. Pringle’s successor, Mr. 
Frere, occasion having occurred for notice on 
his part of the principles of administration 
adopted by Sir Charles Napier. The suc- 
cessors of the military chief were men very 
competent to the duties imposed on them. 
They nurtured the prosperity which Sir Charles 
initiated, and which he left as a happy legacy 
to Scinde. 


CHAPTER CXVII. 


WAR WITH CHINA— NAVAL AND MILITARY OPERATIONS-TRBATY OP PEACE— OPENING 
OF FiyE PORTS TO EUROPEAN COMMERCE. 


Tub history of English interests in China, I 
after the date with which the last chapter on 
this subject closed, continued for a number of 
years to be monotonous, disclosing no occur- 
rences of a kind to interest the readers of a 
work on the general concerns of the British 
empire in the East. Only for short intervals 
did concord prevail at Canton between the 
Chinese authorities and the English, or indeed 
any foreign traders. The trade of most 
European nations declined, except that of the 
English. The American commerce fluctu- 
ated, and on the whole made no observable 
progress. Edicts of the viceroy were con- 
tinually issuinjg against some praetide or other 
of the English. At one time ^ presence of 
English ladies gave offence ; at another, some 
assault was committed by some drunken sailor 
on a Ohj^ese subject; then, questions were 
raised so Mvolous and vexatious as greatly to 


try the temper of the British merchants, who 
petitioned their government to insist on a 
redress of grievances, and the admittance of a 
resident at Pekin. Remonstrances were made 
to the Chinese officials, in language respectful 
and proper ; to which replies were given almost 
always to the same effect, that if the English 
did not like the terms upon which they were 
permitted to trade, there was no occasion for 
them to come so far, and by staying at home 
collisions with the subjects of his celestial 
majesty would be avoided. There was no 
answering this logic, however unsatisfactory 
the English might have considered it. 

In the years 1830-31 the insulte and ag- 
gressions offered by the Chinese authorities 
were intolerable, and it became necessary for 
the committee, to which the concerns of the 
East India Company were committed, to adopt 
measures of public remonstrance, addressed to 
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the Chinese people as well as to the officials. 
An appeal was made also to the Governor- 
general of India to interfere, iirst by negotia- 
tion, and, failing in that, by force. The 
English did not act with promptitude and 
spirit, such as alone the Chinese could un- 
derstand. Forbearance and petitions only 
brought fresh indignities. It was only when 
the officers of his celestial majesty felt that the 
course pursued was one involving danger and 
inconvenience to themselves, that 'they were 
open to conviction. The bad feeling which at 
this period arrived at such a height, was ag- 
gravated by the clandestine opium traffic, and 
the affrays which arose out of it. As the year 
1831 advanced, and at the beginning of 1832, 
the officers of the viceroy entered the foreign 
factories when they pleased, treated their 
inmates with violence and abuse, tortured 
servants and interpreters, and, finally, set 
about breaking up the landing-place opposite | 
the factories. There appeared to be no 
motive for these outrages, but the wanton 
exercise of power, contempt and hatred of 
foreigners, and a desire on occasions to extort 
money. 

In February, 1832, Mr. Lindsay and the 
llev. Mr. dutzloff were dispatched to the 
north-east coast of China : their instructions 
were rather indefinite, and their voyage abor- 
tive, except BO "far as the acquisition of useful 
information was concerned. Some ships had, 
however, disposed of valuable cargoes of 
opium, woollens, and calicoes on the northern 
coasts. 

By an act of parliament, passed in the fourth 
year of his majesty's reign, entitled ** An Act 
to regulate the Trade to China," it was, 
amongst other things, enacted that it might be 
lawful for his majesty, by any such order or 
orders as to his majesty in council might seem 
expedient and salutary, to give to the super- 
intendents mentioned in the act, or any of 
them, power and authority over the trade and 
commerce of his majesty's subjects within any 
part of the dominions of the Emperor of China ; 
and to impose penalties, forfeitures, or imprison- 
ments for the breach of any regulations, to be 
enforced in such manner as should be specified 
in the orders in council. This act came into 
operation April 2l8t, 1834:. At the court at 
Brighton, on the 9th day of December, 1833, 
an order in council was issued investing ig the 
superintendents of' trade appointed in virtue 
of that act, all the powers invested in the 
supercargoes of *'the United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies." On 
the same day, another order in council was 
issued, instituting, in virtue of the said act, a 
court of justice, with criminal and admiralty 
jurisdiction, for the trial of offences committed 


by British subjects in the ports and harbours 
of China and within a hundred miles of its 
coasts. One of the superintendents mentioned 
in the act, was nominated to hold such court. 
The practice and proceedings of such court 
were to be conformable to those of the courts 
of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery in 
England. A third order in council was issued 
the same day, in virtue of the act already 
named, empowering the superintendents to 
levy and collect tolls from English ships enter- 
ing any port where these superintendents 
might reside. It was also ordered that 
within forty-eight hours of the arrival in a 
Chinese port of any British ships, a manifesto 
in writing, upon oath, specifying the particu- 
lars of the cargo, should be sent by the master 
or supercargo to the superintendent. Lord 
Napier was dispatched as the chief super- 
intendent of British trade, from Plymouth, in 
his majesty's ship Andromache, Matters had 
now arrived at an interesting epoch in the 
commercial connection between China and 
Great Britain. John Francis Davis, who 
I succeeded Lord Napier as chief superinten- 
dent, observed of the juncture of affairs when 
Lord Napier was nominated to that office : — 
On the 22nd ^pril, 1834, the trade of the 
East India Company with China, after having 
lasted just two hundred years, terminated 
according to the provisions of the new act, 
and several private ships soon afterwards 
quitted Canton with cargoes of tea for the 
British Islands. One vessel had, previously 
to that date, sailed direct for England, under 
a special licence from the authorities of the 
East India Company. A most important 
national experiment was now to be tried, the 
results of which alone could set at rest the 
grand question of the expediency of free 
trade against the Chinese mono'poly ; or 
prove how individual traders w'ere likely to 
succeed against the union of mandarins and 
mandarin merchants." 

The number of superintendents which the 
new bill authorized was three, two others 
with Lord Napier were immediately nomi- 
nated. The East India company now stood in 
a new relation to China. Instead of having the 
exclusive possession of the tea trade, and all 
but the exclusive trade in other commodities, 
the bill of 1833 deprived the company of the 
power of trading between China and Great 
Britain, and threw the whole of the Chinese 
commerce open to the enterprise of individual 
merchants. One consequence of this was, 
that as the operation of the act began a few 
months after it was passed, the company had 
to sell their fine ships, and other trading pro- 

a , at heavy loss. These great changes 
le British government were carried out 
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without any notice to the Chinese authorities, 
notwithstanding that the danger of such a 
coarse was pointed out by persons well ac- 
quainted with the temper of the Chinese 
government and people. 

On the ICtli of July, 1834, Lord Napier 
arrived at Macao. Mr. Davis and Sir George 
Robinson accepted the offices of superinten- 
dents with his lordship. According to the 
instructions given to Lord Napier, by the 
foreign secretary, he was immediately upon 
his arrival to announce his mission in a com- 
munication to the viceroy. That functionary 
refused to receive it, on the ground that Great 
Britain had no right to send a resident repre- 
sentative to Canton, without first obtaining the 
permission of the court of Pekin. His lord- 
ship had no means of communication with the 
viceroy but through the Hong merchants, 
which he properly refused. His hands were 
tied up by such minute iuKtructions from 
home, that no discretion was left to him in 
the midst of difficulties of which the home 
authorities could be no judges, and which 
could only be met by promptitude and address, 
06 the exigencies arose. The Chinese mean- 
while beset his lordship's house with soldiers, 
beat his servants, and continued to evince a 
feeling of rancorous hostility. His lordship 
was placed in a false position by the ignorance 
and wilfulness of the government at homo, in 
spite of the warnings and protests of the Duke 
of Wellington, whose sagacious mind and 
oriental experience enabled him to foresee the 
issue of the pragmatical and conceited plans of 
Lord Grey. At last matters assumed so 
formidable an aspect of hostility, that Lord 
Napier was obliged to send for a guard of 
marines, and order the imogene and Andro~ 
mache frigates to the anchorage at Wham- 
])oa. As this order was executed, the guns 
of the Bocca Tigris fort openec^hre upon the 
British, cutting away some ropes and spars, 
and wounding a sailor. The broadsides of the 
English frigates soon silenced these demon- 
strations of anger. As Tiger Island was 
approached, a still heavier fire was directed 
against the English, and a still more formid- 
able reply was made to it. Each British ship 
liad a man killed; the fortifications of the 
Chinese were much damaged, and the destruc- 
tion of life among those who manned them 
was considerable. The men-of-war triumph- 
antly sailed up to the anchorage. The Chinese 
now stopped the trade, demanding the with- 
drawal of the frigates, and the retirement of 
Lord Napier from China. The East India 
company had warned the government of the 
consequences of its precipitate and high- 
handed legislation, and the fruits were now 
borne. As was usual, the English, after for- i 
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midable ^jemonstrations of resolution, gave 
way the moment their trade sustained injury. 
The Chinese by their obstinacy and ))er- 
sistence gained a complete victory. The 
selection of Lord Napier for the important 
I office committed to him might well have been 
questioned, as indeed it was both in England 
and China. His rank and party connections, 
not his fitness, determined the appointment. 
His lordship possessed excellent qualities, in- 
tellectual and moral, and was a useful public 
man; but no especial fitness was possessed by 
him for what might be called a Chinese em- 
bassy, or for a post which was even more 
difficult to fill than that of an ambassador. 
A few weeks after arriving at Macao, having 
abandoned the attempt to establish a residence 
at Canton, his lordship died, from the effects 
of the climate and the mortification which he 
felt at the failure of his mission, and the hu- 
miliation to which his country and himself 
were exposed by the incapacity of his govern- 
ment. This incapacity was the more to be 
regretted as the government of the day com- 
prised men of great reputation, and Lord 
Palmerston was the secretary-of-stato upon 
whom the execution of the orders in council 
devolved. Great as his lordship’s talents 
were for the discharge of any duties which 
might bo imposed upon him in connection 
with the relations between the United King- 
dom and other parts of the world, his know- 
ledge of oriental affairs and of commerce was 
small, and his capacity to deal with them, in 
common with that of the rest of the cabinet, 
insufficient. It was, however, a cabinet which 
would not bo taught, but was carried away by 
popular applause, and pride of newly acquired 
power. 

On the death of Lord Napier, the second 
superintendent assumed the chief direction of 
affairs. That gentleman was of opinion that 
an appeal to the government of Pekin should 
be prosecuted, but this had been forbidden 
by the instructions delivered to Lord Napier 
in case of any dispute, without first communi- 
cating with the British foreign secretary. 
At this juncture the great Congregational 
missionary. Dr. Morrissou, the Chinese in- 
terpreter to tlie superintendents, died. His 
loss was much felt because of his superior 
knowledge of the Chinese language and 
people. His son and the Rev. Mr. Gutzloff 
were nominated in his stead. The viceroy 
issued edicts commanding the English to elect 
or obtain from England a merchant, not a 
royal officer, to manage the trade. Of these 
edicts Mr. Davis took no notice, believing 
that the Chinese would find it necessary them- 
selves to open communications with him. In 
January, Mr. Davis returned home; 
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Captaiu Elliot, who bad acted as secretary 
to the commission, became second, and Sir 
George Kobinsou first superintendent. 

The opening of the Chinese trade the pre- 
vious year facilitated smuggling, and this was 
more especially carried on in connection with 
opium. The edicts of the imperial govern- 
ment against the admission of the drug had 
been as numerous as inoperative, but so pro- 
digious was the increase of smuggling when 
the East India Company was deprived of the 
Chinese trade, that it became incumbent 
upon the imperial government to adopt 
vigorous measures to put a stop to it, or at 
once abandon all pretension to control con- 
traband commerce upon its coasts. The in- 
crease of the importation of opium tended to 
weaken physically the Chinese population; 
to create poverty, idleness, and recklessness ; 
to drain the country of silver, and to weaken 
the bands of authority ; the imperial govern- 
ment was therefore, roused to exertion to 
chock or stop the injurious import. 

Captain Elliot succeeded Sir George Robin- 
son as chief superintendent. He foresaw that 
the open and daring conduct of the crowds of 
opium smugglers who mingled with those 
who 2 )ursued legitimate commerce would 
bring on a war, or the expulsion of European 
traders, lie earnestly importuned the British 
government to invest him, or a successor, with 
2 )ower to interpose and to punish English 
subjects engaging in such unlawful dealings. 
The government refused to do this, substan- 
tially on the ground that it was not the pro- 
vince of foreign governments to act as revenue 
police or coast-guards for countries on whose 
sliorcs their subjects smuggled. The govern- 
ment, however, declared that any smuggler 
resorting to force in case of attempts to arrest 
him by the Chinese authorities, should be 
considered as a pirate. This was more 
generous to China than just to the smugglers, 
whoso dishonourable calling was no ground for 
acting towards them illegitimately. It was 
clearly the business of the mandarins to deal 
witli the smugglers, Chinese or foreign, as 
best they could ; and of the English autho- 
rities to discountenance the traffic by moral 
means, and to afford no protection to English 
subjects embarked in it. 

The year 1838 opened at Canton unfavour- 
ably to commerce and to the 2 >^ 08 pectB of 
2)eace. The Hong merchants had incurred 
enormous debts to the new traders under the 
free system. They refused to pay except by 
instalments, extending over a great number 
of years. The Chinese laws afforded to the 
barbarians no redress, there was onl^ the old 
answer, ** If you do not like the country, its 
laws, maxims, and customs, why don’t yon go 
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away ? we do not wish you to stay.” The 
Hong merchants had in this way cheated the 
English out of three millions of dollars. The 
amount of opium seized by the Chinese autho- 
rities amounted to two millions sterling. This 
opium was in many cases seized by mandarins 
who had connived at the illicit traffic, taking 
bribes to admit it, and seizing the contraband 
as well. The conduct of the Chinese officials 
was immoral and corrupt in these trans- 
actions. 

On the 12th of July, 1838, Sir Frederick 
Maitland arrived in the ship of war Wellesle^^ 
and in consort with the war-brig Alger nie, 
and was joined by the superintendent. The 
ships anchored in Tong-boo Buy, seven 
leagues south of the Bocca Tigris. The 
Canton government communicated in the old 
way through the Hong merchants ; the super- 
intendent sent back the despatches unopened, 
informing the bearer that the orders of the 
British government were peremptory to cor- 
ro 82 )ond only with the officers of his imperial 
majesty. 

Captain Elliot then proceeded to Canton, 
and sent an unsealed letter by a mandarin to be 
communicated to the government. Mr. Davis 
thus relates what occurred : — ** The .paper 
was left open wilh a view to obviate the dif- 
ficulty about the use of the character jjia — a 
petition. It was conveyed to the viceroy, 
but the merchants retnraed it with a remark 
from liis excellency that he could not take it 
unless it bore the character pin. Captain 
Elliot then declared that ho had formally 
offered to set forth the peaceful purposes of 
the admiral’s visit, and if the viceroy did not 
think fit to accept these ex 2 )lanation 8 , his 
businoBs at Canton was concluded, and ho 
should forthwith retire. A British boat, 
meanwhile, 2 )a 8 sing the Bocca Tigris was fired 
upon by the forts ; and when boarded by a 
mandarin, was required to state whether the 
admiral or any 2 >erson belonging to him was 
there, os they should not be permitted to pass 
up. Sir Frederick, on being informed of this 
insult, remarked that ho had come to China 
with a determination to avoid the least viola- 
tion of customs or prejudices; but that he 
was nevertheless resolved to bear no indignity 
to the flag. He accordingly proceeded forth- 
with to the Bocca Tigris with the vessels under 
his command, to demand a formal disavowal 
of these unprovoked attacks. A civil letter 
was soon received from the Chinese admiral 
Kwan (afterwards discomfited in action with 
the Volage and J/gaewth)^ asking the reason 
of Admiral Maitland's visit ; and in re2)ly to 
this, a demand was made for reparation on 
account of the late insult. The result waa 
the mission of n mandarin captain of war- 

4m 
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junlcB to wait upon the British admiral, ac- 
companied by one of less rank ; and the 
expressions of disavowal of any intention to 
insult were written at the dictation of the 
higher officer by the hand of the other on 
board the Wellesley in the presence of the 
several parties. Sir Frederick Maitland sig- 
nified his satisfaction with this declaration, 
and after the exchange of some civilities, 
returned to his former anchorage, and soon 
afterwards sailed away.’* 

Only two months after this transaction the 
Chinese functionaries, irritated by the per- 
sistence of the smugglers, prepared to execute 
a native smuggler in the front of the factory ; 
the remonstrances of the Europeans upon so 
gross an outrage being treated with disdain, 
they boldly armed and drove the executioners 
and the attendant guards away. The people 
approved of the dispersion of the party. 
Some of the Europeans, in the insolence and 
hardihood of their pride, contemptuously 
struck with sticks the lookers on ; these im- 
mediately resented, and at last a mob of 
thousands, armed with such missiles as could 
be obtained, attacked the factories. The 
Chinese troops drove back the mob. 

Captain Elliot offered to co-operate with 
the government in suiipressing the river 
smuggling, and obtained a direct communi- 
cation from the viceroy, thus gaining a pre- 
cedent for carrying on official correspondence j 
without the intervention of tlie ** Hong.” 

For some time matters wore a more tranquil | 
aspect, and the smuggling was much re- 
pressed. Early in 183^), a high commission 
of his imperial majesty arrived at Canton, and 
at once proceeded to adopt measures of ex- 
traordinary severity and injustice to terrify ; 
the Europeans and stop the traffic. His first 
act was to execute a native opium dealer in j 
the square in front of the -factories. This 
operation was attended by so powerful a force I 
that the merchants could only haul down * 
their flags and protest against the barbarous 
outrage. The despatches of Captain Elliot 
describe the demands of Commissioner Lin 
as extraordinary even from an oriental tyrant. 
He issued an edict directly to the foreigners, 
demanding that every particle of opium on 
board the ships should be delivered to the 
government, in order to its being burned and 
destroyed. At the' same time a bond was 
required, in the foreign and Chinese lan- 
guages, that ” the ships should hereafter never 
again dare to bring opium ; and that, should 
any be brought, the goods should bo forfeited, 
and the parties suffer death ^ moreover, that 
such punishment would be willingly sub- 
mitted to.” He plainly threatened that if 
his requisitions were not complied with, the 
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I foreigners would be overwhelmed by numbers 
^ and sacrificed ; but at the same time made 
some vague promises of reward to such as 
obeyed. 

Mr. Davis describes the events which fol- 
lowed with a brevity and completeness which 
will in a short compass place the reader in 
possession of the facts which led to what is 
popularly known in England as ”the opium 
war “ On first hearing of the proceedings 
at Canton the British superintendent, always 
present where danger or difficulty called him, 
hurried up in the gig of her majesty’s ship 
Larne, and made his way to the factories on 
the evening of the 24:th March, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts made to stop him. The state 
of intense distress in which he found the 
whole foreign community may be estimated 
by stating that the actual pressing difficulty 
was the obstinate demand that Mr. Dent, one 
of the most respectable English merchants, 
should proceed into the city and attend the 
commissioner’s tribunal. Captain Elliot’s first 
step was to proceed to Mr. Dent’s house, and 
convey him in person to the hall of the 
superintendents. He immediately signified 
to the Chinese his readiness to let Mr. Dent 
go into the city with himself, and upon the 
distinct stipulation, under the commissioner's 
seal, that he was never to be moved out of 
his sight. The whole foreign community 
were then assembled, and exhorted to be 
moderate and calm. On the same night the 
native servants were taken away and the 
supplies cut off, the reason given being the 
opposition to the commissioner's summons. 
An arc of boats was formed, filled with armed 
men, the extremes of which touched the east 
and west banks of the river in front of the 
factories. The square between and the rear 
were occupied in considerable force; and 
before the gate of the hall the whole body ot 
Hong merchants and a large guard were 
posted day and night, the latter with their 
swords constantly drawn. So close an im- 
prisonment is not recorded in the history of 
our previous intercourse. Under these cir- 
cumstances the British superintendent issued 
a most momentous circular to his country- 
men, requiring the surrender into his hands 
of all the English opium actually on the coast 
of China at that date. In undertaking this 
immense responsibility, he had no doubt that 
the safety of a great mass of human life hung 
upon his determination. Had he commenced 
with the denial of any control on the occasion, 
the Chinese commissioner would have seized 
the pretext for reverting to his measures of 
intimidirtion against individual merchants, ob- 
viously his original purpose, but which Cap- 
tain Elliot’s sudden appearance had disturbed. 
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Ho would have forced the whole into submiB- 
Bion by the protracted confinement of the 
persons he had determined to seize, and, 
judging from his proclamation and general 
conduct, by the sacrifice of their lives. On 
the 8rd of April it was agreed that the 
deputy superintendent should proceed down 
the river with the mandarins and Hong mer- 
chants, and deliver over to the commissioner 
20,283 chests of opium from the ships which 
were assembled for that purpose below the 
Bocca Tigris. The imprisonment and blockade 
in the meanwhile remained undiminished at 
Canton, and attempts were made to extort 
from the foreigners the bond, by which 
their lives and property would be at the 
mercy of the Chinese government. This was 
evaded.” 

On the 4th of May, when all the opium 
w^as delivered, the imprisonment of the Eng- 
lish ceased, with the exception of sixteen 
persons, who were retained until the 26th; 
they were liberated under an edict never to 
return to CJiina. The commission restricted 
tlie trade of all other foreigners, when all 
English subjects had Nvithdrawm. The con- 
duct of Captain Elliot throughout these trans- 
actions was marvellously prudent and firm. 
The Duke Wellington described his conclud- 
ing act as one ** of courage and self-devotion 
such as few men had an opportunity of show- 
ing, and, probably, still fewer would have 
shown.” His grace characterized the con- 
duct of the Chinese commissioner and govern- 
ment with equal terseness. He ** had never 
known a person filling a high station in 
another country treated in such a manner as 
Captain Elliot had been treated by the au- 
thorities of Canton.” 

The English took refuge at Macao, but 
were driven thence by a military demonstra- 
tion on the part of Lin. An unarmed schooner 
was attacked by mandarin boots, and the crew 
murdered. Other aggressions follow'ed. The 
English remained in their ships. The com- 
missioner demanded that all their vessels 
should enter the river, and that a man should 
be delivered up for execution to atone for the 
life of a Chinese lost in a drunken broil with 
some sailors, English and American. Pro- 
visions were not allowed to be sold to the 
English ships, which were supplied indirectly 
through Macao, and by various hazardous 
boat enterprises. An English ship of war, 
the Volage, arrived most opportunely for the 
protection and supply of the English. Soon 
, after an action was fought between the Eng- 
lish vessels and the war-jnnks of the enemy, 
which was conducted by the Britislr naval 
officers in a manner highly to their credit. 
This conflict arose and was conducted in the 


following manner. On the 3rd of October 
the Chinese admiral left his anchorage, and 
stood oat towards the English ships, which 
were got under weigh and moved towards 
the enemy. The war-iunks then anchored 
in order of battle, and the British ships were 
^'hove to.” The English opened negotia- 
tions; the admiral replied that an English- 
man must bo given up to suffer death in 
atonement for the life of the Chinaman (pre- 
viously referred to), killed in a drunken 
brawl. Captain Smith, tho senior officer, 
considered that the safety of the ships de- 
manded ^hat he should repel this hostile 
demonstration. At noon, therefore, tho 
signal was made to engage, and the ships, 
then lying ho^e to at the extreme end: of the 
Chinese line, bore away ahead in close order, 
having tlio wind on the starboard beam. In 
this way, and under easy sail, they ran down 
the Chinese line, pouring in a destructive fire. 
The latcrid direction of the wind enabled 
the ships to perform the same evolution from 
tho other extreme of the line, running up 
again with their larboard broadsides bearing. 
Tho Chinese answered with much spirit, but 
the terrible effect of the English fire was soon 
manifest. One War-junk blew up at pistol- 
shot distance from tho Volage, three were 
sunk, and several others water-logged. The 
admiral’s conduct is said to have been worthy 
of his station. His junk was evidently better 
manned and armed than any of the others ; 
and after having weighed, or perhaps cut or 
slipped his cable, he bore up and engaged her 
majesty's ships in handsome style. In less 
than three quarters of on hour, however, he 
and the remainder of his squadron were re- 
tiring in great distress to their former anchor- 
age, and, as Captain Smith was not disposed 
to protract destructive hostilities, he offered 
no obstruction to their retreat. It is to be 
feared, however, that this clemency was 
thrown awoy upon the Chinese, who have 
no conception of tho true principles of such 
forbearance, and subsequent facts show that 
they actually claimed the victory. This they 
perhaps founded on the circumstance of her 
majesty’s ships making sail for Macao, for the 
purpose of covering tho embarkation of tho 
English who might see fit to retire from that 
place, and oT providing for tho safety of the 
merchant ships. On the 4th of November, 
the Volage joined the fleet at Hong- Kong, 
and the Hga6inth was left at Macao to watch 
events in that quarter. It was time that tho 
Chinese should receive such a lesson as 
the foregoing, for not long prior to it 
they had robbed and burned a Spanish 
brig, the Bilbaino, utterly unconnected with 
opium, under the plea that she was an Eng- 
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lish vessel, though her proper Bag was flying.”* 
The treatment which the unfortunate crew 
of this Spanish ship received was cruel, bar- 
barous, and unrelenting, affording no pretence 
of justification. 

There was still some trade carried on by 
the English through the intervention of the 
Americans, who were the only foreigners that 
submitted to the requisitions of the Chinese 
authorities. They carried out Chinese com- 
modities in their boats to the English ships, 
and received goods in return, driving for 
some time a profitable trade. This, however, 
was not permitted to last. The Chinese on 
discovering what took jdace, effectually put a 
stop to all commercial intercourse with the 
English. Captain Elliot could now do no- 
thing until instructione'from iffs government 
arrived. 

The view taken by the British government 
was that a declaration of war could alone 
adjust matters. War was accordingly de- 
clared, and a powerful force sent to compel 
compliance with English demands. This war 
was unpopular in England. The view taken 
of ,it by the mass of the people was, that it 
was declared for the purpose of enforcing 
sales of opium, and that this was done to 
enrich the East India Company as the 
growers of that commodity. The narrative 
already given proves that the company had 
nothing to do with the transactions which led 
to the struggle. These transactions began 
when the company was no longer permitted 
to trade with China, and were a consequence 
of throwing open the trade, which the Duke 
of Wellington, and other eminent persons well 
acquainted with the East, foresaw and foretold. 
Had the trade been continued in the hands 
of the company, such a war could not have 
broken out; although on other grounds a 
rupture with China might ha^o arisen. W'hat- 
cver the advantages of giving freedom to the 
trade with China, the disadvantage at that 
particular juncture of opening a door, for the 
smuggling of opium was attendant upon that 
event. Her majesty's government gave no 
countenance to the opium smugglers, but 
rather passed beyond its proper province in 
denouncing and thwarting it. Captain Elliot 
was willing to co-operate with the Chinese 
officials to suppress it, even by giving an ex- 
treme interpretation to his powers as chief 
superintendent, but the Chinese authorities 
treated his overtures contemptuously and arro- 
gantly, although unable to put a stop to it them- 
selves. Yet all these facts were suppressed by 
the parties who carried on the agitation against 

* CAtnesff, By John Fnacis Davis, Esq., F.R.S., 
and Governor of IIong-Kong : London, Cox, King WiJliam 
Street, Strand. 


the government of Calcutta and of London, m 
connection with the war. Apart from those 
who were actuated by party opposition 
against the section of English politicians then 
in power, the denouncers of the government 
consisted mainly of the members of the Peace 
Society, and of the Society of Friends, the 
former being chiefly composed of the latter. 
Lecturers were hired, men of clever debating 
powers, and eloquent, who convened meetings 
all over England, denouncing the w'ar as 
neither forced upon us by necessity nor de- 
manded by justice. The Chinese were repre- 
sented by these lecturers as an amiable and 
honest race, whose government was highly 
moral, and being virtuously intent upon pro- 
tecting its people from the enervating and 
dissipating effect of opium, adopted police and 
revenue regulations full of wisdom, which the 
English merchants and Captain Elliot, the 
English superintendent of trade, infringed in 
violation of international law, of natural right, 
and of the law of God. All these statements 
were false, except so far as that Englishmen 
were among the opium smugglers, as adven- 
turous English seafaring men will bo found 
amongst smugglers off the coasts of every 
country whose revenue system allows a con- 
traband trade to become profitable. These 
allegations were, however, pretexts. The 
real motive with the Peace Society, and the 
religious body called Quakers, was to make 
an efficient and popular protest against war, 
which they believed, under any circumstances, 
to be contrary to the law of God, inexpedient, 
and in the long run injurious to the cause it 
was employed to promote. The occurrence 
of every war in which their country hnjjpens 
to be engaged brings out this party in a 
similar mode of action. The same or other 
orators are hired to preach down the policy 
of the existing government which has entered 
upon the war, and because it has done so, 
and to arraign and denounce the Englishmen 
who may, however unjustly treated, have been 
the victims, and thereby the occasion of the 
hostilities. These agents of the Peace Society 
invariably represent their own countrymen 
as cruel and sanguinary, actuated by unjust 
views and selflsh aims, and inflicting unde- 
served injury upon harmless and well-inten- 
tioned nations, who by British brutality are 
forced into efforts of self-defence. The policy 
of such representations is to rouse the English 
people to put a stop to the war itself, and so 
secure a victory to the peace principle. Pro- 
bably no public body, no society, no party, 
ever adopted, a line of procedure more dis- 
honest .than this. If all war be unjustifiable 
on Christian principles in the opinion of the 
Society of Friends, the church of the IMora- 
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vians, or any other religious associatiou or 
tjlnirch,^ it is the duty of such to put forth 
that opinion as a theological or social question 
to be discussed, and to extend it by a zealous 
and honourable propagandism ; but to pervert 
facts, to extenuate, deny, or conceal the crimes 
and injuries of races or nations that have made 
war upon England, and to cover with obloquy 
by scandalous falsehoods the character aud 
conduct of all English statesmen and men of 
the profession of arms, who assert what they 
believe to be the rights of Englishmen by 
military force, is worse than war itself, less 
reputable than even an unjust appeal to arms, 
and is an exemplification of bigotry, tyranny, 
and aggression on the part of those who pro- 
fess liberality, benevolence, and peace, de- 
moralising to the public, and dishonouring to 
the cause of free discussion. 

The British government was extremely un- 
willing to go to war with China, and even at 
the last* hour adopted all means to avert it. 
This fact was kept out of sight by the agi- 
tators of the Peace Society, and of the Society 
of Friends, when common justice required 
that it should have its fair representation in 
the estimate which they invited the English 
people to form of their rulers and of the 
causes of the war. The government of her 
majesty felt it to bo intolerable that in order 
to put down smuggling and smugglers, even 
if Englishmen had been exclusively the 
ofTcndera, which was not the case, the Chinese 
officials should seize unoffending merchants, 
and the representative of her majesty, hold 
them for many weeks in durance, and menace 
their lives, unless others of their countrymen, 
the real offenders, should surrender the pro- 
hibited commodity. The English represen- 
tative could only by the force of his character, 
by promises of indemnity, and by an appeal 
to the patriotism of his offending countrymen, 
on the ground of the danger to which he and 
the inoffensive merchants seized by the Chi- 
nese were exposed, obtain the surrender of 
the opium. The English government could 
not with justice refuse to make good the 
promise of indemnity, and it was right and 
just that the Chinese should bo compelled to 
refund the money, to apologise for the out- 
rage offered to English subjects and the 
English representative, and to give guarantees 
for future rectitude towards her majesty’s 
subjects, who might carry on legitimate trade 
in their country. 

To the demands of the British government 
the Chinese especial commissioner and pleni- 
potentiary replied by a proclamation, couched 
in terms of vindictive violence and supercilious 
scorn, offering a reward for the heads of 
Englishmen, and to all who might succeed in 


setting fire*to their ships. So bloody and 
truculent was this imperial manifesto, that 
when copies reached England, accustomed 
although Englishmen were to oriental blood- 
thirstiness in so many various Indian wars, 
all classes were filled with horror, except the 
members of the Peace Society, who rather 
availed themselves of such documents as 
proving the lengths to which the amiable, 
sensible, quiet, industrious, virtuous Chinese 
might be driven by the injustice of English- 
men and their government. 

All efforts to avert Avar on the part of the 
British officials having failed, it was at length 
commenced with a resolution and spirit worthy 
of the object proposed. The British govern- 
ment, however, began with the errors in which 
English ministers usually begin hostilities. 
The military force was much too small. The 
naval department of the expedition was suffi- 
cient, but so few were the troops, that 
throughout the campaign they were exposed 
to great hardships; no reliefs could be ob- 
tained, when humanity, economy, and military 
science all conspired to demand such arrange- 
ments as would have ensured them. The 
comforts of the men were shamefully ne- 
glected. Their-food was of the worst quality ; 
many of the soldiers died from the badness of 
their provisions. There was an almost total 
neglect of sanitary arrangements for the 
troops both on board ships and on shore. 
The men were nearly as badly oft* for air, 
Avatcr, and the means of cleanliness, as those 
on board the plague -stricken transports which 
were used in the Crimean war at a later period. 
The provision for medical requirements was 
disgracefully inadequate. The soldiers cloth- 
ing was not regulated by the climate in which 
they w^ere sent to make war : during the 
fierce summer of southern China the men 
wore the flaming red jacket buttoned over 
the chest, and the hard stock buckled tight 
round the throat; men fell dead both in 
action and on other duty from these causes, 
yet even the commanding officers were averse 
from any relaxation of “ the regulation dress.” 
The officers Avere well taken care of, and just 
as it occurred in the war around Sebastopol, 
the proportion of officers who fell in battle 
was considerable, while few died from disease ; 
whereas of the men a large portion of the 
whole army perished from sickness, induced 
by causes over which the government and com- 
manding officers had control. The men, nobly 
brave, generously devoted to their duty, loyal 
to their sovereign, aud faithful to their officers, 
were treated with a contemptuous indifference 
by the chief authorities, civil and military, 
which cannot be too sternly denounced upon 
the page of history. 
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Tho expedition against China^set out from 
Calcutta in April, 1840. The 17th of that 
month the last transport left the Hoogly. 

CAPTURE OF CTIUSAN. 

The first operations of a formidable nature, 
were directed against Chusan. It was made 
an easy conquest on the 6th of July, 1840. 
It was garrisoned by a considerable body of 
troops, amounting to 3G50. In little more 
than three months only 2036 men were fit for 
duty; the rest were in hospital or in the grave. 
Men conversant with the condition of these 
brave fellows have written as follows : — 
“ Between three and four hundred had been 
interred, and about fifteen hundred were sick. 
'Fhe gallant Cameronians were reduced to a 
perfect skeleton, and the brave 49th were 
scarcely in a better condition. No doubt this 
was mainly to bo attributed to tho want of 
fresh and wholesome provisions, predisposing 
the constitution of the men to the agues and 
fevers epidemical in this place ; for we find 
tho sickness comparatively mild amongst the 
officers, who had means of living on a more 
generous diet ; and that much sickness, it was 
said, prevailed among the Chinese. The sen- 
men and officers on board tho ships were not 
sickly.* Dr. D. McPherson says,t ' So great 
was the dread of exciting a bad feeling, and 
causing discontent among tho natives, that 
our men were obliged to live in their tents 
when there were thousands of houses avail- 
able for that purpose ; and without regard to 
the health of the men, or consulting medical 
authorities on the subject, positions wore laid 
out for tho encampment of the troops. Pa- 
rades and guard-mounting in full dress, with 
a thermometer ranging from ninety degrees 
to one hundred degrees, mado tho scenes re- 
semble the route of garrison duty in India.* 

* Men were placed in tentsjf^pitched on Ipw 
paddy-fields, surrounded by stagnant water, 
putrid and stinking from quantities of dead 
animal and vegetable matter. Under a sun 
hotter than that ever experienced in India, 
the men on duty were buckled up to tho 
throat in their full dress coatees; and in con- 
sequence of there being so few camp fol- 
lowers, fatigue parties of Europeans were 
daily detailed to carry provisions and stores 
from the ships to the tents, and to perform 
all menial employments, which experience 
lias long taught us they cannot stand in a 
tropical climate. The poor men, working 
like slaves, be^n to sink under the exposure 
and fatigue. Bad provisions, low spirits, and 

* Slatemeut of a Bengal aisistiftt-sargeon, recorded 
by Major Hough. 

t Madras army. Tm Tears in China, 1842, p. 12. 

} Tm Teari^tt China, p. 21. 
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despondency drove them to drink* This 
increased their liability to disease, and in the 
month of November there were barely five 
hundred effective men in the force.'f 'Me- 
dical men, as is often the case, were put down 
as croakers, they were not listened to.’ ” 

It is horrible to relate of Englishmen and 
of British officials, that when the men were 
literally rotting away, the officers scarcely 
suffering anything, and it was proposed by 
the medical men to receive them on board- 
ship, where they might be preserved in 
health, the cold-blooded reply was, that " the 
authorities would not be justified in incurring 
the expense 1” Such is the testimony of Dr. 
McPherson, who was a spectator of this 
hardened sacrifice of human life to save 
something about £100 a day. 

On the 6th of November, 1840, a truce was 
concluded between the imperial commissioner 
and Rear-admiral Elliot. Subsequently orders 
arrived for the evacuation of the island, which 
took place on tho 22iul of February, 1841, 
when the troops and ships of war proceeded 
to the Canton river. Before they arrived 
there, other events had transpired. It became 
plain that the Chinese made the truce avail- 
able to gain time, and had no intention of 
negotiating for peace. It was supposed by 
the emperor and his mandarins, that China 
was invincible, and that the barbarians would 
lose patience, hope, and courage, and leave her 
coasts. The time of the cessation of hostilities 
having transpired without the hostile officers 
coming to terms, the clash of arms was again 
renewed. 

BATTLES OP CHEUMPEB AND TYCOCTOW. 

A force was disembarked on tho 7th of 
January, 1841, upon the island of Cheumpee. 
The* command of this detachment was con- 
fided to Major Pratt, of the 26th, or Camc- 
ronian regiment. Major Hough gives tho 
following brief account of tbo action there and 
at Tycoctow : — “ The force under the gallant 
major consisted of men of the royal artillery, 
and marines, and seamen, six hundred and 
seventy -four ; 37th Madras native infantry, 
six hundred and seven : and Bengal volun- 
teers, seventy-six. Also one hundred invalids, 
who had arrived from Chusan. Her majesty’s 
ships Calliope, Lame, and Hyacinth, under 
Captain Herbert, proceeded to bombard tbo 
lower fort, while tho steamers Nemesis and 
Queen, threw shells into the hill forts and 
intrenchments on the inner side, — the Welles^ 
ley and other large ships moving up into mid- 
channel, .in case they might be required. Tho 

* Shamioo— no arrak to be bad. 

t Out of 3660 men, landed in Jul^, 1840, 
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Ohinese kept up a fire for an hour. Had the 
enemy’s guns been a little more depressed, 
much mischief would have been done, ^hen 
their firing had slackened a little, tlie in&ntry 
advanced. All the. enemy'a positions were 
carried, and their loss was great. In the forts 
there were eighty-two guns, and as many in 
the war -junks. Their force was about two 
thousand men, of whom six hundred must 
have been killed, and as many wounded. The 
fort of Tycoctow was carried by the division 
under Captain Scott, consisting of the Druid, 
Samarang, Mode^te, and Columbine, The 
next day the signal of a dag of truce was ex- 
hibited on board the Wellesley," 

^ The truce lasted for three days. On the 
fourth day, when the troops were in expecta- 
tion of renewing hostilities, a proclamation 
from Captain Elliot, announced that pre- 
liminaries of peace between the high com- 
missioner and himself had been agreed upon. 
It was in virtue of this agreement that orders 
had been sent for the evacuation of Chusan. 

OPERATIONS IN THE CANTON RIVER. 

These preliminary arrangements for peace 
were a blind for the prosecution of warlike 
projects and a new effort to wear oiit the 
English by procrastination. This was soon 
made apparent. Hong-Kong was taken pos- 
session of by the English ; the Chinese began 
hostilities in the Canton river by firing upon 
the English boats ; which resulted in a suc- 
cessful attack by the British upon the Chinese 
forts. In these operations her majesty’s ships 
Wellesley, Calliope, Samarang, Druid, Herald, 
and Modeste were engaged with the batteries, 
and Major Pratt mastered the defences on the 
island of Wanton g, taking 1,300 prisoners. 
The troops led by the major were detach- 
ments of his own gallant Cameronians, of her 
majesty’s 49th regiment, the 37th Madras 
native infantry, volunteers from the Bengal 
infantry, and a few of the royal marines. The 
Blenheim, Melville, and Queen silenced, by 
their broadsides, the batteries of Arunghoy. 
^ir H. F. Senhouse, at the head of the ma- 
rines, landed and drove the Chinese from the 
works which they had constructed at such 
prodigious labour and expense, and defended 
with so much hope. The Chinese Admiral 
Kwan, who had on a former occasion behaved 
with so much spirit, perished, his junk having 
been blown up. The light squadron of the 
navy advanced farther m the river, under 
Captain Herbert, of the valliope, as its com- 
modore. At “the first bar” the enemy was 
found strongly posted on the left hank, close 
to Whampoa Reach ; vessels wereT sunk to 
block the passage, and a fleet of forty war- 
junks was drawn across in order of battle. 


The Madagascar and Nemesis soon dispersed 
the flotilla, and after some hours’ firing, silenced 
the batteries. The iflarines then, as usual, 
landed, driving beforo them, almost without 
opposition, ten times their number. A cap- 
tured Chinese, upon being interrogated as to 
the little resolution displayed in defending the 
batteries, replied, “ If you roust come In, wo 
must go out,” and seemed to think this a con- 
clusive explanation of the facility of retreat 
displayed by his countrymen. Sir Gordon 
Bremer quickly joined Captain Herbert, and 
the advanced squadron, a portion of which 
soon arnved within sight of the walls of 
Canton. This several writers represent as 
the first time English ships of war were seen 
from Canton.^ 

At the end of March, Sir Gordon Bremer 
left for Calcutta, in order to bring up rein- 
forcements. A convention was soon after 
entered into, by virtue of which the trade was 
partially reopened. This convention, like all 
other temporising expedients, only tended to 
prolong the war. Heavier metal than pro- 
tocols and agreements was necessary to 
impress China with the conviction of bar- 
barian superiority, and tho imperative claims 
of justice. 

ATTACK ON CANTON. 

On the 2ud of May Major-general Sir Hugli 
Gough took the command of tho forces. On 
the 24th, operations were commeneed against 
Canton. Its “braves” were very boastful, 
and its officials still wrapped up in fancied 
security and unyielding pride. The plan of 
action was as follows: — The right column, 
in tow of the Atalanta, to attack and keep the 
factories. This force consisted of 309 men 
and officers of the Cameronians, an officer 
of artillery and 20 men, and an officer of 
^ginecTs, tho wdiole under command of Major 
Pratt. The left column, towed by the Nemesis, 
in four brigades, to move left in front, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Morris. His majesty’s 
49th (Major Stephens)' 28 officers and 273 
men ; 37th Madras native infantry, Captain 
Duff, 11 officers and 219 men ; one company 
Bengal volunteers. Captain Mee, 1 officer and 
114 men; artillery (royal), under Captain 
Knowles, 3 officers, 33 men ; Madras artil- 
lery, Captain Anstruther, 10 officers, 231 
men; sappers and miners. Captain Cotton, 

4 officers, 137 men. Ordnance— four 12- 
pounder howitzers, four 9 -pounder field- 
pieces, two 6 -pounders, three 6 Jr inch mortars, 
and one hundred and fifty-two 32 -pounder 

* Continuatioa of • Home and Smollett's Butory of 
England: Virtue & Co., City Road aud Ivy Lane, 
London. Major Hongh’s account of the campaign in China. 
4nmuU ReyUter for 1841. 
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rockets. Naval brigade, under Captain Bonchier 
{Blonde ) — Ist naval battalion, Captain Mait- 
land 11 officers, 172 men; 2nd 

naval battalion* Commander Barlow {Nimrod), 
10 officers, 2;51 men. Reserve, under Major- 
general Burrell — Royal marines. Captain Ellis, 
9 officers, 372 men ; 18th Royal Irish, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Adams, 25 officers, 495 men. 
The right column took possesHion of the 
factories before five o’clock, p.m. The left 
column reached near the village of Tsing-hae, 
the point of debarkation, about five miles, by 
the river lino, above the factories. 

Sir Hugh's despatch contained the following 
passage: — “The heights to the north of 
Canton, crowned by four strong forts, and the 
city walls, which run over the southern ex- 
tremity of these heights, including one ele- 
vated point, appeared to be about three and 
a-half miles distant ; the intermediate ground 
undulating much, and intersected by hollows, 
under wet, paddy cultivation, enabled me to 
take up successive positions, until wo ap- 
proached within range of tlie forts on the 
heights, and the northern face of the city 
walls. 1 had to wait here some time, placing 
the men under cover, to bring up the rocket 
battery and artillery." A strongly intrenched 
camp, of considerable extent, which lay to the 
north -cast of the city, was taken and burnt. 

On the 2Gth, Sir Hugh Gough hoisted a 
flag of truce, and gave the Tartar general two 
hours to consider the necessity of a capitula- 
tion, or for the commissioner to decide upon 
yielding to the demands of the plenipoten- 
tiaries. No notice was taken of Sir Hugh by 
either official, and he was preparing to storm 
the place, when Captain Elliot stayed his 
sword, by announcing another agreement 
upon preliminaries. 

Sir Hugh Gough attacked the vast city 
with less than three thousand men, and ca|P^ 
tured the factories and the forts oii the heights 
with a loss of only fourteen killed and ninety- 
one wounded. The naval commander re- 
ported an additional loss of six killed and 
forty -two wounded. The Chinese admitted 
a loss of two thousand killed and wounded. 
A Chinese army of forty-five thousand men 
had been collected for the defence of the city. 
This army was obliged, by the convention 
with Captain Elliot, to evacuate the city. 
The military force at the disposal of the 
plenipotentiaries was absurdly small ; it might 
have burned or plundered Canton, but it could 
not conquer and hold it. The English con- 
sented to spare the place upon the payment 
of a ransom. The troops were brought from 
Canton, upon the execution of th^ convention, 
to Hong-Kong, wlicre they suffered decima- 
tion by sickness, arising from the unhcalthi- 
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ness of the place and the want of sanitary care 
on the part of those in charge of them. 

The conduct of Captain Elliot and Sir G. 
Bremer did not give satisfaction to the autho- 
rities at Calcutta/ nor London ; their measures 
were deemed too temporising. A more firm 
policy and active course of procedure were 
held by those in power to have more befitted 
the occasion. Accordingly, soon after. Sir G. 
Bremer returned to China from Calcutta, and 
he and Captain Elliot went home. Rear- 
admiral Sir W. Parker, and Major-general 
Sir Henry Pottinger arrived as plenipoten- 
tiaries. It was at once determined by these 
high personages, that the war was not likely 
to be brought to an issue on the Canton river, 
that a blow must be struck nearer to the 
metropolis of the empire. The time lost up 
to this period was most injurious to the cause 
for which the English fought, and to the men 
by whom these victories were obtained, 

CONQUEST OF AMOY. 

The first enterprise of the new plenipoten- 
tiaries was the subjugation of Amoy, off the 
harbour of which the fleet found a rendezvous, 
on the 25th of August. The defences of the 
harbour were very strong, consisting of a 
continued battery of granite a mile in extent. 
This granite wall was faced by mud and turf 
several feet thick, so as to conceal the fortifi- 
cation. The embrasures were roofed, and 
thickly covered with turf, so as to protect the 
gunners. This battery terminated at either 
end in a high wall, connected with rocks 
which were of great elevation and parallel to 
the beach. A channel six hundred yards in 
width between Amoy and the island of Ko- 
long-soo, was the entrance to the harbour. 
The fleet opened fire upon these fortifications 
in all their extent, and a dreadful cannonade 
was sustained for four hours by these works, 
without sensible injury. At last the troops 
landed, and assailed by escalade the flanking 
wall. The task seemed almost impossible, 
but the grenadier and light companies of the 
Royal Irish forced their way through every 
difficulty, and drove the enemy back. These 
gallant feDows were alone within the enemy's 
enclosure, with the whole host opposed to 
them. They acted as skilfully as bravely ; 
having driven the enemy back with the bayo- 
net, killing more men than had fallen from the 
fire of the whole fleet, they opened a gate, 
through which the rest of the army entered 
and took possession of the place. Ko-long- 
soo was an easier conquest, and contempora- 
neous with that of the great battery. The 
British acquired much provisions and stores 
useful in such a campaign. The quantity of corn, 
powder, and Chinese weapons captured was 
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enormous. The engineers blew up the maga- 
zines, broke up and inundated the arsenals, 
set lire to the war-junks and timber collected 
for building more, spiked five hundred cannon, 
and left the dockyards and fortifications in 
desolation. A force of five hundred and fifty 
men were placed in Ko -long -boo, and the 
ships Pylades, Druid, and Algerine were left 
in the neighbourhood ; the rest of the arma- 
ment moved on. 

BECAPTURE OF CHUSAN. 

This place had been newly fortified, on the 
same plan as Amoy. The embrasures for 
guns were 270, but not half of these were sup- 
plied with cannon, nor were the remainder 
efficient in half their number. Other works 
had been raised on heights commanding the 
approaches. The attack was made on the 
Iflt of October, Sir Hugh Gough in person 
taking a very active part in the most dan- 
gerous portion of the enterprise. Two columns 
were lauded, of 1,500 and 1,100 men respec- 
tively. The storm lasted for two hours, and 
was completely successful. The enemy lost 
1,500 men. Many mandarins were among 
the slain. The British left a garrison of four 
hundred men, and proceeded to Ohinhae. 

CAPTURE OF CHINHAE. 

This place was strongly fortified, after the 
Chinese fashion, and being the key to the 
great and rich city of Ningpo, its defence 
and capture were regarded as very important 
liy those upon whom these different duties 
devolved. The city is built on the left bank 
of the Ta-hse, and was defended by a strong 
citadel. The ships took up their positions so 
as to shell the citadel, and enfilade the bat- 
teries. Sir Hugh adopted the same method 
of attack which had been successful in the 
assaults elsewhere ; ho landed separate 
columns, who escalsded the flanking walls, 
and took the batteries in reverse. Captain 
8ir T. Herbert, E.N., Lieutenant-colonel 
Craigie, and Lieutenant-colonel Morris com- 
manded separate columns of attack. The 
bombardment was most destructive. The 
flight of shells and rockets rushed from the 
ships in a continual stream. The city was 
in some places a heap of ruins, and thousands 
of its defenders lay dead or dying, while only 
nineteen of the assailants were killed or 
wounded. A garrison of five hundred men 
was left at Ohinhae. The troops left in 
occupation of the conquered places caused 
such a deduction from the numerical force of 
the British as to tell seriously upon it, and 
there yet remained much work to perform 
before concession was likely to be wrung from 
BO obstinate an enemy. 

VOL. II. 


CAFrURE OF NINGPO. 

The Chinese had expended all their pre- 
caution on Chinhae, and, believing it to bo 
unassailable, took little thought about Ning- 
po. The Tartar troops had been so severely 
hanffied at the former place, that they were 
unwilling again to bo brought into collision 
with British troops. The English force which 
landed for the purpose of storming this great 
city, did not exceed one thousand men. The 
gates were barricaded, but no one had the 
courage to defend the walls, which were es- 
caladed ; the Chinese assisted the escaladers 
to open the gates from within. The capture 
was made on the I3th of October, 1841. The 
English held possession, but so small was 
their force that the Chinese army In the field 
gained heart, and ventured to attack both 
Ningpo and Chinhae on the 10th of March, 
1842. The disproportion of numbers was 
very great, but the enemy after some fighting, 
and after succeeding in penetrating to the 
interior of the city of Ningpo, were repulsed 
with slaughter. They made a bold attack 
upon the ships with fire -rafts, which W'as 
skilfully averted. 

Intelligence reached the English commander 
that two intrenched camps were constructed 
at Tsekee, near the Segoon hills.* It was 
determined to disperse the army collected 
there. On the 15th of March the troops were 
embarked on board the steamers Queen, 
Nemesis, and Phlegethon, and early in the 
afternoon landed within four miles of tlie 
camps. The British plan of attack w^as the 
same as had been adopted at the other cap- 
tured places. The enemy made a feeble re- 
sistance. The English bad only three killed 
and twenty-two wounded ; all tlie killed and 
most of the wounded belonged to the sailors 
and marines; her majesty’s 49th regiment 
numbered the remaining wounded, which 
were four rank and file and three officers, 
Captain T. B. lieignolds, and Lieutenants 
Montgomerie and Lane. 

Early in May the city of Ning-po was 
evacuated, and the expedition advanced up 
the Yang-tse-kiang ; two hundred men were, 
however, left in garrison upon the Pagoda 
Hill at Chinhae. 

On the ’18th the expedition arrived nt’ 
Chnpoo, about fifty-five miles from Chin- 
hae;t the enemy was numerous, and made 
formidable preparations for resistance. The 
assailing force was small. The British,' iis 
usual, under Sir Hugh Gough, attacked in 
three columns. The usual result followed — 
the enemy fled. In their flight a body of less 
than three hundred Tartars had their retreat 

* Bingham says, on the hiUs, vol. ii. p. 297. 

t Ibid. 

4 N 
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cut off by the Gameronians. They threw 
themselves into a joss-house, and supposing 
that they would receive no quarter, defended 
it with great resolution : it was loop-holed, 
situated in a defile, and altogether difficult to 
assail ; cannon made no impression upon it, 
and the musketry fire upon the loop-holes did 
not effect much. Attempts to break open the 
door were futile, so strong was it, and those 
who made the attempt suffered from the cool 
fire of the Tartars ; amongst these that fine 
officer Lieutenant-colonel Tomlinson of the 
Royal Irish. Major Hough gives a different 
version, and perhaps the correct one, of his 
fall. There was, according to that officer's 
account, a wicket into which the soldiers 
might enter by single file ; Tomlinson bravely 
set the example, and as he entered was 
either shpt or cut down.* Several of the 
officers and soldiery of the Royal Irish perse- 
vered in entering one by onej and suffered a 
similar fate. .The gate was breached by bags 
of gunpowder, and the place previously fired 
by rockets.; the tropps entered, putting the 
defenders to the bayonet or making them 
prisoners. The loss of the British in killed 
and wounded was sixty. The total loss of 
the Chinese was about sixteen hundred, but 
many wounded had been carried away while 
the Irish were storming the joss-house. The 
city was nearly destroyed by the fire of the 
British guns and rockets. The proportion 
of officers who were killed or wounded in our 
force, especially of superior officers, made this 
affair one of the most serious during the war. 

The expedition still advanced, effecting 
minor objects iu its course, until the 16th of 
June, when her majesty's ship Dido^ with 
eight transports containing troops sent from 
India, joined the fleet. 

At Woo-sung, where that river forms a 
junction with the embouchure of; the Yang- 
tse-kiang, and at Paoushan, bodies of Chinese 
troops had been dispersed, and collections of 
war material of various sorts destroyed, while 
the squadron waited for the arrival of rein- 
forcements. On the accession of force the 
armament proceeded to attack Shanghae.t 
The capture of Shanghae was effected with 
exceedingly little battle, although consider- 
able trouble and fatigue to both the maritime 
and military forces. The Admiral Sir W. 
Parker, the General Sir Hugh Gough, and 
Lieutenantocolonel Montgomerie especially 
exerted themselves. 

Immediately after this success still further 

* The War with China, By Migor Hon^. 

t In the geographical portion of thii work the reader 
will find a filler aoconot of the Chinese cities, and of 
China generally, than it to be found in any work not 
exclnsivcdy occupied byiplDrmation concerning that empire. 
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reinforcements arrived. The from 

England, and a fleet of transports from India, 
brought the means of a still more vigorous 
prosecution of the war. Company's troops 
from both the Bengal and Madras settlements, 
and her majesty’s 98th regiment, with Lord 
Saltoun and other officers of distinction, 
joined the expedition. 

On the 6thof July seventy-three ships of war, 
including small craft, and attended by trans- 
ports, proceeded up the Y ang-tse -kiang. On 
the ITth Captain Boiichier, in the Blonde, 
was ordered to blockade the entrance to the 
grand canal.* A fine squadron was placed at 
his disposal, composed of the Modeste, Dido, 
Calliope, Childers, Plover, Starling, and 
Queen and Kemesis steamers. Bouchier exe- 
cuted the task committed to him in an ad- 
mirable manner, cutting off the whole junk 
trade with Pekin, one of the severest blows 
that could be inflicted upon his celestial 
majesty. On the 19th the Cornwallis took 
up a position off the city of Tchang -kiang, at 
the entrance of the south grand canal, while 
her marines occupied the Island of Kinshan. 
On the 2lBt the rest of the ships destined to 
operate against that city were at their berths, 
and the troops were landed, divided in the 
old way and attacking upon the old plan. 
The 1st column was under the command of 
Lord Saltoun, an officer who had seen much 
war, and had always acquitted himst^lf well. 
Ho served in Sicily, 1806-7; Corunna, 1808- 
9; Walcheren, 1809; Cadiz, 1811; Penin- 
sula ; Quatre Bras and Waterloo. Sir Hugh 
Gough in person superintended the operations 
of the 2nd column. The 3rd column was 
placed under Major-general Bartley. The 
Tartar garrison was not very large, but very 
superior numerically to their assailants. The 
troops which composed it were picked men, 
most of them of gigantic stature and proved 
strength. They fought with desperate courage, 
under the impression, which the mandarins 
had inculcated, that the English would give 
no quarter. The guns at the embrasures 
were well served, the walls were high, and 
the gates strong. The enghieers blew open 
the gates with bags of powder, and on other 
points escalades were effected. It was not 
until a large portion of the city lay in ruins 
under shell, and shot, and rockets, or was in 
conflagration, and the Tartar troops were 
nearly all put to the bayonet, that the English 
were masters of the place. When all oppo- 
sition ceased, the sights that were disclosed 
filled the British with horror. Many of the 
citizens, and especially persons of rank, had 
cut the throats of their wives and children, 
and hung themselves in their houses, rather 
than fall into the hands of an enemy whom 
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they were taught to believe neither spared 
man nor woman in their furyj Heaps of 
corpses were found lying in some of the 
houses to which the spreading flames had 
communicated themselves, and the odours of 
burning flesh told too truly what was taking 
place in others. Sir W. Parker, at the head 
of his marines, was frequently engaged in 
hand to hand conflicts with men who resisted 
with the wildest desperation. Lieutenant 
Grouch, 11.N., and the crews in the boats of 
the Blonde suffered severely while operating 
on the Grand Canal, and the boats were with 
difficulty saved. The list of casualties after 
this day’s conflict was very heavy. Bingham 
relates that the “ arms and arsenals were de- 
stroyed, and the walls breached in many 
places.” He also states that *^thc cholera 
broke out among our troops, and destroyed 
many men.” The commanders-in-chief, to 
avert from Nankin the calamities that had 
befallen Tchang-kiang, dispatched the Tartar 
secretary with a summons and terms of capitu- 
lation to New-kien, viceroy of the two Kiang 
provinces. Keeying and Elepoo again at- 
tempted to open communications, but had not 
full power to negotiate. 

On the llth of August the fleet and 4,500 
soldiers were assembled before Nankin, the old 
southern capital of the empire. Tlio regular 
troops of the garrison did not amount to more 
than three times the number of their assailants, 
but an immense host of irregulars were within 
the walls. The Tartar general sued for an 
armistice of two days, as mandarins of the 
highest rank were on their way from Pekin 
to treat for peace. This was conceded, but 
with some misgivings that the only object of 
the enemy was to gain time. 

On the 17th of August a treaty of peace 
was signed between the Chinese commis- 
sioners and Sir Henry Pottinger, the British 
plenipotentiary. The following are its terms : 

1. Lasting peace aud friendship between the two 
empires. 

2. China to pay twenty-one million dollars,* in the 
course of the present and three succeeding years. 

3. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Ningpo, 
and Shanghae, to be thrown open to British merchants ; 
consular officers to be appointed to reside nt them; and 
regular and just tariff of impost and export (as well as 
inland transit) duties to be established and published. 

4. The island of Hong-Kong to be ceded in perpetuity 
to her Britannic majesty, her heira and successors. 

5. All subjects of her Britannic majesty (whether 
natives of Europe or India), who may be conined in any 
part of the Chinese empire, to be unconditionally released. 

* Four million two hundred thousand pounds, at two 
shillings per dollar. 


6. An act of fiill and entire amnesty to be pnblished 
by the emperor, under his imperial sign manual and seal, 
to all Chinese snbjects, on account of their having held 
service, or intcrconrse with, or resided under, the British 
government or its officers. 

7. Correspondence to be conducted on terms of perfect 
equality amongst the officers of both governments. 

8. On the emperor's assent being received to this 
treaty, and the payment of the first instalment, aix million, 
dollars, her Britannic majesty's forces to retire firom Nan-* 
kin and the Grand Canal, and the military posts at Chin- 
hae to he withdrawn ; but the islands of Chusau and Ko- 
long-soo are to be held until the money payments, and 
the arrangemeuts for opening the ports, be concluded. 

An imperial edict announced the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty on the 29th. 

The loss to the Chinese in this war was 
very great, independent of the humiliation, 
and the damage done to the prestige of the 
Pekin government in the estimation of the 
people. Three thousand pieces of cannon 
were taken, many very serviceable, — the 
majority only fit to sell for old metal. The 
Chinese war-junka were nearly all destroyed, 
but it is impossible to compute their number. 
Vast stores of arms, gingals, matchlocks, 
swords, spears, «fec., were captured, which, 
although of no use to the British, were a 
heavy loss to the Chinese. Independent of 
the indemnity for the war, the ransom paid 
for Canton was 0,069, 615 dollars, nearly 
200fi00 dollars wore found in the treasuries 
of the different places captured. Two hun- 
dred tons of copper was taken at Chiiilmo. 
The total loss to China, in dollars, was about 
six millions sterling; the destruction of mate- 
rial for both w’ar and pence was enormous. 
The lesson taught to China was severe, but it 
did not produce the effect which the friends 
of peace would wish to find among the fruits 
of war to the vanquished. The Chinese did not 
profit by the experience derived for any very 
lon^ime, they relapsed again into the arro- 
gance and oppressiveness which brought oh 
the war. 

The conduct of the navy and army of Eng- 
land was in every way laudable throughout 
the war. The rewards which they received 
were not very munificent, but were on a much 
more liberal scale than was generally the case 
in the British service. A batta of six, twelve, 
and eighteen months, according to the time 
served in the expedition, was dispensed to the 
officers. Some promotions and brevet honours 
were given. 

Lord Saltoun remained in command of the 
army in China until the indemnity was secured 
according to the terms of the treaty. Sir 
Hugh Gough passed to other scenes of war- 
fare, with, which his name will be coujpled in 
British history. 
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CHAPTER CXVIII. 

WAR WITH THE MAHRATTAS OF GWALIOR— BATTLES OF MAHARAJPORE AND PUNNIAR— 
DANGERS ON THE SIKH FRONTIER— LORD ELLENBOROUGII RECALLED— MR. BIRD 
GOVERNOR-GBNERAL, pro, iem.—SlR HENRY HARDINGE ARRIVES AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


After his operations in China, Lieutenant- 
general Sir Hugh Gough was nominated to 
the command of the forces in India, and his 
services were soon demanded in a short, deci- 
sive, but sanguinary war. 

Tlie treaty of Berhampore, in 1804, bound 
the English to maintain a force to act upon 
the requisition of the Maharajah of Gwalior to 
protect his person, his government, and the 
persons and government of his heirs and their 
successors. The maharajah of that date was 
Do win t Kao Scindiah. That chief died Juno 
18th, 1827. When on his death bed he sent 
for Major Stewart, the company’s political 
agent, and informed him that he desired him, 
as acting for the company, to do as he thought 
best for the welfare of the state. Tlic heir 
was Jhunkogee Kao Scindiah, who maintained 
faithfully his relations to the company’s 
government. At his decease, tlic heir was 
Tyagce Kao Scindiah, he was moreover adopted 
by the Maharanee Bnzeo Bac, the widow of 
his highness. The maharajah was a minor. 
The regency was, at the desire of the maha- 
rance and the chiefs, placed in the hands of 
Mama Sahib, a competent person. The com- 
pany’s government did not interfere, but 
acquiesced in the arrangements peaceably 
made by those most interested. The niaha- 
ranee, with the fickleness of persons in her 
situation in India, expelled the sahib, and 
one Dada Khajee Walla, became her ^nfi- 
dant, against the will of the chiefs,^ and 
without consulting the British i government. 
The new functionary suppressed the corre- 
spondence of the English officials, which their 
government denounced as the assumption of 
an act of sovereignty, and rendering it im- 
possible any longer for the government of 
Calcutta to correspond with or through the 
usurping regent. Efforts to adjust these 
disputes by quiet means having failed, the 
governor -general, Lord Ellenborough, issued 
a proclamation, December 20th, 1843, setting 
forth the facts, and declaring the necessity of 
enforcing by arms the rights of the young 
maharajah in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of 1804. 

An army assembled at Hingonab, under 
the command of Sir Hugh Qpugh. The 
governor-general attended the army. Vakeels, 
from certain of the Mahratta chiefs, sought 
to negotiate. Thi8» however, was a scheme of 


the usurping regent to gain time, for he had 
resolved to appeal to force to assert the abso- 
lute character of his regency. The governor- 
general did not see through his wiles, and in 
consequence of the inactivity of the English 
army for five days, in the very crisis of tlio 
occasion for which it appeared in the field, 
much loss of life occurred that otherwise 
might have been spared. It at last became 
obvious that battle must decide the questions 
at issue. The combinations of the commandor- 
in-chief were such as to gain the marked ap- 
probation of the governor-general. The army 
was divided into two separate corps, or as 
Lord Ellenborough’s facto proclamatinn 
calls them, two wings. Sir Hugh Gough in 
person took the command of one, which was 
directed against Alahnrajpore ; and Major- 
general Grey was nominated to the command 
of the other, wliich was directed against 
Punniar. At each of these places a battle 
was fought contemporaneously, and, after 
victory decided both fields in favour of the 
British, the two corps formed a junction and 
united under the walls of Gwalior.* 

BATTLE OF MAHARAJPORE. 

On the 29th of December, 1843, the corps 
(Tamiee under the command of Sir Hugh 
Gough, crossed the Kohuree river at dawn. 
The enemy had acquired great strength 
during the night, and was drawn up in front 
of the village, from which the battle took its 
name. Their position was strongly intrenched, 
and with considerable ability. Eighteen 
thousand men, of whom one -sixth were ca- 
valry, and one hundred cannon, defended the 
intrenchments. The cannon were too nume- 
rous for the number of troops they were in- 
tended to strengthen; some of them were very 
large ; the artillerymen were well instructed, 
especially the one gunner to each piece. 
Up to this point the management of the Eng- 
lish had been at once tardy and precipitate ; 
there was h.aste without speed, there was 
talent without prudence and precaution ; the 
mind of Lord Ellenborough himself impressed 
the whole proceedings, and Sir Hugh Gough 
did not display that independence of thought 
necessary, however difficult, when the go- 
vernor-geiteral was in camp. A reconnaissance 

* For description of this place see descriptive and 
geographical portion of the work. 
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took place, upon which the plan of action was 
formed to direct the chief attack upon the 
Chonda intrenchment, where the guns and 
the enemy were supposed to be, as the 
village of Maharajpore was not then occu- 
pied. Brigadier-general Vallianfs brigade 
was to lead the action, and Major-general 
Littler was to support the movement. The 
delay, want of vigilance and of efifective recon- 
naissance, rendered the plan of battle abortive, 
and the rear became the column of attack, 
when the enemy suddenly opened fire from 
the village of Maharajpore. The grand 
elements of success, by Sir Charles Napier, 
in the two terrible battles of the Scinde cam- 
paign, especially in that of Meaiinee, was the 
elective reconnaissance, and the previous cal- 
culation of every siipposable contingency. So 
imperfect was the reconnaissance in the battle 
now related, that the British hardly knew the 
precise position of the enemy they were about 
to attack, and were themselves surprised by 
the unexpected opening of a deadly fire upon 
troops who expected to be engaged in another 
l)art of the field. The governor-general. 
Lady Gough, and other ladies and civilians, 
were, in consequence of this want of manage- 
ment and foresight, in the most imminent 
danger, and for a short time exposed to the 
Jury of a cannonade within easy range. The 
attacking array was not greatly inferior in 
number to that of the enemy. Perhaps never 
hud an action been fought with any native 
1 ) 0 wer where so large a proportion of men to 
those of the enemy were rang ed on the side 
of the English. The IMahrattas were, how- 
ever, much stronger in artillery, the English 
having only forty guns, a proportion of which 
wcic not ready for immediate use. When 
Sir Hugh Gough had been ordered to march 
from Agra, he was to have taken fifty batter- 
ing guns. Only ten were taken, the governor- 
general and commandcr-in-chief having been 
misled by the pacific assurances of such of the 
]\Iahratta chiefs as were in the interest of the 
maharanee and the regent. Everything was 
to be carried with a high hand, and this lofty 
and magniloquent spirit characterised the 
direction of affairs throughout. Major-general 
Littler, instead of having to support Valliant, 
had to begin the action. A terrific cannonade 
was opened upon these soldiers, many of 
wliom perished, who, by proper management, 
might have been saved. In tlie despatch of 
Sir Hugh the severity of this cannonade is 
referred to, as awakening the valour of tlio 
soldiers, and the usual phraseology of de- 
spatches about nothing being ** able to with- 
stand the rush of British Boldiers^” celebrates 
the success of the attack ; but there is nothing 
said to extenuote the faults which exposed 


these men unexpectedly to the havoc of a 
terrible artillery, which no means had been 
taken previously to silence or subdue. The 
39th foot, bearing upon their banners, since 
the battle of Plaseey, “ Primus in Indis,*' 
supported by the 56th native infantry, accord- 
ing to Sir Hugh Gough, ** drove the enemy 
from their guns into the village, bayoneting 
the gunners at their posts.” How they could 
be driven from their guns into the village, 
and bayoneted at their posts at the same 
time, passes the comprehension of a civilian. 
Probably the general meant, that the infantry 
ranged behind the guns were so ** driven,” 
while the artillerymen remained ”at their 
posts” and died. Even this would not ex- 
press the fact, — many, both infantry and 
artillery, perished in defence of the guns, and 
the mass were driven in upon the village. In 
the despatch the commander-in-chief wrote 
that the 39th and 66th '‘drove the enemy from 
their guns into the village, bayoneting the gun- 
ners at their posts,” and immediately adds, 
" Here a most sanguinary conflict ensued,” &c. 
It is difficult from this passage to gather where 
the sanguinary conflict took place, — whether 
at " their posts,” the place immediately re- 
ferred to, or- at the village into Which the 
great body of the defenders were driven. 
According to the facts, however, the village 
was hotly contested, the Mahrattas throwing 
away their musketry or matchlocks, and using 
only their more congenial weapon the sword. 
The conflict was not of long duration : British 
skill and valour decided it with deadly 
promptitude. Sir Hugh's favourite and fea- 
sible practice in China he found available here 
also : General Valliant’s brigade was ordered 
to take ill reverse the village so fiercely as- 
sailed ill front; this confused the gallant 
defenders, who ran wildly about, striking 
loosely at everything, and then falling before 
musket-bnll and bayonet. ]\[ost of the men 
who defended the village perished, and the 
capture of twenty-eight cannon rewarded the 
exploit of the victors. On the extreme left 
of tho British, Brigadier-general Scott was 
engaged with the enemy’s cavalry, and, with 
disproportionate numbers, kept them all occu- 
pied. He and Captain Grant, with his horse- 
artillery, even menaced tho right flank of the 
foe. Valliant’s brigade, in conformity with 
instructions given before the battle, had sud- 
denly assumed a form not contemplated, 
moved against "the Mahratta right, already 
threatened by Scott. His object of attack 
was Chonda, hut on the way he had in auc- 
cession to storm three intrenchments. The 
Mahrattas clung to their cannon, unwilling to 
leave them in even the last extremit;^, causing 
heavy loss to tho British, especially in* officers 
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of forward valour. The 40th regiment lost 
two officers in command, Major Stopford and 
Captain Codrington, but happily they sur- 
vived; these gallant soldiers fell wounded 
under the muzzles of the guns, and bearing 
the flags which they chivalrously captured. 
While Valliant was thus impeded by obstacles 
of so formidable a nature, Littler, dashing 
through the enemy’s line at the right of the 
captured village of Maharajporc, pursued his 
way over broken ground upon Chondar, where 
the 39th British regiment, led by Major Bray, 
and the 66th native infantry, led by Major 
Dick, gained the main position at the point of 
the bayonet. The battle was now over. It 
might have been easier won by good arrange- 
ments, but could not have been better fought 
by the gallant soldiers who conquered. The 
Mahrattas lost nearly one -fourth of their 
whole number. The British incurred a loss 
of 797 men, of whom 106 were killed, includ- 
ing seven officers, who were cither slain on 
the field or died of their wounds. 

BATTLE OF PUNNIAU. 

While Gough was fighting the confused 
but successful battle of Maharajpoor, General 
Grey was winning the battle of runniar. 
That officer acted with promptitude and 
vigilance ; the enemy w^ero attacked without 
allowing them any time to strengthen their 
position, and with a small force a compara- 
tively easy conquest was made of a very 
strong position occupied by twelve thousand 
men, more determined in war than the natives 
of India usually are. The British loss was 
216 killed and w'ounded. The casualties 
would have been fewer had not the troops 
been fatigued by a long and sultry march. 

The junction of the two qprps efarm^e, 
each having won a decisive bdttle, under the 
walls of Gwalior, awed the durbar into sub- 
mission. The Mahratta troops of his high- 
ness were disbanded; a British contingent, 
consisting of four companies of artillery, two 
regiments of cavalry, and seven of infantry, 
was formed, the expense of supporting which 
was tq be borne by the maharajah. This 
contingent soon became as much a native 
army as that which was disbanded, and 
figured seditiously when the mutinies of 
1867 gave opportunity to the disaffected in 
every Indian state to betray their real feeling. 
The expenses of the war were paid by the 
state of Gwalior. 

The governor-general issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he pane^rized^the dauntless 
courage of the British omcers and men. He 
exaggerated grossly the importance of the 
war, dechiring'-'what was obviously absurd, 
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that ‘Mt gave new security to the British 
empire in India.” 

It is difficult to imagine that by good 
statesmanship this war might not have been 
avoided, and by better' generalship decided 
with little loss in a single action. The policy 
however was sound. The English fulfilled a 
treaty which the usurping regent compelled 
them to enforce; and the relations of the 
English to the Sikhs were at the time most 
critical. Lord Elleiiborough, in his despatches, 
justified his policy on that ground. He ob- 
served that under ordinary circumstances the 
different parties in Gwalior might be left to 
fight out amongst themselves all questions 
of the ascendancy of ministers or ranee, who 
should be regent, and what chiefs ought to 
have most influence, but with a magnificent 
Sikh army menacing the British frontier, 
it was necessary to bring the affairs of 
Gwalior to a speedy termination. The policy 
of letting them alone would be the wisest in 
a time of peace, but should war break out 
with the Sikh army, then the Gwalior force 
would occupy a position of hostile watchful- 
ness, ready to deepen defeat into ruin, or 
embarrass successful enterprise. Not know- 
ing how affairs with the maharanee of 
Lahore might issue, Lord Ellenborough 
thought it high time to settle matters with 
the maharanee of Gwalior. Still, when the 
whole case is impartially and comprehensively 
viewed, it is reasonable to think that prudent 
and skilful statesmanship might have averted 
a conflict, and even secured the goodwill 
and aid of the government and army of 
the Gwalior Mahrattas in any collision with 
the Sikhs. As the policy adopted towards 
Gwalior confessedly turned upon the threaten- 
ing aspect of the Punjaub, it is necessary to 
show what our relations were at that time 
with the strangely blended military and eccle- 
siastical power which occupied that country, 
and over which the young and amiable Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep Singh then nominally reigned. 
It is the more necessary to review these rela- 
tions, as in a short time the most sanguinary 
wars India ever saw arose out of them, the 
account of which must be reserved for another 
chapter. 

From the period of the campaign from 
Peshawur in favour of Shah Sujah, our rela- 
tions with the Sikhs beyond the Sutlej became 
epeedingly disturbed. Notice has been in- 
cidentally given of the progress of that 
people, and in the descriptive and gco- 
grapliical portions of this work the country 
which they occupy has been depicted. 

In 1806,* when Holkar resisted English 
arms so stubbornly, and sought the aid of the 
Sikhs, we entered into treaty with them. 
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llunjeet Singh was the monarch of the Pnn- 
jaiib. That remarkable man was born in 
1780, and twelve years after, upon the death 
of his father, was proclaimed head of the 
Sikh nation, llunjeet obtained Lahore from 
the Affghans, and had already a position of 
influence and power in northern India. In 
1824, Cashmere, Peshawur, and Mooltan be- 
came Ills conquests. He then also reigned 
over the whole of the Punjaub proper. He 
always showed a decided friendship for the 
English, whether from partiality or policy 
never could be determined.* Ho died on the 
27th of June, 1839. At that juncture he was 
allied with England, for the restoration to the 
throne of Cabul of the expatriated monarch 
Shah Sujah. 

After the death of Runjeet the affairs of 
the Sikh nation became perturbed, and the 
old friendship to the English was displaced 
by feelings of suspicion and dislike. The 
Mohammedans of tlie Punjaub always hated 
the British, and their hatred found vent wdien 
the expedition to Cabul by way of Peshawur 
was undertaken. This animosity and’ rooted 
jealousy extended until the chiefs were with 
difficulty restrained from attacking the army 
of General Pollock on his return from Cabul. 
Various revolutions delayed any attack upon 
the English, but the Sikh people being am- 
bitious of obtaining Scinde and Delhi within 
their empire, the English were regarded ns 
impediments to the expansion of Sikh power. 
Apprehensions of encroachment were also en- 
tertained, but the common soldiery and all 
members of the Sikh nation who were not 
politicians, believed that the power which 
.suffered such reverses in Affghanistan W’as 
not invulnerable. These reverses had caused 
the resistance to our aggressive policy in 
Scinde, and had also left the legacy, as the 
reader will learn, of long and sanguinary con- 
flicts with the Sikhs. The victories of Sir 
Charles Napier in Scinde had somewhat re- 
stored British prestige, but the same effect 
did not follow the conquest of Gwalior by Sir 
Hugh Gough. The Mahrattas were not 
greatly superior numerically to the British, 
and yet they maintained in two pitched 
battles a regular and arduous fight. The 
faTue of this Mahratta resistance spread all 
over India, and led' the Sikh soldiery to 
believe that as they were, at all events in 
their own opinion, better troops than the 
Mahrattas, the ascendancy of the British 
ill India might be disputed. An aggressive 
war at last became supremely popular in the 
Punjaub. 

Dhuleep Singh, a boy ten years of age, 

♦ Uistoty of the Sikh* By Captain J. B. Canning- 
ham, Bengal Eiiginecra. 


reputed to bo the sou of Runjeet Singh, as- 
cended the throne, and Heera Singh became 
vizier. The minister found it impossible to 
control the soldiery. The army which Run- 
jeet had so well organized for conquest, and 
which he had so well controlled, now ruled 
the state. The vizier and various other 
eminent courtiers were put to death by the 
paramount power, the army. The maha- 
ranee had a favourite named Lall Singh. Her 
influence was great, and she used it with skill 
to promote him to the viziership. 

It soon became a settled policy with the 
more serious and reflecting chiefs to desire a 
war with the English, not for the sake of 
conquering them, which they believed to be 
impossible, but in the expectation of first 
getting, the army away from the vicinity of 
Lahore, and then in the hope that they w^ould 
be slain or dispersed by collision with the 
English. In such case it was supposed that 
the English would come to terms, and approve 
even of the policy. It was not calculated how 
the English might feel to the Sikh nation 
after losing thousands of brave men in a war 
for defence of their Indian dominions against 
a sort of military imperial republic, nor was it 
considered by these Lahore politicians how 
the expense of a war with the English would 
ultimately fall upon the Punjaub and upon 
the crown of Dhuleep Singh, the unoffending 
victim of such a conflict. Such was the state 
of the relations between the English and the 
Sikhs when war broke out. It was no doubt 
hastened by the knowledge on the part of the 
Sikh soldiery, that the government of Calcutta 
was bound to assist the maharajah against 
all enemies. Should the military faction carry 
its sjurit of revolt further, and the court of 
Lahore call for English aid, as was expected, 
it would probably be rendered. Some of the 
chiefs were favourable to such a course ; this 
was known throughout the Sikh army, and 
caused the murder of several eminent persons. 
It led the majority of the troops to the de- 
cision that a sudden attack with their whole 
force upon the English would break their 
power, at least compel the cession of rich ter- 
ritory, perhaps issue in the establishment of a 
Sikh empire all over India. The wildest 
dreams of ambition were cherished, the fiercest 
religious fanaticism fostered, and exultation 
spread through all ranks of the army; and 
many classes of the people at the prospect of 
a grand war for empire, in which the banner 
of the Khalsa would float from Calcutta to 
Kohistan. 

The war which followed was not conducted 
under the auspices of him whose Indian 
administration did so much to stimulate and 
increase if not to create the feeling which 
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caused it. Lord Ellenborough was recalled. 
His passion for military glory offended the 
East India Company, Ever since the system 
sprung up of nominating a peer to the general 
government of India, huge military enter-, 
prises had been carried on at a ruinous ex- 
pense to the company. The English cabinet 
had a strong temptation to countenance Indian 
wars; they entailed no expense upon the 
English exchequer, gave Immense patronage 
to the crown through the board of control, 
and the governor -general afforded support to 
a large portion of the royal army, and in- 
creased the prestige of English power in 
Europe. Great was the indignation of the 
holders of Indian stock with the wars of 
Lord Ellcnborough, all of which were raslily 
w'aged, and that in Hcindc aggressively, ra- 
paciously, and unrighteously to a degree 
revolting to the minds of peaceable and just 
English citizens. The company determined 
to recall Lord Ellenborougli. They did so 
without the consent of the cabinet, and in 
spite of its protests. The order of recall 
arrived in Calcutta on the 15th of June, 1844. 
The government immediately devolved upon 
\V. W. Bird; Esq., the senior member of the 
Bengal council. Lord Ellenborougli was 
feted in Calcutta, but the homage paid to 
him was chiefly by the military. On the first 
of August he set sail for Europe. The Duke 
of Wellington manifested great indignation at 
his recall and the mode of it, and the party 
lenders in both houses intimated all sorts of 
threats against the East India Company for 
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exercising its undoubted prerogative, and for 
doing so in the interest, as it believed, not 
only of the holders of East Indian stock, but 
of India and of England. The noble viscount 
was created an earl by the government as 
some consolation for the attacks made upon 
him in the press both at home and in the 
East, and the general indignation which his 
policy excited in England. His political op- 
ponents generally made a very unfair and 
unscrupulous use of the unpopularity excited 
by the conduct of his wars. 

The vacant governor-generalship was given 
to Sir Henry Hardingc, who w^as an able 
general, and who as an administrator had 
given great satisfaction to Sir Robert Peel. 
The directors gave the new governor-general 
a grand entertainment, and in a long speech 
impressed iipon him the necessity for peace, 
in order that economy might bo possible, 
without which the welfare of the populations 
of India could not be promoted, as their con- 
dition depended upon social improvement, and 
the development of roads, railways, river navi- 
gation, educational institutions, (fee. These 
things could not be afforded to them by the 
company, unless peace allowed of that ffuaiicial 
prosperity always impossible where a war 
policy prevailed. Sir Ilcnry Uardinge arrived 
in India at Calcutta, on the 2 Jrd of J uly, and 
preserved indefatigably and wisely the policy 
assigned to him by the directors. The Sikh 
war, however, interrupted these dreams of pro- 
gress, and darkened for a time the financial 
condition of India. 


CHAPTER CXIX. 

THE SIKH WAR-BAmBS (Jp MOODKEB, FEUOZESHAH, ALHVAL, AND SOBRAON— ADVANCE 

DPON LAHORE— PEACE. 


On the ITtli of November, 1814, the Sikh 
soldiery began the war. On that day the 
determination to invade lliiidostan was taken 
at Lahore, and in a few days tlio troops 
moved upon the Sutlej. On the 11th of 
December the invasion began. The Sutlej 
was crossed between Hurrakce and Russoor. 
On the 14th, a corps of the army took up a 
])03ition near Ferozeporo. The new governor- 
general was as much taken by surprise as 
Lord Ellenborougli and his guard were at 
Alaharajpore. Sir H. Uardinge assured the 
secret committee, in his correspondence with 
London, that there was no probability of the 
Sikh troops attempting to tross the Sutlej. 
This opinion was excusable in Sir Henry, as 
being inexperienced in Indian affairs and the 


habits of Indian races. He was, however, 
warned by persons better competent to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the subject than he 
could be, that the Sikhs w'cre about to pass 
the river. It was the fashion, at government- 
house, especially in Lord Ellenborough's time, 
to sneer at the civil service, particularly when 
civilians, however experienced, offered opi- 
nions ■which touched at all upon military 
matters. Sir Henry had, however, ^ been 
warned by military men, as well as civilians, 
whose opinions should have received atten- 
tion, that the Sikhs would burst across the 
conffnes of their empire like a flooded river 
suddenly ^rising and overflowing its banks. 
Sir Henry and the commander-in-chief (Sir 
Hugh Gough) were slow in believing the 
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reault, and as slow in preparing against a 
contingency which had been probable for 
BO long a time. Captain Nicholson and Major 
llroadfoot, however, watched the movements 
of tlie enemy, and furnished the government 
with all necessary information. The gar- 
rison of Ferozepore was the first threatened 
by the approach of the enemy. It consisted 
of seven thousand men, commanded by Sir 
John liitUer. They marched out, and boldly 
offered battle, which the Sikh leaders, Lall 
Singh, and the vizier, and Tej Singh, the 
commander-in-chief, declined. They, in fact, 
gave Captain Nicholson to understand that 
they had no desire for success, and would 
not attack an isolated division of the British 
army, as their object was to bring their own 
army into collision against the grand army of 
the British, that the latter might be broken 
up by defeat resulting from its presumption. 
The subsequent conduct of these chiefs hardly 
corresponded with these professions. The 
advance of the main army of the British, 
under Sir Hugh Gough, brought on the battle 
of Moodkee, the first of the war. 

When the troops arrived at that village, 
they were exhausted with fatigue and thirst. 
Tlio general moved them on in quest of the 
enemy, whom it was known was in the neigh - 
bourliood, and likely to attack. Sir Hugh 
has been criticised for not drawing up his 
men in front of the encampment, and await- 
ing the arrival of the Sikhs. He advanced, 
however, and about two miles distant found 
them in order of battle. The scene of battle 
was a flat country, covered in part with a low 
shriibbyjungle, and dotted with hillocks, some 
of which were covered with verdure, but 
most of them bare and sandy. The jungle 
and the undulated inequalities of the ground 
enabled the Sikhs to cover their infantry and 
artillery, presenting a good position, which 
^ynB occupied by troops giving every indica- 
tion of having confidence in themselves. 

The British force consisted of the Umballah 
and Loodiana divisions of the British army, 
which had just formed a junction. The 
number under Lord Gough’s command did 
not exceed eleven thousand men, while that 
under Lall Singh and Tej Singh amounted to 
thirty thousand. The enemy had forty guns, 
the British a small proportion of artillery. 
The quality of the British force was well 
adapted to the undertaking. It consisted of 
the division under Major-general Sir H. 
Wraith, a brigade of that under Major-general 
^ir J. M'Caskill, and another of that under 
Major-general Gilbert, with five troops of 
horse artillery, and two light field-jbatteries, 
trader Lieutenant-colonel Brooke, of the horse 
artillery (brigadier in command of the artil- 
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lery force), and the cavalry division, consist- 
ing of her majesty's 3rd light dragoons, the 
body-guard, 4th and 5th light cavalry, and 
9th irreguar* cavalry. The artillery of the 
enemy opened with formidable effect upon 
the twelve British battalions of infantry as 
they formed from echelon of brigade into line. 
The battery of horse .artillery, under Brijga- 
dicr Brooke, for a time replied to so severe a 
fire without silencing it,' but being reinforced 
by two light field -pieces,' that object was 
accomplished. In order to complete the for- 
mation of his infantry without advancing his 
artillery too near the jungle, Sir Hugh Gough 
made a flank movement with his cavalry, 
under Brigadiers White and Gough, upon 
the left of the Sikh line. This ^yas* a bril- 
liantly executed and effective movement. 
The dragoons turned the enemy's left, and 
swept along the whole rear of their line of 
infantry and cannon. Perceiving the admi- 
rable execution of these orders, Sir . Hugh 
directed "Brigadier M*Tier to make a similar 
movement with the remainder of the cavalry 
upon the enemy's right. Had not the posi- 
tion of the Sikhs been so well chosen, these 
manoeuvres would have probably filled their 
ranks with consternation. As it was, little 
more was effected than to surprise the enemy, 
distract his attention, and enable the English 
infantry to form and advance with less loss 
than otherwise would have been the case. 
The enemy was far advanced when the Bri- 
tish line of infantry charged, and the battle 
was fought in the dusk of evening and by 
starlight. The English attacked in echelon 
of lines. Amidst clouds of dust and smoke, 
deepened by the shadows of closing day, the 
English rolled their heavy musketry fire into 
the jungles, still approaching : sometimes the 
enemy fell back under this fire, or the close 
discharges of the horse artillery, which gal- 
loped up to the jungle; in other instances 
the sand hills and the brushwood were con- 
tested amidst the dash of bayonets and the 
grapple of desperate conflict, when man meets 
man in a struggle of victory or death. To 
the bayonet of the English infantry Sir H. 
Gough attributed the siiccess of his charge. 
The enemy was compelled to withdraw,. leav- 
ing seventeen guns in the hands of the 
British. The army returned to camp about 
midnight, and rested on the 19th and 20th of 
December, to collect the wounded, bring in 
the guns, and refresh the exhausted troops. 
Major-general Sir R. Sad dled of his wound; 
Sir J. M'Caskill was shot through the chest and 
killed. The number of killed were two hundred 
and fifteen, wounded six liundif^d and fifty- 
seven ; total, eight hundred and seventy-two. 
The enemy killed and wounded many officers 
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by firing from trees. This was a heavy loss 
to the small army of Sir Hugh Gough. The 
death of Sale and M'Oaskill, two of the best 
officers in India, was regretted by all the 
officers of the army, and by the gallant soldiers 
who had so often followed them to victory. 

BATTIiE OF FEEOZESHAH. 

On the 2l6t the army marched to within 
three or four miles of Ferozeshah. Sir John 
Littler had been ordered to form a junction 
with the grand army, with as large a portion 
of the garrison of Ferozepore as could safely 
be withdrawn from it. The governor-general 
afterwards wrote a narrative of the junction 
of these forces, and the operations they were 
called upon to perform. Anything from the 
pen of Sir Henry Hardinge (afterwards Lord 
Hurdinge) on a military subject will be eagerly 
read; his account is therefore given of the 
complicated transactions which ensued : — 

“ At half-past one o’clock the Umballali 
force, having marched across the country dis- 
encumbered of every description of baggage, 
except the reserve ammunition, formed its 
junction with Sir John Littler’s force, who 
had moved out of Ferozepore with five thou- 
sand men, two regiments of cavalry, and 
twenty-one field-guns. This combined ope- 
ration having been effected, the commander- 
in-chief, with my entire concurrence, made 
his arrangements for the attack of the enemy’s 
position at Ferozeshah, about four miles dis- 
tant from the point where our forces had 
united. The British force consisted of six- 
teen thousand seven hundred men, and sixty- 
nine guns, chiefly horse artillery. The Sikh 
forces varied from forty-eight thousand to sixty 
thousand men, with one hundred and eight 
pieces of cannon of heavy calibre, in fixed bat- 
teries. The camp of the enemy was in the form 
of a parallelogram, of ab<iut a mile in length, 
and half a mile in breadth, including within 
its area the strong village of Ferozeshah ; the 
shorter sides looking towards the Sutlej and 
Moodkec, and the longer towards Ferozepore 
and the open country. The British troops 
moved against the last-named place, and the 
ground in front of which was, like the Sikh 
position in Moodkee, covered with low jungle. 
The divisions of Major-general Sir J. Littler, 
Brigadier Wallace (who had succeeded Major- 
general Sir J. M'Caskill), and Major-general 
Gilbert, deployed into lino, having in the 
centre our whole force of artillery, with the 
exception of three troops of horse artillery, 
one on either flank, and one in support to be 
moved as oecasion requii^d. Major-general 
Sir H. Smith’s division, and our small cavalry 
force, moved in a second line, having a 
brigil4® iiureserve to cover each wing. A 


very heavy cannonade was opened by the 
enemy, who had dispersed over their posi- 
tion upwards of one hundred guns, more than 
forty of which were of batterinjg calibre ; these 
kept up a heavy and well-directed fire, which 
the practice of our far less numerous artillery 
of much lighter metal checked in some degree, 
but could not silence ; finally, in the face of 
a storm of shot and shell, our infantry ad- 
vanced and carried these formidable intrench- 
ments ; they threw themselves upon the guns, 
and with matchless gallantry wrested them 
from the enemy ; but when the batteries were 
partially within our grasp, our soldiery had 
to face such a fire of musketry from the Sikh 
infantry, arrayed behind their guns, that, in 
spite of their most heroic efforts, a portion only 
of the iiitrenchment could be carried. Night 
fell while the conflict was everywhere raging.” 

Sir Hugh Gough thus narrates the events 
of that terrible night, and of the succeeding 
day : — “ Although I now brought up IMajor- 
general Sir H. Smith’s division, and ho cap- 
tured and long retained another point of the 
position, and her majesty’s 3rd light dragoons 
charged and took some of the most formidable 
batteries, yet the enemy remained in posses- 
sion of a considerable portion of the great 
quadrangle, whilst our troops, intermingled 
with theirs, kept possession of the remainder, 
and finally bivouaced upon it, exhausted by 
their gallant efforts, greatly reduced in num- 
bers, and suffering extremely from thirst, yet 
animated by an indomitable spirit. In this 
state of things the long night Avore away. 
During the whole night, however, they con- 
tinued to harass our troops by the fire of 
artillery, wherever moonlight discovered our 
position. But, with daylight of the 22nd, 
came retribution. Our infantry formed line, 
supported on both flanks by horse artillery, 
whilst a fire was opened from our centre by 
such of our heavy guns as remained effective, 
aided by a flight of rockets. A masked bat- 
tery played with great effect upon this point, 
dismounting our pieces, and blowing up our 
tumbrils. At this moment Lieutenant-general 
Sir H. Hardinge placed himself at the head 
of the left, whilst I rode at the head of the 
right wing. Our line advanced, and, un- 
checked by the enemy’s fire, drove them 
rapidly out of the village of Ferozeshah and 
their encampment; then, changing front to 
its left, on its centre, our force continued to 
sweep the camp, bearing down all opposition, 
and dislodged the enemy from their whole 
position. The line then halted, as if on a 
day of manoeuvre, receiving its two leaders 
as they rode along its front with a gratifying 
cheer, and displaying the captured standards 
of the Ehalsa army. We had taken upwards 
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of seventy -three pieces of cannon, and were 
masters of the whole field. 

^ “ In the course of two hours, Sirdar Tej 
Singh, who had commanded in the last great 
battle, brought up from the vicinity of Fero- 
zepore fresh battalions and a largo field of 
artillery, supported by thirty thousand Ghore- 
churras, hitherto encamped near the river. 
Ue drove in our cavalry parties, and made 
strenuous efforts to regain the position at 
Perozeshah. This attempt was defeated, but 
its failure had scarcely become manifest, when 
the sirdar renewed the contest with more 
troops and a largo artillery. He commenced 
by a combination against our left flank, and 
when this was frustrated, made such a demon- 
stration against the captured village, as com- 
pelled us to change our whole front to the 
right. His guns during this manoeuvre main- 
tained an incessant fire, whilst our artillery 
ammunition being completely expended in 
these protracted combats, we W’ere unable to 
answer him with a single shot. I now 
directed our almost exhausted cavalry to 
threaten both flanks at once, preparing the 
infantry to advance in support, which, n]>pa- 
rently, caused him suddenly to cease his fire, 
and to abandon tbc field.” The enemy’s 
camp “ is the scene of the most awful car- 
nage, and they have abandoned large stores 
of grain, camp equipage, and ammunition.” 

The conduct and issue of this battle are 
given in the language of Sir H. llardinge's 
narrative, and of Sir Hugh Gough’s despatch, 
contrary to the plan generally observed in 
this work, because the mode in which this 
battle was fought, and the conduct of the 
whole campaign, especially up to this point, 
have been so much criticised in India and in 
England, and by military men in Europe and 
America. As to the battle itself, it has been 
observed, that the British artillery did not 
display the superiority usual in Indian warfare. 
The Sikhs are said to have fired three times 
for every two shots from the British guns. 
The position taken up by the British has been 
condemned. As before the battle of Moodkec, 
there was inadequate information. The in- 
telligence department of the army failed to 
prove itself effective. It has been oven stated 
by military men that the British army marched 
along the rear of the Sikh position on which 
'*face” of the intrenchments there wore no 
guns, and took post in front of the lines from 
which the Sikh cannon were directed, and 
generally so fixed, that they could not have 
been turned to the reverse, had the attack 
been directed upon it. The proportion of 
numbers to those of the well-equipped and 
well-disciplined enemy, was unjust to the 
Biitish soldier. No adequate conception had 
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been formed by the governor-general or the 
commander-in-chief of the task undertaken. 
The foe was underrated. The defective in- 
formation at Calcutta, and want of judgment 
among those who had the chief control of the 
campaign, and the responsibility of providing 
for it, cost fearful loss of valuable soldiers. 
So badly was the army provided, that, al- 
though only the second conflict of the cam- 
paign, and upon the confines of British terri- 
tory, the battle was all but lost for want of 
ammunition. As subsequently at Inkerman, 
and previously on so many hard-fought fields 
in India and elsewhere, the English soldier 
was left without ammunition at a most critical 
juncture. The commissariat, and cavriage, 
were in a condition which caused the soldier 
much suffering. The intrenchments were 
undoubtedly stormed, but they were not 
generally formidable, not being more than 
eighteen inches high; but tbc new force 
brought up by Tej Singh would probably 
have retaken the ground, had not an accident 
led him to withdraw. The English cavalry 
left the field, and marched to Ferozeporc. 
This order the officers declared was given by 
official authority r If so, either a shaUieful 
blunder was committed, or a retreat was con- 
templated. The fact is, however, that the 
cavalry, or a large portion of it, left the field, 
and exposed the whole army to the most 
imminent peril. Tin’s blundering episode was, 
however, mistaken by Tej Singh for a grand 
measure to attack him in the rear ; and sup- 
posing that the English must have obtained 
reinforcements to attempt the like, deemed it 
prudent to withdraw his army. I'hus an 
accident, such an accident as it was disgrace- 
ful should occur in any European army, ac- 
tually relieved the British of the presence of 
the enemy at a juncture when the men and 
their ammunition were nearly exhausted. It 
was natural that the British public should ho 
dissatisfied with a battle where so many fell 
before a native force, end where at last an 
accident, itself discreditable to an army, caused 
the foe to retire at a juncture when, from 
another circumstance also disgraceful to the 
management of the force, there was an inade- 
quate supply of ammunition. Neither 8ir 
Henry Hardinge nor Sir Hugh Goiigli showed 
the foresight, comprehensiveness, nor faculty 
of detail necessary to great commanders, or 
great statesmen. Both showed great ability 
in handling small numbers in action, and 
probably never on any field, by any com- 
manders, was more dauntless bravery shown. 
During the nights of suspense, when the 
wearied British soldiery lay down under the 
incessant fire of the enemy’s artillery, which 
ploughed up the ground in various directions, 
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Sir Henry Hardinge went among the soldiers, 
lay down among the groups, chatted with 
them in a tone of confidence, talked of “chas- 
tising the Sikhs next morning if they were 
insolent/’ and thoroughly sounded the temper 
of the soldiers as to what reliance might be 
placed upon them in the dreadful conflict 
which awaited them. Sir Henry, with sleep- 
less energy was everywhere, and everywhere 
the soldiers received him with a heroic con- 
fidence in him, and reliance on themselves, 
displaying a surprising heroism. 

During the series of battles — for the con- 
flict was a series of struggles, not a single 
action — Sir Henry Hardinge exposed his 
person with romantic gallantry. Several 
members of his family were by his side in 
every peril. On one occasion a cannon-ball 
passed between him and his aid-de-camp, to 
whom at a short distance ho was addressing 
some words. How Bir Henry, or any of his 
staff escaped, is astonishing. Bir Hugh Gough 
was also in the front of battle on his right, 
by vrord and gesture animating his men, and 
first in daring wherever danger invited. Both 
these heroic men, whatever their errors as 
commanders, displayed the highest chivalry ; 
and eucli also in the action, whatever their 
deficiency of foresight previously, displayed 
experience and competency to "command in 
battle. They were first-rate generals of divi- 
sion — they were more; but whatever their 
subsequent successes or display of military 
skill, the conduct of the campaign, reviewed 
as a whole, was not marked by enlarged 
ability for the conduct of armies. 

The Sikhs retired to the neighbourhood of 
Sobraon, on the right bank of the Sutlej. 
Thither Sir Hugh Gough and the governor- 
general pursued, taking up a position from 
which they might observe the enemy in 
all directions. The followingwere the dispo- 
sitions made from this centre by both armies. 
The Sikhs maiiceuvred from Sobraon, along 
the right bank of the Sutlej. The British 
army executed an oblique movement to its 
right and front. Major-general Sir H. Smith, 
supported by a cavalry brigade, under Briga- 
dier Curcton, was in this new allinement, 
still on the right, opposite to Hurreekee 
Puttun; Major-general Gilbert in the centre; 
and Major-general Sir R, Dick on the left, 
covered again by cavalry. Major-general 
Sir J. Grey, at Attaree, watched the Nuggur 
ford. The troops of Major-general Sir J. 
Littler occupied the cantonment and in- 
trenchment of Perozepore. There was no 
doubt that Sirdar Runjoor Singh Mujethea 
had crossed from Philonr, and, not only 
threatened the safety of the rich and popu- 
lous town oL Loodiana, but would have 


turned the right dank, and have intersected 
the line of our communication at Busseean 
and Raekote, and have endangered the junc- 
tion of our convoys from Delhi. Brigadier 
Godby commanded three battalions of native 
infantry at Loodiana. Major-General Sir H. 
Smith, with his brigade at Dhurmkote, and 
Brigadier Cureton’s cavalry, were directed to 
advance by Jugraon towards Loodiana ; and 
his second brigade, under Brigadier Wheeler, 
moved on to support him.* Brigadier-general 
Godby was ordered to reinforce Major-general 
Smith. The march was a disastrous one. 
General Smith was thrown out of communica- 
tion with General Wheeler, a matter of serious 
strategical importance. The enemy hung 
upon Sir Harry’s flank and rear with courage 
and pertinacity, executing diflicult evolutions 
with skill and* rapidity. According to Sir 
Harry’s despatch, “a portion of the baggage 
fell into the hands of the enemy.” The fact, 
however, was, a great deal was lost. It was 
placed, in the different manoeuvres which the 
constancy and activity of the enemy compelled, 
between the two forces, and was captured. 

The sirdar took post in an intrenched camp 
at Budhowal, fifteen miles lower down than 
Loodiana. 

TUB BATTLE OF ALIWAL. 

On the 28th of January, 1840, the battle 
so designated was fought by Sir Harry Smith. 
The cavalry, under the command of Brigadier 
Cureton, and horse artillery, under Major 
Lawrenson, formed two brigades under Bri- 
gadier MacDowell, 16th lancers, and the 
other under Brigadier Stedman, 7th light 
cavalry. The first division as it stood con- 
sisted of two brigades : her majesty’s 53rd 
and 30th native infantry, under Brigadier 
Wilson, of the latter corps ; the 36th native 
infantry and Nusseree battalion, under Bri- 
gadier Godby, 36th native infantry ; and the 
Shekawatte brigade, under Major Foster. 
The Sirmoor battalion was attached to Bri- 
gadier Wheeler’s brigade of the first division, 
the 4;2nd native infkntry had been left at 
head -quarters. 

The regiments of cavalry headed the ad- 
vance of the British. As they approached 
they opened and wheeled to either flank, and 
the infantry and artillery formed lino and 
approached. The scene was grand and im- 
posing. The glittering lines of the Sikhs 
flashed like silver in the siin, while their dark 
looming guns were pointed with well-judged 
range against the approaching ranks. 

The fbrm of battle was peculiar; the left of 
the British line and the right of the Sikhs 
were remote, while the British right was very 
* Major Hough. 
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near to the enemy, whose line as it approached 
the British, stretched far beyond. The dis- 
advantage of this outflanking extension of the 
enemy’s left was counterbalanced by the 
judicious arrangements of Sir Harry Smith’s 
cavalry on his extreme right. The grand 
object of the British was to secure the village 
of Aliwal. He directed the infantry of his 
right wing against that post. It was occu- 
pied by hill men, who made a feeble resist- 
ance, but the Sikh artillerymen died at their 
guns. The British cavalry on the right 
charged through the enemy’s left, dividing 
his line, and breaking up a large portion of 
the army. At the same time the Sikhs 
opposed to the British left, consisting of their 
best troops, outflanked the English line. 
Here a charge of British cavalry also turned 
the fortunes of the day. The British lancers 
were received by well-formed Sikh squares. 
The British rode through thorn ; but ns they 
did so, the Sikhs closed behind, as some of 
the British squares did when partially pene- 
trated nt Waterloo. The Sikh infantry re- 
ceived the English lances on their shields, 
breaking many of those weapons. Again the 
British charged through, and, by a happy 
manoeuvre, changed the lance from the lance 
hand. The Sikhs not being prepared for 
this, caught on their persons instead of on 
their shields the thrusts of their foes. A third 
■time the British cavalry rode through the 
squares before they were effectually broken and 
dispersed. It was a battle in which British 
cavalry effected wonders against infantry. 

The enemy endeavoured to rally behind 
Boondree ; but the hot pursuit of the British 
deprived them of this last resource of despair. 
Numbers were driven into the river, and 
shot down by musketry and discharges of 
grape as they struggled across. Fifty pieces 
of cannon were captured. On this occasion 
the superior skill of the British artillery was 
made apparent. Major Lawrenson, early in 
the action, on his own responsibility, galloped 
up within close range of the most destructive 
of the enemy’s cannon and swept the gunners 
from their posts. In the pursuit, the play of 
two eight-inch howitzers made fearful havoc 
upon the dense and disordered masses of the 
fugitives. 

The loss of the enemy was extremely 
heavy, but could not bo computed. When 
the dead bodies floated down the Sutlej to 
Sobraon, both British and Sikhs then first 
learned that a great battle had been fought, 
and these silent and appalling witnesses bore 
evidence, striking and conclusive, on which 
side victory lay. 

Among the officers who had distinguished 
themselves at Moodkee and Ferozeshah, none 


was more signally useful, or dauntlessly in- 
trepid, than Lieutenant-colonel Havelock, 
afterwards the saviour of British India. At 
Moodkee two horses were shot under him, 
but he escaped without a bruise. At Feroze- 
shah his heroic conduct attracted the admira- 
tion of all who had opportunity to observe it. 
The calm resoluteness of the man may be 
conceived from a single incident. During 
the bivouac on the first sad night at that 
place. Lord Hardinge, in his glorious efforts 
to encourage the men, came upon Havelock 
Mng asleep from excessive fatigue, he had 
chosen a hag of gunpowder for his pillow. 
To the exclamations of Lord Hardinge’s 
astonishment the hero quietly replied, ‘‘I 
was so tired.” 

BATTLE OP SOBRAON. 

On the left bank of the Sutlej, at Sobraon, 
the Khalsa army had collected its strength, 
and it was resolved by the British leaders to 
attack that post as soon as General Smith and 
the victors of Aliwal should form a junction 
with the army, and when siege artillery and 
other heavy ordnance should arrive from 
Delhi. The strange want of proper prepara- 
tion which had hitherto characterised the 
councils and operations of the British authori- 
ties still prevailed. The English were allowed, 
with a very small force of artillery, consisting 
of field-pieces, light guns, and howitzers, to 
march against iiitrcnchments covered with 
guns of the heaviest calibre, w’orked by the 
most skilful artillerymen that any ^tive power 
in India had ever possessed. !^w, it was 
absolutely necessary to wait for a supply from 
the arsenal at Delhi, before the strong position 
of Sobraon could be attempted. It was well 
that Tej Singh, instead of recommencing the 
battle of Ferozeshah, did not march to Delhi 
and make an easy capture of the stores, upon 
which the British now relied to complete the 
war. 

Sixty-seven pieces of artillery were in 
battery upon the trenches which the enemy 
had constructed, and the greater part of the 
infantry were within the defences. The cav- 
alry, under Lall Singh, were dispersed along 
the river, observed by the British cavalry, 
under the gallant and skilful Generals Thack- 
well and Cureton. Lord Gough estimated 
the number of the enemy at 35,000 men. 
Major Hough says, that 20,000 men would 
exceed the actual number. The Sikhs them- 
selves afterwards stated their number to have 
been 37,000. The defences were not con- 
structed on scientific principles, yet excessive 
labour had made them strong. Hurbon, a 
Spanish officer, and Mouton, a Frenchman, 
aided the defence, but the haughty pride of 
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the Sikhs persisted in measures which these 
officers opposed. There were several other 
French and Spnnisli officers of professional 
reputation in junior positions. 

Early in February, 1846, part of the siege 
train and stores arrived. Sir Harry Smith 
joined on the 8th. Some of the stores and 
heavy guns did not arrive until after the 
action was over. The battle commenced on 
the 10th of February. Before dawn a sur- 
])ri8C was made on a post called Roode Wal- 
lah, or the post of observation. That post 
the British had allowed, from sheer negligence 
on the part of the superior officers, to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, just as they had 
allowed the defences of Sobraon to become 
formidable without any efforts to retard or 
molest the foe, still waiting for guns and 
stores which sliould have been with the army 
from the beginning, as there had been ample 
time to prepare against an inroad whicii every 
one seems to have foreseen but the chief civil 
and military authorities. 

The surprise of Roode Wallah was success- 
ful, and soon after the possession of that posi- 
tion the battle began. It was an action 
exceedingly complicated, and the generalship 
of both sides was regarded as exceedingly de- 
fective. There was a want of scheme on the 
part of the Sikhs, and of concentrated 
authority and guidance; and similar defici- 
encies cxistetl on the English side. There 
was also an impatience and impetuosity 
which sacrificed many lives, although the 
means of # more scientific attack were at 
hand. After all the delay, guns of a sufficient 
calibre were wanting in the hour of action, 
and the infantry were precipitated upon the 
formidable batteries without having been 
silenced by those of the British. The English 
infantry were formed into line for the attack 
ns if the whole face of the trenches had been 
equally assailable, the result was the whole 
line was exposed to the enemy’s cannon, and 
the devouring grape swept numbers away 
that by a more scientific arrangement would 
have been saved. After all, the men were 
obliged to crowd together in wedges or 
columns, and penetrate the gaps made in the 
intrenchments by the English artillery. The 
difficulty of entering the trenches was great ; 
the Sikhs disputed every battery and every 
defence with fierce courage, giving and re- 
ceiving no quarter, cutting down and hacking 
mercilessly the wounded who fell into their 
hands. It is probable that the infantry 
might have failed to accomplish their arduous 
task, had not the cavalry aidkd them in an un- 
usual but not altogether unprecedented way. 
The sappers and miners broke down portions 
of the intrenchment, and let in the 3rd light 


dragoons, and afterwards the irregular native 
cavalry, in single file. There was room, when 
once in, for these cavalry to form to a certain 
extent, and charge the infantry ; while others 
with desultory impetuosity rode at the guns, 
sabreingthe gunners and capturing the cannon. 
Long and furious was the conflict, and never 
did men fight and fall more bravely than the 
Khalsa soldiery. At last, after the repeated 
ebb and flow of battle, the Sikhs were pushed 
back from all their defences, rallying and 
fighting as they slowly retired. It became 
neceseary to cross the river, and they had not 
taken proper pains to maintain the communi- 
cations in their rear. An excellent bridge of 
boats had been constructed, but Tej Singh, who 
ran away at the beginning of the assault, 
broke the centre boat of the chain, either from 
treachery or from accident ; accordingly, when 
the retreating force came to that point they 
were stopped, or threw themselves into the 
river, and endeavoured to escape by swim- 
ming. As the fugitives retired to the bridge 
of boats they were cut down in great numbers 
by the pursuing troopers, and on the bridge 
were exposed to volleys of musketry, flights 
of fiery rockets, and showers of vertical grape 
— it was a carnage, a carnage most horrible 
for human arm to inflict, or human eye to 
witness ; multitudes perished in the river, piles 
lay dead upon the bridge, round-shot crashed, 
and bursting shells rent the bridge itself, and' 
masses of the dead and dying sank together 
into the flood, which ran red with human 
gore. The Sutlej had risen that day seven 
inches, thus rendering the efforts of the fugi- 
tives to ford the river much more perilous 
than they could have supposed. Some fought 
their way along the banks and reached 
fordable spots well known to them, and in this 
way many thousands escaped to the opposite 
bank. They reassembled and took post on 
a distant elevation, but some dispersed, and 
others continued their flight to Lahore. The 
words of the poet were literally applicable 
when the rays of the setting sun fell upon 
the swollen Sutlej, the shattered batteries of 
Sobraon, and the exulting host of the British 
as they buried their dead, and tended the 
wounded ; — 

** Night closed around the conquerors* way, 

And lightning showed the distant hill, 

Where those who lost that bloody day 
Stood few and faint, but fearless still.*' 

It would bo difficult to award the meed of 
praise to any particular corps of the British 
ai'my in this dreadful battle. The artillery- 
men throughout the Sikh war displayed un- 
daunted bravery, officers and men of the 
horse artillery galloping up close to heavy 
batteries, and, by their rapid discharges of 
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grape, sweeping away the Sikh gunners from 
their guns. The 10th regiment of infantry, 
newly arrived, were exceedingly forward in 
the conflict, and the 3rd light dragoons 
merited the eulogy of the commander-in- 
chief, when he said, “ they seem capable o 
effecting anything possible to cavalry, and of 
going anywhere that cavalry can go." The 
Goorkha regiments were exceedingly efficient. 
Sir Hugh Gough, in his despatch, said of them, 
“ I must pause in this narrative, especially to 
notice the determined hardihood and bravery 
with which our two battalions of Goorkhas 
the Sirrnoor and Nusseree, met the Sikhs, 
wherever they were opposed to them. Soldiers 
of small stature, but indomitable spirit, they 
vied in ardent courage in the charge with the 
grenadiers of our own nation, and armed with 
the short weapon of their mountains, were a 
terror to the Sikhs throughout this great 
comb«at." 

The Sikhs acknowledged that their loss 
\va3 nearly fourteen thousand men. The 
lilnglish suffered heavily ; many were ill after 
the battle from excessive fatigue and fever, 
arising from their exertions. Under the can- 
nonade and in the storm the loss was heavy. 
]\[aj or -general Sir R. Dick died of a wound 
vceeivod in the intronchraonts. He was a 
gallant old Waterloo officer. Major-general 
Gilbert was slightly wounded ; and of the 
i^officers, killed and wounded, most suffered 
through the extraordinary courage they dis- 
played. Lieutenant-colonel Havelock (the 
future hero of Lucknow) had a miraculous 
escape, — a ball entered the saddle-cloth, killing 
his horse, without so much as a bruise oc- 
curring to himself. 

Immediately upon the battle of Sobraon, Sir 
John Littler, wdio was posted with a very 
])owerful division at Ferozepore, crossed the 
river, and the main army prepared to follow. 
The cavalry dispositions were excellent, under 
the skilful arrangements of Generals Cureton 
and Thackwell. 

Tlie intelligence of the battle of Sobraon did 
not create so much exultation as might be ex- 
])ccted in England or British India. It was 
indeed a great relief, as was also that of the 
battle of Aliwal ; but there existed much dis- 
satisfaction with the conduct of the whole 
campaign, and there was a disposition to 
throw more than his share of the blame upon 
fiir Hugh Gough, while Sir Robert Peel and 
his government were assiduous in screening 
from censure Sir Henry Hardinge. Both 
Were favourites of the Duke of Wellington, 
for he knew the noble gallantry of the men, 
ftnd their very great efficiency in serving in 
ihe highest commands, not actually supreme. 
The public were not, however, satisfied by , 


even the military testimony of his grace, 
much more than by the special pleading of 
the plausible baronet. It was obvious that a 
great deal had been left unthought of by 
both the heroes of the war. Some of the 
most efficient soldiers and officers in the 
British service had perished, who, in all pro- 
bability, would have been preserved had the 
campaign, in all its aspects, civil, political and 
military, been conducted as it ought to have 
been. Guns, ammunition, supplies, were all 
wanting; Delld had been left exposed to 
a coup^ if Tej Singh had been a skilful 
enemy, or loyal ; egregious blunders had 
been committed, vast quantities of baggage 
was lost to an inferior enemy; infantry at- 
tacked a wide area of trenches in line, 
although these trenches bristled with tho 
heaviest ordnance, and when every officer 
and soldier knew that attack in column would 
not only have spared the men, but more 
easily have conduced to success. The ma- 
nagement of the campaign did not even 
improve as blunders and their consequences 
were developed. The enemy was allowed to 
seize an important post just before tlie battle 
of Sobraon; that place was permitted to assume 
strength, which had a Wellington, a Napoleon, 
or a Havelock commanded, would, by skilful 
mancouvres, have been prevented ; and at last 
infantry was compelled to storm intrcnch- 
ments with the bayonet, tho guns of which 
were far from being disabled, because there 
was no longer an adequate supply either 
of artillery or musketry ammunition. Had 
the fire of tho cannon and musketry upon the 
retreating force on tho bridge of boats, on the 
fords, atid on the fordless river, been as full 
and continuous as it was well directed, and as 
it would have been had the ammunition been 
adequate, nearly the whole Sikh army would 
have been destroyed. These things were 
discussed not only by military men, but 
among the middle classes of Phigland, who 
had become more capable than formerly to 
canvass the conduct of military affairs. 

Having crossed the Sutlej, Sir John Littler 
pressed vigorously forward, and Kussoor fell 
to the British without a blow. The Sikhs 
re-collected at Umritsir, individually as brave 
as ever, but, collectively, enfeebled and de- 
pressed. Gljolab Singh, of Jiimmoo, opened 
negotiations with Sir Henry Hardinge in the 
name of the infant sovereign, Dhuleep Singh. 
The English representative demanded a 
million and a half sterling as an indemnity for 
the expenses of the war, and the cession of all 
the country between the Beear and the Sutlej, 
as security against further aggression. The 
Sikhs were reluctant to concede so much, 
but Sir Charles Napier had marched up with 
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reinforcements from Scinde, which decided 
them. The English were unwilling to accept 
the concessions which they ultimately ob- 
tained, hut the season was, in Sir Henry 
Hardinge’s opinion, too far advanced to justify 
any demands which might lead to rene\ved 
hostilities. Generally the reasoning of his 
excellency did not appear sound on this matter 
to the officers of the Indian army, and the 
members of the civil service ; but Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington, the govern- 
ment and parliament, approved of the policy 
Sir Henry adopted. 

The young maharajah tendered his sub- 
mission in person to the representative of the 
Queen of England, and on the 20tU of . Feb- 
ruary the British army arrived at Lahore, as 
the allies of Dhuleep Singh. The public entry 
of the maharajah with his new allies was a 
pageant at once gorgeous and impressive, 
occidental and oriental pomp strangely blend- 
ing in the scene. The ensigns of civil autho- 
rity and military power dnzzled the eyes 
together. The insignia of Eastern royalty, 
and of that anomalous power, the great Com- 
pany Sahib, were, to the disciples of Govind, 
marvellously mixed. The population gazed at 
the great sight as if it were a scene of magic. 
Only a short time before the mighty army 
of the Khalsa (or Church) of the Sikh prophet 
marched forth from the gates of the capital : 
since then the Sutlej had ran red with their 
blood, their unburied corpses lay along its 
banks, the prey of the Indian kite, the vulture, 
and the other savage creatures which uifest the 
ground where battle had raged. The ponder- 
ous cannon — the pride of the Sikh soldiery, 
and which they knew so well how to direct — 
swelled the train of the conqueror, or lay in 
broken fragments upon the shattered trenches, 
which the valour of Sikh, sepoy, and Briton 


had stained with the blood of the brave. It 
was more like the relation of some Indian 
tale of gods and spirits creating strange phan- 
tasies among the abodes of men, than a reality. 
The Sikh could not realize it. The beaten 
soldier stalked forth and viewed the anomaly 
with scowling brow, but unarmed hand — 
bewildered, baffled, wonder-struck, but not 
cowed. The Lahore citizen sulked, and 
gazed with an interest and listlessness as 
incompatible as they were obvious. The 
women, not so reserved or secluded as in India 
proper, were pleased with the pageant; they 
uttered no joy nor grief, but shared with 
their husbands, sons, and brothers, in hatred 
to the conquering stranger, who, carrying his 
machines and arts of slaughter from afar, over 
western and eastern seas and shores, now 
humbled the sacred Khalsa under the shadow 
of its citadel. 

The pageant passed away, English regi- 
ments garrisoned the metropolis of the Sikhs, 
General Ijittler held its military resources in 
his grasp, and a treaty professed to secure 
perpetual friendship and alliance between the 
East India Company and the IMaharajah 
Dhuleep Singh. Gholab Singh managed to 
serve his sovereign and himself. He became 
the chief of the beautiful region of Cashmere. 
This 'was ceded instead of money, Gholab 
Singh purchasing it from the British. Tlic 
new Maharajah of Cashmere, by the Mrd arti-^ 
cle of a treaty signed March 10th, gave the 
British three quarters of a million sterling for 
the territory. On the 15th of IMarch, 18 KJ, 
he assumed his title and his sovereignty. Thus 
ended the first Sikh war, as glorious as it was 
fatal to the valour of the Sikhs; as unfortunate 
for the reputation of English prudence and 
military skill, as it was glorious to tlie heroism 
of the English soldier. 


CHAPTER CXX. 

THE SECOND SIKII WAR -REVOLT OF CHUITUR SINGH— MURDER OF ENGLISH ENVOYS AT 
MOOLTAN— GALLANT CONDUCT OF LIEUTENANT EDWARDES— GENERAL WHISH BOM- 
BARDS AND CAPTURES MOOLTAN— SENTENCE ON MOOLllAJ— ADVANCE OF LORD GOUGH 
—BATTLE OF RUMNUGGUR. 


The second Sikh war commenced almost im- 
mediately after the first had concluded; at 
least the elements began to Avork which burst 
forth in an irruption of desolation and carnage 
once more. ^ 

As soon as the treaty had been concluded 
referred to in the last chapter, the British 


government of India settled down into the 
conviction that, in the eyes of the Sikhs, the 
English were irresistible; and that however 
tlio Sikhs might murmur or create partial 
disturbances, a revolt against the last treaty, 
or the predominant influence of the English 
at Lahore, was highly improbable. Sir Henry 
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Hardinge’s mind was filled with the delasion. 
He was utterly unacquainted with India, its 
people, its modes of thought, its political 
ethics. Circumstances had never directed hia 
mind to the subject. He was not sent from Eng- 
land, any more than his predecessors, because 
he knew anything about India, or possessed 
any peculiar fitness. He was a political pro- 
t6ge of Sir Robert Peel; had answered the 
baronet’s party and political purposes well in 
certain situations at home, and was rewarded 
with the honourable, lucrative, and, therefore, 
coveted post of governor -general of India. 
In Ireland he had made an expert, red tape, 
parliamentary partizaif secretary. He held 
himself on polite and good terms with Irish 
politicians and Irish gentlemen, and was ad- 
mired by that gallant people for his chivalrous 
soldierhood. He had no qualitications which 
fitted him for the governor -generalship of 
India. There were hundreds of the com- 
pany’s servants, and scores of servants of the 
crown, better adapted to the office. The old 
principle was maintained of making the office 
a reward for political partizanship or service 
in parliament, and with the old results. A 
second Sikh war broke out, finding the Eng- 
lish as little prepared as for the first, simply 
because they had exercised no foresight to 
prevent it, or to provide against its occurrence. 

On the 6th of April, 1847, Sir Henry, then 
•Viscount, Hardinge, wrote to the secret com- 
mittee ill London that the Sikh chiefs, com- 
I)riaing the durbar of Lahore, were carrying 
on the government with a loyal desire to 
execute the treaty. At that time the majority 
of the durbar were plotting the destruction of 
the English. At the end of May (the 27th), 
he again addressed the secret committee, hold- 
ing forth the same assurances that all was 
well. In that letter he quotes the opinions of 
the British resident, no less gifted a person 
than Lieutenant-colonel H. M. Lawrence, 
that as usual all sorts of reports were raised 
of intentions on the part of the Sikhs, and 
even of the chiefs, against us, which were 
greatly exaggerated, and many obviously false. 
These “ reports ” seem to have been utterly 
fejected at government -house ; yet no man 
who had studied the religion, disposition, and 
antecedents of the Sikhs could doubt that 
those rumours had a basis in the wide-spread 
disaffection of chiefs and people to the alliance 
of Dhuleep Singh with the stranger, and the 
presence of the latter in any part of the Pun- 
jaubee empire. 

The first symptoms of opposition appeared 
in a resistance to the possession by Gholab 
Singh of the territory for which he had paid 
the English. It was necessary to have re- 
course to arms in order to put down, and keep . 
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down, a pretender who disputed the new maha- 
rajah's claim. Soon after, Ghuttur Singh, an 
influential chief, raised the standard of revolt. 

The next indication of opposition was made 
by Moolraj, the khan or chief of Mooltan. 
That chief had in various ways given offence 
to the durbar of Lahore, or at all events to 
the English influence in that durbar. Re- 
monstrances having proved ineffectual, Mool- 
raj was addressed in terms which plainly 
intimated, that unless his conduct was shaped 
in conformity with the behests of the durbar, 
force, in the name of the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh, would be employed. Moolraj responded 
by resigning his government of Mooltan, and 
expressing his intention to resign it into the 
hands of any authorized person or persons 
sent to receive the trust. Whether this was 
a pre-arranged manoeuvre between Moolraj 
and the opponents of the English in the dur- 
bar it is difficult to determine ; it is probable, 
however, that had native officers only been sent 
to receive the surrender, it might have been 
made bond fide. The English resident ordered 
Mr. Agnew, of the civil service, and Lieu- 
tenant Anderson, of the Bombay army, to 
accompany Sirdar Khan Singh, who was nomi- 
nated to the dewan of Mooltan. Five hundred 
and thirty irregulars were sent as an escort. 
Moolraj made a show of surrendering his 
dewanee, but made pretexts of delay. 

Meantime, insurrections began in the city, 
and the two Englishmen were slain. Mool- 
raj affected to be no party to this crime, but 
averred that he had no power to punish the 
perpetrators, who were popularly upheld. It 
was a foul and treacherous murder, in which 
Moolraj had complicity. If he were not the 
original plotter of it, he undoubtedly abetted 
the murderers after the deed. The mode in 
which the transaction took place has been 
recorded by the author of this history in 
another work, just issuing from the press, 
NolarCs Continuation of Hume and Smollett's 
History of England, The way in which it 
is there related, and the consequences which 
followed, are placed with brevity before the 
reader. 

On the 17th of April, the authority was sur- 
rendered in due form by Moolraj, and the object 
of the British officers seemed to be accom- 
plished. On the 18th they were attacked 
and desperately wounded; it was at first sup- 
posed from a sudden impulse on the part of the 
soldiery of Moolraj, but it was afterwards 
known to bo the result of treachery. The 
officers, accompanied by the new governor, 
were carried to a small fort outside the town. 
A fire was opened upon the place from 
Mooltan, but it was ineffectual. A few days 
afterwards, however, the fort was attacked by 
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the Boldiera of Moolraj ; the Sikhs who gar- 
riaoned the place, and among whom were the 
escort, treacherously opened the gates, and the 
assailants entered, foaming with rage, and 
demanding vengeance upon the infidel officers. 
Lieutenant Anderson was in a dying state ; 
but Mr. Agnew, although so badly wounded, 
defended himself with resolution to the Inst : 
both officers were murdered. Intelligence of 
these barbarities reached Lahore with the 
speed so peculiar to the East ; and a force of 
three thousand cavalry and some infantry was 
dispatched, under Sirdar Shore Singh, against 
the refractory city. There happened to bo 
upon the Indus, at the head of a small force, < 
a young and gallant officer who had served 
with distinction upon the staff of Lord Gough, 
and who was favourably known by his clever 
contributions to the India press on the state 
of the company’s territory, civil and military : 
this officer was Lieutenant Edwardes. He 
was engaged in settling a disturbed district 
of country, and in collecting the land-tax due 
to Moolraj, as Sikh governor of Mooltan. At 
the same time, Colonel Van Cortlandt,a native 
of India, and a distinguished officer in the 
service of the company, occupied Dhora Tsmaol 
Khan, also in the neighbourhood. Lieutenant 
Edwardes crossed the river into the Peerajat, 
whence ho wrote to the Khan of Bhawulpore, 
requesting him to make such a movement of 
troops ns would prevent Moolraj from falling 
upon cither Edwardes or Cortlandt. The 
khan’s territories were so situated as to 
enable him to effect a military disposition to 
accomplish this object. The khan made the 
required demonstration. When Edwardes 
crossed the Indus, he left a detachment of 
three hundred horse to protect the collection 
at Lciah, where, on the 18th of May, they 
were attacked by a body of cavalry exceeding 
their own in number, sent against them from 
MooUnn, with ten light field-guns (zum- 
booruks). The British force so manoeuvred 
as to attain a good position, although under 
the fire of the zumbooruks, and then charged 
brilliantly, dispersing the Mooltanesc, and 
capturing their guns. 

Colonel Cortlandt was ns prompt as Ed- 
wardes in the measures taken by him. He 
left tlio fort of Dhera Ismael Khan, and pro- 
ceeded by the base of the hills southward. 
On his route he was joined by a Beloochec 
chief, ^with one hundred of his wild followers. 
Cortlandt detaehed these, with a portion of 
Ids own troops, against the fortress of Sunghur, 
westward of the Indus. The commander of 
the fort refused the Bummons of surrender, 
and for six hours maintained a gallant resist- 
ance ; he then brought off the garrison by a 
skilful manoeavre, reaching Mooltan in safety. 


Lieutenant Edwardes and Colonel Cortlandt 
effected a junction of their small forces, and 
on the 20th of May were attacked by a di- 
vision of the Mooltan army. The united 
forces of Cortlandt and Edwardes were so dis- 
posed that not more than one thousand five 
hundred men could be brought into action, 
while the enemy numhered three thousand. 
The artillery force of each was about equal. 
Edwardes was, however, joined by a body of 
irregular cavalry, and a party of Beloochees, 
which brought up the British force more 
nearly to an equality of numbers. The Sikhs 
in British pay happily showed no disposition 
to fraternise with the Mooltan army, although 
the calculations of Moolraj were based upon 
such an expectation. The enemy suffered a 
signal defeat and great slaughter ' The Be- 
loochees behaved remarkably well. The skill 
of British officers turned the balance in favour 
of the native army under their command. 

After this engagement, Edwardes, acting 
upon the authority which ho possessed as a 
civil officer of the company, demanded a rein- 
forcement from the Khan of Bhawulpore, and 
in the meantime, recruited liis force by Sikhs, 
Beloochees, Affghans, and men from the hills 
of various tribes. The faculty of organization, 
the ceaseless activity, and the courage of this 
young officer were surprising. Colonel Cort- 
landt was also equal to the part assigned him ; 
but, although senior in military rank, the civiU 
functions of the former gave him an especial, 
and, in some respects, superior authority. The 
Khan of Bhawulpore Tcsponded to the de- 
mands of Edwardes, and a plan was laid for a 
junction of their troops. In pursuance of this, 
the British crossed the Indus on the 10th and 
11th of June. Moolraj was informed by his 
spies of every movement, and the intelligence 
was conveyed to him with astonishing rapidity. 
He accordingly marched a large force to inter- 
cept either army, and beat both in detail. On 
the 14th he crossed the Chenab, leaving a con- 
siderable force on the other bank. This de- 
tachment marched to Khan Ghur, but on the 
following day crossed the river, being sur- 
prised at that place by the advance of hJd- 
wardes’s irregulars. The Mooltanesc hajj 
barely time to cross the Chenab, when tlio 
scouts of the English galloped into Khan 
Ghur. The Sikhs, instead of receiving Ed- 
wardes’s force at that place, and practically 
attempting the scheme of Moolraj, encamped 
on the opposite side of the river, in observa- 
tion of the Britisli officer and his little army. 
This delay and timidity was fatal ; for the 
lieutenant was soon joined by the infantry 
and a portion of the artillery of Cortlandt, 
whose cavalry were scouring the country. 
The situation of affairs became now interest- 
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ing And important, for tbe Bhawulpore forces 
had arrived on the enemy's side of the Chenab, 
within twelve miles. Edwardes made a 
retrograde movement, so as to place him- 
self opposite the Bhawulpore encampment. 
The enemy advanced to within four miles of 
that position. In the course of the night, 
the raw levies^of Edwardes contrived to cross 
the river in a very irregular manner, and 
within dangerous proximity to the enemy's 
patrols, but were unmolested. On the 18th, 
early in the morning, the lieutenant crossed 
with the remainder of his men, except the 
horses and artillery, which remained with 
Cortlandt on the opposite side, for a more 
slow and safe transport across the river. 
Scarcely had the lieutenant gained the oppo- 
site bank than he was attacked by the Sikh 
army, which had been moving up from Bugnr- 
rarah while he was gaining the passage. This 
was a terrible engagement. The sun had 
hardly risen upon river, and swamp, and un- 
dulating plains, when the Mooltancse forces 
fell upon the motley crowd of the British 
levies, and in such superior numbers that 
victory seemed certain. For nine hours the 
lOnglish officer resisted the onslaught, and by 
his valour, activity, presence of mind, and 
moral inffueiice, kept his undisciplined forces 
in firm front to the foe. At last Cortlandt's 
guns were brought over, and made the con- 
test somewhat equal. Later in the day, two 
regular regiments belonging to the colonel's 
division arrived, with six guns, and the enemy 
panic -struck fled, leaving a large proportion 
of their troops upon the field, slain, wounded, 
and 2 )risoners, with six guns, and their entire 
baggage and munitions of war. The conduct 
of Edwardes throughout the day was splendid, 
and laid for him a deeper foundation still than 
had already existed for his military reputation. 

Moolraj retreated to Mooltan, followed by 
the British, and the Khan of Bhawulpore, who 
had rendered hitherto but little assistance, 
and whoso movements led to tho suspicion 
that he had more sympathy with Moolraj 
than he dared to avow. 

On the 28th of June, a Sikh brigade under 
the command of Sheik Emaum-ood-deen, 
which had been dispatched by the govern- 
ment of Lahore, arrived to reinforce the 
English. The whole army appeared before 
Mooltan, consisting of eighteen thousand men. 

Emaum-ood-deen retired ; the bulk of his 
force remained, and was ultimately placed 
under the command of Shere Singh, who pro- 
fessed to be on the side of the maharajah and 
the English, but was in reality organizing a 
most perilous plot of treachery and treason. 
While, however, the shere maintained this 
profession of loyalty, ha was rapidly joined 


by other sirdars with troops, under the same 
pretence, but also with the same aim. 

The Nawab of Bhawulpore, General Oort- 
landt, and Lieutenant Edwardes remained 
before Mooltan, constantly skirmishing with 
the enemy, their force being inadequate for 
the reduction of the place, but too strong to 
be easily beaten off. Sir JolRi Littler was of 
opinion that the forces under the British 
officers and their allies, should be left as an 
army of observation, and no offensive opera- 
tions undertaken against Mooltan until the 
general plans of the enemy became developed, 
and the English had gathered a main army 
sufficiently strong for the complete suppres- 
sion of revolt throughout the Sikh territories. 
The commander-in-chief had formed the same 
opinion, independent of Sir John Littler’s 
communications. 

On the 13th of July, 184:8, Lieutenant Ed- 
wardcs warned his superiors that Shere Singh 
was a traitor, and was collecting forces to aid 
the revolt, under cover of co-operation with 
the English. Either the higher officials did 
not credit tho sagacious judgment of Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes, or they neglected to act 
upon it. Shere Singh had ample . scope for 
maturing his'plans. 

On the 22nd of July, a proclamation was 
issued against Moolraj, charging him with 
rebellion and murder. 

On the 18th of August, Major-general 
Whish, a distinguished artillery officer, arrived 
with a force of seven thousand men, and 
took command of tho whole investing army. 
On the 12th of September the place was bom- 
barded, and other operations undertaken, 
which prepared for tho finale of the strugglo. 
On the 14:th Shere Singh marched from Mool- 
tan with his division, consisting of the finest 
soldiers of tho Sikh army. Moolraj was 
anxious for the withdrawal of tho sirdar ; had 
ho remained, it is probable that the forces sent 
by the English government against Mooltan 
would have failed. Lieutenant Edwardes had 
contrived to ferment disputes between these 
chiefs by letters fabricated for the purpose of 
deceiving them. Each chief came into tho 
possession of a supposed correspondence be- 
tween the other and tho English, which the 
spies of Edwardes placed in their hands, pre- 
tending to betray him for sake of the Khalsa 
cause. The departure of Shere Sjngh involved 
operations elsewhere on the part of General, 
then Lord Gough, himself, as commander-in- 
chief of the grand army of the Punjaub, which 
had been collected for the suppression of the 
revolt. For nearly four months the operations 
before Mooltan were discontinued from want 
of reinforcements. The arrival in December 
of Brigadier-general the Hon. D. Dundas, 
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with a division of Bombay troops, enabled 
General Whish to decide the contest. The 
enemy's intrcnchments were attacked on the 
27th of December. A chance shell from one 
of the mortars blew up the magazine, causing 
extraordinary loss of life, and destruction of 
material. The grand ''musjid'* and many 
of the principal^houses were laid in ruins. 
The granaries also were totally destroyed. 

Whish was now at the head of a very large 
army, amounting to fifteen thousand British, 
European and native, and seventeen thousand 
of the troops of the Rajah of Bhawulpore, and 
other allies ; he had also one hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon. On the 2nd of Jan- 
uary, 1849, Mooltan, after a terrible can- 
nonade, was stormed. The resistance was 
desperate, the Sikhs fighting as at Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, and Sobraon, with the tenacity of 
men, and the ferocity of wild beasts. Old 
Runjeet Singh and his soldiers were well 
named, when called “ the Lions of the Pun- 
janb." It was not until the 21st that the 
citadel was surrendered. Moolraj demanded 
terms of capitulation. General Whish would 
hear of nothing but an unconditional surren- 
der. This was at last made, and the sirdar, 
with firmness and dignity, delivered himself 
a prisoner. He made no manifestations of 
grief, nor allowed depression to cloud his 
brow. Ho boro himself with uncommon for- 
titude until he learned that banishment from 
his country, not death, was to be his doom ; he 
then gave way to violent expressions of grief 
and despair, and begged to be executed in the 
country of his birth and of his love, rather 
than be sent away to drag out life miserably, 
as must be his fate when an exile. He was a 
murderer, and deserved a murderer’s death. 
Such was pronounced upon him by a court- 
martial commissioned to try him, but he ob- 
tained the respite, which he Vould not accept 
as an act of clemency, but denounced as a re- 
finement of cruelty. 

Seldom did a conquered city display so 
terrible a scene as that witnessed in Mooltan. 
The dead and dying lay everywhere, and 
notwithstanding the cold season, the odour 
arising from putrescent corpses was intolerable. 
One of the first duties which the conquerors 
felt bound ta impose upon themselves w^as the 
discovery of the bodies of their murdered 
countrymen, and their burial, or re -sepulture. 
The bodies were discovered cast into an ob- 
scure place, and covered with earth. They 
were exhumed and publicly interred, with 
military honours. Poor Anderson’s own 
regiment was among the trdops who effected 
the conquest, and theii band played the dead 
march as they followed the remains of their 
brave and tdented comrade in arms. The 


coffins were deposited in a grave at the highest 
part of the fort, with every demonstration of 
respect, and much manifestation of sorrow for 
their loss, and the cruel end which they had 
experienced. 

The army of General Whish, which was 
set at liberty by this conquest, prepared to 
join the grand army under CTeneral Gough. 
Whish was a brave, prudent, and skilful 
artillerist, but rapidity of action was not 
among his soldierly qualifications. Dundas 
was even more tardy than Whish, and the 
progress made to join the commander-in-chief 
was so slow, as to baffle his lordship's calcula- 
tions, and the operations of the campaign. 

Before the junction of the two armies took 
place, various events befell that which Lord 
Gough commanded. He had been ordered 
to collect an army at Ferozepore. This duty 
was slowly and most imperfectly executed. 
The experience of the previous war was 
thrown away upon governor-general, com- 
mander-in-chief, and the executive of the 
army generally. All the defects of com- 
missariat and transport remained ns tliey were 
when their deficiency nearly destroyed the 
British army in the previous Punjaub war. 
This is the testimony of every writer, and 
every officer acquainted with the affairs of 
British India at that time. On the 21st of 
November, 1848, Lord Gough joined the grand 
army at Saharun, a position from which hc^ 
could march with nearly equal advantage 
upon any point of the territory where decisive 
events were likely to take place. 

The Punjaub takes its name from the five 
rivers which water it.* The Chenab is the 
central of these five rivers. The theatre of 
opening war w^as between the Chenab and the 
Indus, and bounded by the confluence of these 
rivers. The town of Ramnuggur lay upon 
the left bank of the Chenab, stretching to a 
distance of a mile and a half from the stream. 
That place was the point of support and head- 
quarters of Shere Singh, who had, as before 
related, left the vicinity of Mooltan. He had 
now decided upon a separate line of opera- 
tions. An island was situated in the middle 
of the Chenab, at a bend of the river opposite 
Ramnuggur. Shere Singh occupied the 
island by a brigade, and with batteries erected 
there commanded the ford, or nullah, as a ford 
at low water, or any water course, natural or 
artificial, is called in the vocabulary of the 
country. Besides the forces on the right bank 
of the river and on the island, the Sikhs had 
a strong body of troops on the left bank, which, 
in the first instance, it appeared to Lord 
Gough ought to be dislodged. The strength 
of the main position of Shere Singh at Ram- 
* See geographical portioD of thii work, p. 82 
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iiuggur was very great, it was flanked on 
one side by the land in the river, on the other 
by a grove. Between the right bank and the 
island the communication was maintained by 
boats, with which the enemy was well supplied ; 
they were a peculiar description of craft, 
suitable especially for this purpose. The ford, 
or nullah, between the island and the left bank 
was not very difficult, but the descent to it 
was steep. 

The whole of Shore Singh's arrangements 
were scientific. Lord Gough commenced his 
Operations by directing the 8th light cavalry 
to advance along the left bank, supported by 
her majesty's light dragoons and the com- 
pany’s light horse. The 8th skirmished, the 
enemy receding as the supporting cavalry 
came up. The horse artillery, in their over 
forward valour, pushed into the deep sand on 
tho margin of the river, and brought the 
enemy’s position at Ramnuggur within range. 
The guns in position there were very heavy, 
and opening with precision upon the light 
])icccs of the English soon silenced them, and 
forced the men to retire, leaving one or two 
ammunition waggons behind. The 14th light 
dragoons were directed to charge them, sup- 
ported by a regiment of native cavalry.* The 
14 th dragoons was commanded by Colonel 
William Havelock, brother to the hero who 
afterwards won in India a renown immortal. 
Colonel William Havelock was one of the 
most intrepid officers in the service. During 
the “ Peninsular war ” in Spain, when a mere 
boy, ho had signalised himself by extraor- 
dinary feats of daring worthy the old Norse 
sea-kings, from whom ho is said to have been 
descended. Such enthusiasm did ho inspire 
among the Spaniards, that although seldom 
willing to stand before the French, they would 
follow young Havelock anywhere. Generally 
when he led them a cry would go forth. 

Follow the fair boy ! ” and with a shout 
they would rush with him into dangers other 
officers could not induce them to encounter. 
This was the hero upon whom the task de- 
volved of charging with the 14th light dra- 
goons into the nullah. The author having 
described this action in the w'ork referred to 
in the note, will here qiiote the description of 
the heroic General Thackwell, who was an eye- 
witness. That officer having noticed the 
events already recorded on this page, goes on 
to say : — ** It was while the enemy were thus 
apparently setting us at defiance, that Lieu- 

* la the authoT’s Continuatioa of Hume and BmolUtt's 

History of England he described, upon what appeared to 
be adequate authority, this regiment as the 8rd ; General 
Thackwell says it was the 6th. See Nolan's Hume and 
SmoUett^ chap. Iv. p. 729, and Thack well's ^kh War, 
P. 40, 


tenant-colonel Havelock, of the 14th dragoons, 
requested permission to charge, and drive 
them from the bank. No sooner had the 
equivocal assent been accorded, than the 
flaxen-haired boy of the Peninsular, on whose 
deed of valour the military historian has 
proudly dwelt, entering into a hand gallop, 
at the head of his men, soon threw himself on 
the crowd of Sikhs who lined the high bank. 
The 6th light i cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Alexander, ably supported the gallant 
i4th. So impetuous was the onset of these 
determined warriors, and so energetically and 
effectually did Havelock and his troopers ply 
their swords, that tho bank was swept in a jfew 
minutes of all its swarthy occupants, who, 
running hastily down the bank, across the 
sand, threw away their standards in their 
flight. Not contented with having driven the 
enemy from this position, Havelock, animated 
by that fiery spirit which glowed within him, 
instantly resolved to exceed the limits of his 
mission, and renew tho offensive, contrary to 
the real wishes of the commander-in-chief, by 
continuing the charge on the discomiited 
enemy, and driving them back across the 
river. Yielding to his insatiable love of 
glory, he brandished his sword above his 
head, and calling on the squadron of the llth, 
in reserve under Lieutenant-colonel King, to 
come and support him, dashed furiously down 
the steep declivity into tho tract of sand in 
which, it will be remembered, the gun had 
been immovably fixed, and over which 
Captain Ouvry had charged. The British 
cavalry becoming now fully exposed to view, 
the Sikh batteries opened a rapid and destruc- 
tive fire upon them. Tho Khalsa infantry 
also, summoning fresh courage, began to stand 
and open matchlock Are on their pursuers. 
The horses of the dragoons soon became ex- 
hausted in this difficult ground, their feet 
every moment sinking into deep sand or mud. 
Our cavalry were not only exposed to the fire 
of the batteries across the river, but some 
guns, which had been dragged to tho left 
bank, had taken up a position near the green 
island above alluded to, and the presence of 
this artillery inspired tho enemy with fresh 
courage. The deportment of Havelock was 
more that of a mortal confiding in the protec- 
tion of tho flsgis of some divinity, than that 
of an ordinary human being. In the last 
charge, always in advance, he suddenly dis- 
appeared, and the latest glimpse of that daring 
soldier, disclosed him in the midst of the 
savage enemy, his left arm half severed from 
his body, and dealing frantic blows with his 
sword, BO soon doomed to droop from his 
trusty right hand. His last words were — 
Follow me 1 ’ Some days after the action, 
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a mutilated corpse was discovered, wliich the 
chaplain of the army, Mr. Whiting, recognised 
by the hair on the body to be that of this 
gallant but ill-fated sabreur. Such a death 
was worthy of William Havelock.** 

The slaughter of the brigade commanded by 
Havelock was not the only misfortune which 
befell the army in the rash attempt upon the 
nullah. Major-general Cureton rode up with 
an order of retreat from Lord Gough. The 
moment he delivered the order he received 
two balls simultaneously, and fell dead from 
his horse. Thus two of the finest cavalry 
officers in the British, or in any other army, 
l)eri8hed in this ill-fated charge. The troops 
retired discomfited and dispirited. 

On the 30th of November, Captain Nichol- 
son, whose services had so often in’oved avail- 
able in the civil department, discovered a 
small ford higher up the river ; he had also 
the address to provide some boats. At this 
point Major-general T hack well was ordered 
to cross, and take the enemy on that flank, 
while Lord Gough remained in front watch- 
ing for any opportunity for striking a deadly 
blow, which the movement of Thackwell might 
create. It was not an easy task for the 
general to cross by the imperfect ford, and 
scanty supply of boats. Jlis dispositions 
wore skilful, but his difficulties were formid- 
able. On the 3rd of December he effected 
the passage. Slier o Singh diet not, how'cver, 
allow him to surprise his dank, nor to pass to 
his rear, lie moved out an adequate force 
to check the movement of the English general. 
On the 4th of December Thackwell was him- 
self menaced on his dank by guns and cavalry. 
His orders fettered him. Nothing was left to 
his discretion, although he was quite as com- 
petent as the commandcr-in-chief to conduct 
difficult operations in the f^e of an enemy. 
Thackwell’s orders barely allowed of his 
replying to the enemy’s cannonade, but he 
made such able dispositions ns deceived the 
enemy both as to the amount of his force and 
his intentions, and the Sikh force retired upon 
its main body. The action, chiedy an artil- 
lery battle, which arose from the dank move- 
ment of General Thackwell, takes the name 
of the battle of Sodalapore, although it was 
more a scries of demonstrations and a duel of 
artillery than a battle. General Thackwell, 
having been a good historian of war as well 
as a distinguished actor, in his own words shall 
relate the course of a condict which was better 
known to him than to any one who has told 
the tale of his success ; — “ After a cannonade 
of .about two hours the d're of the enemy 
slackened, and 1 sent Lieutenant Patton to 
de.Bire.iho cavalry on the right to charge and 
take the enemy's guns, if possible, intending 


to suppott them by moving the brigades in 
echelon, from the right at intervals, accord- 
ing to circumstances ; but as no opportunity 
offered for the cavalry to charge, and so little 
of daylight remained, I deemed it safer to 
remain in my position than attempt to drive 
back an enemy so strongly posted on their right 
and centre, with prospect of having to attack 
their intrenched position afterwards. From 
this position the Sikhs began to retire at about 
twelve o’clock at night, as was afterwards 
ascertained, and as was conjectured by the 
barking of dogs in their rear. I have every 
reason to believe that Shere Singh attacked 
with twenty guns ; and nearly the whole of 
the Sikh army were employed against my 
position, which was by no means what I could 
have wished it ; but the fire of our artillery 
was so effective that he did not dare to bring 
his masses to the front, and my brave, steady, 
and ardent infantry, whom I had caused to 
lie down to avoid the heavy fire, had no 
chance of firing a shot, except a few com- 
panies on the left of the line. The enemy’s 
loss has been severe ; ours, comparatively, very 
small.”* The force which had passed over with 
General Thackwell, and which followed after- 
wards, was a small one : — Three troops of 
horse artillery, two light field-batteries, f her 
majesty’s 3rd light dragoons, two regiments 
of light cavalry, one irregular cavalry, her 
majesty’s 24th and Gist regiments of infantry,* 
five regiments of native infantry, and two 
companies of pioneers. The two 18-pouii(lcrs 
and the pontoon train were sent back. 

Shere Singh was partly influenced in drawl- 
ing in that body of troops by the cannonade 
with which Lord Gough played upon the 
island, and the batteries of Ramnuggur. 
Thackwell advanced from Wurzerabad, along 
the river until he arrived within a short dis- 
tance of Ramnuggur, where there was 
another ford. This enabled him to protect 
the passage across of a brigade of infantry, 
under General Godby. These plans led the 
enemy to abandon his position. General 
Gilbert, with a brigade of cavalry, was moved 
across, which caused Shere Singh to quicken 
his retreat. The proceedings of Lord Gough 
were so leisurely, that the Sikh general had 
no difficulty in moving away with impunity, 
and finding a strong position suitable to his 
projects. It was not until the 28th of Decem- 
ber that Lord Gough and the rest of the 
army crossed the river. The subsequent 
movements and struggles of both armies must 
be reserved for another chapter. 

* Seventy-three men and forty-eight hones killed and 
wonnded. 

t Thirty guns sent, two were sent away« leaving only 
twenty-eight guns. 
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CHAPTER OXXI. 

SHERE SINGH RETREATS FROlir RAMNUGGUR TO RUSSOOL-BATTLE OF CHILLIANWALLAH— 
OPERATIONS AGAINST RAM SINGH IN THE RAREE DOAB— STORMING OP THE DULLAH 
HEIGHTS— BATTLE OF GOOJB RAT— DEFEAT AND SURRENDER OF THE SIKH ARMV— 


ANNEXATION OF THE PUNJAUB. 

The Blow movements of the Englisli en- 
abled Shere Singh to acquire new strength. 
Hia troops accumulated to the number of 
forty thousand men, all, or nearly all, in a 
high state of discipline, into which Prench and 
British officers had brought them during the 
latter years of Ruujeet Singh’s life, and for 
some time after his death. , A powerful artil- 
lery of the heaviest calibre perhaps ever exer- 
cised in field operations, swelled the mag- 
nitude and strength of that army. This 
force of gnus has been variously estimated 
from sixty -two to ninety.* Shere Singh 
marched to the Jhelum, where he took post 
near the village of liussool. The position 
which he had abandoned was very strong, 
but the movement of Thackwcll led him to 
despair of holding it, and in choosing Rnssool 
he perhaps made a selection still more eligible 
fur a grand contest. It also more easily led 
him to combine with Chuttur Singh, and 
other chiefs, and concentrate the whole, 
^’huttur had reduced the fort of Attock, after 
it h.ad been well defended by Major Herbert. 
That officer contrived to send intelligence of 
its full to tho commander-in-chief, and to 
warn him that Chuttur Singh intended to 
form a junction with Shere Singh. The slow 
movements of Lord Gough were quickened 
by this information, and he resolved, if pos- 
sible, to bring the Sikhs to battlo before the 
grand junction of their forces had taken place. 
This was a resolution which his lordship 
should have taken sooner, and the officials at 
Calcutta should have better provided him 
with means for the onerous task which thus de- 
volved upon him in tho re -subjugation of the 
Punjaub. Lord Gough formed an erroneous 
opinion as to the strength of tho ground 
taken up by Shere Singh, and as to its pecu- 
liarities, circumstances which considerably 
infiuenced the remainder of tho campaign. 
When the commander-in-chief arrived before 
tho village of Russool, he reconnoitered the 
enemy’s lines, the right of which rested on 
the village of Luckneowallab, and Futteh- 
Shah-le -Chuck, the left on tho village of 
Russool by the Jhelum, and the centre, where 
the main strength of the enemy was gathered, 

* Nolan’s Continuation of Hume and SmoUett; Hugh 
Murray; Miyor Hough; Thornton, The Three Preei^ 
denciee. 


lay around the village of Chillianwallah. Tho 
position chosen was upon the southern ex- 
tremity of a low lino of hills. That part of 
tho range was more especially cut up by 
nullahs, intersected by ravines, and obstructed 
by craggy eminences, obstacles to the ap- 
proach of an assailing force which had been 
keenly observed, and skilfully discriminated 
by the artful and vigilant officer by whom 
the Sikhs wore commanded. Lord Gough 
determined to bring tho enemy to a general 
action, and prepared his measures accordingly. 
Tho author of this history may venture to 
say, that no description which has appeared 
of the battle that ensued has so particularized 
its changing fortunes, without encumbering 
the narrative by tedious or technical details, 
as the account which he published in his Con- 
tinuation of llwne and Smolletfg England,* 
which he therefore here transcribes. 

The advance to the ground chosen by the 
sirdar was impeded by a jungle, to avoid 
which, and to distract the enemy’s attention, 
Lord Gough took a considerable detour to tho 
right. He succeeded in avoiding the intri- 
cacies of the jungle, but not in distracting 
the attention of ISlierc Singh. That general 
moved from his encampment, and took ground 
in advance, a manoeuvre calculated to hide the 
strength of his position, and to disconcert any 
previous arrangements of the British com- 
mander. 

About noon on the 13th, Lord Gough was 
before the village of Russool, and finding a 
very strong picket of the enemy on a mound 
closo to that place, his lordship, after some 
fighting, dislodged it. Ascending the mound, 
tho general and his staff beheld the Khalsa 
army arranged along the furrowed hills in all 
the majestic array of war. The British officers 
gazed with admiration and professional ardour 
upon the long lines of compact infantry, and 
the well-marshalled cavalry, mustered in their 
relative proportions and positions with scien- 
tific exactness. The sirdar’s batteries were 
chiefly masked by jungle. Tho scene was 
striking in its aspect, tho magnitude^ of tho 
events associated with it, and the excitement 
it stirred up within the hearts of the brave. 
Alas, how many noble hearts were necessarily 

* This work is now publishing by J. S. Virtue, Ivji 
Lone and City Rood. 
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to bleed before victory crowned the arms of 
England, and that fine Khalsa army followed 
the destinies of England’s Asiatic foes ! Lord 
Gongh found that he could not turn the 
flanks of the sirdar’s army, they were so pro- 
tected by jungle, unless he detached a portion 
of his army to a considerable distance, which 
ho deemed unsafe. The day was too far 
advanced to begin any operations. The en- 
gineer oflicerB were ordered to examine the 
country in front, and the quarter-master- 
gcneral was about to take up ground for the 
encampment, when the enemy advanced some 
horse artillery, and opened a fire upon the 
skirmishers in front of Riissool. Lord Gough 
ordered his heavy guns to open upon the 
enemy’s artillery, and for this purpose they 
were advanced to an open space in front of 
the village. Shore Singh did not act with 
his usual good strategy in exposing the posi- 
tions of so many of his cannon which the 
jungle had concealed, and which might have 
remained hidden until an attack upon his line 
would have aflbrded him opportunity to use 
them with sudden and terrible advantage, as 
he afterwards was enabled to do with those 
on his right. As it was, he replied to the 
British cannonade with sucli a force of his 
field-artillery as constrained Lord Gough to 
draw up in order of battle, lest in the night 
the sirdar’s guns should be moved still more 
forward, and open on his camp. His lord- 
ship, keeping his heavy guns on the centre, 
])laced Sir Walter Gilbert’s division on his 
right, flanked by Brigadier Pope’s brigade of 
cavalry, strengthened by her majesty’s 14:th 
light dragoons, and three troops of horse artil- 
lery, under Colonel Grant. This arrange- 
ment was necessitated by the large force of 
cavalry observed upon the enemy’s left. On 
the left of the British line. Brigadier-general 
Campbell’s division was formed, flanked by 
Brigadier White’s cavalry, and three troops 
of horse artillery under Colonel Brind. The 
demonstrations of the enemy w’ero such that, 
late as Avas the hour, and weary as the troops 
were with marching, Lord Gough determined 
to attack at once. His lordship’s critics, in- 
fluenced by the events which followed, have 
severely censured him for attacking under 
such circumstances, more especially ns the 
ground was unknown to his lordship. It was 
true that sufficient time had not been obtained 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s positions, but it 
was not correct to allege that Lord Gough 
Avas entirely unacquainted with the ground, 
as he had previously known it, especially the 
country to the left of the enemy. It was 
generally supposed by his lordship's censors 
that the attack was a Avanton waste of life, 
and arose from the brave, rash, and unreflect- 
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ing temperament of the general, and the irri- 
tation caused by the sudden and severMrtillery 
fire opened upon him. On the other hand, 
the Duke of Wellington declared that he 
would, in Lord Gough’s place, have acted as 
he had done ; and so full of confidence Avero 
the Sikhs in their numbers and resolution, 
that had not the general given battle, he 
Avould have been obliged to defend himself 
from a desperate night attack under circum- 
stances far less favourable. There can be no 
do*ubt, on the part of any Avho knoAV the noble 
old soldier, that ho acted from his sense of 
duty to his army and his country, and not 
from personal irritation. 

The battle began, or, it may be said, Avas 
resumed, by a heavy cannonade, which lasted 
for more than an hour, when Lord Gough 
ordered his left to advance, making a flank 
movement. In executing this manoeuvre, the 
troops exposed their OAvn flank to a galling 
fire from heavy guns, the positions of Avhich 
had remained covered by jungle, and the 
Sikh batteries were so placed as to pour a 
cross-fire, the most destructive, upon the 
British. When the 3rd and 4th brigades 
reached the enemy’s guns, they were received 
by a cannonade so awful that they Averc 
obliged to retire. As soon as it Avas known 
that these two brigades Avere engaged, the 
5th, under Brigadier Mountain, Avas ordered 
to storm the centre. They Avero received 
Avith round-shot the moment they moved, 
Avith grape and canister as they advanced 
through the jungle, and, finally, with musketry 
Avithin close and deadly range. Many of the 
f^ikh soldiers, at the cost of their own life, 
advanced and shot doAvn the British officers. 
Brigadier Mountain had distinguished himself 
in China, and had the entire confidence of 
Lord Gough, under whom he had served 
there. Under his able guidance, the British 
stormed the batteries and spiked the guns, 
under a flank fire from other guns, which they 
also spiked ; while the enemy, without giving 
AA^ay, poured upon them musket- balls thick as 
hail. Detachments of musketeers took them 
on each flank ; and some getting to their rear 
among the jungle, fired upon them Avith deadly 
aim. The British Avere thus compelled to cut 
their way back to their own lines through 
hosts of encircling foes. While this was going 
on upon the centre. Sir Walter Gilbert ad- 
vanced against the enemy’s left. That general 
occupied the extreme right of his division, 
and Brigadier Godby the extreme left. They 
marched through a dense jungle almost un- 
molested, and then were confronted by in- 
fantry. Had the British at once charged with 
the bayonet, the result might for them have 
been less sanguinary ; they, however, opened 
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fire, and the Sikhs, more numerous, returned 
the fire, and outfianked them. Two com- 
panies of the 2nd (or Queen’s) British regi- 
ment charged with the bayonet, hut were 
surrounded. These gallant and skilful sol- 
diers immediately faced about, and after some 
file-firing, charged, rear-rank in front. At 
this critical moment a field battery arrived, 
and drove back the enemy by the precision 
of their fire. Several guns were hero cap- 
tured by the British. The heroism and losses 
of I ho 2nd regiment w’cvc very great. While 
the infantry had thus been engaged in close 
and deadly battle, the cavalry also were occu- 
4 ^ied both on the left and right. On the 
foflner flank of the British, Brigadier Wliite’s 
brigjnlo charged the enemy, covering the 
retreat of the infantry. On the extreme right, 
Brigadier Pope’s brigade, strengthened, as 
has been already shown, by the temporary 
attachment of the 14th light dragoons of the 
queen’s army, were ordered to charge a body 
of the enemy’s cavalry, the number of which 
was much superior. Instead of obeying the 
orders given, they wheeled right about, and 
galloped off the field, breaking through the 
artillery, upsetting artillerymen, drivers, and 
waggons in their course, until they reached the 
field-hospital. According to some narrations 
of this transaction, the men galloped away 
under a mistake of orders ; other accounts 
represent this to have been impossible, because 
flu'ir own officers, and officers of the artillery, 
endeavoured to stop and rally them ’without 
success, except so far as a portion of the* 9th 
lancers was concerned. The enemy was not 
.slow to take advantage of this extraordinary 
flight ; they pursued — dashed in among the 
horse artillery — cut down seventy-five gun- 
ners, and took six guns. The arrival of artil- 
lery reserves, the rallying of n portion of the 
9th lancers, the steadiness of the infantry, 
prevented the destruction of the wdiole right 
wing. The fresh artillery which came up 
opened upon the Sikh cavalry with grape and 
canister wdth such precision and fury that 
they retreated. Two of the captured guns 
were recovered in the retreat. The Sikhs 
gradually withdrew, leaving the field of battle 
in possession of the British, who, on this ac- 
count, claimed the victory. The enemy, in 
the night, carried away all the guns which the 
British had spiked during the action, the four 
pieces of horse artillery which they took on 
the British right, and five stand of colours, 
and on these grounds also claimed the vic- 
tory ; and a salute of twenty-one guns in 
honour of the triumph was, as the English 
thought, most impudently fired. This was 
also done at Attock, in the capital o( Ohuttur 
Singh, and wherever the Sikh troops held a 
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position. The Sikhs also claimed the victory 
for the same reason as the English did, being 
left in possession of the field. It was, in truth, 
a drawn battle. The Sikhs having began tho 
engagement, and the English having retained 
the ground on which they fought, while tho 
former withdrew their line, the battle may more 
correctly bo said to have been won by the 
British; but the advantages gained were alto- 
gether on the part of tho Sikhs, Avho continued 
to occupy for a month positions from which 
the British did not attempt to dislodge them. 
During that time Lord Gough waited for 
reinforcements, and felt the tardy arrival of 
some of tho troops whose presence had been 
detained before Mooltan, as has already been 
shown. 

The loss sustained by the Sikhs it is im- 
possible to calculate; according to themselves 
it was much less than that of the English ; 
and this is credible, when tho strength of 
their position is considered, and the losses to 
which the unaccountahlc flight of Pope’s 
brigade exposed the British right. The 
English loss, according to tho official returns, 
WAS three thousand men in killed and wounded, 
nearly one -third of whom belonged to tho 
former class; 4his, however, did not' compre- 
hend all tho slain, for many were so horribly 
wounded by the close discharge of artillery 
that they died in a few days. The propor- 
tion of tho 'wounded who were hit mortally 
was beyond that which usually occurs in 
battle. There were also many desertions of 
sepoy soldiers to Shore Singh, but more espe- 
cially of Sikh soldiery under Lord Gough’s 
command. 

The flight of the large body of cavalry 
under Brigadier Pope was tlio subject of 
much investigation and criticism. The bri- 
gadier was too old for the duties imposed 
upon him ; he had no experience in war, and 
was placed in the command from seniority. 
This gave occasion in England to denounce 
the substitution of seniority for fitness, so 
common in the British army. Unhappily, the 
officer himself, who was so much concerned 
in the responsibility of the event, and who 
had been much respected by his brother 
officers and his commander, was placed be- 
yond all human accountability, for he foil in 
front of his fugitive soldiers. Colonel King, 
of the 14th light dragoons, who succeeded 
Colonel Havelock, who fell at llamnuggnr, 
was also much censured. His defence was, 
that he did his utmost to rally his men in 
vain; that they were generally light small 
men, mounted upon light small horses ; 
whereas tho cavalry immediately opposed to 
them were not only much more numerous, 
but cuirassiers, powerful heavy men, with 
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long and superior swords, and admirably 
mounted. The colonel complained of the bad 
manufacture of the English weapons, which 
bent against the swords or cuirasses of the 
Sikh cavalry. When Sir Charles Napier 
arrived to command the forces in India late 
in the spring, he inspected the 14th, and ad- 
dressed them, referring to the allegations of 
their colonel, and telling them that they were 
fine, stalwart, broad-chested fellows, that 
Avould follow anywhere that they were led. 
Colonel King took this so much to heart that 
he retired from the field of inspection and 
shot himself. Sir William Napier (brother to 
Sir diaries) afterwards denied in the London 
newspapers that his brother intended to cast 
any rellection upon Colonel King. It was, 
however, generally believed in the army, that 
Sir Charles levelled a censure at the unfortu- 
nate officer, whose sensitive honour could not 
endure such a reflection from so high an 
authority. His fate excited deep commisera- 
tion, and the address of Sir Charles was dis- 
approved of indignantly by the whole army. 

The generalship of Lord Gough became the 
subject of anonymous criticism in India, and 
open attack in England ; but the brave and 
skilful general proved, at the subsequent battle 
of Gujorat, that ho knew how to gain victory 
at as little cost of blood as it was possible for 
military knowledge to ensure. The late drawn 
battle — if such it may be called — was desig- 
nated the battle of Chilli an wallah, after a vil- 
lage in the immediate neighbourhood of which 
tho British had encamped. The Sikhs know 
it as the battle of Russool, tho more appro- 
priate name to give it, as it was in its 
vicinity tho chief strength of the Sikh position 
was found. 

The results of this battle wore impbrtant ; 
the Sikhs became encouiiagcd, and tho Sikh 
generals felt that tho superiority of the Eng- 
lish in natural talent or military science, was 
not such as to destroy the hopes of the sirdars 
to shake off the English yoke, and perhaps 
assert an ascendancy of the Khalsa over India. 
In England tho shame and the alarm were 
great. Lord John Russell announced in 
parliament that Sir Charles Napier should be 
appointed to the command of the forces, and 
this was received with loud cheers. His lord- 
ship knew very well that the war would be 
over before Sir Charles could arrive to conduct 
it, but the announcement answered the end 
for which it was intended — it was mere par- 
liamentary “ clap-trap.” His lordship did not 
announce a reform in the military administra- 
tion, by means of which Campaigns would be 
conducted by competent generals, whether 
Bucc^essful or unsuccessful, with honour to 
themselves hnd their country. It is scarcely 
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necessary to say that before Sir Charles Napier 
arrived. Lord Gough had retrieved his own 
renown and the credit of English arms. That 
Lord John Russell only made one of his 
customary plausible pretexts in this matter 
became pretty evident, from the fact that 
no dispatch was shown in sending out Sir 
Charles. That gallant man had no wish to 
go. Lord Dalhousio had now assumed the 
government of India, and with him it was 
not likely that the mercurial and open- 
mouthed Sir Charles would ever agree. 
Before that could bo brought to the test, 
the second Sikh war was over. 

The battle of Chillian wallah almost para- 
lysed Lord Gough. He ordered General 
Wheeler with a force to join him, and a re- 
serve under Sir Dudley Hill. Gholab Singh, 
tho Maharajah of Cashmere, had sent ten 
thousand men to the sphere of action, but 
they behaved pretty much as the Spaniards 
did in tho “ Peninsular war,” — they left the 
English and their opponents to fight, re- 
serving to themselves the opportunity to take 
such advantage as an armed neutrality might 
offer. 

Dost Mohammed of Cabul, our professed 
ally, caused considerable apprehension after 
the battle of Chillianwallali. He assisted the 
Sikhs with an army of twelve thousand men, 
and it was feared that a large army of Aff- 
ghans would pour upon India, with the energy 
and force of the Dooranee empire. The 
Affgfhan auxiliaries were chiefly cavalry, un- 
disciplined, tardy in their movements, and not 
zealous in the war. The Affghans were 
Mohammedans, and regarded the true Sikhs 
ns heretics or infidels, and therefore did not 
deem it desirable to risk much to servo one 
class of infidels against another, although on 
the whole they preferred the Sikhs. 

When the government published, which 
they did ostentatiously, tho list of guns, &c., 
captured at Chillianwallali, confidence was 
in a great measure restored to tho army 
throughout India, for it was supposed that 
after all the rumours of failure there must 
have been a victory if cannon were left in the 
hands of the British ; for it was well-known 
that the Sikh soldier patted his gun as he did his 
horse, and regarded it with similar affection. 

Lord Gough vras obliged to remain inactive, 
expecting reinforcements, which were under 
tho command of Wheeler in one direction, and 
Whish in another. The progress of the latter 
was discreditably slow, especially of the Bom- 
bay column, under the command of the Hon. 
General Dundas. Wheeler’s force had hard 
and useful work to do, before they could join 
the grand army. This was the conquest of 
Ram Singh, chief of the Raree Doab. This 
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leader occupied a formidable post in his ter- 
ntory, called the Dullah heights. 

In the middle of January Wheeler attacked 
this position, but so inaccessible was the fast- 
ness that the most he could do, and that with 
considerable loss, was to drive out Ram Singh 
and his followers, whereas the gallant general 
hoped to accomplish either his capture or de- 
struction. On the 11th, Wheeler ordered the 
4th native infantry to take up a position to 
the northward of the enemy's post, so as to in- 
tercept him in case he should be obliged to 
evacuate the fort, and retreat in that direc- 
tion ; the main force tarried at Shorporc, 
^Wiere they had been in quarters, until the 
13th, the sappers, pioneers, and labourers 
being engaged in making a practicable road 
through an exceedingly difficult country, con- 
sisting of defiles and ghauts.” This rood 
was laid for about seveiynilcs, as far as the 
village of Cote on the course of the Ravee, 
about three miles distant from Ram Singh's 
position. On the 14th, the little army of 
General Wlieeler took up ground under the 
Dullah heights. That day and the next was 
occupied in cutting roads, transporting guns 
and mortars upon elephants, and making 
arrangements for storming the fort. On the 
morning of the latter day, Captain Hicks, of 
the 3rd native infantry, was dispatched with 
four companies of that regiment, and Mr. 
Tilodgson, with two companies of the Guide 
cor])s, to take post west of the Dullah heights, 
on the opposite bank of the Ravec. The pre- 
cautions taken by detaching these bodies of 
men \vero necessary from the topographical 
character of the neighbourhood. The llavco, 
debouching from the mountainous region in 
M'hicli it has its birth, flows through a beauti- 
ful valley, where a series of hills lying from 
east to west presented an unequal ridge ; on 
this ridge, overlooking the river, the little vil- 
lage of Dullah was situated, in which Ram 
Singh had so cleverly fortified himself. In 
every direction from the village the rock 
dipped almost perpendicularly, beside being 
protected by the river, which wound partly 
around it. Access was by paths, partly lying 
in hollows formed by former streams, and 
partly cut through the rock. These paths 
wore circuitous, and nearly covered with 
brushwood, admitting only by single file of 
an approach to the platform on which the 
village rested. On either side of the path 
were precipices from twenty to eighty feet 
deep, and huge boiilders lay profusely across 
the way. Very few men might defend this 
position against very many. The 4th native 
regiment was to advance against the face of 
this defence, from the direction where it had 
taken post some days, and the signal was to 


bo the firing of a gun from the British camp. 
The 3rd and the Guides were at the same 
moment ordered, by the same signal, to ad- 
vance against the west of tho ridge, and crown 
a height visible from head -quarters. As soon 
as the success of this detachment was ascer- 
tained, the remainder of the 3rd regiment, and 
two hundred men of the 2nd irregular cavalry, 
who, with Lieutenant Swinton, had volun- 
teered to serve on foot, were to advance upon 
another face of tho ridge, from the little vil- 
lage of Chulbarah, where they had been posted; 
this party, ascending a spur of the hill on its 
left, was to co-operate opportunely with the 
advance of the other detachments. Major 
Fisher, at the head of a body of regular native 
infantry and irregular cavalry, with guns 
mounted upon elephants, wore in support, and 
to ascend (tho cavalry, of course, dismounting) 
when the various detachments had come well 
into action. There was yet another point 
upon which an ascent was to be attempted — 
that which was in front of the camp of the 
British. Major Davidson, with n few hundred 
Sikh auxiliaries, regular and irregular, sup- 
ported by two companies of the Ist Sikh light 
infantry, under Lieutenant Peel, was ordered 
to make this attempt. At the moment for 
action, tho signal gun was fired, but no one 
appeared to take any notice of it — no men were 
seen to make their way along the ridge. 
There was a long pause on the side of the 
British, tho guns of the enemy at the same 
time firing. None of the detachments appear- 
ing on the ridge, Major Butler was ordered to 
attempt to storm it, in conjunction with the 
other party already appointed to ascend in 
front : this was happily accomplished, after a 
very sharp conflict. Major Davidson was shot 
through the hand, Lieutenant Peel was mor- 
tally wounded, and Lieutenant Christie killed. 
The detached parties, trusting to native guides, 
were purposely misled, and thus could not 
come into action. Ram Singh had by this 
means tho way kept open for his retreat when 
resistance was no longer possible, and all the 
skilful arrangements that had been made to 
catch the eagle in his eyrie were disappointed 
by tho treachery of the natives, who had been, 
unfortunately, too implicitly trusted in an im- 
portant service. 

BATTLE OF GUJERAT. 

Shere Singh maintained his post in the 
neighbourhood of Russool until the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, when he retired with coolness and deli- 
beration. Lord Gough instituted a pursuit, but 
the Sikh cavalry covered the retreat of the 
army efiectually. The a])proach, at last, of 
General Whish, greatly embarrassed the move- 
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nienta of the Sikh cliief. lie was obliged, by 
the combinations which General Whisli and 
Lord Gough were able to effect, to take post 
nt Gujerat, where he requested Chuttur Singh 
to join him with his whole force, for he was 
too sagacious not to perceive that the war was 
approaching its crisis. Chuttur accomplished 
the junction, and then the most formidable 
army the English had ever encountered in the 
East were drawn up in the lines of Gujerat. 
The number of men was scarcely less than 
eighty thousand the pieees of ordnance were 
fifty -nine. The whole force of Lord Gough, 
after the junction of Whish, did not much ex- 
ceed twenty -five thousand men, but his artil- 
lery was superior to that of the enemy ; for, 
although Shcre Singh’s pieces were heavy 
metal, and his artillerymen practised in battle, 
as well as thoroughly drilled on the French 
system, Whish had brought with him heavy 
guns, and the artillerymen, officers, and pri- 
vates of Lord Gough’s army were excellent. 
The calibre of the British guns was, for the 
first time during the two campaigns, superior 
to that of the Sikhs ; IMajor-general Whish 
was especially competent to direct that arm of 
the service. 

The troops under the command of Lord 
Gougli w'cre ; Cavalry — Her majesty’s 3rd, 
Otb, and 14th light dragoons ; Bengal 1st, Gth, 
Gth, and 8th light cavalry ; 3rd and 9th 
irregular cavalry; detachments of 11th and 
14th irregular cavalry, Scinde horse. Artil- 
lery — Nine troops horse artillery, and four 
light field -batteries (one each of the Bombay 
army). Infantry — Her majesty’s 10th, iJUth, 
and 32nd foot; Bengal 2nd European regi- 
ment ; 8th, 13th, 15th, 25th, 30th, 3l8t, 32nd, 
3Gth, 45th, 4Gth, 51st, 52nd, 5Gth, G9th, 70th, 
and 72nd. In addition to these was a strong 
brigade, under the Hon. Major-general Dun- 
das, of Bombay infantry, consisting of the 
1st Bombay European Fusiliers, and several 
native regiments. Rhere Bingh made the vil- 
lage of Gujerat Ida head-quarters. It was 
curiously, and for military purposes, strongly 
situated between the Jhelum and the Chenab, 
but nearer to the Jhelimi. It was nearly sur- 
rounded by a brook, which ran rather among 
than over the pebbles which lay in its bed, 
although in a few places pools of water were 
collected to some considerable depth. Between 
that brook and the town the main position of 
Bhero Singh lay. Lord Gough resolved not 
to despise his enemy on this occasion, or by 
any act of precipitancy give him advantage. 
He also resolved to contest this battle upon 
the strictest principles of military science, so 
that no unfavourable critiques should be made 
upon his gieneralship at home, lie began the 
* Lord Gough’s estimate t\'as Cl, 500. 
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action by employing his superior force of 
artillery, and contrived to use it to the utmost, 
causing great havoc in the ranks of the enemy, 
and smashing guns and tumbrils along his 
lines. 

Shere Singh strove to bring into efficient 
play that arm of war in which he was more 
particularly superior to his enemy — the 
cavalry. With his numerous horse he en- 
deavoured to outilnnk Lord Gough. Vast 
bodies of cavalry were thrown on either 
flank, and the skill, energy, and courage of 
the British horsemen were taxed to the utter- 
most to prevent this design. Shcre Singh did 
not, however, display his usual generalship on 
this occasion; all his movements showed a 
mind perturbed and anxious. He did not 
conceal the position of his batteries as he had 
so cleverly done at Chillianwallah, but opening 
fire at long range j^etrayed the arrangement 
of his cannon before he could make the 
weapons seriously injurious to his foe. This 
fault, considering the superiority of artillery 
power on the part of the English, was irre- 
deemable. Lord Gough, having nearly silenced 
the Sikh guns, and out-manoeuvred their 
cavalry upon his flanks, attacked with his in- 
fantry, throwing his right against the left cen- 
tre, and the right of the enemy’s left. The 
difficulty was in passing the deep empty brook, 
or nullah, in doing which the guns of tlic 
enemy could be brought to bear, as tiio* 
English cannon would necessarily cense their 
fire. This impediment was found formidable ; 
some valuable lives were lost in passing that 
** Hubicon ; ” but success attended the attempt, 
in spite of the grape and canister of the field- 
pieces, and the rolling volleys of musketry. 
The English ascended the banks of the 
nullah, brought the bayonet to the charge, 
dashed forward, penetrated the line, and sepa- 
rated the enemy's left and centre. Although 
that successful attack did not cud the struggle, 
it virtually decided the battle. Bhere Singli 
indeed must have seen, after bis flank opera- 
tions had failed, that if the British infantry 
passed the nullah bis guns would be lost, ns 
well ns the battle. Scarcely bad the British 
right accomplished the purpose fur which 
they were directed against the enemy’s line, 
than the left also cleared the nullah, and 
turned his right wing, huddling together his 
flanks in a confused mass upon bis centre. 
Even tben the gallant Sikhs hoped for victory. 
Their cavalry charged tlie flanks of the vic- 
torious infantry, but were in their turn brought 
down by successive close rounds from the 
horse artillery, and then their broken squadrons 
were charged by the English cavalry. Thus 
left free to follow their course of conquest, the 
English infantry of both flanks wheeled round 
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tlio village of Gnjerat, pouring continuous 
volleys of musketry into the packed masses 
of the divided Sikh infantry, and inflictuig 
horrible slaughter. The battle was won. 
Campbell and Dundas with their infantry, 
Gilbert, with cavalry and artillery, relent- 
lessly pursued, exacting a fearful vengeance 
for the losses at the nullah of llainnuggur, 
and the hill-sides of Rnssool. The Sikh army 
was broken. Lord Gough rested the main 
body of his army, entrusting to General Gilbert, 
with the cavalry, horse artillery, and light 
infantry, the further prosecution of pursuit. 
Thus, so far as active fighting was concerned, 
ended the second Sikh war. 

Sir Walter Gilbert pursued the enemy un- 
remittingly, until at last a surrender was com- 
pelled. The Affghans deserted the fallen 
fortunes of their confederates, and fled through 
the Khoree' Pass. Thq ^Affghans lost half 
their number in the field, and a large portion 
of the remainder in retreat. Dost Mohammed 
Khan siibmitttcd to entreaties for peace, and 
ns the English had no desire for another Aff- 
glmn war, they accepted his offers, and ex- 
tended forgiveness. The Sikh army surren- 
dered, forty -one guns were captured, and the 
whole Khalsa force remaining after so many 
fields of slaughter gave up their arms, and, 
obtaining a gratuity of a rupee each, dispersed 
to their homes. During the war the Sikhs 
‘lost one hundred and sixty pieces of cannon, 
and twenty thousand stand of infantry arms. 
The British guns taken at Ohillian wallah w'ere 
nil restored. The consequences of the Sikh 
war were the annexation of the Punjaub, and 
the entire destruction of the Khalsa army. 
The expense of treasure, by which the result 
was purchased, was very great. The cost of 
Jmman life was also great. The policy of the 
British government, ami the grounds of it, were , 
made public in the following proclamation, | 
issued on the 29th of March, by the governor- | 
general : — ! 

For many years, in the tine of Maharajah Raujeet 
Singh, peace and friendship prevailed between the British 
nation and the Sikhs. When Runject Singh was dead, 
and his wisdom no longer guided the counsels of the state, 
the sirdar’s and the Khalsa army, without provocation and 
without cause, suddenly invaded the British territories. 
Their army was again and again defeated. They were 
diiven, with slanghter and in shame, from the country 
they had invaded, and at the gates of Lahore the Maha- 
raja Dhuleep Singh tendered to the governor-general the 
submission of himself and his chiefs, and solicited the 
clemency of^ the British government. The governor- 
general extended his clemency to the state of Lahore ; he 
generously spared the kingdom which he hod acquired a 
jnst right to subvert; and the maharajah having been 
replaced on the throne, treaties of friendship were formed 
between the states. 

The British have iaithfiilly kept their word, and have 
Mrupnlously observed every obligation which the treaties 
imposed upon them. But the Sikh people and their chiefs 


have, on their part, grossly and faithlessly violated the 
promises by which they were bound. Of their annnal 
tribute, no portion whatever has at any time been paid, 
and large sums advanced by the government of India nave 
never been repaid. The control of the British govern- 
ment, to which they voluntarily submitted themselves, has 
been resisted by arms. Peace has been cast aside. British 
officers have been murdered when acting for the state ; 
others engaged in the like employment have been treach- 
erously thrown into prison. Finally, the army of the state 
and the whole Sikh people, joined by many of the sirdars 
of the Punjaub who sign^ the treaties, and led by a 
member of the regency itself, have risen in arms against 
us, and have waged a fierce and bloody war for the pro- 
claimed purpose of destroying the British and their power. 

The government of India formerly declared that it 
desired no further conquest, and it proved by its acts the 
sincerity of its professions. The government of India has 
no desire for conquest now — but it is bound, in its duty, 
to provide fully for its own security, and to gnard the 
interests of those committed to its charge. To that end, 
and as the only sore mode of protecting the state from the 
perpetual recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, the 
governor-general is compelled to resolve upon the entire 
subjection of a people whom their own government has 
long been uuablo to control, and whom (as events have 
now shown) no punishment can deter from violence, no 
acts of friendship can conciliate to peace. Wherefore, the 
governor-general of India has declared, and hereby pro- 
claims, that the kingdom of the Punjaub is at an end ; 
and that all the territories of Maharajah Dhuleep Singh 
are now and henceforth a portion of the British empire in 
India. 

His Highness the Maharajah shall be treated with con- 
sideratiou and with honour. The few chiefs who have 
not engaged in hostilities against the British shall retain 
their property and their rank. The British government 
will leave to all the people, whether Mussulman, Hindoo, 
or Sikh, the free exercise of their own religions j but it 
will not permit any man to interfere with others in the 
observance of such forms as their respective religions may 
either enjoin or permit. The jagheers, and all the pro- 
perty of sirdars and others who have been in arms against 
the British, shall be confiscated to the state. The de- 
fences of every fortified place in the Punjaub, which is not 
occupied by British troops, shall be totally destroyed, and 
effectual measures shall be taken to deprive the people of 
the means of renewing either tumult or war. 

The governor-general calls upon all the inhabitants of 
the Punjaub, sirdars and people, to submit themselves 
peaceably to the authprity of the British government, 
which has hereby been proclaimed. Over those who shall 
live as obedient and peaceful subjects of the stale, the 
British governmont will rule with mildness and beneficence. 
But if resistance to constituted authority shall again he 
attempted — if violence and turbulence be renewed, the 
governor-general warns the people of the Punjaub that the 
time for leniency with them has passed away, and that 
their offence will be punished with prompt and most 
rigorous severity. 

The decisive ineaBiires which this proclama- 
tion indicated, had the desired effect. The 
Punjaub gradually settled down, its adminis- 
tration was committed to able men, and the 
people were taught to rely on their own 
peaceable industry and a just government for 
prosperity. A new era dawned upon that 
rich but distracted realm, which became the 
glory of English government in India, so that 
when some years later the native arm^ of 
Bengal, by which its subjugation was chiefly 
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effected, mutinied, the Sikhs remained loyal. 
Among the officers who so nobly fought and 
conquered in that formidable war, none held 
a more useful and honourable position than 
Major-general Tliackwell. It was the last 
campaign in which the gifted veteran ever 
fought. He returned to his country, and en- 
joyed the respect of all classes. Some notice 
of his career as a whole is desirable, as he has 
lately (April, 1859) paid “the debt of nature,” 
and is numbered with the long lino of de- 
parted heroes who have made the name of 
Great Britain illustrious. He entered the army 
in April, 1800, and during his career of nearly 
sixty years had gained the highest distinction 
in the service, particularly in the East Indies. 
Sir Joseph's services in the Peninsula are thus 
recorded by Hart : — “ Served the campaign 
in Gallicia and Leon under Sir John Moore, 
and was engaged in several skirmishes, and 
present at the battle of Corunna ; served the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814: in the Peninsula, 
including the battle of Vittoria, the Pyrenees 
in front of Pampeljuna, the 27th, 28th, 29th, 
and 30th July; blockade of Pampeluna from 
the 18th to the 31st of October, when it sur- 
rendered ; battle of Orthos, affair of Tarbes, 
and battle of Toulouse, besides many affairs 
of advanced guards, outposts, <fcc. Served 
olao the campaign of 1815, including the 
action at Quatre Bras, the retreat on the fol- 
lowing day, and battle of Waterloo. Com- 
manded the cavalry division of the army of 
the Indus during the Affganistan campaign ; 
was present at the storm and capture of Ghizni, 
and commanded the 2nd column of the 
army on its march from Oabul to Bengal.” 
He commanded the cavalry division of the 
army of Gwalior throughout the Mahratta 
war in 1843, and commanded the cavalry 
division at the action of Mahar^pore, on the 
29th December of that year. Sir Joseph 
greatly distinguished himself in the opera- 
tions against the Sikhs in the campaigns of 
1846 and 1849, for which eminent services 
he received the thanks of parliament and of 
the East India Company, and was rewarded 
in the last mentioned year by her majesty 
nominating him a Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath, the gallant general having formerly 
for his military services been made a Compa- 
nion and Knight of that Order. During his 
honourable career in the service he had been 
several times wounded. At Vittoria he was 
severely contused on the right shoulder, and 
at Waterloo he was so badly wounded that 
he had to have his left arm amputated, and 
had two horses shot under him. On his 
return to England from the East Indies he 
was appointed Inspector-General of Cavalry 
in succession to iris Royal Highness the Duke 


of Cambridge. In 1834 he was made a 
knight of the Hanoverian Order, had received 
the silver war medal and three clasps for his 
services in the Peninsula, a medal forSobraon, 
where he commanded the cavalry, and a 
medal and clasps for the last Punjaub cam- 
paign, also the empty honour of the Dooranee 
Order for services in Afghanistan. In No- 
vember, 1849, he was appointed colonel of 
the 16th (the Queen's) regiment of light dra- 
goons (Lancers). He was an intimate friend of 
the late General Havelock, and of Lord Clyde, 
Sir Harry Smith, Lord Gough, and other 
noble and gallant veterans of the army. His 
commissions bore date as follows : — Cornet, 
22nd of April, 1800; lieutenant, 13th of June, 
1801 ; captain, 9th of April, 1807 ; major, 
18th of June, 1815 ; lieutenant-colonel, 2lBt 
of June, 1817; colonel, 10th of January, 
1837 ; major-general, 9th of November, 1846 ; 
and lieutenant-general, 20th of June, 1854. 

The United Service Gazette^ for May, 1859 
gives the following interesting account of the 
last act of homage which his country paid to 
his gallantry, and long and efficient services : 
— “Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph Thack- 
well, Q.G.B., was buried in Corkbeg church- 
yard, which is distant about a mile from 
Aghada House, and twenty miles from Cork, 
on the 15th instant. The coffin was borne 
to the grave on the shoulders of his sorrow- 
stricken tenantry. The peasantry, who haJ 
swarmed to the spot from the neighbouring 
districts, lined the road from Aghada House 
to the church, as a last tribute of respect to 
one whoso noble deeds of daring occupy an 
important place in history's pages. The Irish 
naval commander-in-chief. Admiral Talbot, 
with many other naval and military officers 
in full uniform, formed part of the funeral 
procession. The coast-guard from all the 
stations in the vicinity preserved order 
along the line of route. The badge and 
collar of a Grand Cross of the Bath, the 
insignia of a Knight of Hanover, and of the 
Dooranee Order, and the medals for the Penin- 
sular, Waterloo, Afifghan, Mahratta, and Sikh 
campaigns, so well earned by the lamented 
decased, were tastefully arranged on a cushion, 
which was carried before the coffin by four 
officers. Notwithstanding all this glittering 
display, it was not a military funeral, there 
not being sufficient artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry at Cork to pay the honours due to a 
lieutenant-general. The gallant salreur's 
remains lie near the mausoleum of the Roche 
family, with which he was connected by mar- 
riage, a family of which Lord Fermoy, the 
lord-lieutenant of Cork, is the present head. 
No cavalry officer ever saw more service.” 
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CHAPTER OXXII. 

general affairs of INDIA UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF SIR HENRY (LORD) HARDINGE- 
HIS DEPARTURE— ARRIVAL OF LORD DALHOUSIE— HIS GENERAL POLICY. 


It was necessary in previous chapters, in 
order to maintain consecutive relation, to nar- 
rate the progress of hostilities in the Punjauh 
to their termination, passing over all notice of 
civil affairs, and changes of government. 
This chapter will supply the omission. Very 
few governor-generals so much disappointed 
previous expectations as Sir Henry Hardinge. 
Ilis nomination to the post commanded the 
general suffrage of his countrymen. Belong- 
ing to the Peel party, it was supposed that 
he would bo the advocate of peace, yet imme- 
diately upon his arrival he had to wage a 
moat dangerous W’ar. lie began that war 
most reluctantly, as he knew that the peace 
policy of Sir Robert Peel was popular in 
England. It is probable that had he made a 
warlike demonstration, such as became the 
empire he governed, and the real exigencies 
of the case, war might have been averted. 

Ilia appointment to the high office was 
regarded in England with great favour, from 
the supposition that he would, by his militai*} 
prestige, probably prevent war. This was 
fin absurd expectation, for the Sikhs or the se- 
poys knew nothing of his European renown. It 
was also believed in England that his military 
skill would enable him to take such measures 
as would deter any Asiatic people from ag- 
gression or disturbance, and that if war broke 
out his capacity for military arrangement 
would bring it to a speedy termination, by the 
use of those means which modern military 
science supplied, and the grand organization 
to which he >vas supposed equal. All these 
expectations were falsified. Very few civilians 
in the government of India allowed the country 
to ** drift into war** so easily as did Sir Henry 
Hardinge. He acted in all respects similar to 
the Peelite cabinet of Lord Aberdeen subse- 
quently, when its weakness, temporising, and 
vacillation, not only allowed but invited Rus- 
sian aggression. Lord Aberdccn*s demon- 
stration of ten thousand men, unprovided with 
any of the means necessary for a campaign, 
in order to deter the Czar Nicholas from 
launching his hosts against Turkey, was a 
policy anticipated by Sir Henry Hardinge, 
when ho allowed the Sikhs, which he knew, 
or ought to have known, to constitute the most 
formidable native army which had ever ap- 
peared in India, to cross the frontiers and 
invade India. So far from fulfilling the 
hopes of his countrymen, when war did break 


out, by the efficiency of his military adminis- 
tration, want and confusion harassed the 
army at every step, and in consequence our 
ascendancy in India was placed in the greatest 
jeopardy. Sir Henry was regarded as a man 
of a frank and direct mind, but his policy in 
India was indirect, and his relation of public 
transactions uncandid. While, for instance, he 
was praising the native army for its heroism 
and lo 3 ^alty in his orders of the day, proclama- 
tions, and despatches, he believed that. army 
to bo dangerously disloyal, and was by no 
means satisfied with either its zeal or courage 
in action. It has been alleged in extenuation 
of this, that he praised the native troops from 
policy. If BO, he might have consulted truth 
as w’cll ns policy, in some degree, by moderat- 
ing the praise his conscience permitted him 
to bestow, and not mislead his own country- 
men, who trusted that his panegyrics of 
native loyalty and valour issued from his 
convictions. It* was supposed that' 8ir 
Henry was capable of ruling India with a 
comprehensive policy, and that he would treat 
liberally, and with enlarged thought, all great 
public questions connected with our Asiatic 
empire. He did not display these qualities, 
but he put forth surprising vigour and activity 
in detail, lie performed all routine duties 
with alacrity and dispatch, and transacted 
public business with readiness, clearness, and 
perfect order. He neglected no duty which 
he imposed upon himself, or thought was 
incumbent upon him officially ; but he inter- 
fered as little as possible with the routine of 
the offices even in military matters, and when 
he must have clearly seen that it was injurious 
to the public interests. His views 'were nar- 
row, and he not only tolerated but fostered 
the spirit of clique and partizaii patronage, 
and this at a time when liis government 
should from necessity have rested on the 
broad basis of justice and principle. 

Immediately upon his assumption of office. 
Sir Henry had to settle various disputes, in 
different directions, while the Sikh war was 
pending. In all these he showed an intense 
anxiety to conciliate and secure peace at all 
costs. There were disagreements between 
the Bombay government and the Rajah of 
Kalapore. The late prince had been a great 
robber, and a great devotee ; he died while 
making preparations for plunder and a pil- 
grimage. His death relieved the Bombay 
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presidential government of some trouble for a 
time : hilt out of hia decease differences among 
his ministers niitl tributaries arose, which 
remained as a legacy for Sir Henry Hardinge's 
administration. A rebellion broke out. British 
troops were sent to uphold a cruel and unjust 
government against a people driven to revolt. 
The troops sent wore inefficient. They were, 
as WAS customary when Britisli troops took 
the field, unprovided with proper commis- 
sariat or material of war, and commanded by 
men in virtue of their seniority or connexions, 
not because they were possessed of the talent 
for command. Shame and defeat were the con- 
sequences. It was necessary to attack the fort 
of Bamnughur, which rested on the summit 
of a scarped rock. There were only three 
hundred men in its garrison, wretchedly 
equipped, yet they kept a large British force 
at bay for several weeks. Heavy guns were 
ordered up from Belgaum, thirty miles off, 
which were moved at less than a mile and a 
half per day. Colonel Outram and J\Ir. Reeves, 
arriving as civil commissioners, offered an 
amnesty, which the brave garrison refused, in 
consequence of their determination never again 
to submit to the oppressions which the rajah 
had inflicted upon them. After gross mis- 
management in almost every form, and the 
commission of military errors utterly discre- 
ditable to the English arms, and the loss of 
many good soldiers, the Kalaporean and 
Sawunt Warreo rebels were subdued. With 
that extraordinary good fortune which the 
English almost always have in some form, a 
man was found equal to the emergency. 
Colonel Ovans, who knew well the Indian 
character, a brave' soldier, a good officer, and 
adroit political, brought order out of the 
chaos. The miserable failures, civil and 
military, where Colonel Ovans was not pre- 
sent, strikingly illustrated tlja system. The 
governor -general and the commander-in-chief 
were too far away to bo responsible for the 
disgraces infiicted upon the British name in 
Kalapore and Bawunt Warreo, but they re- 
peated the errors on their own ground ; they 
were, in fact, themselves part of the system,” 
and among its most prominent abettors. 

During Sir Henry’s government there were 
active operations on the Bcinde frontier, in one 
of the most difficult countries in the world. 
These were conducted as fortunately and 
gloriously as military operations in other direc- 
tions were the reverse. The mountain robber 
tribes of Scinde were put down by that great 
military heretic, Sir Charles Napier. He did 
not belong to the 8ystem,’^nd incurred the 
anger of all its orthodox uphoTaers, who load liis 
memory with opprobrium to this day, and hate 
it, becanus^ hjs. put an end to cliqueism, row- 


/ dvism, gambling, military routine, and jobbery, 
in the army he commanded. Sir Charles, who 
bore the euphonious but not very compli- 
mentary soubriquet of Shitanka Cliai, or the 
Devil’s brother, politely imparted, for his 
activity and daring, by the Beloochees, swept 
the mountains of the robber hordes, making 
good soldiers of some, good agriculturists of 
others, and killing or compelling into exile 
all who persisted in resistance. Fortunately 
the responsibility of the Scinde exploits did 
not rest in Calcutta, or there w^ould, in all 
likelihood, be disasUrs such as occurred 
wherever ‘*the system” had its full scope. 
When in 1847 there appeared, at all events 
in the eyes of the governor -general, tokens of 
settled quietude in the Pnnjaub, and Sir Henry 
became Viscount Ilardinge, ho carried out 
the policy in favour at home, by reducing the 
army to a peace establishment. This lie did 
so eagerly, and so little discrimination, 
that it would have required the ingenuity of 
Lord Aberdeen, or Mr. Gladstone, or the 
conscientious peace princijdes of Mr. Cobdcii 
or Mr. Bright, to have rivalled him in the 
rapidity and success with which he dis- 
armed, while a treacherous and })owerrul 
enemy, whose habits and purposes it was 
his business to study, was preparing for 
another and more formidable struggle. The 
state of the revenue afforded some justifica- 
tion to Lord Ilardinge. The treasury was 
empty, war had swallowed up its resources. 
Unnecessary and unjust war left no funds for 
just and necessary war, such as that with the 
Sikhs was. The English government had 
pur.sued the same policy in India which it 
protested against in Europe, when carried out 
by Austria. As that i)ower guaranteed the 
thrones of all the despots in Italy, and was 
ever ready to interpose to uphold absolute 
monarchy against the people, no matter how 
aggrieved the latter, and thus created, en- 
couraged, and perpetuated tyranny and cru- 
elty, so the English guaranteed the despots 
of India against their subjects, however cruel 
and horrid the oppressions which the people 
endured. Rajahs and maharajahs, niznras, 
subhadars, and kings robbed and murdered 
with the prospect of keeping down all revolt 
ill their dominions by the aid of the British 
sepoys. This i>olicy exhausted the treasury 
of India, and compelled the reduction of arma- 
ments when they ought to have been increased 
and strengthened. These reductions of Lord 
Hardingc were not skilfully effected. He left 
this too much to the civilians, and hence when 
the drum again beat to arms, it was difficult 
to find the material of war. The more skilled 
part of the army, such as cannot be easily 
recruited, was disbanded in a manner dispro- 
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])ortionate, rash, and dangerous. From tlic 
cool retreats of Simla, to which lie retired like 
a ])hilosopher, he reduced the expenses of the 
army one million sterling per annum ; while 
the ranee at Lahore was disconsolate for the 
loss of her favourite Jjall Singh, whom LdVd 
Hardingc had banished, and while she and he 
v.'ere gaining tlie whole Sikh army to their 
cause. Lord Ilardinge, with that business 
capacity with which he was endowed, set 
about many useful but costly works, all de- 
sirable and honourable, had tlie army been 
cared for first, and the Punjaub watched 
or garrisoned by a perfect force, provided 
with munitions, and all the appliances of 
an army even if small numerically. His 
lordship completed the grand trunk road from 
Calcutta to Benares, over which fifty-four 
bridges were erected. The Ganges canal, 
the formation of which h^id been begun under 
Ijurd Auckland’s government, but stopped by 
Lord Ellenborough, was recommenced by 
Lord Hardingc. His lordship’s good works 
wore not confined to British India. He induced 
twenty-three of the petty princes to abolish 
infanticide, suttccism, and slavery in their 
ilomiiiions. This course he adopted as the 
result of directions from home, but he entered 
into the spirit of his instructions, and pursued 
these objects con amove. He also raised 
Bengal to a separate government. 

• His lordshi}) pared down the military ex- 
penditure on the eve of war, and increased 
the civil expenditure in the midst of com- 
mercial panic, and with a revenue deficit of 
two millions. His arrangementa for improve- 
ment of the revenue were, however, admitted 
to be judicious, and had he remained and no 
war ensued, it was confidently affirmed by his 
friends that he would have seen a surplus in 
the treasury, lie left India January iHtli, 
1818, six days after tlie arrival of his suc- 
cessor, the Earl (afterwards Marquis) of 
Dalhousie. ■ 

The Whigs were in office when Lord Dal- 
housie was nominated to the grandest vice- 
gerency in the wide realms of the queen. He 
was not of their number, but of the influential 
followers of Sir Robert Peel, who boro a re- 
lation to the party like that which the bat bears 
to the bird and tlio mouse. His lordship had 
obtained among the juste milieu politicians, 
who claimed him as one of their circle, a 
reputation for extraordinary administrative 
ability. It does not appear, however merito- 
rious his past services in that respect, that he 
deserved the laudations bestowed upon his 
genius for government which his friends and 
party asserted he possessed. He was, however, 
young and vigorous, and very ambitious to 
distinguish himself. His confidence in his 
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own powers at least equalled that reposed in 
them by his friends. Immediately u])on his 
arrival, commercial bankruptcy spread dis- 
aster over Calcutta and over India. Under 
the name of commerce and banking, vast 
swindling speculations were carried on by 
persons holding the highest places in society. 
It is not related that his lordship showed any 
remarkable tact or ability in dealing with such 
a condition of affairs. Perhaps it Avas too 
widespread, too pervading, too terrible in the 
ruin scattered, too complicated in the fraud 
and villany developed, for the powers en- 
trusted to him to mitigate or control, what- 
ever his capacity to employ them. 

The policy pursued by Lord Dalhousie in 
the settlement of the Punjaub in 1849-50, 
was to endow the Maharajah Dhuleep ’Singh, 
who would not come of age until 18oI,* with 
a munificent pension, and to treat the Sikhs, 
not as conquered enemies, but as free English 
subjects, enjoying the protection of the govern- 
ment in the same way ns her majesty’s 
European subjects. This policy has been 
crowned with success, lie also nccpiired for 
her majesty the Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of 
Light, which is represented as the most pre- 
cious diamond in the world. At the, Great 
Exhibition in London, in 1851, this gem was 
exhibited, and is therefore well known to 
multitudes of Englishmen. It was presented 
to the queen, at a levee, on the iird of J uly, 
I8o0, by the chairman and deiuity -chairman 
of the J!]ast India Company. 

On ]\[ay G, 1849, Sir Charles Napier landed 
in Calcutta, as commander-in-chief. He im- 
mediately set about a reform of the army, 
in which he of course encountered the most 
decided opposition from all the patrons of 
routine. In the first six months of his com- 
mand he had to decide forty-six cases of 
courts -martial ; the crimes imiiuted to officers 
being drunkenness, gambling, and dishonour- 
able actions arising out of these causes. 
While at Lahore, the eccentric but wise com- 
mander issued the following general order, 
certainly the most remarkable ever issued in 
the British army, but one much required. 
Men like Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough 

* This jounji liriiicc is now resident in Euglniid, and, 
under the guidance of Dr. Sir W. Lognn, conducts 
himself with a dignity and prudence which has gained 
the esteem of statesmen and citizens. IX e is a frequeut 
visitor of the court, is often invited by her majesty to 
select dinner parties, and is regarded by her with sympathy 
and respect. He is a pious Clirislian, fond of retirement, 
and benevolent. When he ui)|)curs on public occasions 
he is invested with elegant oi iental costume, and wears 
the richest gems. The author, Ufho has had opportunity 
of observing the manners of his highness, has been struck 
with his iiiliinato acquaintance with the language, customs, 
and observances of the country in which he bos made his 
honourable exile. 
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winked at these things, rather than disturb 
“the Bystoni,” or make themselves unpopular; 
Sir Charles only regarded his country, his 
duty, and the honour of his profession : — “At 
a late review of the troops on tho plain of 
Meean Meer the following egregious defi- 
ciencies were evident to all : Ist. That some 
commanders of regiments were unable to 
bring their regiments properly into general 
lino. 2ndly. One commanding officer of a 
regiment attempted to wheel his whole regi- 
ment ns he w'onld a company. 3rdly. Several 
officers commanding companies were seen dis- 
ordering their companies by attempting to dress 
them from the wrong flanks. 4tlily. When 
the line was ordered to bo formed on the left 
column, some commanders deployed too soon, 
and ordered their lines thus improperly formed 
to ‘ double quick * in order to regain their 
position. This was all bad; but it was worse 
to SCO the regiments on receiving tho word to 
‘double quick’ at once charge, 'with loud 
shouts, no such order to charge having been 
given by any one, nor the words ‘ prepare to 
charge;’ nor did anything occur to give a 
pretext for such a disgraceful scene, exhibit- 
ing both want of drill and want of discipline. 
Stilly. Bad as this was, it was not the worst. 
When these regiments chose to ‘charge,’ 
the commander-in-chief, to his astonishment, 
beheld tho men discharging their firelocks 
straight up into the air; and he saw some 
men of the rear rank actually firing off their 
muskets to the rear over their shoulders as 
their bearers (he will not call them soldiers) 
were running to the front, lie feels assured 
that no such scene could have occurred in any 
other regiments in the army. If ever such 
again happen, he will expose the commanding 
officer of any regiment that so disgraces itself, 
in public orders, to the whole Indian army. ; 
In the course of his service life never before ! 
witnessed such a scene. No commander could ' 
go into action with a regiment capable of such . 
conduct without feeling certain that it would 
behave ill. Tho commander-in-chief will, 
therefore, hold commanding officers respon- 
sible (for they alone are to blame), that any 
soldier, who shouts or charges, or fires with- 
out orders, be instantly seized, tried at once 
by a drumhead court-martial, and the sentence 
executed on the spot.” 

This order was but a foretaste of the dis- 
cipline enforced by Sir Charles. Yet he was 
no martinet. All his regulations were based 
upon sound military principles. The general 
custom of patching up and expediency he 
loathed, and, whenever opporjtunity afforded, 
exposed. 8ir Charles held the command of 
the army for a very short time. Tho oppo- 
sition he encountered in every attempt to 


establish reform led him to the conclusion 
that he could effect nothing serviceable to his 
country in his command. It was a high and 
honourable post, and most lucrative, such as 
Sir Charles 'would find not only suitable to 
hh talents, but valuable, for be was compara- 
tively poor ; but as be took upon him the office , 
Avitli ail honourable desire to do something 
useful in the public service, so he resigned it 
when he found there was no longer any hope 
of accomplishing his object. He gave his 
motives in brief, in a speech delivered at 
Kurrachec, where he was presented with a 
costly sword by the native chiefs : — “ Lord 
Ellenborough treated me as a general officer, 
and tho brave Bombay army seconded me 
nobly ; not, as is tbo custom now-a-days, for 
a general officer entrusted with tho command 
to be told by a colonel and a captain that this 
thing is right and that tiling is wrong. If 
general officers are unfit for command, in 
God’s name do not appoint them to command 
— and I must say, there are nine out of ten 
who ought not to be appointed ; but I hold 
that when once a general officer is appointed 
to command, he ought to be treated as such ; 
he ought to know what is best for the army 
under his command, and should not be dictated 
to by boy -politicals, who do not belong to the 
army, and who know nothing whatever of 
military science. It is this that has caused 
mo to resign the command.” 

Dr. Taylor says ; “ During the eighteen 
months that Sir C. Napier held that office, 
forty-five officers of the Bengal army were 
tried by courts -martial, of whom fourteen 
were cashiered, six dismissed, seven lost rank, 
five were suspended, ten reprimanded, and 
but two honourably acquitted, one simply 
found not guilty, and four bad their sentences 
commuted, or were pardoned.” 

On the 6th of December, 18o0, Sir W. 
Gomm arrived to succeed Sir Charles. Things 
soon went on in the old way ; “ the system ” 
was too sacred to be disturbed by heterodox re- 
formers like Sir Charles. The Marquis Dal- 
housic displayed great activity. He had the 
vigour and ardour of youth, and really pos- 
sessed administrative tastes, with a fair show 
of capacity for government. He determined to 
see for himself the condition of the provinces. 
Uo passed into the upper provinces, tra- 
velled all through the Punjaub, Peshawur, 
and Cashmere. Ho adopted measures both 
civil and military, calculated to secure these 
provinces. Ho then came by the rivers, ex- 
amining their courses, and the countries on 
their banks to the capital of Scinde. From 
Hyderabad he passed to Bombay. He there 
embarked in a steamer for Goa, Colombo, 
Gallc, in the island of Ceylon, Singapore, on 
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tho Malacca Peninsula, Malabar, and then 
steaming through the bay of Bengal arrived 
at Calcutta. 

During Lord Dalhousio's early administra- 
tion the spirit of revolt among the Bengal 
sepoys displayed itself. It began in the Pun- 
jaub. The 6Bth regiment at Umritsir re- 
volted : tho plea was, the denial of batta (extra 
allowance). The ringleaders were arrested 
and punished, and the regiment disbanded. 
Lord Dalhousie favoured railways, and had 
the honour of initiating railway enterprise in 
India. Whatever the administrative care of 
Lord Dalhousie, there was a dash of tho de- 
spotic in his measures, and this tho English, in 
some cases, bitterly felt. The introduction of 
measures to deprive Europeans of their right 
of trial by jury, excited much antipathy, per- 
sonally, to his lordship, and a violent opposi- 
tion. Tho Europeans in tho Mofussil were 
to he placed at tho mercy of the magistrates. 
Tho measures intended to effect these objects 
were nicknamed by tho English residents 
“the black acts." Lieutenant W’aghorn died 
during this year; a poor pension only was 
awarckd to his widow, although he had ren- 
dered, by his postal enterprises, great service 
to the company and to India, to the crown 
and to England. 

In the year 1851, symptoms of disturbance 
manifested themselves in various directions. 
Mho mountain tribes on the Affghan borders 
showed a determination to plunder, as they 
had from time immemorial been accustomed 
to do. A force was collected at Peshawur, 
under the eyes of the ubiquitous governor- 
general, before whose energy time and space 
seemed to vanish. The Lawrences, and their 
political disciples. Major Edwardes, the hero 
of Mooltan, suppressed these disturbances, and 
like Sir Charles Napier on the Scinde frontier, 
turned robbers and marauders into loyal 
soldiers or peaceful agriculturists. These 
men, rude as they were, were amenable to a 
policy of consistent firmness and manly gene- 
rosity, justifying the saying of lloracc, ArgillA 
iiuidvis iinitaheru uda. These wild moun- 
taineers had been previously deemed incorri- 
gible plunderers, like those described by 
Virgil, Convectarejuvatproidas et vivere rapto. 
In the seaports a system of incendiarism 
sprung up, by which ships were set on fire, 
often when laden with a rich cargo for Europe. 

In January, 1861, the ex-peishwa, Bajee 
Bao, died at Benares ; his pension of £90,(^ 
per annum fell to the company. Meetings of 
Hindoos were held in Calcutta to protest 
against the government patronage of the 
Christian religion, and the proselyting charac- 
ter of the government schools. It was suffi- 
ciently evident that the government was 


using the public wealth of India to propagate 
religious opinions opposed to those held by 
the masses, from whom that wealth was ex- 
tracted. It was also obvious that heathen and 
Mohammedan religious institutions were sup- 
ported from the public treasury. The feeling 
which pervaded tho native gathering at Cal- 
cutta was intensely, almost savagely bigoted. 
It had been well that no occasion had been 
given for such a spirit. Means were adopted 
to disconnect the government with the support 
of Mohammedanism and idolatry, but a large 
number of the civil and of the military were 
in favour of the state endowment of idolatry, 
as “ expedient " and good in “ policy.’* Tho 
minds of the natives throughout Bengal were 
much unsettled by an infamous transaction, 
on the part of the government, calcul.itcd to 
destroy all faith in public men in India, and 
to uproot all confidence in the English from 
the native mind. Deficiencies in various 
public accounts had been discovered, and the 
governor-general ordered a strict investiga- 
tion. In order to divert public attention from 
delinquencies by Europeans, a plan seems to 
have been formed among the officials to in- 
criminate wealthy natives transacting business 
with the government. As a class, these 
natives are dishonest, but the disclosures of 
184:8-49 enabled the worst of tho native 
usurers to address a European accuser with 
the tu quoque, Tho progress of these pro- 
ceedings has been related by McKenna,’*^ who 
presents the whole narrative of this great 
scandal with a brevity which cannot be im- 
proved, and the clearness and point of the re- 
ation be maintained. It is as follows : — 
Jotee Persaiid, a wealthy native and ban- 
ker, being accustomed to engage in extensive 
transactions, and with great means and perfect 
organization at his disposal, undertook to sub- 
sist the Anglo-Indian armies during the wars 
in Afighauistan and Gwalior, by native 
agency, and at a distance from any effective 
system of check and supervision. Irregulari- 
ties in detail occurred, and at the close of the 
war, all his accounts were not clear, distinct, 
or well vouched for. When the w'ar was 
over, Jotee Persaud claimed a balance of half 
a million sterling from the Indian govern- 
ment. It was disputed, and of course not 
paid. Years of discussion and debate fol- 
lowed, the Indian authorities wearying out 
the pertinacious Hindoo. When hostilities in 
the Punjaub broke out, the military authori- 
ties applied to him to maintain the armies. 
Persaud at once declined to do so ; he refused 
to be again connected with their commissariat. 
Every effort was made to induce him to yield, 
and at last ho did give way, but upon two 
• Continuation of Dr. Taylor's History of India, 
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conditiuiis, that his past arrears should be ad- 
justed as soon as the now war was over, and 
that a title of honour should be conferred 
on him. He accepted the new contract, 
and maintained the armies in tlie Piinjaiib 
campaign. 

Having fulfilled his part of the undertaking, 
he asked the Indian government to fulfil the 
stijinlations, but was again disappointed. In- 
stead of the old balances being discharged, the 
new accounts were subjected to criticism, and 
to a more severe examination. One of the 
natives employed in the commissariat came 
forward on the JlOth of i\rarch, Ifi-IO, and made 
a deposition against Jotcc Persaud, accusing 
him of corruption, embezzlement, and forgery. 
Tliegovernment ordered an investigation, which 
was referred to IMajor Ramsay, lie declared 
the accused to be blameless, and sent in his 
report to the military board. Two of the 
members agreed with him, and were about to 
(piash tlic case, when a third recommended it 
for tlio consideration of the governor-general 
and his council. Jotcc Persaud had threat- 
ened an action for his demand, but while at 
Agra lie was rccpiired to give bail to abide a 
trial for the charges brought against him by 
the government. IMr. Lang, of Meerut, be- 
came resjionsible. Jotcc Persaud was allowed 
bis liberty, and wont to Loodiana, from whence 
he fled to Calcutta, thinking that within the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court, he would be 
safe from the Agra judge. But tlie warrant 
was executed in Calcutta, and Joteo Persaud 
was taken to be tried at Agra. In tlie mean- 
time his bail was estreated, and treated 
roughly. ^Ir. Lang, a barrister of courage and 
talents, defended Jotcc Persaud with spirit. 
Although the court was composed of a judge, 
a jury, and a prosecutor nominated by the 
government, the defendant was acquitted. 

Tlie trial lasted twelve days, in March, 
18ol, and excited an interest unparalleled in 
the district. India was searched for witnesses 
wherewith to procure a conviction ; but not 
even then could a case be made out. In his 
defence, Mr. I^aug called forward many high 
government to speak of Jotee Per- 

saiid’s services and character. After the trial 
the enthusiasm of the natives broke forth, and 
the people oftored to carry Jotee Persaud in 
triumph from the court-house. The Indian 
authorities sought to clear themselves from the 
blame which these proceedings afforded for 
imputing to them — let, injustice in not settling 
their creditor’s just claims ; 2nd, ingratitude 
for not dealing liberally with one whose ser- 
vices were confessedly great ; 3rd, breach of 
faith for not fulfilling the engagements they 
liad entered into with Jotee Persaud as an 
inducement to undertake the supply of the 


[ army ; and 4th, above all, a vindictive inter- 
ference with his proceedings against them in 
the Queen's Court, by concocting unsustainable 
criminal charges against him in their own 
courts, by showing, 1st, that they could not 
be expected to pay a debt which was not ad- 
mitted or proved to be justly due ; 2nd, that 
here was no ingratitude in their acts, which 
were founded on justice ; Jrd, that the delays 
in payment arose from the difUculties of having 
satisfactory proofs ; and 4tli, by stating that 
the investigation had been ordered, and bail 
had been required from Jotee Persaud months 
before lie had commenced any action, and pre- 
vious to his flight to Calcutta. It is impos- 
sible to come to any conclusion favour- 
able to the autboritics iu this affair. It is 
more than probable that Jotee was not more 
honest than European commissaries are reputed 
to be. That he liad his own way of making a 
profit, both by the government and the unfor- 
tunate soldiers, and that way not commend- 
able, is also very likely ; but be was ac(piittod 
of fraud by the very persons which the govern - 
meiit appointed to investigate the charges 
which tliey brought against him. Before tlie 
matter came before a court of law his accusers 
appointed his judges on the tribunal of inves- 
tigation, and they declareil him innocent. A 
largo debt was due to the man, and the ofli- 
cials who hud the honour of their country in 
keeping endeavoured to confiscate his claim. 
They, resolutely bent on this course, nevcrtln?- 
less made fresh bargains witli him when their 
own official helplessness made him indispen- 
sable. They then openly violate their new 
compact, and to uphold tlie iniquity of their 
proceedings, endeavour to ruin the man 
by resorting to subornation of perjury. There 
is nothing in the worst annals of the days of 
Clive, Vansittart, and Hastings —when these 
governors endeavoured to control the cupidity 
and tyranny of their countrymen — wdiich sur- 
passes the infamy thus openly incurred in 
1851. Lord Dalhousic won no renown by 
Ids own conduct. Accustomed ns lie was to 
look personally into everything, w*hy did lie 
not investigate this affair, and stop the abomi- 
nation before the judges of the land acquitted 
the man, Avhom his officials, by such desperate 
and flagrant violation of honour and honesty, 
sought to ruin. When faith is so often vio- 
lated in contracts by the government at home, 
in sight of the English public, and under the 
lash of parliament and the press, we cannot 
wonder that the like should occur in India, 
'were it not for the destruction to the interests 
of the nation which is created there by de- 
stroying confidence in English honour in the 
native mintl. 

In 1850 and 1851. Lord Dnlhousie did 
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what ho could to forward public works. The 
(Jaiiges canal was in the former year cou- 
tiiiiicd on a scale ot unprecedented magnitude. 
The proceedings of the governor-general 
during these years, in tiio Punjaub, have been 
ill ready referred to elsewhere. The year 1850 
was signalised by another great improvement 
in India, that of abolishing all punishment in- 
flicted by Hindoos orMohammedaus, under the 
sanction of the law, upon persons changing 
their religion. This measure was violently 
o])posed by all ranks and conditions of the 
natives, who hold the principle of coercion in 
religion. One of the provocations to the 
sepoy revolt a few years after, was this great 
and salutary reform : would that other pro- 
vocations to that crime had been as much to 
our honour ! During these two years, police 
and educational improvements were carried on 
under the auspices of Lord Dalhousie, the 
Lawrences, Montgomerie,«nd Edwardes, with 
some success, in Bengal, the upper provinces, 
and the Punjaub. 

In the civil administration of Madras during 
tlio general government of Lords Hardinge and 
Dulliousio, there was much to trouble the 
})residency. Attempts to restrict the liberties 
of the English residents, on the part of the 
government, caused opposition from them 
during the governor-generalship of Lord 
Hardinge, and the presidential government of 
tjic Marrpiis of Twceddalo. The noble marcpiis 
personally favoured liberty and religious free- 
ilom, and in his general administration de- 
served well of his country. Still, another 
measure of that nobleman produced much dis- 
cussion in India, and much discontent among 
the natives. In IS-iT, a minute of council, in- 
troduced by him, made the Bible a class-book 
in the government schools. The disturbance 
of feeling on the part of the natives was, in 
the same year, increased by a decision made 
by the law courts on a question of reli- 
gious liberty. A young girl educated by the 
missionaries became a Christian. Her mother 
demanded that she should be delivered up to 
her, with the avowed object of coercing, in 
matters of conscience, her Christian daughter. 
The woman’s co-religionists made a fierce 
hubbub, and treating the matter as a question 
of creed and right, brought it into the supreme 
court. The girl being of sufficient age, was 
by the decree of the court allowed to do as 
she pleased. This gave great offence to the 
natives, who insisted that she should be com- 
pelled to resume her former religion. They 
hated liberty, civil and religious, as -the genius 
of Brahminism and Mohammedanism alike 
taught them to do. The minds of the people 
throughout the Madras presidency became 
more and more agitated by religious intoler- 


ance and fanaticism. There was an arrogant 
tone in the mind of the natives on all religious 
questions ; they spoke, wrote, and acted as if 
they had the right and the power to compel 
the government to set at nought the scruples 
and rights of Christians, and to concede every- 
thing to their prejudices. The Mohammedan 
and the Brahmin were as intolerably fierce to 
one another as each was to Christians. At 
Gumsoor human sacrifices were attempted, 
and the whole district became disturbed, so 
that military interposition became necessary. 
An extension of greater religious liberty to 
the army further marked the era of pro- 
gress in Madras. The baptism of five native 
girls at Madras, increased the ferment which 
j)revious events produced. The Marquis of 
Twceddalo left in 1847, having completed 
many reforms, removed vexatious taxation, im- 
proved Madras, put down cruel native prac- 
tices, and opened the gate wider for the free 
labours of the missionaries. On tlic question 
of religious liberty, how’cver, in Madras, as else- 
where in India, adhuc Buh jadice lU ezt, 
Henry Dickenson, Esq., the senior coun- 
cillor, took the government, ad interim^ until 
the arrival of >Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. He 
landed April 7th, 1848. That year was re- 
markable for an insurrection of the Moplahs at 
Calicut, who were only put down after terrific 
slaugliter. These men were Mohammedan 
fanatics — 

** Men of the murderous saintly brood, 

To carnage and the Koran given.’* 

Their custom was to commit some furious 
and sanguinary outrage upon Christians and 
Brahmins, more especially the latter, then, 
exulting in having gained “,thc surest way to 
heaven” by a passage of blood, shut them- 
selves up in some mosque or temple, and de- 
fend it Avith a determination to sell life as 
dearly as possible, and pass to paradise and 
the prophet from the sword or shot of their 
adversaries. Many conversions were made 
to Christianity among the natives after the 
arrival of that functionary, who regarded them 
with no favourable feeling. In 1850, a young 
native embraced Christianity ; his friends and 
his wife’s friends forcibly withheld her from 
joining him. He appealed to the supreme 
court on a writ of habeas corpus. She was 
by the interposition of the judges restored to 
him. The natives treated this act of justice 
and righteous law — which was as much in their 
favour as in that of the Christian — as an inva- 
sion of their rights, their right to persecute. 
It is curious that in the vocabulary of Anglo- 
Indians, Madras is called “the benighted 
presidency,” whereas there are more native 
Christians and more schools in it, in propor- 
tion to population, than in cither of the other 
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presidencies. In the early part of Lord Har- j 
dinge's government, Bombay was under the I 
presidential sway of the amiable and cnlight- ' 
ened Sir George Arthur, a good man, a good 
soldier, and a good governor. After his re- 
tirement ill 1846, Sestock Robert Reed, Esq., 
senior councillor, assumed, •pro tempore^ the 
reins of power. In 1847, Sir George Russell 
Clerk arrived as governor of that presidency, j 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejccbhoy,the celebrated Parsco 
merchant, much honoured by the previous 
governor, received additional honour from Sir 
George. Scinde was that year placed on the | 
same footing with other British provinces, 
thus completing^ the act of unprincipled inva- 
sion and spoliation with which, in the history 
of that interesting region, the English name 
has been dislionoured. 

In 1849, Lord Falkland arrived as governor, 
in the toom of Sir George Clerk. Then arose 
the discussion about the rajalik of Sattarii, of 
which so much was heard in England. TMie 
rajah died without heirs. The government 
relused to recognise the princi})lc of adoption 
sacred to native law all over Asia. The ra- 
jah’s territories wore annexed. His legal 
successor (legal in view of native law) claimed 
the throne, and hired advocates of eloquence 
and popular acceptance in England to urge his 
claims upon the justice of the English people, 
parliament, and court. Those claims were 
urged in vain ; a spoil was to be gathered by 
the Indian government, and when that was 
the caoe, the voice of Asiatic custom, or Mo- 
hammedan law, however formally recognised, 
was unheard. During Lord Falkland’s 
government of Bombay, education, especially 
in English, made rapid progress. In 18o0 
many discoveries were made of the corruption 
and cruelty of the native officials ; many of 


them were dismissed from their offices. In 
1851 disputes arose between the British 
government and the Nizam of the Deccan, 
which were not creditable co the governor- 
general, or to England. An account of these 
must bo reserved for another chapter. 

It became obvious that the leading feature 
of the policy of Lord Dalhousie was “ annexa- 
tion.” Ho had annexed the Punjaub, con tie - 
Gated the dominion of the Rajah of Sattara, 
minor states had been quietly disposed of, and 
now demands were made upon the ’Nizam of 
the Deccan, incompatible with his rights and 
dignity to grant, and to British honour to de- 
mand. The policy of his excellency appeared 
to be an exemplification of 

** The good old. rule, the 9 imple plan. 

That they should take who have the power ; 

That they should keep who can.** 

The temper of India at the time was not 
favourable to such ‘a policy. His excellency 
was warned of this. The certainty that as 
I state alter state was “ brought within the com- 
‘ pany’s red line” (as old Rimjeot Singh would 
say), native gentlemen of ability, civil and 
military, would be debarred of all hope of 
rising to eminence ; and as no scope would be 
left for ambition, their disloyalty would in- 
crease, and sedition and revolt employ their 
energies. Events would of themselves, in 
their own time, have brought these countries 
under liritish sway, but Lord Dalhousio, 
like men who make haste to be rich, and 
pierce themselves through with many sorrows, 
provided a heritage of grief, and blood, 
and shame for his country, by the haste of his 
ambition. It may be, it probably was, an am- 
bition for her glory and aggrandizement, not 
his own; but the principle, aud its operations, 
worked all the same against her. 


CHAPTER OXXIII. 

GOVEBKMENT OF THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE FROM 1851 CONDUCT OF THE 

GOVERNOR-GEKERAL TO THE NIZAM, AND ITS RESULTS -AFFAIRS OF OUDE-TFIM 
SECOND BIRMESE WAR— TREATY WITH DOST MOHAMMED. 


Gibbon, the celebrated liistorian, remarks, 
“ Darkness is favourable to cruelty, but it is 
also favourable to calumny and fiction.” This 
remark applies to the negotiations and diplo- 
macy of oar Indian empire. Deeds of annex- 
ation like that of Scinde and the rajalik of 
Sattara were contrived, and executed, after a 
tortuous diplomacy of pretences, before the 
English public could hear anything about it. 
Even the court of directors, almost always 
unfavourable^to annexation, were helpless in 


the hands of the board of control and governor- 
generals, who did for a long series of years 
pretty much as tliey jilcased, in spite of the 
protests of the company. It is true that the 
directors, in a fit of unwonted spirit, might 
recall a governor-general, as they did Lord 
Ellenborough, but this exercise of their ac- 
knowledged right would bo talked down in 
the clulw, wrote down in the organs of 
government, disapproved of in parliament by 
the members of the ministry, and denounced 
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by the ministerial hacks in both houses. The 
real power of the company hi® been gone 
from the days of Pitt — their virtual power 
from 1833. 

In 1851 Lord Dalhouflie demanded from 
the Nizam of the Deccan that he should give 
up to the British resident at Hydrabad* a 
portion of his territories of the annual value 
of ^£370,000, until his debt due to the com- 
pany was fully liquidated. The resident was 
empowered to occupy with troops the country 
demanded, in case his highness refused com- 
pliance. 

The relations of the nizam at that time 
to the British government of India were 
extremely delicate, and much dissntisfAction, 
real or feigned, was expressed at Calcutta 
with the way in which his highness govcrnc<l 
his dominions, llis state was, in fact, tri- 
butary, and he was held responsible for its 
good government according to an English 
standard, to which neither he nor his subjects 
had any desire to conform themselves. He 
was unable to cultivate any independent ex- 
ternal relations. He dare not make treaties 
or alliances, except under the direction or 
control of the governor-general of British 
India. lie was indebted heavily to the 
English government for the pay of troops 
ostensibly used in his service, really employed 
to overawe him and his subjects. lie w’as, 
bf treaty, to maintain an army in alliance 
with the British, to be placed at their disposal 
wdienever they might require Buch assistance. 
This treaty he probably never intended to 
observe ; at all events he acted without seem- 
ing to feel its obligation, as w’as customary 
with all the native princes. One of the advo- 
cates of annexationf wrote at the period to 
which reference is hero made, in terms which 
so accorded with tlic policy of Lord Dal- 
housie, that it wrould seem as if the policy of 
annexation had been deliberately adopted, 
and its application determined upon in refer- 
ence to all the native states, and that the 
word had gone out to all concerned in the 
East India interest to hold it np. At all 
events the number of books and pamphlets 
insisting upon the annexation policy w’hich 
w'ere published in 1850-52, was very re- 
markable. The work referred to contains 
the following bold assertion of the policy in 
reference to the Deccan, Oude, the states of 
Central India, and all the territories governed 
by princes born there. Concerning the nizam, 
the writer observes : — 

The reader will remember that this is the name of 
the metropolitan city of Scinde, as well as of the Dcccan. 
See the geographical and descriptive portion of this work. 

t Horace St. John; HUtory of the British Conqnests 
tn India, Colburn, London, 1852. 


A population of nearly eleven millions is 
ground under his sway ; his finances are in 
irretrievable confusion ; his ministers prey on 
him, he preys on the people, and daily the 
process of disorganization and decay is going 
on, while the prince sits on a throne w'hich 
would not last one year without the assistance 
of the East India Company. Anarchy and 
oppression consume the resources and deso- 
late the face of a beautiful province, wdth an 
area of nearly a hundred thousand square 
miles. 

‘‘This is an organized crime against hu- 
manity. It is for the British government 
to redeem the state of Hydrabad from the 
demoralization and poverty with which it is 
afflicted, and to spare its reputation the 
rci)roacli of conserving an authority exercised 
only for the vilest of purposes. Corruption, 
prolligacy, oppression, practised in all the 
departments of the nizatn's administration, 
enfeeble and impoverish the country, and it 
is a shame that the English nation should 
lend itself to the support of a government so 
irretrievably weak and immoral, or to the 
further injury of a people already debased, 
degraded, and undone. Charity may ascribe 
to the nizam the virtue of good intentious, 
but it is scarcely wuBc to adopt the Jesuit 
principle of dividing liis motives from his 
acts, and judging him by the philosophy of 
Escobar. When a sovereign is set up by 
British authority, one question alone is to be 
answered — Is ho fit or able to reign ? If he 
is, then there is no need of a contingent force 
to uphold him on his throne. If he is not, 
every aid extended to him is an offence against 
the people he oppresses. The uizam’s domi- 
nions, however, will inevitably, sooner or 
later be absorbed in our own, and humanity 
will bless the occasion which rescues a fine 
country and n large population from the 
double curse of a tyranny at once feeble and 
destructive.” 

Concerning the other states Mr. St. John 
says: — 

“ With still more justice may these criti- 
cisms bo applied to the principle of upholding 
the King of Oude. He is, as his prede- 
cessors have ever been, a feeble, cruel, laith- 
less despot, and we are the janissaries of his 
sanguinary power. We have lately been 
assured by an Indian official, high in the 
estimation of the company, that ho has seen 
the tax-gatherers in the territories of Luck- 
now, lighting their way through the country 
with the flames of forty villages at one time, 
set on fire because the wretched inhabitants 
were unable to satisfy those vampires — the 
agents of an oriental exchequer. It would 
be difficult, with the utmost license of style, 
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to draw an exaggerated picture of the anarchy 
and impoverishment which prevail in Oiidc, 
under a prince whose imbecility renders his 
subjects equally contemptible with liimself — 
/raco Re fa forte gente fraca, AVhenever 
the British government determines, therefore, 
to be consistent in its justice, it will do, what 
the king’s want of faith gives it authority at 
any moment to resolve. It ^Yill withdraw its 
support from him ; ho will assuredly fall ; 
and it will remain for the company, instead 
of keeping up a standing army to defend a 
people which has been robbed of all that was 
worth protecting, to undertake the duty which 
attcaches to an imperial power, and make late 
atonement to Oiide for all the miBcry with 
which it has been afflicted under its native 
governors. 

** In Nepaul, there docs not appear any 
present necessity for interference, or in Nag- 
pore. But in the Gwalior state, the politics 
of Hydrabad seem to be continually repeated. 
A score of small states are dependant on this 
— the hereditary domain of Scindiah’s family. 
The Guicow'ar’s dominions, under the Baroda 
residency, present a picture of similar demo- 
ralization, which it is vain to cry out against, 
unless the whole territory is to be immediately 
annexed; for the subsidiary and the protec- 
tive system is inseparably bound up with 
those evils. “While the British states occupy 
an area of G 7 7,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of ninety-nine millions, the subordinate 
native states occupy an area of GOO, 000 square 
miles, with a population of only fifty -three 
millions; and thus one-half of India, with a 
third of its inhabitants, is under an inefficient, 
if not a destructive government, upheld and 
protected by the British arms. 

“ The whole of these ought gradually to be 
annexed, and the fiction of Native sovereignty 
abolished. Were it a harmless fiction, it might 
be allowed to continue ; but it is essentially 
injurious to India; and if in characterising 
the company’s administration of its own pro- 
vinces, I employ terms of elevated panegyric, 
in dwelling on the system which upholds the 
coarse and savage tyranny of Ovule, and the 
feeble and pernicious government of ITyd- 
rabad, 1 have no language to express con- 
scientiously my views except that of unquali- 
fied reprobation. The English people have 
to be instructed that their representatives in 
India support, at Lucknow, a king whose 
atrocities are ferocious, even in comparison 
with the usual acts of oriental tyrants ; that it 
protects in Cashmere a rule|r who flays a man 
alive because he fails to pay his tax ; and that 
in Hydrabad, a miserable creature, the victim 
of his ministers, as well of his own imbecility 
and vice, is maintained in power because the 


British govepiment, averse from conquest, de- 
sires to preserve its character for moderation. 

“ Every year, however, that these evils are 
permitted to exist, will increase the difficulty 
of removing them, as welhasthe necessity we 
shun. Infallibly the rotten state of Hydra- 
bad will, sooner, or later, be incorporated as 
an integral i)rovincc of our empire, and the 
longer this annexation is delayed, the move 
heavy and slow must be the labour of reclaim- 
ing it from barbarism to civilization. The 
ordinary question of history is thus reversed. 
It is not whether we liavc a right to coii- 
((uer (for the conquest is already made), but 
whether, having conquered, we have a right 
to impose on the provinces we have subdued 
cruel and feeble princes, whoso only ambition 
is to gratify their degrading lusts, and wlu'se 
sole power is one of destruction. Guilt, under 
these despots, is insolent, and innocence only 
is not secure. There is no law imposed to 
curb their licentious will, which is enforced 
under a prerogative derived from us. Every 
principle of morals, and every political maxim 
is thus violated and defied. When an imperial 
government assumes the privilege to apj)oint 
viceroys, they should be charged to distribute 
justice and preserve i)eace, not to riot in the 
excesses of despotism, or give authority to 
pillage and assassination. The unhappiness 
of those populations is enhanced by contrast 
with the felicity of their neighbours. It Jla 
futile to muse over the pleasant vision of 
creating new Indian states, under kings of 
Indian blood, who may receive the lessons of 
civilization from us. We cannot in’oselytisc 
these princes to humanity. They will not 
embrace our ethics; we must recognise their 
crimes. We may be gentle and caressing to 
them, but they will be caniifices to their 
people. Wc have dreamed too long over this 
idea. We have no moral authority to uphold 
them, and they have no claim to be upheld, 
for the j)rescriptivc right to plunder and 
oppress any community is a vile and Moody 
fiction. The regeneration of such powers is 
impossible. It is time to relinquish the fancy 
The more wc delay, confiding in a better 
future, the further will the chance be driven. 

* The hope is on our horizon, and it flies ns 
w^c proceed.’ ” 

These words are exponent of the Dalhousie 
policy, as thoroughly os if written by his 
lordship himself. 

It is needless to trouble the reader with a 
long account of events, which in their detail 
offer no interest. It wouhi be a recital of 
much the same story were we to show^ how 
one little state after another w'os swallowed 
«p by great imperial England. The Deccan 
was a grand prize, and it was seized without 
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compunction. The English resident made his 
demands ; the nizam was in no hurry to con- 
cede them. Troops were ordered into his 
territory. 

Throughout the year 1849-50, inucli dissatis- 
faction existed at Calcutta with the govern- 
ment of Oude. It is believed that even so 
early as the close of the war in the Punjaub, 
liOrd Dalhousie had contemplated the annexa- 
tion of that kingdom, the independence of 
which was held to be a sacred thing by both 
Mohammedan and heathen all over India. 
Lord Hardingc had visited that province, and 
remonstrated with the king upon the niis- 
government of bis dominions, in violation of 
his especial treaties with the English. One 
of the earliest acta of Lord Dalhousie was to 
send Colonel Sleeman thither to investigate 
the state of the country. That officer tra- 
versed the whole of the Oude dominions, and 
his report was most 4in favourable. The 
country must have sadly deteriorated since 
the days of Bishoj) llebcr, for no two accounts 
of any place could be more in contrast than 
that given by the divine and that by the 
colonel. Hebcr, however, took but a cursory 
view of the country; Slccman investigated 
its actual condition. The enemies of Lord 
Dalhousie, and of the East India Oomjiany, 
affirmed that these accounts were got up by 
the colonel with a view to sustain liOrd Dal- 
liousie in following out his policy of annexa- 
tfon. When, at a later dale, General Outram 
was sent with the ostensible object of recon- 
ciling matters, and of recalling the king to a 
sense of duty in reference to Jiis people, and 
bis treaty obligations with the English, simi- 
lar allegations were made, and General Outram 
was criminated in a way such as his rectitude of 
character forbids those who know it to believe. 
The differences with Oude became more coni- 
pllcatcd and serious, until the iinal act of an- 
nexation by Tjord Dalhousie set at work the 
elements of rebellion and mutiny, which lived, 
but slumbered, in the heart of India. 

The year 1850 began in the serenest tran- 
quillity. India was in perfect repose. The 
wars of Lords Auckland, Ellenborough, ITar- 
dinge, and Dalhousie, had added fourteen mil- 
lions sterling to the public debt of India, and 
swallowed up besides six millions sterling of 
the current revenue. It was expected that 
liord Dalhousie would prosecute peace by all 
means, and above all things avoid any attempts 
to enlarge the British territory, as it bad been 
found by experience that the extension of 
British dominion lessened its security, and in- 
creased the debt, without any commensurate 
advantage. During 1850 and 1851 these 
pleasing expectations were realized, notwith- 
standing that in Oude, that realm of political 
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storms. Lord Dalhousie and his agents were 
playing with the lightning. On the north- 
west frontier the Afreedees gave some trouble, 
and Peshnwur, the old cause of contention 
between Affghan and 8ikh,was the cause of dis- 
putation and negotiation between Affghan and 
Englishmen. Sir Coliu Campbell found occu- 
pation for the freebooters of the frontier, 
although his operations were not very success- 
ful, and his co-operation with Calcutta not very 
harmonious. Railways and electric telegraphs 
engaged the attention of the directors at home, 
and the councils in India. Laws favourable 
to religious liberty and education were also 
enacted, and improvements of various kinds 
devised and partly applied. 

For many years the government of Ava bad 
been on unfriendly terms witli that of Calcutta, 
and early in the year 1852, the arrogance, 
ignorance, and folly of that state, led once 
more to an appeal to arms to settle perma- 
nently the differences Nvhicli could not be 
otherwise adjusted. 

SKPOND BlttMESE WAJt. 

A new viceroy of the Emperor of Birmah 
took uj) his residence in Haugoon. He seemed 
animated l)y a keen hatred to the English, and 
a resolution to avenge the disasters of the 
former war. His conduct was at first insult- 
ing only, wliicli was borne tamely by tlic 
English, who dreaded the expense of another 
Birmese war. This endurance of affront pro- 
voked its renewal and aggravation, until it 
became intolerable. The property of English 
subjects was injured or invaded iu various 
ways, and it became necessary at last to de- 
mand redress. Peaceful means were tried in 
vain ; Commodore Lambert was sent with a 
ship of the line and some war-Bteamers. The 
commodore was recei^ed with miicli haughti- 
ness, and acts of violence still continuing, he 
was compelled to exceed his instructions, and 
makesome active demonstrations of force. All 
Europeans whom the viceroy could seize 
were cast into prison, the rest found Bheltcr 
on board the British ships. The dilatory 
pblicy of Lord Dalhousie throughout tUe con- 
test enabled the Birmese to gain confidence, 
and organize resistance ; prom 2 )t and decisive 
action, when an appeal to arms became inevi- 
table, would have saved many valuable lives, 
and have prevented much expense and trouble. 

On the 24th of February, six steamers were 
dispatched from Bombay to Madras to embark 
troops for a Birmese campaign, under the 
command of General Godwin, who, as colonel 
of a regiment, had served in the previous war 
with Birmah. The troops consisted of two 
European and four native regiments, with four 
corps of artillery, chiefly Europeans. It w'as 
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the 29th of March before the armament loft 
the roads of Madras. A few days previous 
(the 2/)th) a force similar in all respects to 
that which left the roads of Madras, was dis- 
patched from Calcutta. The total number of 
men, exclusive of the naval service, did not 
much exceed eight thousand. An ultimatum 
had been sent by the governor -general, which 
ran out on the Ist of April. An officer was 
sent to Rangoon to obtain a reply — ho was 
fired upon. This act the Birmese knew well 
was contrary to Euroj^ean custom in war, was 
regarded ns dishonourable and barbarous, and 
would excite strong resentment. Admiral 
Austin took command of the naval portion of 
the expedition. Both the naval and military 
commanders were advanced far in life, were 
inactive in their habits, and feeble from years. 
This circumstance excited much painful com- 
ment, to the effect, that notwithstanding all 
the nation had suffered from partizanship and 
routine in the selection of commanders, the 
system remained the same, as if incurable by 
any amount of calamity or experience. 

On the 6th of April Martaban was attacked 
by the Bengal force, and easily carried. The 
Madras troops arriving on the 7th, were in 
time to participate in an attack upon Rangoon. 
The place was stockaded, and garrisoned by 
twenty-five thousand Birmese troops. The 
pagodas on the heights were fortified, and 
contributed much strength to the defence. 
The enemy fought in the way they had done 
in the previous war, and their defences were 
not much improved, but strong ; their cannon 
were of heavier metal than in the former war. 
The stockades were cannonaded and bom- 
barded, and some of them stormed ; a marine 
force, consisting of eighteen hundred men, 
contributing prominently to the victory. The 
British lost seventeen men Idllcd, one hundred 
and thirty -two wounded, and two officers from 
sun-stroke. The capture of Rangoon led to 
the immediate return of the inhabitants of 
Pegu, who hated the Birman yoke, and placed 
themselves willingly under the protection of 
the English. The British commander was 
one of those dilatory old gcncr.als, in which 
the civil authorities so frequently delight. Ho 
was desirous of doing nothing during the 
rainy season, from May to October, but the 
Birmese collected in such force at Basscin, a 
place of importance up the lesser Irriwaddy, a 
branch of the greater stream bearing that 
name, that it became necessary to dislodge 
them ; at all events, so the general thought. 
He accordingly ordered four hundred Euro- 
peans and three hundred sepoys, with a con*e- 
sponding complement of artillery, sappers, and 
miners, to accomplish that object. This force 
descended the Irriwaddy, and ascended the 
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minor branch to Basscin. The importance of 
steamers in expeditions of this nature was de- 
monstrated. This was an arm of war of the 
power of which the enemy had formed no idea, 
and their surprise, confusion, and dismay at 
its development, were very great. About 
seven thousand men sheltered in stock- 
ades defended the approaches to Bassein. 
The English, joined by a detachment of 
marines, mustered about one thousand. They 
found behind the range of stockades, a mud 
fort, mounted with heavy guns. After an 
ineffectual lire on the part of the Birmese, and 
an impatient and gallant attack by the British, 
stockades and fort were stormed, and the enemy 
fled, leaving nearly one thousand men killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, in the hands of the con- 
querors. The Birmese infantry fought badly, 
except while under cover, but the artillery- 
men stood by their guns until they fell, 
pierced by the bayonets of their assailants. 
Major Errington, and a detachment of the 61st 
light infantry, l3ehaved with distinguished 
gallantry. The British left about half their 
number ns a garrison. 

On the 3rd of Juno a small force w'as sent 
in a steamer to attack the city of Pegu, the 
old capital of the province called by that name. 
One hundred Europeans, as many sepoys, and 
a few sappers and miners, composed the de- 
tachment. As the English approached, the 
enemy ran away. The English retired from 
the place without leaving a garrison, when the 
Birmese came back, and perpetrated great 
cruelties upon the Peguans for their hospitable 
reception of the English. During the remain- 
der of Juno the wcatlier was inauspicious for 
active enterprises, and very trying to the 
health of the troops. General Godwin’s pre- 
vious experience of the climate was not thrown 
away, his sanitary arrangements were skilful 
and successful, lie sent to Calcutta earnestly 
desiring reinforcements, which ought not to 
have been needed; a sufficient force for the 
objects of the expedition sbould have been 
sent in the first instance. The reinforcements 
he required were sent, consisting of a few 
squadrons of light cavalry, a few troops of 
horse artillery, a field battery, some sappers 
and miners, and a few battalions of infantry. 
The governor-general also visited the seat of 
war, and conferred with the commandcr-iii- 
chief as to a plan of future operations. 

In July an expedition was undertaken 
against Prome, which was opposed in its pro- 
gress up river, but dispersing the enemy’s 
parties, it arrived, without loss, upon the rear 
of the Birmese general’s army. The rein- 
forcements had not yet arrived, and some 
apprehensions were entertained that the enemy 
might be found in such overwhelming numbers 
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as to defy attack. A couple of volleys were 
cxcliangcd, and then the Birmeso took to 
flight, leaving behind them twenty-eight guns, 
their standards, camp equipage, and the gene- 
ral’s barge. It was September before Prome 
was captured, which was accomplished with- 
out incurring any resistance that deserved the 
name. The British did not garrison it, and 
when reinforcements arrived the enemy were 
again in possession, and determined, if possible, 
to hold it. An obstinate conflict ensued, but 
the dispositions of General Godwin and Briga- 
dier McNeil rendered the enemy’s resistance 
productive only of destruction to his own 
troops. General Godwin’s capturing and re- 
caj^turing of places caused much fatigue to the 
troops, and the loss, especially by covp de 
soldi, of several officers. There was a want 
of consistent and conij^rehcnsive plan on the 
part of the general’s expeditions, which made 
them exhausting to his artny and expensive to 
his country. When Promo was the second 
time captured, there lay a force of six thousand 
Birmese near the place, who held the town in 
observation. Nothing could have been more 
easy than the dispersion of these men, which 
the general refused to attempt until more 
troops were placed at his disposal. It was 
rumoured in the army that his excellency had 
an objection to terminate the war too soon. 
Small detachments were ordered up by him 
from Rangoon with so little judgment that 
they were beaten in detail. It then became 
necessary to send from Rangoon a force of 
fourteen hundred men, including a newly 
arrived detachment of Hikh irregular horse. 
This brigade swept the country of the enemy. 
At Pegu, eight thousand men drew up in line 
and awaited a charge, by which they were 
broken and dispersed. Tlie Sikh cavalry 
proved themselves most efficient, pursuing and 
cutting down the enemy’s cavalry with zeal 
and courage. 

On December 28th, 1852, the governor- 
general, by proclamation, declared Pegu an- 
nexed to the British dominions. He also de- 
clared that lie contemplated no further con- 
quests, but should the King of Ava refuRo to 
hold friendly intercourse with the British 
government, he would conquer the whole Bir- 
mese empire. This proclamation produced an 


important result — a revolution at Ava on the 
part of those who were opposed to the con- 
tinuance of the war ; the king was deposed, 
and his brother reigned in his stead. While 
these things were going on, hostilities were, as 
in the previous war, waged from Arracan. 
The British marched through the Aen Pass, 
taking the stockades in flank, by which it was 
blocked up, and slaying or dispersing their 
defenders. This circumstance also contri- 
buted to the revolution. Negotiations were 
opened with the new emperor, and by July, 
1853, the Birmese troops liad retired from the 
vicinity of Pegu, upon the dominions of Ava 
Proper, The feeling, however, was not ami- 
cable, and reason existed to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the new Birman court. The 
demonstrations made by the governor of Cal- 
cutta, of a firm intention to hold Pegu, had at 
last their due effect, and towards the close of 
1861 relations wore established as amicable 
as the Birmese will allow themselves to 
maintain with any foreign government. The 
year 1854: was not remarkable for any operations 
of a hostile kind in India, but affairs in Oude 
waxed worse and worse, and the pqjicy of an- 
nexation by Lord Dalhousie, in reference to 
that country, was i)lainly developed, although 
not actually accomplished. 

In 1855 amicable relations were established 
with Dost Mndunnincd, the ruler of Aftghan- 
istnn, w'ho had proved himself an acute poli- 
tician. ' Hyder Khan (his son Akbnr, the 
enemy of the English, had fallen a victim to 
the political jealousy of the other chiefs, and 
was poisoned) came down to Poshawur, and 
negotiated a treaty, by which Dost Mohammed, 
against whom we had made war in Affglian- 
ist.an, was recognised by the British govern- 
ment. This chief had been governor of 
Ghizni when the British stormed that place. 
The treaty was negotiated with Mr. John 
Lawrence, brother to the Captain George 
Lawrence, who accompanied Sir Mac Nagh- 
ten to the quasi -friendly meeting with Akbar 
Klian, and who saw the brother of Hyder 
Khan murder the English minister. ** 0 tern- 
pora mutatitur, ct mutamiir enm illos ! ” 

Both the years 1851 and 1855 were in 
India years of administrative improvement 
j and material progress. 
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CHAPTER CXXIV. 

IIOMI-; EVENTS-DlSrUTES BETWEEN THE BOARD OF CONTROL AND THE COURT OF 
DIRKCTORS DURING THE WHOLE TEHIOD OF THE CHARTER OF 1833-4— VICIOUS 
i*RINClFLE OF API’OINTING GOVERNORS-GENERAL-KECALL OF LORD ELLEN BOROUGH 
IJV THE COURT OF DIRECTORS— DISCUSSIONS UPON THE APPOINTMENT OF LORD 
DALHOUSIE— HIS POLICY OF ANNEXATION CAUSES UNEASINESS IN ENGLAND-NEW 


CHARTER IS53-4. 

charter of ISSS-Jt placed the East India 
(.'ompany in a position to the board of control, 
to the cabinet, and to the country, so essen- 
tially different from its previous relations to 
any of these sources of power and authority, 
that its history up to merges in the 

general political history of the English go- 
vernment. A relation of what transpired in 
the board of directory would prove uninte- 
resting, unless to readers connected with either 
the company or with India. During all that 
time, the directors were engaged in straggles 
with the board of control, to retain some 
fragment of the power which was all but 
entirely wrested from their hands. The 
board made use of the name of the company 
and of the directors to screen itself from re- 
sponsibility. If the policy pursued by the 
English cabinet was unpopular, the orators 
and organa of the j)rcss, who served the 
former, placed nil evils at the door of the 
latter; if occurrences in India pleased the 
English people, the cabinet took all the credit. 
In the one case the directors of the East India 
Company were represented ns mischievous 
and iiicom])ctent, in the other they were 
treated as cyphers; it was the president of 
the hoard of control, or the governor -general, 
or both, by whom all the good was accum- 
plislied. The directors held their tongues, — 
some from timidity, some from party sym- 
pathy with the cabinet of 4he day, others to 
Ijleasc the court ; men of quiet and reserved 
dispositions among them said nothing, it was 
their habit to be silent; if they did make a 
demonstration, they were threatened with the 
abolition of their power, and sumo of the 
government faction would bo instructed to 
ask some pointed and insulting question, or 
make a motion, which would at least afford 
HU opportunity for conveying the impression 
that the company was no longer of any use to 
India or to England, that it was an obsolete 
existence, and the sooner it became defunct 
the better. The most shameless falsehood 
and effrontery were resorted to, by successive 
governments, to brow-beat the directors, un- 
dermine the influence of the company, and 
clutch the patronage which, by law and 
justice, belonged to the directors. The 


directors were almost invariably for a policy 
of peace; the board of control and its nomi- 
nees, the governors-gcncral, were generally 
the abettors of aggrandizement and war. 

Scarcely were the arrangements of 183o 
I made between the board of control and the 
directors, than the former resumed its ofti- 
cions, insolent, and domineering policy. Early 
in 1831 an application, on the part of the 
crown, was made to the King s Bench for a 
mandamus, to compel the court of directors, 
“under the act of 171)3,” to transmit certain 
despatches to the East Indies, they having 
been directed to do so by the board of com- 
missioners for the affairs of India. These 
despatches related to claims made upon tlie 
King of Guile by certain unprincipled adven- 
turers and money-lenders. The directors 
were unwilling to interfere, to embroil either 
the company or the government of India in a 
matter where they were not called upon by 
right or duty to take any part. The govern- 
ment might have waited a short time, as the 
act of 1833 would have come into operation 
on the 22nd of April, 183-1. The board, 
however, would show its authority and domi- 
nate, and, therefore, insisted upon immediate 
compliance. Such was the general spirit in 
which business between the two boards was 
conducted. The cry raised against a double 
government was factitious, it meant simply, a 
ilemanil upon the company to give up what 
•patronage and authority remained with them, to 
the minister for India. Double government, 
properly speaking, there was none ; for the 
board of coimnissiouers or board of control, 
whichever way it might be called, generally 
enforced its views, and nearly always with sl 
high liand, and in a spirit and mode uiicon- 
Btitutional and improper. The firmness of 
the directors in the case of the mandamus 
prevented its execution. They protested 
against the folly and wickedness of the whole 
affair, and the deputy chairman preferred any 
consequence rather than inflict upon his con- 
BciencG the stain of signing such a despatch. 
The matter became known to the public, 
the newspapers took it up, public opinion was 
for once with the directors, the board of con- 
I trol became afraid of that public opinion it 
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had 80 often, by scandalously faithless means, 
misled and prejudiced against the directors 
and the company. Lord Ellenboroiigh gave 
notice of a motion in the lords, and this 
caused Earl Grey and his ministry to make a 
precipitate retreat. Throughout the whole 
of his political career, Earl Grey was a 
haughty and factious enemy of the company, 
and when in power betrayed a jealousy of the 
court of directors, and an eagerness to grasp 
their patronage, which, probably, no other 
minister had sliown. Lord Ellenboroiigh de- 
manded the reasons why the board of control 
refused to proceed with the mandamus, Earl 
Grey replied that he did not know. On the 
5th of jMay Lord Ellenbca’ough brought for- 
ward his motion, and uttered a withering 
denunciation of the conduct of the ministry. 
The Duke of Wellington, in one of the most 
sensible and earnest s])eechcs he ever de- 
livered in parliament, fdllowed in the same 
strain. The lords-chancellors of England and 
Ireland delivered cloipient harangues for the 
purpose of making the motion a party ques- 
tion, in which they did not succeed. Finally 
the house of lords voted against the govern- 
ment, who winced more under the exposure 
than the vote. It was a vote of censure by 
the house of lords of the immorality and in- 
justice of Lord Grey’s government in its Indian 
policy, and of its tyranny and unconstitutional 
treatment of the court of directors. On the 
8th of May Mr. Herries moved in the com- 
mons for the same papers refused, but ex- 
torted, in the house of lords. The govern- 
ment, intimidated by their defeat in the upper 
house, made no resistance. Sir Robert Fed, 
and several of the most eloquent members de- 
nounced the conduct of the cabinet, the board of 
control, and of its chief, Mr. Grant. None of the 
memljers, on cither side, espoused the cause 
of the ministry, except Mr. Joseph Hume. 
That gentleman, always so liberal in home 
affairs, so watchful of the public expenditure, 
and so useful generally, sympathised in 
colonial matters, especially in East and West 
Indian affairs, with selfish and class interests. 
His mind was habituated to partial and unjust 
views of colonial affairs by siding with West 
Indian slavery, of which he was the industrious 
and but little scrupulous champion. TJie 
defeat of the board of control, in the attempt 
to coerce the court of directors into an inequit- 
able and impolitic line of action, rankled in 
the hearts of the ministry. The nature of the 
defeat, its modus operandi^ the public ex- 
posure attending it, mortified, but did not do 
more than partially check Lord Grey’s enmity 
to the company, which he communjeated to 
the heads of his party. A short time, there- 
fore, was only permitted to elapse before the 


board of control renewed its aggressive policy 
towards the directors. Changes of ministry 
occurred at brief intervals, which established 
the Whigs ill office for a time, more firmly, 
although with much diminished prestige. Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse became president of the 
board of commissioners for the affairs of India. 
He was a more courteous, but more insidious 
and less candid enemy of the company than 
Mr. Grant had been. Indeed, presidents of 
the boartl seemed to think that the real object 
for which they were appointed was not to 
co-operate with the directors for the bettor 
government of India, but to study and apply 
such tactics of opposition to the East India 
company as would soonest destroy it, and 
turn over to the coteries who constituted 
ministries that valuable patronage which tho 
directors possessed, and for which tho parlia- 
mentary and party politicians hungered. 
The chief offices in India were not conferred 
on the company’s beat servants, or on persons 
selected from any class of Englishmen pecu- 
liarly fitted for them, bnt upon political par- 
tizans. In proportion ns India was rulcil by 
the board of control it ceased to be governed 
for the people of India, or of England, and 
was governed for party purposes and party 
patronage. During the twenty years which 
elapsed between the act of 1833, and tho 
act of 1853, for the regulation of the com- 
pany’s affairs, the directors sliowed an im- 
provement in tho spirit of their adminisiration 
which no impartial person, acquainted with 
the history of the company, can deny. 

In August, 1831:, a new feud, as fiercely 
maintained as tho last named, broke out 
between the two divisions of the “ double 
government.” On the resignation of Lord W. 
Bcntinck, 8ir Charles Mcteall'e, ex officio, 
assumed tlic vacated post pro tempore. The 
directors, in view of the higli talents of Sir 
Charles, his great experience of India, and his 
moral influence, deemed it inexpedient to dis- 
turb his possession of office, and confirmed 
him in his charge. This, as a matter of course, 
enraged the board of control, and a long and 
painful controversy arose. That Sir Charles 
possessed all the qualifications for the high 
office to which ho was designated was not 
denied by the board ; tlie presiderit placed his 
objections upon tho narrow ground of patron- 
age. Sir Charles was a servant of the com- 
pany; the office, in the opinion of the cabinet, 
ought to be held by a servant of the crown. 
The grand question for the public, as to the 
fittest man, was left out of view by the 
ministry. A place w’ns wanted for a minis- 
terial party-man, and, therefore, the excellent 
and enlightened appointment made by the 
directors should be overturned. India and 
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Iiuliaii appointments had been, at last, tho- 
roughly brought within tho range of the 
disputes of home party factions, — an evil 
against which all statesmen, conversant with 
India and its peoples, had warned successive 
governments. This contest continued until 
January, 1835, when Sir Robert Peel came 
into power. That minister was as much bent 
as his predecessors upon despoiling the com- 
pany of their patronage, but he did not pro- 
ceed to do so in the high-handed, haughty, in- 
solent manner displayed by Lord Grey, Lord 
J. Russell, and Mr. Grant. He thought it pos- 
sible by sly and slow methods, not less surely 
to accomplish the same end. He began his 
ministerial career by conciliating the directors, 
in which he completely succeeded ; and, acting 
in harmony. Lord Heytesbury was nominated 
to the office. Sir Charles Metcalfe being pro- 
visionally named as his successor. Sir Robert 
Peel failed to secure tho support of tho com- 
mons. Tho Whigs again came into power, and 
they resumed authority in the same arrogant 
spirit towards tho company. They refused 
to recognise Lord Heytesbury, although he 
had been sworn into office. It was one of the 
most discreditable party moves of the age. The 
public disapprobation was strong, but the 
Whigs braved it. Jliscussions fierce and pro- 
tracted were maintained in i)arliament, which 
seriously damaged tho government, and dis- 
played the party animosities which it cher- 
ished, in a most unfavourable light. 

On the Gth of May, 1830, the chairman 
and deputy chairman of the company ad- 
dressed a letter to the president of tho board 
of control, an extract from which will show 
the just sentiments by which the court of 
directors was at that time animated : — “ The 
court do not forget that tho nomination of 
Jjord Heytesbury was made, and his appoint- 
ment completed, during the late administra- 
tion. But this fact, connected with his re- 
moval by the present ministers, fills the court 
with apprehension and alarm, as respects both 
India and themselves. It has always been 
tho court’s endeavour in their public acts, and 
especially in their nominations to office, to 
divest themselves of political bias ; and in 
the same spirit they now consider it to bo 
their duty frankly and firmly to express their 
decided conviction that the vital interests of 
India will be sacrificed if the appointments of 
governors arc made subservient to political 
objects in this country ; and if the local autho- 
rities, and, through them all public servants, 
are led to feel that tenure of office abroad is 
dependant upon the duration of an adminis- 
tration at home ; and, further, that tho revo- 
cation of an appointment, such as that of Lord 
Heytesbury^ for no other reason, so far as the 


court can judge, than that the ministry has 
changed, must have the effect of lessening the 
authority of the court, and consequently im- 
pairing its usefulness and efficiency as a body 
entrusted with tho government of India.” 

Whatever effect this letter may have had 
upon the convictions of the cabinet, it had 
none upon their policy. The general public 
had little opportunity of judging of tho argu- 
ments and motives of the directors, for, un- 
fortunately, they had such a repugnance to 
publicity, and so habitually neglected to throw 
themselves, however strongly in tho right, 
upon the judgment of the country, that their 
battles with tho board of control were fought 
in the dark. Tho board, however, through 
its agents in parliament, and by the press, 
stirred up the country by the reiteration of 
misrepresentations. From these causes the 
public had seldom an opportunity of judging 
except from ex parte statements. Fierce 
debates ensued in parliament ; the ministry 
refused all papers and correspondence which 
might throw a light upon their motives and 
conduct. A motion Avas made to compel 
their production; Sir Robert Peel spoke with 
peculiar eloquence and effect in condemnation 
of tho conduct of the ministry, but the vote 
was made a party one by the government, and 
tho motion for tho production of papers was 
successfully resisted. Sir Gam llobhouso and 
Mr. Vernon Smith were esi)ecially remarkable 
in tho debate for their party feeling and dis- 
ingenuous arguments. Tho appointment of 
Lord Heytesbury was triumphantly resisted 
by his whig antagonists. Mr. Edward Thorn- 
ton has justly observed upon the transaction 
— “ It was one of the strongest instances on 
record, in which a power was exercised within 
the strict limits of the law, but in a manner 
altogether at variance with its spirit. It was 
one of those acts by which a iiolitical party 
loses far more in character than it can possibly 
gain in any other way.” The nomination of 
a governor -general by the cabinet was an 
appropriate scciuel to the jircvious conduct. 
After waiting until Lord William Bentinck 
arrived in England, during which time Sir 
C. IMctcalfe conducted the government in a 
manner not at all in accordance with tho 
policy of his successor. Lord Auckland was 
nominated. In a previous chapter this pro- 
iligatc and calamitous appointment has been 
made the subject of comment. It is only 
necessary to say here, that it was profligate, 
because it was a mere party nomination to 
the government of a great empire, and that it 
was made purely to confer a good office upon 
a confederate, irrespective of his merits. That 
it was a disastrous appointment, the history 
of Lord Auckland’s incompctency as governor- 
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general of India, already given, has abundantly 
shown. In the years immediately following 
these transactions, the company and the board 
of commissioners were much occupied by the 
relations of England to Persia, and the gravest 
discussions took place as to the designs of 
Russia upon Hindustan by way of Persia. A 
sufficient account of the policy and proceed- 
ings of the company and the English govern- 
ment was giveiTwhon relating the transactions 
preliminary to the Affghan war, so as to render 
unnecessary a further detail of them in con- 
nection with the discussions in the court of 
directors and the action taken by that body 
and the board of control. 

For some years but few disputes occurred 
between the two boards. The disaster atten- 
dant on Lord Auckland’s policy led to hot 
discussions in parliament. The Whigs de- 
fended their measure with very little regard to 
the justice of the defence. The press, how- 
ever, teemed with severe articles, some of a 
sarcastic nature, turning into ridicule the 
claims of men to govern an empire whose 
judgment was so much at fault in nominating 
the lieutenant of a province ; others of the 
‘Meadors" were severe, stern, written with 
dignity, and political knowledge. The wars 
ill Affghanistan, Scindo, and in China, led to 
many discussions in parliament, and the 
tlianks of both houses were voted to the officers 
by whom victories were achieved. 

The appointment of Lord Ellenborough to 
the government of India was another instance 
in which the board of control exercised its 
authority to the disadvantage of India and of 
I<]ngland, in spite of the company. In the 
nomination of Lord Ellenborough it is true no 
active opposition was offered by the court of 
directors, for it was well known how useless 
such opposition would have been. His ap- 
pointment was, however, against the general 
oj)inion of that body, and of parliament, and 
of the country. His nomination was regarded 
as a fault on the part of the Tories, as culpable 
as the appointment of Lord Auckland by the 
Whigs. He was a man of more ability than 
Lord Auckland, capable of perceiving talent 
in others more readily, of appreciating and 
honouring it more ; but he was as much of a 
]mrtiznn, and his attainment of so high an 
office was regarded as the result of mere 
party services. His career in India was so 
injudicious, involving so much danger and ex- 
pense — so fitful, capricious, eccentric, and un- 
certain — that the directors were obliged at last 
to recall him, without the consent of the board 
of control. This decisive act caused long and 
angry discussions between the board and the 
court. Parliament took up the dispute. The 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel de- 


fended Lord Ellenborough, justified his follies, 
and extenuated his errors with exceeding 
acrimony towards the company, and in a 
spirit as thoroughly the expression of more 
party as the Whigs displayed in their dishonest 
apologies for Lord Auckland. The country 
had come very generally to the conclusion 
that appointments to office, in the public in- 
terest, was not to bo expected from either of 
the great sections of the higher classes, who 
divided the influence of parliament, and alter- 
nately shared the favours of the court. The 
estimate formed of Jjord l^lllenborough, and 
of his career, by the English public, was that 
expressed in one of the most discriminating 
and eloquent passages in the History of th^ 
British Empire in India^ by Edward Thorn- 
ton : — “ It is certain, however, that his Indian 
administration disappointed his friends; and 
if a judgment may bo formed from his own 
declarations previously to his departure from 
Europe, it must have disappointed himself. 
He went to India the avowed champion of 
peace, and he was incessantly engaged in war. 
For the Affghan war he was not, indeed, 
accountable — he found it on his hands; and in 
the mode in which he proposed to conclude it, 
and in which he would have concluded it, but 
for the remonstrances of his military advisors, 
he certainly displayed no departure from the 
ultra-pacific policy which he had professed in 
England. The triumphs with which the per- 
severance of the generals commanding in 
Affghanistan graced his administration seem 
completely to have altered his views ; and the 
desire of military glory thenceforward sup- 
planted every other feeling in his breast. Ho 
would have shunned war in Affghanistan by 
a course which the majority of his countrymen 
would pronounce dishonourable. Ho might 
without dishonour have avoided war in Scinde, 
and possibly have averted hostilities at Gwa- 
lior, but ho did not. For the internal im- 
provement of India he did nothing. He had, 
indeed, little time to do anything. War, and 
preparation for war, absorbed most of his 
hours, and in a theatrical display of childish 
pomp many more were consumed. With an 
extravagant confidence in his own judgment, 
even on points which he had never studied, 
he united no portion of steadiness or con- 
stancy. His purposes were formed and aban- 
doned with a levity which accorded little with 
the offensive tone which ho manifested in their 
defence, so long as they were entertained. 
His administration was not an illustration of 
any marked and consistent course of policy ; 
it was an aggregation of isolated facts. It 
resembled an ill-constructed drama, in which 
no one incident is the result of that by which 
it was preceded, nor a just and natural prepa- 
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ration for that wliicli is to follow. Everything 
ill it stands alone and unconnected. His in- 
fluence shot across the Asiatic world like a 
meteor, and hut for the indelible brand of 
shame indented in Scinde, like a meteor its 
memory would pass from the mind with its 
disappearance.”* It is astonishingly strange 
that fourteen years after his recall, under cir- 
cumstances so discreditable to himself, he 
should have been made minister for India, 
with a seart in the cabinet of the government 
of the Earl of Derby, again to be driven from 
office by the voice of public opinion, in con- 
sequence of his party spirit, and incom potency 
to deal with Indian affairs. It is if possible 
still more strange that his renewed errors 
found abettors among those to whom the re- 
sponsibility of the government of this great 
empire were committed, and his conduct dis- 
cussed in the spirit of faction, not of patriotism. 
Ilis party had learned nothing during all 
these years, as his appointment to such an 
office proved, and the faithless defence of his 
conduct also proved, when public indignation 
left it impossible for the government to retain 
his services. 

The decisive act of the directors in recalling 
Lord Ellen borough gave a fresh stimulus to 
the board of control to watch every opportu- 
nity for invading their independence. The 
double government worked badly, not because 
of its constitution, but because the higher 
classes represented by the government of the 
day were anxious to gain the entire patronage. 
It was im]) 08 sible to govern India with a 
steady and consistent policy while this was the 
case. J’rofessor Wilson was right when he 
wrote that some influential and independent 
body must always be niiiiiitaincd hetweeu the 
English cabinet and the jieoplc of India, if 
tliat country bo governed with impartiality 
and a constant intelligible policy. ..The more 
power the board of control asstimcd, the 
less attention parliament paid to Indian 
affairs. Jf India, or an Indian governor, were 
to he the subject of a parljj debate, the par- 
liamentary benches were well filled ; if the in- 
terests of India, of England in India, of the 
relations of our oriental possessions to the 
empire, were to be discussed, the benches were 
empty of all or nearly all but those by whom 
the ministerial whip, or the member whose 
motion was to be debated, ** made a house.” 
Mr. Horace St. John, in his work entitled 
British Conquests in India, has truly ob- 
served : — “ Whether the popular legislature is 
now so far educated to an acquaintance with 
the history, the religion and laws, manners, re- 
sources, industry, trade, arts, castes, classes, 
opinions, prejudices, traditions, local feeling.^, 
* Vol. vi., close of the history. 
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actual condition, or wants of India, seems to 
admit of little doubt. Hiich knowledge is still 
peculiar to a few. The technicalities of the 
most abstruse sciences are not more unintelli- 
gible to the general body of persons in this 
country, than the very names of Zillah and 
Sudder courts. Some who possess this infor- 
mation in a greater or less degree, desire par- 
liament to adopt the whole legislative control 
of India, because they imagine every member 
is equally well instructed with themselves ; but 
from 1834 to 1852, small change in this resi^cct 
is observable. Whenever Asiatic topics were 
then introduced, they were listened to impa- 
tiently, treated with indifference, and eagerly 
dismissed.* Such subjects are not only unin- 
teresting, but obnoxious, to the general body 
of the house. This feeling is no more than 
natural in that senate. It is the prevailing 
tone of the country, which is undoubtedly very 
ill -acquainted with *thc social and political 
state of the East. 

“Consequently, nothing can be more dan- 
gerous than to trust to parliament alone for a 
watchful and wise adminidtratiou of the details 
of Indian nftairs. It may, and generally docs, 
decide justly in great controversies on impe- 
rial policy ; but if ever the minute and subor- 
dinate points are forced on the daily and con- 
tinual attention of parliament, it will assuredly 
resign their settlement into the hands of the 
ascendant statesman of the day.f It would 
give him, what a prime -minister has himself 
described as a dangerous and unconstitutional 
amount of power, a ])ower which should excite 
the jealousy of all in this nation who are 
attached to our inBtitutions.:|: That minister 
without a corrupt sentiment in his breast, or 
a corrupt practice in his own scheme of action, 
will assuredly, under the conditions of liis 
political existence, employ the power and 
patronage thus confided to his will in obtain- 
ing the command of parliamentary supremacy.” 

From the recall of Lord Ellcnborough to tlio 
appointment of Lord Dalhousie, various use- 
ful laws were passed for India by the imperial 
parliament — tlicse could not be enumerated 
and described except in a history of the sta- 
tutes regulating Indian affairs. Sir Henry 
Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough, it has been 
already observed in passing, were raised to 
the rank of peers, the former to that of a vis- 
count, the latter to that of a baron ; and sub- 
sequently Lord Gough was promoted a step 
in the peerage. Pensions were also conferred 
upon these noblemen, and their heirs male 

* Ta an import ant debate in the commons (May, 
1862), scarcely forty members would remain to licnr the 
subject discubsed. 

t Wilson, ix., 563. 

% Earl of Derby : Speech, April 2, 1 852. 
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within two generations ; various rewards were 
distributed to the naval and military officers 
who distinguished themselves in the Chinese 
war, and to the military officers who served in 
(jfwalior and the two Punjaub wars. Promo- 
tion was not bestowed on a liberal scale to offi- 
cers of inferior rank, non-commissioned officers, 
and soldiers. Thanks were given in parlia- 
ment to the great actors, civil and military, 
who took the leading parts in the great trans- 
actions which passed in India up to the time 
when Lord Dalhousie resigned his govern- 
ment. He was himself promoted a step in 
the peerage. The appointment of that noble- 
man to the momentous responsibilities of 
governor-general of India, was due to the 
influence of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Uobert Peel. The latter regarded him as “ a 
promising young man,** a description scarcely 
appropriate to the office of governor-general 
of India. Sir Uobert cbnsidcrcd him a dis- 
ciple of his own ; and was proud of that tact for 
administrative routine which Sir Robert suc- 
ceeded in imparting to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, his own son Frederick, and 
others of his pupils in parliamentary and offi- 
cial service. There was no difficulty, there- 
fore, in gaining the assent of Sir Robert to 
the nomination, but Lord Dalhousie, like Lord 
Ellen borough, was essentially the Duke of 
Wellington’s nominee. However just his 
grace in the administration of armies or 
peoples, he was never a warm advocate for 
promotion for merit, lie held the principle 
of aristocratic patronage to bo perfect. Those 
who were his own warm admirers had always 
good chance of high office, provided they pos- 
sessed tact for business (a sine qud non with 
the duke), were well born (another indi8j)en- 
sablo requisite), and were endowed with bold 
and active habits, or were presumed to be so. 
licnee £SIr Henry Hardiuge, the Napiers, the 
Somersets, Lord Raglan (as he afterwards 
became) especially, and Lord Dalhousie. All 
these men were smart in business, or exact 
and regular in routine, or bold and energetic. 
None of these men possessed genius, or even 
large capacity, except the Napiers. The duke 
himself had no confldence in the prudence of 
Sir Charles or Lord Ellenborough, but all these 
men wore upheld and abetted by him, as were 
others, from the action of the causes just 
alleged. All were clever men, flt for high and 
important, but subordinate offices. Perhaps 
Sir Charles Napier, in spite of his overbearing 
temper and rashness, had ability for the office 
of governor -general of India ; none of the rest 
had the qualities necessary for a post requiring 
such various and nicely balanced qualifleations. 
Rumour ascribed motives for the appointment 
of Lord Dalhousie which did not increase 
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either the political or personal reputation of 
the duke. No doubt his grace believed that 
Ilardinge, Ellenborough, and Dalhousie, were 
all competent for the office. He was conscien- 
tious in the support he gave them, but had 
they not been connected with himself, and 
had they not been idolaters of his genius and 
his glory, he would have judged them with a 
stern impartiality, which ho did not exercise 
in reference to them. No governor-gonernl 
that ever served England in that office had the 
ability for it that the duke himself possessed, 
who seemed to have an intuitive perception 
of the character of the peoples of India, and the 
way to deal with them. It is, however, indis- 
putable that those whom he patronised in the 
office of governor-general, while they made a 
career brilliant and eventful, involved the em- 
pire in much alarm, occasioned vast bloodshed, 
perpetrated gross injustice, ruled the people 
arrogantly and tyrannically, although with 
administrative energy and ability. 

In the year it became necessary to 

determine the new constitution of the East 
India Company, as the charter of 1833, which 
came into effect in 1834:, was only to last 
twenty years. It would be tedious and unin- 
teresting to placa before our readers the dis- 
cussions which occupied the attention of par- 
liament on this subject. It is, however, 
necessary to give a succinct account of the 
important changes which then took place. 

On June 3rd, 1853, Sir C. Wood introduced 
in the house of commons a bill for the govern- 
ment of India, which, with some slight modi- 
fications, became law. The principal features 
of this measure may be thus epitomized : — 
The relations of tiie board of control and the 
court of directors to remain as before. The 
thirty members of the court to be reduced to 
eighteen; twelve elected in the usual way, 
and six nominated by the crown from persons 
who have resided in India for ten years, either 
as servants of the company, or as merchants 
or barristers. One -third of the whole number 
to go out every second year, but to be again 
eligible. The directors to receive salaries of 
£500 a year, and the chairman and deputy - 
chairman £1000 a year. No change was 
made in the general control which the gover- 
nor-general exercises over the Indian govern- 
ment ; but a lieutenant-governor of Bengal 
was to bo appointed ; the lieutenant-governor 
of Agra to be continued ; and a new presi- 
dency on the Indus to be created. A com- 
mission to be appointed in England to digest 
and put into shape the draughts and reports 
of the Indian law -commission appointed in 
1833. It was also proposed to enlarge the 
legislative council ; giving the governor-gene- 
ral })ower to select two councillors, the heads 

4 T 
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of tho presidencies one councillor each, and 
making the chief-justice of the Queen’s Court 
and one other judge members, in all twelve ; 
the governor-general to have n veto on their 
legislation. The privilege hitherto exercised 
by the court of directors of nominating all 
students to Haileybury and Addiscombe to 
cease, except in respect to the appointments 
to the military service, which were still to re- 
main in their hands. Tho admission to the 
colleges, and consequently to the service, to be 
thrown open to public competition ; properly 
qualified examiners being appointed by the 
board of control. The act to continue in force 
until parliament should otherwise determine. 


On the 20th of August the act was passed. 
On the second Wednesday in April, 1854, it 
provided that the eighteen directors under tho 
new constitution should be appointed. This 
provision was carried out according to law, and 
the authority of the old court ceased on that 
day. A more enlarged description of the act 
of 1853, which came into operation in 1854, 
would bo unnecessary, as in a few years, in 
consequence of the mutiny and rebellion of 
1857, tho East India Company’s control over 
the political affairs of India was abolished. 
The new act, together with the circumstances 
which led to it, will bo noticed in future 
pages of this work. 


CHAPTER eXXV. 

ANNEXATION OE OUDE— LAWS AEEECTING THE TENURE OE LAND IN BENGAL. 


It has bec*u shown in ])revious chapters that 
in no part of India did the agents of the com- 
pany hold terms less amicable with a native 
state tlian in Oude. Iloth the government 
of that country and the government of Eng- 
land violated their agreements. The King 
of Oude consented to govern his subjects in 
a certain way which accorded with tho views 
of the conqiany, which declared itself unable 
in conscience or equity to hold up the king’s 
government unless his i)eople were ruled in 
a just way, and so as not to endanger the 
peace of the contiguous British territory, 
ilia majesty never so governed his people. 
His court w'as infamous, and the country 
impoverished and distracted ; nevertheless, 
the people were loyal from traditionary and 
fanatical feeling, and the independence of 
Oude was held to be a sacred thing all over 
India. The English government failed in its 
j)ec uniary stipulations. Sums w'ere borrow'cd 
which were never repaid, and borrowed in 
such a manner, and the lender so treated, 
as would naturally leave the impression 
that the borrower never intended to pay. 
VVhatovcr may have been the conduct of the 
kings of Oude to their own subjects during 
the nineteenth century, their assistance in 
money, more especially to the English go- 
vernment on occasions of emergency, was 
most valuable, and was not acknowledged 
with gratitude or generosity. The following 
is the language of the author of How to Make 
and how to Break a Treaty : — " It was 
during the residency of Mr. I. R. Davidson 
that the first Punjaub campaign was raging. 
All India was looking in terror at the fierce 


and uncertain contest. The enemies of the East 
India government did not hesitate to scheme 
and make proposals for the overthrow of their 
government. Dinapore and Benares were 
rife wdth intrigue. Whispered messages to 
Nepaul were daily increasing the uncertain 
position of tho East India Company. The 
government paper, that certain criterion of 
tho state of public feeling, was at tho lowest 
point ever known. There was then every- 
thing to induce tho Oude government to 
assert their independence, or at any rate give 
themselves airs. One move in that direction, 
and the East India rule would have been 
thrown back one hundred years; and who 
shall say to what extent the loss might not 
have extended? But no; Oude was firm. 
In the East India government’s peril w’as 
clearly seen Oude’s constancy. ller men 
cheerfully given from her own army for tho 
company. Her horses at tho service of tho 
irregular corps, then being raised in hot 
haste, and her minister directed to tender 
every and any aid that the East India com- 
pany might require.* These are not wild, 
enthusiastic flatteries. These are tho accounts 
of well-known realities. If Lord Ilardingc 
has but an iota of the magnanimity for which 
we give him credit, ho will not fail to bear 
witness to tho gallant conduct of Oude on 
this occasion, and we look to him for it.” 

Lord Dalhousie, in his annexation policy, 
having fixed upon Oudo os a rich province, 
determined to take it, after the fashion in 
which Loid Ellcnborough took Scinde. Tho 

* The minister Newab Ameenood DowUh received a 
letter of thanks on this occasion. 
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agents of the noble marquis, well aware of 
his policy, made representations in harmony 
with it. During the whole period of Lord 
Dalhousie’s government until the annexation 
took place, the British residents at the court 
of Oude interfered in every matter of govern- 
ment, and with an impertinence utterly humi- 
liating to the king. In 1854;, the king 
banished one Kurrun Uhmud, a Moonshee, 
for perjury and sedition. This man had been 
the spy of the British resident, who inter- 
fered on his behalf in terms of menace and 
insolence utterly subversive of the royal 
authority. The courts of law were inter- 
fered with, British troops were ordered out 
upon the sole authority of the resident to 
execute his decisions in cases where he had 
been imposed upon, and in which in no case 
should he have interfered. The result of 
sucli conduct was to qfeate or increase the 
confusion and disorder in the king’s domi- 
iiioiiB, on account of which the annexation 
was afterwards ostensibly effected. What- 
ever the weakness or wickedness of the court 
of Oude, the faults of its government have 
this lextonuatioii, that it was impossible to 
preserve order while Lord Dalhousio’s agents 
and the resident were dictating in every 
department. Colonel Sleeman, the English 
rci)Vescntative, ruled as a despot, and dic- 
tated as a conqueror. 

* On the 5th of December, 1854:, General 
Outram arrived at Lucknow. His commis- 
sion was to inquire if the reports of Colonel 
Sleeman concerning the condition of Oude 
were correct. The general confirmed the repre- 
sentations of the colonel, after a brief inquiry, 
over HO extensive a field, of less than fifteen 
weeks. On the 1 8th of IMarch, 1855, his report 
was made. The general, however, took care 
to guard himself from responsibility in thus 
bolstering up the annexation project, by de- 
claring that ho had no knowledge or expe- 
rience of Oude, and only reported upon the 
basis of what he found in the records of the 
residency, and what ho was told by the 
agents whom Colonel Sleeman employed. 
During the time the general was preparing 
his report, disturbances occurred between the 
Mohammedans and Hindoos, such as are 
common all over India. This was made a 
pretext by Lord Dalhousio for the use of 
armed force in the interest of the British 
government. 

On the 18th of June, 1855, Lord Dalhousie 
made, what is called in Indian state vocabir- 
lary, “a minute,” based upon the report of 
Outram , itself resting upon the general report 
of Colonel Sleeman, who had been sent to 
Oude to get up such a report. In this minute 
his excellency placed before the court of direc- 


tors a review of the condition of Oude, and 
suggested ** the measures which appeared 
incumbent to take regarding it.” These 
amounted to the seizure of the revenues of 
Oude, and appropriating the surplus to the 
advantage of the company. The disposal of 
the king was a matter of difficulty ; but, on 
the whole. Lord Dalhousie and the council of 
Calcutta were favourable to leaving him a 
nominal sovereignty. The directors and the 
board of control approved of the proposals in 
the main, and loft the carrying out of the 
measure entirely to the governor -general’s 
discretion. This was intimated in a despatch, 
dated the 2i8t of November, 1855. By the 
end of 1855, therefore, his excellency was 
invested with full power to do as he pleased ; 
and he pleased to do that which no doubt 
every member of the council of India which 
now meets in Leadenhall Street will admit, 
set India in a flame, and was impolitic beyond 
any measure, however foolish or extravagant, 
perpetrated by any governor-general, from 
the day the board of control made the office 
a party one, and a reward for the members of 
a class. Military preparations were promptly 
made to carry out the plan purposed. 

On tho flOth of January, 1856, General 
Outram informed the prime-minister of Oude 
of tho intention to take possession of the 
kingdom. To the remonstrances and argu- 
ments of his majesty there was but one an- 
swer, 8tc volo, SIC jvhco. It was insisted that 
his majesty should accept and sign a treaty 
voluntarily surrendering his kingdom. Tliia 
he refused to do. Three days of grace were 
allowed him for tho acceptance of this bill. 
He still treated tlie proposal with indigna- 
tion. “ Accordingly, on the 7th of February, 
1856, Major-general Outram issued a pro- 
clamation, previously prepared at Calcutta, 
wherein it was declared that 'the British 
government assumed to itself the exclusive 
and permanent administration of tho terri- 
tories of Oude,* and that * the government of 
the territories of Oude is hereafter vested 
exclusively and for ever in the honour- 
able East India Company.’ Having thus 
assumed tho government of Oude, he pro- 
ceeded to constitute its civil administration, 
in accordance with instructions previously 
addressed to him for his guidance by the 
supreme council at Calcutta, appointing nume- 
rous commissioners and other officers, at large, 
and in some cases excessive salaries, payable 
from tho revenues of the kingdom of Oude, 
to administer the affairs of the country in 
various departments. As may fairly be pre- 
sumed, to his disappointment, if not to his 
surprise, the officials of the Oude govern- 
ment all refused to enter the service of the 
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East India government. The disbanded Oiide 
army declined to enter the regiments which 
were being raised. Kvery inducement by 
confronting them with armed regiments to 
prove their lielpless position, by tempting 
them with payment of arrears, and with the 
offer of receiving young and old alike into the 
ranks, failed for a long period. They de- 
clared they had no arrears to claim from his 
majesty ; and one gallant subhadar of one of 
the regiments stepped in front of his comrades, 
and staled, he had served his majesty and his 
forefathers for forty years, and would enter 
no other service. That active officer. Briga- 
dier Gray, who was present on this occasion, 
is challenged, if he can, to deny the truth of 
these assertions. In virtue of the proclama- 
tion, these gallant men, by their conduct on 
this occasion, might be accounted rebels; but 
in spite of the risks they encountered, they 
thus manifested their devotion to the regime 
of their slandered rulers and princes. 

“Ilis Majesty the King of Oude having 
determined to repair to England to lay his 
case before the throne and parliament, applied 
to the resident for his sanction; but that 
functionary, not respecting the misfortunes 
even of a king, treated his majesty’s applica- 
tion in an imperious manner, and endeavoured 
to deter and prevent him from accomplishing 
his wishes. In order still more pointedly to 
mark his discourtesy, the resident, on frivo- 
lous pretexts, held to bail his majesty’s prime- 
minister, Syed Allie Nuque Khan, a noble- 
man of royal descent from the family of Delhi, 
and of distinguished rank, who, from the 
commencement to the end of his political 
career has uniformly proved himself a sincere 
and steadfast adherent of the British govern- 
ment, and who has received the commenda- 
tion of the British authorities. At the same 
time, other high and distiugukhed officials 
were held to bail, and placed under surveil- 
lance at Ijucknow by the British authorities. 
The records, public acts, official documents, 
and other papers of importance to his ma- 
jesty to enable him to establish his claim for 
the restoration of his kingdom, Avere seized 
by the resident and his officials. The prime- 
minister, as we stated, was obliged to give 
security, and to the effect that he would not 
depart from Lucknow. The same plan was 
followed with the minister of finance, Ilajah 
Balkishen, and also with the keeper of the 
government records. Baboo Poorun Chum ; 
and the king was thus deprived of the ser- 
vices of these officers, and of their testimony, so 
indispensable to the maintenance of his rights 
in this country. An attempt was even made 
to prevent the king’s own departure by the 
arrest of twenty -two of his personal attendants, 


and by the seizure of his carriage horses ; but he 
came away with others, and his family have now 
preceded him to England, to seek redress for 
this spoliation, at the hands of the English 
parliament. 

** That no claim might be wanting in this 
behalf, since the confiscation of the Oude 
territory, the royal palaces, parks, gardens, 
menageries, plate, jewellery, household fur- 
niture, stores, wardrobes, carriages, rarities, 
and articles of vertu, together with the royal 
museum and library, containing two hundred 
thousand volumes of rare books and manu- 
scripts of immense value, have been seques- 
tered. The king’s most valuable stud of 
Arabian, Persian, and English horses, his 
fighting, hunting, riding, and baggage ele- 
phants, his camels, dogs, and cattle, have all 
been sold by public auction, at nominal prices. 
His majesty’s armoury, including the most 
rare and beautifid worked arms of every 
description, has also been seized, and its con- 
tents disposed of by sale and otherwise. Tlie 
queen mother, to whom General Outrani 
descended to offer moneg^ to induce her to 
persuade the king to sign the treaty, has also 
reason to declare that the ladies of the royal 
household have been treated in a harsh and un- 
feeling manner; that, despite their protest, and 
a most humble petition which they sent to the 
political commissioner, they were, on the 23 rd 
of August, 18od, forcibly ejected from the 
royal palace of Chuttar JMunznl by officeiM 
who neither respected their persons nor their 
property, and who threw their effects into 
the street; and that a sum of money which 
had been specially left by the king to bo 
appropriated for their maintenance, was pre- 
vented by the British authorities from being 
so applied.” f 

The annexation of Oude was effected 
without n war. The king believed that an 
appeal to the Queen of the United Kingdom 
and her parliament would reinstate him in 
his honours, and he discouraged all attempts 
on the part of his troops or people to defend 
his throne. General Ontram was appointed 
the governor-gencrars agent for the govern- 
ment of the province, and the plan of govern- 
ment was as nearly as possible identical with 
that established in the Punjaub. The sys- 
tem of police was that established in Scinde 
by Sir Charles Napier, when governor of that 
province. Thus the year 185(1 witnessed one 

* " His lordship in council will have gathered from the 
translation of the conference which I held with the queen 
mother, that I promised that lady an annual stipend of 
one lahh of rupees, provided that the king would accept 
the treaty. Bine-hook, p. 291 ; and see pp. 
286-6. 

t Bacoilee in ejrcehis** 
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of the most remarkable events which had 
occurred in the history of tlie British empire 
in India: one of the oldest states, and in alliance 
witli the East India Company, was, by the 
simple will of the English government, an- 
nexed. It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
tlic agitation excited by the measure in India 
was very great ; at first, the people were 
appalled, after a time they prepared fur mu- 
tiny and revolt. 

I'he condemnation of Lord Dalhonsie and 
the government was very strong in England, 
and the severest criticisms were made in the 
])nblic press upon the whole system of our 
Indian government. In India, the people 
of Oude maintained a sullen silence, but they 
j)roparetl for insurrection ; and, in order to 
make it more effectual, emicavoured too suc- 
cessfully to corrupt the Bengal native army, 
which was mainly recruited from Oude and 
the surrounding provinces of British India.*^ 
rnfortunatcly, the disposition of the talook- 
dars and soldiery of Oiulc to revolt was 
shared in by the whole of the inhabitants, 
oven by tliose who might be supposed likely 
(o profit by a cliangc of masters. Tlic con- 
duct of Lord Dalhonsie, his ministers, and 
ol'licials, was not calculated to soothe the irri- 
tation and indignation which his policy had 
created, 'i’ho state of Oude between the 
annexation and the great revolt has been 
•described in a petition to the house of coni- 
jiiuns, from the King of Oude; the following 
extract W'ill suffice : — ** {Since the military 
occupation and annexation of the kingdom 
uf Oude, the country has been throw’u into 
a state of much confusion. That whereas 
during the reign of the sovereign of Oude, 

* As the auocxaiioii of Oude was undoubtedly the main 
naiisoof the dreadful mutiny of 1857, the reader may w isli 
to consult the voluminous dociiineiits extant on the subject. 
In doing so, the following may be perused with interest, 
in the order which follows : — 

1. The treaties concluded hei ween the Bast India Com- 
pany Hud the rulers of Oude from 1765 to 1837, published 
in the collect iou of East India Treaties, laid before the 
House of Lords, 24th June, 1853. 

2. The correspondence aud minutes of the government 
uf India amongst the “papers relating to Oude,” pre- 
sented to the houses of parliament by command of Her 
Alajesty, 185G. 

3. The notification from the Right Honourable tlie 
Earl of Auckland, Governor-general of India, to His Ma- 
jesty the King of Oude, 8th July, 1839, on the subject of 
the recent treaty under date llth September, 1837, and 
His Majesty’s reply thereto sent with the case. 

4. The icmoiistra^cc on the part of the governor-gene- 
ral of India, Lord Ilardingc, delivered to the King of 
Oude, 23rd November, 1847, sent with the case. 

5. The letter of the Honourable Court of Directors to 
the Governor-general of India, 10th December, 1850, re- 
lative to the assumption of the governntent of Onde, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 5th 
February, 1867. 


()8*J 

ami whilst iiappiiicss prevailed within the 
kingdom, no emigration took ])laco therefrom, 
hut, on the contrary, the subjects of Great 
Britain in HinHostan evinced a disposition to 
immigrate thereto, and settle therein ; since 
the annexation of the territory to the British 
dominion, numbers of persons have fled from the 
kingdom of Oude, and immigration has wholly 
ceased. That it is computed that not less 
than one hundred thousand persons, including 
civil servants of the government, and the dis- 
banded troops who have refused to take the 
company’s service, have been deprived of 
tlieir means of subsistence ; that the business 
of the country having been transferred from 
the natives to the British oiTicers and forces, 
the retainers of the zemindars have Leeii 
thrown out of their situations ; that the na- 
tives hohling office as writers, clerks, &c., 
have been turned aw^ay and replaced by com- 
pany’s servants ; that all nllow'anccs and pen- 
sions being stopped, many of the recipients, 
including members or near connexions of the 
royal family, have been reduced to extreme 
jioverty ; that the conduct of the British to 
the natives of the lower class is complained of 
as harsh in the extreme ; that justice cannot 
now be obtained at Lucknow; and that crime 
is committed with so much impunity, that 
even the royal palace itself luis been broken 
into and pillaged of money and jewels to a 
large amount.” Lord Dalhonsie seems to 
have lieen aware of the danger, although 
unwilling to acknowledge the cause or redress 
the grievances ho had inflicted. lie urged 
upon the company and the government the 
necessity of in’cserving a sufficient force of 
European regiments. He argued, requested, 
entreated, remonstrated in vain. \Vhilo 
danger was tlircatcning on every hand, the 
authorities in England w^ero wdtlidrawing the 
European regiments, without sending out 
reliefs. This policy xvas suicidal, and was 
persisted in with an infatuated conceit 
of judgment by the board of control and 
the company, notw’ithstanding warnings the 
most clear and urgent from men of the highest 
authority on Indian affairs, as well ns from 
the governor-general. At last the denoue- 
ment came, the blow was struck, and all Oude 
burned in insurrection. It is barely just to Lord 
Dalhonsie to show that wliatcver his ambition, 
or his errors in working it out, he xvas 
prescient of the necessity for keeping up the 
European branch of the army in India, not 
only after the annexation of Oude, but 
throughout his government. He saw soon 
after his arrival the danger of placing too 
much confidence in the native troops, and the 
absolute necessity of preserving in the army 
of India, in all its presidencies, a larger pro- 
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portion of tlio European clement. Several of 
the leading journals of London attributed to 
Lor»l Dalhousie an opposite line of conduct, 
and blamed him for the enihll number of 
European troops in India Avhen the mutiny 
of 18d7 broke out. Nothing could be more 
o})po8cd to truth than these allegations. 
Cojnes of certain despatches and minutes 
during the governorship of India by the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, received by the court of 
directors, or by the president of the board of 
control, from the government of India, for an 
increase of European troops subsequent to the 
acquisition of the Punjaub, Pegu, Nagpore, 
Sattara, Jhansi, Berar, or other districts, have 
been submitted to parliament and printed, on 
the motion of Mr. W. Vansittart, M.P. The 
Marquis of Dalhousie, so far back as Septem- 
ber, J S 18, earnestly requested the addition of 
at least three European regiments of infantry 
to the army in India, from which so large a 
number of British troops had been withdrawn, 
and this request ivas complied with by the 
India-house authorities, in March, 1849, 
two other regiments of infantry were ordered 
to be added to the queen’s forces in India. 
On the 5th of February, 1859, a secret letter 
was written by the Indian government, con- 
sidering the regular force which would be 
re<piired for the ])ermanent occiqiation of the 
newly-acquircd province of Pegu, and recom- 
mending that one regiment should be added 
to the number of European infantry in each 
presidency. This increase was ordered, the 
total addition including 71 officers and 2,7G0 
rank and hie. 

In September, 1854, a most important 
minute was issued by the governor-general 
in council, and transmitted to the directors of 
the India-house, in which, with reference to 
tlie then state of India and the war in Europe, 
the diminution of the British foi^ie then at the 
disposal of the government of India was most 
earnestly deprecated. The minute appears 
to have been elicited by an order for the recall 
of the 25th and 98th regiments from India 
without being relieved until the close of 1855. 
It illustrates most strikingly Lord Dalhousie’s 
sagacity, and w'c recommend an attentive 
I)eru8al of it to all persons in possession of the 
parliamentary paper in which it is included. 
“ The imprudence and impolicy of weakening 
our force of European infantry at the present 
time,*’ WTites the marquis, ‘'will be made 
evident, I think, by a brief review of the 
amount of - that force w^hich wo actually 
possess, of the position in which we stand, 
and of the contingencies and risks to which 
we arc liable.” lie sho^s that the army had 
been very inconsiderably augmented during 
the past sevea years, notwithstanding the 


great changes which had occurred 'in the 
interval, and the vast mass of territory ac- 
quired by recent conquests. He w^arns the 
directors of the danger of countenancing the 
prevalent belief (in India), that we were (in 
1854) grappling with an enemy (the Russians) 
whose strength w'ould prove equal to over- 
power us, by withdrawing troops from India 
to Europe; and he reminds them that “India 
has to play her own part in this contest, that, 
unlike Canada and the colonies, she is in 
close proximity to some of those powders over 
wdiich the influence of Russia is supposed to ex- 
tend, and that she is already indirectly affected 
by the feelings to which the war has given 
rise he adds, “it is at least possible that 
those feelings may be quickened in the hostile 
action which she will be called upon to meet 
by force of arms.” 9'his spirited remonstrance 
of Lord Dalhousie against the weakening of 
our military force was unavailing, for the 
authorities at liome, “ looking to the exigen- 
cies of the war in Europe and the general 
tranquillity of India,” confirmed the order for 
the return of the two regiments. Another 
long “minute” was issued by the governor- 
general on the 5th of February, 185f). In 
this state paper the marquis, following the 
princijdcs and guidance of Lord Wellesley, 
endeavours to determine what are the wants 
of the government of India in respect of 
European infantry throughout the territories 
for which it is responsible, and to show how 
those wants may best be supplied. The 
various considerations adduced must lead, he 
thinks, to the conviction that the European 
infantry in Bengal ought to be reinforced, 
and he names nineteen battalions as the 
minlmvm force of the European infantry 
which ought to be maintained upon the Ben- 
gal establishment ; — twenty, he adds, would 
be better, and even more not superfluous. 
Having reviewed the wants of the several 
presidencies in succession, and in minute de- 
tail, the governor -general concludes that the 
minimum force of European infantry which 
can be relied on as fully adequate for the 
defence of India and for the preservation of 
internal quiet is thirty -five battalions — nine- 
teen for llengal, nine for Madras, and seven 
for Bombay. Of these twenty -four were to 
be queen’s and eleven company’s regiments. 
The idea of permanency being essential to 
the usefulness of this force, it was proposed 
by the marquis that tlie twenty- four queen’s 
regiments should be declared by the home 
government to be the establishment of royal 
infantry for India, and that a formal assurance 
should be given that no one of these regi- 
ments should at any time bo withdrawn witli- 
out relief, unless with full consent of the court 
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of directors. It was further proposed to add 
a fourth regiment of European infantry to 
each of the armies of Bengal and Madras by 
converting two regiments of native infantry 
into one of European infantry ; in each, re- 
spectively, disbanding the native officers and 
sepoys, and transferring the European officers 
to the now European corps. 

Tlio result of these minutes docs not appear 
from the returns, but the public know that 
Lord Dalhousie expostulated in vain. 

While the events which issued in the an- 
nexation were passing in Oude, changes were 
being effected in the laws of land tenure in 
Bengal, which, although salutary in them- 
selves, led to discontent, and prepared the 
talookdars and zemindars for rebellion. There 
existed great difficulties in the wjvy of reform 
of any kind in India, of which persons in 
England could form no conception. The 
sympathy of the people.was with despotism, 
and they preferred freedom to cheat, and the 
chances dependant upon a speculation in 
fraud, to law and justice. When the English 
put forth any enactment which protected the 
oppressed, but which also prevented the op- 
])resscd from defrauding or imposing upon 
tlieir tyrants, they felt no gratitude for such 
interposition. They were of course very de- 
sirous to be released from any disability under 
which they lay, provided ilic power which 
jcscueil them left them still an opportunity of 
resorting to chicanery in their dealings with 
olhors ; but on the whole they preferred the 
iiio.st grinding tyranny under ^^hich men 
could suffer, if it also admitted the precarious 
ho]n3 of winning back their own by deceit and 
intrigue. Just laws, dealing equally with all, 
were regarded with aversion, unless where 
some tradition of creed allied such a law to 
long maintained customs. Early in 1850 the 
legislative council took up a measure which 
was designated “ the 8alo law.” It Avas an 
excellent remedy for some of the greatest im- 
pediments to the ju’osperity of Bengal. The 
measure was introduced to the council on the 
authority of no less important and compe- 
tent a person than Mr. Grant, and was admi- 
rably devised for its purpose. It would be 
impossible to give the render a correct notion 
of the subject without detailing the state of 
the land tenure at the time in Bengal, and the 
Avay in Avhich that tenure worked against the 
progress of agriculture, the settlement of 
European planters, and the prosperity of the 
country. The following description of the 
Sale law,” and of the circumstances which 
called for it, was written by a gentleman then 
on the spot, and familiar with the project, and 
the discussions to Avhich it gave rise : — “Un- 
der the perpetual settlement the whole of 


Bengal has been divided into cstetes held by 
landlords on the tenure of a fixed quit rent to 
the company. While this rent is paid no act 
short of treason can deprive a proprietor of 
his estates. Should he not pay up to the 
hour, however, his estate goes to the hammer. 
In practice few estates are thus sold, and the 
tenure may be regarded as a free holding sub- 
ject to a land tax. These estates, however, 
are often of vast size. The landlord, often an 
absentee, cannot manage them himself. Earm- 
ing, in the English sense, ho never dreams of, 
and the collection of rents from pcrhajis 100, 0(M) 
cottiers — there are more than 2,000,000 on 
the Burdwan estate — is too heavy a task for 
an Asiatic. He sublets it for ever. I'he 
sub-tenant, whom we call a talookdar, holds 
of the zemindar, as the zemindar -holds of 
government. In English phrase, he has a 
perpetual lease from the tenant of the crown. 
Two-thirds of the whole land of Bengal is 
thus held, including almost all the indigo fac- 
tories, sugar plantations, and European farms. 
The tenure would seem to an English farmer 
rational enough. Unfortunately, Lord Corn- 
wallis, when ho established the perpetual 
settlement, in order to secure the government 
rental, arranged that, in the event of failure to 
pay the quit rent, the sale should vitiate all 
encumbrances AA’hatsocvcr. Whenever, there- 
fore, an estate goes to the hammer every liase 
upon it is 80 facto void. Ilecauso Stowe is 
sold, all the John Smiths on the property arc 
deprived of the leases they have paicl for. 
The zemindars, thoroughly aware of the law, 
use it in this fashion : — They lease the lands 
to wealthy tenants, suffer them to raise the 
value of the property, fail to })ay the quit rent, 
and at the consequent sale buy in their own 
estates, under a false name, clear of all encum - 
brances. The threat of such a proceeding 
has actually been employed in one instance 
within my knowledge to extort money from 
the manager of a great indigo concern. Of 
course wdth such a tenure improvement be- 
came impossible. Men will not lay out capital 
in improving a property their right to which 
may be destroyed at any moment without any 
fault of their OAvn. They considered them- 
selves, Avith justice, as tenants-at-Avill instead of 
leaseholders. The evil has long been felt, but 
hitherto a reform has been considered impos- 
sible. It AA’ould be, it was alleged, a breach 
of the perpetual settlement. At last the evil 
became unendurable. Captain Craufurd, 
manager of the Indigo Company's affairs, 
agitated the question vigorously. He demon- 
strated that the present tenure prohibited ad- 
vance. The press took up the subject, assert- 
ing that a radical change would involve no 
breach of faith. Officials seized upon the 
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cinestion ns soon as tliere appeared a gleam of 
hope, and at Inst it assunied a practical form, 
A ])roposition was broiiglit forward, strongly 
sii])portcd by tlio government of Bengal, for 
keeping leases inviolate in the event of a sale. 
So long as tlie money hid for an estate would 
cover tlie government arrear, the leases were 
to be held intact. The new proprietor would 
buy land subject to the leases upon it. In the 
event, however, of the sum bid not being suffi- 1 
cieiit to pay that arrear the leases must be | 
violated and the encumbrances cleared away. 
This proposal, it is evident, secured the lease- 
holder in every event but one. A reckless 
zemindar might grant away portions of his 
estate at peppercorn rents till nobody would 
buy the whole subject to such leases. This 
contingency would be of frequent occurrence, 
and Mr. Grant therefore has proposed a new 
scheme. 1 1 goes further than the former one, 
further than the boldest reformers have dared 
to hope. i\lr. Grant proposes that every ta- 
lookdar, or permanent leaseholder, shall have 
the right to call in a government surveyor. ' 
If this official on examination reports that the 
rent paid under the lease is sufficient to pay 
the government rent, he is secured for ever. 
AVhatever becomes of the estate his lease 
cannot be touched or his rent raised. He is 
of course bound by his lease to pay the rent 
agaecd on with his landlord to his landlord ; but 
the zemindar can no longer by fraud annul his 
own agreements, nor can he by folly cause the 
ruin of every one under him. Two-thirds of the 
land users — not landowners — of Bengal thus 
exchange tenancy-at-will for a leasehold right. 
They have always contracted and paid for tlie 
latter form of tenure, but hitherto, from the 
defect of the law, have been unable to secure 
it. The advantage of this reform to the 
zemindar is scarcely less than to his tenant. 

J t is insecurity which has kept down the price 
of land in Bengal. It is calcuhited that on the 
average almost all zemindaries return a clear 
per cent, upon the purchase* money ; yet 
thousands prefer the government 5 per cent, 
simply for its security. In other words, the 
funds are held to be more secure than landed 
]»roperty in the proportion of five to one. 
»Si)me other changes have been introduced, 
all tending to increase the security of land, of 
which the following is, perhaps, the most im- 


portant : — Hitherto it has been dangerous for 
a great proprietor to quit his estate. His 
agent may want it for himself. In that case 
he fails to pay the government rent. No 
subsequent payment is of any avail. The 
estate is put up to auction, and bought by a 
bidder employed by the knavish agent. It is 
now proposed to permit the jiroprietor to de- 
posit in the collector’s hands any amount of 
company’s paper he pleases. Up to the value 
of that paper he is safe. He may go to Eng- 
land for two years or ten, or, if ho chooses, he 
may deposit so much paper that the interest 
shall be equal to the government rent. In 
that case he is secure for ever, happen what 
may. I have described this innovation at 
some length, but you will readily perceive that 
it alters not only the tenure of land, but the 
whole constitution of society in Bengal. It 
makes the leaseholder a free man. It deprives 
the landowner of a terrible instrument of co- 
ercion, ejectment at will, the right to which he 
I had formerly by his own lease abandoned. It 
creates a class of yeomanry of small free land- 
j holders, a class most urgently required.” It 
> could not be expected that changes so mo- 
I mentous would be unopposed ; yet for some 
I time the parties most interested, in a selfish 
sense, remained silent, and, in fact, no opposi- 
tion was made such as would undoubtedly have 
been offered had it not been for the impression 
entertained throughout the Bengal provinces 
that ** the Company’s llaj ” would soon come to 
an end. The feelings nurtured in Glide had 
communicated themselves all through these 
provinces, and there was not only a general 
expectation of successful disturbance, but a 
knowledge of the means by which success 
was to be secured. The native landholders 
were not in ignorance, ns were the company’s 
officers, civil and military, as to the military 
revolt then preparing. The rebellion pre- 
vented the application of ” the Sale law” by the 
council in its original form, but, while some of 
the reforms then discussed in connection with 
it have not even yet been carried, much has 
been done. The agitation on ** the Sale law ” 
greatly increased the agitation of the classes 
venally interested, but they avoided demon- 
strations, hoping that the power that interfered 
with their customs would soon perish in a new 
and grand struggle. 
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CHAPTER CXXVI. 

PERSIAN WAR~ITS CAUSES—INVASION OF HERAT— EXPEDITION TO THE PERSIAN GULF- 
CAPTURE OF BUSHTRB, MOIlAMMERAH, AND AKWAZ— PEACE NEGOTIATED AT PARIS. 

The circumstances which originated the Per- ship. What he cherishes above all is his 
si an war of ISoO were of the same nature independence, and the maintenance of good 
as those which issued in the Affghan war. relations with foreign powers." 

Minute details of the ])olicy of Russia towards This letter puts the shah's policy in tnc 
Persia, and, through Persia, towards British j most favourable point of view’. The idea of 
India, were given in the account of events compensation on the side of Affghanistan, for 
preliminary to that war. | territory lost on the frontier of Russia, per- 

Althongh peace and, apparently, good re- | vaded the Persian court, and it was some- 
lations were then established, a bad feeling thing like a point of honour to take Herat 
lurked in the Persian co\irt. The desire to whenever opportunity might present itself, 
invade Affghanistan was not abandoned, and On the 21st of July, 1851, Colonel Shiel, then 
the Russian government kept up the bad minister of England at the Persian court, 
feeling without actually urging Persia to a informed his majesty that the views of Eng- 
war. Russia was anxious to keep open a land, as to the independence of Herat, re- 
cause of contention whi^h she might one day malned unchanged. 

turn to account, and yet afraid to provoke the During the latter part of 1851 Herat was 
])()\\er of England to any operations in the much disturbed, and the khan asked for 
i*ersiau Gulf which might increase her in- Persia’s help to maintain his authority. The 
lluencc over the court of Teheran. When shah promised aid if required, and entered 
the war with Turkey, England, and France into negotiations which had for their object 
broke out, Russia was of course desirous to to extort certain oriental forms from the klian 
create a diversion by tlio instrumentality of which would constitute recognition' of the 
Persia. Her instigations took effect only shah’s sovereignty. On the other hand. Dost 
when a hostile movement of Persia could be Mohammed of Cabiil was jealous of Persian 
no longer of use, peace between the European interference at Herat, and threatened to march 
4 ) 0 wars liaving been proclaimed. an army from Candahar, to counteract the 

The policy of Persia continued the same as shah’s policy, 
when it occasioned tho Affghan >var. That In the spring of 1852, a Persian expedition 
j)olicy was expressed with singular clearness advanced against Herat. The city was occu- 
by lloosscin Khan, a Persian ambassador, in ■ pied ; various oppressions were perpetrated ; 
a communication to Prince Mctternich, in • several Affghan khans were seized and sent 
183'J. Prince Mctternich observed upon this I to Persia. These acts followed assurances the 
letter, that it was “expressed with a precision j most pacific, offered to the English minister, 
scarcely eastern," ns the following extract will • Falsehood tho most scandalous was resorted 
show : — i to for the purpose of concealing intentions 

“ The shah is sovereign of his country, and ' dishonest and aggreBsivc. Herat was finally 
as such ho desires to be independent. There ! annexed to Persia. When the cabinet at 
are two great powers Avith whom Persia is in | London became aware of these transactions, 
more or less direct contact — Russia and the I Lord Malmesbury, tho minister for foreign 
English power in India. The first has more i affairs, refused to hold intercourse with the 
military means than the second. On the ! Persian ambassador. 

other hand, England has more money than j In consequence of tho resistance offered 
Russia. The two powers can thus do Persia j by Colonel Shiel, and his menaces of the 
good and evil ; and in order above all to j active displeasure of England, tho shah at 
avoid the evil, the shah is desirous of keeping ' last became alarmed, and on the 25th of 
himself, with respect to them, within the | January, 1863, signed an engagement re- 
relations of good friendship and free from all nouncing all sovereignty, and promising not 
contestation. If, on the contrary, he finds to interfere by arms in the affairs of Herat, 
himself threatened on one side, he will betake but reserving the right to march an army into 
himself to the other in search of tho support its neighbourhood in case any other power did 
which he shall stand in need of. That is not the like. 

what he desires, but to what ho may be Tho Persian government, in making so 
driven, for he is not more the friend of one satisfactory a settlement, threw the English 
than of the other of those powers : to desires off their guard, which was the only object the 
to be with them on a footing of equal friend- Persian court and ministers had in view, 
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having never iiiTeiuled to perform any of the It is probable that all these disturbances 
stipulations. The firmness of the English were got up by the Persian government to 
minister constrained their observance. cover their policy towards Herat, for at the 


The temper and spirit of the Persian court 
bocanio intensely irritable towards the English 
ambassador and his suite. A circumstance 
iiroso which brought this out painfully. On 
the 15th of June, 1854, Mr. Thomson, the Eng- 
lish minister, wrote to Lord Clarendon, then 
minister for foreign affairs, informing him 
that he had chosen one Meerza Ilashem Khan 
as the Persian secretary to the British mission. 
This person was courtly, learned, and in every 
way suitable to the office assigned to him. 
Lord Clarendon confirmed the appointment. 
The Persian court immediately persecuted 
the favourite of the English mission. The 
Hon. 0. A. Murray succeeded Mr. Thomson, 
and ho also favoured Meerza llashcm. The 
Persian court continued its persecution, and 
finally seized and imprisoned the khan’s wife. 
Mr. Murray demanded satisfaction for this 
outrage upon the staff of the British mission, 
and the release of the lady. His demands 
were treated with disdain, and Mr. Murray 
felt bound to maintain tlie dignity of the 
government he rejn-esented by striking his 
flag on the 20th of November, 1855. 

The Persian prime -minister put a report 
into circulation that both Mr. Murray and 
his ])rcdccessor had intrigues with the khan’s 
wife, and therefore employed him in the em- 
bassy. The Persian premier at last made the 
allegation to Mr. Murray himself, in a despatch. 
On the 5th of December, after having endured 
many insults, he left Teheran. 

The Persian court then endeavoured to 
transact business with England through the 
English ambassador at the Porte. On the 
2nd of January, 185G, the Persian charge 
tV affaires at Constantinojde laid a long com- 
plaint before the English ambassador there 
against Mr. IMurray, Mr. Tliomson, Consul 
Stevens, and, in fact, all persons connected 
with the English mission at Teheran. The 
Persian court was as much opposed to the 
consul as to the ministers. The Persian 
ministers drew up a scandalous document 
for publication in Europe, incriminating the 
English ministers at their court of immorality. 
Tliis document breathed a malignant hostility 
unusual between belligerent states, and utterly 
disgraceful in its conception and expression. 
Had all the English ministers been immoral, 
the fact would not have affected the merits of 
the dispute. The sacredness of the persons 
and property of all persons, Persians or others, 
engaged in the service of the English embassy, 
and of their families, had been violated spite- 
fully and without provocation, and for this 
wrong redress was demanded. 


end of 1855, Prince Sultan Moorad Meerza 
was sent with a force of nine thousand men 
against that place. 

The fall of Kars during the war with 
Russia was circulated all over Asia. The 
fall of Sebastopol was not known for long 
after. The Russians had the means of pro- 
ducing this double effect. The consequence 
was, the Persians were emboldened, ns were 
also the Oudeans, and other enemies of Eng- 
land in India. The shah determined to 
accomplish the long-cherished purpose of his 
court, to annex Herat. 

In July, 1851), Lord Clarendon caused the 
ultimatum of his government to be delivered 
to the Persian charge d'affaires at Constan- 
tinople. He about the same time instructed 
the governor-generahof India to collect forces 
at Bombay for operations in the Persian Gulf. 

The ultimatum of the British government 
was ill the following terms ; — “ The sadr 
azim (prime -minister) to write in the shah’s 
name a letter to Mr. Murray, expressing his 
regret at having uttered and given currency 
to the offensive imputation upon the honour 
of her majesty’s minister, requesting to with- 
draw his own letter of the 19th of November, 
and the two letters of the minister for foreign 
affairs of the 2l)th of November, one of which 
contains a rescript from the shah respecting 
the imputation upon Mr. Murray, and de- 
claring, in the same letter, that no such fur- 
ther rescript from the shah as that inclosed 
herewith in copy was communicated, directly 
or indirectly, to any of the foreign missions 
at Teheran. A copy of this letter to be com- 
municated officially by the sadr azim to each 
of the foreign missions at Teheran, and the 
substance of it to be made i)ublic in that 
capital. The original letter to be conveyed 
to Mr. Murray, at Bagdad, by the hands of 
some high Persian officer, and to be accom- 
panied by an invitation to Mr. Murray, in 
the shah’s name, to return with the mission 
to Teheran, on his majesty’s assurance that 
he shall be received with all the honours and 
consideration due to the representative of the 
British government; another person of suitable 
rank being sent to conduct him, as mehman- 
dar, on his journey through Persia. Mr. IMur- 
ray, on approaching the capital, to be received 
by persons of high rank deputed to escort him 
to his residence in the town. Immediately 
on his arrival tliero, the sadr nzim to go in 
state to the British mission and renew friendly 
relations with Mi. Murray, leaving the secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs to accompany 
him to the royal palace, the sadr azim rc- 
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ceiving Mr. Murray, and conducting him to 
the presence of the shah. At noon on the 
following day, the British flag to be hoisted 
under a salute of twenty-one guns, and the 
sadr azim to visit the mission immediately 
afterwards, which visit Mr. Murray will re- 
turn, at latest, on the following day before 
noon. Satisfaction being thus given, and 
friendly relations restored, the settlement of 
the questions of Herat, of Meerza Ilashem 
and of liis wife, remains to be stated. Should 
Herat bo occupied by the shah’s troops, his 
majesty to engage to withdraw them without 
delay. Should lliat city be in any way me- 
naced, though not occupied by the shah’s 
troops, his majesty to engage not to allow 
them to occupy it on any account. In either 
case, the engagement being solemnly given, 
tlie British mission to defer to his majesty’s 
wish, if renewed, respecting Meerza llashein, 
by not insisting on his flppointmeut at Shiraz; 
Ibo Meevzii’s wife, however, to be restored to 
him, and himself to enjoy the security, emo- 
luments, and position offered by the Dersian 
government in a former stage of the ques- 
tion. The whole of the correspondence 
respecting Meerza Hashem may then be 
miitiuilly withdrawn and cancelled, it being 
to be understood that no objections will be 
made by the Persian government to the ap- 
pointment, as lierctoforc, of a British eorre- 
» spondent at JShiraz till that and other mattci’d 
can be arranged by a suitable eouveutioii.” 

The idtimutum failed to eccure redress. 
A series of fresh outrages were offered at the 
embassy upon such servants of the British 
government as remained there. Tidings of 
the forces clustering at Bombay reached Te- 
heran, but the Persian, undismayed, ordered 
iJiore troops to bo sent to garrison his me- 
iificed provinces. Orders were sent to Consul 
Stevens to quit Persia, and take the means 
usual in such cases to secure the liberty and 
property of British subjects. 

Oil the 2*1 th of September, the president 
of tiie board of control was requested to for- 
ward to India, by the next mail, orders for 
iIac expedition to move to the Persian Gulf. 
On the 17th of October, Feruk Khan arrived 
at Cuiistantinoplc as minister plenipotentiary 
of the shah. Ho entered into negotiation 
with Jjord Stratford do llcdeliffe, and con- 
sented to terms 'of peace, but raised so many 
obstructions to them in detail afterwards, that 
no reliance could bo 2 >laccd in the sincerity of 
his negotiations. 

On the 1st of November, the governor- 
general of India declared war against Persia. 
Three proelaniations were issued, by his ex- 
colleuey, which, when they arrived at Con- 
stantinople, caused the Persian plenipotentiary 


to withdraw from all further negotiations, and 
to treat his former agreements as null and 
void. Major-general Outram, K.O.B., had 
returned to England from Oude, and wliilo 
at home was in consultation with the British 
government concerning the Persian expedi- 
tion. He was appointed to command it, and 
arrived in Bombay for that purpose. He 
took the command of “ the second tlivisioii of 
the army of Persia,” and proceeded with it 
to the Persian Gulf. The 1st division, under 
Major-general Stalker, had already been 
dispatched. The brigadiers of this division 
w^ere Wilson and lloniicr ; Brigadier Tapp 
had charge of the cavalry, and Brigadier 
Trevelyan the artillery. When the second 
division arrived at the Gulf, Lieutenant- 
general Outram holding the eominand iu 
chief, that ot the seeuiid division was reserved 
for Brigadier Havelock, (J.B., deputy adju- 
tant-general of her majesty’s Ibreea in India, 
who arrived afterwards. Brigadiers llamilton 
and Halo commanded the brigades of that 
division. The cavalry of both divisions was 
placed umler Brigadier Favol, O.B. Colonel 
btuart, of the llth light dragoons, commanded 
the cavalry of the second division. Brigadier 
Hill commaiidoil the whole of the artillery 
force. 

Jn the geographical jiortions of this work 
descriptions are given of the Persian Gulf 
and its shores, and Bn shire is particularly 
<lescribed. A reference to these deseriptioiis 
will enahlo the reader to follow^ witli some 
ease the proceedings of the troops during this 
exjiedition. 

The arrival of Sir James Outram w'ns fol- 
lowed by active o 2 )eratiou 8 . The army 
marched round the liead of the Bushiro Creek, 
a heavy road, for the most part of loose sand. 
The army was drawn up in the lollowing 
order : — Two lines of contiguous cpiarter- 
clistance columns. First line : first brigade, 
first division — her majesty’s GIth regiment, 
and 2Uth regiment native infantry. First bri- 
gade, second division — 78th Highlanders, and 
2Gth regiment native infantry. tSecoml brigade, 
first division — 2nd Euroi»ean light infantry, 
and 4:th Bombay rifle regiment, native in- 
fantry. Second lino : 3rd light cavalry (two 
squadrons); 3rd (Blake's) troop horse artil- 
lery ; Nop. 3 and 5 licld-batteries ; one ris- 
salak of Poonah horse. An advance guard 
w-as formed seven hundred yards on the right 
of all under Colonel Tapp, of the Poonah 
irregular horse, composed of one troop 3rd 
light cavalry, tw’o guns horse artillery, two 
companies of lier majesty’s Gith regimcUt, 
and two companies of 20th regiment native 
inCamry ; the rearguard, under Slajor Hough, 
consisting of his own, the 2nd Ucloochco bat- 
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tiilioii, fliul one troop of Pooniih horse, was 
drawn up on the left. The first night’s 
bivouac was oiie oi terrible storm ; hail 
and rain witli bitter blasts swept over the 
crouching host. Early in the morning, the 
march was directed against Brasjoon. Before 
one o’clock, the Persian videttes were seen 
rcconnuitering. They fell back as the Bri- 
tish approached, and the main army was 
soon after seen in raj)id retreat. The ad- 
vance guard of the British came up with 
the enemy’s rear, and skirmished. The 
Persians behaved with s])irit. One oflicer 
and several men were wounded, and Briga- 
dier Homier had a marrow escaj)e from a 
bullet which pierced his saddle. The enemy’s 
intrenclicd camp fell into the hands of the 
English, and large stores of ammunition, 
fooil, and fodder which it contained. For 
two days the army rested, so far as marching 
or fighting was concerned, but was busily 
occupied in searching for grain, guns, and 
treasure, said to have been buried by the foe. 
tSome quantities of corn and treasure were 
found, and some guns discovered in the wells. 
The military governor of Brasjoon was taken 
prisoner. 

On tlie 7th the army retraced their stops 
lo Bushire, bringing with them much of the 
booty they bad acquired. The march was 
conducted leisurely. After midnight, the 
army was astonished to hoar a V(*llcy of mus- 
ketry in the rear, followed by the cannonade 
of two pieces of horse artillery. The shots 
gradually increased for half an hour, when 
the whole force became enveloped in a skir- 
mishing fire. TJie Persian cavalry rode up, 
making every possible noise, shouting and 
Idowing trumpets. The bugle-calls of the 
British army w'cre familiar to the enemy, from 
the circumstance of British officers having 
been engaged in drilling his army a few years 
previously. This knowledge was used to 
create disorder in the British lines. Some of 
the buglers, riding close up in the dark to 
the 78th Highlanders, sounded the “cease 
fire,” and afterwards, “ incline to the left,” 
The Highlanders remained steady. The 
yelling, shouting, and biigle-c.alls at last 
ceased, and the British lay by their arms, 
waiting in silence for the meeting. Before 
dawn five heavy guns were opened by the 
enemy with accurate range, wounding several 
oflicers, killing and wounding soldiers and 
camp-followers, and baggage animals. In 
the morning the enemy was seen with his 
force in order of battle. 

•There is but little information extant of 
the contest which ensued, and of its results, 
except what is contained in 8ir James Outram’s 
own aecounf, which is as follows : — 
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To his Excellency Lientenant-general Sir 11. Somerself 
( 'ommand er -in-chief ^ Bombay. 

Camp near Bushire, leb. lOlh. 

SiH, — T have the honour to report for your excellency’s 
inforination that the Persian Expeditionary Force obtained 
a signal victory over the Persian army, commanded by 
Shooja-oobJMoolk in person, on tlic Sth lost. 

The enemy’s loss in killed and wounded must have been 
very great. It is impossible to compute the amount, but 
from the number of bodies whicdi strewed the ground of 
contest, extending several miles, I sliuuld say that full 700 
must have fallen. Two brass D-poiinder guns, with their 
carriages and horses, eight mules, laden with ammunition, 
and several hundred stand of arms, were taken ; and the 
Persian commander- in-ehief, with the reinaindcr of his 
army, only escaped annihilation owing to the numerical 
weakness of our cavalry. 

The loss on oiir side is, 1 am happy to say, compara- 
tively siiiall, attributable, 1 am inclined to believe, to the 
rapid advance of oiir artillery and cavalry, and the well- 
directed fire of the former, which almost paralyxed the 
Persians from the fommcnccincnt. T have, however, to 
regret the loss of Lieutenant Frankkuid, 2nd European 
regiment, who was acting as brigade-major of cavalry, and 
was killed in the first cavalry charge ; Captain Forbes, 
also, who commanded and most gallantly led the •'Ird 
cavalry, and Lieutenant Grcentree, f>4lh foot, w'crc severely 
wounded. 

Itctums of the killed and wounded, and also of the 
ordnance stores taken, are annexed. 

1 myself had >ery little to do >\ith the action, being 
stunned by my horse falling with me at the commenee- 
nieut of the contest, and recovering only in iiinc to resume 
my place at the head of the army shortly before the close 
of this action. 

To Major-general Stalker ami Colonel Lugard, cliief 
of the stall’, is the credit due for successfully guiding our 
troops to victory on this occasion. 


At da) break the Persian force, amounting to between 
0,000 and 7,000 men, with some guns, was discovered on 
our rear left (north-east of our line of march) in order of 
battle. 

Our artillery and cavalry at once moved rapidly to the 
attack, supported by two lines of infantry, a third protect- 
ing the baggage. The firing of the artillery was most 
excellent, and did great execution ; the (‘avalry brigade 
twice charged with great gallantry and sueccss ; a standard 
of the Kashkai regular infantry regiment was captured by 
the Pooiiah horse, and the tlrd light cavalry charged u 
square, and killed nearly the whole regiment; indeed, 
upon the ea\alry and artillery fell the whole brunt of the 
action, as the enemy moved away too rapidly for the in- 
fantry to overtake them. By ten o’clock the defeat of the 
Persians was complete. Two guns were captured, the 
gun ammunition, l^en upon mules, fell into our hands, 
and at least 700 men lay dead upon the field. The num- 
ber of w ounded could not be ascertained, but it must have 
bcca very large. The remainder fled in a disorganized 
state, generally throwing away their arms, which strewed 
the field in vast numbers, and nothing but the paucity of 
our cavalry prevented- their total destruction aud the 
capture of the remaining guns. 

The troops bivouaced for the day close to the battle- 
field, and at night accomplished a march of twenty miles 
(by another route) over a country rendered almost impas- 
sable by the heavy rain which fell incessantly. After a rest 
of six hours, the greater portion of the infantry continued 

* Guards, 900; two Karragoozloo regiments, 1,B00; 
Shiraz rejpment, 200 , four regiments of Sabriz, 800 ; 
Arab regiment, 900; Kashkai, 800 — 6,100; Sufeng- 
checs, 1,000. Cavalry of Shiraz, .300 ; Eilkhance, 500— 
SOO. Total, 0,000; guns (said to be), 13. 
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their march to Bushire, which they reached before mid- { 
night, thus performiog another most arduous march of 
forty-four miles under incessant rain, besides fighting and 
defeating the enemy during its progress within the short 
period of fifty hours. The cavalry aud artillery reached 
camp this morning. 

The result is most ||tisfactory, and will, I trust, have a 
very beneficial effect upon our future operations. 

The greatest praise is due to the troops of all arms for 
their steadiness and gallantry in the field, their extraordi- 
nary exertions on the march, aud their cheerful endurance 
of fatigue and privation under circumstances rendered 
doubly severe by the inclemency of the weather, to which 
they were exposed without shelter of any kind and I can- 
not too strongly express the obligation 1 feel to all under 
iiiy command for the almost incredible exertions they have 
undergone aud the gallantry they have displayed on this 
occasion. 

To Major-general Stalker and to Colonel Lugard my 
e'^pcciul thanks are due. 

To the heads of the several departments, as well as to 
every officer belonging to those departments, and to iny 
personal staff (including Lieutenant- colonel Lord Duiikcl- 
lin, who volunteered his services as aide-de-camp), 1 am 
much indebted. Troin all I ^received every possible assist- 
ance, and, although I do not now specify by name the 
department and personal staff, and other officers alluded 
to, 1 shall hereafter take an opportunity of bringing them 
individually to your excellency’s notice. Indeed, when all 
have behaved so nobly, it is difficult to specify individuals. 

The rapid retreat of the enemy afforded but little op- 
portunity for deeds of special galhmtry. I have already 
alluded to the suc-ccssful charges made by the Srd cavalry 
and Poonah horse, under Captain Forbes aud Lieutenaut- 
colouel Tapp, and to the very eificicut service performed by 
the artillery under Licuteiiaiit-coloncl Trevelyan. The 
brigadiers commanding the infuniay brigades — Wilson, 
Stisted, and ilonuer — with the several commanding olfi- 
• cers of the regiments, and indeed every officer aud soldier 
of the force, earned my warmest approbation. 

To the medical officers of the force I am under great 
obligation for their untiring exertions throughout these 
arduous operations. 

1 cannot conclude without alluding in strong terms to 
ilic valuable assistance 1 liave received from Major Taylor, 
whose services were placed at my disposal by the Hon. C. 
A. Murray, C.U. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

J. OUTRAM, 

hieuhmnt-general commanding Krgedilionarg Force, 

Total killed. — Europeans, 3 ; natives, 7. 

Total wounded. — Europeans, 31 ; natives, 31. 

Grand total. — Killed, 10 ; wounded, 62 — 72. 

Hied of wounds since the action — 3 Europeans and 3 
natives. 

M. Stovell, Superintending Surgeon. 

Ist. Division Persian Expeditionary Field Force. 

The following is the return of ordnance captured on the 
morning of the 8th iust., at Bivouac Khoosh-ab : — 

Oue brass guii, Persian inscription, vent good, O-poun- 
dcr, length 6 feet, bore 4.2, of Persian manufacture. 

One ditto, ditto, spiked, 9-pounder, length 6 feci, boro 
^4.2, of Persian maiiufactare. 

Tlicse guns are in good travelling order, mounted on 
travelling field carriages, each limber fitted with a limber 
box to contain about thirty rounds of ammunition. One 
gun w'os taken with three horses, harness, &c., complete. 

The carriages arc of block trail constractions; the 
cheeks of one require to be replaced. 

Eighteen rounds of ammunition and somp food were in 
the limber boxes. 

Besides the above were 262 rounds of gun ammunition. 


which I destroyed before leaving the bivouac on Siiuday 
evening. The mules, eight in number, which carried it, 
I have brought into camp. I have 350 stand of arms, and 
I think fully treble that number must have been taken by 
camp followers and others. 

One gun was spiked by our horse artillery, as they had 
to leave it when following on in pursuit. 1 have since re- 
moved the spike. 

B. K. FlNNlMORE, 

Captain, Field Comniissarg of Ordnance, F.E.F.F, 

The precise force under Sir James Outram’s 
command on this occasion was as follows : — 
3rd cavalry. 243; Poonah horse, 176 — 41 !1 
sabres ; 64tli foot, 780 ; 2nd Europeans, 603 ; 

8th Highlanders, 730 — 2,212 European in- 
fantry; sappers, 118; 20th native infantry, 
442; 4th rifles, 623; 26th native infantry, 
479 ; Beloochees, 460 — 2,022 native infantry. 
Total, 4,653. 3rd troop horse artillery, 6 ; 
Srd light field battery, 6 ; 5th light field bat- 
tery, 6 — Total, 18 guns. Camp. — 376 Eu- 
ropeans; 1,466 native infantry ; 1 company 
of European artillery ; and 14 guns. 

The troops rested on the field of battle, 
and refreshed themselves ; but in a few hours 
after, they took up their old position ; on the 
line of march heavy rain fell, and their sufi'er- 
ings were great: no army ever displayed 
more patience,, unless indeed the men whose 
heroic fortitude endured, without murmuring, 
the horrors of the Crimean war. The cold to 
which the heroes of the Persian expedition 
were exposed was intense, the season was 
especially severe, although the winter of that 
part of Persia is generally cold and wet, witli 
heavy hail -storms. Almost every kind of 
bad weather common to that climate at that 
season fell ujwi the little army of General 
Oiitram, which without a murmur encountered 
every task imposed upon it, and every diffi- 
culty that impeded. On tlio night of the 
battle, men and officers literally lay in mire, 
and when the niarcli was resumed, it is no 
exaggeration to dcsciibc it as made knee-deep 
in mud. llain continued to fall, accompanied 
by a sharp, biting wind throughout the re- 
mainder of the way to Bushirc, where the force 
arrived without another combat, or losing a 
straggler. So perfect were General Outram’s 
arrangements, that even the dead were car- 
ried with the army, that they might be buried 
in the English lines with military honours. 
This had an excellent eftoct upon the soldiery, 
for it caused them to feel that they were com- 
manded by men who sympathised with them. 
There had been but one officer slain, so that 
the cavalcade of death, with that exception, 
was made up of private soldiers, and oue or 
two non-commissioned officers. This concern 
to show respect to the men in humblest rank 
was attributable to General Outram, but all 
the officers caught the generous infection. 
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They ])avticipatcd in the toil anti sufleringa of 
their brave followcrri, and identified themselves 
with them in manly and sohlierly sympathy. 

On the morning of the 11th of February, 
Lieutenant Frankland, and the bravo soldiers 
who died, received sepulture together, with 
all tlie honours which could bo paid to their 
remains. On the i)revious morning, the 10th, 
the force marched into the lines of Bushire, 
amidst the cheers of those who had remained 
in camp, and of the sailors and marines 
from the ships. On the same morning the 
lieutenant-general in command issued a ju- 
dicious order of the day, not resembling those 
frigid orders which issued from Lord Raglan, 
Sir James Simpson, and Sir E. Godrington, in 
tlie Crimea, but one warm witli admiration of 
the noble (pialities which the soldiers had dis- 
played, and which indirectly appealed to their 
p.atriotisni 

The rain descended in torrents for several 
days following that on which the force re- 
turned to Bushire. A few fine mornings 
enabled the troops to take exercise. During 
the interval Brigadier-generals Havelock and 
Hamilton arrived from India, and assumed 
the commands to which they had previously 
been appointed : Havelock commanding the 
second division, and Hamilton the first brigade 
of that division. From the 14th of February 
the weather again assumed its former cha- 
racter, and the lines were deluged with rain; 
nevertheless, so excellent were General Ou- 
f ram’s arrangements, that the army was in 
vigorous health and excellent spirits. Rein- 
forcements gradually arrived, but the heavy 
surf on the sea -shore prevented troops from 
landing, and also the dispatch of supplies for 
men and cattle. The good management of the 
commissariat — a rare piece of fortune in Eng- 
lish armies — prevented any inconvenience. 
General Outram saw personally to everything ; 
like the great Duke and Hir Charles Napier, 
he entered into all the detail of his army, 
while he never suffered a mere routine to 
formalise the service, and prevent the exer- 
cise of foresight, and of capacity for judging 
of events as they arose. 

On the night of the 22nd of February the 
enemy’s camp fires were seen upon the hills, 
of which there was a prospect from the lines. 
The enemy’s patrols avoided all demonstra- 
tions by day ; at night they watched oppor- 
tunity to cutoff camp-followers. The English 
fortified their lines, erecting fine strong re- 
doubts, and mounting them with heavy 68- 
pounders. Tlius matters proceeded until the 
4th of March, when a change of weather en- 
abled the general to embark forces for an ex- 
pedition against Mohammerab.* 

* For description ftec geographical portion of this work. 


EXPEDITION TO MOIIAMMERAII. 

The circumstances attending the embarka- 
tion and the .'u-rival before Mohammerah have 
been described by an eye-witness and partici- 
pator in the events of the war. Captain G. IT. 
Hunt, of the 78th Highlandirs. The descrip- 
tion is at once condensed and graphic, and has 
all the lifelike force of that which a competent 
witness relates ; — “ It was now known that 
General Ou tram’s arrangements were to be ns 
follows, — viz., General Stalker to remain in 
command at Bushire, with Brigadiers Wilson, 
Honner, and Tapp; the troops to remain 
being two field-bntteries and the mountain 
trains, the entire cavalry of the first division, 
three companies each from her majesty’s 
G4th, and the Highlanders, the 4th rifles, 2()th 
native infantry, and the Beloocli battalion; 
Sir James proceeding himself with the re- 
mainder, to the number, of all arms, of about 
four thousand men — ^those left for the defence 
of Bushire counting about three thousand. 
The different accounts of Mohammerah stated 
it to bo held by from ten to thirteen thousand 
men, with numerous cavalry in its neighbour- 
hood, and seven of the shah’s best regular 
regiments among its garrison. The works of 
the fort or batteries were described as very 
formidable earthen parapets, eighteen or 
twenty feet thick, with heavy guns on the 
river face. To encounter these, until the 
troops should land and carry the ])atterie8, • 
were the broadsides of the Cli\)e and Falkland 
sloops, and Ajdaha, Feroze, Semiramis, Vtc- 
toria, and y\ssai/c frigate steamers; which 
must, however, face the enemy’s fire at the 
distance of about one hundred yards. The 
difficulty of the enterprise, however, seemed 
only the more to determine the general to 
accomplish it ; and camp gossip affirmed that 
an ill-timed remonstrance from the Turkish 
government against our attacking a place so 
near their own (a neutral) territory, had 
materially hastened our chief’s movements, 
and that the arrival of any portion of the 
expected cavalry and artillery would be the 
signal for an immediate advance. 

“ On the 6th of March, before the trans- 
port Kingston put to sea, the Falkland sloop 
sailed for the Euphrates ; and about the same 
time her majesty’s 64th regiment embarked 
in the Bride of the Bea transport ; and, even 
while these events were occurring, the Feroze , . 
Pottinger, and Pioneer steamers entered the 
roads, bringing a troop of horse artillery and 
some of the long-looked-for Scinde horse ; so 
the departure of the entire expedition now 
became imminent. Intelligence was also 
brought in this day, stating so confidently 
that the new Persian commander -in -chief, 
with considerable reinforcements, had joined 
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the army recently beaten by us, and intended 
an advance, that strong hopes, if not actual 
expectations, were entertained that he might 
be induced, when the departure of so large a 
portion of our force became known, to attack 
the camp and try the strength of our new 
redoubts, and thus give the troops remaining 
behind an equal opportunity of honour and 
distinction with ourselves. On the afternoon 
of the Gth, the Kingston, with four other 
transports, got clear of the Bushire roads, 
and were off the island of Karrack early next 
morning. This formed no exception in deso- 
late rocky appearance to its sister islands in 
the gulf. A detachment of the 4th rifles 
held it as a coaling-station for the Indian 
navy. The mouth of the Euphrates was made 
by daylight on the 8th, with the Falkland 
sloop under all sail leading into it ; and after 
being aground on the bar for about an hour, 
the Kingston anchored “by noon among the 
eight or ten ships that had then arrived ; 
others continuing to reach the anchorage in 
the course of the day. A considerable por- 
tion of the expedition had assembled in the 
river, and the cavalry patrols of the enemy 
evinced great curiosity at our movements, 
corning down close to the water’s edge to 
make their observations within easy gun- 
range, but no shot wa^ fired at them. A day 
or so previously to our arrival, one of their 
superior officers held an inspection of about 
three thousand of their infantry abreast of the 
shipping, and evidently intended for obser- 
vation.” A considerable body of their irre- 
gulars, both horse and infantry, still occupied 
the village of Mahamur, opposite to the an- 
chorage, and had pickets established in some 
ruined buildings within rifle-range. The 
Persian horsemen came within easy range, 
performing feats of horsemanship such as 
equestrian showmen might display in Eng- 
land. They flourished their swords, poised 
their lances, and seemed very desirous to 
impress the English with the idea that the 
horsemen of Persia were dangerously active 
and expert in encounter. 

"While the troops were impatiently waiting to 
bo led against Mohammerah, General Stalker 
committed suicide at Bushire. That officer, 
finding that ho was to be left in command 
on the departure of Sir James Outram against 
Mohammerah, was overwhelmed by a sense 
of responsibility. In important commands, 
under the chief direction of some other officer, 
he was very efficient ; and in the public and 
private communications of the commander- 
in-chief was much honoured. When, how- 
ever, he believed that a superior force would 
attack the lines which it would be his duty 
to defend, ho shrunk from a responsibility to 


which he was unequal, and deprived himself 
of life. In the war with Iliissia, two British 
admirals acted in the same way from a similar 
cause ; and soon after the death of General 
Stalker, Captain Ettenscy, the naval chief of 
the expedition, also perished from his own 
hand, from the consciousness of his incom- 
petency for the great task devolved upon him. 

The promotion of officers in the British ser- 
vice by routine, purchase, and favouritism, 
is often as irksome to the victims of such unsuit- 
able honour, as it is unjust to the country 
which is injured, and to meritorious officers 
who are neglected. 

Until the 28rd of March the fleet, with 
troops on board, remained at anchor. The 
enemy, during the interval, worked hard at 
the defences. Captain Maisonneuve) of the 
Sihylle, a French ship of war, then observing 
matters in the Persian Gulf, under the pre- 
tence of a display of alliance, made energetic 
representations to the British of the strength 
of the enemy’s positions and the incompe- 
tency of the English, with such means ns 
they had at their disposal, to attack it suc- 
cessfully. The French captain professed a 
warm alliance, although not actually intend- 
ing to unite hjs Arc to that of the. British 
fleet against the foe ; but it is not at all im- 
probable that the polite captain would have 
preferred that the English did not try to take 
Mohammerah, but, yielding to his opinion, 
have abandoned the enterprise, and incurred 
the disgrace of doing so. Active prepara- 
tions continued until the dawn of the 2()th, 
when the attack began. During these prepara- 
tions, the sailors of the Indian navy showed 
an intelligence, order, and activity which the 
royal navy might well admire, and could not 
surpass, perhaps not equal. 

On the night of the 25th, and before dawn 
of the 26th, a most gallant as well as useful 
manoeuvre was performed. A raft, with two 
eight-inch and two five-inch mortars, was 
moored behind a low island in the middle of 
the river, and fronting the most powerful 
battery which the enemy possessed. “ The 
cool daring of the men who placed, and the 
little band of artillery who remained on this 
raft for several hours of darkness in the middle 
of a rapid river without means of retreat, 
and certain destruction staring them in the 
face, should the enemy, wdthin but a few 
hundred yards, be aroused to the fact of their 
presence, requires no commendation. The 
simple narrative of the event as it occurred 
is sufficient.” Happily, the enemy was not 
** aroused to the fact of their presence” until 
at day -dawn the first shell sent from the raft 
fell into the centre of the battery, slaying 
eleven of the enemy. The Persian soldiers 
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wore engaged at prayer when the shell /ell 
among them ; so sudden was tlio explosion, 
and BO terriblo the effect, that those \yho 
were not themselves among the victims 
were filled with wonder and ooiisternation. 

The attacking ships got under weigh as the 
first shot was fired, and proceeded to engage 
the batteries, going into action as follows : — 
The Semiram is, with the commodore’s pen- 
dant flying of Captain Young, Indian navy, 
and towing the Clive sloop, led the squadron, 
followed by the steam -frigates Ajdaha, Feroze, 
Assaye, Victoria, the latter towing the Falk- 
land sloop, which she cast off when in posi- 
tion, The leading ships passing the lower 
batteries, and opening their guns as they 
could bo brought to bear, were soon at their 
respective posts, followed in quick succession 
by the near division ; and but few minutes 
had elapsed after the Semiramis had fired 
her first gun before the action became gene- 
ral, the Persian artillery replying with spirit. 
The morning being very clear, with just suf- 
ficient breeze to prevent the smoke from col- 
lecting, a more beautiful scene than was then 
presented can scarcely bo imagined. Tlie 
ships, with ensigns flying from every mast- 
head, seemed decked for a holiday ; the river 
glittering in the early sun -light, its dark, 
date -fringed banks contrasting most effectively 
with the white canvas of the which 

liad loosened sails to get into closer action : 
the sulky-looking batteries just visible through 
the grey fleecy cloud which enveloped them ; 
and groups of brightly-dressed horsemen 
flitting at intervals between the trees where 
they had their encampment, formed altoge- 
ther a picture from wliicli even the excite- 
ment of the heavy cannonade around could 
not divert attention.”* 

The Berenice, with General Havelock and 
the Highlanders on board, led the column for 
disembarkation. 8o crowded were the decks 
of the Berenice, that had a single shot plunged 
into the mass, the havoc must have been 
dreadful. Providentially, that peril was es- 
caped. The conduct of the Indian navy in 
covering the landing was beyond praise. 
They kept up so terrible a Are of broadsides 
at the critical moment, as to prevent the 
enemy from being able to give sufficient 
attention to the transports and their precious 
freights. Those vessels were all armed, some 
with only one gun, others with several guns 
or mortars, and the fire from these was di- 
rected most skilfully. The reckless exposure 
of the sailors of the Indian navy must have 
filled the enemy with surprise, as it did the 
British army with admiration. The enthu- 

* Oairam and Havelock's Peman Campaign, By 
George Townsend, pp. 249, 250. 


siasm of these gallant tars equalled their 
audacity; in the midst of the furious can- 
nonade they cheered vociferously each de- 
tachment of the troops as they passed between 
the ships on their way to what appeared still 
greater dangers, and more formidable en- 
counters. The infantry and some field artil- 
lery were lauded by two o’clock, but the 
creeks of the river were filled by the rising 
of the tide, so as to intercept the passage of 
the horse artillery, and the 14th light dra- 
goons. The general ordered the troops ho 
had with him to advance; the grenadier 
company of the gallant G4th keciiing up a 
lire upon the enemy’s matchlock-men while 
the troops passed. The troops arrived at the 
extremity of the date-grove which covered 
the lino of advance, and hid the enemy’s posi- 
tion. At once the lines of the Persians broke 
into view as the troops emerged beyond the 
intercepting wood. 53y this time the loud 
duel between the ships and batteries had 
nearly ceased; an explosion in the chief 
magazine of the defences had silenced many 
of the guns, and created alarm among the 
Persian troops. 

The position of the enemy as presented to 
General Outram from the verge of the date- 
grove consisted of the town and batteries, 
flanked by intrenched encampments, which 
were thrown back to the rear of the place. In 
front of these lines large bodies of troops were 
massed. Upon these lines the British marched. 
The formation w^as as follows : — a line of con- 
tiguous quarter-distance columns; a field- 
battery on the right. Next came the 78th 
Highlanders; next the 25th native infantry, 
(one wing), her majesty’s G4th regiment, the 
light battalion, and 23rd Bengal light infantry, 
the whole covered by a cloud of skirmishers. 
The point of attack was the camp to the left 
rear of the town of Moliammcrah, where the 
shah-zada had evidently pitched his cavalry 
and guns, and had been with them in person. 
His infantry had occupied the other encamp- 
ment, about flve hundred yards to the right 
of this, and had also been quartered in con- 
siderable numbers in the batteries and date- 
groves adjacent. Up to the moment of our 
advance, these troops were drawn up in order 
of battle, outside the boundary of the shah- 
zada’s camp, the right of their line far out- 
flanking our left, which had actually no pro- 
tection when it had once advanced into the 
open plain, beyond the 23rd native light 
infantry being slightly thrown back. This 
great risk, however, caused no hesitation. 
The scene which followed was singular. The 
British advanced in compact order of battle, 
with bold bearing and confident step, when, 
to their astonishment, as if the hosts of the 
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enemy were a dissolving view, they melted 
away. Tlie Persian soldiery refused to fight, 
battalion after battalion vanished, and with 
such rapidity, that before the English could 
recover from their astonishment, the grand 
army of the shah had disappeared. Every 
tent remained standing, and the ground was 
covered with arms and ammunition, accoutre- 
ments and garments, shot and shell which had 
fallen in the camp from the British guns and 
mortars. No wounded men were seen, but 
the dead were scattered around in bloody 
profusion. Some of the wounded had in part 
been sent into the interior, others were hid- 
den by the townspeople. The inefficiency 
of the Britisli shells was proved by the 
numbers which lay among the enemy’s tents 
without having burst. Before retreating the 
Persians had destroyed their grand magazine. 
As the cowardly Persian array glided away, 
crowds of bolder Arab* robbers approached 
to plunder the camp. These were driven off by 
a few of the advance men of the 14th light 
dragoons, and the rearguard, while Sir James 
Outrain pursued the fugitive army. The 
Seimlc horse made desperate exertions to 
overtake them, but could only come upon un- 
fortunate stragglers who were wounded. The 
English were powerless to pursue from the old 
cause of inefficiency in this respect — an inade- 
quate foree of cavalry. Indeed, so small was 
^le number of the English army, that it is as- 
tonishing the enemy did not try the ordeal of 
battle. The Arabs fell upon the wounded 
fugitives, murdering them partly from love of 
plunder and partly from animosity. 

Eighteen beautiful brass guns and mortars 
were found in the camp, amongst them a llus- 
sian 12-pounder, cast in 3828, bearing an in- 
scription which stated that it was a present 
from the Emperor Nicholas of llussia to the 
shah. The total loss of men in slain by the 
enemy was probably about five hundred, they 
acknowledged a loss of three hundred. The 
wounded who died on the retreat, and those 
murdered by the Arabs, would increase the 
numbers by several hundreds. Their total 
loss could not bo less than one thousand men. 
The British loss was ten men killed and thirty- 
one wounded, including Lieutenant Harrisa of 
the Indian navy. The fire of the Persians was 
good, hulling the ships, and cutting up the 
rigging ; several boats were much injured, and 
one sunk, the mortar raft was also damaged, 
and in great danger of being sunk. Many 
lives were saved on board ship through the 
jn’otection afforded by trusses of hay placed 
round the sides of the vessels. 

When the British had time to examine the 
position which they had conquered, they were 
much amazed at its strength, and the skill 
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shown in constructing and mounting the 
batteries. The scene was thus described by 
an officer on the staff of the army, who ex- 
amined the works and witnessed the havoc 
made by the fire from our ships : — “ The 
strength of the batteries was found to liavo 
been by no means exaggerated, and consider- 
able skill was displayed both in their position 
and construction. Nothing but stout hearts 
within them was required to have made their 
capture matter of bloody price to the victors : 
happily for us these were wanting. Solid 
earthworks, open in rear, with parapets 
eighteen feet thick and twenty-five in height 
— the embrasures casemated, and revetted with 
date -stumps (which the lieaviest shot will not 
splinter), and the whole interior thickly studded 
with pits full of water to catch our shells 
— had been the work cut out for us. The 
north battery had embrasures for eighteen 
guns, and stood on the right bank of the Ka- 
roon, at its junction with the Euphrates, and 
looked across and down the stream of that 
river. The south battery had eleven guns, and 
was on the opposite bank of the Karoon, com- 
manding in the same direction. A small fort 
between the north battery and the town, and 
connected with the former by a long intrench- 
ment, with embrasures for guns, mounted eight 
or ten guns. This intrcnchment, crowded 
with infantry, had kept up a heavy mus- 
ketry fire during the whole action ; and from 
the broken pieces of arms and a])pointnicnts 
lying about, as well as patches of blood-stains 
in all directions, our shot must have told 
fearfully among its occupants. Several minor 
batteries of from two to four guns each were 
on cither bank, and just outside the west face 
of the town, on the right bank, was a very 
carefully made and strong work for ten guns. 
The whole of the works bore the marks of 
very rough treatment from our shot, though 
they were far from being ruined. Outside tlie 
small fort connected with the north battery was 
a capsized brass 12 -pounder, with tlie carriage 
smashed, and three dead horses harnessed to it, 
all evidently killed at the same moment, if not 
by the same shot. A captain of their artillery 
and three gunners were also lying dead beside 
it. A letter found on the officer stated his 
expectation of a great battle on the morrow, 
and foreboded his own fate — committing his 
wdfe and children to the care of his brother at 
Teheran. This letter was subsequently for- 
warded to the address it bore by the British 
political agent at Bagdad. 

'^Two other handsome field guns and a large 
brass mortar were found deserted near the 
brass 12-pounder, the accident to which had 
prevented the enemy carrying them off ; and 
they must have had some frightful casualties 
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in tlieir ranks while their men were delayed in 
the attempt. Some few corpses remaining on 
the spot presented horrible spectacles : a huge 
African, in particular, struck on the back of 
the head by a round-shot, which had carried 
away all the bones of the skull and face, lay 
across another dead soldier, with the hideous, 
eyeless black mask that had once been a coun- 
tenance, still as it were mowing and grinning 
at the beholder. The scene of the explosion 
of their grand magazine also afforded some 
ghastly objects, and the damage it had occa- 
sioned w’^as frightful — legs, arms, and heads — 
wretched mutilated remains of humanity — 
protruding among the blackened, blasted ruins. 
The effect of the G8 -pounder shot upon the 
date -trees was most extraordinary, a single 
one sufficing to snap the largest. The im- 
mense size and range of these missiles had 
occasioned the greatest terror and astonish- 
ment among the Persian troops, and doubtless 
was their excuse for their subsequent das- 
tardly misconduct. IMuch discouragement 
was also said to have been created in their 
ranks by the loss of Agha Jhan Khan, surteep, 
or general of division, and their most able chief, 
who fell desperately wounded very early in 
the day, wliilo showing a most gallant example 
in the north battery. 

“ The 27th and 28th of ^^arch 'were occupied 
in removing the guns, collecting the stores, 
itc., and in landing supplies and our own 
tentage for the troops, who, with the exception 
of those to w'hom the Persian tents had fallen 
prize on occupying their camps, had up to this 
time been living entirely in the open air.” 

EXPEDITION TO AKWAZ. 

While the British were encamped at Mo- 
hammerah, Sir James Outram ascertained 
that the enemy had retreated, with the inten- 
tion of reaching Akwaz, abqut one hundred 
miles distant, on the river Karoon. It was 
the grand depot of provisions of war of all 
kinds for these provinces. The British com- ' 
mander-in -chief conceived the idea of sending 
up some steamers, with a small detachment 
of troops, and of damaging or destroying the 
place before the retreating force could reach 
it. Tiic steam squadron consisted of the 
Comet, Flanet, and Assyria, under Com- 
mander Rennie, of the Indian nav}', whose 
experience in river warfare in Birmah and 
China had been considerable. 

The troops told off for the service were, 
one hundred and fifty men from the flank 
companies of the G4th regiment, and a like 
number furnished by the light and Captain 
McAndrew’s companies of the Highlanders. 
Each steamer took one hundred men, the 
light companies of the Highlanders going on 


the Comet ; Captain Goode’s grenadiers, of the 
64th, on the Planet; and Captain Me Andrew, 
with part of his own Highlanders and part of 
the light company of the 64th, on the Assyria, 
The expedition was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing officers, irrespective of the troops : — 
Captain Wray, deputy quartermaster -general 
of the army ; Captain Green, military secretary 
to Sir James; Captain Kemball, political agent 
and consul at Jlagdad ; and several other 
officers. The steamers left Mohammerah about 
ten o’clock on the morning of 29th March, the 
Comet leading and lending a tow-rope to the 
Assyria, she being of lesser power ; the Planet 
brought up the rear. A gunboat, carrying two 
24-pounder howitzers, was also in tow of each 
steamer.” After sunset of the first day’s sail, 
a party of officers landed, and discovered the 
ground upon which the enemy had bivouaced 
in their retreat, and the wheel-marks of five 
guns were made out, besides those of a carriage 
of narrow axle. Getting under weigh again 
at daylight the next morning, the ruined 
mosque of Imaum Subbeh was reached early 
in the afternoon ; and the steamer running 
alongside the bank, a few officers landed to 
explore, again finding the marks of the 
enemy’s halting -ground. The five guns had 
been parked near the ruin, which stood close 
to the waterside, and the shah-zada him- 
self had evidently occupied the little shelter 
afforded by the few date -trees in its immediate 
neighbourhood. The wheel-marks of th6 
small carriage were again made out, and, 
judging from the freshness of the impressions 
in the clay and other appearances, not more 
than twenty-four hours could have elapsed 
since the retreating army had passed. Several 
fresh -made graves also gave evidence that 
they had buried their dead by the way ; and, 
from the absence of the usual scraps of food 
around the bivouac fires, and similar indica- 
tions at the picketing-places, they were evi- 
dently pressed for both provisions and forage. 
Again the little squadron got under weigh, 
and on arriving at the Arab village of Ismaini, 
it was learned that the enemy had passed the 
previous day; the force consisting of seven 
regiments, two thousand horse, and four guns ; 
and another gun, with a broken carriage, towed 
in a boat along the river close by their line 
of march. On the 81st, at dawn, the brisk little 
Co7net cast off the Assyria, and putting on full 
power, made up river, expecting to capture 
the boat on board of which was the gun. Soon 
after nine in the morning, a straggler from 
the rearguard was captured. He was so 
exhausted with fatigue, hunger, and fear, that 
no information could be extracted from him. 
From tho Arabs it was soon after ascer- 
tained that the enemy’s army had reached 
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their destination, towing their boat with the 
gun safely up to the city. The remainder of 
the little squadron joined in the evening, and 
a position was taken up for the night. Early 
on the morning of the 1st of April, the 
squadron steamed up towards AkwM. The 
Persian army was descried on the right bank 
of the river, the town was situated on the left. 

They had a most formidable cavalry force, 
certainly over two thousand ; four largo 
masses of infantry were partly screened by a 
low range of sand-hills, which ran along their 
front ; and three guns were distinctly seen in 
position near a small mosque in their centre, 
a fourth being on a slope below and to the 
left of it. Their lino fronted down the river, 
and at a slight angle to it, their left resting 
immediatel}- upon its bank. Our small fleet 
steamed slowly up to within three thousand 
yards of the position, all busied either in sur- 
veying the river, rcconndltering the force in 
front, or observing the patrols of cavalry 
which were now riding within rifle-shot 
abreast of us, and watching our movements. 
A boat beneath the left bank for some minutes 
escaped with very casual notice; but sus- 
]ucion8 being roused, it was determined to 
examine her. A cutter from the Comet, 
taking two offleors of the party and a cor- 
poral’s guard of the Highlanders, accordingly 
hoarded her (the crow jumping overboard as 
Ike cutter approached), hen she proved to 
ho the much-coveted ])rize, a splendid 12- 
pounder brass gun being found in her. While 
hoisting this on hoard the Comet, a coujde of 
horsenjen approaching closer to see w'hat we 
were doing, a shot was fired at them from 
one of Colonel Jacob’s new rifles. The effect 
of this was most ridiculous : though not 
striking either. They both turned at once, 
galloping hack at speed to the jacket of some 
thirty cavalry whicli they had come from, and 
which also withdrew to a more respectful 
distance. Rome Arabs next hailed us from 
the shore, one was brought on board, and it 
was ascertained that the garrison of Akwaz 
did not exceed five hundred infantry and 
thirty horse, left to protect the stores, which 
had scarcely been touched by the enemy 
before our approach. The information ap- 
pearing reliable, it was determined at once to 
attempt reaching the town by landing on the 
left bank, and circling clear of cannon-range 
to its east face ; when, should it be found 
defended in much greater force, a simple re- 
connaissance was to be made, and an orderly 
return to the boats; but if practicable, the 
town was to be carried, and the stores burnt. 
A gunboat was ordered to go up the river as 
far as possible without rashness, and’ open fire 
with two howitzers. There were only two 


small boats on the side of the river where the 
Persian army lay, so that men could not be 
sent over in any great numbers to assist the 
garrison of the city. The gunboat j>er- 
formed its mission admirably; Mr. Hewett, 
mate of the Indian navy, directed the fire with 
great coolness and skill, although a very 
young man. Dispositions were made of a 
most ingenious nature to make the enemy 
believe that the British force opposed to them 
was only the advance guard of a great flotilla, 
and of the whole army of Sir James Outram. 
A high jungle, screening the formation of the 
troops, enabled this happy imposition to bo 
practised, rendering it impossible for the 
enemy to form any correct estimate of the 
numbers. “ A single line of skirmishers^ each 
man ten or twelve paces apart, first issued 
from the bushes on the plain, in view of the 
enemy ; the supports followed these, at about 
one hundred yards* interval, also in single 
rank, and with files very much loosened. At 
another interval of about one hundred yards, 
the three main detachments advanced, about 
two hundred yards apart, each in columns of 
threes, and opened out to very wide intervals. 
The light company of the Highlanders was on 
the left, and on entering the town had to turn 
to the left, and, getting under cover at the 
water’s edge, to endeavour to keep down the 
fire. Captain Goode’s grenadiers of the 04th 
were in the centre, and were to move on the 
body of the town, and at once begin destroy- 
ing the stores. Captain Me Andrew’s detach- 
ment on the right, composed partly of High- 
landers and partly of men of the G4th, was 
to turn to the right on entering, and, watching 
any troops that might attempt the upper face 
of the town, also destroy whatever magazines 
or stores fell in his way.” 

The garrison of the town ran away, and 
crossing far up the river, joined the main 
army. The sheik, with a long retinue of 
religious persons, came out to solicit protec- 
tion, which was aflbrded, on condition that 
he would disclose the position of the maga- 
zines, and aid in their destruction. He was 
assured that private property would be spared 
and the inhabitants treated with respect. 

The Persian army remained still in posi- 
tion, and it was necessary for the troops to 
act with the greatest circumspection. A 
lucky cast from one of the howitzers pitched 
a shell into tlie shah-zada’s quarters, nearly 
destroying a mosque. His excellency became 
BO alarmed that he gave orders for the army 
to retreat upon Shustu, his nearest depot, 
but a long distance for an army without pro- 
visions, as all their stores lay in the city which 
they were unable to save. Ten thousand 
men thus fled before three hundred, surren- 
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Jering A city and extensive magazines of 
food and ainmuuition. One who witnessed 
the retreat of the Persians thus described it : 

Their infantry, keeping in four distinct 
masses, went off first, marching very rapidly 
on a course parallel to the river, taking the 
four guns seen in position with them ; and 
they were also said to have had throe others 
of lighter metal. A small green palanquin 
carriage, with glass windows, and a * takh- 
teraidan,’ or mule-litter, in which Persian 
women of rank usually travel, were conspi- 
cuous in the midst of a strong escort. This 
was the carriage, the tracks of which had 
been found at their several bivouacs. The 
cavalry brought up the rear, and a magni- 
ficent appearance this great body of horse 
presented. They certainly exceeded two 
thousand in number, appeared well mounted, 
and were dressed in long blue frocks, with 
trousers of lighter colour, a white belt, and 
the high black lambskin cap peculiar to the 
Persians. A sabre and long matchlock slung 
across their backs appeared to bo their only 
arms, as (unusual w'ith Asiatics) no lances 
were visible among them. The pick of the 
Bactdyari tribes, reputed the shah’s best 
cavalry, were present among the number. 
They carried three standards with them, but 
in crimson cases, not flying. One of these 
horsemen remained concealed behind a w^all 
until their whole army had proceeded about 
a mile, then suddenly starting from his hiding- 
j)lace, he fired his matchlock at the town, as 
if in defiance, and galloped off at speed after 
his comrades. This was the last man seen 
of the Persian army. 

** Before their rearguard had advanced 
many hundred yards out of their lines, the 
gunboat crossed, taking Captain Wray, Lord 
^chomberg Kerr, and Captain Green, with 
twenty of the Highlanders,’ and with utter 
impunity exploded a quantity of ammunition 
deserted by them ; although — a few minutes 
after this took place, and when the party 
might easily have been cut off from the boat, 
had a few of their horsemen possessed the 
courage to dash back — they unlimbered a 
light gun and sent a shot at some Arab 
marauders who had swam the river and 
commenced plundering the lines they had 
abandoned. The town had been entered 
about half an hour before midday, and it 
was about two o'clock when the last of the 
enemy was seen. During the whole of this 
time the work of destroying the stores had 
been going on, Major Kemball first compel- 
ling the Arabs to carry down to the steamers 
as much of the flour and wheat as stowage could 
be found for them, and, as payment for their 
labour, threw open to them the remainder. 


“ Besides the immense quantity of grain 
thus carried off and scattered by us, fifteen 
cases of perfectly new firelocks and bayonets 
were taken, fifty-six fine mules in capital 
condition, a handsome horse of the shah- 
zada’s, a number of new pack-saddles, with 
their appointments, and a great many new 
intrenching tools of different descriptions. 
The whole of these were brought away in 
the boats. The firelocks captured were of 
English manufacture, and had the Tower 
mark upon them. A large fiock of sheep 
was also among the prizes. Of these, as 
many were brought ofi as the boats could 
hold, and the troops and seamen consumed 
many more during the stay which it was now 
decided to make at Akvvuz, both for the moral 
eftect and for political reasons ; the remainder 
of the flock was presented to the sheik of the 
town on the departure of the expedition.” 

Captain Selby, ifoticed elsewhere in this 
work as so useful an officer in his marine sur- 
veys, was of great service in this expedition. 
He commanded the Cornet^ and his surveys 
of the river and of the Persian Gulf on former 
occasions enabled him to guide the little 
squadron in safety. 

During the 2nd and 3rd of April, the poli- 
tical agent who accompanied the expedition 
remained at Akwdz, receiving the submission 
of the sheiks of the surrounding districts. 
While these events were occurring, negotia- 
tions for peace wore going on at Paris, which, 
on the 4:th of March, was concluded. This 
intelligence arrived at IMohammerah on the 
same day that the expeditionary force arrived 
at that place on its return from Akwaz. Sir 
James Outram put himself into communica- 
tion with the nearest Persian authorities in 
reference to the fulfilment of the treaty. He 
arranged that a small garrison should remain 
in Busliire, and the rest of the troops return 
to India. Great dissatisfaction was created 
among the army of Persia by the easy terms 
which the Persian ambassadors obtained at 
Paris. The general impressions were, that 
the French emperor, or his foreign minister, 
were more anxious, by the interposition of 
France, to prevent the acquisition of renown 
and influence by the English in Persia, than 
to secure a tried and faithful ally such terms 
as honour and justice might demand. It 
was thought that Lord Clarendon showed 
too little firmness, and that he and Lord 
Palmerston displayed more eagerness to please 
the French emperor than comported with the 
dignity of England. These noblemen did 
not expect that the operations in the Persian 
Gulf would be so successful. They, no doubt, 
calculated upon the expedition being con- 
ducted with the usual blunders of an English 
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cnrapaign. They did not recollect, or did 
not know, that Outram and Havelock were 
men who rose by their merit, and were not the 
creatures of a pragmatical governor -general, 
or a servile commnnder-in-chief. Had there 
I)cen a just conception in the English cabinet 
of the capacity and resources of the majority 
of the officers who led the army of Persia, 
better terms would have been insisted on. 
'riie troops engaged in the Persian expedition 
became a useful reinforcement to the army 
ill Iiulia struggling against the mutineers and 
rebels of the Bengal provinces and Central 
fiidia. From that circumstance the reader 
will be interested in the destination of the 
tro()])s which left Persia in IVfay, 1858. In a 
field -force order, made at the camp, Moham- 
nicrah, Utli of JMay, 1857, the following dispo- 
sitions were made as to the i)laces to which 
the troops then departing should be sent : — 

1st. “ The third troop of horse -artillery to 
Kurracliee; first company second battalion 
of artillery to Kurrachcc ; reserve companies 
to Bombay ; her majesty’s (Hth regiment to 
X'ingorla; her majesty’s 78th Highlanders to 
liombay ; light battalion to Bombay; Madras 
sajipcra and miners to Bombay. 

2nd. ** The 2ord native light infantry and 
the 2Gth native infantry are transferred to the 
iirst division, and Mill proceed to Bushirc, 
with the detachment of Hcinde horse and land 
transport corps now at Mohammerah. 

I»rd. ** The staff of the second division M’ill 
return to Bombay, with the exception of the 
engineers, ordnance, and commissariat dc- 
l)artmcntR, Mdiich will proceed to Bushire and 
await further instructions. 

4tli. “ Brigadier-general Jacob, C.B., W’ill 
command the troops stationed at Bushiro, 
which will be organized as follows : — cavalry 
brigade : 3rd regiment light cavalry, bcindo 
horse, Pooiiah horse, Aden troop, 14tli king’s 
1 ight dragoons — Brigadier Stewart. A rtillcry 
brigade : Ith troop horse artillery, 3rd light 
fichl-battery, 5th light field-battery, Sth light 
field -battery, three companies of the second 
battalion artillery, four companies of the 
fourth battalion artillery — Lieutenant-colonel 
d’revclyan. Infantry : 20th regiment native 
infantry, 2(>th regiment native infantry — first 
brigade. Colonel IVIacan. Fourth Bengal na- 
tive infantry, 23rd regiment native light in- 
fantry, Beloochcc battalion — second brigade. 
Colonel Honner.* 

6th. “ The Lieutenant-general avails him- 
self of this opportunity to return his warmest 
thanks to the whole of the troops placed under 
his command for service in Persia, for their 
very exemplary cpnduct since their arrival 

* This force subsequently went to India, in time to 
render service in the suppression of the mutiny. 


in this country, evinced by the fact of scarcely 
one instance of misconduct on the part of 
any individual having been brought to his 
notice. This entire absence of crime amongst 
BO large a body of troops assembled in camp 
redounds to the credit of both officers and 
men, and is the strongest possible proof of 
the high state of discipline of the force; 
whilst their conduct throughout the expe- 
dition to Brasjooii, and in the engagement at 
Khoosh-aub, bore ample testimony to the 
gallantry of all ranks before an enemy, and 
to their cheerful and patient endurance of 
fatigue and hardship under most trying cir- 
cumstances.” 

In the remainder of " the order,” his ex- 
cellency thanked the officers of his force for 
their signal skill and gallantry, selecting 
Brigadier-general Havelock, O.B., and Bri- 
gadier-general Wilson, K.lf., as especially 
worthy of honour. 

On the 15th of May, Brigadier-general 
Havelock, with the staff of his late division, 
embarked on board the Berenice, the vessel 
on board of which he had been, and which so 
providentially esctiped when under fire of the 
batteries of Mohammerah. The Berenice 
arrived on the 23rd of May at Bombay, M'here 
the unwelcome intelligence of the mutiny 
smote every ear and every heart. The High- 
landers and the ()4th regiment w'cre imme- 
diately, M’ithout landing, dispatched for de- 
barkation nearer to the scene of action. How 
little did the authorities of Bombay suspect 
that the experience and hardihood acquired in 
Persia had qualified those troops for sublime 
services in India I As little was it supposed at 
Bombay or anyuherc else in India, that Have- 
lock was to be the saviour of our Asiatic pos- 
sessions, and that in him Britain Mould find 
a genius equal to the terrible emergency 
Providence permitted to arise. 

Havelock, and most of his officers, had dis- 
embarked at Bombay, although the men still 
“ kept the shiiis.” He did not again embark 
in the Berenice, but in the Erin, on the Ist of 
June, following the troops which had been 
sent foi’M’ard. A storm arose, and the Erin 
struck upon a reef off the Island of* Ceylon, 
neJir a small civil station called Caltura, 
betM’ccn Gallc and Colombo. The loss of all 
on board M'as imminent, and had that pre- 
cious freight of genius and devoted loyalty 
perished, India, humanly speaking, would 
liave been lost to England. The cowardly 
Lascars (native sailors) refused to go aloft 
and case the ship, or make any exertion 
wdiatever belo\v\ They huddled together in 
craven fear and fanatical apathy, while the 
English officers performed their work for 
them. To the firmness, coolness, and genius 
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of Havelock it was mainly clue that every 
Boul on board did not perish. 

On the 8th of June Havelock and his 
officers embarked on board the Fire Queen, 
On the 12th the ship entered the roads of 
Madras. She arrived at Calcutta the 17th of 
June, bringing also Sir Patrick Grant, the 


new commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Bengal presidency. The arrival of those 
officers at Calcutta, especially Havelock, 
caused joy and hope in the midst of the 
depression and gloom which then predo- 
minated. The causes of tliis despondency 
will be related in another chapter. 


CHAPTER CXXVII. 

DEPARTURE OF LORD DALTIOUSIE— AUlUVAL OF LORD CANNING AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
—BREAKING OUT OF A SEPOY MUITNY— WANT OF FORESIGHT AND DECISION ON 
THE PART OF GOVERNMENT— DISBANDING OF REGIMENTS AND PUNISHMENT OV 
INDIVIDUAL OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS -PROOFS OF A MOIIAM.MEDAN CONSPIRACY. 


Early in March, 1856, Lord Dalliousic retired 
from tiie government of India. His successor, 
Lord Canning, arrived previous to that event. 
These two men met at Government House, 
amidst festivities and splendour.* The most 
eventful incidents of British Indian history 
liad occurred during the government of Lord 
Dalhousie, but even these were destined to be 
surpassed in magnitude and importance by 
those which afterwards taxed the powers and 
experience of Lord Canning. Lord Canning’s 
difficulties were in the main created by Lord 
Dalhousie. To deal with this legacy of diffi- 
culties Lord Canning did not possess any 
extraordinary abilities. He had been con- 
sidered an apt man of public business, with 
the family talent for diplomacy ; he had been 
as good a postmaster-general as bis prede- 
cessors in that office, which is not n very high 
commendation. He iiilicritcd a great name, 
and was a favourite of Lord Palmerston, under 
whose auspices he went to India. Much more 
could not be said for him. ” His reception at 
Calcutta was described in the chapter which 
treated of the social condition of India. His 
government, previous to the breaking out of 
the mutiny, was not in any way remarkable. 
That event surpassed all others in Anglo- 
Indian history, in its importance and its danger, 
and brought out a heroism and talent on the 
part of the British in India — of all ranks— such 
as excited the admiration of their countrymen 
and of the world. The causes of the mutiny, 
and oven the immediate occasion of it, have 
been referred to so frequently in the course of 
this history, that it is unnecessary further to 
discuss them. In the chapters which treat of 
the social condition of India, and of the Indian 
army, and in the introduction, sufficient has 

* The reader will find an account of their meeting in 
chapter xxvii., under the head of** The social condition of 
India.” 


been written on tliis subject to render it only 
requisite to make incidental reference to it a.j 
the narrative of facts proceeds. 

MUTINY OF TIIE BENGAL ARMY, AND INSUR- 
RECTION IN THE BENGAL PROVINCES. 

The annexation of Glide had disgusted ami 
I enraged the sepoys of the Bengal army, who 
wore generally recruited from that country, or 
from the contiguous province of Upper Ben- 
gal. Independent of that circumstance, while 
the government pampered the Brahmins ami 
liigh-caste Mussulmans, it became less careful 
of offending the religious prejudices of tlio 
soldiers. Instances hud occurred of these pre- 
judices having been invaded in various ways 
without creating revolt, but tlie government 
; did not know that in every such case bad 
feeling was created, which was quietly but 
actively diffused. Cases of military revolt 
had, however, occurred so often in Indian 
history in consequence of the superstition of 
the sepoys taking offence, that the government 
and its officials had lessons of prudence so 
plainly given, that none but persons judicially 
blinded, or utterly incompetent, could liave 
been heedless. All such monitions proved in 
vain ; the government and the officials acted 
like men governed by some irresistible fate. 
Quod JJeus vult perdere jjrim demenlaty might 
be pronounced in every department of the 
Bengal government,’ without impiety, so 
blindly did each proceed in precipitating tlie 
awful catastrophe which impended. Various 
indications were afforded before Lord Dal- 
housie left India, and immediately after the 
arrival of his successor, that the native army 
was in an unsettled state ; that the troops 
were not respectful to their officers, not loyal ; 
and that they brooded over some real or sup- 
posed grievances, not simply with discontent, 
but with vindictive feeling. These indications 
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of the temper of the troops were noticed all 
over Bengal and the annexed provinces. A 
sense of alarm was felt by loyal natives and 
independent English settlers. In Calcutta, it 
was impossible to visit the bazaar without per- 
ceiving that the natives of all classes expected 
some serious and important event, and that 
society was perturbed. All these portents of 
a coming storm were pointed out to the 
government, but its oifficials, civil and military, 
refused to hear the rustling of the leaves, and 
only awoke from their stupidity when the trees 
themselves were snapped by the tempest. 
When at last the hurricaiie of sedition burst 
forth, the government was utterly unprepared 
for such a calamity, and were stunned by the 
tidings of disaster and devastation. 

The first decisive indication of a state of dis- 
trust on the ])art of the sepoys occurred at 
Dum-Dum, where a school of musketry w^s 
established. The feeling ^va8 first sliown there 
at the close of 1850. On the 22ud of January, 
1857, Captain Wright, of the 70th native 
infantry, brought under notice of Major 
Bontcim, the commandant, the existence of dis- 
satisfaction among the men. His report stated 
that “ a very unpleasant feeling existed among 
the native soldiers who were at the depot for 
instruction, regarding the grease used in pre- 
paring the cartridges, some evil-disposed per- 
son having spread a rej)ortthat it consisted of 
fwmixture of the fat of pigs and cows.” Captain 
\^’rigllt added, ** The belief in this respect has 
been strengthened by the behaviour of a classic 
attached to the magazine, who, I am told, 
asked a sepoy of the 2nd grenadiers to supply 
him with water from his lotah; the sepoy re- 
fused, observing he was not aware of what 
caste the man was ; the classic immediately 
rejoined, * You will soon lose your caste, as ere 
long you will have to bite cartridges covered 
with the fat of pigs and cows,* or words to 
that effect. Some of the depot men, in con- 
versing with me on the subject last night, said 
that the report had spread throughout India, 
and when they go to their homes their friends 
will refuse to eat with them. I assured them 
(believing it to be the case) that the grease used 
is composed of mutton fat and wax ; to which 
they replied, ‘ It may be so, but our friends 
will not believe it : let us obtain the ingredients 
from the bazaar, and make it up ourselves ; 
we shall then know what is used, and be able 
to assure our fellow soldiers that there is 
nothing in it prohibited by our caste.’ ” After 
some delays, such as may well surprise any 
person acquainted with the importance of 
allowing the native troops to take up a reli- 
gious or caste prejudice, the men wxre paraded, 
and asked if they had any grievances or com- 
plaints. About two-thirds of the men, and all 


the native commissioned officers, stepped to 
the front and respectfully stated that a suspi- 
cion had gone abroad that the fat of kine and 
swine was used in the preparation of the car- 
tridges for the Enfield rifles. It was well 
known that the Mohammedan regarded swine’s 
fiesh as abominable, while those of the Brah- 
minical religion holding kine to be sacred, 
would have their religious prejudices shocked 
by the use of fat from the animal in the making 
up of their cartridges. The men prayed that 
wax and oil should bo used. G eneral Hearsey , 
commanding at Barrack])orc, acquainted the 
doputant adjutant-general of the forces with 
the true state of affairs, of which the general 
formed an accurate estimate. He recommended 
that the men should be allowed to obtain from 
the bazaar whatever ingredients for preparing 
the cartridges would answer that end, and 
satisfy the religious scruples of the sepoy. 

The deputy adjutant -general took three 
days to ** cOn over ” the affair, and then sent 
the correspondence to the military secretary, 
who answered, on the 27th January, that the 
governor-general in council had adopted 
General Ilearsey’s suggestion, which might be 
carried out as well at Umballah and Sealkote, 
if the men wished it. The inspector-general 
of ordnance was applied to for information as 
to what the composition used in the arsenal for 
greasing the cartridges of the rifle muskets 
consisted of, ** whether mutton fat was or is 
used, and if there are any moans adopted for 
ensuring the fat of sheep and goats only being 
used ; also, whether it is possible that the fat 
of bullocks and })ig8 may have been employed 
in preparing the ammunition for the new rifled 
muskets which has been recently made up in 
the arsenal.” The reply was, that the grease 
used was a mixture of tallow and beeswax, in 
accordance with the instructions of the court 
of directors ; that the tallow was supplied by 
a contractor ; but that “ no extraordinary i)re- 
caution appears to have been taken to ensure 
the absence of any objectionable fat.” The first 
ammunition made in the arsenal was intended 
for the GOth rifles, and it was probable that 
some of this was issued to the depot at Dum- 
Dum. The inspector-general regretted that 
“ammunition was not prepared expressly for 
the practice depot, without any grease at all,” 
but the subject did not “ occur to him.” He 
recommended that the home government 
should be requested not to send out any more 
made ammunition for the Enfield rifles.* 

On the 28th of January, General Hearsey 
again informed the government that the idea 
was deeply seated in the minds of thesoldiers, 
that the government intended to deprive them 

• Thv Sepoy Bevoll; its Causes and its Consequences, 
By Henry Mead. 
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of casto by a deceitful trick, and then by force 
to make them Christians. The general assured 
bis superiors, that so completely had this idea 
taken possession of the sepoys, that “ it would 
be idle and unwise to attempt its removal.” He 
also stated that incendiary fires had taken place, 
which were the work of the disaffected soldiers, 
and perpetrated with the object of disturbing 
the country, exasperating the natives, and thus 
creating a sympathy with their own sedition. 
It seems almost incredible that the govern- 
ment, in the face of this and other evidence, 
wrote home making light of the whole affair, 
and informing the court of directors that the 
explanations offered to the sepoys had satisfied 
them. The directors have been blamed for not 
foreseeing the magnitude and peril of the crisis 
when its first indications gave them warning. 
It is not wonderful that they should accept 
the assurances of Lord Canning and his coun- 
cil that all was well, more especially as the 
president of the board of control (Mr. Vernon 
Smith), and the premier. Lord Palmerston, 
were satisfied with the competency of Lord 
Canning to determine all matters on the spot, 
and with the accuracy of his advices. While 
the English government and the Indian govern- 
ment were crying peace, peace, here was 
no peace.” Had all the officials at Calcutta 
been blind, or had the dispatches which were 
received from the provinces been addressed 
to men without reason, they could not have 
acted with less forethought, or shown less 
judgment. Viscount Canning had evidently 
taken up the government in the spirit in which 
Lord Dalhousie had laid it down — that India 
might be regarded as secure and prosperous. 
In the last “minute” of the government of 
the Marquis Dalhousie, he thus recorded his 
conviction, while reviewing the history of his 
own eight years of office ; — “ 1 enter on the re- 
view with the single hope that the honourable 
court of directors may derive from the retro- 
spect some degree of satisfaction with the past, 
and a still larger measure of encouragement 
for the future.” This minute was perused 
by Viscount Canning with confidence in his 
predecessor and himself, and lienee the false 
security in which he wrapped himself, and the 
dulncss of all around him to the real signs of 
the time. 

On the 11th of February, General Ilearsey 
wrote to the government declaring that they 
“ dwelt on a mine ready for explosion.” He 
pointed out the peculiar facts connected with 
several fresh instances of incendiarism, as 
proving that they had been perpetrated by 
the soldiery. The general declared that de- 
positions had been made before him and other 
Authorities that the soldiers had conspired 
throughout the Bengal army to prevent the 


government from forcing them to abandon 
their religion by compelling them to break caste 
in biting cartridges greased with the fat of for- 
bidden animals. The general showed how ho 
had paraded the men, and dissuaded them 
from their dangerous proceedings, and added 
these ominous words : — “You will perceive 
in all this business the native officers were of 
no use ; in fact, they are afraid of their men, 
and dare not act; all they do is to hold them- 
selves aloof, and expect by so doing they will 
escape censure as not actively implicated. 
This has always occurred on such occasions, 
and will continue to the end of our sovereignty 
in India. Well might Sir 0. Metcalfe say, 

‘ that he expected to awake some fine morning, 
and find that India had been lost to the 
English crown.* ’* The procedure of the go- 
vernment, on the receipt of new and most 
alarming communications from various parts, 
was slow, uncertain^ and, at last, when action 
of a determined kind was taken, it was 
haughtily confident, severe, and impolitic. 

The sepoys at Barrackpore took measures to 
corrupt those of the 10th regiment at Bcrhani- 
pore. That regiment, on the night of the 
10th of February, suddenly assembled, and 
made demonstrations of revolt. Colonel 
J\litchel, who commanded the garrison, imme- 
diately ordered out other troops at the station, 
which were a squadron of irregular cavalry, 
consisting of one hundred and eighty men; 
there were also two pieces of cannon, manned 
by six native gunners each, lie there ad- 
dressed the 10th, demanding the reason of 
their parading without orders ; they alleged 
that it arose from a report that European 
troops had been ordered up to the station to 
murder them unless they consented to violate 
their religion by biting the greased cartridges. 
Colonel Mitchel addressed them in terms which 
blended firmness and prudence. The cavalry 
and artillery remained loyal, and the infantry, 
at last, consented to lay down their arms and 
submit to their duty. They were invited to 
test the cartridges. This the native officers 
did in the presence of the men, and pronounced 
the greater number free from grease of any 
kind, but that grease had been used in pre- 
paring the more highly glazed paper of one 
set of the cartridges. The men were informed 
that a plan would be adoi)ted of loading with- 
out biting the cartridge, but although this 
satisfied the majority for the time, the good 
faith of government, as to the maintenance 
of its promises not to interfere with their re- 
ligion, was not trusted. The regiment, how- 
ever, continued to perform its duties. It will 
be observed that the irregular cavalry and 
artillerymen remained loyal, and that their 
loyalty saved the station, for there was not a 
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European quartered there. This furnishes 
proof of the sincerity of the infantry in the 
allegations they made as to the causes of dis- 
nflbetion. The artillery and cavalry had 
nothing to do with such cartridges, and there- 
fore not only made no cemplaiiita, but were 
ready to fire on their mutinous co -religionists 
had they continued in revolt. The artillery 
.ind cavalry, however, sympathised with the 
grievances of the infantry, hut not being them- 
selves in^ olved in them, were easily satistied 
as to the remedies proposed. The 1 9th had 
been seduced by the men of the 34th, stationed 
at Barrackpore, who promised co-operation, but 
failed to render it in the hour of trial. 

When Lord Canning lieard of the transac- 
tions at Berhamj)ore, he determined upon 
making an example of the 19th regiment, 
although the cor 2 )s had returned to its duty, 
and had evidently misconducted itself, not from 
a mutinous disposition, bftt from a sincere con- 
viction that the government had violated its 
engagements never to enforce observances or 
practices upon its native soldiery at variance 
with their religion. Lord Canning ordered 
the Oriental steamship to Rangoon, to con- 
vey the 84th regiment of the royal line, quar- 
tered there, to Barraekpore; to which place 
also a wing of the />3rd regiment, stationed at 
b'ort William, was ordered ; and some artillery 
was to accompany these detachments. The 
xuitinous native regiment was, at the same 
time, ordered to march from Berhampore to 
Barraekpore. This la|| order was, that the 
regiment might be dflRbnded in the presence 
of the garrison, and of various detachments 
called in from a certain distance. It might 
be supposed that a measure of such importance 
\vould be kept secret by the select few whom 
it was necessary should co-operate in carry- 
ing it out — this, however, w^as not the case ; 
scarcely had the resolve been taken when it 
was known and discussed among the sepoys 
at Barraekpore. The 34th regiment of Ben- 
gal native infantry quartered there was one of 
the most fanatical and disloyal of the service. 
This corps, which, as already shown, had caused 
the uneasy feeling in the 19th at Berhampore, 
immediately laid a plan for frusta ting the in- 
tentions of the government. The authorities 
had no information of the exact state of feeling 
in the 34tli. They were dull of understanding 
to observe the indications of things at Barrack- 
pore, as well 08 everywhere else. The order 
to march to Barraekpore was given to the 
19th, and the 34th w'os commanded to relievo 
that corps. The latter advised the former to 
mutiny on the road, assuring it that European 
troops had been sent for to massacre it; a 
])articular part of the road was specified for 
the revolt ; the officers w^ere, according to tho 
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plan of the 34th, to be at once murdered, a 
signal was to be given, and the 34th would 
march out and join the mutineers. This 
correspondence foil into the hands of Colonel 
Mitchell, who acted w'ith undaunted courage 
and perfect skill. When ho reached a par- 
ticular part of the road he suddenly halted the 
regiment, so that at the appointed time for tho 
revolt the corps was not at the a]ipoiiiteil 
place. Before the liour arrived he held a 
durbar of the native oflicers, whom lie en- 
gaged in acts of courtesy and well-assumed 
confidence. The men coxdd not act according 
to the concocted plan, the expected signal, of 
course, never reached the 31 th at Barraekpore ; 
and thus, by the presence of mind, good sense, 
and cool resolution of Colonel Mitchell, the 
scheme of the mutineers was frustrated, and 
scenes of blood and horror averted, similar to 
those which soon afterwards took place in so 
many parts of India. Tho 19th was marched 
to its destination, and the arrangements of the 
government were completed for breaking up 
the corps. It is but justice to say, that at 
the core the battalion was loyal, that the men 
had no disposition to mutinous acts; it was as 
brave and w'elLdisciplined a body of. native 
infantry as any in the service, as might be ex- 
pected from its having so efficient a com- 
mander. It was only under the suspicion, 
not at all unreasonable, that the government, 
cither from design or carelessness, had en- 
dangered its caste, that it was disposed to any 
hostile action. The men had been informed by 
natives actually engaged in the manufacture 
of the obnoxious cartridges, that their caste 
was gone ; this information had been accom- 
panied with sneers and insults which goaded 
the men almost to madness, loyal although 
they were. The reports which reached them 
from tho 34th, about disbanding and massacre, 
left them, in their own opinion, no alternative 
but revolt. 

While these transactions were taking place, 
otliers of a still more formidable nature 
occurred in the 34th regiment. That corps 
was cowardly, but still more truculent. One 
of its number, a desperate fanatic, in a state 
of intoxication, rushed on tho parade-ground 
on Sunday, the 29th of March, shouting “deen, 
decn,” (** religion, religion,*’) and taunted his 
comrades to come forth and fight for their 
faith against the Fcrringhecs. The serjeant- 
major arrived at the moment, the fanatic fired 
at him, but was too drunk with bhang to hit 
the mark. This was immediately in front of 
tho quarter-guard, numbering nineteen men, 
who turned out and enjoyed tho sight, crowd- 
ing around tho serjeant-major, and preventing 
him from taking any decided action against 
the mutineer, who reloaded his piece, and shot 
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the horse of tho adjutant, who just then rode 
up to see what was the matter. As the adju- 
tant fell, tho mutineer attacked him with his 
side arms, and the quarter-guard struck the 
serjeant-major and tho fallen officer with tho 
butt-ends of their muskets. Both men would 
have been murdered in a few momenta if 
General Ilearsey had not galloped up, fearing 
that a revolt was beginning : he ordered the 
guard to rescue the adjutant and serjeant- 
major ; they refused — their pieces were not 
loaded. Ho presented a revolver, declaring 
that he would shoot the first man who refused 
to move forward; they obeyed, and rescued 
the intended victims of assassination. The 
jemadar gave orders in opposition to those of 
the general ; but the resolution and authority 
of the latter prevailed. The jemadar and 
guard were subsequently arrested. The name 
of the fanatical sepoy was Mungul Pandy, and 
ho has received an unenviable notoriety in 
India, not only by being the first man who 
struck a blow for the cause of the mutineers, 
but from the fact of his name having, from 
that circumstance, been given to the mutineers 
and to all sepoys who excite tho hostility or 
contempt of the English. 

The evening after this affair with the 34th, 
the 19th entered from Barrackpore, and the 
next day they were drawn up on parade to 
hear the decision of the governor-general and 
commander-in-chief. It was an imposing 
sight when the four thousand sepoys of the 
garrison, the offending regiment, the European 
artillery and infantry which had arrived for 
the occasion, and various detachments from 
other stations, assembled to hear the order of 
the day. The first part of the document re- 
capitulated the events which led to the situa- 
tion, the order then declared : — 

The regiment has been guilty of open and defiant 
mutiny. 

It ia no excuse for this offence to say, as had been said 
in the before-mentioned petition of the native officers and 
moil of the regiment, that they were afraid for their 
religion, and that they apprehended violence to them- 
selves. 

It is no atonement of it to declare, as they have therein 
declared, that they are ready to fight for their government 
in the lidd, when they have disobeyed and insulted that 
government in the persons' of its officers, and have ex- 
pressed no contrition for their heavy offences. 

Neither the 19th regiment, nor any regiment in the 
service of the government of India, nor any sepoy, Hindoo, 
or Mussulman, has reason to pretend that the government 
has shown, directly or indirectly, a desire to interfere with 
the religion of its troops. 

It has been the unvarying rule of the government of 
India to treat the religious feelings of all its servants, of 
every creed, with careful respect ; and to representations 
or complaints put forward in a dutiful and becoming 
spirit, whether upon this, or upon any other subject, it 
has never turned a deaf ear. 

But the government of India expects to receive, in 
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return for this treatment, the confidence of those who 
serve it. 

From its soldiers of every rank and race it will, at all 
times and in all circumstances, enforce unhesitating obe- 
dience. They have sworn to give it, and the governor- 
general in council will never cease to exact it. To no 
men who prefer complamts with arms in their hands viili 
ho cvcrlisteo. 

Had the sepoys of the 19th regiment confided in their 
government, and believed their commanding officer, in- 
stead of crediting the idle stories with which false and 
evil-minded men have deceived them, their religious 
scruples would still have remained inviolate, and them- 
selves would still be, as they have hitherto been, faithful 
soldiers, trusted by tho state, and laying up for future 
years all the rewards of a long and honourable service. 

But the governor-general in council can no longer have 
any confidence in this regiment, which has disgraced its 
name, and has lost all claim to consideration and in- 
dulgence. 

It is therefore the order of the governor-general in 
council, that the 19th regiment N. I. be now disbanded; 
that the native commissioned and non-commissioned 
oliicers and privates be discharged from the army of 
Bengal; that this be doite at the head-quarters of tho 
presidency division in the presence of every available 
corps wilhin two days* march of the station ; that the 
regiment be paraded for the piiqiosc ; and that each man, 
after being deprived of his arms, shall receive his arrears 
of pay and be required to withdraw from the cantonment. 

The European officers of the regiiueut will remain at 
Barrackpore until orders for their disposal shall be re- 
ceived from his excellency the commander-in-chief. 

This order is to be read at the head of every regiment, 
troop, and company in the service. 

Tho arms wxro piled, the coloiirB deposited, 
and tho 19th native infantry wau erased from 
the army liet. 

The men of the 19th received the Bcntence 
with regret. They begged to be enlisted in other 
corps, offered their services anywhere to be 
led against the enemies of the company, and, 
finally, besought that if they must bo dis- 
misBcd the service, they would be allowed to 
attack tho 34th regiment, the cause of their 
disgrace, and punish it at once for its treachery 
to them, and disloyalty to the government. 
Some of these requests could not bo granted, 
and all were refused. They dispersed in 
various directions, some perished of cholera 
on the road, some were employed as gate- 
keepers, and retainers of rich natives ; none 
were at any time afterwards found in arms 
against the government, and several fought 
bravely, and as volunteers, against the muti- 
neers. Tho wisdom of disbanding this regi- 
ment is open to question. The motives for 
doing so were, however, stated at length in 
the sentence already quoted, and whicli 
assumes importance as a public document, 
because it declares the policy of Viscount 
Canning’s government towards the refractory 
sepoys at the beginning of the revolt. That 
policy was. not, however, consistently carried 
out, for the conduct of the government towards 
the 34th regiment was slow and vacillating, 
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although to it tho mischief connected with the 
19th was attributable, and the men had 
attacked and nearly murdered several of their 
ofticers. Tlie commandcr-iii- chief remained 
in the cool sanatorium of the Himalayas ; tho 
government at Calcutta had time for all the usual 
frivolities of a court, but for five weeks it re- 
mained undecided what was to be done with 
the 34th regiment. These rebels and mur- 
derers remained all that time unpunished. 
Lord Canning advocating palliatives, his 
council urging decision. Meanwhile, Mungul 
l^undy and tho jemadar, who was a high caste 
Brahmin, were hanged. These men feared the 
loss of caste more than death. They died in 
the spirit of martyrs, Bandy exulting in the 
opportunity afforded him of suffering for his 
faith, shouting '‘religion, religion,” and urging 
his brethren to revolt, to the last. The conduct 
of these men evinced that there was a sincere 
belief among the sepoys that tho government 
intended to persecute their creed. 

Two sepoys of the 70th regiment were 
transported for conspiring to attack the fort, 
and one of their officers was dismissed the 
service for treason. It is obvious that how- 
ever allowable it might be, taking a merciful 
view of the subject, to dismiss an officer for 
neglect of <luty, or incapacity, such leniency 
was inapplicable to high -treason. It en- 
couraged tho rcvoltcrs when they saw that, 
after all, in case of failure, it might be no 
worse tlian dismissal. J^ord Canning had 
imbibed the idea that the honour and ad- 
vantage of serving the English were so great, 
that for a sepoy to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity was the heaviest punishment that could 
be inflicted upon him short of death. There 
were other penalties which the sepoy dreaded 
much more than either. 

With great difficulty, and not until nu- 
merous reports of fresh proofs of extensive 
disaffection had reached them, the govern- 
ment at Calcutta were brought to believe that 
something decisive must be done. Had not 
events thwarted the purposes of Lord Canning, 
the 84th British regiment would have been 
sent back to Birinah, and the capital of India 
been left for protection to a wing of the 63rd 
royal regiment and the doubtful body-guards. 
All the while the rebellious sepoys were in 
receipt of their pay, an expense to the empire 
as well as a danger. The system of disband- 
ing without any punishment, was better than 
supporting disaffected regiments and paying 
royal troops to watch them. 

On the 6th of May, nearly six weeks after 
the attempt of the 34th to murder some of 
their officers, the troops in and around Cal- 
cutta were concentrated at Barrackpore, to 
witness the disbanding of the guilty portion 


of tho 34th. The crime committed was con- 
certed mutiny and attempted murder, the 
punishment inflicted w^as as follows : in the 
presence of the assembled troops, seven com- 
panies of the 34th were paraded and ordered 
to pile their arms, and to strip off their uni- 
forms ; having no means of resistance, they 
obeyed. Means were taken to prevent any out- 
rage or disorder by the disarmed sepoys. An 
order of the day, or proclamation (it is difficult 
to give a precise designation to so anomalous 
a document), was issued by the government, 
ex^dainiiig the necessity the government was 
under to inflict punishment, and threatening 
certain and speedy penalties upon all military 
insubordination. The public felt that it was 
an absurdity to give the name of punishment 
to the disbanding of a regiment that wished to 
serve no longer, and the soldiers of which w'ero 
deserting. A painful impression was left on 
the minds of all loyal natives as well as Euro- 
peans, that the document was rather an excuse 
for leniency and weakness, than a proclama- 
tion intended to vindicate justice. Confidence 
in tho vigour of the governor-general was im- 
paired. The continued absence of the com- 
mauder-iu -chief from the head -quarters, of the 
army was the subject of universal animadver- 
sion. Time was consumed in consulting him at 
so vast a distance, and his counsels were neither 
very enlightened nor decisive. With the dis- 
banding of the seven companies of tho 34tli, 
the government was satisfied that the mutiny 
was at an end. There had been abundant 
evidence to tho contrary, but the government 
thought proper to ignore it. The authorities 
might have known that altogether, irrespective 
of the discontent of the sepoys, means had been 
taken to sow disaffection throughout India, 
more especially throughout Bengal and its non- 
regulation provinces. These efibrts originated 
in Oude, but a bad state of feeling existed in 
Mohammedan India for some years preparatory 
to such an attempt. When the war with Russia 
broke out, much excitement was created in 
the minds of the Mohammedan populations of 
all India, from Gabul to Calcutta and Cape 
Comorin. When the western allies insisted on 
reforms in Turkey, an opinion gained ground 
in India that the allies merely aided Turkey to 
betray her, and that by a treacherous alliance, 
the ascendancy of the religion of Mohammed, 
and of the grand Padisha, was destroyed. 
Thus the war in Turkey prepared the way for 
a Mahommedan struggle in India, in Persia, 
— everywhere. The peoples of these nations 
were excited by tho events in Constantinople, 
which were told in innumerable tales of ex- 
aggoration all over Asia. And when to this 
excitement was added the persuasion that the 
time had arrived for a Mohammedan holy 
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war, the followers of the prophet became frantic 
with fanaticism. There was also a general feel- 
ing that the English sway wonhl only last one 
hundred years in Bengal. In 17/57 Clive com- 
pleted its conquest ; in 1857 it was believed 
that it would be restored to the followers of the 
true faith. The Molharamedans found no diffi- 
culty in inducing the Brahmins to join them 
against English power. It had for many years 
interfered with Brahniinical rites and customs, 
such as suttee, thugism, infanticide, (fee., as well 
ns with the operation of Mohammedan law in 
some respects. A prophecy was circulated, 
which was to the effect that in 1857 the 
English would be destroyed. The govern- 
ment seems to have had no intelligence of this 
state of feeling, although evidence of it was 
abundant. Tokens of conspiracy and combi- 
nation, for some purpose or purposes, were 
visible, but no steps were taken to unravel 
their meaning. Soon after the annexation of 
Oudo, chappictees were sent all over eastern 
and north-eastern India, in a manner which 
excited great surprise, but no adequate means 
to jienetrate the mystery were adopted. From 
some place, probably in Glide, six cakes of 
unleavened bread were sent to some other 
place, and were delivered to the head man of 
the village, or the chief religious authority of 
the place, with the intention to distribute 
them, and to invite each recipient of a cake to 
repeat the process, and so on. This proceeded 
until the chappictees were conveyed every- 
where, with significant but enigmatical ex- 
pressions, only to be comprehended by the 
faithful of either of the creeds allied for the 
destruction of the foreigner. T"lic agents of 
this conspiracy corrupted the sepoys, whose 
minds were prepared by the causes already 
detailed. It was evident that some commu- 
nications, secret from the government, were 
passing among the natives of india, w’hich an 
active and intelligent government would have 
risked much to (liscover. Had the like oc- 
curred in the dominions of the Russian czar, 
the French emperor, or the Austrian kaiser, 
means would soon have been adopted to check 
the progress of the mysterious cakes, and find 
some clue to their meaning. The English 
government in India is as absolute as that of 
any of the despotisms named, but was not so 
vigilant or systematic, and its chief officers 
were not so responsible. Tlic following very 
remarkable words were used by Mr. Disraeli, 
ill a speech in the house of commons, made 
with the design of showing that the govern- 
ment of India had not proved itself vigilant 
or competent : — “ Suppose the Emperor of 
Russia, whose territory, in extent and cha- 
racter, has more resemblance to our Eastern 
possessions' than the territory of any other 


power — suppose the Emperor of Russia ivere 
told — ‘Sire, there is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance going on in your territory; from 
village to village, men arc passing who leave 
the tail of an ermine or a pot of caviare, with 
a message to some one to perform the same 
ceremony. Strange to say, this has been 
going on in some ten thousand villages, and 
wo cannot make head or tail of it.’ I think 
the Emperor of Russia would say : ‘ I do not 
know whether you can make head or tail of 
it, but I am quite certain there is something 
wrong, and that we must take some precau- 
tions ; because, where the people are not 
usually indiscreet and troublesome, they do 
not make a secret communication unless it is 
opposed to the government. This is a secret 
communication, and, therefore, a communica- 
tion dangerous to the government.”* 

Many Irish and Scottish officers inter- 
preted the cakes ns*^ a token to prepare for 
war, but they were bantered, or laiiglied at. 
In olden Celtic times, the clans of Scotland 
sent round signals of war in a similar way, 
and with the words often repeated in India 
when the cakes were left, “ To be kept until 
called for.” The very same language and 
the very same plan of procediirii has been 
adopted in Ireland in the case of insurrection 
or agrarian disturbance in the memory of 
living men : “ the holy straws,” and “ the 
holy turf,” sent round during agitations o<‘ 
comparatively recent occurrence, exemplify 
this. jMaiiy in India who expressed a sense 
of insecurity, were censured by their supe- 
riors, civil and religious, until men were too 
much discouraged to express their minds; a 
false security, having its birth in pride and 
arrogance of race, stultified the chief officials, 
and led them to “pooh-])Ooh” all efforts to 
call attention to the real condition of India. 
In England, among the chief persons in the 
houses of legislature, in the cabinet, and in a 
lessor degree among the directors of the East 
India Company, a similar state of mind existed. 
India was supposed to be completely at the 
feet of England, incapable of making a hos- 
tile effort. 'When tidings of the mutiny 
reached England, even at a later period than 
that of the disbanding of tlie Sitli native in- 
fantry, and when at Meerut a far more serious 
revolt occurred, and even when Delhi was in 
arms, and the effete king used his property 
and influcuco against the company, the go- 
vernment, parliament, and to some extent the 
press, of England, rcfiiscd to believe that the 
people of India had any sympathy with the 
revolt. It was supposed that they were too 
contented, and happy under English rule to 
desire to escape from it. The rebellion in 
India was called “a mutiny,” a “sepoy re- 
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volt,” a ” disturbance created by pampered 
sepoys, and some of the vagabond popula- 
tion of the cities but a great rebellion of 
native princes and peoples, over a large por- 
tionof India, as well as a revolt of the Bengal 
native army, few would allow it to be con- 
sidered. Even when the native contingents 
in the service of certain allied or tributary 
princes deserted, and made war against the 
conij)any, and when the whole people of the 
kingdom of Oude were in arms, officials and 
newspapers, and the people of England gene- 
rally, persisted in regarding it as n sepoy 
revolt. There was an extraordinary dispo- 
sition among men, both in India and in Great 
Britain, to shut their eyes to the real facta of 
the case. 

Such was the state of affairs in the military | 
condition of Bengal, and as to the state of 
mind in reference to it jimong the J'^nglish in 
India and at home, when the next episode in 
the sad history of the revolt occurred. Before 
relating it, some account of the forces in India 
at tliat moment will he acceptable to the 
reader. In the chapter on the military affairs 
of the East India Company very full infor- 
mation is given concerning the numbers, 
equipments, and character of its army. Cap- 
lain U after furnishes the following statement 
of the force when the revolt broke out : — 

Bengal presidency, — Queen’s troops: Two 
'regiments of light cavalry, fifteen regiments 
of infantry, one battalion of GOth rifles. Com- 
pany’s regular troops : I’liree brigades of 
horse artillery, European and native, six bat- 
talions of European foot artillery, three bat- 
talions of native foot artillery, corps of royal 
engineers, ten regiments of native light cavalry, 
two regiments of European fusiliers, seventy- 
four regiments of native infantry, one regi- 
ment of sappers and miners. Irregular and 
contingent troops : Twcnty-tlircc regiments 
of irregular native cavalry, twelve regiments of 
irregular native infantry, one corps of guides, 
one regiment of camel corps, sixteen regi- 
ments of local militia, Shckhawuttie brigade, 
contingents of Gwalior, Joudpore, Malwa, 
Bhopal, and Kotah. 

The European troops hero mentioned in 
the company’s regular army were those who 
were enlisted in England or elsewhere by 
the company’s agents, quite irrespective of 
the royal or queen’s army. The above 
forces, altogether, amounted to somewhat over 
150,000. 

Madras presidency. — Queen’s troops : One 
regiment of light cavalry, live regiments of 
infantry. Company’s regular troops : One 
brigade of horse artillery, European and na- 
tive, four battalions of European foot artillery, 
one battalion of native foot artillery, corps of 


royal engineers, eight regiments of native 
light cavalry, two regiments of European in- 
fantry, fifty -two regiments of native infantry. 

No irregular or contingent troops appear 
in this entry. 

Bombay presidency. — Queen’s troops : One 
regiment of light cavalry, five regiments of- 
infantry. Company’s regular troops : One 
brigade of horse artillery, European and "na- 
tive, two battalions of European foot artillery, 
two battalions of native foot artillery, corps 
of royal engineers, three regiments of native 
light cavalry, two regiments of European 
infantry, twenty-nine regiments of native in- 
fantry. Irregular and contingent troops : 
Eifteen regiments of irregular native troops. 

The European and native troops in the 
service of the company are not marked with 
sufficient distinctness by Captain Kaftcr. 

” The European element in the armies has 
been regularly augmenting. In 1837 there 
were 28,000 European troops in India; in 
1850 the number was 41,000, comprising 
28,000 queen’s troops, and 1G,000 belonging 
to the company ; while the new charter of 
1854 allowed the coin])aiiy to raise 24,000, 
v)f whom 4000 were to be in training ill Eng- 
land, and the rest on service in India. What 
was the number in 1857 becomes part of the 
history of the mutiny. In the whole Indian 
army, a year or two before this catastroplic, 
there were about 5000 European officers, 
governing the native as well as the European 
regiments ; but of this number so many were 
absent on furlough, or leave, so many more 
on staff appointments, and so many of the 
remainder in local cor])s and on civil duties, 
that there was an insufficiency of regimental 
control — leading, as some authorities think, 
in great part to the sceues of insubordination ; 
for the native oflicers were regarded in a very 
subordinate light.” 

Such was the condition of the Anglo-Indian 
army when the suppression of revolt at Dum- 
Dum, Bcramporc, and Barrackporc, led the 
government to believe that India was safe 
from her own sepoys. It is the more sur- 
prising that the supprcs.^ion of open revolt 
near Calcutta should have inspired such secu- 
rity, because all the while the government 
was receiving intelligence, and even official 
reports, of evidences of sedition among the 
troops of the distant garrisons. During the 
whole period from the revolt of the Iflth to 
the disbanding of the 34th, incendiary fires 
occurred in the military cantonments of the 
Pnnjaub, occupied by Bengal troops ; and in 
the Cis-Sutlej territories they were as open 
and daring ns the conduct of the government 
was unaccountably inert and time-serving. 
It is impossible to acquit the government of 
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the charge of not having taken proper pre- 
cautions on the ground of being unable to 
obtain information as to the state of feeling 
of the troops, or the cause of that state of 
feeling, after the perusal of the following 
report made by Captain Howard, magistrate 
of the Umballali cantonment, when, at the 
cdose of April, an appalling list of incendiary 
acts alarmed that officer, and caused him to 
address the government with marked earnest- 
ness on the subject : — “ The emanating cause 
of the arson at this cantonment I conceive 
originated with regard to the newly intro- 
duced cartridges, to which the native sepoy 
shows his decided objection ; it being ob- 
noxious to him from a false idea — which, now 
that it has entered the mind of the sepoy, is 
difficult to eradicate — that the innovation of 
this cartridge is derogatory both to his caste 

and his religion That this has led to 

the fires at this cantonment, in my own pri- 
vate mind I am perfectly convinced. Were 
it the act of only one or two, or even a few 
persons, the ^yell- disposed sepoys would at 
once have come forward and forthwith in- 
formed, but that there is-an organised, leagued 
conspiracy existing, I feel confident. Though 
all and every individual composing a regi- 
ment may not form part of the combination, 
still I am of opinion that such a league in 
each corps is known to exist; and such being 
upheld by the majority, or rather connived 
at, therefore it is that no single man dared to 
come forward and expose it.” 

An investigation was instituted early in 
May as to whether any efforts w^ere making 
to create sedition among the soldiery or people 
by native princes or ecclesiastics, or by foreign 
influence. The last source of evil influence 
was suspected, but could not bo proved. The 
native press bad been extremiply anti -British 
and bigoted. Many of its conductors w’ere 
notorious atheists, and these were amongst 
the most violent in calling upon the people 
to defend their religion. It was discovered 
that the. largest infinence in unsettling the 
minds of the people was that of wandering 
Brahmins and fakeers, both having united to 
stir up the people against English power. 
That most of the native princes and rich 
native landholders knew this, and sympa- 
thised with it, could not then be discovered, 
but ^vas soon made plain by their appearing 
with arms in their hands wherever there was 
a chance of success. At all times the English 
had to contend in India with the use of the 
wandering and mendicant religious classes by 
disaffected or deposed princes, to stir up fana- , 
ticism ag linst British authority. More than 
thirty years since, Sir John Malcolm de- 
scribed a state of things in his day identical ' 


with that which, with larger influence and 
more decided energy, operated in 1857. Sir 
John then wrote : — “ My attention has been 
during the last twenty -five years particularly 
directed to this dangerous species of secret 
war against our authority, wdiich is always 
carrying on by numerous though unseen 
hands. The spirit is kept up by letters, by' 
exaggerated reports, and by pretended pro- 
phecies. When the time appears favourable, 
from the occurrence of misfortune to our 
arms, from rebellion in our provinces, or from 
mutiny in our troops, circular-letters and 
proclamations arc dispersed over the country 
with a celerity almost incredible. Such docu- 
ments arc read with avidity. The contents 
in most eases are the same. The English arc 
depicted as usurpers of low caste, and as 
tyrants who have sought India with no other 
view but that of degrfytling the inhabitants and 
of robbing them of their w’ealtb, while they 
seek to subvert their usages and their reli- 
gion. The native soldiery arc always ap- 
pealed to, and the advice to them is, in all 
instances I have met with, the same — ‘ Yonr 
European tyrants are few in number — kill 
them ! * ” 

That the native princes and landholders 
throughout the Bengal provinces and Central 
India w^ere in concert with the religious in- 
cendiaries of 1857, many documents showed, 
when, during the conllict, such papers fell* 
into the hands of the conquerors ; among 
those, none w^ns so reniarknblo as that which 
was addressed to the Rajah of Nopaul by the 
King of Ondc while the insurrection was 
raging. Jung Bahadoor showed the letter to 
the British resident, to whom also he fur- 
nished a copy of his reply. Ijord Canning 
expressed to the maharajah his cordial thanks 
for the proof of Ins loyalty and good faith 
thus evinced. 

Abstract translation of a letter from Jiamznn Alee Khan 

Mirza Birjees Kvdder Bahadoor to hit highness the 

Maharajah of Kepaul, dated tth of Jeth Snmvifl, 

1916, corresponding with \^thMag, 1858. 

After roinplimciits — It is known to every one that my 
ancestors brought the British into lliudostan, but Biil- 
vunt Sing, iho Rajah of Benares, was a cause of much 
annoyance to them, and therefore the province of Benares 
was given to them. A treaty was then signed hy the 
British, ill which they wrote that they would never act 
rcocherously ns long as the sun and moon should exist. 
Bnt they have broken that treaty ; and, dethroning my 
father, Wajid Alec Shah, have sequestrated his state 
palaces, and everything he had. Every one is acquainted 
ith this event ns it took place only in Sumvnt, 191 3. 

After taking Lucknow they intended to make war with 
yon, for which purpose they collected a large force and 
magazine at Colonelgunj, which is situated below the 
Hillsi perhaps you are aware of this event. 

In former years great intimacy existed between our 
houses, insomuch that your forefathers built a bungalow 
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for my ancestorB, for shooting and hunting purposes, in 
Bootwal. 

The British some time ago attempted to interfere with 
the faith of both the Hindoos and Mohammedans, by pre- 
paring cartridges with cows’ grease tor the Hindoo, and 
that of pigs for the Mohamm^ans, and ordering them to 
bite them with their teeth. The sepoys refused, and were 
ordered by the British to bo blown away from gnns on 
the parade ground. This is the cause of the war breaking 
out, and probably you are acquainted with it. 

But I am ignorant as to how they managed to get your 
troops, which they brought here, and began to commit 
every sort of violence, and to pull down temples, mosques, 
imambarras, and the sacred places. 

You are well aware of the treachery of the British, and 
it is proper you should preserve the standard of religion, 
and make the tree of friendship between you and me 
fresh. 

Translation of a letter from his er cell cney the maharajah 

Jung Bahadoor to Birjees Kudder Bahadoor, of Luck- 

now. 

Your letter of the 7th, .Tcth Soode, Wednesday, con*c- 
sponding to the 10th of May, 1868, to the address of his 
highness the maharojah of Nflpaul, and that of 13th Jeth 
Yudee of the present year, Tuesday, corresponding to the 
llth May, 1858, to my address, have reached their re- 
spective destinations, and their contents are fully under- 
stood. In it is written that the British are bent on the 
destruction of the society, religion, and faith of both 
Hindoos and Mohammedans. 

Be it known that for upwards of a century the British 
have reigned in Hindustan, but up to the present moment 
neither the Hindoos nor the Mohammedans have ever com- 
plained that their religion has been interfered with. 

As the Hindoos and Mohmiirnedans have boon guilty of 
ingratitude and pertidy, neither the Nepaul goveniiiient 
• nor T can side with them. 

Since the star of faith and integrity, sincerity in words, 
as well as in acts, and the wisdom and comprehension of 
the British, arc shining as bright as the sun in every 


quarter of the globe, be assured that my government will 
never disunite itself from the friendship of the exalted 
British government, or to be instigated to join with any 
monarch against it, be he as high as heaven; what 
grounds can we have for connecting ourselves with the 
Hindoos and Mohammedans of Hindostau P 

Be it also known, that had I in any way been inclined 
to cultivate the friendship and intimacy of the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan tribes, should I have massacred live or six 
thousand of them in my way to Lucknow P 

Now, as you have sent me a friendly letter, let me per- 
suade you,that if any person, Hindoo or Mohammedan, who 
has not murdered a British lady or child, goes immediately 
to Mr. Montgomery, the chief commissioner of Lucknow', 
and surrender his arms, and make submission, he will be 
permitted to retain his honour, and his crime will be 
pardoned. 

If you still be inclined to make war on the British, no 
rajah or king in the world will give you an asylum, and 
death will be the end of it. 

I have written whatever has come into my plain mind, 
and it will be proper and better for you to act in accord- 
ance with what I have said. 

When General Anson, the commander-in- 
chief of the forces in India, heard of the state 
of excitement in which the Bengal troops in 
the Ois-Sutlej and Trans-Sutlej territories, 
more especially the former, had continued, 
and the alarming Bros which had spread 
around the cantonments, he hastened to 
Umballah, and- issued an order of the day, 
intended to appease the discontent of the 
soldiery, hut its effect was to encourage them 
to feel their importance, and believe that the 
government of India was afraid of them. 
The decisive step on the part of tlio sepoys, 
that which set all the Bengal provinces in a 
Bamc of revolt, was the mutiny at Meerut. 




CHAPTER OXXVIIT. 

REVOLT OP THE SEPOYS AT MEERUT— MASSACRE OP OPPICERS, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN— 
PLIGHT OF THE MUTINEERS TO DELHl-r- REVOLT OP THE GARRISON THERE, AND IN- 
SURRECTION OP THE PEOPLE— MEASURES OP GOVERNMENL’ PREPARA'rOUY TO AN 
ADVANCE OP THE BRITISH FORCES UPON DELHI. 


Durino the latter weeks of April the sepoys 
at Meerut showed much excitement, and 
incendiary fires, such as have been noticed 
in the last chapter as occurring elsewhere, 
were frequent; no room was left for doubt 
that they were the work of the soldiery. It 
so happened that the European force at that 
station was very powerful in proportion to 
the native troops. This was the more re- 
markable, as at most of the stations in the 
Bengal provinces there were scarcely any 
European soldiers. The English regiments 
were chiefly in the Punjauh upon the Affghan 
frontier, and in a few other places, where, 
as in Meerut, they were in comparatively 
considerable number. This arrangement was 


singularly inappropriate to the normal con- 
dition of India, as well as to its especial re- 
quirements at that time. The Punjauh and 
Pegu were supposed, as newly annexed pro- 
vinces, to require European garrisons; yet 
Oude, the most recently anncxecl, the annexa- 
tion of which excited so'much ill-will amongst 
the natives not only of Oude itself, hut of all 
Bengal and of the Bengal sepoys, was guarded 
chiefly by troops discontented by the annexa- 
tion. At Meerut, the English force consisted 
of the 6th dragoon guards (carbineers), 600 
strong. Those troopers were only in part 
provided with horses, and these were of a 
very inferior description ; a battalion of the 
60th rifle regiment, 1000 strong ; a troop of 
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horae artillery, and 500 artillery recruits; 
the whole numbering about 2200, exclusive 
of staff officers, and the officers and other 
Europeans connected with the sepoy regi- 
ments. The force of natives, which only out- 
numbered tlie Europeans by a few hundreds, 
consisted of the 3rd Bengal cavalry, and the 
llth and 20tli Bengal infantry. 

Under such circumstances no apprehension 
of revolt was entertained, and it is nearly 
certain that none would have taken place had 
the sepoys been engaged in a dynastic or 
political conspiracy merely, or were they dis- 
contented about batta, severity of discipline, 
or any of the ordinary causes of complaint 
with Indian soldiers. The conviction had 
seized their minds, beyond all hope of eradi- 
cation, that the cartridges were ceremonially 
unclean to both Hindoo and Mussulmans. 
Some of them undoubtedly were; the general 
suspicion rested upon a partial fact, sufficient 
to justify resistance. The prejudices of the 
sepoy and the good faith of the government 
had not been kept in view by the officials 
charged with the duty of preparing the ammu- 
nition ; and when the sepoy discovered that 
in any instance he had been trilled with on 
the all-important subject of religion, his faith 
was gone for ever. Had not this been the 
reality of the case the native soldiers would 
not, as in many cases, have j)recipitated them- 
solvcs upon certain death as the alternative of 
using the hated cartridge. It has been alleged 
that the plea of caste must have been only a 
pretence, as the same cartridges were used 
against the English, which they refused to 
use in their service. Those who use this 
argument overlook the casuistry which in 
false religions justifies to the consciences of 
their professors the most contradictory con- 
duct. In using the cartridges against the 
English the end sanctified the deed in the 
opinion of those men ; and many, believing that 
they had already lost caste, in sheer despair 
and vengeance resorted to them. 

On the 23rd of April it was determined 
by the English officers at Meerut, to put an 
end to nil uncertainty by testing the spirit of 
the sepoys. Colonel Smyth, of the 3rd Bengal 
native cavalry, ordered out a portion of his 
regiment for parade on that day, to teach 
them the mode of loading adopted under 
general orders in deference to the prejudices 
of the troops against biting cartridges which 
might be glazed Avith forbidden substances. 
The previous evening he instructed the 
havildar-major and his orderly in the new 
system, and the latter having fired off a 
carbine, the colonel believed that the regiment 
would entertain no objection upon the follow- 
ing morning. That night, however, the 


orderly's tent was set on fire, and also a vete- 
rinary hospital close to a magazine. These 
circumstances caused uneasiness ns to the 
issue of the next day's experiment. When 
tliat day arrived, the appointed parade was 
held, and the havildar-inajor fired off a car- 
bine without biting the cartridge. The men 
refused to receive the cartridges. It was 
pointed out to them that they were not now 
cartridges, but the old ones, to which they 
had been accustomed; still they refused. This 
was a new phase of the spirit of mutiny, more 
dangerous than had been displayed elsewhere, 
for if the troopers would neither use cartridges 
new nor old, upon a plan which did not re- 
quire them to be pressed with the teeth, how 
was it possible for them to serve as soldiers ? 
On the 25th an investigation took place 
before the deputy judge-advocate, and the 
men admitted that there was no evidence of 
any impure substance <being in the cartridges, 
but they were told that they were unclean, 
and they believed their informants, and re- 
fused to accept the declarations of their 
officers. The judge assured them that the 
cartridges were such as had always been in 
use, and his assurances appeared to satisfy 
their scruples, for they expressed contrition, 
and promised to use the cartridges whenever 
called upon. 

On the (Uh of Jifay the general in com- 
mand of the station. Major-general Hewitt,, 
deemed it necessary to prove the sincerity of 
the men. He ordered a parade for the Oth 
of May. On the 5th cartriilges were dis- 
tributed ; eighly-five of the sowars, as the 
native cavalry of Bengal are called, refused 
to receive them. The general ordered their 
arrest. They were tried by court-martial, 
found guilty of mutiny, and sentenced to 
imprisonment and hard labour for different 
periods varying from six to ten years. In 
presence of the whole of the troops in can- 
tonment, they w’cre strij)ped of their uniforms, 
ironed, and marched aw'ay to the common 
jail tw’o miles distant, in tlic village of Meerut. 
The native troops looked on in silence upon 
these ju’occedings, but with scow'ling coun- 
tenances. 

Then began a series of blunders on tlio 
part of the chief military authorities, hut for 
which the terrible results which followed 
could not have happened. The convicted 
“sow’ars" w’cre handed over to the civil 
authorities, and guarded only by i»olicc. 
This would of course have been quite proper 
under ordinary circumstances, hut the occa- 
sion demandeer peculiar precautions. These 
events occurred on the «itli of May. W’hen 
the native* soldiers were dismissed from 
parade, they went to their lines in a state of 
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m tense excitement and resentment. The 
punishment inflicted on them had deprived the 
sufTerers of caste, — they were manacled na 
felons, and degraded. Measures were in- 
stantly taken by the whole native force to 
mutiny ; their plans were well laid, and were 
executed with fatal facility. Notwithstanding 
the menacing behaviour of the men as they 
loft the parade ground, the general took no 
precautions against outbreak, not even to 
have their conduct kept under observation. 
The regimental officers were as incautious as 
the staff. They retired to their bungalows 
in different directions near the lines. The 
native officers alone held intercourse with the 
men, and they also were disaffected. It is 
probable tliat the mutineers opened communi- 
cations immediately with the native troops in 
Delhi, inciting them to revolt, and informing 
them of their ow'U intention to march thither 
wdien they had executed the ^York of ven- 
geance at Meerut. 

On Sunday, the 10th of May, between five 
and six o’clock in the evening, when the 
h]iiropean portion of the garrison were pro- 
ceeding to church, or prejjaring to do so, 
(»I)cn revolt began. In choosing the hour of 
religious service, the mutineers selected a time 
when the chance of resistance to tlieiuselvcs, 
or escape by their intended victims, w’as less 
than at any other time, even than at night, 
•when sentinels might give alarm, and persons 
w’ould in its silence be more likely to catch 
the first sounds of the movement. Throughout 
the day indications of great restlessness were 
showui by the sepoys; it w'as noticed by the 
hiUropeans, even by ladies and children, but 
no precautions w’cre taken ; the officers re- 
mained confident in their comparatively strong 
force of Europeans, and boldly careless of 
what the sepoys thought or did. It w^as 
•strange that he upon whom the chief respon- 
sibility devolved, should not have proved more 
vigilant than others. 

Suddenly the native troops turned out and 
set fire to their cantonments, attacking first 
the bungalow of Mr. Greathead, the civil 
commissioner, who and whose lady, by con- 
cealing themselves upon the roof, found means 
to elude their pursuers, and ultimately escape. 
As soon as the disturbance burst forth, Colonel 
Finnis, of the 11th native infantry, rode to 
meet his men, and recall them to a sense of 
their duty. He was shot down. He was the 
first who fell in resisting the great sepoy 
revolt — the first murdered Englishman of the 
many w'ho thus perished. Various officers 
were * shot as they attempted to curb the 
violence of their men ; officers, ladies, and 
even children, were shot or bayoneted, as 
they returned from worship. While the 
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infantry were engaged in firing the canton- 
ments, the 3rd cavalry hastened to the jail, 
where they were joined by the police, and 
released the eighty-five sow'ars, and w'ith 
them one thousand two hundred criminals, 
the vilest refuse of a truculent and dishonest 
population. Troopers, irolice, and convicts, 
all fraternised, and hastening to the lines, 
joined the revolted infantry in the work of 
destruction ; the villagers of IVleerut, and the 
populace generally, abetted the work. Then 
commenced the worst horrors of the occasion. 
Deeds of infamy were perpetrated too vile to 
describe ; the victims of assassination w’ore 
hacked with swords, perforated with bayonets, 
or riddled with balls; every indignity was 
oflered to the dead, every cruelty to the 
dying. To particularise instances of suffer- 
ing on the part of Europeans, and deeds of 
desperate atrocity on the jiart of the revolters, 
w’ould be impossible wdthin the limits of any 
w’ork not exclusively devoted to a history of 
the mutiny. During tw’o hours this havoc 
raged, and throughout that time no opposition 
w’as offered by the European portion of the 
troops. The general seems to have been 
paralysed by surprise ; for until the w'ork of 
destruction and massacre w^as accomplished, 
the European troops did not arrive in the 
cantoniinints of the sepoys. The rifles did 
arrive in time to open a fire upon the re- 
treating enemy, w’ho returned it ; a few sepoys 
fell under the shots of the rifles. The ear- 
bincers w^cro sent several miles on a wrong 
road ; w’cnt astray ; eamc back when it wa.s 
too dark to see w'hat was to bo done, or how^ 
to do it. A civilian might w’cll suppose that 
troo]>s quartered a couple of miles from other 
troops of the same army would know the way 
to their lines. The sepoys marched to Delhi. 
The road was good, the moon soon rose; 
but no pursuit w'as institutcil. The general 
pleaded, in excuse for this omission, that it 
was necessary to protect flic European can- 
tonments from the vagaboiuLs wdio had escaped 
from prison. There w’crc mon eiiougli for 
both objects; a few hundred infantry would 
have kept off the marauders, while the car- 
bineers, rifles, and horse -artillery might have 
pursued the fugitives. Some of the carbineers 
only bad lances ; these did follow a few miles 
on the Delhi road, and cut down some strag- 
glers. The open mutiny of the Bengal army 
began with a great success. The mutineers 
burned down a camp, and murdered officers, 
ladies, and children, literally in the presence 
of a superior force of European soldiers. 
When tidings of the scandalous incompetcncy 
which marked the management of the whole 
transaction reached Calcutta and London, the 
council and the cabinet, the Europeans of the 
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Indian capital and the people of England were 
indignant and astonished. The governor- 
general of India seems to have thought that 
his first duty was conciliation. lie put forth 
a proclamation, in which the reader will sec 
tiuit all was done in the way of reconcilement 
that could be done, after the revolt at Meerut. 
Whatever were tlie errors there — whatever 
the want of vigour at Calcutta, the following 
proclamation shows that his excellency did 
not evince a vindictive spirit, but one of great 
forbearance and clemency. 

Caste Proclamation, 

Fort William, Home Department. 

Mmf 10 , 1867 . 

The governor-general of India in council has warned 
the army of Bengal that the tales by which the men of 
certain regiments have been led to suspect that offence to 
their religion or injury to their caste is meditated by the 
government of India are inalicioas falsehoods. 

The governor-general in conucil has learnt that this 
suspicion eontinuea to be propagated by designing and 
evil-minded men, not only in the army, but among other 
chisfics of the peojilc. 

He knows that endeavours are made to persuade 
Hindoos and Mnssiilmans, soldiers and civil subjects, that 
their religion is threatened, secretly as well as openly, by 
the nets of governmeat, and that the governincnt is seek- 
ing in various ways to entrap them into a loss of caste for 
purposes of its own. 

Some have been already deceived and led astray by 
these talcs. 

Once more, then, the governor-general in council warns 
all classes against the deceptions that are practised on 
them. 

The government of India has invariably treated the 
religions feelings of all its subjects with careful respect. 
The governor-general in council has declared that it will 
never cease to do so. He now repeats that declaration, 
and he emphatically proclaims that the government of 
India entertains no desire to interfere with their religion 
or caste, and that nothing has been, or will be, done by 
ihc government to aifeet the free exercise of the observ- 
ances of religion or caste by every class of the people. 

The government of India has never deceived its sub- 
jects, therefore the governor-general in council now calls 
u])ou them to refuse their belief to sediliuiis lies. 

This notice is addressed to those ^^ho hitherto, by 
habitual loyalty and oiJerly conduct, have shown their 
aitaehineut to the government and a well-founded faith in 
its protection and justice. 

The governor-general in council enjoins all sneh persons 
to pause before they listen to false guides and traitors, who 
would lead them into danger and disgrace. 

By order of the governor-general of India in council, 
CeCif. Beadon, 

Secretary to the government of India. 

After the terrible havoc at Meerut, the first 
idea of the general of the cantonments was to 
march at once and attack Delhi, but netvs 
arrived thence that the whole city was in arms, 
that the garrison had revolted, placed the king 
at the head of the insurrection, and that nrmecl 
men in numbers had flocked at once to his 
standard from the surrounding country. 
Efforts to obtain advice or aid from the com- 
mander -in -chief had been unavailing. Not- 
withstanding the disorderly state of the Ben- 


gal army for so long a time, his excellency had 
gone on a shooting party in the Himalayas, 
and could not be found : he was at last heard 
of at Umballah. No adequate means of ob- 
taining information of what was passing in 
and around Dellii, were put forth — time was 
lost, the commander -in -chief w^as dilatory, the 
counsels of Calcutta were confused. There were 
no proper means for moving an army, there 
w-as no commissariat, there were no camels, no 
elephants, no draft horses, not horses suffi- 
cient for the European cavalry ; there were no 
depots of provisions for troojis in the field, no 
medicine chests. The commandcr-in-chief was 
as helpless as if he had been suddenly set down 
in the middle of Africa. He had been 
appointed to his high office, not for his fitness, 
but on account of his connexions. He was 
old, took no thought of the state of India, was 
not a man capable, intellectually, of compre- 
hending a large subject ; physically, he was 
ill and enervated, utterly unfit for any com- 
mand whatever. He lingered, unable to do 
anything, although his courage, which w’as 
well known, urged him to advance, and he 
desired to do so without guns or })ro visions ; 
hut so disorderly and distracted was the whole 
commissariat system, that he was unable to 
march at all. He remained at Knrnanl until 
the 27tli of May, when he died of cholera. 

During all that period the rebels and muti- 
neers were strengthening themselves at Delhi,* 
having first massacred every man, woman, and 
child upon whom tliey could lay their hands. 
News of these terrible excesses, and of the 
formidable preparations for resistance made in 
Dellii, continued to arrive at IMeernt, Agra, 
and Calcutta, during the period of inactivity. 
From day to day tidings more and more dark 
and sanguinary reached Mccnit and Agra, 
borne by fugitives who had escaped the 
slaughter, and wandered wounded and ex- 
hausted, hiding in the jungle by day, and 
travelling through by -ways at night. Very 
little information could be gained from the 
natives, who were in league with the muti- 
neers, and the whole police of the province 
went over to them. Delhi, and the province 
of which it was the capital, were in revolution, 
and the descendant of tlie Moguls, bearing the 
title of King of Delhi — a pensioner of the 
English government — had been proclaimed 
king, emperor, and padishaw. At Meerut, 
executions took place, by hanging or blowing 
away from guns, of the miscreants who had 
perpetrated outrages at that station. A 
few of the fugitive sepoys, who had dropped 
behind wounded on the night of the 10th of 
May, were found in the neighbourhood, con- 
victed, and executed. 

On the 11th of May, Mr. Colvin, the lieu- 
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tenant-governor of the upper provinces of Ben- 
gal; received at the capital of these provinces, 
Agra, correct intelligence of the events which 
had taken place at Meerut. He immediately 
telegraphed to Calcutta. On the 12th, the 
lieutenant-governor sent a telegram announc- 
ing that emissaries from Delhi were passing 
to the other stations to excite revolt. On the 
13th he used the telegraph to inform the 
government that all passengers between 
Meerut and Agra were molested and robbed 
by the inhabitants, and recommended that the 
troops employed in Persia should be sent up 
the country to Agra. Mr. Colvin was obliged 
to collect information witliout any assistance 
from the general at Meerut during the first 
three days after the mutiny. On the 14:th 
Mr. Colvin sent a telegram to the governor- 
general that ho had received a letter from the 
King of Delhi, informing him that the muti- 
neers had taken possession of his person, 
court, and palace ; that he had received news 
of a probability of revolt at Muttra, the sepoys 
having been persuaded that the government 
had mixed ground hones with their flour ; and 
that Scindiah had offered the services of a 
])attery and of his body-guard. The commu- 
nication of the lieutenant-governor contained 
intelligence of the murder of the English com- 
missioner. and of Miss Jennings and Mr. Cohen. 
In this telegram, IMr. Colvin, notwithstanding 
his former appeal for the help of the army of 
Persia, stated that he had no need of troops. 
The next day he sent a telegram to Lord 
Canning, announcing the slaughter of thirty 
persons at Delhi, the proclamation of the heir- 
apparent as king, the plunder of the Delhi 
treasury, containing half a million sterling, 
the loyalty of lihurtpore and (xwalior, the 
satisfactory condition of affairs at Agra, — and 
the lieutenant-governor’s conviction that pro- I 
clamations and assurances from the governor- 
general and himself, would prevent the exten- 
sion of the mutiny ! The conduct of Jjord 
Canning and his council was enpino, and the 
assurances of Mr. Colvin rendered it more so 
than it otherwise would have been. Lord 
Elphinstone informed his lordship, from Bom- 
bay, that he had means of at once communicating 
to London the state of affairs. It had been 
well if the governor of Bombay had done so 
on Ins own responsibility. Lord Canning saw 
no occasion for any unusual effort to send 
home any communication. On the 19th of 
May ho wrote to the directors, at which date 
he had information from Lucknow of the 
threatening aspect of affairs there. The de- 
spatch to the company showed that the 
governor -general had no real appreciation of 
the state of India, or of what was requisite for 
the suppression of sedition. It seems utterly 


incredible that any educated man in the posi- 
tion of Lord Canning should have sent home 
80 ordinary a despatch in a crisis so terrible, 
after the destruction of the cantonments of 
Meerut, the massacres there and at Delhi, and 
while the rn pital of Hindostan, with its trea- 
sures and munitions of war, wore in the hands 
of a rebel people, and a revolted army. 

“ The necessity for an increase of the sub- 
stantial strength of the army on the Bengal 
establishment, that is to say, of the European 
troops on this establishment, has been long 
apparent to us ; but the necessity of refraining 
from any material increase to the charges of 
the military department, in the present state 
of our flnances, has prevented ue hitherto from 
moving your honourable court in this matter. 
The late untoward occurrences at Berhampore, 
Fort William, Barrack pore, and Lucknow, 
crowned by the shocking and alarming events 
of the past week at Meerut and Delhi, and 
taken in connection with the knowledge 
wo have lately acquired of the dangerous 
state of feeling in the Bengal native army 
generally, strange, and, at present, nnncconiit- 
able ns it is, have convinced ns of the urgent 
necessity of not merely a positive increase of 
our European strength, but of a material in- 
crease in the proportion which onr European 
troops bear to the native regular troops on the 
establishment. \Vc arc of opinion that the 
latter is now the more pressing necessity of the 
two. 

** Wc believe that all these objects, political, 
military, and financial, will be immediately 
attained in a very material degree by taking 
advantage of the present opi^ortimity in the 
manner we have now the honour respectfully 
to propose; and wo seo no other way in whicli 
all the same objects can be attained in any 
degree, now or prospectively. Wc recom- 
mend that the six native regiments, which arc 
in efi*pct no longer in existence, should not be 
replaced, whereby the establishment of regular 
native infantry would bo reduced to sixty - 
eight regiments; and that the European offieorM 
of these late regiments should be used to officer 
three regiments of Europeans to be added to 
yonr establishment at this presidency. 

“We confidently affirm that the govern- 
ment will he much stronger, in respect of all 
important internal and external purposes, with 
three additional European regiments of the 
establish ed strength, than it would be by 
embodying six native regiments of the 
established strength; and we anticipate no 
inconvenience in respect of minor objects, in 
time of pence and tranquillity, from the con- 
sequent numerical reduction of regular troops. 
Indeed, the financial result of the measure, if 
carried out as wo propose, will leave a con- 
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siderable surplus available, if it slioukl be 
thought fit BO to employ it, for an augmenta- 
tion of irregulars, who, for all such minor 
objects, are much better, as well as much 
cli caper, than regulars of any description.” 

TJie policy of the government at Calcutta 
was adopted in London. The ‘'outbreak” 
was treated by the board of control as of no 
great consequence, in fact, as a means of 
effecting a pecuniary saving in the military 
department. The more experienced members 
of the India-house knew better, but their 
o[)inions were overruled by official personages, 
and Mr. Mangles “ ran a race" with Mr. 
Vernon 8mith in confidential assurances to 
parliament and the public, that tlie thing was 
of no moment at all. Lord Palmerston seems 
to have taken up the views communicated to 
him by the president of the board of control 
and the chairman of the court of directors; 
but the more sage men in licadcnhall Street 
shook their heads and uttered words, few but 
ominous, which found their way into society, 
and caused uneasiness among the English 
public. The London press generally, especially 
the Times newspaper, treated the matter in the 
light Lord Canning placed it. The Sunday 
2'imes, the Morning Ad vert isa\ and a few other 
journals, sounded alarm, and so fur influenced 
public opinion, as to })rcvcnt the government 
from altogether ignoring the idea of danger. 

At Calcutta, Lord Canning concealed the 
information which he received from Agra and 
other quarters from the European public. 
Whatever was gleaned by it was from the 
native merchants, who were early informed of 
everything, and informed their European 
friends that the statements of the government 
press were efforts official and semi-official to 
conceal disaster and massacre. The Euro- 
peans at Calcutta and the independent press 
became hostile to Lord Canning and his 
l)olicy of concealment, and of taking things 
easy, and from that moment his lordship 
became the enemy of a free press. When 
Lord Canning wrote the despatch last quoted, 
there was not a single European soldier, ex- 
cept the officers attached to the native regi- 
ments, at Cawnpore or Allahabad ; and the 
same state of things existed at a great number 
of inferior stations. When tlie mutineers 
marched from Meerut to Delhi, there was not 
a European soldier there, although it contained 
the chief treasures and munitions of war for 
northern India. On the 18th of May, the 
day before Lord Canning wrote, the general 
at Meerut reported that the reinforcements 
for an advance upon Delhi were unable to 
move for want of carriage, Benares, the 
great native capital of Bengal, had no forti- 
fications, and no cannon except ” half a 
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bullock battery.” Barrackpore had no artil- 
lerymen, and but six guns, to man which 
sailors had been sent from Calcutta. Matters 
continued to remain in this state for a long 
time, from the incompetency of those in high 
office, and the confusion which prevailed in 
the direction and arrangement of the army 
materiel. On the 16th of May, three days 
before Lord Canning’s despatch. Sir Henry 
Lawrence telegraphed from Lucknow — *' All 
is quiet here, but affairs are critical; get 
every European you can from China, Ceylon, 
and elsewhere ; also, all the Goorklias from 
the hills; time is everything.” Lord Canning, 
to his credit, acted upon the advice of Mr. 
Colvin, concerning the troops in the Persian 
Gulf, and that given by Sir Henry Lawrence 
was also followed. Lord Elphinstono offered 
aid from Bombay on the 17th, which w’as 
accepted. At the same date, Sir John Law- 
rence suggested thiPt he could raise five 
thousand from the police and guides in the 
Punjaub, to be followed by one thousand more : 
this proposal was accepted. From every quarter 
offers of timely aid and wise counsel were 
given to the governor-general, all of which 
he accepted, on the grounds upon which they 
were offered — the imminence of the danger 
and seriousness of the crisis. Vet, after ally he 
wrote a despatch to the directors underrating 
the danger, suppressing the worst features of 
the revolt, and suggesting weak palliatives ! « 
When his lordship recommended a few 
European regiments, on a plan of cheap sub- 
stitution for the usual forces, there were at 
Calcutta, at Barrackpore, and Dum-Dum, in 
its neighbourhood, at Dinapore, and in all 
Hengal, from Fort William to Agra, not tlircc 
thousand European soldiers ! 'J’lie following 
.statement of forces, native and European, 
appeared in an official source of information : 
— “ At the outbreak of the mutiny there were 
in Calcutta, and the adjoining stations of Dum- 
Dum and liarrackporc, two regiments of Euro- 
pean infantry, the ff3rd and SIth, mustering 
about 1,7(X) effective men. These, with the 
10th at Dinapore, and a company of artillery 
at Fort AYilliam, comprised the whole Engli.sh 
force between the caj)ital and Agra, nine 
hundred miles distant. The native corps con- 
sisted of the 2nd grenadiers, 4:3rd and 70th 
native inhmtry, the Calcutta militia, and the 
remnant of the 31th, in all 4,000 men, sta- 
tioned within the limits of the presidency 
division. At Berhampore there was the C3rd 
native infantry; at Dinapore, the 7th, 8th, 
and 40th, together with a regiment of irre- 
gular cavalry. Benares was occupied by the 
37th and .the Loodianah regiment of Sikhs. 
The Gth were at Allahabad; the Goth at 
Ghazeporc; the 2ud cavalry, 1st and o3rd 
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native infantry, at Cawnporc. The total 
available force of Europeans tliroughout this 
great extent of country was not more than 
2,600, against 1 4,000 native troops. A 
thousand English volunteer infantry, 1(X) 
cavalry, and 1,500 sailors, were at the disposal 
of government a week after the revolt became 
known.*’ 

In reference to the volunteers, the editor of 
the Friend of India observed : — “ It only 
needed the utterance of a few words of ordinary 
sympathy and encouragement to draw out the 
entire available European population : no 
great price to pay for such service as they 
were able and willing to perform ; but small 
as was the estimated cost. Lord Canning 
grudged it. It was not until the 12th of June 
that he consented to the enrolment of a volun- 
teer corps ; and only then, after much mis- 
giving as to the pr/)priety of showing special 
favour to any particular class of the population. 
The use that might have been made of such 
auxiliaries was pointed out at the time with 
sufficient clearness ; but at this moment we 
can see that it would have been literally in- 
valuable.” As troops arrived from the sister 
presidencies, from the outlying provinces on 
the Bay of Bengal, <fec., there was no proper 
provision made for them. They suifered 
hunger and thirst, inconvenience the most 
oppressive from unsuitable clothing, improper, 
•and even unhealthy quarters, and contemptuous 
neglect. Instead of assembling the troops, as 
Clive, Hastings, Wellesley, or Napier would 
have done, addressing to them words of en- 
couragement, and showing them how their 
courage and constancy were the hope of 
England, they were sent up the country with- 
out notice, or any stimulus or hope, save what 
rested in their own brave hearts and noble 
sense of duty. Never were British soldiers 
treated more contumeliously, accustomed as 
they are to such treatment from men of rank, 
than the heroes who landed at Calcutta for the 
salvation of India were by Lord Canning and 
the members of his government. The author 
of Young America Abroad, who was in Cal- 
cutta when Lord Canning arrived there, was 
justified in the severe comments he made upon 
the cold, haughty, and insolently imperious 
bearing which he attributed to him. The 
sneer of Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul, when sub- 
sequent blunders provoked it, was well earned 
already, “ How do the English hope to keep 
India with such rulers ?” 

DELHI MUTINY AND MASSACRE. 

Having shown how the events of Meerut 
were regarded by the government of India, 
it is desirable to leave it in the midst of its 
preparations to avenge the disaster, and to 


return to the mutineers. In fourteen hours 
the rebel force reached Delhi, the gates of 
Avhich were opened to them by their comrades. 
On the road they' met several Europeans 
travelling by “ dak,” who wore murdered. 
On entering, the work of slaughter began : 
the «>rd cavalry rode about through the city 
searching for British officers, into whose faces 
they discharged their pistols. The other 
mutineers, joined by the Delhi garrison, were 
less discriminate, revelling in })romisciious 
slaughter. The 3rd eavalry entertained a 
peculiar vengeance against the European offi- 
cers, because of the court-martial at Meerut. 
It must not be supposed that the officer in 
command at Delhi, Brigadier Graves, had 
taken no precautions. He had received infor- 
mation of the events at Meerut before the 
arrival of the mutineers at the gates of Delhi. 
He paraded his men, and appealed to their 
loyalty ; they responded with cheers, but all 
the while had resolved to betray and murder 
him. The regiments which composed the 
garrison were the o8th, 64th, and 74th in- 
fantry of the Bengal army, and a battery of 
Bengal artillery, manned by natives. There 
were besides many native artillerymen to 
serve the guns of position in the city, especially 
at the magazine and arsenal. The 54th and 
74th had shown no disposition to revolt ; the 
38th was a notoriously insolent and stubborn 
corps since 1852, when it succeeded in resist- 
ing the authority of Lord Dalhousie when he 
ordered it to Pegu, The whole force occupied 
cantonments two miles north of the city. 
Critics have given the opinion that had these 
troops been marched out against the inuti - 
neers when tidings of the mutiny arrived, and 
had the IMeerut European force pursued, that 
the former would have remained loyal, and 
the revolters have been killed, captured, or 
dispersed. Brigadier Graves resolved upon a 
defensive policy, and selected the Flagstaff 
tower as a refuge for the women and children. 
That building was circular in form, built of 
brick burnt in the sun, and strong ; it was 
situated on the heights near the cantonments, 
about a mile and a half north of the Cashmere 
gate of the city, which was the nearest to it. 
The resources of Delhi, in ammunition and 
material of war, were enormous, and had five 
hundred men remained faithful, including a 
proportion of artillery, the city might have 
been defended against twice tlic number of 
the Meerut mutineers. 

The events which transpired within the 
city on the arrival of the Meerut battalions, 
have never appeared in a connected form, and 
never can be presented in consecutive order, 
so terrible was the massacre, and so little did 
those who escaped know of anything which 
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did not appear before their own eyes. Major 
Abbot was the senior officer among those who 
escaped to Meerut, and his account of what 
occurred was substantiafly as follows : — He 
described a few troopers of the 3rd as having 
first entered by the bridge of boats. Colonel 
Ripley of the fiith confronted them with a 
wing of his regiment, but the men refused to 
fire, alleging that their muskets were not 
loaded. The guai'd of the 38th also declared 
that they had no ammunition. Scarcely had 
the mutineers made good their entrance, when 
the troops of the Delhi garrison turned upon 
their officers ; six officers of the 54th imme- 
diately fell under the bullets and bayonets of 
their own men — Colonel Ripley, Captains 
Smith and Burrows, Lieutenants Edwards, 
'Walerhill, and Butler. Major Abbot ad- 
dressed the men of the 74th, telling them that 
the time had arrived to prove their fidelity to 
him, and calling upon volunteers to follow him 
to the Cashmere gate, he marched forth 
attended by a considerable number. On 
arriving at the gate the men took possession, 
and seemed disposed to resist any attack. 
They remained in this state until three o’clock, 
when they were startled by a heavy firing of 
guns, followed by a terrific explosion. Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby had fired the magazine, to 
prevent its stores from falling into the hands 
of the rebels. There were two magazines at 
Delhi, one at the cantonments to supply the 
troops there quartered, and one in the city which 
was the depot of ammunition for northern 
India. It was situated between the Selingush 
Fort, and the Cashmere gate, so that the 
explosion shook the earth under the feet of 
Major Abbot’s party. The magazine con- 
tained 300 guns and mortars, 20,000 stand of 
small arms, 200,000 shot and shell, and large 
stores of materiel of war corresponding with 
such munitions. When the explosion of the 
vast mass of powder and shot and shell took 
place, the men at the Cashmere gate became 
intensely excited, and showed symptoms of 
sympathy with their co-religionists, whom 
they supposed engaged in a fierce and dan- 
gerous struggle, the nature of which they 
could not at the moment comprehend. The 
native officers stepped forward and advised 
the major to fly from the city. Shots were 
whizzing around him, and piercing cries 
broke upon his ear, the soldiers of the 38th 
were shooting their officers. Major Abbot 
begged his men to follow him to attempt 
their rescue, but they replied, “ It is of no 
use, they are all killed now, wc can save no 
one ; we have saved you and are happy, you 
shall not perish.” The men formed a circle 
around him, and hurried him away towards 
the cantonments. At that moment several 


carriages drove up on the road to Kurnaul ; 
the major inquired who they w'ere. The 
men replied, “ They are our officers flying for 
their lives; follow their example, wc can pro- 
tect you or them only for a little longer — fly ! ” 
Major Abbot asked them for the colours, 
which they gave him, and placing him and 
Captain Hawkey on one horse, they followed 
the carriages and escaped. The major’s first 
impulse was, with the captain, to stay and 
endeavour to the last to check the mutiny, 
but his regiment declared, “You can do 
nothing, you can save no one ; it is time to 
fly !” and they urged him forward with every 
demonstration of affectionate interest in his 
safety. Those portions of the 74th with whicli 
the major was not present, mutinied wlien 
tlie magazine blew up, and sliot some of their 
officers. In this way Captain Gordon and 
Jdeutenant Revley fell. Ensign Elton, Cap- 
tain Tytler, Captain Nicoll, Captain Wallace, 
Jjieutcnant Aislabie, and l^'nrricr-sergeant 
Law made their escape through extraordinary 
dangers, and arrived at Meerut after thirty -six 
hours of perilous wandering. Major Abbot 
attributed the insurrection to the King of 
Delhi and his family. His opinion is of im- 
porUince from his knowledge of the proceed- 
ings of the court, and the judgment he dis- 
played in his efforts to check the progress of 
the mutiny. He thus wrote upon the subject 
in his report to the government, as the senior* 
surviving officer of the garrison : — “ The in- 
surrection was organised and matured in the 
palace of the King of Delhi with his full 
knowledge and sanction, in the mad attempt 
to establish himself in the sovereignty of this 
country. It is well known that he has called 
on the neighbouring states to co-operate with 
him in thus trying to subvert the existing 
government. The method ho adopted appears 
to have been to gain the sympathy of the 
38th light infantry, by spreading the lying 
reports now going through the country, of 
the government having it in contemplation to 
upset their religion and have them all forcibly 
inducted to Christianity. The 38th, by in- 
sidious and false arguments, quietly gained 
over the 54th and 74th native infantry, each 
being iinacquainted Avith the other’s real 
sentiments. I am perfectly persuaded that 
the 54th and 74th were forced to join the 
combination by threats that the 38th and 
54th would annihilate the 74th if they 
refused; or, vice rersd, that the 38th and 
74th would annihilate the 54th. I am almost 
oonvinced that had the 38th not been on 
guard at the Cashmere gate, the results would 
have been very different ; the men of the 74th 
would have shot down every man who had 
the temerity to assail the post.” 
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While Major Abbot was bo gallantly pre- 
serving the loyalty of a portion of his regi- 
ment, and with them using his best efforts to 
check the progress of the insurgents, other 
events were taking place elsewhere, as at the 
magazine, to which reference has already been 
made. The palace of the king was, however, 
the great centre of action. A portion of the 
3rd cavalry from Meerut proceeded thither, 
while the others were galloping about to 
shoot the officers of the garrison. When they 
arrived at the palace, they were received by 
the king and his court as friends and subjects. 
Had ho ordered the gates to bo shut, and 
made his palace the sanctuary of such English 
as were within it, or might have found their 
way thither, the insurrection would have been 
suppressed, or at all events the lives of the 
English seeking asylum within the walls of 
the building would have been safe. No mu- 
tineers would have dftred to violate that 
sanctuary ; every true Mussulman would have 
defended the person and palace of the king, 
and all within it at his orders. The excuses 
made by him of being under constraint were 
not only not accordant with facts, but were 
absurd. When Mr. Fraser, the British com- 
missioner, j)crceivcd the approach of the 
mutineers, he, with his assistant. Captain 
Douglas, hastened to the palace that he might 
observe the conduct of the king at a moment j 
4hat w’oidd test his loyalty. Mr. Fraser and 
the captain were attenclcd by several other 
persons. The moment they entered the 
palatial precincts they were shot. Soon after, 
the H.CV. Mr. Jennings, the chajdain, was 
murdered ; his daughter and another lady 
bliarcd his fate, after having been treated 
with every indignity which a Mohammedan 
would consider the worst and vilest his own 
wife or daughter could suffer. {Several Euro- j 
pcans who hid in the palace gardens were | 


found tied to trees, and shot or sabred. All 
the robbers of the neighbourhood were en- 
couraged by the mutineers, as at Meerut, to 
help themselves. The banka and rich shops 
were plundered; women were treated with 
indignity, and tortured to death or hacked to 
pieces ; babies were lifted up and ripped open 
or hewn by the ferocious troopers in the 
presence of their parents. The cruelties to 
women and children were generally inflicted 
in the presence of husbands and fathers, who 
were then ])ut to death. No mercy was 
shown; the troopers pointing to the marks of 
the irons on their wrists, which had been 
caused by their punishment at Meerut, thus 
justified their murder of women and babies. 
Numbers of European traders, civilians, clerks, 
half-caste natives, and any natives supposed 
to be Christians, were butchered. I'o possess 
European blood, or be suspected of being a 
Christian, was sufficient cause for a merciless 
death to be inflicted. 

While these events transpired at the palace 
and in the streets, the magazine was the scone 
of a heroic defence, as recorded while noticing 
the conduct of the 74:th at the Cashmere gate. 
Lieutenant Willoughby, in order to prevent the 
sepoys from possessing themselves of the mili- 
tary stores and’ ammunition, blew up a large 
portion of the magazine, and escaped to Meerut, 
where he died of his wounds. TJie success of 
the mutineers was complete. All the Euro- 
peans in Delhi at the beginning of the revolt 
were slain or fugitives. What happened 
within the city before the siege cannot be 
related upon European testimony. The hing 
and the heir-apparent assumed regal power 
and dignity. The British treasury, of more 
than half a niillioii sterling, was guarded by 
the king’s relatives for his own use, the city 
acknowledged his government, and tlic Mussul- 
mans everywhere proclaimed the Delhi Raj. 


CHAPTER OXXIX. 


MUTINY AT BENARES— ITS SUPPRESSION BY COLONEL NEILL— MUTINY AT ALLAHABAD, ALSO 
SUPPRESSED BY COLONEL NEILL— MUTINY AT CAW N PORE— TREACHERY OF NANA SAHIB 
—GALLANT DEFENCE BY GENERAL WHEELER- CAPITULATION OF J’HE BRITISH, AND 
THEIR MASSACRE— MURDER OF FUGITIVES FROM FUTTYGHUR— MUTINY AT THAT 
PLACE— ASSUMFl'lON OF THE MAHRATTA SOVEREIGNTY BY NANA SAHIB. 


It has been already shown that the outbreak 
at Meerut was preceded by many ominous 
symptoms of deep-rooted disaffection and con- 
templated revolt on the part of the sepoys of 
the Bengal army. Before narrating the siege 
of Delhi, it is desirable to trace the progress 
of revolt in other directions. These were un- 


doubtedly encouraged and stimulated by the 
events at Meerut and Delhi. Towards tlie 
latter place the hopes and wishes of the 
whole native army of Bengal turned. It would 
require a volume to disclose all the separate 
incidents of disobedience, mutiny, and open 
revolt. In a work which comprises the 
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history of the British empire m India and Madras fusiliers, one hundred and fifty men 
the East, such minute details would be out of of “ the brave Irish of the 10th” (as Colonel 


keeping. It will suffico to direct the reader’s 
attention to the grand theatres of mutiny ; the 
outbreak's of discontent beyond these regions 
were like the effects produced by a storm 
which has burst in fury over a certain area, 
and scatters some of its force upon the out- 
skirts of the territory over which it has passed. 
Before noticing any other of the scenes of 
action, it is desirable to relate the condition of 
things at Benares. That city, the grand 
capital of Indian heathenism, is so situated as 
to form a groat central position, from which 
the forces of the government coidd radiate as 
it wore to Undo, to Agra, and the north-west. 
Lord Canning, although deficient in his plans 
to j)ush up reinforcements from Calcutta, had 
shown considerable activity and energy in 
bringing such reinforcements as were available 
from the shores of the Bay of Bengal, and his 
correspondence, by telegrams, with the Madras 
and Bombay governments was maintained con- 
stantly. Lord Harris in the one government, 
and Lord Elphinstonc in the other, seconded 
the views of the governor-general, and exerted 
themselves to the utmost. By tl)o end of May 
the Ist Madras fusiliers, under the command 
of Colonel Neill, landed at Calcutta. Upon 
their arrival, the railway train to Raneegunge 
was about to start : the distance was one 
hundred and twenty miles, and it was of the 
utmost importance that the men should be j 
con^cyell up the country as quickly as pos- 
sible, as information arrived from every quarter 
that the native troops were mutinous — Delhi 
and the restoration of the Moguls filling every 
mind. The cartridge question, although still 
the ostensible occasion of dispute, was in 
reality lost in questions of nationality, and 
race, and (in a larger sense than a debate 
about caste) of creed. Colonel Neill was 
pertly told by a railway official, that unless he 
had his men in the train in a few minutes it 
would proceed without them. His reply was 
characteristic, he ordered a file of soldiers to 
arrest the agent ; the other officials were 
secured in like manner. They of course pro- 
tested, but the colonel wasted no words with 
them; he was a man of action. He seized 
the train, placed his men in it, ordered en- 
gineers and stokers to steam on, and arrived 
in due and rapid course at the destination to 
whicli the train conducted. Colonel Neill, 
and a portion of his fusiliers, arrived at Benares 
just at the crisis of affairs there. The native 
regiments then stationed at that great city 
were the 37th Bengal infantry, the Loodianah 
foot, the 1 3th Bengal irregular cavalry. The 
Europeans were the artillery of Major Oli- 
phant’s battery, a detachment of the let 


Herbert Edwardcs described them). Informa- 
tion of a certain nature had been given to the 
authorities that the 37th native infantry was 
about to mutiny, that the cavalry would fol- 
low their example, and that the Hikhs wcmc 
doubtful, the Mussulmans and the Hindoos 
among them being ready to join the muti- 
neers. the pure Sikhs being overawed and 
afraid for their own safety. The night of the 
4th of June was the expected period of the 
revolt. A parade, without arms, of the native 
regiments was ordered for that evening. Some 
companies of the 37th assembled as ordered, 
other comj>anie8 piled their arms, and while 
in the act some of the men turned and fired 
upon their officers. This example was fol- 
lowed by the rest. The Sikhs, supposing that 
there was no safety on the side of the govern- 
ment, discharged a voilcy upon the Europeans. 
The three guns poured grape into the Sikhs, 
who charged them, but were repulsed from 
the very muzzles of the cannon, by devouring 
discharges of grape. Thrice the gallant Sikhs 
came up with the bayonet, thrice were they 
swept away by the close fire of the guns. Lieu - 
tenant-colonel Spottiswood, of the 37tb, took 
some port-fires and ignited the inflammable 
material in the sepoy lines ; the flames spread, 
and threw up such a light as to expose to view 
the sepoys, who from cover were firing upor 
the Europeans. In a few minutes one hundred 
of the mutineers lay dead, and twice as many 
were wounded ; they fled in confusion. Some 
of the irregular cavalry and Sikhs remained 
loyal, sonic neutral ; the resolution of the Euro- 
peans decided them. Major Giiire, of the 
cavalry, was murdered at the beginning of the 
mutiny ; two ensigns were wounded, and eiglit 
men. The Sikhs submitted, and some of the 
cavalry rctiirneil craving pardon, and declar- 
ing that they acted under alarm created by 
the threats of the sepoys. Colonel Neill acted 
with terrible promptitude and decision, execut- 
ing the ringleaders, pardoning the seduced, 
scouring the country and bringing in pri- 
soners, who were at once dealt with as their 
cases really required. While the colonel was 
reducing the chaos to order, he was com- 
manded by the governor-general to march to 
Allahabad. The curt reply of the colonel 
was — “ Can’t do it — wanted here.” 

The most guilty sowars and sepoys were 
confined in the fort, and when their guilt was 
made clear, were blown away from guns, — a 
punishment which they more dreaded than 
any other. 

At Jaunporo the Sikh detachment murdered 
some of their officers and, joined by the 37th, 
plundered the treasury.. 
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mvnm at allatiabad. 

Allrtliabad, upon which Neill at first refused 
to march when directed, was in a state of 
^^reat danpfer, and was a most important 
station. There wds a large arsenal there, 
ammunition and arms for forty thousand men, 
a very largo fort; and, situated on the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Jumna, it held a 
most innuoiitial military relation to the lower 
])r()vincce. ^riie number of cannon at this 
])lacc was great, of gunners there ^Ya8 not 
one ! The population were all desperate 
fanatics, and amounted to seventy -five thou- 
sand. The condition of the arsenal was 
such as no discreet government would have 
allowed, ^riie ])laco was garrisoned by a 
battalion of {>iklis, and some companies of 
the ()th native infantry quartered in the fort, 
and a wing of the fith in cantonments. Except 
those working at the magazine, there was not 
a single Ihiropean soldier in the garrison. 
1’hu8 everywhere in the Bengal provinces the 
strong ])laces wore left in the custody of 
mercenaries, while the Europeans were 
scattered in remote stations. The treasury 
was a temptation to the disaffected, as were 
also the. groat military stores. On the even- 
ing of the ()(li {»f June, a parade of the Oth 
nalivo infantry ^^as ordered. Tiicse men had 
volnnloered to march against Jhjlhi. Tliey 
were assemhh'd lo liear Lortl Oanning’s thanks 
lor their loyally and devotion. When the 
]m])cr was read the men gave three cheers, 
after the fashion of British soldiers. In four 
hours afterwards they had murdered seventeen 
of their oflicers, all the women and children 
upon whom they could lay their hands, and 
marcheil off in a body to Delhi, the band 
j)layiiig “ God save the Queen.” Scones of 
jilunder and devastation now occurred at Allah- 
abad, and throiighont the whole neighbonr- 
hood, Avhieli beggar description. The loyal 
Sikhs were cs])oeially dextrous in their work, 
])lu]idoriug alike friend and foe. Private as 
well as ])ul)lic ju’operty fell under the liaiids 
of the ilevastators. The houses of Emopeans 
around Alhiliabad were given to the fiames: 
the railway-stations shared a similar fate, the 
lines of rails were torn up for twenty miles, 
the tclcgraidi lines were cut down, the sepoys 
Considering that the “ lightning dak ” (or post) 
was magical, and opposed to true religion. 
The steam-engines were for some time left 
uninjured, the sepoys fearing lo approach them 
lest they should go off like a gnn and blow 
them away ; they fired into them from a 
disfaiice, riddling them with balls. Robbery, 
ruin, and violence continued until the lltli of 
Juno, when Colonel Neill, and a detachment 
of his fusiliers arrived. The colonoVs repu- 
tation for vigour had preceded him, and the 
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poor Europeans, bereft of' everything, felt 
that while ho was near life at least would bo 
safe. The colonel’s first care was the sanitary 
state of the fort— fifty died of cholera the day 
he arrived, and despair brooded over every 
living heart. lie at once adopted measures 
so skilful, and inspired such confidence, 
activity, courage, and hope, that the disease 
abated as if by a miracle, and almost dis- 
appeared. Jle came as a saviour to the 
suffering Envopeaiis at Allahabad. Ho at 
once adopted towards the mutineers and in- 
surgents, the course ho took at Benares — 
rigour before clemency. No time-serving, 
useless talking, pompous promises, trick, or 
humbug of any kind marked his proceeding. 
To all these things the general government 
trusted, although constant cvidepco was 
afforded that the sepoys saw tlirougli them. 
Having, through the mercy of God, by the 
use of enlightened means, saved the garrison 
from pestilence, his next care was for the pro- 
perty of the town, and the preservation of 
order. Itc put an end to the drunkenness ami 
riot of the soldiery of all classes by siniide, and 
eflicacions means. He published a proclama- 
tion, giving a few hours for the restoration of 
public property, and declaring that all per- 
sons found in possession of the like after the 
time had expired should be hung. Everybody 
knew that lie said what lie meant ; property 
was restored with marvellous rai)idity, and 
some who could not niako up their mind to 
restitution ])aid the penalty. There was a 
portion of the town of Allahabad occupied by 
Brahmins, who ^Ycrc lazy, dishonest, and 
treasonable. These men, wrapt up in the 
pride of caste, ))aid no attention to the 
colonel’s proclaiuntions, and did their best to 
keep up the general disquietude. He did not 
send deputations to them, nor tell them he re- 
lied upon their loyalty, as the Calcutta officials 
would have done ; ho shelled their quarter of 
the town, and a few hours sufficed to make 
those whose lives were not sacrificed abject in 
their suLmission. He then formed a little 
movable column of fifty of liis fusiliers, a few 
of the sowars who had remained obedient, the 
railway officials, volunteers, and three com- 
panies of Sikhs. Not far from the town, 
a fiinatical moulvio, and two thousand rebels, 
had intrenched themselves. Seeing so small 
a body of opponents, they boldly left tlicir 
trenches ami advanced. Neill delivered a fire 
of Enfield rifles at five hundred yards, which 
brought down so many of them that their 
ranks became disordered, and but for the 
fanatical exertions of tlieir leader, they would 
have turned : he, with desperate exertions, 
led them on, and on approaching to half the 
distance another volley of Enfield rifles spread 
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destruction and terror among them ; they ran 
in confusion to their iiitrenchments, there, 
well covered, they relied on their guns, which 
wore so numerous and well served that Neill, 
careful for his troops, held back. Their 
amiiiunition having been expended, they cut 
the electric wire into slugs, and used pieces of 
the railway and of the engines — these proved 
to be more formidable than the regulation 
“ charges.” Neill burnt down all the houses 
of the disaffected, capturing or disj)crsing the 
inmates ; he harassed the moulvio, picking 
off with his rifles the most forward of his ad- 
herents, until he at last fled with his followers 
from the neighbourhood. His nephew was 
captured, and, while a prisoner, attempted to 
murder an officer of the Sikhs ; the soldiers 
trampled the wretch until life was extinct. 
Neill and his men scoured the country, slay- 
ing, dispersing, or cai)turing predatory bands. 
The sepoy captives he shot, the non -sepoy 
rebels he hung. The terror of his name 
spread through all the Bengal provinces, and 
fabulous accounts of his bravery formed the 
staple of the stories at the bivouacs of the rebels. 
Allahabad was saved, and its neighbourhood 
cleared of insurgents. 

MUTINY AT CAWNPOEE. 

Throughout the month of May the regi- 
ments in the garrison of Cawnpore showed 
symptoms of disaffection. The officer who 
commanded was one of the most skilful and 
gallant in the company’s service, Major- 
general Sir Hugh Wheeler. Many Euro- 
peans whose bungalows were burned, or who 
were insulted in the bazaar, left the station. 
The place was crowded wdth the families of 
officers and civilians serving in Lucknow and 
other stations in the upper provinces. General 
Wheeler did not fail to communicate to his 
government the precise state of things ; he 
received advice which waS worth nothing, 
but the supplies which competent manage- 
ment might have provided, did not arrive. 
The general moved to intrcuchincnts the 
public records, and such portions of his gar- 
rison and people as his wisdom deemed best. 
He was anxious for the safe keeping of the 
public treasury, which the sepoys guarded 
and refused to leave, making the usual pro- 
testations of loyalty. Wheeler knew well 
the value of such professions, but it was pru- 
dent to give an apparent acquiescence for 
the moment. He, however, immediately took 
measures which he felt certain would secure 
the safety of the treasure. Ho applied to 
the Rajah of Bithoor to send him a guard ; 
the rajah being a warm friend of the English, 
as they universally thought, the expedient 
seemed discreet. His highness sent two hun- 


dred Nujeebs, armed with matchlocks, and 
two pieces of cannon. The residence of the 
rajah was within a few miles of Cawnpore, 
and ho was strong in influence, wealth, and 
armed retainers. This person was the infa- 
mous Nona Sahib, whose protestations of 
sympathy were lavishly bestowed, while he 
watched the opportunity for vengeance. He 
was naturally a brutal voluptuary, and blood- 
thirsty ; his relations to the English were 
such as made him utterly vindictive to them. 
When the Mahratta empire was dissolved, 
and the Peishwa was dispossessed of his last 
remnant of power, he was allowed to live at 
Bithoor, and take the title of rajah from that 
place. Having no legitimate children, he 
adopted Nana Sahib, and left him property 
amounting to four millions sterling. A })cn- 
sion, allowed to the Peishwa by the English 
government, lapsed, according to English 
usage, from failure of heirs male. Nana 
8ahib pleaded oriental usage and law, and, 
as the adopted son of the Peishwa, claimed 
the pension, which the English refused to 
grant. From that hour he became their deadly 
enemy. He, however, concealed this enmity 
under the mask of an admiration for Euro- 
pean civilization, and a taste flu* English 
manners. Ho accordingly entertained, d la 
AnglaUf English civil and military officers 
at his palace at Bithoor. It appeared to be 
his ambition to be regarded as an English, 
gentleman : he spoke the English language, 
filled his palace with English furniture and 
pictures, used horses and carriages capari- 
soned and equipped in English fashion, but 
professed withal to be a profound Hindoo 
devotee, [n the chapters on the social con- 
lition of India, the habits of life of this chief 
were described in illustration of the manners 
and customs of a high-bred native of the 
Anglo-Indian type. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler’s force for the defence 
of Cawnpore consisted of two companies of 
Europeans, and eight guns. The supply of 
provisions was short. The sepoys in garrison 
w'erc numerous. On the morning of the 5th 
of June, the whole of the native troops mu- 
tinied. They first set fire to their lines, then 
marched on the treasury, where they were 
joined by the guards lent by the Nana. 
£170,000 was packed on elephants and carts, 
and the whole force marched out with the 
intention of proceeding to Delhi. The Nana, 
however, placed himself at the head of the 
mutineers, and brought up six hundred re- 
tainers, with four guns, from Bithoor, and 
the force halted. On the afternoon and night 
of the 6th, he was irresolute what course to 
take, but early on the morning of the Gtli, he 
made hostile demonstrations against Cawn- 
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pore. Ho sent a body of sowars (irregular 
native cavalry) into the town to kill all the 
Europeans, Eurasians, and native converts, 
whom they could roach, without attacking 
Sir Hugh Wheeler’s intrenchments. The 
work was done con amore. They had also 
been ordered to set fire to the town, which 
they performed most efTectually. “ The wind 
was blowing furiously at the time, and when 
the houses were fired, a few moments suf- 
ficed to set the whole in a blaze. The noise 
of the wind, the roaring of the fire, the wild 
cries of the mutineers, maddened with excite- 
ment and raging for blood, tliese, mingled 
with oaths, and prayers, and shrieks of an- 
guish, formed au atmosphere of devilry which 
few of our countrymen would wish to breathe 
again. A few of the residents fought with 
the fury of despair; but they were a handful 
against many thousands of enemies, and silence 
gradually settled over khe place which a few 
liours previously was fair and nourishing.” * 
I'he Nana’s next step was to declare him- 
self, by beat of drum, sovereign of the Mah- 
rattas ; he planted two standards, one of 
which was proclaimed as the standard of 
IMohammed, the other of Huneyman, the 
monkey god. Around the former the Mo- 
hammedans, to the number of several thou- 
sands, crowded; around the latter only a few 
Uudrnashes and robbers gathered. Thus the 
•two great sovereignties of India were set up 
again in the ])ersons of the King of Delhi as 
the (jlreat lilogul, and of Nana Hahib as the 
IVishwa of the Mahrattas. A position was 
taken up by the mutineers in front of the 
intrenchments, which Sir Hugh Wheeler and 
his little band defended with romantic gal- 
lantry, hourly expecting help wdience no help 
came. Various assaults were repelled at 
great cost to the mutineers, who, at last, can- 
nonaded the intrenchments almost with im- 
punity, as Sir Hugh could only direct against 
their position, during a portion of the attack, 
a single gun. Meanwhile, Europeans — men, 
women, and children — were daily dragged 
from their hiding-places in the town and 
surrounding country, and put to death. Be- 
fore slaying them, torture was resorted to, 
and every form of indignity. Barbarities at 
once puerile and disgusting afforded the Nana 
infinite delight. In some instances he caused 
the noses and ears of his victims to be cut off 
and hung round their necks as necklaces. 

“ An English lady, with her children, had 
been captured by his bloodhounds, and was 
led into Ids presence. Her husband had been . 
murdered on the road, and she implored the 
Nana for life; but the ruffian ordered them | 

* The Sepoy JtevoH; its Causes and its Consequences, \ 
By lleury Mead. Loudon : G. lloutledge & Co. 


all to be taken to the maidan and killed. On 
the way the children complained of the sun, 
and the lady requested they might bo taken 
under the shade of some trees ; but no atten- 
tion was paid to her, and after a time she and 
her children were tied together and shot, 
with the exception of the youngest, who was 
crawling over tlie bodies, and feeling them, 
and asking them why they had fallen down 
in the sun. The poor infant was at last killed 
by a trooper.” 

One hundred and twenty -six persons es- 
caping from Euttyghur, arrived oi)posite 
Cawnpore during the investment of the in- 
trenched position of the English. The Nana 
brought guns and musketry to bear upon 
these unfortunate and helpless persons, and 
gave them the alternative of landing under 
his protection, or of having the boats sunk. 
Some got away, refusing to trust him; others 
accepted his promises of security as their 
safest chance. He violated his solemn pro- 
testatioiis. “ When they were collected toge- 
ther, he ordered his men to commence the 
work of slaughter. The women and cliildrcn 
were dispatched with swords and spears ; the 
men were ranged in line, with a bamboo run- 
ning along the whole extent and, passing 
through each' man’s arms, which were tied 
behind his back. The troopers then rode 
round them and taunted their victims, revil- 
ing them with the grossest abuse, and gloat- 
ing over the tortures they were about to 
inflict. When weary of vituperation, one of 
them would ilischarge a pistol in the face of 
a captive, whose shattered head would droop 
to the right or left, the body meanwhile being 
kept upright, and the blood and brains be- 
spattering his living neighbours. The next 
person selected for slaughter would, perhaps, 
be four or five paces distant ; and in this way 
the fiends contrived to prolong for several 
hours the horrible contact of the dead and 
the living. Not a soul escaped; and the 
Nana Sahib thanked the gods of the Hindoos 
for the sign of favour bestowed upon him by 
the opportunity vouchsafed thus to torment 
and slay the Christians.” For twenty-two 
days the garrison held out, hoping against 
hope. They could not persuade themselves 
that neither from Lucknow, Allahabad, nor 
Calcutta, would help arrive. What actually 
occurred at last can only be gathered from 
desultory sources of information. These crept 
out little by little, and the public mind of 
India, of England, and of all the world, not 
inhabited by heathen or Mussulmans, was 
filled with horror at the recital. Lord Can- 
ning published the following as the first 
authentic intelligence given to the natives of 
India of the event : — 
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Colonel Neill reports that he had received a note, dated 
night of the 4th, from Mojor llenaud, of the Madras 
l^'asilicrs, coiiiinanding the advance column sent toAvards 
Cawnpore, that he had ^ent men into that place, who re- 
ported on their return that, in consequence of Sir Hugh 
\Vhecler being shot through the leg, and afterwards mor- 
tally, the force had accepted the protfer of safety made by 
the Nana Sahib and the mutineers. The Nana allowed 
(hem to get into boats, with all they had, and three and a 
half lacs of rupees; that after getting them into boats fire 
was opened on them from the bank, and all were destroyed. 
One boat gut away ten miles down the river, was pursued, 
brought back, and all in her taken back into barracks and 
shot. One old lady was alive on the 3rd, at Futtehpore. 

Tho rumours which were spread in con- 
nection with tho treatment of the victims of 
Cawnpore were innnmerablc, but rivalling 
one another in the pictures they gave of tho 
atrocities of Niina Sahib and his followers. 
Tteports that all tho women murdered at 
Lucknow had been first violated, under cir- 
cumstances of cruelty savage and appalling, 
influenced the Europeans in India with a 
desire for vengeance which it was ditficult to 
slake. The floating talcs of this nature which 
circulated so extensively, greatly exaggerated 
the facts, but enough of the horrible remained 
true to justify the English community in 
India in demanding that English honour 
should bo vindicated, and punishment in- 
flicted upon the criminals with a stern hand. 
Wlicn the numbers destroyed by the rebels 
became more clearly ascertained, the distress 
of relations and friends, and of the whole 
English community in India, was beyond the 
power of pen to describe. TIjc following were 
certainly known to bo in tho intrcnchmciits 
on the (Jth of June ; of these many fell in 
dreadful battle, the rest by a more cruel 
destiny : — b’irst company, 0th battalion, artil- 
*lcry, 01 ; her majesty’s 32ud foot, 81; her 
majesty’s 81th foot, 60; 1st European fusi- 
leers, 15 ; h]nglish officers, mostly of mutinied 
regiments, lUO; merchants, writers, clerks, 
ifcc., 100 ; English drummers of mutinied 
regiments, 40; wives and children of English 
officers, 50 ; wives and children of English 
soldiers, lOO ; wives and children of civilians, 
120; sick, native officers and sepoys, 100; 
native servants, cooks, (tc., 100. 

A few of those wlio had served within 
these intrenchments escaped almost by mi- 
racle. Mr. Shepherd, a gentleman connected 
with the commissary department, left the 
trenches, disguised as a native cook, and was 
imprisoned by Nana Sahib, remaining in cap- 
tivity while the murders were perpetrated, 
and, finally, escaping when tho rebels re- 
treated. The others who were saved were 
British officers. They were with the gar- 
rison, who, according to the stipulation made 
with the Nana, were permitted to go down 


the river in boats. One of these gentlemen 
published an account of his escape. After 
describing the embarkation, and the progress 
of the treacherous attack, Lieutenant l)ela- 
fosse continues : — “ We had now one boat, 
crowded with w'ounded, and having on board 
more than she could carry. Two guns fol- 
lowed us the whole of that day, the infantry 
firing on us the whole of that night. On the 
second day, 28th June, a gun was seen on 
the Cawnpore side, which opened on us at 
Nujjuhgurh, tlic infantry still following us on 
both sides. On the morning of the third day, 
the boat was no longer scrviccahle ; we were 
aground on a sandbank, and had not strength 
snflicient to move her. Directly any of us 
got into the water, we were fired upon by 
thirty or forty men at a time. There was 
nothing left for ns but to charge and drive 
the' villains away ; and fourteen of ns were 
told off to do what Aye could. Directly wo 
got on shore the insurgents retired, but having 
followed them up too far, we were cut off 
from the river, and liad to retire ourselves, 
as we were being surrounded. VVe could 
not make for the river; wo liad to go down 
parallel, and came to the river again a iiiib^ 
lower down, where we saw a large force of 
men right in front waiting for ns, and another 
lot on the oj)posito hank, should we attempt 
to cross the river. On the bank of the river, 
just by the force in front, was a temple. Wo ^ 
tired a volley, and made for tlie temple, in ' 
wbicli we took slieltor, having one man killed 
and one wounded. From the door of tliii 
temple we fired on every insurgent tliat haji- 
pened to show himself. Finding that they 
could do notlnng .against us Avliilst we re- 
mained inside, they heaped wood all round 
and set it on fire. When we could no longer 
remain inside on account of the smoko and 
heat, we threw off what clothes we had, and, 
each taking a musket, charged throiigli tlie 
fire. Hcven of ns out of the twelve got into 
the water, hut before we had gone far, two 
poor fellows were shot. ’J'hero were only 
five of us left now, and we had to swim whilst 
the insurgents followed us along both banks, 
wading and firing as fast as they could. After 
wo had gone three* miles down the stream 
[probably swimming and wading by turns], 
one of our party, an artilleryman, to rest 
himself, began swimming on his back, and 
not knowing in what direction he was swim- 
ming, got on shore, and was killed. When 
wo had had got down about six miles, firing 
from both sides [of the river] ceased, and soon 
after we were hailed by some natives, on tho 
Oude side, who asked ns to come on shore, 
and said they would take us to their rajah, who 
was friendly to tho English.” The friendly 
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rajah slieltercd Liouteiiant Dclafosse, Mow- 
bray, and Thompson, with some others, who 
sought his protection, throughout the month 
of July, until tliey exchanged his hospitality 
for the ranks of their countrymen. 

It is difficult to give any correct relation of 
the fate of the Englishwomen dragged from 
the boats, not only because the narratives of 
survivors is so different, but because the scenes 
in which the relaters substantially agree arc 
too indelicate to place before our readers in 
their atrocious details. 

The first demand of the Nana was that 
they should all enter his harem j they replied 
that they ]>roferred death. Amongst these 
ladies the daughter of »Sir Hugh Wheeler has 
been rej)resented by all narrators as displaying 
extraordinary courage. Defore her capture 
slie is represented as having shot down five 
sepoys with a revolver.^ Mr. Shepherd relates 
that slie was taken away by a sowar (trooper), 
as his particular jirizo, who conveyed her to his 
hut, that she then seized his sword, cut off his 
head, and threw herself into a well to escape 
outrage. An ayah (native nurse) of a Euro- 
pean family says that it was in the hut, after 
cMitting off the trooper’s head, that she shot 
down four other sowars. Another account 
represents her as having hooii taken away hy 
the troojier in the retreat of the mutineers. 
Tliis story has two versions : one describes 
* the conduct of the sowar as generous, the 
otlier represents him as carrying her about as 
his victim. 

TIIK AIUTliNV.Vr l'UTT\OIlUlt. 

Euttyghur was a military cautonmeiit 
higher up on the hanks of the Ganges than 
Cawnpoie, and not far from Ecrokabad. 

At the end of May the troops in those can- 
tonments were the iDth regiment of native 
infantry (llengal is always understood, unless 
especial mention is made of a corps as belong- 
ing to Bombay or Madras), and small detach- 
ments of other regiments. Unmistakahio indi- 
cations were made of an intended mutiny, so 
that it was deemed desirable to send the 
women, children, and non-combatants on 
to Cawnpore. The conununi cations between 
these places had been so intercepted that the 
officers at either station were ignorant of the 
situation of their comrfidcs at the other. 

On the 4th of Juno boats were freighted 
with this preci*oii3 charge, and they were sent 
down the Ganges. 

After a short voyage, the demonstrations of 
hostility offered by the natives, caused the 


wanderers to separate into two parties. One 
of these, headed by Mr. Probyn, the c<)lIector, 
sought refuge with a zemindar, named Ilerden 
Buksh, living twelve miles from Fiittyghur. 
The other party persisted in the voyage to 
Cawnpore. The first party numbered forty 
persons; the second, one hundred and twenty. 
It is impossible to judge when these parties 
separated, or liow many of both were .slain 
before the one reached Cawnpore and the 
other found refuge with the zemindar. Few 
survived to tell the tale, and their talents for 
narrative have not been very eminent. Some 
of them found their way back to Fnttyghnr, 
others were arrested and slain at Bithoor. 

On the ISth of June, the 10th infantry 
mutinied, and set fire to the cantonments at 
Futtygliur: the 41st, from the opi^ositc shore 
of the Ganges, joined them, the treasure 
was seized, and the officers menaced. Tlio 
river by that date had fallen so low that 
flight by boat was deemed unsafe, and the 
Europeans resolved to defend a post, which 
tlicy selected as the most tenable which they 
could make available. One hundred ])ersous 
took up this position; thirty were European 
gentlemen, the rest women and children. 
They defended this place until the 4th of 
July, when, several military officers of rank 
having fallen, and most of the rest being 
wounded, longer defence became impossible, 
^riicy took to their boats, under a terrible fire 
from their enemies. The boats were pursued, 
with a persistent thirst for blood. »Sonio of 
the ladies jumped overboard, to avoid capture. 
Some were shot in their boats. One of tbe 
boats stranded ; tho.se on board leapt into the 
water, some wore shot down, some drowned, 
others swam to land, and were captured and 
mutilated; a few found shelter from compas- 
sionate })ersons while wandering along the 
shore. One boat only reached Bithoor; Nana 
Sahib murdered all on board. 

The fate of the first arrivals from Futtyghur 
has been already related. 

The monster of Bithoor was not contented 
with the cruelties ho had inflicted, but hearing 
that a British force was advancing, which he 
could hardly hope to resist, he resolved to cut 
off the noses and right hands of all the Ben- 
galee clerks in the pay of commercial firms, or 
of the civil service, and of all persons who 
were known to be able to read or write or 
speak English. Such was the state of things 
at Cawnpore, when the tramp of British 
soldiery wa.s heard, and the hour of retribu- 
tion was nigh. 
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CHAPTER CXXX. 

THE MUTINY IN OUDE-DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW BY SIR HENRY LAWRENCE— HIS DEATH- 
MUTINY IN ROHILCUND AND THE DOAB— MUTINY IN CENTRAL INDIA— MUTINY IN THE 
PUNJAUB, AND ITS SUPPRESSION— UNSUCCESSITJL ATTEMPT AT MUTINY IN SCINDE. 


Throughout the month of May the sepoys 
displayed a mutinous spirit all over Oude ; 
but it was met with sufficient skill and address 
to keep it under, so far as open revolt and 
massacre were concerned. In time the ^spirit 
of disaffection increased, and Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who conducted the government of 
the province, suffered inconceivable anxiety, 
and displayed an ability and courage which 
render his name immortal. About the 
middle of Juno, Colonel Neill, then at Allah- 
abad, as seen in the last chapter, received a 
letter from Sir Henry, announcing that See- 
tapore and Shahjehanpore, Baraitch, and 
Fyzabad, were taken by the mutineers, and 
that the rcvolters from these places, from 
Jeypore, and from Benares (where Neill had 
driven them), were advancing against Luck- 
now. On the 19th the government of Calcutta 
learned that cholera had broken out in Luck- 
now, and that Sir Henry had no hope of 
reinforcements unless by chance from i)ina- 
porc. In Benares, it was learned a few days 
later that Sir Henry had got rid of all his 
sepoys by a dextrous piece of policy, and 
that he was himself ill, and had appointed a 
provisional council in case of his death, or in- 
capacity by sickness. He held the residency, 
the cantonments, and commanded the city. 
He also occupied a fort called Muchee Bhou- 
chan, which ho garrisoned by 225 Euro- 
peans. This place was three quarters of a 
mile from the residency, and was strong. 
The residency and the fort were his chief re- 
liance in case ho should bo pressed by the 
enemy. Before the end of June his commu- 
nications were cut off, and Lucknow sur- 
rounded by an immense host, not merely of 
mutineers, but of rebels, well accustomed to 
the use of arms, and raging with hatred against 
the English government. 

On the 27th of June he had supplies for 
two months, during which time he had no 
fear that the enemy could capture his positions. 
At the end of June the whole province of 
Oude was in arms, and the royal family active 
in the insurrection. There were now three 
royalties set up in hostility to the English, that 
of Delhi, Oude, and the Mahratta. On the 30th 
of J uno Sir Henry resolved to attack a force of 
eight thousand rebels, encamped on the Fyza- 
bad road, near the Koobra canal. His force 
was as follows : — Artillery — Four guns, horse 
light field battery; six guns, Oude field 


battery ; and one 8 -inch howitzer. Cavalry — 
one hundred and twenty troopers of 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd Oude irregular cavalry ; and forty 
volunteer cavalry, under Captain lladcliffc. 
Infantry — three hundred of her majesty’s 
32nd foot; one hundred and fifty of 13th 
native infantry; sixty of the 48th native 
infantry; and twenty of the 71st. The 
enemy skilfully planned an ambush, their 
success in doing so was the more easily 
achieved as Lawrence bore himself far too 
confidently. He did not show as signal 
a military capacity on this occasion as he had 
always shown capacity* for government. The 
rebels attacked him at Chinhut. The Oude 
artillerymen in his service cut the traces of 
the horses, overturned the guns in a nullah, 
and deserted to the enemy during the first 
moment of surprise ; they were })robably aware 
of the ambush. To this misfortune was 
added the want of an adequate supjdy of 
ammunition, of which he should have assured 
himself before he set out. Ho was beaten. It 
was not a retreat, but a confused flight. The 
officers and men fell in great numbers, and so * 
wretchedly arranged was the retreat, as well 
as the advance, that it is wonderful how a 
single man of the party readied Lucknow. 
This shameful defeat caused all the subsequent 
disasters. The enemy gained courage, their 
enthusiasm rose to the highest pitch, while the 
English became depressed. Lawrence resolved 
j to abandon the cantonments, the fort, and 
I another strong post, to fortify himself in the 
residency, and await succour. At midnight 
on the Ist of July he blew up the fort, con- 
taining two humlred and forty barrels of 
powder, and three millions of ball cartridges. 
This roBolution on the part of Hir Henry has 
been much lauded, but the fact was obvious 
to the humblest soldier that it was the only 
thing that could he done to afford the defence 
the slightest prospect of success. By his 
marvellous faculty of administration ho col- 
lected six months’ provision in the residency. 
His courage equalled his industry. On the 
night of the 1st of July, a shell was thrown 
by the enemy, which exploded in the room ho 
occupied, but he declined taking up his 
quarters in a more secure place. On the 2nd 
of July a shell also burst in the same place, 
inflicting upon him a wound which eventually 
proved fatal. Ho immediately appointed 
Brigadier Inglis his military, and Major 
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Banks hi’s civil successor ; and on the 10th o 
July died. The defence of the residency now 
devolved upon the gallant Inglis. 

It is necessary before returning to the de- 
fence of Lucknow, to glance at some of the 
other stations in Oude and elsewhere. Fyzabad 
was the scene of incipient mutiny on the 3rd 
of June. On the 8th it became open and de- 
cided. After the most solemn professions o 
loyalty and devotion on the part of the 
sepoy garrison, they suddenly rose and made 
prisoners of their officers. Next morning 
Dhuleep Singh, the chief of the insurgents, 
announced that the officers might go away, 
taking their private property. 

The troops (piartered at Fyzabad, were — 
the 22nd regiment native infantry; the Cth 
regiment irregular Oude infantry; the 5th 
troop of the loth regiment irregular cavalry ; 
No. (y company of the 7th battalion of artil- 
lery ; and No. 13 horse battery. The chief 
officers were Colonels Lennox and O’ Brien ; 
Major Mill, Captain Morgan, Lieutenants 
Fowle, I^nglish, Bright, Lindesay, Thomas, 
Onscloy, Oautley, Gordon, Parsons, Percival, 
and Currie ; and J^nsigns Anderson and 
llitchie. Colonel Goldncy held a civil ap- 
pointment as coinmiasioncr. The Europeans 
were placed in boats and directed to make 
their way to Oinaporo. Jt was intended to 
murder them on the river. Some of the fugi- 
" tives took to the land, leaving all their pro- 
perty behind, and made for Goruckpore. 
They were attacked by mutineers, and would 
have been killed, had not Meer Mohammed 
II ossein Khan rescued them, sheltered them 
in a zemindar fort, disguised and hid them, 
and, by a succession of stratagems preserved 
them until the collector of Goruckpore, at the 
liead of a party, came to conduct them away 
in safety ; they thence reached Calcutta with- 
out losing an individual of their number. Of 
those who went by river, some reached 
Dinaporo, others were slain or drowned. A 
portion left the boats and perished on land of 
privation or fatigue. The whole population 
was against them. One woman was delivered 
of a baby on the route. A lady, with two 
children, seven and throe years of ago, and a 
baby eight months old, after suffering consi- 
derable privations, and losing her infant by 
death, escaped. A sergeant-major was cap- 
tured and dragged from village to village as 
an exhibition, 8ubjecte<l to unheard of cruel- 
ties and indignities. He at Inst escaped. 

The mutinies at the other garrisons were 
similar — slaughter and rapine followed revolt 
everywhere. Neither Lawrence nor Inglis 
could obtain any assistance except from 
Nepaul. Jung Bahadoor was not only willing 
to render it, but he sent troops. Lord 


Canning requested him to withdraw them, 
still labouring under the fatal hallucination 
that the army was in the main loyal, and that, 
at all events, the people were so. The Ne- 
paulese chief marched back his troops at a 
season most trying, many of them perishing 
on the way by cholera. When his army had 
reached the capital, a message from Lord 
Canning arrived, requiring the assistance of 
ten thousand men. Jung Bahadoor afforded 
the aid required, but neither he nor his troops 
entered so heartily into the cause as at first. 
He expressed his astonishment how the Eng- 
lish, with such rulers, could expect to hold 
India. The Goorkha chief also extended 
refuge and assistance to such fugitives as 
reached the confines of his country. * 

MUTINY IN ROIITLCUND. 

All the districts of this province were re- 
bellious, and the Bengal troops stationed in 
it still more so. Bareilly w^as one of the most 
important places of liohilcund, and it was 
like other such places, garrisoned wholly by 
native troops. Two regiments of infantry, 
the G8th and 18th, one of cavalry, tl^c 8th, 
and a battery of native artillery, were stationed 
there. The officers w^cre the only English 
soldiers in the place. The usual staff of civi- 
lians was to bo found there, and many women 
and children. The native population was one 
hundred thousand. The chief officers dis- 
played the infatuation by which the military 
authorities were characterized elsewhere : the 
sepoys were implicitly trusted ; the officers 
lid not know them. Early in INIay, symp- 
toms of insurgency led to the adoption of 
some precautionary measures ; the ladies and 
hildren were sent to the sanitary stations in 
the hills : Nynce Fal received many of them, 
where they were comparatively safe. On 
the Gist of May the sepoys revolted ; the too 
confiding general of the station was one of 
he first men shot by the mutineers ; others 
were murdered, some escaped, the canton- 
ments were fired, and rapine ruled in Bareilly. 
Nineteen native troopers remained faithful, 
and escorted a number of their oflicers to 
Nyneo Fal. The rebels, headed by a very 
M chief, Khan Bahadoor Khan, were com- 
pletely successful. The khan, like others of 
he rebel chiefs, had been in receipt of a pen- 
lion from the company, a mode of securing 
heir loyalty, which always failed, as the 
pension was regarded as a right, and a sense 
f injury experienced, whatever its amount, 
because it was not more. This man, like 
Nana Bahib, was the associate of the English, 
assuming their manners, and affecting their 
tastes. These men everywhere were the 
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bitterest enemies of the British. Intimate 
intercourse, and close knoAvledgc of ns, seemed 
to exasj)crate the educated natives against 
hotli our race and rule. This old chief of the 
Bareilly mutineers imitated our manners so 
closely, that he had the captive Kuropeans 
arraigned as rebels against the King of Delhi, 
tried by law, found guilty, and hatigcd. 

Moorshedabad is half way between Bareilly 
and Meerut, and was, as to the insurrec- 
tion, a place of importance from that cir- 
cumstance. Here, as elsewliere, the treasury 
was captured in June, but the European 
population were enabled to make a timely 
escape to Meerut. 

At Shahjehanporc the mutiny was marked 
by a peculiar activity. The troops rose oil 
the 31st of May, a day on which so gene- 
rally the sepoys revolted. It was the Sab- 
bath. The mutineers, as elsewhere, scdccted . 
the hours of worship. They surrounded the 
church, and put nearly the whole of the c«n- 
gregatjon, and the llcv. Mr. McCollum, to 
death within the building, 'fhosc who es- 
caped were hunted through the country, shot 
at, and sabred, until only one or two remained 
of all who had joined in Christian worship on 
that last Sabbath in May at Shahjehaniiore. 
All llohilcund, like Oude, fell to the rebels. 
One by one, and in small parties, fugitives 
reached Nynce Fal, where the neighbourhood 
of the Goorkhas deterred the enemy from 
pursuing, although the prize was much de- 
sired. The slaughter of such a large number 
of women and children as the most vindictive 
visitation to the whites, was eagerly expected. 
Bands of mutineers w’atclied in the neigh- 
bouring jungle for many a day in the hope of 
accomplishing this exploit. All around llo- 
hilcund and Oude the insurrection grew and 
spread. In the Doab blood and fire marked 
the rebel track in every (^rection. From 
Allahabad, whore Neill was victorious, to 
Ferokabad, and far beyond it to the upper 
country, all was desolation and vengeance. 
Futtyghur and IMuttra obtained notoriety 
among the places in these districts where 
rebellion signalized itself. Allyghur was lield 
by a few faithful native soldiers, under the 
command of a gallant young officer, named 
Cockbiirn ; and by this means the road be- 
tween ^lecriit and Agra was kept tolerably 
open. Agra itself, however, was doomed to 
experience the force of the wide -sweeping 
storm. The garrison there consisted of two 
regiments of native infantry and the 3rd 
Europeans, with a small detachment of artil- 
lery. On the Ist of June there was a dis- 
armament of the natives. This was timely, 
for a conspiracy to murder all the officers was 
afterwards discovered. Most of the disarmed 


sepoys escaped and made their way to Delhi, 
or into Oude ; the remainder w’cre a source of 
anxiety and alarm, although deprived of their 
wc.apons. The police and jail-guard deserted, 
and the population showed deadly hatred to 
the Euroj^cans of every class. Mr. Colvin 
held Agra well, and threw out ])arties in every 
direction, Avho chastised rebel bands. 

THE MUTINY IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

Nagpore had a strong garrison of native 
troops. ]\Ir. Plowdeii, the commissioner, by 
address and courage, succeeded in inducing 
them to surrender their arms, in which he was 
aided by the loyalty of the JMadras native 
cavalry. By the end of June he had (piieted 
every symptom of disturbance. 

Further north, in Central India Proper, 
Blajor Erskine showed similar qualities to 
tliose employed by Mr. Plowden at Nagpore. 
The Saugor and NerbAhlah districts were in- 
tensely agitated, but skilful management, civil 
and military, averted many disasters. 

The Bundelcund territory suffered much, 
and Jansi was the capital of revolt and out- 
rage. The native troops mutinied on the Dh 
of June, seized the Star Fort, and massacred 
many of the officers in the cantonments, the 
rest escaping to the Town Fort, where they 
barricaded themselves, and oflered resolute 
resistance. After a long and desperate light, 
the garrison, no longer able to hold out, sur- * 
rendered, on condition of liaving life Pi)ared, 
to which the mutineers, by the most sacrecl 
oaths known to their religions, pledged them- 
selves. Those oaths were violated at Jansi, 
as everywhere else. The jjerjured liordc 
bound the captive men in one row, and the 
women and children in another. The imm 
were first slaughtered, and then the women 
and children ; the children being first hewn 
in pieces before their mothers’ eyes. In this 
case the women were neither toiturcd nor 
violated; a speedy death accomplished Iho 
bigoted vengeance of their persecutors. Nine- 
teen ladies, twenty-three children, twenty-four 
civil servants and non-commissioned officers, 
and eight officers, were the victims of the 
massacre. It was afterwards proved that tlie 
inciter to this deed of blood was the Ranee of 
Bundelcund, a chieftaincsB ambitious of ruling 
that province. 

Lieutenant Osborne, at Rewah, hearing of 
these things, had the address to induce the 
maharfijah to place his troops at the disposal 
of the company. With indomitable energy 
and ceaseless activity he provided for the 
security of a vast district, surrounded by 
others in which mutiny and rebellion waved 
their red hands triumpliant. 

In various places besides these noticed, the 
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same scenes occurred — successful insurrection, 
murder, and the flight of such as escaped, 
under all the circumstances of privation and 
suffering which miglit be supjjosed endurable 
by human beings. 

At Nusserabad there wore a few squadrons 
of Bombay lancers, who charged the Bengal 
artillery when in mutiny, and stood by ihcir 
officers to the last, but the station was lost. 
At different periods of the mutiny symptoms 
of disaffection were shown in the Bombay 
army, but as a whole it remained stanch. 

At Ncemuch the insurgents were also suc- 
cessful, but most of the garrison escaped. The 
wife and three little children of a sergeant 
remained behind, and, although alone amidst 
soldiers, they were murdered. 

I'he dominions of Jlolkar caught the infec- 
tion. The maharajah himself remained the 
ally of the company. Jlis troops revolted. 
The loss of life to Europeans was great at 
]\Ihow and Indore, as elsewhere. In July all 
the dominions of llolkar were filled with 
revolt. ^Ihow was held by a handful of Euro- 
peans, until the arrival of troops from Bombay 
<[uelled the insurrection in Central India. 

The conduct of Scindiali, the old rivfil of 
llolkar among the ^lahratta chieftains, from 
generation to generation, was also faithful. 
Ill Jlfdkar’s dominions the revolt did not begin 
until July. In Scindiah’s it commenced in the 
iniddle of June. The whole of the Gwalior 
contiugciiL nmtinied, comprising several thou- 
sand choice native soldiers. Finding that 
they could not induce their chief to lead them 
against the English, they marched forth to join 
the insurgents on other fields of enterprise. 

MUTINY IN THE TUNJATJIJ. 

During the revolt in other directions the 
j>reBcrvation of order in the territory of the 
Ihiiijanb was of the utmost imjKU’tanco. It 
was the government of Sir John Lawrence 
that found the means of reducing Delhi. Lord 
Stanley, in his place in the house of commons, 
when minister for Indian aflairs, declared that 
liai! the mutiny been successful in the Punjaub, 
India would have been lost. 

When the mutiny at Meerut was heard of at 
Tiahore, the excitement among the sepoy regi- 
ments was intense, and every evidence that 
could be afforded of a determination to revolt 
was supplied. Sir John Lawrence was not 
at the seat of government, he Avas at a x>lacc 
called llawiil Pindee, partly for the juirpose 
of recruiting Lis health. "When tidings of the 
events at Meerut reached the other authorities, 
they took prompt methods to avert similar 
catastrophes in the Punjanb, and more espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of Lahore, Umrit- 
sir, and Umbnllah. The gentlemen in autho- 
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rity at and near Lahore were JMr. Montgomery, 
Mr. INIcLeod. l\Ir. Roberts, Colonel Maepher- 
son. Colonel Lawrence (a member of Sir John’s 
family), Major Ommaney, and Captain Ifutch- 
inson. These officials formed a council, and 
deliberated upon the plans best to he adopted 
to i)rescrve the Punjanb from mutiny and 
massacre. Apprehensions were chiefly enter- 
tained concerning the station of Meonn l\Iccr. 
It was resolved by the council to disarm the 
sepoys, and introduce additional troops, Euro- 
peans, within the fort. On the 13th of May a 
parade was ordered, when, after some skilful 
manoeuvres, the native corps were brought into 
a position by which the European infantry 
and artillery could, in case of a conflict, act 
with great advantage. The native regiments 
were the Kith, 2(jtli, and 4‘Jth Bengid infantry, 
and the 8tli Bengal cavalry. When the 
moment arrived for giving such a command, 
with the least prospect of enforcing its obe- 
dience, the order to X)ilc arms was given to 
the infantry, and tlic order to unbuckle swords 
(the troopers were dismounted) given to the 
cavalry. The command was obeyed with 
tlic greatest reluctance, and not until the 
European artillery and infantry were about to 
open fire. Arrangements were then made as 
to the discipline and quarters of the disarmed 
sepoys, which were effectual in 2 >t’eserving 
order. The capital of the Punjanb was in 
this manner secured. Umritsir was the next 
imi>ortant place in the territory administcreil 
by Sir John Lawrence, Immediately after 
the disarming at Lahore, a detacliment of the 
81st regiment was scut there. The fort of 
Govindgurh and certain cantonments ceii- 
tained the garrisun by wliicli the second city 
of the Punjanb was defended. The troo])s 
stationed there w’erc the filltli native infantry 
of the Bengal army, a company of native 
artillery, a coui 2 )any of European artillery, and 
a light field battery. The native troo])s 
offered no o 2 )positiou to any arrangements 
made concerning them, and the o|) 2 K)aitiou on 
the 2 )m‘t of the Sikh poimlatioii to the Mohain- 
lucdaii 2 mpulation and sc 2 ‘)oya was so strong 
that security was assured in Umritsir. Next 
to Umritsir, Ferozeporc hccame the object of 
consideration. That 2 )Iace is situated in tlic Cis- 
Siitlej provinces of the enqjiro of old Kunjeet 
Singh. It w’as imimrtant only for its gariKon, 
and its 2 >t>sition near the west bank of the 
Sutlej. At the time of the mutiny the canton- 
ments of Ferozepore contained the 4/jth and 
47th Bengal native infantry, the 10th Bengal 
native cavalry, her majesty’s (list regiment, 150 
European artillerymen, one light field battery 
of horse artillery, and six field guns besides. 
When the news of the mutiny at IMceriit w’as re- 
ceived, the menofthe native regiments maiii- 
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festcd unGa8iness,but when tidings arrived that 
Delhi was in their luinds, an enthusiastic sym- 
patliy for the cause of tlie king was manifested | 
in every way short of open revolt in his name. , 
Brigadier-general innes, commanding the sta- ' 
tiori, endeavoured to effect a different arrange- | 
ment of the troops in quarters, but was resisted, ; 
and scenes arose similar to those recorded else- ! 
where. The two native infantry regiments and | 
the chief i)art of the sowars escaped from the ' 
cantonments with their arms, after having fired 
the bungalows of their officers, the church, and 
other buildings : but for the heroism of a few 
Europeans their nttemj)t to seize and ignite 
the magazine would have been successful, 
'^riie 01st Europe.an regiment remained all the 
while in forced inaction, the position which 
they occupied in reference to the native regi- 
ments not affording, in the general’s estimation, 
the prospect of a successful attack. Thus in 
consequence of niJil-arrangcments on the part 
of the superior officers, the native corps were 
allowed, almost with impunity, to plunder and 
burn an important station. The consequence 
of this mismanagement was that the stations 
of Jullun<lur, Jhelum, and Sealkote became at 
once disturbed. At Jullundur were stationed 
the nth Bengal native cavalry, the 3Gth and 
Gist native infantry, a troop of horse artillery, 
and the 8th or Queen’s own Irish. As soon 
as the first symi)tom8 of disturbance were 
manifested, arrangements of an effective cha- 
racter were made, and the Rajah of Jullundur, 
who exercised the suzerainty of a small terri- 
tory in the neighbourhood, remained loyal and 
gave the aid of his troops. The result was 
that the native regiments were overawed, 
and overt acta of riot and shouting ceased, 
although a brooding gloom hung upon the 
faces of the sepoys, and foreboded that if an 
oj)portunity for insurrection arose, it would 
not be lost. 

In the eastern portion of the Punjaub the 
town of Phillour was regarded as important. 
It was intended by the sepoy garrison to rise 
on the ir>th and secure its vast magazines, but 
succour arising from Jullundur, by a detach- 
ment of the Queen’s Irish, the place was 
saved. It was afterwards discovered that .all 
the sepoy garrisons in the Punjaub, especially 
in the Eastern Punjaub, had agreefl to rise on 
the 1 Jth, murder their officers, and the fami- 
lies of married officers, to kill all Europeans, 
civil and military, and to make Phillour their 
rendezvous and depot, calculating upon the 
possession of its largo military stores. The 
premature outbreak at Meerut, on the 10th, 
baffled all the plans of the mutineers, put the 
English on the qui vtve^ and laid a train of 
consequences which prevented the success of 
the mutiny, not only in the Punjaub, but over 


all the provinces of Bengal. At Jhelum, on 
the right bank of the river bearing the same 
name, about six companies of the 24th native 
infantry were stationed. They showed some 
symptoms of sedition, and it was deemed 
necessary to disarm them. For this purpose, 
three companies of her majesty’s 24th were 
sent from the hill station of Rawul Pindee, 
accompanied by a detachment of horse artil- 
lery. The 14th native infantry received the 
Europeans, on parade, with a volley of 
musketry, to which the latter replied, but the 
sepoys maintained a well-directed fire, be- 
neath which many Europeans fell. Had the 
24th been ordered to charge with the bayonet, 
many British lives would have been spared, 
for the sepoys seldom awaited the charge of 
the English. The 14th were, however, allowed 
to got under the cover of their cantonments, 
where they had loopljoled their huts and walls, 
firing from which they kept the 24th at 
bay. It was not until throe pieces of cannon 
opened upon their position, that they aban- 
doned it and fled. The 24th were not in a 
condition to pursue, so the mutineers suc- 
ceeded in effecting their escape to Delhi. At 
Sealkote, the sepoys professed loyalty up to 
the very moment of revolt. I^he officers 
trusted to their professions — os they did 
generally. On the 9th of July, the 4Gth 
native infantry, and a wing of the 9th native 
cavalry, rose, set fire to the cantonments, and 
made open revolt ; they were joined by the 
14th, driven from Jhelum. After murdering 
many persons, and blowing up the magazine, 
they marched for Delhi. A flying column 
was organized at Jhelum to pursue them. 
Brigadier Nicholson, at the head of another 
column, made arrangements for intercepting 
them. The fugitives were hemmed in be- 
tween both forces, and, fording the Ravco, 
took up a position on an island, where nearly 
all perished under the fire and steel of their 
pursuers. 

There were various risings of the disarmed 
regiments in the Punjaub, some so desperate 
that they would be utterly unaccountable ex- 
cept that fanaticism drives men to madness. 
The most remarkable of these outbreaks was 
one which excited excessive attention in 
Europe, and engaged the press of England in 
fierce discussions. The British parliament 
was also made the scene of debate in connec- 
tion with it, by a motion introduced to the 
house by Mr. (lilpin, in March, 1859, a yo.ar 
and seven months after the event. The re- 
volt and destruction of the 26th native 
infantry caused these prolonged discussions. 
Mr. Cooper, a civil officer in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, was the 
person chiefly concerned in suppressing the 
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revolt and punishing the revolters. His own 
account of the transaction, although of some 
length, is given, because no abstract or abridge- 
ment of an event which caused such angry 
controversy in society and in the senate at 
home, could do justice to all the parties con- 
cerned, Mr. F. Cooper, deputy-commissioner 
of (Jmritsir, published a work entitled The 
Crisis in the Funjauh^ in which he set forth 
his own doings, and laid the ground for the 
attacks which were made upon himself per- 
sonally, and upon the severe policy of the 
English civil and military ofheers to whom 
the government of the Punjaub was committed. 
“ The 2Gth native infantry, stationed under 
surveillance at Meean Mecr, was disarmed on 
the 13th of May, 1857. Whether there had 
been any preconcerted scheme among the 
disarmed regiments to escape is not known, 
although it is generally^understood that lota 
had been drawn, and that had the 2Gth suc- 
ceeded, the Kith (grenadiers) had engaged to 
follow in their wake, fciome say that the 
noonday gun was to be the signal of a general 
rise. Society was shocked, however, on the 
30tli of fliily, to hear of another foul murder 
of a commanding officer. Major Spenser, and 
the rise of the 2()tli regiment, lieutenant 
Montagu White narrowly escaped. lie was 
enticed into the lines by some sepoys, who 
affected sorrow at the murder, and was about 
to dismount, when a warning voice in his ear 
told him to beware. He galloped off ; but not 
before some hand had aimed a felon stroke at 
liim, and wounded Ids horse. The sergeant- 
major was also killed, and the regiment pre- 
cipitately fled; a dust storm (as was the case 
at dullundur when the mutiny arose) raging 
at the time, favouring their immediate escape, 
and concealing its exact direction. They 
were not, however, unmolested ; and it is 
feared that the ardour of the Sikh levies, in 
firing when the first outbreak occurred, preci- 
pitated the murders and frightened all, good, 
bad, or indifferently disposed, to flight. From 
subsequent statements, since taken down, it is 
concurrently admitted that a fanatic of the 
name of Prakash Singh, alias Prakash Pandy, 
rushed out of Ir's hut brandishing a sword, 
and bawling out to his comrades to rise and 
kill the Feringees, selected as his own victim 

the kind-hearted major 

** Another panic arose at Anarkullee, and 
the thundering of cannon at Meean Meer into 
the then empty lines of the fugitives spread 
the utmost alarm. It was taken for granted 
that the fugitives must flee southwards, and 
accordingly Captain Blagrave proceeded with 
a strong party from Lahore to the Hurriki 
ghat (near to which Sobraon was fought).; 
and from Umritsir, was detached in the same 


direction, a force (one hundred and fifty Pun- 
jaub infantry and some Tawana horse) under 
Lieutenant Boswell, a rough and ready soldier, 
who was superior to all hardships. They had 
to march in a drenching rain, the country 
nearly flooded. Sanguine hopes warmed their 
hearts amid the wretched weather. But, alas 
for their hopes ! intelligence reached the 
deputy commissioner that the mutineers had 
made almost due north ; perhaps in hopes of 
getting to Cashmere, perhaps to try their luck 
and by preconcerted plan to run the gauntlet 
of those districts in which Hindostanee regi- 
ments, some with arms, some without arms, 
still existed. Suffice it to say, that it was re- 
ported at midday, on the 31 st of July, that 
they were trying to skirt the left bank .of the 
Ravee, but had mot with unexpected and de- 
termined opposition from the tohsecldar, with 
a posse of police, aided by a swarm of sturdy 
villagers, at a ghat twenty -six miles from the 
station. A rapid pursuit was at once organ- 
ized. At four o’clock, when the district officer 
arrived with some eighty or ninety horsemen, 
he found a great struggle had taken ])lace ; 
the gore, the marks of the trampling of hun- 
dreds of feet, and the broken banks of the 
river, which, augmented with the late rains, 
was sweeping a vast volume, all testified to it. 
Borne hundred and fifty had been shot, mobbed 
back into the river and drowned inevitably, 
too weakened and famished as they must have 
been after their forty miles’ flight to battle with 
the flood. The main body had fled upwards 
and swam over on pieces of wood, or floated 
on to an island about a mile from the shore, 
where they might be descried crouching like 
a brood of wild fowl. It remained to capture 
this body, and having done so, to execute 

condign punishment at once 

“ There were but tw’o boats, both rickety, 
and the boatmen unskilled. The presence of 
a good number of llindostanccs among the 
sowars might lead to embarrassment and acci- 
dental escapes. The point was first how to 
cross this largo body to the main land, if they 
allowed themselves to be captured at all (after 
the model of the fox, the geese, and the peck 
of oats). This was not to be done under two 
or three trips, wuthout leaving tw^o-thirds of 
the mutineers on the island, under too scanty 
a protection, and able to escape, while the first 
batch was being conveyed to the main bank ; 
nor also without launching the first batch when 
they did arrive, into the jaws of the ilindo- 
stanee party, who in the first trip were to. be 
left ostensibly ‘ to take care of the horses ’ on 
the main land. From the desperate conflict 
which had already taken place, a considerable 
struggle was anticipated before these plans 
could be brought into operation. The trans- 
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latiou of tlie above fable to the aged Sikh 
sirdar, wlio accoiii])aiiicd, and to the other 
lieads of the pursuing party, caused intense 
mirth, and the plan of operations after this 
formula elicited general a])proval. So the 
boats ])ut oft' with about thirty sowars (dis- 
mounted of course) in high spirits ; most of 
tlie Ilindostanee sowars being left on the bank. 
The boats straggled a little, but managed to 
roach the island in about twenty minutes. It 
was a long inhospitable patch, with tall grass ; 
a most undesirable place to bivouac on for the 
night, with a ri.sing tide ; especially if wet, 
dispirittul, hungry, without food, fire, or dry 
clothing. The sun was setting in golden 
splomlour, and as the doomed men with joined 
])alni3 crowded down to the shore on the 
approach of the boats, one side of which 
bristled with about sixty muskets, besides 
sundry revolvers and pistols, their long 
shadows were Hung far athwart the gleaming 
waters. In utter despair forty or fifty dashed 
into the stream and disappeared, rose at a 
distance, and were borne away into the in- 
creasing gloom. Some thirty or forty sowars 
with niatchlock.s (subsequently discovered to 
be of very precarious value) jumped into the 
shallow Avater, and invested the lower side of 
the island, and being seen on the point of 
taking ])ot-8hots at the heads of the swim- 
mers, orders were given * not to fire.’ This 
accidental instruction produced an instanta- 
neous effect on the mutineers. They evidently 
were possessed of a sudden and insane idea 
that they were going to be tried by court- 
martial, after some luxurious refreshment. 
In consequence of whicli sixty-six stalwart 
sepoys submitted to bo bound by a single man 
deputed for the purjiose from the boats, and 
stacked like slaves in a hold into one of the 
two boats emptied for the purpose. Leaving 
some forty armed sowars on the island, and 
feeling certain that after the peaceful submis- 
sion of the first batch (or peck of oats) the 
rest would follow suit and suit, orders were 
given to jmsli off. On reaching the shore, 
one by one, ns they step])cd out of the boats, 
all Avere tightly bound ; their decorations and 
necklaces ignoininiously cut off ; and, under a 
guard of a posse of villagers, Avho had begun to 
assemble, and some Sikh horse, they Avorc 
ordered to proceed slowly on their journey 
back, six miles to the police-station at IJjnalla. 
IMcauAvhile the llindostanccs (the geese) had 
been dispatched to the island back in tlie 
boats Avith an overaAA’ing number of Taw^ana 
BOAvars ; and it was gratifying to see the next 
detacbment put oft’ sa^fely, thougb at one time 
the escorting boat got at a great distance from 
the escorted, and fears were entertained that 
escape had been premeditated. IIoAVCvcr, by 
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dint of hallooing, with threats of a volley of 
musketry, the next invoice came safely to 
land, and Avere subjected to tlie same process 
of spoliation, disrobement, and pinioning. At 
any moment, had they made an attempt to 
escape, a bloody struggle must have ensued. 
But Providence ordered otherwise, and 
nothing on the side of the pursuing party 
seemed to go wrong. Some begged that their 
Avomen and children might be spared, and 
AA'cre informed that the British government 
did not condescend to war with AA’omeii and 
children. The last batch having arrived, the 
long, straggling part}'^ Averc safely, but slowly, 
escorted back to the police-station, almost all 
the road being knee -deep in Avater. Even 
this accident, by making the ground so heavy 
— not to mention the gracious moon, Avhich 
came out through the clouds and reflected 
herself in myriad p(iols and streams, as if to 
light the prisoners to their fate — aided iii 
preventing a single escape. It AA^as near mid- 
night before all Avero safely lodged in the 
police-station. A drizzling rain coming on 
jircvcnted the commencement of the execu- 
tion ; so a rest until daybreak was announced. 
Before daAvn another batch of sixty -six was 
brought in, and as the police-station Avas then 
nearly full, they Avero ushered into a largo 
round tower or bastion. Previously to bis 
departure with the pursuing party from IJm- 
rilsir, the de])uty commissioner had ordered 
out a large supply of ro])C, in case the num- 
bers captured Averc fcAv enough for hanging, 
(trees being scarce), and also a reserve of 
fifty Sikh levies for a firing party, in ease of 
the numbers deinaiuling Avholesalo execution, 
as also to be of use as a reserve in case of a 
fight on the island. ISo eager Avere the Sikhs 
that they marched straight on end, and he 
met them half Avay, twenty-three miles be- 
tAA'ecn the river and the police-station, on his 
journey back in charge of the prisoners, the 
total number of Avhicli Avhoii the execution 
commenced amounted to two hundred and 
cighty-two of all ranks, besides numbers of 
camp folloAVcrs, who were left to be taken 
care of by the villagers. As fortune Avould 
have it, again favouring audacity, a deep dry 
Avell was discovered within one liuudred yards 
of the police-station, and its presence fur- 
nished a convenient solution as to the one re- 
maining difficulty, Avhich Avas of a sanitary 
consideration — the disposal of the corpses of 
the dishonoured soldiers. The climax of 
fortunate coincidences seemed to have arrived 
Avheu it Avas remembered that the 1st of 
August Avas the anniversary of the great 
Mohammedan sacriftcial festival of the Buckra 
Eed. A capital excuse was thus afforded to 
permit the Hiiidostanee Mussulman horsemen 
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to return to celebrate it at Umritsir, while ; conflict to suffer the agony of being taken to 


the single Christian, unembarrassed by their 
presence, and aided by the faithful Sikhs, 
might perform n ceremonial sacrifice of a 
different nature (and the nature of which they 
had not been made aware of) on the same mor- 
row. When that morrow dawned sentries were 
placed round the town to prevent the egress of 
sight seers. T’'he officials were called ; and 
they were made aware of the character of the 
s])ectacie they were about to witness. 

“ Ten by ten the sepoys were called forth. 
Their names having been taken down in suc- 
cession, they were j)inioned, linked together, 
and marched to execution ; a firing party 
being in roadincos. Every phase of deport- 
ment was manifested by the doomed men, 
after the sullen firing of volleys of distant 
musketry forced the conviction of inevitable 
death ; astonishment, rage, frantic despair, the 
most stoic calmness. One detachment, as 
they passed, yelled to the solitary Anglo- 
Saxon magistrate, as he sat under the shade 
of tlic police-station performing his solemn 
duty, with bis native officials around him, that 
lie, the Christian, would meet the same fate; 
then, as they passed the reserve of young Sikh 
soldiery who were to relieve tlio executioners 
after a certain period, they danced, though 
pinioned, insulted the 8ikh religion, and called 
on Giuigajcc to aid them ; but they only in 
one instance provoked a reply, which avas 
fnstanlaneously checked. Others again pe- 
titioned to he allowed to make one last 
‘salaam’ to the sahib. About loU having 
been thus executed, one of the executioners 
swooned away (ho Avas the oldest of the firing- 
party), and a little respite Avas alloAvcd. Then 
proceeding, llic number had arrived at 237, 
when the district officer Avns informed that the 
remainder refused to come out of tlic bastion, 
Avhere they had been imprisoned temporarily 
a few hours before. Expecting a rush and 
resistance, preparations Avere made against 
escape ; but little expectation was entertained 
of tbc real and awful fate Avhich had fallen on 
the remainder of the mutineers ; they had 
anticipated, by a few short hours, their doom. 
The iloors were opened, and, behold ! they 
Avere nearly all dead ! Unconsciously, the 
tragedy of Ilolwell’s IMack-holc had been re- 
enacted. No cries had been heard during the 
night, in c«)nscqucncc of the hubbub, tumult, 
and sliooting of the croAvds of horsemen, 
police, telisccl guards, and excited villagers. 
Eorty-five bodies, dead from fright, exhaus- 
tion, fatigue, heat, and partial suftbeation, 
Avere dragged into light, .and consigned, in 
common Avitli all other bodies, into one com- 
mon pit, by the hands of the village sweepers. 
Cue sepoy only was too much wounded in the 


; the scene of execution. He was accordingly 
; reprieved for queen’s evidence, and forwarded 
' to Lahore, with some forty -one suhsequcut 
captures from Umritsir. There, in full parade 
before the other mutinously-disposed regi- 
ments at Meean IMecr, they all suffered death 
by being blown away from the cannon’s 
month. The execution at Ujiialla commenced 
at daybreak, and the stern spectacle Avas over 
in a few hours. Thus, Avithin forty -eight 
hours from the date of the crime, there fell by 
the law nearly five hundred men." 

The reader of these terrible details will not 
be surprised that iiidigiitation Avns felt by many 
ill England, and regret and grief by all Avho 
perused them. Letters Avero read in tlio 
house of commons by Mr. Uilpin, AvrUten by 
Mr. ]\Iontgomcry and Sir John Lawrence, 
approving of the conduct of l\Ir. (Jooper, in 
terms which Avcrc not (puiliticd by any refer- 
ence to the sanguinary vengeance put forth. 
Ucneval Thompson, in a fierce and withering 
denunciation of all the commissioners, bran4e<l 
the act of Mr. Cooper as one of the most cruel 
and vindictive recorded in history. Tlie 
judgment of tliese events, and of tlic chief 
actors in them, pronounced by Lord Stanley, 
in the debate brought on by ^Ir. (lilpiivin the 
house of commons, influenced public opinion 
in England, and brought the controversy to a 
termination. His lordship thus pronouncetl 
his oAvn verdict, ns the minister of the croAvn, 
officially connected Avith India: — “It is im- 
possible to deny that these transactions to 
which reference has been made, arc such ns 
cannot be heard or read, cvcii at this distance 
of time, Avithont great pain or regret. And I 
will go further, aiul say that that ]min is greatly 
increased by the tone and the spirit in Avhieh 
these transactions have been described, botli in 
the despatch Avritten at the time, and in tlie 
book subsequently published by the geiitlenian 
who gave instructions to the Sikhs engaged 
in these transactions. There is a tone of flip- 
pancy, and an appearance of exultation at that 
great sacrifice of human life — a sacrifice of life 
made not in the heat of action, nor after a 
judicial process — which is utterly at variance 
AAuth good taste and good feeling. Making 
all allowances — and Ave wore hound to make 
the very largest allowances for the circnin- 
staiiccs of time and place —it Avas impossible 
not to condemn the language in Avliicli hlr. 
Cooper has Avritten of these trfinsaction.s. 
What the hou.se has to consider is, not the tone 
ill Avhich ]\Ir. Cooper has AATitten, hut of the 
circumstances Avhicli took jdacc at Mceau 
Meer. Noav, Avhat AVcrc the circumstances ? 

I The regiment in question, the 26111 native 
; infantry, being strongly suspected of an inten- 
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tion to join in the mutiny, was placed under 
restraint! ' It remained under restraint for a 
period of about six weeks. I think it was on 
the 28th of tliily that the attempt to revolt 
was made. It has been said, in vindication of 
that attempt, that it was merely an effort on 
the ])art of these troops to escape, and that 
that effort was made because they were to be 
sent in small parties among a population that 
was hostile to them, which was tantamount to 
committing them to inevitable destruction. 
Now, I apprehend that this is simply a mistake 
in fact. It is quite true that at a later period 
regiments were disarmed and discharged in 
small parties, but no general disarmament of 
troops had taken place when this outbreak 
arose. Escape, then, is not the word to apply 
to such a transaction ; and even if it had been 
a movement of escape on the part of the troops, 
though a single fugitive may possibly escape 
in this way, when a large body of men attempt 
to escape they must be prepared to resist force 
by jbree, and the attempt, therefore, on the 
})art of a regiment under these circumstances 
to escape from the place where they were kept 
under surveillance would, in fact, on their part, 
lead to the inference that they were prepared 
to meet any force that might resist them. It 
is said that at the time of this outbreak these 
troops were not in arms. That is undoubtedly 
the case ; but every one who knows India 
knows tliat arms are not difficult to be obtained 
there. They probably would not have suc- 
ceeded in making their way any very great 
di.‘-tancc, but it is impossible to describe them 
as any other than insurgents. When did they 
make the attempt ? the time that Delhi was 
taken. Every man of them, if they had 
escaped, would have gone to swell the ranks 
of the insurgents. At the time of the attempt 
there was already arrayed against the imperial 
forces an enormously disproportionate force of 
sepoys. I say, then, that whatever may have 
been their motive at the moment of this out- 
break, it is impossible to treat it as anything 
but mutiny and insurrection. Then, it is said 
that the Sikhs fired upon these troops before 
the murders were committed. Now, we have 
not, and probably we never shall have, full 
and circumstantial evidence of what occurred 
at the time. But we know this, — w'e know 
that an outbreak was expected for some days 
before. W'c know that an outbreak actually 
took place upon that day, — the 30th of J uly, — 
and it is only reasonable to suppose that as 
English officers were present, or, at least, at 
no great distance, any attack made upon them 
by the Sikhs was owing to a previous outbreak 
on their part. But was this outbreak a mer,c 
panic, and was it merely by way of self- 
defence ? If that was the case, how came j 
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those two European officers to be murdered 
as they were ? It may be said that those 
murders were the work of an individual only. 
We do not find that any attempt was made 
upon that individual by these sepoys, or that 
they endeavoured to disconnect themselves in 
any way from the crime which he had com- 
mitted. But, admitting that the first murder 
was the work of an individual only, what was 
the case as regards the murder of the second 
officer? A plan was laid to entice him within 
the lines, and when they had brought him 
there an attempt was made on his life, with 
which he narrowly escaped. The object in 
this case could not be to get rid of an incon- 
venient witness, for the facts must have been 
public and notorious; nor was it any imme- 
diate danger to which the regiment was ex- 
posed. It appears to have been, as far as wo 
can judge, a premeditated murder, and this 
must be borne in mind in coming to any de- 
cision on the facts. It is unfortunately true 
that out of seven hundred men nearly five 
hundred suffered death, some by execution. 
These facts were known, and arc referred to 
in a despatch addressed by Lord Canning to 
8ir John Lawrence, in which the governor- 
general states that ‘great credit is due toJMr. 
Cooper for his exertions.’ We have evidence 
that every authority in India regarded tliis 
punishment as necessary. Two officers had 
been murdered by these men without any 
purpose; the result of the escape of the regi- 
ment Avould have been, that it would liave 
joined the insurgent forces; and a severe 
example • appears to have been necessary, to 
prevent similar risings elsewhere. Reference 
has been made to a note addressed to Mr. 
Cooper by Mr. Montgomery. This note is 
couched in hasty language ; it could not have 
been deliberately employed. In that note it 
appears there Avas a large force in the neigh- 
bourhood; they Avere troops of the same 
garrison ; they were similarly disarmed, but 
under the same temptation to rise, and not 
unlikely to yield to it. Probably 8ir John 
Lawrence and those in command thought, if 
a severe punishment were inflicted on the first 
body, as an example, it might prevent a similar 
mutiny by other regiments, and, in the end, be 
the saving of many lives. I have noAv stated 
what I apprehend may fairly be stated in 
vindication or palliation of the course pursued, 
but in stating my sincere conviction on the 
subject, I cannot but wish that an indiscrimi- 
nate execution of these men had not taken 
place, that some selection had been made, 
that there had been some previous investiga- 
tion. But it is one thing to wish that an act 
of this kind had not been done, and another 
thing to pass a formal censure npon it. Only 
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by great exertions — by the employment of 
force, by making striking examples, and in- 
spiring terror — could Sir J. Lawrence save 
the Punjaub ; and if the Punjaub had gon 
the whole of India would have been lost with 
it. Sir John Lawrence has declared this act 
was necessary ; and the governor-general has 
confirmed the opinion. Taking all this into 
consideration, and remembering that we, at 
this distance of time and place, are hardly fair 
judges of the feelings of men engaged in such 
a conflict, I hope the house will pass over the 
transaction with that silence which is somc- 
tiincB the most judicious comment.” 

Jly great determination and decision Sir 
John Lawrence and his coadjutors, whoso co- 
oj)cration was most cfliciciit, saved the Puu- 
jaub, especially by the plans adopted of rais- 
ing troops and disposing of them. This was 
more j)articularly exemplified in the western 
provinces of Sir John Lawrence’s govern- 
ment. Peshawur, bordering on Affghanistan, 
was at first supposed to be in the greatest 
danger; but events proved otherwise, by 
bringing out the administrative talents of 
the officials, civil and military, in that region. 
There were fourteen thousand men in the 
British i)ay in military occupation of the 
western frontier province. Three thousand 
were Europeans, infantry and artillery. Eleven 
thousand were Bengal troops, of which three 
tliousand were cavalry and artillery. There 
was also a small force of Sikhs, and of those 
mountaineers who are half Aflghans and half 
Punjanbecs. The hill tribes which inhabited 
the neighbourhood of the great passes were 
})artly in the pay of Colonel Edwardes, and 
were ready at that officer’s call to serve the 
government in the field. On the 13th of 
May, Major-general Keid, commanding at 
Peshawur, received a telegraphic communi- 
cation concerning the mutiny at Meerut. 
He instantly called a council of war, in which 
he was assisted by Brigadiers Chamberlain 
and Cotton, and Colonels Edwardes and 
Nicholson. It was resolved that Major- 
general Reid should assume the command of 
all the troops in the Punjaub, that Brigadier 
Cotton should be placed in command of the 
forces in the province of Peshawur, and 
that a flying column should bo formed at 
Jhelum, from which point expeditions were 
to be undertaken against any part of the 
territory of the Punjaub menaced by mutiny 
or insurrection. The troops composing this 
column it was agreed should be composed of 
as few sepoys as possible. Europeans, Sikhs, 
Aflghans, borderers, &c., were, as far as pro- 
curable, to constitute the force. The following 
troops were its constituents : — Her majesty’s 
27th foot, from Nowsherah; her majesty’s 


24:th foot, from Rawul Pindee; one troop 
European horse artillery, from Peshawur; 
one light field-battery, from Jhelum; the 
guide corps, from Murdan ; the IGtli irregular 
cavalry, from Rawul Pindee ; the 1st Punjaub 
infantry, from Bunnoo; the Kumnon battalion, 
from Rawul Pindee ; awing of the 2nd Pun- 
jaub cavalry, from Kohat ; a half company of 
sappers, from Attock. 

At Peshawur, every military precaution 
was taken to secure treasury, ammunition, 
and stores from the hand of the incendiary 
and from sudden capture. Colonel Edwardes 
found enthusiastic su]»port among the hill 
men, who flocked to his banners in great 
numbers, and supported the authorities, not 
only with zeal, but enthusiasm. 

On the 21st of IMay, startling news reached 
Peshawur ; the 65th native infantry had mu- 
tinied. The 27th (Enniskilliners) had been 
removed from Nowsherah, to form a i)ortion 
of the moyablo column ; this encouraged the 
55th, stationed at Murdan, to hope that it 
might revolt with impunity. They })laced 
their officers under arrest. The colonel, 
Spottiswoodo, committed suicide from grief 
and mortification that his cor})B, of wdiich lie 
thought so highly, had become rebellions. 
Immediately on receiving this news, the au- 
thorities at Peshawur resolved to disarm the 
Bengal regiments on the morning of the 22nd. 
This was effected with great skill, military 
and political. Three native infantry regi- 
ments, the 21:th, 27th, and 51st, and one 
cavalry regiment, the 5th, w'ere compelled to 
lay down their arms. A subahdar major <if 
the Gist was hanged for treason and mutiny. 
The disarmed sepoys were placed under guard 
of European and 8ikh troo])s. This accom- 
plished, relief was sent to Murdan ; the 55th 
was attacked there, two hundred of them 
killed or taken, and the rest dispersed in 
flight. The fugitives sought the hills, where 
they expected help; but the tribes there, 
under the influence of Colonel PMwardcs, 
seized such of them as escaped the sword 
and shot of the pursuing English. The 
captives were brought back to Murdan, and 
in parties of five and ten were blown away 
from guns. Four other regiments of Bengal 
soldiers were disarmed in the fort garrisons, 
originally placed at the foot of the hills, to 
keep in cheek the hill marauders, who had 
grown so loyal under the clever management 
of Edwardes. Some of the disarmed regi- 
ments were disbanded, and sent aw'ay in 
small parties. Several natives of influence, 
Brahmin or Mohammedan fanatics, w^ere ar- 
rested, and upon proof of their treason from 
their own letters, hung. 

Sir John Lawrence urged upon Viscount 
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Canninj; tlie adoption, cast of the Sutlej,' of 
the means of pacification which had been so 
successful in his own hands ; but the governor- 
general did not approve of recommendations 
which Avcrc as triumphantly successful ns 
they wore obviously sensible. Sir John’s 
plan of meeting the difficulty of a free press 
at such a season was as dilTercnt from that of 
Jjord Canning as were all his other measures. 
Sir John arranged to supply the papers with 
authentic political intelligence, so as to }>rc- 
vent useless alarms and dangerous 8j)ccula- 
tions. The press co-operated with liia go- 
vernment, and the advantage was signal. 
Had Lord Canning adopted measures as 
rational and liberal, ho w(mld not have in- 
curred the hostility of the whole of the 
English press in India, and of a large portion 
of it in England. 

While Sir John and his gallant and able 
coadjutors met all diffieulties which arose in 
the Punjaub, they were harassed with care 
in relation to the regions beyond the fron- 
tiers of their own government. Oude and 
the Agra regions kept them in continual 
alarm. Delhi l)eiug, at first, the grand centre 
of rel)ellion, it became necessary to unite all 
the available forces in tlic north-west against 
it. From causes, over which Sir John Lnw- 
renee had no coiih’ol, the reign of insurrection 
and disorder was i>crinitted to prevail in the 
once gorgeous capital of Ilindoostan for a 
])eri()d which made vengeance slow, and re- 
tloctod dishonour ui)ou the military manage- 
ment of a people wliosc courage, perseverance, 
and enterprise had made them masters of 
India. \Vliilc supineness, fickleness, time- 
serving, and incompctency characterized tlie 
j)roeceding8 of the English authorities, civil 
and military, the Dellii raj was active and 
energetic. The roads were kept open by 
armed patrols to favour the approach of fresh 
mutineers, and of armed natives from every 
quaiter, while the communications of the 
English were cut off. Had Havelock had the 
men in the cantonments at IMecrut, or at 
Umballah, he would have marched ui)on 
Jlelhi, and swept the city of those hordes of 
ill-governed men who were without a single 
loader of military talent. While the English 
did nothing, and appeared not to know what 
to attempt, the new government of Delhi 
adopted bold and efficient means for spreading 
revolt in the British army, and disaffection in 
all the populations of Upper Bengal. The 
following proclamation, which was issued ex- 
tensively, and by numerous copies, shows the 
spirit of the ministers of the Delhi ruler, and 
the earnestness with which his aims and tho.se 
of his adherents were prosecuted. A Moham- 
medan native paper in Calcutta daringly pub- 


lished it; wandering dervishes, Brahmins, and 
fakeers, spread copies of the document from 
Pcshawur to Fort William with extraordinary 
rapidity, and, finally, circulated it all over 
India. Merchants, bankers, and men, whose 
calling and position might well be supposed 
to attach them to the company’s rule, were 
suspected of multiplying copies of the pro- 
clamation, and of wishing at heart for the suc- 
cess of the revolution. TJiis document had 
great effect among the runjaiihecs of tlie 
Brahminical and IMohammedau religions, hut 
had not any influence over tho.so of the Sikh 
faith : — 

Bo it kuowii to all ilic lliiuloos and Mohammedans, 
the subjects and servants on the ])art of the ofTieers of tho 
English forces stationed at Delhi and Meerut, that all the 
Europeans are united in this point — first, to deprive the 
army of their religion ; and then, by the force of strong 
measures, to Christian i/c all the subjects. Tu fact, it is 
the absolute orders of the governor-general to serve out 
cartridges made up with sivinc and beef fat. If (here, he 
10,000 who resist this, to blow' them up; if 50,000, to 
disband them. 

For this reason vve have, merely for the sake of the 
faith, concerted with nil the subjects, and have not left 
one intldel of this ])laec alive; and have constituted the 
Emperor of Delhi npou this engagement, that w'hichexer 
of the troops will slaughter all their European oHiccr.}, 
and pledge nllegiiinco to him, shall alwajs receive double 
salary. Hundreds of raunon and immense treasure have 
come to hand; it is therefore recpusitc that all who lind 
it ditlioult to become Christians, and all subjects, will 
unite cordially with the army, take counige, and not Ica\e 
the seed of these devils in any place. 

All the c:tpen(]iture that may he incurred by (he sub- 
jects in furnishing supplies to tlie army, they will take, 
receipts for the same from the ollicers of the army, and 
retain them by themselves — they will receive double, prirc 
from the emperor. 'Whoever will at this time give w'ay 
to pusillanimity, and allow' himself to be ovcrreaelied by 
these deceivers, and depend upon their w'ord, will ex- 
perience the fruits of their submission, like the. inliabi- 
taiits of Iiueknow. It is therefore necessary that all 
Iliudoos and the Mohammedans should he of one mind iii 
this struggle, and make arniugemenis for their preserva- 
tion with the a J vice of some creditable persons. Where - 
ever the arrangements shall be good, and with whoin.so- 
cver the subjects shall be. pleased, those individuals sliall 
be placed in high olPiccs in those places. 

And to circulate copies of this proclamation in every 
place, ns far as it may be possible, he not understood to he 
less than a stroke of the sword. That this proclamation 
be stuck up nt a conspicuous place, in order that nil 
Hindoos and Mohammedans may become apprised and 
be ])re|mrcd. 

If the infidels now become mild it is merely an ex- 
pedient to save their lives. AVhoever will be deluded with 
their frauds he will repent. Our reign eoiitiimcs. Thirty 
rupees to a mounted, and ten rupees to a foot soldier, will 
be the salary of the new servants of Delhi. 

The intense bigotry of this production 
.shows the grand motive -power of the rebel- 
lion. The allusion to the conduct of the 
British at Lucknow by the annexation of Oude, 
proved how thorouglily that event sank into 
the hearts, lived in the memories, and exas- 
perated the fanaticism of the sepoys. This 
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missive produced mucli agitation in the Pun- 
jiiub, and on the hill frontiers, but Edwardes 
kept Ills hill men loyal; and the Affglians 
had too recently tasted the danger of war 
with the English to try it so soon again. Sir 
John Lawrence, subduing every element of 
discontent in the Pnnjaiib, devoted his ener- 
gies to enable the army before Delhi to subdue 
that city. The army from Umballah, sent 
to besiege Delhi, had been augmented on its 
way by troops from the liill stations, British 
and Cloorkhas, and by troops sent forward 
from the Punjaub. Among these reinforce- 
ments was the corps of guides. This was a 
local Puujaubec force, raised after the cam- 
])aigns on the Sutlej, to act cither as guides, 
or as regular troops, as occasion might re- 
quire. They were recruited from all the 
tribes of Northern India audits frontiers, but 
more especially from all the tribes inhabiting 
t)ic Punjaub, and from •contiguous countries, 
British and independent. They were picked 
men in stature and apjicarancc, and regard to 
their iiitellectnal accpiirements Avas also bad 
in their selection. These were marched from 
the frontiers of Affghanistan to join the army 
of Cleticral Barnard. When Sir John Law- 
rence, and the other Punjaub commissioners, 
heard that the insurgents of Meerut marched 
upon Delhi, they rightly concluded that such a 
corps as the guides would he of great use, 
and Sir Jolm so arranged as to send them 
with the utmost celerity. They marched to 
Lmballah, sixty-eight miles in thirty-eight 
hours. After resting there until the staff of the 
army made arrangements for their further 
progress, they joined the army in the field, after 
another astonishing display of their marching 
capabilities hy day and night, and under the 
burning sun of a climate and a season so try- 
ing to soldiers. And from that time forth 
until Delhi fell, Hir John never ceased to 
conduce to that catastrophe by all the siip- 
l>lic3 and reinforcements which care, fore- 
sight, cntciqu’isc, and activity could accom- 
])lish. 

1"hc Punjaub remained in peace during the 
further progress of the insurrection in other 
regions. Scinde, the neighbouring province 
to the Punjaub, also enjoyed undisturbed 
repose. The chief commissioner, Mr. Frcrc, 
displayed great ability, and General Jacobs 
ju’eserved the loyalty of the army, more espe- 
cially of the troopers of the Scinde horse, 
some sixteen hundred men, who Avere chiefly 
Mohammedans. One Bengal regiment in the 
l)rovince entered into a conspiracy to murder 
the few European officers of the Scinde horse. 
Captain Merewether, with the alacrity and 
courage for which he Avon reputation, seized 
the ringleaders, executed them, and quelled 
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at once all disposition to disturb the loyalty 
of the Scinde horse. 

Such was the progress of the great Indian 
mutiny ; it remains yet to shoAV hoAv it was 
extinguished. In the Punjaub and Sciiide it 
Avill be seen that it Avas crushed as soon as it 
showed itself. In Allahabad, and a few other 
places, it met Avith a similar fate, as already 
related ; but at Delhi, CaAvnpore, and through- 
out Oude, it was triumphant, and stern con- 
flicts and protracted campaigns Avere neces- 
sary to trample it out. In other chapters the 
siege and capture of Delhi, the re-cumpiest of 
Cawnporc, the defence of Lucknow, and the 
campaigns in Oude and Central India, Avill 
be related. Before approaching those sub- 
jects, it is desirable to present the reader with 
the most recent returns made by the India - 
house, and the board of control, as to the num- 
ber and quality of the troops, distinguishing 
European from native, in India at the time the 
revolt broke out. 


liOitjal Arwi/t May 10, 1857. 

Military Dlvibinns. Kuroi>cnns. Nativos. 

Tdljil. 

Presidency . . 

. . 1,214 

13,970 

15,190 

Dioaporc . . 

. . 1,697 

16,003 

16,060 

Cawnporc . , 

. . 277 

5,725 

6,002 

Oude . . . 

. . 993 

11,319 

12,312 

Saugor . . . 

- . . 327 

10,627 

' 10,954 

Meerut . . . 

. . 3,090 

18,357 

21,453 

Sirhiud . . 

. . 4,790 

11,049 

15,839 

liUhorc . . . 

. . 4,018 

15,939 

19,957 

Peshawur . . 

. . 4,013 

16,916 

20,629 

Pegu . . . 

. . 1,703 

092 

2,455 


22,098 

118,063 

141,361 


The above sIioaa^s the number of men in 
the military divisions or districts named. 

Several of the garrison towns gave name to 
a military division of territory, but itself con- 
tained only a moderate garrison. For in- 
stance, the military division or district of 
Dinapore is ropresoiitcd in the above list us 
containing 1(1,000 men, Avhereas the garrison 
toAvn or cantonment of that name had only 
4000 men. The stations Avhich contained 
the largest numbers of Bengal troops Averc 
the folloAving : — 


Pcsbawur , . 

. 0,500 

Senikoic . . 

. 3,600 

Lahore . . . 

5,300 

Benares . . 

. 3,200 

ISIecrut . . . 

5,000 

Bawul Piudee 

. 3,200 

Lucknow . . 

. 5,000 

Bareilly . . 

. 3,000 

Jnlluudur . . 

4,000 

MuoKau . . 

. 3,000 

Dinapore . . 

. 4,000 I 

Saugor . . . 

. 2,800 

Umballah . . 

. 3,800 

Agra . . . 

. 2,700 

Cawnpore . . 

. 3,700 

Nowshcrah 

. ^.COO 

Delhi . . . 

. 3,600 

Jhelum . . . 

. 2,400 

Barrackporc . 

. 3,500 

Allahabad . . 

. 2,300 


The number of soldiers in the Punjaub was 
40,000. As to the whole of the Bengal pro- 
vinces, the troops were stationed at 160 can- 
tonments, garrisons, or other places. The 
Europeans comprised 2271 commissioned 

5 c 
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officers, 1G02 nou- commissioned officers, and 
18,81o rank and file ; the natives comprised 
232o commissioned officers, 5821 non-com- 
missioned officers, and 110,517 rank and file. 


Madras 

Army^ May 10 

, 1657. 


MiliUirybh Lions. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Centro .... 

. 1,580 

6,430 

8,010 

Mysore .... 

. 1,088 

4,604 

6,592 

Malabar . . . 

604 

2,513 

3.117 

Northern . . . 

215 

6,169 

6,384 

Southern . . . 

726 

5.718 

6,444 

Ceded Districts . 

. 135 

2,519 

2,674 

South Mahratta . 

. . ]0 

375 

391 

Nagpoor « . . 
Nizam’s . • . 

. . 360 

3,605 

3,874 

. . 1,322 

6,027 

6,349 

Penang and Malacca 

49 

2.113 

2,162 

Pegu 

. 2,380 

] 0,154 

13,034 


10.] 94 

49,737 

60,031 


These troops were dispersed in about forty 
Btations. Pegu was a non-regulation pro- 
vince of Bengal, but it was, as the list shows, 
garrisoned by Madras troops. This arose 
from the convenience of sending them from 
Madras across the Bay of Bengal. Those 
sepoys remained loyal. There >Yerc 2000 


Madras troops on service in Persia and China 
not enumerated in the above list. 


Bombay Army, May 10, 1857. 


Military Divisions. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Bombay Garrison 

695 

8,394 

4,089 

Southern . . . . 

. 283 

6,108 

6,391 

Poonah 

. 1,838 

6,817 

8,655 

Northern . . . 

. 1,154 

6,462 

7,B06 

Asscerghur Fortress . 

2 

446 

448 

Scindc 

. 1,087 

6,072 

7.159 

Rajpootana . . . 

50 

3,312 

3,362 


6,109 

31,601 

36,710 


About 5000 of the above numbers were 
Bengal or Madras sepoys. About 14,000 
men belonging to the Bombay army were 
absent, garrisoning Aden or Bushire, in the 
Persian Gulf. In all India, on the 10th of 
May, when the sepoys rose in arms at Meerut, 
there were soldiers, 238,002 in the service of 
the company, of wh6m 38,001 were Euro- 
peans, and 200,001 natives; 19 Europeans 
to 100 natives. Buch were the military 
elements amidst which the great struggle 
began. 


CHAPTER CXXXI. 

ADVANCE OE A BRITISH ARMY AGAINST DELHI— SIEGE OE THE CITY— EMBARRASSMENTS OE 
THE BRITISH EROM DEFECTIVE MILITARY ORGANIZATION AND WANT OE INTELLI- 
GENCE— THE SIEGE— BOMBARDMENT— STORM— CAPTURE OE THE KING OE DELHI, HIS 
BEGUM. AND HER SON, BY CAPTAIN IIODSON— CAPTURE OF TWO OE THE KING’S SONS, 
AND GRANDSON— ATTEMPT TO RESCUE THEM— THEY ARE SHOT BY CAPTAIN HODSON— 
DEATH OE BRITISH OFFICERS OE TxYLENT AND DISTINCTION. 


On the death of General Anson, the com- 
mand in chief of the army devolved upon 
General Sir 11. Barnard, K.C.B., who had 
served as chief of the staff with the army in 
the Crimea. He arrived before Delhi on the 
8th of June. One of the native regiments 
deserted in a body, entered the city, aided in 
its defence, and headed a fierce assault upon 
the British almost immediately upon tlieir 
arrival. When Sir H. Barnard arrived before 
Delhi, he found that his army was unable to 
effect anything for want of guns. When the 
guns arrived there were no gunners, and no 
other men who knew how to fire the cannon ; 
a fresh delay took place in order to obtain a 
supply of artillerymen. Sir Henry was not 
permitted to take up a position before Delhi 
unopposed. When the army was within 
four miles of the city, it came upon a village 
called Bardulla Serai. The guides, and some 
other detachments, remained at different dis- 
tances in the rear, the force which formed the 


I encampment consisted of — Head-quarters and 
six companies of her majesty’s 60th rifles ; 
ditto, and nine companies of her majesty’s 75th 
foot; let Bengal European fusiliers; 2nd 
ditto, head-quarters and six companies ; Sir- 
moor battalion (Goorkhas), a wing; head- 
quarters detachment sappers and miners ; her 
majesty’s 9tli lancers ; ditto (Jth dragoon 
guards (carabiniers), two squadrons ; horse 
artillery, one troop of Ist brigade ; ditto, two 
troops of 3rd brigade ; foot artillery, two com- 
panies; and No. 14 horse battery; artillery 
recruits, detachment. The British arrived near 
the place already named before dawn, and 
descried thence the lines of watch-fires where 
the sepoy outposts bivouaced. While the 
advance guard was feeling its way in the dark- 
ness, guns and mortars opened upon them ; the 
sepoys had information of the advance, and did 
not wait to be attacked within the city or the 
lines, which they had resolved to defend. As 
> dawn began to break the English reconnoitred, 
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and found the enemy intrenched, the in- 
trenchmentfl armed with heavy guns well 
manned. It became necessary to attack in 
force. The assailants were divided into three 
columns, under Brigadiers Showers, Graves, 
and Grant. The first was ordered to advance 
on the main trunk road ; the second to take 
the left of the same road ; the third to cross 
the canal, and stealthily gain the rear of the 
enemy’s position, and upon a given signal to 
attack. The guns were placed on each side 
of the main trunk road, but in very exposed 
situations. The English advanced, and were 
met by a fire the most steady and well-directed; 
round-shot and shell, succeeded by grape and 
canister, caused considerable loss, and it soon 
became evident that the fire of the Plnglish 
guns was not sufficient to silence that of the 
intrenchments. The Tfith and Ist regiments 
(Europeans) were ordered to charge the guns, 
and in doing so, passed* at double quick over 
open ground swept by the cannonade. The 
guns Avere reached; such of the gunners as 
lied not were bayoneted or sabred. The com- 
binations of the British general were carried 
out by his brigadiers effectively, and the 
enemy, out-generalcd, fled utterly discomfited, 
leaving all the guns behind them. Colonels 
Chester and Welchman behaved very gal- 
lantly, the former, acting adjutant-general, 
was Idllod by a cannon-ball. 

• The sun was now pouring hia rays upon the 
field so lately contested, and the heat began 
to be excessive, but Sir Henry believed that 
the only safe course was to follow up the first 
blow, and prevent the sepoys from rallying or 
returning to the ground they had occupied. 
Tie advanced his Avhole force at six o’clock in 
the morning, ordering Brigadier Hhowers and 
Archdalo Wilson to proceed by the main road 
with two columns of the army, while he, with 
a brigade under General Graves, turned off 
through the old cantonments, the scone of re- 
A"olt and massacre the preAUOus month. Both 
divisions of the army had to fight their way 
step by step, so determined was the resistance 
of the mutineers. As the British approached 
they perceived that a rocky ridge in front of 
the nothern face of the city was occupied by 
the rebels in great force, especially of artillery. 
The commander-in-chief resolved by a flank 
movement to turn the right of this ridge, and 
relied for success upon the ca])acity of his 
troops to accomplish this movement with 
rapidity, and a strict preservation of the order 
of advance. Sir Henry led on the 60th 
rifles, commanded by Captain Jones, the 2nd 
Europeans, under Captain Boyd, and a troop 
of horse artillery, under Captain Money. He 
accomplished the manoeuvre in the most skilful 
and gallant style, ascending ^he ridge, turning 
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the enemy’s flank, and sweeping the muti- 
neers from the whole lino of their position, 
w’hich was strewn with guns, arms, and 
accoutrements, as the coasts of Southern India 
covered with wrecks and surf under the blasts 
of the monsoon. The enemy lost twenty-six 
guns, a fine camp equipage, which the mili- 
tary stores of Delhi had supplied, and a large 
stock of ammunition. Brigadiers Wilson and 
Showers, advancing along the main road, 
ascended the ridge when the conquest had 
been effected. Besides Colonel Chester, al- 
ready named, the slain in both actions were : — 
Captains Delarnaiu and Russell, and Lieu- 
tenant Harrison. The wounded comprised 
Colonel Herbert ; Captains Dawson and Gre- 
ville; Lieutenants Light, Hunter, Davidson, 
Hare, Fitzgerald, Barter, Rivers, and Ellis; and 
Ensign Pym. In all, officers and privates, 
there were fifty -one killed and one hundred 
and thirty-throe wounded. Nearly fifty 
horses were cither killed or wounded. Among 
the captured articles was found a cart, sup- 
posed by the captors to contain ammunition, 
but which when examined was found to be 
filled with the mangled limbs and trunks of 
Cliristians slaughtered during the insurrection 
witliin the city, and cantonments. 

During the conflict several Europeans were 
seen heading the mutineers. Various specu- 
lations were set afloat by this circumstance. 
A few believed them to bo French, more 
generally they were thought to be Russians ; 
some officers averred that both French and 
Russians were there, judging from their ap- 
pearance and bearing — this was the general 
impression, although the idea that they were 
British deserters was also entertained. Ven- 
geance was vowed against these men, all re- 
solving to give them no quarter. 

The British soon found that Delhi was not 
to be taken by a coup. That might have been 
lone had General Hewett the skill and spirit to 
have followed the mutineers from Meerut; the 
massacre had then never taken place, some ot 
the troops would not have revolted, and Delhi 
would not have become the stronghold of in- 
surrection. On the 8th of Juno the place was 
made too strong to be conquered by storm. 
If the reader will consult Captain Lawrence’s 
military plan of Delhi and its cantonments 
(the unpublished plans of the Honourable East 
India Company), the positions of the defences 
can be bettor understood than by letter-press 
description. 

The position taken by Sir Henry Barnard’s 
army was that of the former cantonments, not 
quite two miles from the northern wall of the 
city. A rocky ridge interposed between it 
and the city, and this was occupied by Eng- 
lish outposts. On the extreme left of the line 
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of posts established on this range was the 
Flagstaff Tower ; on the extreme right was a 
lioiise with a square courtyard, and a baugh 
or garden. This was called Hindoo llao’s 
house ; in the centre was an old mosque. 
The ridge of elevated ground did not maintain 
a parallel between the city and the canton- 
ments, the right from the British lines being 
much nearer to the enemy. From the right 
extreme of the ridge the ground descended 
sharply, so that the post of Hindoo Rao*s 
house and garden was regarded as very im- 
portant, and three batteries were placed there, 
supported in successive positions by the rifles, 
guides, and Goorkhas. The house was very 
strong, the batteries were carefully placed, 
and the positions of the supporting infantry 
%vere well screened. As time wore on, the 
British were in a situation similar to that 
which they had occupied before Sebastopol — 
thfey were the besieged rather than the be- 
siegers. The city w^as not invested, reinforce- 
ments of rebels constantly arrived, whilst 
those of the British came up slowly and in 
small detachments. Sorties were made on a 
grand scale ; the English were obliged to 
stand on the defensive, and much time was 
consumed without anything being effected. 
The result of such a state of things all over 
India w’as disastrous. The universal belief of 
the natives W'as that the English could not 
take Delhi, and from all quarters accessions of 
force reached the ]\Iogul capital, wdiile insur- 
rection was every w'hcre fomented in the name 
of the emperor. 

Scarcely had the English taken up their new 
position w’hen they were attacked. On the tUh 
a strong force advanced against the ridge, and 
was repulsed promptly and with little loss. 
Captain Quintin Battyc of the guides, an officer 
of great promise, w'as mortally w'ounded. The 
guides distinguished themselves in driving the 
mutineers from a position on the ridge, which 
they attained by the celerity of their movements, 
and where alone they fought with any obsti- 
nacy. The 10th w'as spent in skirmishing. 

On the 12th tw^o columns moved out, one 
against each flank of the ridge. They w ere 
signally defeated, ^fajor .Jacobs esjjecially dis- 
tinguishing himself. Several hundreds of the 
enemy wrere put ^ors de comhat. The muti- 
neers w’ere strengthened by two regiments, one 
of cavalry and one of infantry, from Rohilcund, 
who marched into the city with colours flying 
and bands playing, the European drummers 
and fifers having been compelled to play them 
in. This scene tended to discourage the 
native troops in the English lines. On the 
13th, a place called Metcalfe House, near the 
British left, w^as occupied by the rebels, who 
immediately began to fortify it. They w’ere 
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enabled to do so unmolested. On the ITtli a 
fire was opened by the mutineer artillery 
against the English right, striking the house 
of Hindoo Rao, and killing and wounding 
some officers and men on duty. Tlie enemy 
w’ere also observed erecting n battery at a 
large building knowui as the Ecdghal. The 
rifles and Goorkhas, supported by cavalry 
and horse artillery, drove out the enemy, but 
not until after a sharp combat. The 19th of 
June was a day of intense anxiety. The rear 
of the British lines was guarded by Brigadier 
Grant. Information fortunately reached him 
that tw’o regiments of mutineers, lately arrived 
from Nusscerabad, had volunteered, BUj»ported 
by cavalry and artillery, to fall upon the rear 
of the English. Grant reconnoitred, and found 
the enemy still stronger than his information 
led him to believe, within half a mile of his 
position. He attacked them; they fought in 
the confidence of numbers, and seldom behaved 
so well when under British command. The 
contest ended in favour of the English, but not 
until many gallant men fell killed and w’oundcd. 
Among the slain was Colonel Yule, of the 
9th lancers ; ho had fallen w’onnded, and was 
found next morning wdth his throat cut, and 
stabs and gashes all over his person. Lieutenant 
Alexander w^as also killed. Captain Daly and 
six subalterns w’ere wounded ; nineteen pri- 
vates were killed, and seventy -seven w'oundcd. 
Several, both Europeans and natives, among 
the common soldiers behaved with signal 
valour. Sir Henry Barnard displayed re- 
markable care, caution, and vigilance. Ho 
brought in safety his convoys, reconnoitred 
every movement of the foe, and guarded liis 
lines at every point. 

The 23rd of June w^as a day of importance. 
It was the anniversary of the battle of Plassey, 
and the mutineers desired to mark the day, by 
some desperate effort, as one of humiliation to 
the English. It was also a Mohammedan and 
a Hindoo holiday ; thus various motives com- 
bined to incite the enemy to a grand attack. 
The Columns of the enemy maintained renewed 
assaults throughout the whole day, and the 
position of the English was at times critical. 
A plan had been laid to come upon the English 
rear, but the ]>revious night the bridges over 
the canal liad been broken down by the 
English sappers, w’hich frustrated the attempt, 
and kept a considerable number of the enemy 
fruitlessly occupied. The heat was so great 
that many officers and men fell down ex- 
hausted, and some were the victims of coiq> 
de sohil. At one o’clock in the afternoon the 
mutineers made a fierce attack upon a position 
occupied by the guides, who were left without 
ammunition — a common occurrence in Britisli 
armies. The delay which occurred in pro- 
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curing a supply for the gallant guides, would 
probably have j)rovcd I'atal, but a Sikh regi- 
ment opj)ortiincly arriving from the Punjaub, 
advanced to the position, and routed a far 
superior force of the enemy. 

The 1st European regiment was engaged in a 
desperate contest in the suburbs, where, from 
house to house, a sanguinary contlict raged. 
'Jlie total loss of the British was thirty-nine 
killed, and one hundred and twenty-one 
wounded ; among the former were Lieutenant 
Jackson, among the latter Colonel Welchman, 
Captain Jones, and Lieutenant Aloney. The 
loss of the enemy w’as very heavy, and they 
appeared for several days to be discouraged, 
but their reinforcements were so largo that 
they again gained heart ; while the English, 
scarcely able to m.iintain their position, sick, 
exhausted with fatigue, inadequately supplied 
with the necessaries of an army, were dis- 
j)iiited. Inhere is a tolhe of despondency in 
the despatches of Sir Henry, which shows that 
he was apprehensive, of the destruction of his 
army unless speedy succour arrived, l^y the 
end of June, the mutineers had surrounded 
Delhi with batteries. The English had only 
fifteen siege guns and mortars, placed in bat- 
teries too distant to efleet anything. The 
biuropean troops wore only throe thousand ; 
the Hindoo cavalry and infantry, few in num- 
ber, were not trusted, and the guns were 
•worked chiefly by men of that sort, who proved 
themselves inferior to the artillerymen among 
the mutineers. 4^he guides, Sikhs, and Goor- 
khas, taken together, did not amount to five 
thousand men: but there was confidence in 
them, and they fought well. 

When H\r .folin Lawrence had suppressed 
revolt in the Punjaub, he sent up the depots 
of the regiments before J)elhi, and some flank 
companies, also fresh battalions of Punjaubecs, 
guides, and Siklis, and what Goorkha corps 
wxrc in his province and available, also awing 
of the (Ust P]nropcan regiment, which was 
followed by detachments of others ; ho kci)t 
the communications open, and thus provisions 
and medicines were obtainable. Food became 
plentiful, and the army was healthy when July 
began. Sir Henry and his troops felt that the 
Punjaub was a safe and sufficient base of 
support, and hope once more brightened the 
countenances of the besiegers. Notwithstand- 
ing that there w'cre so many causes to cheer 
the English, there w’ere still these two discou- 
raging circumstances, — volunteers and muti- 
neers flocked from all parts to augment the 
rebel garrison, and so great were the resources 
of the place, that the enemy had everything 
required for their defence. It became obvious 
that liieutenant Willoughby had not de- 
stroyed so much ammunition as was sup- 


posed ; the ox])lo»ioii, however destructive to 
life among the marauders, left intact vast 
resources of guns and ammunition. 

On the 1st of July an attack was made 
upon Hindoo llao’s house by about five 
thousand sepoys. The officer in command 
had but lf)0 men, guides; IMajor Beid, 
who commanded the pickets on the extreme 
right, sent him 150 of the rifles, and these 
three hundred men maintained for twenty - 
two hours a combat against nearly twenty 
times their number, and at last the enemy 
retired. Animadversions were made through - 
out the army, upon the arrangements which 
left a post so important to bo defended for so 
long a time by so few men, against a wdiolo 
division of the enemy, especially as Brigadier 
Chamberlain and some reinforcements had 
arrived that morning. 

The next morning llohilcund regiments of 
mutineers, from Bareilly, Moorshedabad, Aid 
Shahjehanpore, amounting to five vegimeutR, 
and a battery of artillery, inarched into Delhi, 
with bands playing and flags flying. This 
reinforcement led the king and the mutineers 
to believe that they would be able to expel 
the English from the neighbourhood, and the 
Bareilly leader was named commander-in-chief. 
That night the Bareilly force undertook an 
expedition in the rear of the English, for the 
twofold object of cutting off their comiriuni- 
cations with the Punjaub, and capturing their 
depot at All pore. Major Pope and a strong 
detacliinent attacked them, and drove them 
back to the city ; the major’s force with difli- 
culty effected this end, for the rebels fought 
with confidence and obstinacy, and the Eng- 
lish returned utterly exhausted, having suf- 
fered severely. 

On the 4 th of July Colonel Baird Smith 
arrived to take charge of the engineer staff 
On the 5th General Barnard died, worn out 
with fatigue, and having proved himself a 
careful and a bravo commander, and capable 
of handling a small force on the defensive 
against a more numerous enemy with judg- 
ment and patience. jMajor -general Reid as- 
sumed the command, to which, from ill-health, 
he was unequal. 

In July tlie English were cx[)Osed to a now 
danger. There were two Hindoo regiments 
with the. force, and in the Punjaub regiments 
there were many ; suspicion fell upon them ; a 
plot was detected, a Brahmin was hung for 
attempting to induce the soldiers to shoot 
their officers; a largo portion of the Hindoos 
joined the enemy when skirmishing, the rest 
were paid-up and dimiised the service^ and 
thus allowed to go into Delhi, and swell the 
ranks of its garrison. 

The English established a picket in the 
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Snlzee ]\rundeo suburbs ; on the Idth of July 
this was attacked, and the house of Hindoo 
Rao, in great force. The defenders liad to 
maintain a long and unequal contest, and were 
left to do so without help for n great length 
of time; the help nt last sent was inadequate, 
but by sheer dint of hard fighting, Brigadier 
Showers and his European and Punjaub 
infantry drove away the enemy. The killed 
and wounded of the English exceeded two 
hundred men. 

The weather changed, and much rain fell, 
when sickness came upon the army, and it 
was found that the hot season w'aa more 
healtliy than the cooler but damp period by 
which it was followed. By the end of July 
the sick amounted to twelve hundred men, 
and the rest were kept perpetually on the 
alert, although Sir John Lawrence had sent 
nearly three thousand men during the last 
fortnight into the north, one third of whom 
were European fusiliers. 

IMajor-gcncral Ueid despaired of the capture 
of Delhi, and his health no longer allowed of 
the exertion required from the commander of 
such an army. He resigned, and the chief 
command devolved upon Brigadier-general 
Wilson, who, as a good artillerist and a plod- 
ding, painstaking, persevering man, was con- 
sidered capable for the operation, although not 
rogarde<l as an officer adapted to the conduct 
of a diversified campaign. One officer said of 
him, that W'as born to take Delhi, and for 
no other purpose.” When General Wilson 
took the command, ho and General Showers 
were the only generals in perfect health. One 
hundred and one officers had been killed and 
died of sun -stroke, cholera, wounds, or w'crc 
then sick or wounded. Only 8000 men re- 
mained of the original army and reinforce- 
ments, half of whom 'were European. Of 
those called artillerymen, were many natives, 
of little use except for physical strength; and 
the Punjaub sappers and miners were merely 
unskilled labourers. The entire force, ac- 
cording to General Wilson’s report to Mr. 
Colvin, was: — 


Jnfanlnj — Officers and Men, 

ll.M. 8lli foot hcad-quarlcrs .... 198 

TT.M. filst fool „ 29fi 

ll.M. 75th foot ., 513 

IT.M. COth Rifles „ 290 

Jst Ruropean Bengal Fusiliers .... 620 

2n(l „ „ „ .... 556 

Guide Infantry 275 

Sirmoor battalion, Ooorkhas .... 296 

Ist Punjaub Infantry 725 

4th Sikh Infantry ' . 345 

—4023 

Cavalry — 

ll.M. Carabiniers 153 

ll.M. 9th Lancers 428 

Guide Cavalry • 388 
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let Punjaiib Cavalry 148 

2nd „ „ 110 

6th „ „ (atAlipore) . . . 116 

—1293 

Artillery and Engineers — 

Artillery, European and native . . . .1129 


Bengal Sappers and Miners 209 

Punjaub „ „ 264 

—1602 


6918 

Besides these effectives there were as non-effectives 705 
sick, 351 wounded— 1110. 

General Wilson at once adopted means of 
discovering the numbers and quality of the 
troops opposed to him, which ho thus re- 
ported: — Bengal native infantry — 3rd, 9th, 
11th, 12th, 15th, 20th, 28th, 29th, 30th, SGth, 
38th, 4:4th, 45th, 64th, 57th, GOth, Gist, G7th, 
C8th, 72nd, 74th, 78th. Other native infan- 
try — 5th and 7th Gwalior contingent, Kotah 
contingent, HurrianaD battalion, together with 
2ti(X) miscellaneous infantry. Native cavalry 
— portions of five or six regiments, beside.'^ 
others of the Gwalior and Mai wall contin- 
gents. There arrived in the city mutinous 
regiments from IVleernt, Hansi, Muttra, Luck- 
now, Nusserabad, Jullundur, Forozepore, 
Bareilly, Jhansi, Gwalior, Neemiich, Ally- 
gnrh, Agra, Rohtuk, Jhuggur, and Allahabad. 
The numbers were estimated by General 
Wilson at 15,000 infantry, of whom 12,000 
were sepoys, the remainder volunteers ; 4000 ' 
cavalry, well horsed, and well disciplined. 
The artillery were numerous in proportion, 
and had every description of supply. The 
perpetual combats reduced the number of 
General Wilson’s ellcctivo troops, notwith- 
standing the reinforcements which gradually 
arrived from the Punjaub through the inde- 
fatigable industry and good management of 
Sir John Lawrence and his colleaguc.s. On 
the 8th of August, Brigadier-general Nichol- 
son arrived with the advance guard of a bri- 
gade, organized under his command in the 
Punjaub, and which in that region Imd ren- 
dered most important services. On the 14th, 
the main body of the brigade arrived. It 
consisted of her majesty’s 52nd (light in- 
fantry), the wing of her majesty’s 61st, which 
had remained in the Punjaub when tlio 
other wing had been sent on to Delhi, the 
2nd Punjaub infantry, two hundred horse 
from Mooltan, and some guns. The brigade 
numbered eleven hundred Europeans, and 
fourteen hundred Punjanbees. This acces- 
sion of force was a great relief to the over- 
worked soldiers, wearied with combat and 
exposure to the sun, but it was too small to 
enable General Wilson to make any attempt 
upon Delhi. General Nicholson, however, 
brought the welcome tidings that Sir John 
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Lawrence had organized a new siege train at 
Ferozepore, which was on its way to enable 
General Wilson to subdue tlie fire of the 
city. The arrival of General Nicholson in- 
spired new life in the English camp. He 
was an officer of extraordinary energy, {ind 
of the bravest courage. 

On the night of the 14th of August, an 
occasion arose for putting his military excel- 
lence to the test. A detachment of the mu- 
tineers were observed by General Wilson to 
move along the llohtuk road, with the object, 
as the general supposed, of reaching Horree- 
put, or of disturbing the Jheered rajah, who 
was faithful to the English, and procured 
them supplies. Ilodson’s horse, already a 
terror to the pandigs,” went out after them, 
and turning aside, by a flank movement, got 
before their line of march, and after a despe- 
rate battle, dispersed tlicni. The escape of a 
lady, the wife of a civol officer of the com- 
pany, to the English lines on the 10th, caused 
groat animation among the troops. 8he was 
probably the only European that had re- 
mained alive in the place up to that time. 

BATTLE OE NUJUEFGIlUR, 

>50011 after Nicholson’s arrival, it was his 
fortune to have an oiiportunity of showing 
his ability to coiumaiid. General Wilson 
received information that a strong force of 
•nuitiiioors was dispatched by night to Baha- 
doorghur, for the purpose of intercepting the 
siege-train from the Punjaiib. This force 
was comiranded by Bukhtur >Singh, who had 
distinguished himself in promoting the revolt 
at Bareilly (to be related elsewhere). General 
Wilson committed to his newly-arrived and 
intrepid young brigadier the task of meeting 
Bukhtor ISingh, dispersing his force, and 
clearing the way for the siege-train. The 
troops placed at Nicholson’s disposal were — 

H.M. 9th Laucera (Captain Sarrell) One squadron. 

Guide cavalry (Captain iSandford) ] 20 men. 

2nd Punjaub cavalry 80 „ 

Mooltnu horse 

ll.M. Cist foot (Culuiicl Kenny) 420 „ 

Ist Bengal Europeans (Major Jacob) 380 „ 

1st Puujaub infantry (Coke’s) 400 „ 

2nd Puujaub infantry (Green’s) 400 „ 

Sappers and Miners 30 „ 

Horse artillery (Tomb’s & Olplicrt’s) Sixteen guns. 

Captain (now Major) OJphert being ill, the command of 
his troop was taken by Captain Heinington. 

With these he sfillied forth at dawn on tlie 
25th of August, crossed two swamps, and 
effected a rapid march through other difiicul- 
ties, until he reached a place half way between 
Delhi and the reported destination of the 
mutineers. Nicholson here learned that they 
had crossed the Nujnffghur Jheel, and would 
probably encamp at midday, during the heat, 


near the town of Nujuflghur. He pursued, 
the way being covered three feet deep with 
water. After a harassing march of ten miles, 
he, at five o’clock in the evening, came in 
sight of the mutineers. Tliey were astonished, 
blit not daunted, at seeing a British force; 
for the division of Bukhtor Singh was com- 
posed of six regiments of mutineer infantry, 
throe of irregular cavalry, and the pick of 
their field artillery, numbering thirteen guns ; 
in all, seven thousand men. He immediately 
took up a good j)osition, the key of which 
was an old serai on his left centre, where he 
put four guns in battery. The plan of Nichol- 
son was partially to subdue the fire of the 
guns, and then storm tlic serai, and then 
sweep down their lino of gum to the bridge. 
This he put into execution with extraordinary 
celerity, routing tlie mutineers, and capturing 
all their guns. The village of Nujnffghur 
was, however, desperately defended, wlicn 
Lieutenant Saunders invested it, and left no 
possibility of escape. The gallant lieutenant 
fell in the successful execution of his duty, 
the mutineers were bayoneted, the village 
burned, and the bridge blown up. Lieu- 
tenant Gabbet was also killed, and twenty -five 
rank and filc.^ Major Jacob, Lieutenant 
Elkington and seventy men wore wounded. 
The mutineer horse were utterly ineflicient, 
or the victory must have been longer con- 
tested and more hardly won. 

While Nicholson was absent on this expe- 
dition, the fact was learned at Delhi, and an 
attack upon the mask battery was matle in 
great force, iu the hope that the weakened 
English lines would be unable materially to 
reinforce it. General Wilson repulsed the 
attack with little loss to himself, and great 
loss to the mutineers. 

Early in {September, the long-cx])ectcd and 
much-desireil siege-train arrived, and with it 
tlie 4th Puujaub infantry, the Pataii irrci^ular 
horse, and reinforcements to her majesty’s 
8th, 24th, 52nd, and GOth regiments. The 
same day a Beloochec regiment came from 
Kurrachce. After all these supplies, the 
army did not number more than nine thou- 
sand men, cftective for all purposes, including 
grass cutters, syce bearers, labourers, native 
infantry, recruits yet undisciplined, Arc. Alore 
rcinforceincnts wore wanted, and they wore 
on their way. The sick and wounded reached 
the enormous proportion of three thousand and 
seventy, and there wa.s every likelihood that 
the number of the wounded would increase, 
as became actually the case, so that Wilson 
was still importunate for help. 

On the 7th of l:5eptember, the enemy first 
perceived the skilful and huge preparations 
made to cannonade the city The works 
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pvoceodocl until tlic lltli, each battery open- 
ing tire as it Ucas Ibrmed. The ciiciiiy formed 
countt•l•-^vorks, and witli skill and courage 
thwarted tlie J^higlisli sappers and labourera, 
and killed and wounded a considerable num- 
ber j they incessantly sent forth sorties, iefan- 
try. cavalry, and artillery, who showed skill 
and discipline. Still the work went on, and 
on the 11th the heavy siege-guns and mortars 
vuinited forth Ihcir missiles of destruction. 
Tlic English were deficient in foot artillery- 
men, but the gunners and men of the horse 
artillery volunteered to serve, as did also the 
officers ami men of the infantry and cavalry. 
The Sikh battery was especially well served, 
and “ won golden opinions from all sorts of 
men.” During the llth, 12th, Dlth, and the 
morning of the 14th, the bombardment con- 
tinued, and the mutineers behaved in the most 
gallant manner, skilfully meeting every emer- 
gency as it arose. On the evening of the 
loth, breaches aj)pcarcd to be made in the 
city wall near the Cashmere bastion, and the 
"Water bastion. Lieutenants ( 1 reathed, Home, 
^ledlcy, and Jjang, were ordered to examine 
and report. This was a ])eriloua undertaking, 
but was performed in the most intrepid man- 
ner; the n.'ports were, that both breaches 
were jiracticabic. The assault was ordered 
f('r the 1 Ith. '^riic assaulting army was thus 


Jl/c//. 

300 

250 

450 


250 

250 

350 


200 

250 

500 


8ro 


250 
450 
300 
300 

The fullowing eogincer oiUcers were attached to the 
sevml coliunna. 

To the Ist cohiinn, Liciits. Medley, Lang, and binghom. 
„ 2iid „ „ Grcathed, Tlovcndeii, and 

Pemberton. 

„ 3i'd „ „ Home, Salkeld, and Tandy. 

„ 4lh „ „ !Mami8ell and Tenuntit. 

„ Reserve „ Ward and Tharkcrny. 


organized : — 

First Co/ inn u, 

llRIOAIUEll-r.KNfciaL NrCUOLSON. 

I I.M. 75tli foot diiiMit-coloiiel Hcrberl) . 
lit Ihsigal Europeans (.Major Jacob) . . . 

2iul Punjiiiib liilaiili y (Captain Green) . . . 

Zircon d ('uhtmn. 
biuoAuiKU Jones. 

ll.M. <S(h foot (liieut.-eulunel Grcathed) 

2 hd bengal Kuropcaus (Captain Royd) . . . 

4lh Sikh Inlantiy (C’aptaiu llothnc}) . . 

Third Colinnn. 

Colonel CameijeTiI.. 

11..M. 52iid foot (Major Vigors) . . . 

Kiininoii (Joorkhas (Captain Ramsay) . . 

Ist Puujaub Inftintry (Lieut. Nicholson) . . 

Fourth Coin mu. 

Major Reid. 


Sinnoor (iuorkhas 
Cluide Infantry 
European pickets 
Native pickets 


I Besides Ciishinore (Joutin- 
> gent, of which strength 


unknown 


llcservd. 

Bjugvdikr LONUFIKM). 

1 1. M. (list foot (Lient.-coloiicl Deacon) . 

4th Puujaub Infantry (Captain Wilde) . . . 

Belooch battalion (Lieut. -colonel Farquhar) 

Jlieend auxiliaries (Lieut.-coloncl Dunsfordj 


The order of attack was as follows : — The 
first column to assault the main breach, and 
escalade the face of the Cashmere bastion. 
This column, was to be covered by a detach- 
ment of the GOth. The second column to 
enter the breach at the Water bastion, having 
a similar (letachment of riflc.s to cover their 
approach. The third column to attack the 
Cashmere gate, preceded by a party of en- 
gineers, under Lieutenants Home and fSal- 
keld, to blow open the gate with petards and 
jmwtlor. This attempt was to be covered by 
a parly of the ubiquitous rillos. Tlie fourth 
column to force an entrance at the Cabul 
gate. A rifle party also covered this ap- 
proach. The reserves were further strength- 
ened, as a dernier ressort^ by the remainder of 
the rifles. The cavalry, under Brigadier 
Grant, were disposed so as to guard the lines, 
the sick, and wounded, and prevent the 
enemy from making sortie in any direction. 
At four o’clock on the morning of the 14th, 
the assault began. The rifles skirmished, and 
on dashed the columns at the double (piick, 
Nicholson’s first. The assailants suffered 
terribly from the well-directed and soldierly 
l>lay ot’ the mutineer artillery. The bilnglisli 
officers and men, cs])ccially the former, co- 
vered themselves with glory ; no danger 
daunted, no obstacle remniiicd unsurmouiited. 
The breaches were entered by the first ami 
second colnmns almost simultaneously, Nichol- , 
son lending. The two columns wheeled to 
the right, and drove the desperate mutineers 
along the ramparts, captured successively the 
batteries, the tower between the C’aslimcre 
and IMorec bastions, the Nlorec bastion, and 
the Cabul gate. The Bum bastion and La- 
hore gate defied every assault, the mutineers 
meeting the aj)pn)aching victors with cool 
and resolute steadiness, .and mowing down by 
volleys of musketry otlicers and men as they 
approached. Nicholson led his men along 
a narrow lane against the Lahore gate ; the 
passage was swept by grape and musketry, 
and the noble young general fell desperately 
wounded. Tlie grief and indignation of bis 
soldiers was unbounded; their efforts were 
fierce, but the lane was swept by bullets, 
as a tunnel by a tierce wind, or a penetrating 
torrent. The troops made good their con- 
quests to the Cabul gate, threw up sand-bags 
for shelter, and turned the vanquished guns 
against the city. While the first two columns 
were thus alike’ successful and baffled, 
that directed against the Cashmere gate 
dashed on enthusiastically, under a fire, near, 
precise, and deadly. The Cashmere gate 
was of prodigious strength, and a party of 
marksmen, stationed at a wicket, rendered all 
approach to it little short of certain death. 
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Jt was necessary that this gate shonld be 
forced by the engineers. Two parties of 
tliese were formed, led by Lieutenants Home 
and Sal held, assisted by Sergeants Smith and 
Carmichael, attended by sappers carrying 
l.'ags of powder, which they laid. Home was 
for a moment stunned, but speedily recovered ; 
(Jarmichael was killed, and a native, named 
Madhoo, fell witli him. llow Lieutenant 
Home and his small party over reached the 
gate is almost inconceivable ; they had to 
clamber across a broken bridge in tlic light 
of a fine bright morning, under the^ye and 
rifle-range of the mutineers. As soon as the 
bags were laid, the party slid down into the 
ditch to make way for the party by whom 
the powder was to be fired, which was headed 
by Lieutenant Salkcld. Colonel Baird Smith 
thus reported the exploit: — “Lieutenant 
Salkcld, while endeavouring to fire the charge, 
was shot through the aitii and leg, and handed 
over the slow-match to Corporal Burgess, 
who fell mortally wounded just as he had 
successfully accomplished the onerous duty, 
llavildar Tilluh Singh, of tlic Sikhs, was 
wounded, and liamloll Sepoy, of the same 
corps, was killed tluriug this part of the ope- 
ration. The demolition being most successful, 
Jiieutenaiit 1 lome, happily not wounded, caused 
the bugler (Uawthornc) to sound the regi- 
menial call of the o2nd, as the signal for the 
•advancing columns. Fearing that amidst the 
noise of tlic assault the sounds might not be 
lioard, he had the call repeated three times, 
nhen the troojis advanced and carried the 
gateway with complete success.” Sergeant 
Smith, fearing that the match had not taken, 
rushed forward, but saw the train burning, 
and had barely time to cast himself into the 
ditch, when the ponderous mass of wood and 
stone blew into fragments. The third column 
rushed through the gate, when the bngic-call 
of Lieutenant Home broke upon their car. 
Sir Thcophilus JMetcalfe guided this body 
through byways to the great thoroughfare, 
ealknl the Cliandncc Cliowk, in hope of gain- 
ing the Jnmma Musjid. The colnmn was 
assn i led with desperate bravery, and driven 
before the sepoys for an English mile, near 
to the gate by which it entered, where, with 
dilficulty, it took up positions of some strength. 
Blit for the supports, it would have been 
beaten out of the city, so determined were 
the sepoys, and so great their numbers. The 
reserve pressed on to the support of the third 
column, and all their help was required. The 
reserve, as well as the third column, esta- 
blished itself within the gate. The attack 
under IVIajor ReicT on the western suburbs 
failed, arising from the inefticiency of the 
Cashmeriau contingent, the bravery and iiuin- 
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hers of the sepoys, and their contempt for 
the native force under Captain Dwyer’s com- 
mand. After a fearful conflict for jiossession 
of the Eedghah, the whole attack on the 
western side was abandoned. The English 
held the posts there, even within the gates ; 
the enemy showed unflinching resolution, and 
even threatened the English flanks and rear. 
Night closed over the saiigninnry scene, the 
English having lost ciglit officers killed, and 
fifty-two wounded ; one hundred and sixty- 
two English, and one hundred and three native 
soldiers killed, five hundred and twelve Eng- 
lish, and three hundred and tcu natives 
Avounded. The first and second columns 
held all the towers, bastions, and ramparts, 
from the vicinity of the Cashmere gate to the 
Cabnl gate ; tlic third colnmn and the' reserve 
held the Cashmere gate, the hlnglisli church, 
Skinner’s house, the Water bastion, Ahmed 
All Khan’s house, the college-gardens, and 
many buildings and open spots in that part of 
Delhi ; while the fourtli column, defeated in 
the western suburbs, had retreated to the 
camp or the ridge. 

On the morning of the Ifith, the British 
dragged fresh mortars into position between 
the gates of Cfishmero and Cabnl, so as to 
command the imperial palace. A battery 
was also raised in the college -gardens. When 
.day dawned, the advanced })0st3 skirmished, 
and the work of blood began again. Tlic 
mutineers loopholcd the houses and walls, 
and thence took patient and efficient aim. 
The 15th wore away, on the whole, in favour 
of the defenders. On the Ifith, the college- 
garden batteries breached the magazine — part 
of which Lieutenant Willoughby had blown 
lip on the 11th of ]\lay. It was stormed 
and taken by the Punjaubees and Boloochees, 
supported by a wing of the 01st. The loss 
was slight, and the advantage decisive. The 
enemy abandoned the western suburb, which 
was taken jiossessioii of by a native battalion, 
sent down from the house of Hindoo llao. 
Tlie 10th ended on the whole in favour of 
the British. 

The 17th dawned upon both parties eager 
for slaughter, and each resolute to assert its 
superiority. On this day a series of combats 
began for the possession of the ramparts, 
which were continued into the next day. The 
struggle issued iu the interest of the English. 
Drawing a line from the magazine to the 
Cabul gate, all north of that line was now in 
the hands of the English. On the ISth the 
English threw forth columns of attack against 
the south part of the city, capturing the great 
buildings successively. The magazine, now 
in the hands of the English, supplied mortars, 
with which they shelled the palace, and the 
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strong houses occupied by the mutineers. The 
women and children began to flee, carrying 
with them the wounded. General Wilson 
allowed them to escape. Many sepoys took 
advant.age of this indulgence to get away 
from the city. 

Early on the 1 9 th the Bum bastion, before 
which BO many men and officers fell, was taken 
by surprise, by a party from the Oabul gate. 
Captain llodson reconnoitred with his horse 
along the northern and western face of the 
city, and took poBBCssion of a cavalry camp 
which the enemy had formed there. 

An attack was made upon the palace ; the 
gates were strong, but were blown open by 
gunpowder. The place was found deserted, 
except by the wounded, Ac., and a body of 
Mohamiuedan fanatics, who fought to the last. 
The city was now conquered, at an expense 
of four thousand men killed, missing, and 
wounded, out of about double that number 
engaged in the actual contlict. The havoc 
among the sepoys was terrific. No quarter 
was given on either side. The sepoys in 
despair shot themselves, or rushed upon the 
bayonets of the assailants, and j)eriHhed. Many 
of the inhabitants cut the throats of their 
wives and children, believiug that the Knglisli 
had hearts like themselves, and would murder 
the helpless. Their astoiiisliniciit was as 
great as their gratitude was feeble when 
they found that the English spared women, 
children, and wounded, and regarded every 
non-combatant enemy as under their protec- 
tion. The English soldiers slew all the male 
inhabitants they encountered. 

The English lost many men from sickness 
and fatigue, and nearly six hundred horses 
fell dead from over work, or were killed by the 
bullets of the enemy. 

The sights which met the gaze of the 
English when, the enemy being completely 
vanquished, they had time to look around 
them, were horrible. Christian women had 
been crncitied naked against the houses, and 
native women and children, butchered by the 
sepoys, to avert the same fate at the hands of 
the English, lay scattered in streets and 
houses. Shattered ruins, mangled limbs, dead 
bodies, slain and wounded horses, lay in ])ro- 
fusion in every direction. The English found 
large sums of money on the persons of the 
dead and wounded. The Sikhs and Beloo- 
chees, and most especially the guides, were 
expert in these discoveries. The English 
soldiers, breaking the spirit depots, drank to 
excess; and in this state bayoneted numbers of 
the inhabitants, who had found temporary 
security in hiding-places. 

The king, and his family and retainers, fled 
from the city witl^ the multitude. Captain 


(afterwards Major) llodson was at that junc- 
ture assistant quartermaster-general, and in- 
telligence-officer on General Wilson’s staff. 
On the 2ist this officer learned that the king 
and his retinue had left by the Ajinecr gate, 
and had gone to the Kootub, a palace nine 
miles distant. Hod son, over energetic and 
enterprising, wished to go in imrsuit. Wilson, 
ever careful and cautious, hesitated. Zecnat 
Mahal, a begum and great favourite of the em- 
peror, came to the camp, offering terms to the 
English^ as if the royal person was too sacred 
for the victorious English to molest, and as if 
majesty still belonged to the imperial fugitive. 
»Sepoy8 and armed retainers wore rapidly 
gathering round the king, and Wilson be- 
lieved that he could not spare troops to attack 
them. llodson, chafing under this timid 
policy, at a moment when everything was to 
be gained by daring, and much might be lost 
by timidity or time-serving, requested per- 
mission to go after the king with liis horse, 
and offer him his life on condition of sur- 
render. lie started forth, with fif'ty troopers, 
to lloomayoon’s tomb, distant from the palace 
about three miles, ife sent a message to the 
king, who replied that he would give himself 
uj) to the captain, if with his own lips ho 
repeated the assurance of his safety from per- 
sonal violence. To this Hodson assented. The 
king came forth w'ith his retainers. Hodson 
met him at the gate of the splendid tomb'. 
The captain was llie only white man amidst 
several thousand natives, but fear for the con- 
sequeiiec he had none. 

The king, Zeenat Mahal, and her son Jumiiia 
Bnkt, were brought to Delhi by Hodson, and 
delivered to the civil authorities. 

The next morning Hodson, with his 
troopers, started again, before any fresh inter- 
dict could be laid upon liis daring. He w’ent 
in pursuit of three of the princes, who had 
been the inciters of the atrocities which had 
taken place in Delhi, and who had themselves 
perpetrated disgraceful scenes. These princes 
were concealed in the tomb of llooma- 
yoon. llodson succeeded, by dint of dextrous 
manceuvre, in getting i)OSheBHion of these royal 
personages. The tomb was occupied by 
armed scoundrels from the city. lie sternly 
ordered them to lay down their arms aiul 
depart, — they obeyed. He scut a carriage on 
to the city with the prisoners, and a small 
escort; he, having dispersed the vagabonds 
from the neighbourhood of the tomb, followed 
with Ins troojiers. Overtaking the cavalcade, 
he found the equipage surrounded by a mob, 
who were bent upon rescuing the prisoners. 
An officer of the troop thus relates what 
followed : — “ This was no time for hesitation 
or delay. Hudson dashed at once into the 
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midst — in few but onorgetic words explained 
‘ tliat these were the men who had not only 
rebelled against the government, but had 
ordered and witnessed the massacre and 
shameful exposure of innocent women and 
children ; and that thus therefore the govern- 
ment punished sucli traitors, taken in open 
resistance ' — shooting them down at the 
word. The effect was instantaneous and 
wonderful. Not another hand was raised, not 
anotlier weapon levelled, and the Mohamme- 
dans of the troop and some influential moul- 
vios among the bystanders exclaimed, as if 
by simultaneous impulse, ' Well and rightly 
done ! Their crime lias met with its just 
penalty. Tlieso were they who gave the 
signal for the death .of helpless women and 
children, and outraged decency by the expo- 
sure of their persons, and now a righteous 
judgment has fallen on them. God is great !* 
The remaining weapons wore then laid down, 
and the crowd slowly and (piietly dispersed. 
The bodies were carried into the city, and 
thrown out on the very spot where the 
blood of tlieir innocent victims still stained 
the earth. They remained there till the 21-th, 


when, for sanitary reasons, they were removed 
from the Ohibootra in front of the Kotwallee. 
The effect of this just retribution was as 
miraculous on the populace as it was deserved 
by the criminals.” 

General Nicholson died of the wounds ho 
received in the capture of Delhi. The Hon- 
ourable East India Company granted liis 
widowed and bereaved mother the sum of 
£500 a year pension. Lieutenant Philip Sal- 
keld was one of the best and bravest officers 
wly) fell in that memorable conflict. He sur- 
vived until the 10th of October, when his 
wounds proved fatal. Ho was a native of 
Dorsetshire, And son of a clergyman. He, and 
his companion. Lieutenant Home, who sur- 
vived the assault, received the Victoria Cross; 
but the latter did not live long to wear it, for 
on the Ist of October he was mortally wounded, 
while in pursuit of the fugitive rebels. 

Having brought the siege of Delhi to a 
close, our readers must now be conducted to 
other scenes, partly contemporaneous with, 
and partly consequent upon, the physical and 
moral triumph achieved over the capital of 
the insurrection. 


CHAPTER CXXXTT. 

AKllANGETMENTS FOR THE RRLTEF OF CAWNPORE ANT) LUCKNOW— MARCH OF COLONEL 
NRILL’S COLUMN UPON CAWNPORE— ITS SUCCESS— M A IlCH OF OUTRAM AND HAVELOCK 
UPON LUCKNOW— RELIEF OF THE RESIDENCY— ADVANCE OF SIR COLIN CAMPRELL 
TO LUCKNOW— REMOVAL OF THE GARRISON TO CAWNPORE. 


On the 1st of July Colonel Neill sent off a 
column of relief to rescue General Wheeler 
and his little garrison, who were then sup- 
posed to be living. The force dispatched by 
the gallant Neill consisted of two hundred 
men of the Madras Fusiliers, two hundred of 
the 84th foot, three hundred Sikhs, and one 
liundred and twenty irregular cavalry. Major 
Renaiid commanded the whole. It was in- 
tended to send another column forward as 
soon as possible, lleforo the second column 
could bo prepared for its destination, and 
indeed only a few hours after the departure 
of the first, Brigadier-general Havelock arrived 
at Allahabad, and took the command of all 
the troops there, the government at Calcutta 
having given him the direction of the expedi- 
tionary forces designed to relievo both Cawn- 
poro and Lucknow. In the chapter on the 
Persian war the arrival of General Havelock 
at Calcutta was noticed. Thence ho pro- 


ceeded, as quickly as possible, up country 
with such troo])8 as he could take, after 
having dispatched others to Btrengtheu Neill 
at Allahabad. Two days after Havelock’s 
arrival, and before Neill’s second column of 
relief was organized, Captain Bpurgeon was 
sent forward towards Cawnpore, with one 
hundred Madras Europeans, armed with the 
Enfield rifles, twelve artillerymen, and two 
G-ponndcr guns. Land conveyance being 
unattainable, this party went up the river by 
the steamer Brahmapootra. Its progress was 
opposed by a fire of musketry and a cannon 
from the Oude side of the river. The i)arty 
landed, defeated the enemy, and captured the 
gun. Major Henaud had to skirmish with 
rebels day by day, for the whole population 
was hostile. On the 10th he learned what 
had occurred at Cawnpore, and the same day 
the sepoys and insurgents reached Futtehpore, 
to intercept the relieving troops. The force 
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of Major Rcnaud was eight himdrecl and 
twenty men and two guns ; tliat of the rebels 
was three thousand iive hundred men and 
twelve guns. ilavelock was anxious to 
strengthen at once the major’s party, but 
the forces at his disposal were extremely 
small, and reinforcements arrived only in 
driblets. Ilavelock was of opinion that if he 
had “ one thousand Europeans, one thousand 
Sikhs, and one thousund Goorkhas, he could 
thrash everytliing ; ” but, alas, he could only 
gather together about two thousand men. of 
nil arms. 

It was on the 7th of July that Havelock 
mustered his little army at Allahabad ; on the 
12th he formed a junction with the advanced 
column, after a terrible march under the fierce 
sun of an Indian July. The main body of the 
enemy occupied strong posts at Futtehpore. 
The trunk road was alone available for the 
attacking party, the fields on each side being 
laid deep under water. The city of Putteh- 
poro was only approachable through a fire 
directed under the cover of mango groves, 
enclosures, loopholcd walls, and other defences. 
The British leader, having determined to give 
battle, sought to draw on the enemy to an 
imprudent onset against himself. He placed 
his eight guns across the road, protected by 
one hundred men of the filth, armed with 
the Enfield rilles. The enemy paused ; during 
the hesitation Havelock advanced, his infantry 
coming on at deploying distance, covered by 
rifle skirmishers, the few cavalry he possessed 
on the flanks. The filth, his own regiment, 
formed his centre, the Highlanders his right, 
the Slth and the Sikhs his left. The enemy 
fled precipitately, awed by the range of the 
rifles, the rapidity of Captain Maude’s guns, 
and the steady advance ot the infantry. Their 
attempts to defend some hillocks, and high 
walls bounding garden enclosures, were de- 
feated with the ease and skib characteristic of 
Havelock. He turned every defence with 
such celerity and prudence that he incurred 
hardly any loss in dispossessing the enemy of 
the strongest posts. Having driven them 
through the city, capturing their guns, Have- 
lock hoped that the battle was won ; but the 
enemy drew up beyond the city in a well- 
chosen position. The English were nearly 
exhausted, and the irregular native cavalry 
showed symptoms of going over to the foe. 
The moment was critical, but ILivelock was 
the man for a crisis. He again advanced, 
using his men cautiously, and throwing for- 
ward the skirmishers and guns; the enemy 
Avas again routed. Havelock congratulated 
himself that seldom was a success so great 
achieved with a loss so small. He did not 
lose a single European; six native soldiers 


were killed and three wounded. After alter- 
nate marching and. repose, most skilfully 
and judiciously distributed, so as not to ex- 
haust the men, and yet achieving celerity of 
advance, Havelock again came up with the 
foe on the 15th. They were posted at the 
village of A sang, some twenty miles from 
Cawnporo. The sepoys made little resistance, 
the fame of Jlavclock and his army of Persia 
had reached them, and the previous battle of 
Futtehpore dispirited them. They retreated 
precipitately before the advance guard, under 
Colonel T v tier, leaving guns and baggage as 
trophies of the easy triuiiipli. 

The captured position was within five miles 
of another intrenched position, at the head of 
a bridge crossing the Nuddee. Tiiis was 
carried by IFavclock in the most gallant style. 
The action was fought on the same day as 
that at the village. In both battles Havelock 
had only twenty-six men wounded, chiefly of 
the Madras Fusiliers; among the wounded 
was Major Renuiid. One man was killed. 
The enemy suffered severely. The moral 
efl'ectof these triumphs was signal; the Brilisli 
became so confident, and regarded the enemy 
with such contempt, that they were willing to 
attack against any odds. The enemy was 
ajjpallcd by the celerily of the British, and the 
skill with which they were Iiandlcd. The 
name of Havelock, although little known in 
Eiighuul, was regarded with much respect by ' 
the sepoys who had fouglit in the various 
cami>aigns where the hero had distinguished 
him.'sclf. So bad bad been the conduct of the 
sowars of the Oude and Bengal cavalry that it 
became necessary to dismount tliem. 

The next task of General Havelock was to 
march upon Cawnpore itself. Nana h^ahib 
resolved to confront him, but the sweeping 
victories of the British general alarmed him, 
and excited his vengeance to the uttermost. 
According to the generally received opinion, 
it was alter the passage of the Nuddee hy 
Havelock that the ISahib ordered the massacre 
of Cawnpore. Having perpetrated that san- 
guinary act, he advanced with his army to 
Akerwa, as at that place the road to the can- 
tonments diverges !rom the road to the town. 
Five fortified villages, the ai^proaches in- 
trenched, and supporting one another, de- 
fended his position. The march from the 
Pnndoo Nuddee to Akerwa was sixteen miles, 
which was accomplished during the night, 
but amidst clouds of dust ; the night, too, was 
heavy and sultry, and the men were greatly 
tired hy their exertions. On reconnoitring 
the position, Havelock saw that to attempt to 
storm it in front would be destruction ; he 
therelore resolved to make a Hank movement, 
coming upon the enemy’s left. The baggage 
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remained three miles in the rear, at Maharaj- 
pore. On the IGtli the troops were halted until 
the heat of the day had subsided, a friendly 
mango grove aftbrding shade. Clumps of 
this wood extended along the left front of the 
enemy’s position, and enabled Havelock to 
execute, unobserved, the flank movement 
which he had already resolved. When the 
enemy at last detected the attempt to turn 
their left, evident signs of astonishment and 
alarm were indicated; large bodies of cavalry 
and strong detachments of guns were thrown 
forward against the advancing British, in the 
hope even yet of frulstrating the manceiivre. 
It was in vain ; the resistless courage of the 
British, and of their Avise and energetic chief, 
overbore all opposition. The villages were 
captured, seven guns fell to the victors, a force 
ten times their number was dispersed, the 
Nana was humbled on the tield of battle in 
the presence of his retahiers and the mutineers, 
who were discontented with his command. 
Havelock had only six men killed, but nearly 
one hundred wounded, among Avliom were 
several of his bravest oflicers. All fought 
well; if any surpassed, the general’s own son, 
Jiieutcnant llenry JMarsham Havelock, and 
]\rajor Stirling, of the Gith, Avere the success- 
fid competitors for glory. 

The little army of conquerors rested on the 
field of battle, and on the 17th entered CuAvn- 
])orc. The battle of AkcrAva liad given the 
city to them as their prize : during the night 
the enemy blew up the arsenal and magazine, 
and abandoned the place. Havelock had 
marched one hundred and twenty -six miles, 
fouglit and gained four battles, and captured 
tAventy -four guns in ten days. On entering the 
city, it Avas the bitter disappointment and grief 
of the conquerors to iiiul tlnat those Avhom 
they fought to rescue Averc beyond all help. 

Havelock followed the enemy to Bliitoor. 
Four thousand men, chiefly sepoys, defended 
the post the Nana had chosen. Tavo streams 
lay between the assailants and assailed, Avhicli 
could not bo forded ; there AA^cre bridges, but 
they AA’cre fortified. This obliged Havelock 
to storm the position in front, Avhich Avas 
accomplished Avitli chivalrous valour, and the 
enemy chased for miles, but the English being 
Avithout cavalry, could not maintain pursuit. 

The palace of the murderer was given 
to the flames, his guns Avere captured, and 
his intrcnchmcnts levelled. 

Havelock sent to Allahabad, Avhcrc Neill re- 
mained in command, urging that officer to come 
to his assistance with Avhat troops he could 
collect. Neill hastened forAvard with less than 
three hundred soldiers, and was nominated to 
the command of CaAvnporc. This gallant 
soldier immediately proceeded to secure the 


place, and to bring to account all persons 
guilty of any participation in the late atroci- 
ties. Ho caused the high caste Brahmins to 
wash off the blood from the cnsaiiguinod floor 
Avhere much of the slaughter had been perpe- 
trated. Many he hung, and many more he blcAv 
UAvay from guns. 

Neill’s AA’ork at CaAvnporo avas as effectual 
as it AVAS in itself revolting to his gallant 
heart. He avenged the fallen by many a 
sacrifice, and Avith his small garrison awed 
rebellion into stillness. Havelock’s task avas 
to advance upon LiicknoAv, Avhere the brave 
garrison, under lirigadier-general Inglis, Avere 
maintaining a Avondrous defence. Havelock 
surmounted all the difficulties Avhich impeded 
bis passage into Oude. He had' scarcely 
marched six miles from the Ganges Avhen he 
was met by a messenger from Lucknow', Avho 
had made his Avay through the enemy, and 
after encountering various perils, reached the 
general. Ho brought a plan of the city, pre- 
pared by Major Anderson, and various details 
of an important nature from the pea of 
General Inglis. A man of loss purpose and 
resource tlian Havelock must have shrunk 
from the uiidertukiiig before him. He had 
but fifteen hundred men, after the losses in- 
curred by battles, sickness, aud sun-stroke. 
The number of his guns avus ten, and these 
badly mounted. Ho could easily have brought 
Avitli him tAvice that number, if cattle had 
been procurable ; but he AA’ould not have 
had a aufticient number of artillerymen to 
AA'ork them. He had received information 
from Lucknow that the enemy Avas strong in 
numbers, ordnance, and position. The Nana 
had again collected his forces, and AA'ith three 
thousand men Avas preparing to place himself 
betAV'een Havelock and the Ganges, so as to 
cut off the general’s retreat upon Cawnpore. 
iSeldom, if ever, Avas a commander placed in 
circumstances more trying and difficult — sel- 
dom, if ever, did one snatch victory and 
honour from fortune Avith so much glory. 

On the 29th of July, at Oonao, the enemy 
intercepted his march. They occupied a for- 
tified village, protected on each flank, so as 
to render it impossible to turn either. The 
position was stormed. The beaten enemy, 
as if reinforced, drew up in line upon the open 
plain. Havelock folloAA'od, and gained another 
decided victory, capturing tlie enemy’s guns, 
and Avith his invincible infantry putting a 
host of BOAvars, as Avell as sepoys, to flight. 
During these desperate encounters, Jupah 
Singh, a lieutenant of Nana Sahib, hung upon 
the British flank, Avatching for the least symp- 
tom of disorder to fall upon it. Disease noAV 
broke out in the British ranks, and carried off 
numbers. Havelock advanced to Bushcrunt- 
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gunge, a fortified piece, defended by a nume- 
roufl and vindictive foe. He captured it before 
the sun set, tlius gaining another victory on 
that day of glory. 

Cholera, dysentery, fever, all now smote 
the little band. To proceed without reinforce- 
ments would be annihilation. His few soldiers 
were in great destitution of all the requisites 
of an army. The general gave tho reluctant 
but absolutely necessary order to retire upon 
Mungulwar. On the 31st they reached that 
place in their retrograde movement. From 
his halting- ground he sent back the sick and 
wounded to Cawnpore. Neill sent forward 
every disposable man that he had, and swelled 
Havelock’s little band to the number of four- 
teen hundred Europeans; no natives remained, 
desertion, battle, sickness, and disbanding had 
annihilated them. Havelock’s volunteer ca- 
valry reconnoitred tho surrounding country, 
and ns this corps consisted of officers be- 
longing to disbanded or revolted corps, they 
were very efficient, and were able to bring in 
valuable intelligence of the enemy’s move- 
ments. It was discovered that the Nana’s 
people ha<l blocked up the line of march, and 
also the line of retreat, and the rebels were full 
of hope that they would cut off Havelock’s 
entire force. The English chief having 
learned that his sick and wounded had 
reached that place in safety, and having re- 
ceived the small reinforcement sent forward 
by Neill, again advanced, and a second time 
found the enemy in force at Busheruntgunge. 
The disparity of force was such that victory 
could only be obtained by superior general- 
ship. The English chief throw his little force 
of cavalry in front, disposing of them so as to 
make their numbers appear much greater 
than they were, while he sent his guns and 
infantry to turn the enemy’s flanks. Tho 
clever manner in which these dispositions 
■were made, and tho great celerity of move- 
ment characteristic of Havelock, led to signal 
success. ’J'ho shells of tho English created 
such havoc in the town that the enemy fled, 
and in their flight “ran the gauntlet’’ under 
a terrible fire of grape and rifle balls. Two 
guns were captured, and many of the rebels 
slain. Tho intelligence now received by 
Havelock loft him no hope that with the 
fnree at his command he could force the road 
to Jiuckiiow, far less conquer his way to tho 
relief of tlic residency. IIo again retired upon 
Mungulwar, and thence telegraphed to the 
commander-in-chief, Sir Patrick Grant, inform- 
ing him of the precise condition of affairs. 

On the morning of tho 11th of August, 
General Havelock’s men numbered one thou- 
sand; sickness, sun-stroke, and the late battle, 
bad reduced the force with which liis second 
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advance was made by nearly one -third. Neill 
had only two bimdred and fifty men at Cawn- 
pore able to do duty, and death had reduced 
the invalids to about an equal number. The 
enemy between Mungulwar and Lucknow 
numbered thirty thousand ; and there were 
at least three strongly-fortified positions on 
the road. At Bhitoor they had again col- 
lected in considerable numbers. All the 
zemindars and villagers had joined the se- 
poys. Such was tho position of affairs when 
the English commander learned that four 
thousand rebels had advanced to tho position 
of Busheruntgunge, from which the sepoys 
had been already twice driven by signal battle. 
It was necessary to dislodge these. During 
liis march, the country people flocked armed 
to the enemy’s linos, so as nearly to double 
tho numbers in occupation of the strong de- 
fences which an abundant supply of labour 
had enabled them to throw up. Havelock 
found the obstacles greater on this occasion 
than on tho two former instances of combat 
there. An advanced village, named Hoursekeo 
Chowkee, was defended by a strong redoubt. 
A party of the 78tli Iligblanders, without 
firing a sljot, or uttering a shout, charged 
and captured this battery. Lieutenant Crowe 
was the first man to enter tho redoubt, where, 
for a few moments, he remained unsupported, 
displaying the most heroic intrepidity, Have- 
I lock recommended him for the Victoria Cross, 
which high honour he obtained. Tho loss of 
the enemy was very heavy, that of Havelock 
plight ; but every man by wliich tho number 
of the British was diminished told terribly 
upon the little force, and rendered a success- 
ful advance against Lucknow more liopeless, 
Havelock determined to retire on Cawnpore, 
whither ho arrived on the night of the 13th 
of August. It was well that this movement 
was executed, for Nana Sahib, with the ac- 
cession of the greater part of three revolted 
or disbanded regiments of sepoys, a large 
body of sowars, and a crowd of Mahrattas, 
was preparing to attack the diminutive gar- 
rison of Cawnpore. Havelock and Neill con- 
cocted a plan for dispersing these forces. 
Neill, with a few hundred men, attacked the 
extreme left of the Nana’s army which me- 
naced Cawnpore, gained a victory, and drove 
the enemy from tho immedinto vicinity of the 
city. Havelock, mustering all the men which 
he and Neill Jiad at their disposal, marched, 
on the 16th, to Bhitoor, and once more 
attacked that place. The Nana had about 
ten thousand men in a position before Bhitoor, 
which the experienced Havelock declared 
was one of the strongest he had ever seen. 
The brigadier had just thirteen hundred men. 
The plans laid for the attack were such as 
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only a man of genius could conceive ; they 
were well calculated to effect great results 
with little cost of blood. The advance of the 
7Sth Highlanders, and Madras European Fusi- 
liers, upon the principal point of attack, was 
at once so rapid and orderly, so cautious, and 
yet fearless, that the enemy were struck with 
astonishment, yielded to panic, and were 
utterly defeated. Some of the mutineers 
fought with greater courage than had been 
anywhere displayed by them, except at Delhi. 
Neill now demanded that a body of troops 
wliicli had been marching and fighting for 
six weeks without intermission should have 
rest, or they must sink by sheer exhaus- 
tion. Havelock yielded to the opinion of his 
glorious colleague, • and awaited reinforce- 
ments. In vain, however, did he telegraj)!! ; 
the incompetency at Calcutta marred every- 
thing. Help from Allahabad was impossible; 
there, and at BenarerfJ the English were in 
daily ahirni of attack or insurrection. The 
condition of Havelock now became one of 
the most imminent peril. So far from hoping 
to reach Lucknow, he telegraphed tliat he 
must abandon Cawnporc, as he had only 
seven hundred men fit for duty, while thirty- 
seven thousand mutineers and rebels menaced 
him on every side. He sent his sick and 
wounded to Allahabad. Ho could bring into 
the field eight efficiently mounted guns. The 
’ enemy, he knew, had thirty field-guns, well 
manned, and with all necessary maferieL He 
<leelare<l his willingness to “ fight anything, 
and against nil odds,” but rcmiiuied the Cal- 
cutta authorities that *'the loss of a single 
battle would bo the ruin of everything in 
that part of India.” 

Oil the I58rd of August, ho heard from 
Lucknow that the garrison was suffering to 
extremity, that there were one hundred and 
twenty sick and wounded, two hundred and 
twenty women, and two hundred and thirty 
children. During the remainder of August, 
1 lavelock remained at Oawnpore, which place 
was almost invested by the rebels. 

Major-general 8ir James Outram was ap- 
poiiite<l to a local command, which placed him 
over Neill and Havelock. Sir J ames arrived at 
Diiinpore August the 18lh. Just then Sir 
Colin Campbell lauded to take the command 
of the army in India. Outram was finally 
ordered to advance with such reinforcements 
as could bo brought together from Allahabad 
to Cawnporo, and thence, with Havelock and 
Neill, to resume the march upon Lucknow, 
-^Tttmnr^iund that seventeen hundred men 
had arrived *at-AUahabad; with about four- 
teen hundred of these he proceeded to Oawn- 
pore. Outram, on his way, heard of a ma- 
noeuvre of the enemy to interrupt the com- 


munications between Cawnpore and Allahabad. 
Committing a small body of troops to Major 
Vincent Eyre, that officer mounted some on 
elephants, some on horses, and by various 
expedients accomplished a forced march and 
a surprise, cutting up nearly the whole. 

On tlie 16th of September Outram reached 
Cawnpore. He was Havelock’s senior officer, 
and the command of the relieving force de- 
volved u 2 )on him. Ho immediately issued 
an order of the day, declining to deprive 
Havelock of the command; that the noble 
deeds of that officer pointed him out as the 
general upon whom the honour of relieving 
Lucknow ought to devolve ; that Brigadier- 
general Havelock was promoted to the rank 
of Major-general, and that ho. Sir Jame.s 
Ontram, would accom[>any the force in liis 
civil capacity as commissioner of Glide, and 
as a volunteer. He actually assumed the 
command, of the volunteer horse. This noble 
act on the part of the gallant Outram was 
appreciated by his country, which was proud 
of the chivalry and magnanimity he displayed. 

On the 10th of September the British 
crossed the Ganges. On the 21 st, tliey came 
up with the rebels at Mungulwar ; a battle 
ensued, in which the English displayed per- 
fect knowledge of the art of war, turned with 
ease the positions, and with little loss drove 
the enemy headlong, capturing four guns. 
The soldier whose personal valour ou this 
occasion was most conspicuous was Sir James 
Outram, who, sword in hanil, charged the 
guns, and set an example of dauntless bravery 
to the little army. This was the chief 
struggle on the march. 

\Vlien the British arrived at Lucknow, 
they had to fight tlieir way through lanes of 
streets, iind by enclosures, every wall loop- 
holed, and every defensible spot fortified. 
Through every obstacle tlie heroic soldiers 
forced their way, and arrived wearied, but 
victorious, at the residency. The joy of the 
garrison at Lucknow on the arrival of Have- 
lock was such as they alone cun feel who 
have escaped such great and terrible perils. 
From the death of 8ir Henry Lawrence, 
already recorded, until Havelock forced his 
way to the residency, the little garrison w’as 
exposed to incessant attacks from enemies as 
cowardly as they were cruel. The state of 
excitement in which the beleaguered British 
were, upon the approach of the all-conquering 
Havelock, forms one of the most romantic and 
touching stories in a history so abounding in 
them. On the 22nd of September, spies made 
their way into the residency, and announced 
that Havelock was at hand. On the next 
day they heard a furious cannonade, but dis- 
tant ; the 2I:th, the cannonade nearer, but still 
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distnnt, was renewed, and every ear listened 
nitli l)rc*atlde«8 suspense ; the bridge of boats 
atTObS the river was covered \vitli fugitive 
sepoys. StiJl hope was chequered with fear, 
for ilie spies had informed General Inglis 
tliat the relieving force was small, not much 
above two thousand men, while it was known 
that more than fifty thousand rebels were 
prepared to dispute their entrance to Luck- 
now. At last the British were heard fighting 
their way through the streets. Onc'*^ of 
those who fought and suffered witliin the 
residency, a civilian, thus narrates the events 
of that exciting and all-important mo- 
ment: — ‘‘The immense enthusiasm with 
which they were greeted defies description. 
As their hurrah and ours rang in my ears, I 
was nigh bursting with joy. The tears started 
involuntarily into my eyes, and I felt — no I 
it is impossible to describe in words that 
sudden sentiment of relief, that mingled feel- 
ing of hope and pleasure that came over me. 
The criminal condemned to death, and, just 
when he is about to bo launched into eter- 
nity, is reprieved and ])ardoncd, — or the 
shi[)wrccked sailor, whose hold on the wreck 
is relaxing, and is suddenly rescued, can alone 
form an adequate idea of our feelings. We 
felt not only haj)py, haj)py beyond imagina- 
tion, and grateful to that (jlod of mercy, who 
by our noble deliverers, Generals Havelock 
and Outran!, and their gallant troops, had thus 
snatched us from imminent death; but we also 
felt proud of the defence we had made, and the 
success with which, with such fearful odds to 
contend against, we had preserved, not only 
our own lives, but the honour and lives of 
the women and children entrusted to our keep- 
ing. As our deliverers poured in, they con- 
tinued to greet us with loud hurrahs ; and, as 
each garrison heard it, we sent up one fear- 
ful shout to heaven — 'Hurrah!’ — it was not 
‘God help us’ — it was the first rallying cry 
of a despairing host. Thank God, wc then 
gazed upon ne^v faces of our countrymen. 
We ran up to them — officers and men, with- 
out distinction — and shook them by the hand, 
liow cordially who can describe ? 'J’hc shrill 
tones of the Highlanders’ bagpipes now 
pierced our cars. Not the most beautiful 
music ever was more welcome, more joy- 
bringing. And these brave men themselves, 
many of them bloody and exhausted, forgot 
the pain of their wounds, the fatigue of over- 
coming the fearful obstacles they had com- 
batted for our Bakes, in the pleasure of having 
accomplished our relief.” 

Immediately on joining the garrison at the 
residency Sir James Outram assumed the 

Mr. L, E. lluntz Rccs* f Narrative, p. 321. 


supreme authority. Generals Havelock and 
Inglis, who had so nobly distinguished them- 
selves in the responsihility of independent 
commanders, acted in obedience to the orders 
of his excellency the commissioner for Oudo 
.and commander of the British forces in that 
and neighbouring provinces. From the death 
of Sir Henry Jjawrence to the arrival of 
Outram and llavelock,General Inglis defended 
the residency with indomitable fortitude, and 
with a skill which raised him to a high place 
amongst British generals. The defence of 
the residency of Lucknow by Inglis would 
require a whole volume' to do it justice. Its 
details, chiefly military, or records of suft'er- 
ings and faith on the i)art of the garrison, are 
alone suitable to an especial narrative of that 
separate episode of Indian Avar. 

The relieving army did not possess sufticient 
strength to drive away the rebels. The whole 
force was hemmed in iKitil a fresh relief, under 
the command of Sir Colin Campbell, arrived 
in November. During that interval fierce 
attacks were made upon tlic garrison, and 
much heroism was rei[uirod for its defence. 
Provisions ran short, clu»lcra was among the 
soldiers and civilians, so that brief ns was the 
space of time which elapsed until the arrival 
of »Sir Colin, it was spent arduously and 
anxiously. As soon as Sir James Outram 
perceived that he could not w’ithdraw the 
garrison, he determined to enlarge the space 
occupied by his troops, both from military 
and sanitary considerations. Part of the 
new ly-arrived force had maintained a position 
outside of the enclosure during the night 
after their arrival ; means w^ere taken to secure 
and eA’en extend that position. It was deemed 
desirable to include within it the clock-tower, 
the jail, a mosque, the Tarcc Kattree, the 
palace called Furced Buksh, the Pync Bagh 
(or garden), and other buildings, gardens, and 
houses. The 26th was a day of conflict anil 
toil to .secure these objects, to collect the 
wounded Avithout the residency, and bear them 
to a place of safety. When the palaces and 
other buildings Avere thus brought within the 
garrison enclosure they Avere regarded no 
longer with respect, but their contents Avere 
made a spoil by the conquerors, according to 
the usages of Avar in such ca.ses. Mr. Rees 
(already quoted) gives a graphic description 
of what then occurred : — " Every w’here might 
be seen people helping themselves to Avhat- 
ever they pleased. JeAvels, shaAvls, dresses, 
pieces of satin, silk, broadcloths, coverings, 
rich embroidered velvet saddles fir 
and elephants, the most mag^.Iucent divan 
carpets studded Avith pearls, dresses of cloth 
of gold, turbans of the most costly brocade, 
the finest muslins, the most valuable swords 
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and poniards, thousands of flint>guns, caps, 
iniishets, ammunition, cash, books, pictures, 
European locks, English clothes, full-dress 
officers’ uniforms, epaulettes, aiguillettes, 
manuscripts, charms; vehicles of the most 
grotesque forms, shaped like fish, dragons, 
and sea-horses ; imauns, or representations of 
the prophet’s hands; cups, saucers, cooking- 
utensils, china-ware sufficient to set up fifty 
merchants in Lombard Street, scientific in- 
struments, ivory telescopes, pistols, and (what 
was better than all) tobacco, tea, rice, grain, 
spices, and vegetables.” 

Sir James organised a system by which 
some intelligence might be almost daily 
learned of the proceedings of friends and 
foes. Jlis first information was that one of 
the royal princes, a child eight or nine years 
old, had been made King of Oude, or viceroy 
to the King of Delhi, and he was supported 
by a council of state. '‘Sir Janies also learned 
that Sir jMountstuart Jackson, his sister, and 
other fugitives from Setapore, were prisoners 
in the city, and that the day of their execution 
wiia appointed. 

'riiroughout the month of October there 
was much fighting; General liiglia com- 
manded in the residency, General Havelock 
ill the outer ])ortioii of the defence : his was 
undoubtedly the jiost of danger, labour, and 
anxiety, and the genius which characterized 
his advance from (Jawiipore was displayed in 
his defence of the Lucknow residency. In 
onle :o facilitate the advance of Sir Colin 
Campbell, lla\ clock was incessantly engaged 
blowing up houses and clearing streets, so as 
to lessen the Oj)[)Ositioii which the coinmaiider- 
iii -chief would receive. About four miles 
from the residency was a place called Alum 
Bagli, where Havelock had left a few hundred 
men on his advance, and with them his 
stores and haggage, sick, wounded, and camp 
followers. Tlic enemy got between these 
two places, cut off tlio cominunicatiou, and 
laid siege to both. ^J’iic Alum Lagli garrison 
was enabled, however, to keep open a portion 
of the Cavvniiore road, and the garrison there 
maintained communication, sending some 
reinforcements and considerable supplies to 
the Alum Jlagh. Thus on the 3rd of October 
a convoy arrived of a valuable nature, whicli 
three hundred men were enabled to escort. 
On the 14th a second convoy was dispatched 
from (Jawiipore, but was driven back by the 
enemy. A third convoy was successful. 
(Jolonel Wilson skilfully kept open the com- 
liicii*!:'!! with such driblets of troops as 
from time t'O' reached Cawripore. The 
rebels left the Alum Bngli comparatively un- 
molested, nearly their whole energies being 
devoted to the subjugation of the re,'*idency. 

VOL. If. 


ADVANCE OF SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. 

When Sir Colin arrived in India he found 
it necessary to remain some weeks at Calcutta 
to mature his plans, and organize reinforce- 
ments and supplies. Troops from various 
quarters were arriving at Calcutta. They were 
dispatched at the rate of about ninety a day. 
Detachments from China arrived, and two 
war steamers were placed at the service of 
the governor-general by Lord Elgin, the 
plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty for 
China. Captain Peel, B.N., was sent up the 
country with a body of five hundred seamen, 
and heavy cannon. The mercantile marines 
at Calcutta gallantly volunteered to serve with 
Captain Peel. That officer and his* sailors, 
with Colonel Powel and a detachment of 
troops, were marching from Allahabad to 
Cnwnpore, when they were attacked by two 
thousand sepoys and two thousand insurgents. 
A battle vVas fought, which was severe in its 
contest, and serious in its consequences. 
Colonel Powel was shot. Peel took the com- 
mand, and fought with the skill of a general, 
defeating and utterly dispersing the enemy, 
but incurring heavy loss. He had t.o rest 
his men, regain ffesh force, and then proceeded 
to Cawnpore. Various detachments made 
their way thither. The conquest ^ of Delhi 
had set free a i>ortion of the besieging army, 
which joined the other reinforcements. 

At last 8ir Colin reached Cawnpore, and on 
the Dth November began his march to Luck- 
now, with the following force : her majesty’s 
Sth, 63rcl, 75lh, and lt3rd foot; 2nd ami 4th 
Punjaub infantry; her majesty’s *.)th lancers; 
detachments 1st, 2iid, and 5th Punjaub 
cavalry ; detachment llodson’s Horse ; de- 
tachments Bengal and Punjaub sappers and 
miners ; naval brigade, 8 guns ; Bengal horse 
artillery, 10 guns ; Bengal horse field -battery, 
(j guns; heavy field -battery. Total — about 
700 cavalry, and 2,700 infantry, besides 
artillery. The general officers by whom he 
was assisted were General Mansfield, as chiel 
of the staff; Brigadier-generals Hope Grant, 
Greathed, Russell, Adrian Hope, Little, and 
Crawford. Little commanded the cavalry, 
nd Crawford the artillery. Captain Peel 
commanded the naval brigade ; Lieutenant 
Lennox, the engineers. 

Sir Colin arrived with little opposition at 
Lucknow. He was much aided in his advance 
and in the plans he formed, by intelligence 
from the garrison brought by Mr. Cavanagh, 
a civil servant of the company, who won the 
Victoria Cross by the heroism he displayed in 
this adventure. On Sir Colin’s side the 
portion of the combined operation was per- 
'orined ^>itli heavy loss, so desperately was 
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ho resisted by the sepoys in their fortified . 
positions. That loss would have been more 
heavy but for the extraordinary courage, skill, 
and adventure of Captain Peel, who laid his . 
great guns “alongside” (as a sailor would 
flay) tlie iShali Nuxeef, a fortified mosque, and 
with his heavy shot, at so close a range, swept 
destruction against everything ojiposed to 
them. But for the fire of the Enfiehls, borne 
by the Highlanders, Peel and his sailors must 
have perished before tliey could have draggetl 
their big guns to so close a position. Camp- 
bell resolved not to force his way through 
the long narrow lanes where Havelock and 
Outran! suffered so severely, but, profiting by 
their experience, and the information trans- 
mitted to him by them, ho made his approach 
by the south-eastern suburb. In order to 
effect this, it was necessary that Havelock 
should co-operate in a bold and skilful 
manoeuvre. Havelock’s part in the transaction 
was performed with his usual skill and courage, 
and was the measure which insured Sir Colin’s 
success. The operations of Sir Colin were a 
scries of isolated sieges and bombardments of 
palaces, mosques, and huge public buildings. 
To spare his men he used his cannon delibe- 
rately and ainj)Iy, and thus stop by step, but 
still w’ith heavy loss, conquered his way until 
he entered the residency. Ten officers were 
killed and thirty -three wounded; among the 
latter were Sir Colin himself and Captain 
Peel. Of the rank and file one hundred and 
twenty-two were killed, and three hundred 
and forty -five wounded. The loss of the 
enemy was estimated at four thousand slain ; 
the wounded and many of the dead were 
borne away. Once more the joy of the 
delivered resounded in the residency of Luck- 
now, and, as on the 25th of September, grate- 
ful hearts poured out their expressions of 
thanksgiving to their deliverers. 

Sir Colin resolved to convey the garrison to 
Cawnporc, and abandon Lucknow, as unten- 
able by so small a force, in the i)resence of an 
enemy which, notwithstanding all losses, was 
estimated at fifty thousand men, for after every 
defeat numbers still flocked to the standard of 
revolt. The orders given for departure were, 
that the wounded should first be removed 
to the Dil Koosha, four miles distant. Tiic 
women and children were to proceed the next 
day to the same place, accompanied by the 
treasure and such stores as it w\as judicious 
to move. It was necessary that this work 
should be performed in silence and secrecy, 
to avoid the confusion and sacrifice of life 
which must ensue if the enemy should be on 
the alert. There were three places in which 
the helpless processions must come under the 
fire of the enemy, which was usually directed 


upon the defences; some were wounded in 
passing, and some of the native attendants 
were killed. Lady Inglis distinguished her- 
self by a fortitude and generosity worthy of 
her gallant husband. When the non-combat- 
ants were safely conducted beyond the perils 
of the residency, the military evacuation of 
the place was commenced. The conduct of 
it was under the guidance of Sir James 
Outran!, and excited the admiration of Sir 
Colin Campbell and of the whole army. So 
effectually w^as the enemy deceived by the 
arrangements, that the wliolc force was brought 
quietly off before the movement was even 
suspected. One man only was left behind; 
Captain Waterman, from a mistake of orders, 
occupied a post whe!i all besides had departed. 
When he discovered his real situation he 
sought safety, and reached the common 
rendezvous in a state of i!tter exhaustion. 
Not a soldier perisl^eil in this masterly 
manceuvro, and so well was it executed that, 
long after the wliole army had left, the enemy 
continued to pour shot and shell into the 
intrenchments where the English were sup- 
j>osod to he. When the sepoys foiind that 
the Liiglish had brought off their women and 
wounded, the chihlreu, stores, and treasure, 
they were filled with fury, and blew away 
from guns the four hiUglislimen who had been 
prisoners in the city. One event threw a 
gloom over all the glory of this achievement : 
Havelock, by Avhom Outra!n was chiefly 
assisted in the great undertaking, died of over 
fatigue, exhaustion, and anxiety. The lamen- 
tations of the army w’cre great, and tlu^se of 
his country not less so. He was buried in 
the Alum Bagh. England lost in him one of 
the greatest of lier warriors and purest ()f licr 
sons. 8hc failed to recognise his greatness 
until life w'as weaning, and rcndei'ed him post- 
humous lionours. 

Immediately after the sad event of Have- 
lock’s death, Sir Colin commenced his march 
for Cuwuiporc. He intended to rest his w’eary 
charge at the Alum Bagh, hut on the 27th he 
heard heavy firing in the direction of Cawm- 
pore, which, fearing some disaster, led him to 
hasten the march. On the 28th, leaving 
Outram in charge of a part of the force at 
the Alum Bagh, he hastened forward, messen- 
gers having arrived to assure him that 
General Windham, who had been left in 
Cawnporc, had been beaten by the Gwalior 
contingent, which, after it had mutinied, hung 
around that neighbourhood. The evenU at 
Cawnporc which led to these aisastrouV*^ 
tidings, and which were srrlrsequently con- 
nected with Sir Colin’s advance, were de- 
scribed by Captain Monson as follow’s : — 

“ On the 2Gth November General Windham 
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left his camp near Dhubonlee with 1200 
infantry, 100 sowars, and eight guns, and 
inarched against the Gwalior mutineers ap- 
proaching from Calpce. He met the ad- 
vanced body of the enemy in a strong posi- 
tion, on the other side of the dry Pandoo 
Nuddee, carried it with a rush, and cleared 
the village (Bowsee), half a mile in rear. 
The appearance of the main body of the 
rebels, however, induced him to repair to- 
wards Cawnpore, and he encamped on the 
Jooee plain, in front of the town, with the 
copse and canal on his left flank. 

“ About noon, on the 27th, the enemy at- 
tacked his camp, and after a resistance of five 
hours, at length compelled him to retreat 
through the town. * On the morning of the 
28th, the enemy, having been reinforced from 
fSheorajpore and 8hcwleo, advanced, took 
possession of the town, and erected batteries. 
Colonel Walpole, oii*the Bouth side of the 
canal, gained some advantage, and captured 
two 18 -pounders ; but our outposts, between 
the town and the Ganges, were driven back, 
the church and assembly rooms were occupied 
by the mutineers, and a battery erected be- 
tween the two. A few of the enemy’s guns 
were spiked in the course of the day ; but 
this exploit entailed heavy loss. 

“ Sir Colin Campbell arrived at the intvencli- 
ment at dusk on the 28th, and his troops 
began to cross the Ganges at 10 a.m., on the 
29th ; the enemy’s lire on the bridge being 
ke]>t down by heavy guns placed on the left 
bank of the river, whilst the march of the 
troops was covered by a cross-fire from in- 
trenchments. At 0 p.m., November 30th, 
the whole of the troops, baggage, families, 
and wounded, had crossed over, and the 
troops occupied a position encircling Sir H. 
Wheeler’s intrenchment. An attack on our 
outposts, 1st December, was repulsed, and on 
the 3rd, Sir Colin Campbell, by judicious 
arrangements, had forced the enemy to slacken 


their fire. An attempt, on the 4th, to de- 
stroy the bridge, by means of a fire -boat, 
failed ; and another attack on our left picket 
was repulsed on the 6th. 

On the morning of the 6th, General 
Windham received orders to open a heavy 
bombardment from intrenchments, so as to 
deceive the enemy with respect to our in- 
tended attack. As soon as the fire began to 
slacken, Sir Colin concentrated his forces, 
threw forward his left, and proceeded to 
attack the enemy’s right, crossing the canal 
thus : — Brigadier Walpole on the right, Briga- 
diers Hope and Inglis in the centre, and the 
cavalry and horse artillery, two miles further 
to the left, threatening the enemy’s rear. 
Driving the enemy before them, our troops 
reached and captured his camp; the 23rd 
and 38th were left to guard it. Sir Colin 
Campbell, preceded by the cavalry and 
horse artillery, pursued the enemy to the 
fourteenth milestone on the Calpce road ; 
whilst General Mansfield, with the Bifles, 
93rd, and fourteen guns, turned to the right, 
and drove another body of the rebels, en- 
camped between the town and the river, 
from their position at the ySubadar Tank. 
The enemy, still in great force, but hemmed 
in between our intrenchment and the Subadar 
Tank, retreated towards Bhitoor ; not, how- 
ever, without making several unsuccessful 
attacks against our positions at the Subadar 
Tank, the captured camp, and the intrench- 
ment.” 

Cawnpore was now safe. The non-com- 
batants of Sir Colin’s cqnvoy were sent under 
safe guard to Allahabad, and thence to Cal- 
cutta, where they arrived amidst the most 
extraordinary demonstrations of joy, and 
amidst many grateful utterances to the 
heroic men by whom their rescue had been 
effected. 

The further exploits of Sir Colin and his 
army will bo related in another chapter. 


CHAPTER OXXXIII. 

OPEllATIONS FROM CAWNPORE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF SIR COLIN CAMPBELL— 
CONQUEST OF LUCKNOW, SIIAIIJEHANPORB, AND BAREILLY— SUPPRESSION OF THE 
MUTINY IN OUDB, ROIIILCUND, AND NEIGHBOURING DISTRICTS. 

Tttt? first operation of Sir Colin Campbell of the rebels gathered there. This wag an 
after the defeat of the Gwalior contingent at important preliminary to any advance upon 
Cawnpore, and the escape of the liberated Lucknow. On the 18th of December, Wal- 
garrison of Lucknow to Calcutta, was to order pole left Cawnpore, and as he marched 
Brigadier Walpole to take a column of troops restored order, dispersing armed parties which 
to clear the western Doab near the Jumna, had been formed by the Gwalior mutineers. 
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He then marched towards Etawah, for the 
purpose of sweeping the country around Agra 
of the rebel bands which infested it. After 
partially effecting this object, he was ordered 
to co-operate witli Brigadier Seaton and with 
Sir Colin himself in the capture of Furruck- 
abad. It was important to achieve the 
capture of that place, from its position being 
the key of the Doab, Rohilcund, and Oude. 
In January, I808, the junction of these 
officers was formed, and Furruckabad and 
all the surrounding country subdued. The 
rebels, however, e8caj)ed with very little 
punishment, owing to their greater swiftness 
of march, and their being unencumbered 
with the vast baggage which always attends 
European troops in India. Other brigadiers, 
such as Roweroft, Franks, and Hope Grant, 
were also engaged in moving by a concerted 
scheme upon the grand scene of future action. 

Sir Colin was better enabled to mature his 
plans, as they were not likely to be inter- 
rupted by any new revolts in the Bengal 
provinces. The Bengal army was gone, the 
seditious chiefs were already in arms, the 
districts which could bo affected by their 
means were already insurgent ; whereas Delhi 
was conquered, the Punjaul) was tranquil 
and loyal, the country between Delhi and the 
Punjaub was kept in order by the ability 
and courage of Van Cortlandt ; the Bombay 
and Madras presidencies were able on their 
own frontiers to menace the mutineers, and 
also send some help to Calcutta ; and troops 
were arriving fast from England, although in 
detachments numerically small, and showing 
that the government in London had formed 
notions of aid inadequate to the emergency. 
By the middle of January, 1858, however, 
the number of troops landed in India from 
Phigland was estimated at 23,000 men. Some 
of these were landed at Madras and Bombay, 
and were necessary to supply the places of 
other troops already sent to Bengal, or sent 
up the country ; others which had landed at 
Calcutta were necessary for that city, Bar- 
rackporc, Benares, Allahabad, Eastern Bengal, 
ifec., which had all been nearly denuded of 
troops, that had already become invalided or 
fallen in battle. Portions of the reinforcements 
were landed in ilMiealth, and others imme- 
diately succumbed to the climate, consisting 
as they did of mere raw lads. So that after 
all. Sir Colin did not receive troops at all 
approaching the number requisite for the 
proper accomplishment of the great task 
before him. 

During this period of the inactivity of the 
commander-in-chief, Jung Bahadoor and his 
Goorkhas were capturing rebel chiefs, and dis- 
persing rebel hordes along the Oude frontier. 
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That leader, and Brigadiers Roweroft and 
Franks, formed a cordon from Nepaul to the 
Ganges, such as they supposed would hem in 
the rebels of Oude. 

Although Sir Colin remained in Futtyghur, 
his brigadiers were engaged in active opera- 
tions, for the rebels boldly approached head- 
quarters, and made dispositions as if to shut 
up the general there. On the 27th, Adrian 
Hope gained a splendid victory over a supe- 
rior force. Soon after, he gained a second 
victory, which was more severely fought. 
In this, Major Hodson, the gallant cavalier 
who organized ‘‘ Ilodsoii's Horse,” was fatally 
wounded. 

These different operations had the effect of 
drawing away or clearing away the rebels 
from extensive districts beyond, and Agra 
became again free, and a centre of active 
operations against the mutineers, many of 
whom were brought in prisoners and exe- 
cuted. At this time so great was the leniency 
displayed at Calcutta, that mutineers are 
alleged to have a])pearcd in its streets selling 
their uniforms. 

On the 11th of hVbruary, 8ir Colin at last 
began his march against Lucknow. It was a 
slow one, especially as the general brought 
with him 2U0 pieces of cannon. He was also 
checked by wliat might be called a rebel 
army of observation, which had assembled 
with remarkable celerity at Culpeo. 

iSir Colin was now approaching the Alum 
Bagh. Brigadier Franks had fought his way 
through the districts of Azinghur, Allahabad, 
and Juanpore, defeating the rebels at all 
points, and was approaching the grand army 
under 8ir Colin. When this junction was 
formed, the “ Juanpore field force ’* formed a 
fourth infantry division under Franks. 

While this bold brigadier awaited on the 
frontier the orders of 8ir Colin, he snatched 
a glorious victory from the rebels. He crossed 
into Oude near Sengramow. A rebel army 
sent from Lucknow, commanded by Nazim 
Mahomed Hossein, advanced in two divisions, 
hoping to surprise Franks. Tlic brigadier 
surprised them) caught the divisions, and 
beat them in detail, utterly routing the whole 
force. He captured six guns, and slew 800 
men. A desperate race was now run between 
the nazim and the brigadier as to which 
should obtain possession of the fort of Bad- 
shaigunge, commanding the pass and jiingle 
so notoriously bearing the same name. The 
generalship of Franks gained the object. The 
nazim, joined by Bunda Hossein, another dis* 
tinguisiicd leader of the Oudeans, resolved to 
attack Franks. More than GOOO of their 
forces were revolted sepoys and sowars, the 
rest insurgent, but well accustomed to the 
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use of arms. Each party cmleavoured to 
out-manoeuvre the other, and at last the col- 
lision came, not at the fort, but near Sultan- 
pore. The position of the enemy was good, 
the generalship of Franks better; he, by 
skilful and intricate manoeuvres, such as our 
generals are not usually expert in employing, 
totally confused and discomfited the enemy, 
capturing twenty guns, and all their ammu- 
nition and baggage. About 1800 rebels were 
left killed or wounded on the field, among 
whom were several rebel chiefs. The day of 
vengeance had indeed come. The baffled 
sepoys and insurgents fled to Lucknow, 
leaving the road open to Franks if he should 
choose to join the commander-in-chief in that 
way. In the three battles, l<Vnnks lost two 
men killed, and sixteen woun<lcd. 

Jung Bahadoor approached the great 
centre of conflict more slowly than the com- 
man d er -in - ch ief h iinfJtdf. 

At the beginning of !March, Brigadier 
Seaton captured, levelled, an<l burned a num- 
ber of villages round Futtyghur, slaying and 
expelling bodies of rebels in every instance. 
One impediment to the advance of 8ir Colin 
had been the neighbourhood of the Gwalior 
contingent, who were well equipped, well 
armed, and, it was believed, well commanded. 
Brigadier Maxwell encountered their force 
near Oawnpore, and routed it, having only a 
few men wounded. Brigadier Hope Grant 
had severe lighting in driving out the rebels 
from various small but strong forts and posts 
which they occupied between Cawnpore and 
Futtyghur. He slew about fifteen hundred 
rebels, and did not himself lose twenty men. 
His skilful combinations and Are saved his 
men, when every European was so precious. 
Still the rebels perpetually appeared where 
least expected, and the presence of the Nana 
Sahib, or of the Gwalior contingent, now 
hero, then there, as if by magic, kept the 
English offleors mucli harassed, and conti- 
nually on the qiii vive. 

The hour was gradually arriving when 
Lucknow must resist the might of England 
or perish. The plans of Sif Colin were every 
day telling. The brigadiers on the frontiers, 
and the Goorkha chief, were cloei^ in and 
making narrower the #rcle within which, 
apparently, the rebellion must assert its vita- 
lity. Sir Colin advanced to Lucknow. Along 
the right bank of the Goomtee, for five miles, 
palaces and« public buildings stretched away; 
farther from the river lay a dense mass of 
narrow streets and lanes. Beyond the build- 
ing called the Muchee Bhawan, there was a 
stone bridge over the river. Near the resi- 
dency there was an iron bridge, and a bridge 
of boats near the building called the IMotee 


Mahal. The rebels, while in undisturbed 
possession, had fortified the place, and made 
it immensely strong. Ditches, earthworks, 
bastions, batteries, loopholed walls, fortified 
bouses, gardens, enclosures, barricaded streets 
and lanes, guns mounted on domes and public 
buildings, piles of rubbish, and rude masonry 
of enormous thickness, — in fine, all resources 
which a great city could supply to mutinous 
soldiery were brought into requisition. The 
defenders were very numerous, comprising 
the whole population of three hundred thou- 
sand persons, Oude soldiery and retainers of 
various chiefs to the extent of fifty thousand, 
and sowars and sepoys, deserters from the 
army of Bengal, thirty thousand. A moulvie, 
a Mussulman fanatic, who perpetually in- 
cited the Mohammedans to acts of hostility, 
was supposed to aim at the throne himself. 

On the 1st of March, Sir Colin, in his camp 
at Buntara, considered his plan of attack. 
He resolved to cannonade the city on each 
extremity, so ns to enfilade the defences. 
His first preparation was for crossing the 
river. The enemy had removed the bridge 
of boats ; the ii'on and stone bridges were 
commanded by batteries, and vigilantly 
watched. To invest the city was impossible, 
from its great extent. Attended by Generals 
Arclidalo Wilson, Little, Lugard, Adrian 
Hope, and Hope Grant, lie advanced to the 
Dil Koosha palace and park on the eastern 
extremity of the city. This movement was 
for strategical purposes. The enemy’s horse 
watched and menaced the approach. As the 
troopers retired, the guns of the defence 
opened with rapid and well-sustained fire. 
Sir Colin carried the Dil Koosha and the 
Mohennd Bagh, and occupied them as ad- 
vanced pickets. Sir Colin perceived from 
the summits of the conquered parts that the 
defences could only be stormed at a terrible 
sacrifice of life, and success might be doubt- 
ful ; that the conquest of the place must be 
effected by artillery. He sent for his siege- 
train, and other heavy guns, and placed 
them in position. His army lay with its 
right on the Goomtee, and its left extending 
towards the Alum Bagh, covering the ground 
to the south-east of the city. The Dil 
Koosha was head -quarters. On the 4 th, the 
English lines were extended to Babiapore, a 
house and enclosure further down the right 
bank of the river. The inhabitants began to 
flee from the city, to the annoyance of the 
court and the mutineers, who calculated upon 
the townspeople making a desperate resist- 
ance. On the 5th, General Franks, after his 
splendid victories, joined the commander-in - 
chief. The army under Sir Colin was now 
about twenty-three thousand. He had cal- 
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culated upon having a force exceeding thirty 
tlioiiaaiid, as the least which afforded a pros- 
pect of complete success. The engineers had 
been preparing, since the Ist, the means of 
forming two bridges near the English ad- 
vanced post of Babiapore, so as to operate 
upon the left as well as the right bank of the 
river. The bridges were completed in spite 
of the attempts of the eneniy to obstruct 
them; and to Sir James Outram Was en- 
trusted the command of the forces destined 
to operate on the opposite bank of the river. 
A remarkable exemplification of the power 
of science and modern scientific discovery in 
war, was shown in the use of the electric wire. 
Lieutenant Stewart followed Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, in the novel capacit}’ of chief of his elec- 
tric staff, with his wires, galvanic batteries, 
poles, &c. These were laid along from Allah- 
abad, where the governor-general was, to 
Cawnpore, thence to the Alum Bagh, thence 
to Sir Colin's head -quarters, and thence over 
the river to the head-quarters of Sir James 
Outram, when that officer and his corps 
(Varmce crossed the newly-mado bridges. 

On the Gth, the first important combat 
commenced; previous conflicts were mere 
skirmishes. Sir James was then attacked in 
force, but wdth little Joss repelled assaults 
which were continued all day. On the 7th, 
these assaults were renewed with still more 
energy, and yet less success. 

On the 9tli, Sir James opened his batteries 
upon the key of the enemy’s position in that 
quarter, the Chukhur Walla Katliec. He 
drove the enemy from their positions by the 
resistless Are of his guns ; they abandoned 
strong posts which might have been easily 
defended, and which Outram seized, advancing 
his infantry as that of the enemy receded. 
Crossing a bridge over a nullah, he advanced 
his right flank to the Fyzabitd road. Some 
Mohammedan fanatics barrica<led themselves 
in the Yellow House, and were with difficulty 
conquered ; some fled, but most of them 
perished. Several villages were seized by the 
conqueror, and he advanced to the king’s 
garden or Padishaw Bagh, opposite the 
Fureek Buksh palace. These conciuests 
enabled him to open an enfilade fire on the 
defences of the Kaiser Bagh. When the 
Y’cllow House was captured by On tram, Camp- 
bell ordered a cannonade against the Mar- 
tiniero. This was chiefly conducted by Sir 
William Peel and his sailors, and so skilfully 
did he cast ball, red-hot shot, shell, and 
rocket into the enclosures occupied by the 
sepoys, that great destruction of life was 
caused. Captain Peel received a musket- 
ball in the thigh, which was extracted im- 
mediately, and be insisted on returning to his 
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duty. Sir Edward Lugard, and a body of 
Highlanders and Sikhs, stormed the Mar- 
tiniere without firing a shot; the loss was 
small. All these successes had been planned 
by Sir Colin himself, who issued his orders 
with minute particularisation. 

On the 10th, Ouiram’s heavy guns raked 
the enemy’s outer lino of defence, while 
vertical shot fell among the groups of infantry 
whenever collected near that line. He con- 
quered by his fire the head of the iron 
bridge completely, and nearly subdued the 
defence at the head of the stone bridge. 
General Lugard captured Banks House, and 
mounted guns there — an important object to 
the attack. 

The first or outer line of defence was now 
conquered. Outram on the 11th took possession 
of the iron bridge leading from the canton- 
ment to the city, and drove the rebels out 
from all their jioaitions "between that bridge 
and the Padishaw Bagh on the left bank of the 
river. On Sir Colin’s side, Brigadier Napier, 
using the blocks of buildings for approaches, 
sapped through them, bringing up guns and " 
mortars as he advanced liis works, and bom- 
barded the palaces of the Begum Kotee. 
When a breach was made, Lugard and Adrian 
Hope, with their Highlanders, Sikhs, and 
Goorkhas, stormed the place. The resistance 
was desperate, and the conflict sanguinary, 
but the British wore victors. Napier con- 
tinued to sap on through houses, garden 
walls, and enclosures, turning them all to 
account for cover, and again brought up the 
artillery to open its destructive charges upon 
the next interposing defence. While the 
attack on the Begum Kotee was going on, 
Jung Bahadoor arrived. His force was 
directed to cover the left wing of the British 
as its allotted task. The capture of the 
Begum Kotee was one of the most sanguinary 
scenes of war. The rooms of the palace were 
strewn with dead sepoys, while fragments of 
ladies* apparel, and other tokens of oriental 
grandeur, rent and blood-stained, lay around. 
Mr. iiussell declared that the horrid scenes in 
the hospital of Sebastopol, were inferior in 
appalling aspect to the rooms of that gaudy 
palace filled with the festering dead, and 
slippery with gore. •From this building the 
sapping was continued to the Email Barra, in 
the same way as before, through buildings and 
enclosures. So intricate were the passages, 
that it was the 13th before the guns and 
mortars for battering and breaching the Eman 
Barra could be brought forward. On that 
day Jung Bahadoor and his Nepaulese seized 
many out-buildings, and circumscribed the 
limits of the enemy. On the 14th the Eman 
Barra was breached and taken. The Sikhs, 
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pursuing the enemy from the captured post, 
turned the third or inmost line of defence, 
entered the Kaiser Bagh, and, followed by 
supports from Franks’ brigade, a number of 
the moat important public buildings, loopholcd 
and defended by cannon, were taken without 
a shot. Sir James Outram, from hia side, 
with cannon and rifle aided the work of the 
14th. 

On the 15th Sir Colin perceived that the 
defences were untenable, and that final 
victory must soon crown his efforts. The 
enemy also perceived tliis ; crowds of the 
people were fleeing* from the city, and the 
sepoys were with difficulty kept in the de- 
fences. The plunder of the palaces followed 
their capture : costly garments, Indian 
jewellery, precious stones, gold and silver, 
lace and siiccie, wore the prizes of the con- 
querors. Luxuriant viands also gratified the 
hungry and refreshed^tbo weary. 

On the night of the 14th and the morning 
of the 15th many of the sepoys fled towards 
Upper Ondc and Itohilcund. Sir Colin does 
not appear to have been jwepared for this, 
and in conHcquence many desj)erate characters 
got safely away to rob and inuriler elsewhere. 
On tlie l()th Outram crossed the engineers’ 
bridge, and rnarclicd right through the city 
to intercept fugitives if possible. He then 
received a proposition from the begum, offering 
to compromise matters. Ontratu refused any 
terms but those of unconditional surrender, 
and conquered his way to the residency, of 
which ho took possession. Hard fighting 
began near tlio iron and stone bridges, and a 
great slaughter of rebels ensued. Their 
ingenuity and local knowledge enabled many 
to escape by means which the English could 
not frustrate. On the 17th the British w^ere 
completely masters of the city. The enemy 
gathered in force outside its precincts and 
fought a battle, but Outram and Jung Baha- 
door routed them with slaughter, capturing 
their guns. So bold were the rebels that in 
their retreat they attempted the Alum Bagh. 
Here Jung Baluidoor fought several severe 
combats, defeating the assailants. During 
the final day of combat in the city Mrs. Orr 
and Miss Jackson were rescued from an ob- 
scure house, where tliey had been imprisoned. 
After the city was subdued it was discovered 
that the moulvie and a strong body of fol- 
lowers wore concealed in one of the palaces : 
the place was stormed, the prime -minister 
was slain, but the moulvie escaped ; shot 
and sabro left few of this strange garrison to 
become fugitives. Sir Colin lost nineteen 
officers killed, and forty-eight wounded, and 
more than eleven hundred men. The loss of 
the enemy was many thousands, but the great 


majority escaped from indifferent pursuit. An 
earlier flight than could have been expected, 
according to the rules of war, baffled the 
general. Lucknow was taken, but the rebel 
army was in the field. 

CAMPAIGN OP THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
AFTER THE PALL OP LUCKNOW. 

When the Europeans in Calcutta, and when 
the people of England, heard that the rebels 
had been allowed to escape from Lucknow 
with impunity, there was severe criticism 
upon the strategy of the British chief, and 
much discontent. Tliis was increased when 
it was learned that Sir Colin lingered at Luck- 
now until the hot season, in all its fury, fell 
upon the plains of India. It was certain that 
no prompt energetic action, no bold and 
enterprising undertakings, followed the con- 
quest of Lucknow. Mr. Montgomery, the 
colleague of Sir John Lawrence, was ap- 
pointed civil commissioner in the room of Sir 
James Outram, for whom other work and 
other honours were reserved. He was ap- 
pointed military member of the council at 
Calcutta. 

In Ilohilcuad the chiefs of rebellion were 
now congregated ; Khan Bahadoor Khan 
assuming the sovereignty. Among the chiefs 
collected around him was Nana Sahib, who 
fled to Bareilly with four hundred troopers. 
Ho took part in the defence of Lucknow, but 
did not distinguish himself by his courage. 
It was rumoured that, failing iu Itohilcund, 
the rebels would try their fortunes in Central 
India. Sir Colin, acting upon this supposition, 
80 disposed his forces as to guard as many as 
]) 06 siblc of the ghauts on the Jumna and the 
Canges, and so prevent the rebels accomplish- 
ing that object, and enclose the war within 
Hohilcund, leaving the actual disturbances in 
Central India to be dealt with by the presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras. Jung Baha- 
door and his Goorkhas returned home, feel- 
ing or affecting displeasure with the want of 
respect shown to them. Sir Edward Lugard 
was directed by the commander-in-chief to 
march to Arrali and attack Koer Singli, who, 
after many wandering depredations, was back 
again in his own district. Lord Markc Kerr, 
with a small force from Benares, had con- 
fronted this chief, and saved Azinghur, hut 
his troops Avore too few to expel the rebels. 
Sir Edward Lugard made for Azinghur. 
A powerful force of the enemy got into his 
rear; Lugard returned and beat them. 
Lieutenant Charles Havelock, nephew of tho 
hero of Lucknow, fell by an obscure enemy. 

On the 15tli of April, Lugard reached 
Azinghur, fought and gained a battle, and 
captured the place. The enemy, as in most 
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other instances, escaped. Brigadier Douglas, 
with a portion of the troops, was sent in pur- 
suit. After five days' chase Douglas over- 
took, defeated, and wounded Koer Singh. 
On tiie 2l6t, Douglas again came up with 
him while crossing the Ganges ; guns, trea- 
sure, and ammunition were captured, but 
Koer Singh succeeded in crossing the river. 
He retreated to his own dominion at Jugdes- 
pore. Captain Le Grande was then at Arrah, 
with one hundred and fifty men of H. M. 
35th, fifty sailors, and one hundred and fifty 
Sikhs. He marched out to intercept Koer 
Singh, who, with two thousand dispirited 
men, without guns, took post on the skirt of 
a jungle. Le Grande attacked, but suddenly 
a bugle sounded retreat in the rear of the 
British. Le Grande hesitated, his men fell 
into confusion, and finally fled with dastardly 
precipitancy, followed by Koer Singh, who 
cut down and pursued them to Arrah. It 
was agreed on all hands that the cowardly 
and incompetent conduct of the men of the 
35th caused this disaster. Le Grande and 
various other officers fell. Koer Singh's fol- 
lowers now became aggressors, and it re- 
quired the skill of various British officers to 
maintain their positions. The insurgents 
fought better than the mutineers had fought. 
Douglas, after resting his troops, followed 
Koer Singh into his own region, and tho- 
roughly swept it of rebellion, clearing the 
jungle, and suppressing the insurrection. 

Sir Hope Grant had a column placed at 
his disposal to follow the rebels northward 
from Lucknow. He chased for some time 
the moulvie, and the begum and her para- 
mour ; but infamous as were this trio, the 
people everywhere sided with them, and they 
out-manceuvred Grant. He was as unsuc- 
cessful in this pursuit as he had been in pre- 
venting the escape of the rebels from Lucknow, 
and returned to head-quarters utterly baffled. 
Rohilcund continued in arms ; the great 
cities and towns, such as Bareilly, Sliabjehan- 
pore, and Moorshedabad, were in the bands of 
the rebels. Khan Babadoor Khan ruled at 
Bareilly, and his force w’as not to be despised. 
It became apparent to everybody how serious 
the consequences of the bad generalship 
which allowed the rebels and mutineers to 
escape from Lucknow. The plan of the 
commander-in-chief now was to scour the 
borders of the province with two columns, 
which, setting out in opposite directions, 
should meet at Bareilly, the capital, where 
two of the Delhi princes had taken shelter 
with Babadoor Khan. Brigadier Jones was 
ordered to advance from Hoorkeo with what 
was designated the Roorkee field-force, and 
to take a direction south-east. The other 


column was to leave Lucknow, under Briga- 
dier Walpole, and was called the Rohilcund 
field-force. This was to march north-west- 
ward. The Roorkee field-force at once began 
its operations, under the spirited manage- 
ment of Brigadier Jones. The formation 
of the Rohilcund force was delayed a little. 
Following the operations of these forces 
separately, the Roorkee field-force first re- 
quires notice, as first in action. It consisted 
of three thousand men, eight heavy, and six 
light guns. It was a perfect little brigade, 
comprising engineers, cavalry, &c., in due 
proportion. Having matched from Roorkee, 
they on the 15th of April prepared to cross 
the Ganges to the left bank. The enemy 
was intrenched on the opposite side at the 
most advantageous ghaut. Jones brought his 
light troops across elsewhere, surprised the 
enemy, took his intrenchments in flank, dis- 
persed their defenders^, and brought over 
the heavy guns and baggage at the ghaut. 
Jones marched on, sweeping all before him, 
until the 2l8t, when he was obstructed on 
the hanks of a canal. He again took the 
enemy’s position in flank, captured nil his 
guns and elephants, and sent him away in 
mad flight, so that pursuit by regular troops 
was impossible. The loss of the brigadier’s 
force in these transactions was one officer 
killed, and some men wounded. Moorshedabad 
was the next important place. The English 
had friends there among the natives, and the 
Rajah of Rainpore was an ally. On the 2lBt 
of April, while Jones was beating the rebels, 
and capturing their elephants and cannon, 
the shah-zada (heir of the Delhi throne, or, 
at all events, one of the princes of that house), 
named Feroze Shah, marched to Moorsheda- 
bad to demand tribute and rations for his forces. 
He was refused, through the influence of the 
Rajah of Rampore, and a conflict was the 
consequence. The shah-zada pillaged the 
neighbourhood in order to obtain what he 
required. While his imperial highness was 
thus engaged, Jones, very much to his asto- 
nishment, arrived, attacked him, beat his 
forces, captured ihany of his chiefs, saved the 
town of Moorshedabad, and extended the 
authority of the Rampore rajah. Jones waited 
at that place further orders from Lucknow, 
in connection with the other column, with 
which he understood he was to co-operate 
against Bareilly. Walpole marched with six 
thousand men, and hearing that a body of 
rebels had sought the protection of one of the 
country forts situated at Roowah, he resolved 
to attack them. When he arrived, he, with- 
out any proper preparation, or even recon ~ 
9iaissance, and although possessing a power- 
ful artillery, ordered his infantrv at once to 
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attack it. The place was strong, — houses 
encircled by a wall, protected by bastions, 
every surface loopholed. The infantry were, 
of course, repulsed with slaughter, and the 
gallant Adrian Hope, one of the most talented 
officers in the service, perished. The impos- 
sible task had been committed to that officer, 
who saw the folly of the order assigned to 
him, but obeyed. The supports were so 
badly arranged as to be too late, the reserves 
were sent to a place remote from the attack, 
and all was confusion on the side of the 
British, and triumph on the side of the rebels, 
of whom there were’only a few hundreds in 
the place. Walpole brought up his heavy 
guns to batter a breach, but the enemy stole 
away in the night, leaving the English general 
to batter his way in, or take some shorter 
method if he chose. The place was easy of 
investment, but was not invested ; the enemy 
were permitted there,* as everywhere else by 
8ir Colin Campbell and his officers, to make 
good their retreat with impunity, to unfurl the 
standard of resistance elsewhere. Walpole 
redeemed his honour at Sirsa, beating the 
enemy by the judicious use of his artillery 
and cavalry, driving them across the llam- 
gunga with heavy loss. The ** Dandies ” 
were too hotly pressed to destroy the bridge 
of boats, over which Walpole brought his 
army and equipage, and halted until joined 
“ by the conirnander-in-chief. 

Sir Colin, at the head of the remainder of 
bis army, marched towards Futtyghur, where 
ho arrived on the 2dtli of April, and thence 
sent for Brigadier Penny, who had com- 
manded in Dellii, and had made various 
flying expeditions round that territory. He 
was ordered to bring such troops as he 
could collect into the combined operations by 
wliich Uobilcund was to be conquered. He 
was to march towards Merumpore Aluttra, 
between Shabjehanpore and Bareilly. The 
commander -in -chief marched direct into 
Bohilcund. On the 27tli, the junction with 
V\'alpole was effected at Zingree, near the 
Kamgnnga. They at once marched to Jellal- 
nhad. The moulvie occnpiecl tshahjehanporc 
with a strong force. Sir Colin’s dispositions 
were made to shut him up there, which he 
might have done, had ho been as active or 
acute as the moulvie, who completely out- 
generaled the general, and departed with his 
troops to Glide, doubling upon the com- 
mander-in -chief. This was most dishearten- 
ing to his excellency, and to the whole British 
army. Nana Sahib had been with the moulvie ; 
before retreating, he unroofed all the build- 
ings. He thus deprived the English of shade 
in the midst of the hot season. Sir Colin 
found a deserted town of dilapidated houses, 
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where he had hoped to pen up powerful 
enemies, and bring them to decisive battle, 
or immediate surrender. His plans so far 
were costly, cumbrous, slow, and abortive. 
The death of Sir W. Peel, of small -pox, at 
Cawnpore, added to the dishcartenment of 
the British army. 

The month of April wore away : Bareilly 
was not captured, Kohilciind was not con- 
quered, although it had been invaded from all 
quarters by four different armies, numerous, 
and perfectly equipped. The rebellion proved 
itself possessed of a vitality for which neither 
the governor-general nor the commander-in- 
chief were prepared. In Bohilcund, and all 
around it, people and chiefs were in arms, 
and no less than ten distinct columns of Bri- 
tish were kept in harassing marches, beneath 
a burning siin, without being able to produce 
any decisive effect upon the insurrection. 
A successful exploit by Brigadier Seaton, 
at Kaubur, in which he cut up a large number 
of the enemy, and captured their baggage, 
and the papers of their leaders, threw light 
upon the plans of the insurgents generally, 
showing that they were acting in consort in 
Central India, Upper Bengal, Oude, and 
Uobilcund. 

On the 2nd of May, Sir Colin Campbell 
set out from Shah jehanpore to attack Bareilly. 
On the 3rd ho was joined by the column of 
Brigadier Penny, which had moved thither 
from their sphere of operations to the west of 
Ilohilciind. JtJti route^ Penny, by careless- 
ness, allowed his troops to fall into an am- 
bush, and with difficulty his army was saved 
from destruction; by the dint of hard fighting 
they beat the enemy and resumed their 
marcli. General Penny, who seems to have 
been the least vigilant officer in his host, 
was slain, and many officers were wounded 
through his inadvertence. Ho was killed by 
a rush made upon him by a body of fanatics. 
The beaten rebels marched to liareilly, and 
strengtliened that garrison. Colonel Jones, 
of the carabiniers (not to be confounded with 
the brigadier commanding the Roorkee field- 
force), brought on the brigade to Sir Colin. 
Brigadier John Jones marched from Moorshed- 
abad towards Bareilly, operating at the same 
time with Sir Colin from an opposite direc- 
tion. Jones was resisted on his march, but 
drove the rebels headlong before him. Ar- 
riving at Bareilly, he won the bridge,which the 
rebels defended stoutly; and, at the same time, 
the cannon of Sir Colin thundered tidings of 
his approach from the opposite side of the 
place. This was followed by a sudden charge 
of rebel cavalry upon the baggage in the rear 
of Sir Colin’s army, which created such con- 
fusion as to leave further hostile operations 
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that (lay impossible. Many had sunk on the i 
march from fatigue, weakness, and sun -stroke. 
There were, however, plenty of troops fresh 
enough, and there was time enough to have 
entered the city and stormed it. Sir Colin, 
still preserving his dilatory tactics, halted on 
the ])lain, and so disposed his forces that, as 
usual, where either he or his brigadiers com- 
manded, the enemy escaped with impunity. 
Even on the Oth, Sir Colin spent his time 
cannonading old houses. It was not until 
the 7th that he learned that General John 
Jones was at the opposite side of the city. 
Sir Colin then entered, ordering the brigadier 
to do the same. The rebels had fled, taking 
with them such portable things as were of 
most value. 

Scarcely had Sir Colin Campbell left Shah- 
johanporo to march upon Bareilly, than the 
rebels, numbering eight thousand men, re- 
turned. Colonel Hall, and a few hundred 
men, had been left behind as a garrison. 
These for eight days defended themselves, a 
defence which would have proved utterly 
unavailing had not Hall, with more foresight 
than his general, laid up provision and ammu- 
nition behind a strong and intrenche<l posi- 
tion. After suffering suspense, and conti- 
nually fighting for nine days, the little band 
was saved. Sir Colin hearing at Bareilly of 
Colonel Hall’s situation, sent hack Brigadier 
Jones, with a well-appointed force, who beat 
the rebels in a pitched battle and relieved 
tlio place. 

Brigadier Jones soon found that ho had 
not defeated the grand force of the enemy, 
and that future struggle was in store for him. 
The Moulvie of Fyzal)ad, the Begnm of Oude, 
the Sliah-zadaof Delhi, and Nana Sahib, unit- 
ing their forces, attacked Shahjehanporc on 
May 15th. The English general fought for 


very life throughout the day, bo numerous, 
powerful, and persistent were his enemies. 
Of the four chiefs named, all displayed great 
courage, even the lady termed the begum, 
except the Nana, who kept out of range, 
being a notorious coward. When Sir Colin 
heard this news, he ha.stened back with a 
portion of his forces. On the morning of the 
18th, ho arrived at Shahjehanporc. Ho was 
attacked the same day by a force, chiefly 
consisting of newly -raised Rohilla cavalry, 
splendidly mounted, good riders, expert 
swordsmen, and exceedingly gallant. Their 
cannon were numerous and well appointed. 
Sir Colin with difficulty repulsed the enemy, 
his own troops, wearied with marching, ancl 
suffering from heat, havirtg been the portion 
of the army engaged. Campbell ordered Bri- 
gadier Coke to join him. On the 24th, Sir 
(John and Coke marched to the place (Mo- 
hmndcc) which the chiefs had occupied as 
head -quarters, and whence they had issued 
to attack Shahjehanporc. They were gone. 
In the abandoned forts guns and treasure 
were found buricMl. 

While tliecommander-in-chicf was in Eoliil- 
cund. Sir II. Grant was engaged around Luck- 
now. Large bodies of rel)els sprung up as if 
by magic. He gained battle after battle, but 
not until the hot season was over was any 
quiet ensured around the capital of Oude. 
Active operations by the brigadiers of the 
various movable columns in the north- 
western provinces also continued tlirough the 
hot season. In the central region of the 
Ganges, Sir Edward Liigard maintained a 
career of heroic cxjdoits until the provinces 
there w^erc controlled, and inHiirroction quelled. 
Sir Coliii broke up tlie Roliilcuiul field-force, 
and considered the rebellion in that province 
and Oiido subdued. 


CHAPTER CXXXIV. 

c* 

VARIOUS MUTINIES AND INSURRECTIONS, AND THEIR SUPPRESSION— CAPTURE OF JIIANSI 
AND CALPEE BY SIR ITUGII ROSE— REVOLUTIONS IN GWAl.I OR— SURRENDER OF THE 
CITY TO TANTTA TOPKE— FLIGHT OF SCINDIAH— CAPTURE OF THE CITY AND FORTRESS 
BY SIR HUGH ROSE— RESTORATION OF SCINDIAII— DEATH OR CAPTURE OF THE CHIEF 
LEADERS OF THE REVOLT— DISPERSION OF THE REBEL BANDS— END OF THE MUTINY 
AND INSURRECTION. 

Dinapore was one of the most important fluenced by the loyalty or defection of the 
stations in India. A vast district of country district of JDinapore. That district comprised 
belonged to that military division. It is the rich and populous city of Patna, which is 
situated in the very populous province of within a short distance of the military sta- 
Behar, between Oude and Bengal proper, tion. The country around is fertile and cul- 
Thc eastern portion of northern India would tivated, and remarkable for the number of 
necessarily, at such a crisis, be much in- rich indigo plantations. The chief civil au- 
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thority, Mr. Taylor, resided at Patna; the 
chief military authority was Major-general 
Lloyd, who resided at the cantonments. 
So feeble was he at the time of the mutiny, 
that he had to bo lifted on his horse, and 
was incapable of using any exertion such 
as tho superintendence of a large military 
station required. He had been a brave and 
efficient officer before his powers failed 
through age and exhaustion. The troops at 
the station were three regiments of Bengal 
native infantry — 7th, 8th, and 40th. The 
European troops were,a wing of her majesty’s 
lOth foot, two companies of her majesty’s 
37th, and two troops of horse artillery. Evi- 
dence of tho sedition of the native regiments 
was abundantly afforded through the months 
of May, June, and July. The officers de- 
clared that it would be easy for tho European 
force to disarm the native regiments, but 
General Lloyd doubted their power to do so, 
and besides declared against the necessity of 
it, as his sepoys were loyal. 

On the 24tli of July, General Lloyd was 
at last convinced that some precautions should 
be adopted. He ordered the percussion-caps 
to be taken out of the magazine which the 
sepoys guarded. This was done amidst 
turbulence on the part of the 8th regiment, 
but only a feeble attempt was made to intcr- 
g nipt the proceeding. The general, instead of 
at once disarming this regiment, gave the 
sepoys until four o’clock to consider whether 
Ihey would give up the magazine quietly, 
which contained a largo store of ball-car- 
tridges. He then went on board a steamer 
on tho river, without empo^wering any one 
else to act. While tho general was absent, 
tho sepoys revolted ; they tilled their pouches 
with ammunition, removed their families, and 
set things in order for the march to Delhi. 
The 10th and 37th Europeans stood to their 
arms, but it was not known that the general 
was asleep on board a steamer, and the second 
in command lost much time in looking for 
liim. Tho sepoys began to shoot at their 
officers, hut none were kitted. The sick 
ICuropcan soldiers and their guard mounted 
on the hospital, and opened iiro into the 
masses of the sepoys, who broke and lied. 
Tho European troops, without orders, attacked 
tho mutineers, who fled at tho first dis- 
charge, leaving apparel, cooking utensils, and 
numbers of tlieir families behind them. A 
squadron of cavalry would havo succeeded in 
dispersing or cutting them up. The muti- 
neers proceeded to Arrah, fourteen miles off. 
Pursuit was possible, as there were elephants 
at Dinapore by means of which it could have 
been instituted. The rebels went along at 
leisure, burning and plundering as they 2 )ro- 


eeeded. Intelligence of their devastations, 
and the leisurely way in which they were 
committed, reached Dinapore hour by hour, 
but the general would give no orders. Ho 
was entreated to save Arrab, but still issued 
no commands. On the evening of the 21th, 
one hundred and ninety men of the 37th were 
sent by steamer to relieve the few Europeans at 
Arrah, who were bravely defending tliemselves. 
The vessel soon grounded, and remained fast 
until the afternoon of the 2l)th, when another 
steamer was dispatched, which took them on 
board: it also bore seventy Sikhs, and one 
hundred and fifty men of the 10th. These 
troops disembarked twelve miles from Arrah, 
and marched towards it. Captain Dunbar, 
who commanded the party, believed native 
testimony as to the condition of things 
at Arrah : ho w-as informed that the Re])()yB 
had abandoned tho place ; ho therefore 
pushed on, although ignorant of the road, 
and in tho darkness of rapidly -falling night, 
without throwing out an advanced guard, or' 
making any dispositions to prevent surprise. 
When he arrived at a mango tope, through 
which tho road passed, a fire of musketry 
was opened from both sides of the way. 
The sepoys were in ambush, having pre- 
viously sent native emissaries for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the English captain. Tlie 
British were thrown into confusion by tho 
suddenness of tho attack. Volley after volley 
Bviept down their numbers, and no orders 
were given to advance or retreat. Incredible 
as it may seem, this European force remained 
through the night exposed to this fire, from 
which darkness and the timidity of their 
enemies were the only protection. When 
morning dawned, half the force lay dead or 
Avounded. Dunbar ordered a retreat ; the 
wounded remaining behind were shot or 
bayoneted by the sepoys, who followed 
closely, throwing themselves with great 
rapidity upon tho British flanks, and firing 
wherever there was cover. Captain Dunbar, 
Lieutenant Sale, Ensign Erskiiie, Lieute- 
nants Ingleby and Anderson, volunteers, tho 
mate of the steamer, and railway -engineer, 
also volunteers, and one hundred and fifty 
soldiers, were killed ; scarcely a man of tho 
remainder escaped being wounded. 

General Lloyd was now more helpless than 
ever — ho neither performed nor attempted 
anything. Tidings of this disgrace filled 
all the surrounding country, and men every- 
where prepared for revolt. Meerut, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Dinapore, were words 
of encouragement and hope to all the dis- 
affected. Every disaster was made known 
far and near, while news of English succceses 
travelled with comparative tardiness. 
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Mfijor A'^incent Eyre was at Buxar, and 
riglitly jiulged that General Lloyd was in- 
capable; that the ine&tige of the English 
name would be ruined all over Behar and 
Bengal; and that the fatal news would pene- 
trate to Oude, and to the upper provinces, 
and everywhere strengthen disaffection, un- 
less speedy relief was given to Arrah. He left 
Buxar with one hundred and fifty of her 
majesty’s />th Fusiliers, and three guns. As 
soon as he arrived within range, he opened 
fire upon the besieging sepoys, who fled 
without resistance, and the little garrison 
was at once and with case relieved. AVhen 
Eyre arrived, the loyal residents were in 
great straits. They numbered fifteen Euro- 
peans and fifty Sikhs. The Europeans were 
chiefly composed of railway clerks and 
indigo-planters. Fifty of the mutineers had 
fallen under the fire of the garrison, but not 
one of the little band had been hit. The 
rebels were mining the defences, and would 
have succeeded in blowing them up had 
not Eyre arrived with his Northumbrian 
Fusiliers. All the property, private and 
public, in the neighbourhood had been de- 
stroyed by the rebels. 

The danger of Patna being looted was now 
apparent. The oi)ium godowns contained 
property to the amount of tw’o millions ster- 
ling. Its defenders w’ere Rattray’s fc^ikhs, 
without guns. 1'he defence proved sufficient 
to deter the fugitive mutineers. 

In August, all Behar was disturbed, con- 
fusion and disorder reigned everywhere. 

When Vincent Eyre relieved Arrah, two 
hundred Europeans of the lOth were sent to 
him from Dinapore upon his urgent demand, 
and that of Mr. Taylor, the civil commissioner 
at Patna. One hundred Sikhs arrived from 
Patna, so that the major had a force of five 
hundred men. AA’ith the greater portion of 
this body he set out for Jugdespore, where 
the Rajah Koer Singh, who had assisted the 
mutineers at Arrah, was in arms with his 
retainers, and a large body of sepoys. The 
fort at Jugdes 2 )oro was strong, and the roads 
thither were cut up and flooded. Eyre arrived 
at the place through all difficulties. The 
10th foot begged for leave to avenge the 
ambuscade on the Arrah road. Permission 
was given; led by Captain Patterson they 
rushed upon the enemy with a shout, and fell 
upon them with the bayonet in the utmost 
fury, slaying all who resisted, and driving the 
sepoys in panic before them. Jugdespore 
surrendered, Eyre killing three hundred of 
its defenders ; of his own force six men were 
wounded. Koer Singh fled to the jungle, 
where he had a house tolerably fortified. 
Ca 2 )tain L’ Estrange was dispatched thither ; 
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he destroyed some of the houses of the Koer 
Singh family, and swept the country of its 
adherents. 

All through the month of August the Dina- 
pore mutineers wandered about looting. Koer 
Singh collected various bands of marauders 
and marched into Bundclcund, spreading 
devastation as they went. Isohated corps and 
detachments of sepoys mutinied and murdered 
their officers all along the course of the 
Ganges. Amidst so much weakness and con- 
fusion Mr. Money, the magistrate at Gayah, 
showed great activity and intelligence, tracing 
rebel sepoys to their villages, and arresting 
them suddenly, the reluctant police being 
awed by his firmness, boldness, and air of 
authority, as well as by surjirise at his extra- 
ordinary intelligence. Some of the military 
officers, as Major Horne, assumed local 
authority, and by dash and decision kept all 
quiet in their neighbourhood, proclaiming 
military law. 

In September all Behar and Lower Bengal 
were afflicted by roving hands of robbers and 
mutineers ; thirty millions of people were 
agitated by the results of the revolt at Dina- 
pore. In Eastern Bengal the agitation was 
intense. Complications arose in Assam. 
Native pretenders were disposed to call the 
people to arms. There were no troops to send 
eastward from Calcutta, but a body of sailors, 
by some severe fighting and hard toil, kept ' 
the rebellious in awe. 

INSURRECTION IN AND AROUND AORA. 

Agra, ns the scat of government for the 
north-western or upper provinces of Bengal, 
and the residence of a lieutenant-governor, 
was a place of prime importance. To this 
place fugitives from Central India, from 
Bareilly, from Oude, and other regions made 
their way, until two thousand children, and 
nearly four thousand adults, cliifly noncom- 
batants, occupied the fort. The sepoys 
gradually revolted or deserted ; even those 
who had previously assisted in disarming 
mutineers, or attacking insurgents, caught 
the prevailing epidemic of disaffection, and 
mutinied. Various actions took place in 
the neighbourhood ; the garrison sallying out 
against hordes of rebels twenty times their 
number. Brigadiers Polliale and Cotton 
rendered good service, but the former officer, 
although efficient in the field, was not gifted 
with talents for organization, and w^as less 
enterjirising than skil ful in battle. The people 
of Agra, especially tlie Mohammedan rabble, 
aided by mutineers, destroyed the city, con- 
suming the buildings and plundering all pro- 
perty, private and public. During the 
summer and autumn of 1867, the fort of Agra, 
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with its numerous refugees and children, held 
out unaided. The Kotah contingent, com- 
prising seven hundred men, infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, upon which much reliance had 
been placed, mutinied, and added to the horrors 
that filled the once imperial city during three 
months of trial and suffering. 

THE l^IETINY BETWEEN’ DELHI AND FEHOZE- 
PORE DURING THE AUTUMN OP 1857. 

In this vast district energy and ability 
were displayed by General Wn Cortlandt, 
which entitled him to the gratitude of the 
JJritish nation. Tin? gcneriil was a native 
of India, and had been in the service of 
llunjeet Singh. He Avas received into the 
service of the company, and distinguished 
himself at Mooltan and elsewhere during the 
Sikh Avar. He assembled a small force of 
Sikh irregulars, and moved on Sirsah, Avhere, 
as well as in the Hisatft*, Hansoe, and Itohtnck 
districts, the rising had been universal. 
Within ten days these noAvly raised troops 
defeated vastly superior bodies of men in 
actions at Odhwala and Khyrakay, and retook 
Sirsah. Here he Avas reinforced b}' a large 
l»ody of Jlikancer troops, and advanced on 
llissav. ^riie Availed tOAvn of Hansee being 
attacked by the rebels in force, the general 
thrcAv for\var<l one thousand llajpoots, Avho 
relicA'od the town, and held it till his arrival 
Avitli the remainder of his forces. From 
llansce ho detached a large body of troops to 
Hissar to repel a ihrcateiied attack. Tavo 
thousand five hundred rebels adAUinccd*up to 
the very gates on the 19th of August, hut 
Avere repulsed and completely routed, AA’ith a 
loss of upAvards of three liundrcd men. At 
Mungalce, early in September, another action 
AAas fought Avith the rebels, in Avhich they 
Avere completely routed. (General Van Cort- 
landt then advanced Avith his Avholc force, and 
drove the enemy from Juinalporo, Avhere they 
had taken up a strong position, and cleared the 
Avhole country to Uohtuck, Avithin a fcAV miles 
of Delhi. The Avliole of the country from Sir- 
sah to Delhi was utterly hostile ; and massacres 
occurred at Sirsah, Hissar, find Hansee. Its 
importance, both politically and strategically, 
Avaa immense, interposing between the Pun- 
jaiib and Delhi. Van Cortlandt, with a force 
entirely native, and composed of most hetero- 
geneous materials, Avith hut nine European 
oflieers, reconquered these districts, collected 
the revenue, retook the stations of Sirsah, 
Hissar, Hansee, and Uohtuck, re-established the 
custom’s line, diverted from Delhi a consider- 
able force under Shah-zada Mohammed Azeem, 
Avhom he afterwards compelled to evacuate 
the country, and, with his lieutenants, totally 
routed the rebels in four hardly-fought actions. 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 

In Madras the troops remained loyal, 
although for the most part Mohammedans. 
This arose from the peculiar system of the 
Madras army, from the remoteness of the 
presidency from Delhi and Oude, the great 
traditional centres of native i)Ower, and from 
the large population of native Christians scat- 
tered through the presidency and connected 
Avith some of the native corps. There were 
agitations, arrests made by the soAvars and 
sepoys themselves Avhen emissaries from 
Bengal tampered Avith them, and some fcAV 
disturbances, but the presidency remained 
loyal, its troops serA^cd in Central India 
against the rebels, and supplies of men and 
munitions Avcrc spared from IMadras* for Cal- 
cutta and other portions of Jlengal. 

Ill Bombay also the army Avns in the main 
loyal, although it excited much apprehension. 
The irregular troops in the north-west of the 
presidency Avero disposed to revolt, some 
deserted, and were captured and hung. At 
Kolaporo, hoAVcver, mutiny displayed itself. 
The 27th Bombay native infantry, Avithout 
the slightest indication of dissatisfaction, 
suddenly rose on the Ist of August, the festival 
of Buckrec Eocl. Three of their oflieers Averc 
instantly murdered. They plundered the 
treasury, murdered a native Avoinan, the 
mother of their own jemadar, performed sun- 
dry acts of religious devotion, and left the 
station in a body ; the native officers of the 
corps remained loyal. Immediately, as in 
other cases, the surrounding country for a vast 
distance became agitated and disturbed. Vigi- 
I lancc, circumspection, and activity character- 
ised the proceedings of the English authorities, 
and a Mohammedan conspiracy AA^as discovered 
Avhich had its ramifications throughout the 
presidency, its chief strength being in Poonah, 
iSattara, Belgauin, DhavAvar, llectiiagherry, 
and SaAvunt Warce. The Bajah of Sattara and 
his family Avere implicated. Mr. Bose, the 
commissioner, arrested him and placed him 
and the ranee under surveillance at Poonah. 
The religious leaders of the Mohammedans at 
that place had draAA^n up a plan for the 
massacre, not only of the Europeans, but of 
the native Christians at Poonah, Sattara, and 
Belgaum, Avhich Avould have been put into 
execution but for the detection of the scheme. 
The first step of the proposed measures of 
revolt, Avas tlie hloAving up of the arsenal at 
Poonah. The native regiments Avere dis- 
armed, the leading Mohammedan devotees 
arrested, and the disaffected awed by the dis- 
play of vigour. Numbers of the captured 
27th were bloAvn aAvay from guns at Kola- 
pore and Bectnagherry. One of the chief 
conspirators at Belgaum Avas a moonshec, who 
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received one hundred and fifty rupees a month 
for teaching the officers Hindoatanee. 

The uneasiness at Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, was very great as to how the Nizam 
of the Deccan would act at this juncture. 
He and his court liappily remained faithful, 
as did also his troops. The populace of Hy- 
derabad broke out into tumult ; they were 
fanatical Mohammedans. Grape-shot from 
the guns of the horse artillery tamed their 
fanaticism, and there was no more insurrec- 
tion. The irregular and some regular troops 
of the Bombay army in several instances re- 
fused to obey orders, and openly said that 
the King of Delhi was their rightful sove- 
reign. Some deserted, but moat were reduced 
to obedience. 

ARRIVAL OF REINFORCEMENTS FROM ENG- 

LAND AND N EP A UL— EXPEDITIONS OF TUB 

CONQUERORS OF DELHI. 

At last, in November and December, troops 
arrived at Calcutta from England in such 
numbers as to inspire hope. Had it not been 
for the aid derived from China, from the army 
returning from Persia, from Madras, Bombay, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, the troops ar- 
riving from England would have found all 
the Bengal provinces in tlio hands of the 
sepoys and insurgents. At the close of No- 
vember, four thousaml five hundred newly- 
arrived troops were collected at Calcutta, and 
eleven men -of- war were anchored in the 
Hoogly. As the forces arrived, they were 
sent up the country, especially to the bcad- 
(piartcrs of the commander-in-chief. 

Jung Baliadoor, with nine thousand Goor- 
khas, descended from the hills, and in the 
month of December appeared upon the thea- 
tre of conflict. Ho drove the Oude rebels 
from Goruckpore and Aziinghiir back into 
Oude. This movement enabled various officers 
in Northern India to co-operate with Sir 
Colin Campbell in his plans for the rccou- 
quest of Oude. Sir James Outram, with 
about four thousand men, held post at the 
Alum Bagh, between which and Cawnpore 
the communications were kept open with 
difficulty. Colonel Seaton, at the bead of a 
portion of the force which conquered Delhi, 
marched south-eastward between the Jumna 
and the Ganges. His first object was the 
subjugation of the Rajah of Minporee. On 
his way, Seaton bad to fight several actions, 
in which Captain Hodson, and his Horse, 
performed prodigies of valour. He captured 
guns, cut up the enemy, dispersed rebel 
hordes, and slew in battle, or executed many 
zemindars, leaders of revolt. Brigadier 
Showers commanded another column of the 
conquerors of Delhi, and with it swept a 
circle of extensive radius over the disturbed 


districts from Delhi to Agra, slaying and 
dispersing rebels ; bo then returned with his 
column to Delhi. 

SUPPRESSION OF THE MUTINY TN CENTRAL 

INDIA, RAJPOOTANA, AND DUNDELCUND- 

CONQUEST OF JIlANSI AND OF CALPEE. 

Sir Hugh Rose was placed in command of 
a body of Bombay troops, called the Central 
India field-force, and with this, as a flying 
column, ho prccceded to restore order in 
those provinces where, in a former chapter, 
mutiny was described as having gained as- 
cendancy. He was ordered to fight his way 
northward to Jhansi, and subdue the rebel 
garrison of that j)lacc. His force was divided 
into two brigades, which sometimes acted far 
apart. The actions fought were generally in 
the open field, or in the vicinity of jungles 
and passes; and everywhere Sir Hugh rolled 
away, or cut through the living ramparts that 
obstructed bis progress. The Rajah of Sha- 
gur, an independent district, joined the rebels. 
Rose and Sir Robert Hamilton, seized and 
confiscated his territory. Nana Sahib’s bro- 
ther, at the head of a vast mob of looters, 
was plundering various districts, and threat- 
ening the Hanks of Sir Hugh’s division. 
Brigadier Stuart, with one of Sir Hugh’s 
brigades, operated to the south of Jhansi, and 
swept through IVfuhva, beating the rebels 
everywhere. 

A body of troops, called the Rajpootaiia 
field -force, was collected in the Bombay pre- 
sidency, It was strong in European cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, as well as in good 
native troops. General Roberts commanded 
it, and Brigadier General Lawrence attended 
it as political agent. On the 10th of March, 
this force marched from Nusscrabad against 
Kotah. The rajah was faithful ; the contingent 
had mutinied. The rajah held a portion of the 
city, and co-operated with General Roberts, 
who, by skilful generalship, captured the place 
without the loss of an officer, and losing only 
a few men ; fifty guns were captured. The 
rebels, as usual, got away with no loss after 
that which they buffered in the bombardment 
and advance. 

General Whitlock, in a direction east of 
Jhansi, pursued wandering bands of rebels 
with such celerity as to leave them no rest, 
cutting up and dispersing them in every 
direction. 

Sir Hugh Rose, having laid siege to Jhansi, 
maintained it with vigour. On the let of 
April, an attempt was made to raise the 
siege by a rebel army, under a Mahratta 
chief, named Tantia Topee, a relative of 
Nana Sahib. This chief proved to be a 
braver man and better general than his kina- 
zuan, the Nana. He fought with courage, 
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manoeuvred with sldll, and was very expert 
ill choosing his field of battle. In hia efforts 
to raise the siege of Jhansi, or make his way 
into the fortress, Tantia fought a pitched 
battle with Sir Hugh Rose. Victory rested, 
as usual, with the arms of the British general. 
He pursued Tantia two miles beyond the 
river Betwa, taking eighteen guns, and slay- 
ing fifteen hundred of his followers. Two 
of the mutineer regiments of the Gwalior 
contingent were in the ranks of Tantia; 
those fought with fury and obstinacy, and 
suflered severely. 

The result of this battle was of great im- 
portance. The Ranee of Jhansi saw from 
the walls the defeat of her confederates. She 
eftocted her eseape'that night with a chosen 
band of her followers. Tlie city was taken by 
storm. The garrison endeavoured to escape 
when they saw that the English had made 
secure their entrance* but Rose had taken 
measures to prevent this, and the slaughter of 
the enemy was signal. As the town people 
had aided the garrison they were made par- 
takers of the vengeance. 

Possessed of Jhansi Sir Hugh found his 
diflicultios great. The Kotah rebel contin- 
gent infested the roads, the country people 
were in arms, and Tantia Topee was re- 
cruiting his forces at Oalpec. The number 
of sick and wounded was great. AA'hilo he 
remained at Jhansi settling affairs in that 
city, and reorganizing, he threw out jiarties 
in every direction, whicli scoured the country, 
dispiTsing bands, chastising rebel rajahs, 
razing forts, and defeating mutineers. Major 
Call in one of these exenrsions captured a 
fort belonging to the Rajah of fSumpter. 

While 8ir ITugh Rose and Whitlock were 
leading their troops to victory, more than a 
thousand faithful sepoys of the Bengal Jirmy, 
witli an equal number of Madras thrown into it 
by Whitlock, maintained the safety of 8augor, 
and kept at bay a country swarming with rebels, 

Seindiah cut up the Kotah mutineers who 
sought shelter in his territory from the sword 
of General Roberts, and captyred or destroyed 
ten guns. This band was accompanied by a 
large number of fugitive women and children, 
who now in their turn suffered the hardships 
and perils of ISlight, which had been in so 
many cases imposed upon the families of the 
English. 

The Rajpootana field-force performed 
numerous desultory exploits, and dispersed 
many bands of Rajpoot and Mahratta rebels. 
The Gujerat field -force disarmed the country, 
and hung or blew away from guns rajahs and 
native officers of the Bombay army detected in 
treasonable correspondence with Tantia Topee, 
Nana Sahib, and other rebel leaders. 


While these events were occurring under 
General Rose, General Whitlock with his 
Madras troops was engaged successfully in 
the troubled district of Buiidelciind. On the 
lUtli of April he defeated seven thousand 
rebels, under the command of the Nawab of 
Banda. He captured the Nawah, and his 
guns, slew five hundred of his retainers, and 
dispersed his whole force. 

The rebels now became exceedingly anxious 
for Oalpee. Ram Rao Goliiiid, a Mahratta, 
had collected three thousand men of his race, 
and three guns. Tantia Topee had made up 
his force to ten thousand men, composed of* 
mutinous sepoys and sowars, about one thou- 
BJiiul JMahratta horse, and not much less than 
seven thousand Ghazees, or fanatics. Calpeo 
is on the right bank of the Jumna, and de- 
rived importance from being a place of sup- 
port for the insurrection, and from being on 
the main road from Jhansi to Cawnpore. 

On the 0th of May Sir Hugh Rose, on his 
way to Cal pee, had arrived at Koorieh, where 
Tantia Topee and the Ranee of Jhansi inter- 
cepted his march. The enemy was intrenched ; 
Rose heat them out of their intrcncliments, 
captured the town and several guns, and 
made much liavoe, especially in the pursuit. 
The British, and the general himself, princi- 
pally suffered from exposure to the sun. 
His advance to Calpeo was resisted perpe- 
tually, but in vain : as the torrent hears away 
the branch which falls across its course, so the 
forces of the rebels were swept away in bis 
progress. Maxwell, from Cawnpore, Whit- 
lock, from the south, Riddell, from Eta wall, 
were all acting in a combined system of 
operation with Sir Hugh Rose. As ho 
approached Calpee, skirmishes were frequent, 
occurring daily, almost hourly. A nephew 
of Nana Sahib was the most active chief in 
obstructing Sir Hugh’s approach. On the 
ISth Rose shelled the earthworks which had 
been constructed by Nana Sahib some time 
before. On the opposite bank of the Jumna 
Maxwell opened fire next day, which was a 
surprise to the rebel chiefs, who believed him 
to be at Cawnpore. On the 20th a sortie was 
made in force and with skill; the enemy after 
fighting with energy were beaten in. On 
the 22nd the rebels, galled by the fire of 
Maxwell’s heavy guns, attacked Sir Hugh 
Rose’s position. Rose drove back a force of 
fifteen thousand men. The enemy evacuated 
Culpee' in the night with silence, caution, and 
celerity. It was difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to prevent this, as long nullahs and scattered 
topes favoured a concealed flight. They left 
all their guns behind. Rtise found a well- 
stocked arsenal, foundries, and material of all 
kinds, vast in quantity, and of great value* 
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The enemy had retreated chiefly by the road 
to (jrwalior, wliicli Rose had least guarded. 
Sir Hugh sent a flying column in pursuit, 
hut tlie fugitives Avcro too nimble, and far 
outstripped their pursuers. 

IIEVOLUTIOX IN GWALTOU. 

Sir Hugh Rose having captured Calpee, 
like Sir Colin Campbell when he had cap- 
tured Rareilly, believed that the rebellion in 
that part of India was subdued. He did not 
oven yet know the 2>coplc among whom he 
was, nor the troops he had so often concpiered. 
Like Sir Colin Campbell he issued a glowing 
address to his troops, congratulating them on 
the end of their labours, and, again like Sir 
Colin, he had seai'cely done so when new and 
great alarms called him to the field. On the 
day Sir Hugh addressed his soldiers the fugi- 
tives from Cali)ee entered Gwalior, drove 
Seiudiali from his throne, and convidsed all 
Central India by their success. This was 
on the Ist of June. 

When Tantia Tojiee encamped near Gwa- 
lior, Scindiah sent to Agra for succour, but 
none could be given; ho himself fled thither, 
after having in vain appealed to his troojis 
to meet the enemy. Three thousand cavalry, 
six thousand infantry, and artillery, with eight 
guns, went over to Rao Sahib, nejdiew to Nana 
Sahib. The body-guard fought until nearly 
cut to pieces ; their remnant, with persistent 
bravery, escorted their sovereign off the field. 

Nana Sahib was proclaimed as Peishwa 
of the Mahrattas, a title wdiich he had pro- 
claimed for himself at Cawmimrc. Rao Sahib 
was made chief or sovereign of Gwalior. 
Scindiah had immense treasures which were 
seized, all the royal property was confiscated, 
and the rich citizens plundered. The csca2)e 
from Calpee was the ruin of Gwalior. The 
surrounding rajahs flocked' to the capital, 
bringing their retainers. A large army was 
thus organized, and with ainjde resources in 
money and stores to supply it. 

Sir Hugh Rose w^as ill when he coiirpicred 
Calpee. Probably to that cireumstauce it 
was owing tliat the rebels escaped thence. 
When tlie tidings reached him of the 
fall of Gwalior, ho hastened to repair the 
disaster. Collecting all the forces he could 
bring together from every quarter, he inarched 
upon the jdacc. On the IGth of June, he 
arrived near the old cantonments. Rose re- 
connoitred the place, and immediately resolved 
to attack fhe cantonments. The attempt was 
successful ; the slaughter of the fugitives 
frightful, — some of the trenches formed be- 
yond the cantonments were nearly choked 
with the dead. Sir Hugh encamped within 
the vanquished lines. 
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The Ranee of Jhansi organized forces to 
intercept Rose’s reinforcements, and in doing 
so fought a battle with Brigadier Smith, in 
wdiich she foil. Tantia Topee assumed the 
direction of those operations which she had 
guided, and fought with skill and energy. 
Smith, however, was victorious. His contin- 
gent was joined by the gcneral-in -chief, wdio 
eflccted a flank movement to that side of the 
city. The next day he stormed the chief of 
the fortified heights held by the enemy, who, 
finding that no obstacles inqioded the English, 
became panic-struck, and fled out of the 
]»lace. The British 6 avalry pursued the 
broken fugitives, cutting them down in vast 
numbers, until the jdains w'erc strewn with 
their dead. 

All w^as conquered except the great rock 
fort, into which some of the rebels had 
retired. Two young officers, wdio w’ere 
appointed with a snftill party to watch a 
I^olicc-statioii near the fort, resolved to sur- 
prise it in the night. Aided by a blacksmith, 
they, with their few soldiers, forced their \\ay 
in, and, after deB2)crate fighting, won the 
place. Tlie attempt was planned by Lieute- 
nant Rose, who perished in executing it. His 
companion. Lieutenant Waller, secured the 
prize. Soon after, Scindiah was reinstated 
upon his throne. 

SUPPRESSION OF THE MUTINV. 

^riic main body of the rebels had retreated 
to Kurawlec. '^Diitber llobc sent light troops 
in pursuit. Brigadier Napier took the com- 
mand. On arriving at Jowla Alipore, he 
observed the enemy in great force, with 
twenty -five guns. After all their signal 
defeats and losses, they had an ample com- 
I mand of materiel of war. Napier had not a 
I thousand men ; the enemy counted ten times 
j that number. The gallant brigadier, worthy 
of his name, achieved a swift, glorious, and 
complete victory, capturing all their guns. 
After a vain imrsuit of the nimble fugitives, 
the conqueror returned to Gwalior. 

Tantia Topee, with another body of ah(uit 
eight thousand ‘in number, directed his way 
to Gey pore, the chief of the Rajpoot states. 
He carried with him the crown jewels, and 
the treasure of Scindiah. 'i^iis daring and 
active chief now kept Central India in 
agitation. 

^ir Hugh Rose, worn out with toil, retired 
from liis command, and the Central India 
field-force was broken up. Sir Edward 
Lugard soon after also retired, worn out with 
fatigue and anxiety. In this way almost all 
the eminent men which the mutiny had called 
forth as able commanders dropped away gra- 
dually, and gave place to others who followed 
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up with success the work of pacification. 
The neck of the Indian rebellion was now 
broken. Proclamations of amnesty and par- 
don were issued by the government to all 
who would seek mercy — exceptions in cases 
of actual murder, and of the great ringleaders 
of insurrection, being of course made. These 
proclamations told upon vast numbers, but 
many remained contumacious to the last. 

After the hot season of 1858, the rebellion 
became a guerilla war, and a pursuit of ban- 
dits. The great leaders were discomfited, 
the minor rajahs and chiefs were captured, 
hung, blown away from guns, or, submitting, 
were pardoned. The moulvie was killed 
in an encounter with one of the Pohilcund 
rajahs, who deemed it his interest to side 
with the English. The moulvie was a sincere 
zealot, and was probably the man who devised 
the scheme of the revolt, and created the 


rebellion. Nana Sahib's cowardice kept him 
from the path of danger, and he escaped cap- 
ture. He ultimately fled into the Nepaul 
dominions, with a band of followers. The 
Nana’s nephew fell in one of the combats in 
Central India, after the flight of the rebels from 
Gwalior. Taiitia Topee for some time eluded 
pursuit, and wandered about, a wretched, 
but gallant fugitive, until at last he became a 
prisoner, and paid with his life the penalty 
of his misdeeds. With the removal of that 
remarkable man from the scene of so many 
horrors, so great struggles, and so much blood- 
shed, the last spark of rebellion expired. 

In the summer of 1859, thanksgiving was 
offered for the entire suppression of the 
insurrection, but it was in fact subdued at the 
close of the campaign of 1856, with the ex- 
ception of roving bands of marauders, for the 
suppression of which the police were adequate. 


CHAPTER CXXXV. 

PRINCIPAL HOME EVENTS CONNECTED WITH INDIA AEl’ER THE ENACTMENT OF THE LAW 
OF 1851, TO THE ABOLITION OF THE COMPANY’S POLITICAL CONTROL, 1858. 


’I'liKiiE were few events occurring imme- 
diately after the new constitution of the coni- 
I)aiiy, in any way calling for notice in a general 
history of our empire in the East. The new 
act of 1851 came into operation on the day 
nominated, but some time elapsed before it 
worked with facility in the India-bousc. In 
1855, the policy of Lord Dalhousie was much 
discussed by the English public, and from that 
time to the close of his career, the directors 
were constantly engaged with difficult sub- 
jects which lie brought before them, or iu 
discussions arising from his measures; and 
when the mutiny began, his annexation of 
Oude proved to be the grand difficulty of 
India. 

Without any formal reversal of the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning was nomi- 
nated as his successor. On other pages of 
this history his arrival iu Calcutta, the spirit 
in which he assumed the government, and the 
policy which he pursued, have been brought 
before the reader. That policy was viewed 
in England from the standing -point of party 
politics. 

When the news of the revolt arrived in 
England, with the opinion of Lord Canning as 
to its partial and temporary nature, the board 
of control and the court of directors discussed, 
in the usual tedious way, the propriety of send- 
ing out reinforcements. The fatal words of 
Lord Canning, making light of the mutiny, 
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checked the zeal of the English authorities 
upon whom the duty devolved of sending aid. 
The long sea route was preferred to the over- 
land route ; and heavy sailing-vessels, some of 
them the worst sailers in Europe, and hardly 
sea-worthy, were preferred to swift steamers. 
Lord Palmerston implicitly trusted to the 
opinions of Lord Canning, who was his no- 
minee and friend. 

A great conflict of parliamentary opinions, 
concerning the administration of Lord Can- 
ning, arose in connection with a proclamation 
intended to encourage the submission of such 
insurgents as were disposed to lay down their 
arms, and to deter the continuance of revolt 
on the part of the obstinate, by threatening 
consequences the most formidable which, in 
the opinion of the governor -general, ho could 
hold out. 

The government of Lord Palmerston hav- 
ing been displaced, and Lord Derby at the 
head of the tory party having assumed 
office, Lord< Ellenborough was nominated to 
the presidency of the board of control, instead 
of Mr. Vernon Smith. Lord Ellenborough 
disapproved of the proclamation, or thought 
it a good occasion for a party move. Ho 
wrote a deB 2 )atch which was almost vitupera- 
tive, and caused it to be circulated amongst 
the adherents of government in parliament, 
some of whom published it. The document 
was 60 indiscreet, and the party motive of 
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the writer so obvious, that irrespective of the 
merits of the proclamation, a strong feeling 
arose in the country against the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs by Lord Ellen borough. 
Tlio house of commons were prepared to give 
on adverse vote, which would have com- 
pelled Lord Derby’s government to retire, 
but the resignation of Lord Ellenborough at 
once relieved India of the danger of his fur- 
ther connection with it, and the cabinet from 
being displaced. The general opinion in 
England was that Lord Canning’s procla- 
mation was too severe to be politic, but those 
who raised the outcry against it, were the very 
men who had heaped upon him continued 
censure for hia lenity. Lord Canning pru- 
dently gave discretion to those by whom 
the proclamation would have to bo carried 
out. The opinions of Mr. Montgomery and 
Sir James Outram harmonised with those of 
the English public, and Lord Canning was 
influenced by such experienced councillors. 
Mr. Vernon Smith, the ex-presidcnt of the 
board of control, placed hia party and Lord 
Canning in much disadvantage by concealing 
letters written by the governor-general to 
the board of control, which Mr. Smith ought, 
as a matter of public duty, to have handed to 
Lord Ellenborough. This circumstance much 
irritated the liberal party in parliament. 

At last, public opinion seemed to demand 
that the government of the East India Com- 
any should cease. Bills to effect this were 
rought in by the great opposing parties. The 
views entertained by Lord Stanley and Lord 
Palmerston were more nearly allied than those 
of other members on opposite sides of the 
legislature. After long discussions, need- 
lessly protracted, intolerably tedious, deve- 
loping but little wisdom on the part of our 
legislators, a bill passed the legislature for 
the future government of India, depriving 
the East India Company of all political con- 
nection with the country, and governing it 
by a minister of the crown responsible to par- 
liament, aided by a council. The Act, which 
passed the legislature August 2ud, 1868, was 
entitled, “An Act for the better Government 
of India.” 

With the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany’s political existence, this work appro- 
priately closes. Perhaps the time had arrived 
when that political anomaly, brilliant as it 
was, should cease to exist ; but the unpreju- 


diced historian cannot fail to admit that, as a 
governing power, it was the most unique and 
remarkable in the Avorld. Granted that faults 
have been committed, and much left iindonc 
that ought to have been done, still what has 
been accomplished fairly deserves the admira- 
tion of posterity. That an association of 
merchants, almost unaided by the home 
government, should have established the basis 
of an Eastern empire fifteen thousand miles 
from home, is a remarkable phenomenon. 
Aided by a long roll of eminent servants, of 
their own rearing, they extended their domin- 
ions to their present dim(?n8ions, and gradually 
introduced the institutions of civilized com- 
munities. 

Under the company’s later auspices, private 
property was protected; barbarous customs 
restrained; justice equitably administered; 
native chiefs and princes compelled to observe 
the law; an efficient police established; tole- 
ration of religious opinions ensured ; and 
industry protected. 

It is to be hoped that with the gentle 
sovereignty of Her Most Gracious IMnjesty 
Queen Victoria, the country may enter on a 
new era of peace and prosperity. European 
colonization — much neglected by the com- 
pany — should be zealously promoted. Wher- 
ever the experiment has been made, it has 
been successful; and a marked improvement 
has been observed in the neighbourhood. 

The fallacies concerning the climate have 
vanished before practical experience. In the 
higher regions a European temperature can 
be found; while in the plains the iiiconveni-' 
onces of the climate have been much exagge- 
rated. The staple products of the country 
are valuable, and capable of increased deve- 
lopment, offering an extensive field for agri- 
cultural enterprise. 

To the ardent political economist India 
opens np a fruitful scone of action ; while the 
no loss hopeful Christian miBsionary sees a 
wide sphere for Gospel labours. The one 
hopes for the social regeneration of the coun- 
try by introducing the advantages of civiliza- 
tion; the other believes in the possibility of 
advancing the cause of Christianity by the 
permanent residence of practical Christians. 
Should either, or both, of these aspirations bo 
realized, the fiatives of India will have no 
cause to regret the transference of their alle- 
giance to a foreign sovereign. 


TBE END. 
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